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ffllE ENl) OS’ r9E,DYl!E!*BllOTHEES. offices) is fixed a rain-washed suttdial, and 

- over this is a small weathercock tuixOt that 

long as I* can remember,*1 have always at one time contained a bell. • 
loved the City—taking a strange delight in Any time between twelve o'clock and four, 
wandering np and down its busy streets, I may be found seated up6n that old bench 
elbowing its merchants in their favourite under the tree. Sometimes I bring a book, 


am not of them. I am of that listless, aim- of tlie ]mat. 1 seldom have more than (tae 
less, ilreamy ii.ature, which could not make companion. Under tho^ archway, and along 
money if it tried. Tiie most promising enter- the passSge, busy men pass to and from 
prise would wither under my touch. Few their work the whol& day long, but they 
arc the guineas in my pockdt that I can on9 are too much occupied, or too anxious, to 


my own, mic x am wen coiueui, ana no give a monipnis giance ac me garuen, or 
Icoliug of envy ari8''B in my mind as I listen to li%er^ the way. My only ^iTow-visitor 
to the musical clinking of^uTn thalf comes is anVsiV plerk, whose years must have 
ffom the open doors of tli'a rich banking- iiumberoa.me arly n inety, but |^hose memory 
^lipuses. is clear and sSrOQu^lithough his body is bent 

My most frequent haunt is an o^nook with ago. He is a kind of peasioner*^;ou- 
in the heart of the City^ which, although' nected with the place, and is the owner of the 
now thrown open as a ]mblic thoroughfare,' few faded flowers in the corner of the grguiid, * 
must have been, jiitformer times, the iirivate j which Me tends with his own hands. * For 


witJi bricks of the deepest pnrnltf red, and of the City furtimr than Newipgton fields, 
over tue arehy ay, in a white niche. Stands a Here he was. bo^, and here, when the np- 
short, wciiM^bcaten figure of a man, cut in pointed time sifalbcome, within sound of the 
Stone, in a costume of a former age. Passing tamiliar bells, SisvJ the familiar footsteps of 
ovex' the well-worn ])avement through the ihe money-makers trStaping over his liead, 
arch, you find yourself in k small quadrangle he will drop into a City^avo. 
containing that rarest of all things in these From Idle day when S ventured to give him 
modern days—a ^ity garden. Small care some advice about the management of a lilac 
does it now receive, because no one can claim bush, apparently in a dying state, he cams 
it as his own. The ground is black and liard— and sat by my side, poifring into my willing 
tlie yellow gravel having long since been ear all the stories that he knew about the old 
trodden out—and the chief vegetation which houaes.that surrounded us. Ho soon found 
it boasts are two large chesnut •trees, that in me a sympathetic listener, who ntfivur 
seem to gain in breadth and vigour aer the interrupted or wearied of his nairativniji^the 
yenrs roll on. A few drooping flowers in one stores of a memory which extends over 
corner, show thdt some town-bred band is more than three-fourths of a century of Ume, 
near, fond the children of the country. At one comer of the quadrangle is a part 
though little versed in their nature and^theu* of the building with several long, dark, 
ways. Under the shade of one of tho'trees narrow, dusty windows, closely«hat up with, 
stands an old womlen seat, chipped in many | heav/oakenshutteis, scarcely visible through 
places, and rudely carved with names and the dirt upon the glass. None of the panes are 
dates. Sitting on this bench, and looking broken, like those of a bouse in obanotry^ hnt 
before you to the other side of jnequiidrangle, its general gloomy, ruined appearance wdUld 
the eye rests upon a short passage running assuredly have given it ^ as a prey to 
under wooden arches, Idcesm aisle in the old destruction, if it had nob been in its present 
Flelnish Exchange of Sir Thomas Gresli^m. secluded position. • Its dismal aspect exmted 
On the face of w brickwork dwelling sur- my interest, and I obtained from my com- 
mountiug these arches (now turned into paniou his version of its stpry. 

f • _^ 
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J^ive it in his own person, though not he seek,—nnJ 1 do not think he 'Was Rkeil 
exfwTly in liie own wonls. enough by any <Sf the clerlts/to he made 

• A'lout the middle .of the last century, two tse subjeet^f tliose little pleasantries that 
. brothers were in business in tliese Rouses, as arc usually kidiilged in at every oHice. They 
"general merehanta, whose names veV-e James had probably detected his ability and ambi^ 
lyid Piobert .Fordyce, They wero qu'iet, tion, Jupf they already feared him. t 


Iteiievolcnt to their servants, as# I tbinid iimltuinent <d • winging him to the place, 
during the few years that I wa^.in “their and becausyRis jtresence constantly remindeil 
oinphiynient. Their transactions viere large, me of jojross lenct of cajrolesancss, that had 
their oorrespondenta very numerous ; brought duavn^^onnle the only rebuke l ever 
' but, although they must have been constantl^i'i'i'eceived from my employens. vUut I iiunid 
receiving information, by letter and other- out too well, {ifterwards, that m^'aaLimatu of 
wise, that would have licen valuable to them his characlev’ whs Correct—more correct Ihaq 
in speeiiiations on the slock-market, they that of my fellow-clerka, many o f. w hom 
never, to tjio best of my knowledge, made were superioV to me in education and 
use of it for that purpose, Imt confined their jxisition, though not in discernment. 

.attention strictly to their trade. This building My constant occupation—when I w.as not 
was not divided then a.s you see it now. In actively employed in the duties of the ollicc 
that comer which is closed up were our —was watcliiiig Michael Armslrong ; and 1 
counting-houses, the ]>rivate room of the two soon convinced my.self, that everything lib 
brothers being on the grouhd-floor. The did was the result of deep, quick, ki'cii, and 
rest of the squai'e was used as warchouspa, selfish calculation. I felt that tiie bringing 
except the side over the arches, and that wa.s back of the letter was not the ivsult of any 
set apai't as the ptrivate residena^ of the impulse of honesty, but of a conviction that it 
jiartners, who lived there together, one being wjis safer and more profitable to do so, 
a bachelor, and the other a widower without voupled with a netermination to make the 
child] en. I was quite a young man at this most of his seeming virtue. Wliat the eliler 
time, but I reniembereverythinga|dmti’ctly Mr. Fonlyce gave him, 1 never knew; but 
as if it was billy yesterday that lam^^’aking I judg» I'ronPhis liberal character ll\at it 
about, instead of seventy years ag(\i' 1 have, was someihihg 'consiilcrable ; and 1 know 
])erhaps, a strongureasojff my sharpened that when Michael Armstrong took his ])lac)! 
mom'jry—I consider myself the innocent in our ^ counting-house, he was only (loing 
ciui.se of the destruction of the firm of Fordyce, that wliich he ,h(^d willed to do from the 
< JJrothcrs, through an accident resulting from first moment th.at he had ojiened the lost 
my ^-.-arelessncss. One afternoon I‘went to letter, and ascertained the ^irm from whom 
the Post-oflice with a letter tlirccted to a it Avas sent There was, at times, some- 
firm in Antwerp with whom <ve had large thing fearfully, awfully fasc-Iiiating in watch- 
d^iilings, 1 dropped it oys the way. It ing tlie sHvnt, ste id.y lyorkiiig of a will like 
contained a 'bank draft for a large amount, his, and to sec it breaking dowi^it its progress 
and, although every seai'ch avos made for it every barrier opposed against'*^f*'whether 
that afternoon amj evenitlgr.iit was without erected by God or man ; others saw it, and, 
success. The next‘ymorniug, about eleven Avatched it, like me, and were C'lually 
o’clock, it was brougut to our counting-house dazzled and paralysed, 
by a rather short ypung man of singular Michael Armstrong affected to bo some- 
though pleasing aspect, named Michael wliat deaf—1 say aflected, for 1 have good 
Armstrong. lie had a long intervieAV reason to believe that the infirmity was.put 
with the elder partner, Mr. James For- on to aid him in develojiing his many 
dyce, in the private room, and what trans- .schemes. During the greater part of the 
pired we never exactly knew ; but tlie day, he acted as private secretary of the 
result was, that from that hour Michael two brothers, sitting in one corner of their 
Armstrong took bis seat in our olBce as the large room, by tiiat window on the ground- 
junior cle». floor to the left, which is “now closed fiip, 

. I had many opportunities of observing oiir like all the' others in that portion of the 
new companion, and I used them to the best building. ' 

of my ability. Hia appearance was much in 1 have said before that the fifin were 
his favour, apd he had a considerable power often in the receipt of e.-irly and valuable 
of making himself agreeable when be thought intelligence, Avhich they used far the legi- 
pro.per to use it. It was impossible to judge tirnate purposes of their trade, but never 
of his age. He might have been fifteen,—he for speisulatiouB in tlio stock-market A good 
might have been thirty. His face, at times, deal of our business lay iu corn and sugar, 
looked old and careworn, at others, smiling and the informatioB that the brothers got, 
and young, but there was sometimes a vacant enabled them to make large purchases and 
calculatiug, insincere expressiou in his eye, sales with greater advantage. Sometimes 
that was not pleasant. He made no friends spe^l messengers came Avi/.h letters, some- 
in the place,—none sought him^ none did times plgeou expresses, as was the custom in 
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secretary in the room)—were drank in by, the arches. 

tlt.at sharp, calm, smiling, deceitful face at the EsUi^r Barnard, at this time, Vas not more 
v,r^dgw. Buti pei'haps, his •grlajest oppor- 'thn» twenty yoai-s of age; rather short in 
tunity was daring the openiiig'of tl^e mom- figure; vexy pretty and interesting, with 
iiig letters,— many of them wlaable, ^s larg^jark, thonglitful eyes. Her manners 
coming from important carre^pondfntS abroad were %uiet and timid, the natural result'of ^ 
Micliael Armstiwng’s duty to receive me life ^»ent chiefly within these red-bi%ked 
key of the strong-room-from' tji'e partners, walls,* in attendance upon an infirm father, 
when they cam% to bueli||ea9 in the morn- and two old merchants She went out nery 
ihg, and Igt prepare the l)Ooks for the ftirlis sehlom, except on Sundays and Wednesctay 
in the^irtiter offices. This^ strong-room was evenings, and then only to tliat old city 
iust' at Ihn back of James Fordyee’s church just beyond the gateway, whosi? bells 
cliair, and as heopened the most important are ringing ^«n now. In the summer-time, 
‘ToffSapoiidence, reading is to his broWior, after business-hours, she useA to bring her 
who rested ou the corner of the table, there work and sit upon this bench, under this 
must have been a sbai-p eye junl a sharper tree; and in winter her favourite place, while 
ear watching through the crevices ot the iron her father was dozing over the fire in a deep 
door behind them. The next duty that fell leathern cliair, was in the dark recesses of 
to Michael Armstrong, after the letters were that long window, in the corner Of their 
read and sorted, was, to take any drafts that sitting-room, oveilooking the garden. Bhe 
might be in them to the bankers, and bring was very modest and retiring, never appear- 
back the casli-box, which was always depo- ing more than was absolutely neoessary 
sited there for safety overnight. This journey duririf; the day ; buff for all her care, many 
gave him an opportunity of acting upon the a busy pen w-as stopped in the office as 
information that he had*gathered, and h^ostjlrtr small, light form flitted rapidly under 
no time in doing so. Of course, we never the arClmJ passage ; and many an old 
knew exactly what be did, Rr how he did it; li«^-irt si^ied in remembrancjp of its bygone 
but W'e guessed that tJirtfUgh seme agent, ycr.'imal ,days, while many a young heart 
■with the money that Mr.’Jalhcs Kordyce had throD^ej^'^with something more of hope and 
given him when he brought back the letter, love. ^ , 

he made purchases and sales in^tiie stock- Tlie one who saw her roost 'was•Michael 
market, with more or ,less success,. He Armstrong. His duty, every niglit, was to 
never altered in his mJmier or appearance ; lock uj» the warerooms aud couiiiiiig-housSs, 
never betrayed by word or signs to any of rendering the keys to old Barnard, who 
the clerks, his* losses or Ins gains and never placed Ihenrin the private apartments of the 
neglected his mechanic.al duties, although he two brothem. Since the old clerk's bodily 
must Lave been much troubled iii mind at weakness had.^Dcreased, this task was %on- 
tiraes, by^ie operations ho was conducting fided ti> his dauglit^r, who’executed it timidly 
secretty -ciflt of doors. at first, gaimua courage, however, by degrees. 

Although not a favourite with the clerks, until, at lasf^sie ct^n^e«to consider it a part 
lie became a favourite with tbe jiartners.! of the day’s labonf^ even pleasant to look 
There w-as no undue partiality exhitiited to-1 forward to. Whethtr'Michael Armstrong 
wardshim, for they were too Rcrujmlonslyj list I over really loved £stlKr Barnard is more 
for that,—but his remarkable business apti- than I can say. I have to judge him heavily 
tilde, his cai'e Ind industry, his manners, aud enough in other and greater matters, and I 
probablyliissupposediiifirmity,broughtLinme- am, therefore, loth to suspect him in this, 
•diately before tliem, every hour in the day by He had no faith, no hoi)e,jio heart—^nothing 
his fioaitioii as private secretary, * had a but braid, brain, ceaseless br.iin; and smaf^ 
natural influence, aud met with adequate love, that 1 have found, ever came from a 
reward, • soul like this. What he thought and meant 

«• In this wa^ five years passed, quietly was always hidden behind the same calm, 
enough, to ail outward appearance; but smiling mask—the same thoughtful, docep- 
Micliacl Arra.strong was working actively tive, even beaiitilul face. _ He need his ap- 
and <fespcrately beneath the surface, aud pearance as only another instrument to aid 
biding his time. ’ . him in liLs designs, aud he seldom used it in 

In tho^e upper rooms to the right,* exactly vahi. iHsther’s love for Michael Armstrong 
facing our counting-houses, lived an old clerk, wOs soon no secret to the whole house, and 
named Barnard, with one child, a daughter, many, while they envied him, sincerely pitied 
named Estlier. Tlie place was a refuge pro- her, 'tliough they could scarcely give a reason 
vided for an old and faithfifl, poor, and nearly for so doing. The partners, however—espe- 
wom-out servant of the house; and the chilly Mr, James Fordyce—looked with favour 
eulury he received was more like a pension, | upon the match ; hut, from some cause, her 
for his preaciiqp was never required m the I father, old Barnard, felt towards it a sti-ange 
office, except when he chose to render it | repugnaqce. It may liave been that there 
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selfish feeling at the bottom of hie window just as his«broth6r &ad turned slow!)) 
uppuBinun—Bouio natural and pardonable back 'under the archwruy. It was^h’e last 

disinclination to agree to an union, that he ercr saw of jjdui, alive, 

threatened to deprive him in his sickness , . ' 

and his old age of an only daughter -was For several days after Mr. James Fordyce’s 
boUuhia companion and hia nurse. IBterthia departuren.oi’i*ry thing went on as beforcj, Jlo 
as it may, he would not hx .my definite time started a Friday, with a view of breaking 
for the uiai'viage, although, for his daughter’s the Jong, tpdious jouruey, by speniliug the 
sp,ke, he did uot prohibit the visits fit him S'mnlay'^wkh soiue friends in Staiioi-dshire. 
upon whom her hear t waa bestowed. M’^hafl Oli the foUbwjji^s Weiluesday, towards the 
Armstruiig did not press just then for a more close of th^ <w.y, p. pigeon-express arrived 
favourable determination, and, for this reason, from Liverjiuo^ b^ta-ing a coiuinunlcation in 
1 •'am led to believe that he had obtained hiutkandwriting, wliiob was taken to Mr. 
his object—an excuse for being upoh the Robert Fonlyc* in the private rdusn. No 
premises unsuspected after the business hours one in the oflice—except, donlitle^s,' MTciiael 
of the day were over. I never knew him to Armstrong—knew for man/ days what that 
allow his wilh to be opposed, and I must, shost letter contained ; but we knew too'T^H. 
thcrefore, conclude, that iu this instance he what another short letter conveyed, which 
was satisfied with the ground that had been was placed iu melancholy haste and silence 
gained. Esther, too, was happy—happy' in the next moruing under the pigeon’s wing, 
her confidence and pure affection—happy iu and started back to Liverpool. Tliis was in 
the presence of him she loved—hap] ly in being Michael Armstrong’s handwriting, 
powerless to peiietrato behind Hhe stony, Mr. James Fordyce, upon Ids arrival at 
cruel, selfish lu.'isk, that, in her trusting eyes, Liverpool, had found their manager corn- 
seemed always lighted up with love aud micted to largo ptircliases iu Aniericau pro¬ 
truth. (. duce without the knowledge of Ids ])rincipills, 

In this way, the daily life went on for in tlie face of ,a market that had i-apidlyaud 

Several mouths. Michael Armstrong, by cane extwisively fallen. This gentleman’s anxiety 
—unceasing care—perseverance, and taleut, to benefit his employers was greater than hia 
rose, day by day, in the rcB])Cct and estinvi.- prudence; and, .id.ile fiiuUng that ho had 
tion of the partners. Mucli was entru»tc#flo made a fea’ ful erior, lie had not the courage 
lum; aud uliJioiigli he was not visij^i^'''^ pro- to communicate It to London, ulthongli every 
moteJ over the lilcads/if his ii^’''.ris, lie was hour rendered the position more ruinous, 
still tin!' coiifideutial clerk ; aud the one in Mr. .Taitirs Fordyce, after a short and anxious 
wliom was centred the management of the investigation, sent ‘a despatch to Ids brother, 
bunking aud financial trausactious of the for a sum of many thousands of pounds,—an 
house. ''We presumed—for we knew nothing amouqt as great as the liousc^could command 
then—that he was still working stealthily upon so sudden an emergency. This money 
on the information that he gali^wcd in the was to be forwarded by special mes.seiiger, 
partners’ room ; and which hii^i^iew position, wiihout an hour's delay, iu a Bauk of Eug- 
moi'e than ever, gave him 0 ]>portuiiities of laud draft: nolldug less would serve to 
using.' It was a busy time ,foa<-speculatIon extricate the local brauch from iW^'essiiig 
about this period. . Fo^uutj^^irwere made difiiculty, aud save the firm from heavier 
and lost by stock-gambkug, in a day; and Joss. The letter arrived on the Wednesday,. 
Michael Ai'nistroiig with his active, calcu- after the banks had closed, and when uolhiug 


lating brain, was uoti the man to allow the could be done until the following morn- 
tempting stream to rush by without pluug- ing. Iu the meantime, iu all probability, 
ing into it. Michael Armstrong received instructions to 

Our firm had an iniiiortant branch house prepare a statement of the available re¬ 
nt Liveippol, through which it conducted its sources of the firm. 

shipping-trade with America. Every six That evening, about half-past eight o’clock, 
mouths it was the- custom of one of the when Esther Barnard i-eturned from church, 
liartuers—either Mr. James or Mr. Robert she found Michael Armstrong waiting for 
—to go down and pay a visit of inspec- her at the gateway, lie 'Seemed more-, 
tion to this house, a task that usually thoughtful ana absent than uriial; and his 
occupied ten or twelve days. Mr. James face, seen by the flickering light of the street 
Fordyce, about this time, took his departur/* oil-lamp (it was aii October night), had the 
one morning for Liverpool, leaving his brother old, palh, anxious expression that I havp 
Robert in ^arge of the London affairs." 1 before alluded to. Esther thouglif* he was 
can see them even now, shaking hands, out- ill; but, iu reply to licr gentle inquiries, as 
side that old gateway, before Mr. James they entered the house together, he said he 
steptied into the family coach in which the was merely tired with the exlia lalmiir he 


brothers always posted the jouruey; Michael had undergone, consequent upon tlie receipt 
Aiinstrong was gliding to and fro with certain I of the iutelligence from hit. .J ames Fordyce^ 
iiuobl 

watchful. As the coach rolled away iij) the the firln. , 

fiarrow street, Mr. James looked voi^t of the Mr. Robert Fordyce’s habits—as, indeed. 
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the liabits 9 f both the brctihers—were very Forclyce’s apartment (the second 
eittiple. He walked fo^ two hours durins from the emi-dial) burnt dimly through the 
the evening, from six o’clock^to eight, and night, and died out about the break of day. 
then read until nine, at whicbtime he took a Jts muster had died some hours before, 
light Slipper, consisting of a small roll and a ^ In morning the porters'opened-the 
gii^ (g milk ; which was always ijrought to placesat the usual hoar,>aud the full tide of 
him by Esther; who left the litde tr^y uimn business again set in. One of the earliest, 
the table by the side of his book, wistjed but i^ot the earliest, to arrive was Michael 
him good night nntil theenorning.* She then ArmstSpng. Tlis first inquiry was for Mr» 


j’eturned to Michael ArmStroRg, on the nights Eobejrjf Fordyce, who was generally inahis 
he visited her, to sit until the ■clock of the private room to open the letters, and'give'ont 
neighbouring clilirch strd^ ten, at which the keys. He had not been seen. An h«nr 
Lour she jgi him out at the gate, and refi‘4e4 passed, and then the inquiry was extended t'o 
to rest, , the dwelling-house. Michael Armstrong saw 

Oil’ the night ip qn£*tidh, slie had placed Esther, and begged her to go apd knock at 
the same simple sujiper ready upon her Mr. Robert’s* door. She went, slbwly .and 
fSblF; and, .after retiring for a few moments fearfully, knocked, and there no answer, 
to her room, to leave her hat and cloak, she Knocked again with the same result. The 
3 'eturned, and took the tray to Mr. Robert’s alarm now spread, that -something serious 
apartments. She <lid not notice Jilicliael had happened. Esther retired tremblingly 
Armstrong yiarticularly before she went; with her forebodings of the night more than 
but, when she came back, she found liim half realised, while the clerks came np, and, 
standing by the open doorway, looking wildly after a brier consultation, broke open the 
and restlessly into the passage. She again door. 

asked him anxiously if he was ill, .and his A. room with a close and slightly chemical 
answer was as before; adding, that he smell ;• the blinds stul down; an oil-lamp 


and restlessly into the passage. She again door. 

asked him anxiously if he was ill, .and his A. room with a close and slightly chemical 
answer was as before; adding, that he smell ;• the blinds stul down; an oil-lamp 
tliought he had lieavil her father’s voice, that had burnt out;« book half open upon 
calling her name, but lieRiad been niistakfti. tl* table ; a nearly empty tumbler that con- 
’ Tliey sat for some liule time together tained i^k; .a roll untouched; and Mr. 
over the lire. Michael A rmSlroug would not Revert, .Sordyip;, lying dead, doubled up on 
take any supper, althongli jit’essed <57 Esther the 3<yijr near a conch, the damask covering of 
> to do so. llis iiiiiul was 'oeeflpied witli some whiclPSAhad t^rn and bitt^. On the table, 
hidden thought, and he appetued*as if en- near the tml.b'.'J'.was^a sm.all, screwed-uj) 

f aged in listening for some expected sound, paper, containing some of the poisoft from 
n this way passed about lialf an hour, wlien which he had died ; and near to this was^a 
Esther thought slie fioard some distant letter directed, somewhat trcmbliqgly, in 
groans, accom^aaied by a noise, like that pro- his o%'ii handwriting to Ids brother, Mr. 
ducod by a heavy bo<}y faHiim on the ground. James. . 

Esther started np.} and Michael Armstrong, One of Sro earliest,but not the earliest in 
•who had heard the noise <, 00 , iiunie- the room, wh.\ Michael Arpistrong, c^m, 
dialely suj^ested the probable illness of her dignified, and cdlleoWid. Though far younger 
father. EHlier waited not for another word, than many Jthep, be took the lead natnriilly 
but ran to his apartment, to find him sleep- :uid firmly’, d‘ad no ong seemed to have nerve 
iug calmly in his bed. On her return, a few or inclination to 'Jispnte bis authority, 
niiniitcs afterwards, to flio room she had just Esther stood anxiouslj^* amongst the croivd at 
left, she found Michael Armstrong entering the door looking cm Afltli her whole soul 
the doorway wi^h the light. He said he had starting through iier eyes, 
been along the passages to make a search, Michael Armstrong took np the letter 
but without finding anything. Ho appeai’ed upon the table. It was unsealed. He opened 
more composed, and advised her to dismiss it, and read in a clear, firm voice, the short 
tlie matter from her mind. They sat together and, painful statement it contained. Mr.« 
more cheerfully for the next half hour, until Robert Fordyce confessed to his brother 
the ten o’clock bells sounded from the" neigh- that for some time he had largely appro- 
•bouring churc’h, when she went with him priated the funds of the firm to his own use 
acroas the garden to the gate. The customary for speculations that had turned out unsuo'- 
kiss was given at the door, and the ensto- cessful in the stock-market. TJnable to 
inary <augli and good night received from refund the money to meet the sudden • 
the old private watcliman parading., the emergency that had fallen upon the house, 
street; but Esther Raniard, as she* locked and fearing to see his brother again after 
the wicket, and -walked across the garden perpetrating such a wrong, he had resolved 
again to her own room, felt a heavy-hearted to die by poison, administered by his own 
foreboding of some gre.at sorrow that was hand. 

about to fall upon her. Her prayers that • Deep silence, broken by sobs and tears, 
night were longer than usual, and her eyes' followed the reading oif this letter, for the 
were red with weeping before she wgiit to i dead laerchant was loved and respected by 
sleep. • „ I all. A short summons^ written by Michael 

Meantime, the lamp in Mr. Robert 1 Armstrong, as I have said before, wae tied to 












i) 0 |ltg^,iieigtiiMinn, we began grour reety tttem j: irecaespiqf «q m^.to^qra^ jf^gtnr 

, jQtiisitte. He invites me to liis Kowe to a^nst^ hin;i,-|i^^,;(;oBlijHne| 

', <^ner» and there 1 met with Muter John tinnaVfdBl^aDguaMi” ,An^ier .Teaj^vhow« 

• Tat^o^ ^d a great many ti^t talised ever/for avQidi^ jphutorQa^/w^iolt n^^^ 
idighw i^ainst King Jatnea [tilts waa, the catlf a, good in«j^eii,.|ieem. out in hia 
hafest sort of talk at that time], and the best nan-^ve. ' f‘.Mr. Jsvbn Sn^tit sajpe, 
name they could afford that prince was “ s^ing the Doctor and ntft toge^er one day, 
.rogue and scoundrel-rascal. I neyer hem-d. at a tavern in the city; he Mi ^-swaring at 
auclr iuvectivea uttered before, al by.thei^ {ue* f(hr being ‘With the Doctor m ^public, 
ouen. They began to titll me lyiiust be ‘ Look yon, ^w.'Fuller,’maid the Doctor 
hearty in my cause: it was a glofious thing is a good dud an hone^ mnn* . He saved his 

* to discover a plotj' and lie tliat would serve a (jpuntry, Und^‘deserves "well from all good 
nation must fear nobody, but strjke at ah men ; but there be many at Hpurt who hate 
t^at stood in his way. They preached up him, and so {hey will you, if you keep him 
liberty and property, and spoke very despi- company. ' Befiides, the Jacohites will say Ije 
cably'of all kiugs, not siiaring him on the tutors you ; and if Mister Crone should cou- 
thi'one. 'S’hey said he emjiloyed rogues [how fess, he would be set up as a witaeSsT^ainst 
could Mr. Fuller deny it ?J and Tories, men a great many great men, and this being with 
*that would betray and ruin the Protestant Doctor Oates will bring such inflections upon 
religion, the king himself, and the civil rights you that the Tories will take advantage by 
of the peojile [was Mr. Fuller likely to hesi- it. So you must leave oflf being seen publicly 
tate after that ?]. Tliey exdaiined mightily in his company, or I shall complain of yon, to 
against the noble family of flie Finches, and your dimage.’ I was not sorry for all this,” 
by their malice, said a thousand horrid j says Fuller, “ and though I left the Doctor's 
things against the gyeatest of that name, and ^ house, yet he would visit me freqncully, as 
told me it was impo.s8iblo that ifliy of«that. did his retainers.” 

family should love me, and it was pity I did j Fuller's plot was as yet but a cock-and- 
not know aometbing against them,'as totbull story, and lie pretended that be required 


bull story, and lie pretended that he required 


men, as Joh,n Arnold, Enquire, John Saville, land he appears'to have persuaded many of 
Fswire, and othcia it ir not fitting to name, the truth—among others the Archbishop of 
appearing amongst tlietu, and a.aying the Canto);bury, who promised to forward tl^e ‘ 
same things, telling long stories of what they matter with thq king and queen. Fuller 
had flou® to serve and aave the nation, what got an order for money .out of the treasury; 
they had suffered for the same,'and what,* 001 'was this all: the marshal hearing that he 
danger England was yet Jn—these things was about to start for Flanders, where the 
^ade me look on them as saints and mighty king was, captured him again, and kept him 
patrons for,the public good.' In a short time close in the prison. Upon tliis he sa^s: “I 
the iievcrend doctor jnvittes me to come and sent to roy good Lord of (^anterbury pve- 
lodge in bis bouse, and havii^<g bis first floor sently, and he the same night acquainted the 
ve^ handsomely tiruished, I accepted his queen. So the next morning early, Mr. Dalone 
offer, and had room for my servants also." the queen’s secretary’s servant, came to ray 
Thus, according to Mr. Fuller, did the chamber-door, add entering, brought me a 
wicked Doctor £ud<his party corrupt .him. present of two huhdred pounds in silver, 
But their villany went further still. When which was very weloom^” With this, and 
^he was in Oates’s house, Fbller says, " he the lielp of innumerable swindling tricks,, 
and his friend Tutsliiu, whom he almost kept. Fuller travelled to the camp in the Low 
with the rest of the gang, prevailed with me Countries, in his old state of a.cqach’aud six. 
to let them see a copy of my information of His confidence and effrontery were unbounded, 
the whole plot, and when they read it they Meeting with the notorious Colonel Kirk, 
shoql^ their heads, blessing themselves, and who was with the army, be boldly asserted 
■aid what a pity it was tliat so good a plot to him that he was a roiatiofi of Lord Sydrey, • 
4^ould be mangled, and spoiled, and no better who was ictually then ia> tlie camp. This 
us^. ‘Gadzooksl’ says the Doctor, ‘I Fuller'confesses. The hostiM, bU^rapbeia 
wouldn’t be served so. Yon are a fool, Fuller, tell us that Lord Sydney, hearingUne story, 
and a coxcomb. God’s life! I could beat you J and being sbown the pei-s^ .asUed him whai 
for having no more wit. Why, I would go to country he was of, and which wify hi* Jfelatioa 
Charles and tell him his own, nay, swear he to my lord came in.I Fuller,, in no wise 
'■was in the popish plot himself, only he knew abasited, replied that ‘‘truly he had, the hai>- 
aot'that part designed against his own life, piness to be somewhat related,' thougti not 
I made him afraid of me, and his- lords, so near as a nephew ’twaa true, as be much 
Lowtherdale and the rest. 1 called them feared it was hieo^fortune to be at present 
rogues to their faces, but you are afraid to; ni^known to his loi4|tdp i. hioweJer,'h« hoped 
upcak to them.’ Atthiskuid of rate 1 was his lordship would’pardcpa his boldness in 
Imted by him and hip ereWi until {0 avoid ^ laying claim to u high m honour, it» being 
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to a famity of that urorth aad glory aa ms’ fiiithful mourner,’'^ Mr. ’ PuUer touchingly , 
lordship’s, Hislordship,’’sayathebiographer, observe ;Jifar if I knew my own lie«r^ I • 
was not altogether satieSed with this answer; valu^' her '])eraon more than her fortune,* 
l5® “ nha^leased Jto signify that he des^d but both togetb'T were too great a blessing' 
him to forbid laying farther claim to^his for me." 

kindred; for if he did not, he would l|s79 a Thus Fuller, sometimes up, sometimes 
paper pinned to his back, ^md-^ hare iiim. dswn,.fi*eqnently in the Fleet or its liberties, 
tlirashod by his footiheu tmTOUgii the ..camp, and ^ccsstonaliy in splendid lodgings, oon>* 
that it might be kngwn.how*little affeotioti trived to piss a year or tiyo. Through'bitf 
or respect he had for his own ni^hlw.” This mvisilde irieud Jones, he was constantly * 
eeoms to huve>alarmed Fntler, who, at the nAring of a traitor, aud he was always ready 
next towp, abandoned his story, though after- for any'Whig gentlemen who wished it, t» 
-^irds he says: “ 1 mpst ovilh thaS 1 passed prove strange and treasonable practises com- 
for ajuiphew of the Archbishop of Canter- initted by soniebofly in the interest jf France. 
l)ury.” The king appears to have been loo *Wlieu the trade flagged a little, he set up as 
busy to examine his-story. He commanded a literary gentleman—published acconnts of 
him to go to Brussels, and wait for further various trips to flamnsliire and Flanders, in* 
instrui'tions; and, finally, ho returned to-search of traitors. Curious glimpses of hie 


I 


London without obtaining a hearing. 


I literary assoul.iles are obtained in Jiis narra- 


Time was precious and plots will notkicp 'lives and t refagf.?. There were Mr. John 
On the tenth of November, sixteen hundred Tntchiu, alieady named, the editor of the 
and iiinety-one, Fuller finding the Govern- Observator, who was sentenced (for libels) t» | 
ment slow to believe, boldly petitioned the be wliipjied through evei-jitown in England. 
House of Commons to bo heard He under- Also Mr. iTobert Murray, who lodged within 
took to iiroduee five iiundred original lelteis the Lilierties of the Fleet* at a coffin-maker’s 
aujl papers on behalf of Kinjf James, and to in the'Old Bailey: where Jack Tutchiu, being 
support them by four witnesses,pach men of out of credit, came to live with him; until ' 
, jiroperty, of five hundred poundq per aimum. Mr. Ifluripy eomphained urgently of his | 
N.iuies were mentioned, aii<HnmV7 trembled fellow-lodgci’sHnfortunateinability to change i 
at*t he threatened disclosures; but Fuller had his linen. Besides t^iese, were Mi*-Pettis, a j 
jio.lettera or papers. His object was to obtsin saindalous drunken %llow,’and a numbec of 
money as long us he could delay exjwlure. other bold writers and poiitieians, iuclucu'ng 
■VVheii ordered to appear bitfove the ilouso, Doctor Kingston, who, said Fuller when he 
he pretended to have-boon poisoned; but a quarrelled^ with him, “served his time vdth 
committee lieing a^ipbinted to visit him, he one Sprig, _a tailor at Northampton, and | 
declared th.it one Mr. Tliomas’ Jones was (he aftcrwaisis sold gingerbread ami cardmatches 
real discoveier of the business ; but neither in tlio old Artillery ground, and jumped intt» I 
Jones nor any other parties named dould be orders by copying an instrument he found in ^ 
found. Alter clinch shuffling of this kind, a parson’s old breeches that came to him to 
Fuller was iuiTieted for libel, and condemned bo mended, aiuv since that was obliged to 
to stand twice in the pillory, and pay a tine ciuit those orders, to lyliidti he never was 
of two hundred mark's to the king, or go to justly entitled.” 

prison. These punishments, however, did Fuller proved liiraself A worthy member 
not cure him. In a short time he obtained of this fraternity, by pntttug^rth a constant 
ills release, and sot again in his old busi- succession of libellous pamphlets, wliieli 
ness with as great success as ever. At one ho imjmdeiitly dedicated to various per«iP 
time.he Imd a groom, three horses, and a sons in high positions Tii the State—the 

footman, and lodged on Lndgate Hill. Some principal of them tending to show that 

■ noted Whig gentlemen employed him with tlie pretender was not tlie cliild of King 
Doctor Kingston, who, now and tliclu report- James or the tjueen, but of an liish woman, 
ingthathe knew^ wljiere a traitor was to'be named Mrs. Grey. Fuller pretended that 
foufid, received orders to track lyiii out at the queen’s supposed confinement wia a trick, 
once in corajjany’with Fuller. This, with and that the child of Mrs, Grey had been 

every variety^ swindling, served to repair taken fiom her to support the cheat. He 

FiiUei’s (lAkeu fortunes: he kept an eslab- gave •■the most circumstantial nai'ratives of 
lishment at Twickenham; and making .the what he had seen m Saint James’s Palace 
acqu-viiitance <>f a lady of property, inveigled when a'page to the Max'chioness of Powie, 
her into promising to many him. Fuller and afterwards in France, where ho alleged 
calls her a young lady witJh twenty thouhand tliat the leal mother had been murdered, 
pounds, but Narcissus Luttrell 4a bis Diary. The tracts wgro read with avidity. They 
under date of August, sixteen hundred and favoured a popular belief, which was not 
iiincty-eix, records tire fact’ of her being a without its use to the govenmient, and as 
widow with fifteen thousand pounds. Tii(iy long us he libelled none but Catholics and 
Wfi-e solemnly ci»«traeted, and were to be Jacobites, they were allowed to circulate, 
uarried, when a trouldesome brother went to But Fuller Was again emboldened Jjy his 
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n^ej^ts. . Full<?r now tiegiui to forge ^lioleaalet' Tempk 1 wai wUb f^£, ^ 
, And print letters of King James, the qti^es, dusQ nlt>h,«nd rottitn eggs'; aad<(Sij’ 


a^eei^. When his readers began to ^, h«i p«u« from 4* l^na^ntobls’ .Qqeofi#,; Kr. 

\ 5 prs^de*l that his oM infoiTOant Jbnesj iwho Fuller hiujseV; e, , ' 

' him is the lurch so, Oraelljr, had ■'* Jfev«r,’{» Ijii 8«^- ‘‘^k'inaih .eramigsfc 

*. Uiroed up, and' had Iramtad qjrer to him Turks, or- barhaxiana Itohwn'to-hti vbrsOusM. 

a •woiSie'rful colteOtion pf triaBosqble 'dpcu- I was.sqdly abused k| C^hpriog .Cross; but' ^ 
meb^ . Fuller now began to forge wholeealet' Tempto 1 was stifled, with idl, ^wner wJ! 

, And print letters of King James, the qiiPen, dusQ filth, and rotten eggs'; aad<isij’ left eye. 
Father Coiker, Mrs. Grey, the Earl of Tyx-Jsras sc bruised'with a atouetfioog, that it 
connel, and tlie Duoiiess of PoW^s, wjth ^IswdlleA, ont. ofem|r. bead imuiediutely, the 
■ gtumber of formal depositions of persons of blow deprifed hie of oqt genaest and 1 fell 
‘quality and worth. These ho declared to be down Oiot’wilSttlly as s^ime sayb oud >hung 
I ‘i,fporo the originn'ls, as they were intereepled^ bj the ne^Jt, ^Tbree" times was-1 served in 
’ and delivered to ids present Majesty.” ThO'l’that kind, losing all manner ojtaetise, tlioiigh 
letters were funnal and circnmstatitial, and 11 fell down bpt twice, and being'almost dead, 
sfith tlie depositions and other documents I was by oidef taken opt; hut fhlt'not taifr 
had eves^ appearance of geaniueness. They j release, nor was 1 sensible of anything for 
were dedicated to the Earl of Iliimney, to the ..'some hours afi,er. I was a in.iaer,«^i?*ivbjcct - 
liord Mayor, and to otliers. £.acli publication to behold, and hardly any that saw me 
liras retommended to the consideration of thougiit it possihle fur me to survive. 1 w.as 
both Houaee of Parliament, and one bore on nil over bruised from head to heel, and on 
its title-page tlie words Publialied by Com-, tlie small of my back, as I stood stooping, a 
. nuind. Not content with th^e startling pub- i stone struck me, which, being taken up, was 
lications, he once mure petilioued both J found to weigh more than, six pounds. On 
Ijbuuies of Parliament to be allowed to sub- j Monday in tlie city I was more tenderly 
atAntiaie hia charges. Fuller, who admits used, after liaviug made my complaint to 8ir 
the foigcries, says toat he wa.s as8ia«d liy his James Bateman, then sheriff On Friday, 
party that nothing could liurt him. was when f was carried to Bridewell, 1 w'as very 
promiseti,” be says, “ by several persous of''sick aud weak ; but notiiiug availed. 1 must 
figure and note that 1 shoul.Li have forty suffer, and had thirty-nine lashes. Being 
Witnesses tq,stand by me, ami be {uiungfit off ironed w ilh Heavy fetters, 1 was sent down 
with honour.” Many persons,of 4iigh rank immeifiately to hard labour, aud not so much 
were Mmpromised by his sl.atenu‘nts, and the | as allowed 'to be dressed ; inaomucii tliM 
House of Loi^s witre coptpelled to order his when I came from woik at nighty the blopd 
attdidHuce. Fuller tlien began tlie old trick | had drjeil my shirt aud skin together, so that' 
ofsliuffling. He prtAended that Jones would bgth came off. had a violent fever, but 
not come, until he had protection from the must to, work the next day by six. I was 
Hbnso. When this was granted, iib took tlie iiarbaroiialy used by some of the petty officers 
messengers into the country,for twelve days of the place, and was inhumanly beat and ' 
ia search of Jones, who never could be found, bruised by one of the arls-masters. I am 
SiWetimes,|iie Jacobites had thieatened to now,” Fuller concludes, “a prisoner in the 
murder Jones if hq, came to the House ;| common side of the Queen’s,Bench; lodged 
, sometimes, Jones was liidin^ at the lionso i under ground in ciose uauseorlS lioles, such 
' of Mr. Ingolsfiei'l, who wtS as airy aud as a gentleman would hardly put a dbg 
nusubstanlial as Jones; aud sometimes into that he loved. We liave no air, nor is 
both of them had- promi.ied to be at the there anything But misery to be seen. I 
Three Tuns Tavoi'D, at Lndgalc Hill, or some have been also kept in ii-ons, though now 
other place, and did not come, Jones having only a prisoner for debt,, and all my usage 
lilskeu fi igiit s^ain aud vanished. The House in the execution of my sentence has been 
at last gut tired vl tliis; and in spite of barbarous beyoml comparison, which makes 
letters to the Chancellor, and the Speaker, me, with holy Job, cry out: Pity me; pity roe, 
auAtbe Chief Justice, soleimily attesting the O ye my friends ; for tlie hand of the Lord is 
gteiuiueness; of the documents, aud promising uponmel’l 

to prodqee Joues if they would only grant A dismal termination this—awofuldiange 
him time and money, and in spite of actual from livery servants, and cokch and six,'i«d 
'letters from Jones himself promismg to come lodgings in Pall Mall, and waistcoats,of stuff 
—FiiiWwas again indicted, and couvictod, worth forty shillings the yae^ Hor was 
still'calling on the name of Jones, aud offuiiug there now any hope of recovery. Vhe him- 
iApqi^D^ce him witjiiu eight hours. deeds wliom Fuller had accused, had suffered 

smitotice was, that Fuller sliould go imprisonment and paid their fines, till 
to all* -the Courts in Westminster witli governments were tired—and good- Queen 
a ^pkpar 'pinned upon him, expressing his Anne' was on' the throne^ Intormhig was 
ctinie; be should stand three dave ia out of fashion, and Fuller stas at last too 
. tlto ]dll^, two 'hours at a time, at Charing much damaged Doc, the btuineas. 

CkessL Temple Ban and the Iloyal Exchange; “To end my daib id eoKtude,” he piously 

' 1.^ —I.:..._-a ft_! __ ___ ^ _1 


that he should be whipped at Bridewell says in 
to iiard,labour, .and, fined' a thousaiia blessede 
v'inariui';—all cf wbioh was ekecuted, aa ap^ wishes.” 


says m a, posted 
blessed qtoruity,t’W i 


"and piwpars for a 
utmost extent of my 
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* he appears to Uhve gob .out of primn 
offniii. Fiffeep years dftorw|'rds, we obtain a 
moroentary glimpse of him, getting a liviijg 
by a petty roguery, which tells hoC much he 
had fallen—perau^ling poor tra*<]eemen of 
power to get them small apvmiiftent 
appoinAidflts, and inducing them uydiif Wd 
Ifilk to 'give him sums of mpney: for wmch 
he was committed tp Newgi^e.in 8ev|itt«en| 
hiimired and seventeen. Aft«r t^ he drot>S' 

I._I_ 


tion of and altitude conld tliej Bo ^ 

agreeable in a photbgraphiO portlni^., or gire 
any correct idea . of > the original. ‘Ms, 
however, availed nothing* to stem the tide of 
persibcijitioji, which set in, gently at first, but 
gradually^imrCasing in poilrer, until it broke* 
dovtn every brnier, wnieh the fbims and* 
decencies of society had raised before it. 

■ The attei^k was commenced with letters, 
\4iich* came one and two a-day, tliree and 


into an obscurity in which we. have,*failed, in {four,>ten, ^ dozen, even twenty at last, firona* i 


of much searching, to trafc^ luiii/ Ihis ‘ photographic artists, soliciting the favour of 

Ikinrk nn <fe ! n Cavaa AotiVkA m Ai m ^ 


not difficult to imagine him, aft^’many visitai^ sitting.' Some came with bare requests^ 
to Newgate And Bridewell, condemned forjolffers baokeJ by the recouimendatieiiB of 


sonic petty fotgeiy, and makiiig^bjs last ap- 
l«eariince one nidrning at Tyiiurn, or in front 
of hiiutli*friend Jack Tutchin^ lodgings— 
slinking out of the, world with an alias which 
sheltered him from the fierce liowlings of the 
mob, and concealed his fate for ever. 


A COUNTERFEIT TRESENTMENT. 


My name is not unknown to the Briliab 
pniilic. When I mentum that 1 am the 
author of those powerful letters which ajipear 
oeeasiwially under the signature of llydro- 
j/ho'iios, I need scarcely add.lhat I 
roll. Ill ated Sweetwort. While writing those 
Icttci-.s I was a happy man. My»privacy was 
. a.s fliictly prcsi-rved as that of^Juniug, and 
jir^baliiy for the same reasdii, Veeanse my 
name would then liavc added iiotliing to the 
^UMC of my fuhniuatiuns. In a moment of 
weakness I allowed the veil to bt? ^orn 
asunder. My letters were ollectcd and pub 
li.-ihed ; and, not content with that, to show 


acquaintances, to whom they were allowed to 
refer; others giving a list of what tiiey had 
i^already done in tlie wide field of literary and 
*arlistic portraits. All these letters required 
to be answered according to the rnli» of 
business and politenesa * 

Not alw iys, however, was the request con¬ 
veyed in writing; frequently it gave rise to 
personal visUs ei geutlemauly-lookiug men, 
who, if I was not at home, would nqt leave 
their cards, saying it was no matter, and they 
would calLagain. Some, great tiustand iu- 
jCiine • ■ ■ 


dustry, obtldned au interview, and were very 
am tlio Jgiilficult tobowoiit, they i^ereso mild ami {ler- 
■’ ^uasivc. A few of the more energeiie, when .j 
they called, were thoroughly prepared to 
take aXvaiipigc, if f iiappened to be in one of 
my moimiiis c4' weakness. Boys were wait¬ 
ing with tli'e necc^s^y apiiaratHS round' the 
coi iier ; and soinetTilies tl!e shadow of jL^e 
abominable instrument was cast by the sun¬ 
light across my study blinds, as 1 xvas en¬ 
deavouring ■with all the powers at my com¬ 
mand to get rid of its owner. I was as much 


iny versatility, I gum* to the woi'ld a collec 

' tion of poetry, boariiig my signature at full' attacked by the implements of photographic 
length, under the title of The Rliododendroii, ^ art, as ever an uiipopular Irisii landlord wav 

_ _ li’*_-1. t 4\ _•_1.., 1.1.I 4 


Clift otlier poemn. For about tliroc months by the biuiulcrbui^ses of iusolveut tenauta. 
after the publi satioii of these two volumes, ] .My excited imn^matiorp saw the detestable 
1 had the exciting pleasure of seeing myself 1 lens {loiiitcd at yie in the street, levelled, at 


torn to pieces by my enemies in tlie daily i my dressiug-room''Airtaju»ulk I went through 


and weekly critical organsand tlie stupefy-! the t.ask of sliaviiig; liirlilmg for me in bye- 


iiig agtmy of seeing myself defended by my 
friends in the same channels of ]iublic! 
instruction. The i»8ult of this contest was 
that I became a literary lion. No gathering 
of wits was considered perfect without me. 
My time, during the week, was divided 
■ between dinner parties, evening parties, and 
conversazioni. Occasionally, as T passed 
along the streets, I Lad the satisfaction of 
seeftjg men who were walking.together, turn 
roun<7 as I went fiy, and hearing them say 
to each other'IRiBtily : “There he is! That’s 
Sweetworr!—Bydniphobius, you know! I’ 

I had lived in this happy state for about 
six mouths, wlien it was suddenly found by 
plioiogmphic artists that a public demand 
existed for my portrait. I might have antici¬ 
pated this natural result of mjv exalted posi¬ 
tion, but I liad {luvposely.eloaed my eyes to 
i%,iw certain reasenH of A physical nature. 

My face and head are ^ that peculiar 
character, that, uft4ex no possible eombiua- 


laiies, and under cover dl the trees in the 
open liieadows; stationt^i even in the very 
centre of the green-coated Gerniaii band who 
played their operatic selection before my 
breiikfast-room window. 

The real or prcButued ties 'of family andi 
kindred were raked up to assist in my per- 
seculion. if- 

Afull-beardedgentlcman of Veuetia*kiii|^i 
waited upon me early one moriiiug,'Virith 'a 
letter from an agriculturist stalionw Sih 
of the moat in.iccessihle parts' Wales, 
beggihg to iutixiduce the bearer to my notice, 
he being the grandson of some old lady that 
I was supposed to remember, who ww Ui« 
niece'of tuy niotlier's aunt by my maiher^f 
marriage with her first husband befurh ^0 
became the wife of luy late iatlier. I read 
the letter, and exhibited a <ieoeut degree of 
cordiality to my visitor. 1 even invited him 
to dinner, when, to my horrur, he slowly-, 
explained, over the wine, the o^ect of his 
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visit—the old story—^my portrait. Bat he “Now, air,””he said loudlyj,in the tone of 
did'iiot get it. O no! a policeman who^iad just caught a notorious 

' On another occasion', by the carelessness and criminal, “^ou are aware that for sQme time, 

■_ ignorance of a new servant, a sbiibby sherifT’s- a growing'demand has existed for yonr 
' officer" looking man was admitted'into my porti’ait?” 
study, where he immediately toolfi a seat, I evented, silently. ^ fi *• 

placing a greasy hat Upon the floor, contain- “^Tou ‘are aware,” he dontinned, calmly, 

Ing a red cotton pocket-handkerchief. .1 but forcibly, “ that, when a demand reaches 

awaited his pleasure, not being d^i^are tlud, a certain lieighta'it must be supnlied 1” 


distress was likely to be put in forirent. 'He I “Goqd. ' Look here.” 

, v;;i8 not long in explaining his business. ^ He dre* a ^deture frora his espaciona coat- 

“ Of coarse,” he began, “ns I says to <{focket. Ho placed it in my hand. I examined 
gov’uer, a gei»t didn’t ought to have Kia valable it carefully. It w-is a marvellous ju:^idnctiou 
time took up without getlin’ suffin for it." of photograplifc skill,—a beetle-browed inaij. 
“Si*! ” I said, in astonishjneut. with the Sunday comjSexion of amasLur 

“ Well,’kibe continued drowsily, without chimiiey-swecp, the lineaments of a eiruveh- 
noticing my remark, “a gent’s pictiir ietclies warden mixed with those of the professional 
pioney—coiisekently it’s worth money—that’s burglar, but whether the church war*)en (.urned 
about the size of it, I think ? ” burglar or the burglar turned churchwarden, 

I gave him no reply, beinr too much en- it w;is impossible to determine, 
gaged in thinking of the unmiaritableness of “ Know that person ? ” asked my visitor, 
the world, which was probtloly attributing I replied that 1 did not. 
my coyness to interested motives. The “ Bill Tippets—the L.ambethPlienomcnon.”’ 
photographic professors perhaps thought that “ Of the prize-ring ? ” 
the prmier price for’my portrait luwt not yet “ Of the prize-ring.” 
been offered to me, a^jd'had sent tins agree- I returned the ])ortrait of Bill Tippets, 
able agent to negociate the purcliase. <• “ Now,” couthnicd my visitor, *' I’m a 


tne world, wiiicn was prooaoiy attributing I replied that 1 did not. 
my coyness to interested motives. The “ Bill Tippets—the L.ambethPlienomcnon.”’ 

photographic professors perhaps thought that “ Of the prize-ring ? ” 

the prmier price for’my portrait luwt not yet “ Of the prize-ring.” 
been offered to me, a^id'had sent tins agree- I returned the jiortrait of Bill Tippets, 
able agent to negociate the purcliase. <• “ Now,” coiithnicd my visitor, *' I’m a 

“ Come,” he added, in what w%a8 intended practical man. I’ve got an oi-iier for two 
to be a wlicedling tone, “it’s so'on pveiQ? you thousand copies of your portrait, for home 
know ; only'like havin’ a tooth outl' afVer all. consumption, knd, fifteen hundred for c.vpor- 
If a geu’elman’s a gen’elman, my ^ov’ner ’ll tation. I don't w'ant to do anything ollunsivo”; 

■ do the thing t1iat’s#‘ight,”;>M.- but, knowing your objection to sit for a 

W'licther this man was simply inebriated photo^V'iph, I have been compelled to look 
—a paid agent, or a eelf-coustiluted agent, aiijoiigst my stock fiir something like you, and 
‘ I did not stay to ascertain. At the close I can find nothing so ne.ar the mark as Bill 
of the last speech I liad him moved bodily Tippets.” • 

out of the house, and I was annoyed with A cold perspiration came over me: the 
no more personal applications for the space practical man had got me in his power. 
of^Uiree weeks. ' . * . “This order for two thousand copies of 

, For the short period of three weeks I was your likeness for home eons^tmpiion, and 
entirely undisturbed, and .be^n to comfort fifteen hundred for exportation," huTesumod, 
'myself with the (Jeliglitfi}! .belief that the “must bo executed within ten days, and I can 
portrait mania, as fiu'^as I was concerned, had only give you till ten o’clock to-inorrow 
at length worked itsjlf out by sheer exhans- morning to decide. At that hour 1 imist 
tion, and died quietly,away. I was the victim know whether it is to be Bill Tippets, or ilr. 
of a miserable self-deception. Tlio calm was Bdgar yweetwort. Good ipormiig.” 
qnly the forerunner of the tempest. Long before the appointed hour, I was 

Entering my stuik;', one morning, a little sitting helplessly, under a broiling sun, in a 
earlier than usu^.!,! found it, to my astonish- glass cage upon the tiles of an elevated house 
men^ in the possession of a tall, stout, deter- near the Haymarket, W., composing my 
miQjsd looking man, who returned luy en- countenance according to the imiteriuus iu- 
qniriiig glance with a steady eye, that seemed : utructious of the relentless photogi-apher. 

prepared for everything, A mysterious feel- - - - ■ ■. • . ., . ' o- 

'mg came over me, as I gazed with a kind of */-,iTi-nTnn 

fascination upon the stranger, tliat at last I Miv. OIlAKLLo DICwLlNS 
had found my master. He had obtaqied VVILJ. READ AT ST MARTIN'S *HAl.L‘ 
I^miseion, in defiance of my strict ii.struc- ou Bvskixo, Jut,v 1st. at Eight, The Took 


■ uniue uver uici AS a u ikiiiu ui %*Tk /'tit kttr nn nrrTrxTri 

fascination upon the stranger, tliat at last I Miv. OIlAKLLo DICwLLiNS 
had found my master. He had obtaqied VVILJ. READ AT ST MARTIN'S *HAl.L‘ 

admission, in defiance of my strict ii.struc- o« Tin.HsnAV Evskixo, Jut,v 1st. at Eight, The Took 
tiona, by stepping over the pail and the travcLleo, Boots at the UoLLv-'fiimiNN, andJUas. 
housemaid, as she was cleaning the steps in' dAiir. _ , „ „ „ 

the moling, i^monstrance, with such a man, I k'Sumbmd Five 

X BeeiQftd to fetil was lisele^, and 1 allowed him A.toii and Galloncm, Balf-a-crowji ; Uni'uAoi.‘vod 

4ft fl'tjl.tA W4fi IkUftiuefiB u.ij Boutej Ouo TIoH^to Tio liad at OiHip* 

10 smo ms ii^.once, WiinoilWIHer- HHir«.*PuWl»bi,ra, las, PiccadixJy; mid at 

ru{itioii| couscioiia^th^t no time would be lost. < st. Hoiuu'a LoogAmv. 


i 3^ Right of Trantlalinif Ariicles from Hohsksou) Wonss ** reoerv^^hg the Authors, 


Hwtli,ttnadL C'riutsdbj Bua.nn S BrA^a, WhltcMua, Unsaa. 
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['HE END OF FWEDYt'B) BllOTHEKS. 


[s long aa !• can remember,*1 have always 
loved tlie City—taking a strange delight in 
w.'indering up and down its busy streets, 
elbowing its merchants in their favourite 
gathering-]ilaees, and listening to the luiirvel- 
Ictus Idstorios of many of its greatest money¬ 
makers. i like these men, iierhaps, because I 


offices) is fixed a rain-washed aniv-dial, and 
over this is a siun.ll weathercock turr&t that 
at one time contained a bell. * 

Aliy time betw'eeu twelve o’clock and four, 
I may be found seated upon that old bench 
under the tree. Sometimes I bring a book, 
and read ; sometimes 1 sit in listless repose, 
repeopling tht^ place with quaintly-dressed 
shadows of the old stout-hearted merchants 


am not of them. 1 am of that listicas, aim- ] of the ]>ast. I seldom have more than one 
less, dre.aiuy nature, which coidd not make companion. TJuder the^archway, and along 
money if it tried. The most promising enter- the passB^e, busy men pass to and from 
prise would wither under my touch. Few. their work the whole, clay long, but they 
are tlie guineas in iny pockdt that I can cal? arc ^oo much occupied, or too anxious, to 
liiy own, but 1 am well content, and no give a morq^nt’s glance at the garden, or 
feeling of envy aviso’s in iny mmd .as T listen | to Wteer^ the way. Aly only ijpllow-visitor 
to the musical clinking of«coTn thaff comes is atin.^M plerk, whose years must have 
ffom the open doors of tlrn rich banking- j numbereama ^arly ninety, but ]jhoBe memory 
bpuses. j is clear and strSlI^'ilUiough his body is bent 

My most frequent haunt is an oki» nook' with age. He is a kind of pensioner ^;ou- 
in the heart of the City^ which, although | nected with the place, and is the owner of the 
now thrown open as a jmhlic thoroughfare, few faded flowers in the corner of the gryiiiid, * 
must have been, ^n*former tinie.s, the jirivatte i which Ife tends with his own hands. For, 
garden of some wcaltliy meivhaiit’s mansion, j eighty long, vreary yeara he has lived in 
The entrance is under a low archway, built | these old huMmngs, never having been 
with bricks of the deejicst puridi? reil, and 
over tne archj^ay, in a white niche, stands a. 
short, weBfll^beateii figuro of a man, cut in 


he will drop into a CiLy^-ave. 

From the day when i ventured to give him 


of the City furSter than Newipgton fields. 
Here he was, hoi'h, and here, when the ap¬ 
pointed time sTralbcome, wltliin sound oi the 
stone, in a costume of a former age. Passing \ familiar bells, kvi? the fawiiliar footsteps of 
over the well-worn pavement through the | the nioney-makere tripping over his head, 
arch, you find yourself in a small quadrangle 
containing that rarest of all things in these 
niodcru days—a ,city garden. Small care! some advice about the management of a lilac 
iloos it now receive, because no one can claim i bush, apparently in a dying state, he came 
it as his own. The ground is black and hard— | and sat by my side, poifting into my willing 
the yellow gravel having long .since been I ear all the stories that he knew about the old 
troildoii out-—and the chief vegetation which' liouses, that surrounded ua. He soon found 
it boasts are two large chesimt •trees, that in me a sympathetio listener, who never 
eocm to gain in breadth and vigour aS the ' iuterrapted or wearied of his iiairatives—the 
years roll on. A few drooping flowers in one i stores of a memory which extends over 
corner, show that some town-bred hand is' more than three-fourths of a century of time. 


near, fond i4 the children of the country, 
though IRtle versed in their nature aud^their 


At one corner of the quadrangle is apart 
of the building with several long, d.-uk, 
ways. Under the shade of one of the’trees narrow, dusty windows, closelysshut up with 
stands an old wooden scat, chipped in many; lieav/oaken shuttera, scarcely visible tlirough 


places, and rudely carved with names and 
dates. Sitting on this bench, and Iftokiiig 
before you to the other side of |he quadrangle, 
the eye rests upon a short passage running 
under wooden arches, like an aisle in the old 
Flemish Exchange of Sir Thomas Greshfiu. 
Oil the face of Slue brickwork dwelling sur 


the dirt upon the glass. None of the panes oi'e 
broken, like those of a house in cliaiicery, but 
its general gloomy, ruined appearance would 
assuredly have given it aa a prey to 
(icstniction, if it had not* been in its present 
secluded position. ■ Its dismal aspect excited 
my interest, and I obtained from my com- 


mounting these arches (now turned into pauion his version of its story. 


3 ver 
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.y^ive it in his own person, though not he seek,-—and *1 do not think he -was Bked 
exfiedy in iiis own words. cAougii by any Of the clerka-'to be made 

> At>oot the middle .of the last century, two tSe subiect.of those little nleiiaantriea tlmt. 


eniphiynient. Their trausaclions were large, me of si fa'nss'«ct of caivlessnesa, tliat had 
their correspondents very numerous ;'brought dtftvu^i^ounle the only rebuke lever 
but, although they must h.avc been constantl^f'afcceived from my emjilojers. cllut 1 fimnd 
receiving information, by letter and other- out too well ^ftcrwartls, that m^^a^inate of 
«4ae, that would have been valuable to them his charactcar was fccuTeet—more correct tlnu) 
in speculations on the slock-markot, they that of my fellow-cleika, many o f w hom 
never, to the best of my knowledge, m.ade were superiol- to me in education' and 
use of it for that purpose, but condued their position, though not in diseerument. 

.attention slrictly to their trade. This building My constant occupation—when I w.ns not 
was not divided then as you seo it now. In actively enijdoyed in the duties of the ofUce 
that cornel- which is closed up were our —was watching Michael Armstrong; and I 
counting-houses, the ]»rivate room of the two soon convinced myself, that ovoryThing Ifte 
brothers being on the groilhd-floor. The did was the result of deep, (jnick, keen,"and 
rest of the s(j^uai-e was used as warehouse.^, selfisli calculation. I felt tiiat tlie bringing 
except the side over the arches, and that was hack of the letter was not tlic result of'iiny 
set apai-t as the pirivate rosidene. of the impulse of honesty, hut of a conviction that it 
partners, who lived there together, one being was safer and more profitable to do so, 
a Iwchelor, and the other a widower without ‘.ou])lcil with a «etermiiiation to malse the 
children, I was quite a young man at this most of his seeming virtue. VVliatIhooldev 
time, but I remember cverytliiiig ai^listrictly Mr. Fordyce gave him, I never knew; but 
as if it was dhly yesterday that lam*-^’akii)g 1 judge* trom^Lis liberal eharaeter that it 
about, instead of seventy years agjo 1 have, was somelhiliir 'consiiJerahle ; and I know 
porliaps, a stVong.jeasoi);,*! my sharpened that when Michael Armstrong took his placi- 
ineiswry—I consider myself the innocent in ouv,counting-house, he was only (loing"" 
cau.se of the destruction of the firm of Fordyce, that which he dunl willed to do Irom t!ie 
Drotliera, through an accident resulting from first moment th.at he had opcia-d the lost 
my carelessness. One afternoon 1‘went to letter, and ascertained the firm IVom whom 
t!ic Fost-ofliee with a lettcy directed to a it was sent. There w-as, at times, some- 
firm iu Antw-erp with whom we had large thing fo-arfully, awfully faseiiiatiiig in watch- 
ddftlings, I dropped it op- the way. It iiig the si'tenl, steady working of a will like 
contained a'bank drinft for a large amount, his, and loseeitbre.akiug dow-qitil3progre.ss 
and, although every seai'ch was made for it every ban-icr opposed againstwhether 
that afternoon and eveniiy.th w-as w-ithout erected by God or man ; others saw it, and, 
success. The next ^oriiiug, about eleven watched it, like me, and were equally 
o’clock, it was hrongiit to our counting-house dazzled and paraly&ed. 
by a rather shott y^jung man of singnlar Michael Armstrong affected to be sorae- 
though pleasing aspect, named Michael what deaf—1 e.-iy affected, for 1 have good 
Armslajong. He had a long interview reason to believe that the infirmity was.put 
with the elder^ pantner, Mr. James For- on to aid him in developing his many 
dyce, in the private room, and wluit trans- schemes. During the greater part of the 
pir^d we never exactly knew; but the day, he acted as private secretary of the 
i-eeult was, that from that hour Michael two brothers, sitting iu one corner of their 
Armstrong took his seat in our office as the laygo yoom, by that window on the ground- 
jumor cleric. ^ floor to the left, which is "now closed iijt, 

I had many opportunities of observing our like all the'others in that portion of the 
new companion, and I used them to the best building. « 

of ability. His appearance was muck in I have said before that the fitau were 
bis favour, i^d he had a considerable power often in the receipt of e.-irly and valuable 
of making himself agreeable when he thought intelligence, which they used fsr the legi- 
proper to use it. It was impossible to Jutlge timate purposes of their trade, but never 
of his age. He might have been fifteen,—he for speculations in the slock-niarket. A good 
might have been thirty. His face, at times, deal of our business lay iu com and sugar, 
looked old and careworn, at others, smiling and the iuformaticsi that the brothers got. 
and young, but there was sometimes a vacant enabled them to make large purchases and 
calculatiug, insincere expression in his eye, sale^ with greater advantage. Sometimes 
that was not pleasant. He made no friends speiaal messengei-s came wji,h letters, some- 
m the place,—none sought liim^ none did times pigeon expresses, as was the custom in 
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less ^reserve, as there vras qiily a half-deaf lived upon the premises in those rooms o^er 
eecretary iu the room)—were drunk in by, the arches. 

that sharp, calm, smiling, deceitful face at the EsWi®r Barnard, at this time, Vm not more 

v/^dgw. But^ perhaps, his •grSaJeat opiwr- thiia 'twenty years of age; rather short in 
tunity wag daring the opening‘of t%e morn- figure; very pretty and interesting, jvjth 
iiig icttiira,— many of them mluable^ as larg^idark, thouglitful eyes. Her manners 
coming from important cwre^nondcntj abroad. were'^%niet and timid, the natural result'of 
Michael A rmstneng's dufy to receive tte life /jpent chiefly within these red-!>ri^ked 
key of the strong-room-fronr 'th'e partners, walls,•in attendance upon au infirm father, 
when they cam% to bud||ess> in the morn- and two old luerchaiitS! Bhe went out lery 
ibg, and jgi prepare the Iwuks fur the S’lrlfs seldom, exce]>t on Sundays and Wednesday 
iu the^/lhter offices. This^ atrong-roora was evenings, and then only to that old city 
just''^ Ihn back of 4kli*.*James Fordyce’s cliurcb just beyond the gateway, whose bells 
chair, and as h/openod the most important arc ringing e#ren now. In the summer-time, 
^BOfRsiioudence, reading i* to liis brother, after business-hours, she used to bring her 
who rested on the corner of the table, there work and sit upon this bench, under this 
must have been a sharp eye and a sharper tree ; and in winter her favourite place, while 
car watching through the crevices cf the iron her father was dozing over tlie fire in a deep 
door behind them. The next duty that fell leathern chair, was in the dark i-ecesses of 
to Mich.ael Armstrong, after the letl-TS were that long window, in the corner of their 
read and sorted, was, to take any drafts that sitting-room, oveiiookiiig the giirden. She 
might be in them to the bankers, and bring was very modest and retiring, never appear- 
back the cash-box, which was always depo- ing more tlian was absolutely necessary 
sited there for safety overnight. This journey during the day ; buffor all her care, many 
gave liim au opportunity of acting upoii the a busy pen was stopped in the office as 
information that he had'gatbered, and hedost her small, light form flitted rapidly under 
no time in doing so. Of course, we never tlie arched passage ; and many an old 
knew exactly what he diil, Rr how he did it; lif^art si^ed jn remembram^ of its bygone 
but we guessed that 1;jircfUgh seme agent, y(?',,ydul ^days, while many a young heart 
with the money that Mr." J nibes Fordyce bad thrj0Qgj|*with something more of hope and 
given him when he brought back the letter, love. • 

he niailc purchases and sales iu^tiie stock- The one who saw her most yaa^ioiiael 
market, with more or .less success. He Ai-mslrong. His duty, every night, was to 
never altered in his nufnner or appedrance ; lock up the wareroonis and count iu"-liousls, 
never betrayed by word or signs to any of rendering the ke^'s to old Burnurd, who 
the clerks, his* losses or bis gains ; and never placed them in the juivate apartments of the 
neglected his mecluinical dutie.s, although lie two brotbei^. Since the old clerk’s bodily 
must h.'ive been much troubleii iu mind at weakness hatistincreased, this task was ton- 
times, by ttie operations he was conducting fided to his dauglit^-, who'executed it timidly 
secreUjh««fIt of doors. at first, gaiftina courage, however, by degrees, 

Although not a favourite with the clerks, until, at lastj.s'lo cj^n^e^to consider it a part 
lie liecame a favourite with the jiartners. of the ilay’s labonh. even )deai)ant to look 
There was no undue {tartiality exhibited to- forward to. Wlietlftf ' Michael Armstrong 
wardsliim, for they were too scrupulously j net ever really loved EstlKr Barnard is more 
for that,—but his remarkable business apti- than I can say. lhave to judge him heavily 
tttde, his cai-e 8.nd industry, his manners, and enough in other and greater matters, and I 
probablylii8sup|)osediiifirmity,l)roughtimme- am, therefore, loth to suspect him in this, 
diatcly before tiicm, every hour iu the day by lie l\ad no faith, no hope, Jio heart—nothing 
Lis position as private secretary, liad a but braid, brain, ceaseless brain; and sauJlt 
natural influence, and met with adequate love, that 1 have found, ever came from a 
reward, soul like this. What he thought and meant 

*• In this wa5f five years passed, quietly was always hidden beliind tli* same calm, 
enough, to ail outward appearance; but smiling mask—the same thoughtful,' decep- 
Michael Armstrong was working actively tive, even beautiful face. _ He used bis ap- 
and litesperately beneath the surface, and jjearanoe as only another instrument to aid 
biding his time. ’ . him in his designs, and lie seldom used it iu 

Ill thoStf upper rooms to the right,* exactly vahi. Esther's love for Michael Armstrong 
facing our counting-houses, lived an old clerk, was soon no secret to_ the whole bouse, and 
named Barnard, with one child, a daughter, many, wliilc tliey envied him, miicereiy pitied 
named Fstlier. The place was a refuge pro- her, tlioimli they could scarcely give a reason 
vided for an old and faithfdl, poor, and nearly for so doing. The partners, liowever—espe- 
worii-out servant of the house; and the ciaJlyMr. James Fordyce—looked with favour 
Salary he received was .more like a pension, upon the match ;. but, from some cause, her 
for his prescviijp was never required m the I father, old Barnard, felt towaras it a strange 
office, except when he chose to render it. | repuguaqce. It may have been that there 
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wa^a^e aelfish feeling at the bottom of his window jnst as hiS'brother hadtm'n’cd slowly 
upjiosif^n—sonic natural and pardonable back 'under the arcltway. It last 

disinclination to agree to an union, that he ever saw of j^im, alive, 
threatened to deprive him in his sickness , . ’ 

and his old ago of an only daughter w^ was For several days after Mr. James Fordyce’s 
both-his coinpaiiion aud his nurse. jBferthis departure,^ef'fry thing went on as before^ ^le 
as it may, he would not any definite time started ^ a Ftiday, with a view of breakiug 
for the marrioge, although, for his daugiiter’s the lung, tedious jouruey, by speudiiig the 
lyike, lie did uot prohibit the visits rf him Sahilay'^wkh some friends in Stuil'ordshire. 
upop whom her heart was bestowed. W'^haSl Oh the folio why Wednesday, towards the 
.^-mstrung did uot press just theu for a'more close of th,e *w.y, pigeomexpress arrived 
favsmi'iibie delerniinaiion, and, for this reason, from Liveqiuol) bfmiiig a c<>nununicatioM in 
I •am led to believe that he had obtained luatJcAndwriting, which was taken ,tii to Mr. 
Ilia object—an excuse for being npoh the Koliert Fordyc* in the private rdt.>m No 
premises unsuspected after the business hours one in the. oflico—i.xcr.pt, doubtleps,' MTcuael 
of the day*were over. 1 never Jsnew him to Armstrong—knew for mail}’'daj's what that 
allow his wilt to be opposed, and I must, short letter contained ; but wi-knew to(»*WT!fI 
thei'efore, conclude, that in this instance he what aiiothor short letter conveyed, which 


her confidence and pure affection—happy iu aud started back to Liverpool. 'J’liis was iu 
the presence of him she loved—happy iu beiug Michael Armstrong’s handwriting, 
powerless to peneU'ato behindHho stony, Mr. James Foniyce, ujioii his arrival at 
cruel, selfish m;isk, that, in her trusting eyes, Liverpool, had found their manager corn- 
seemed always Lghled up with love and milted to large pin-cliasea iu American pro¬ 
truth. *' « duce witliout the kiiowleilge of lii.spiin(ii[ials. 

In this way, the daily life went on for in tlie face of a market that li.id rapidly and 
several montlis. Michael Armsti-oiig, by cave extmiisivcly fallen. This gentleman’s anxiety 
—unceasing care—^persovermice, and talent, to benefit his employers was greater tliau his 
i-ose, day by day, in the respect and cstinvt- prudence; aud, while finding that lie had 
tion of the partners. Much was eiitriisi^’lo made a fe.vrful error, lie had uot the courage 
him; and although he was not viaijiJf''^pro- to communicate 4t to London, although every 
moled over the hhads/)f he was hour rendered the position more ruinous, 

still tlw confidential clerk; aud the one in Mr. James Fordyce, after a short aud anxious 
whom was centred the management of the iiivestigation, sent 'a despatch to his brother, 
banking aud financial transactions of the for a sum of many thousands of pounds,—an 
house. ’"We presumed—for we know nothing amount as great as the lumscicouiil command 
then—that he was still working stealthily upon so suilden an emergency. 'I’liis money 
on the information that he gat'i^'cd in the was to be forwarded by special luossunger, 
partners’ room ; and which hi^ *tew position, wiihout au hour's delay, iu a Bank of Eng- 
more than ever, frave him opportunities of laud draft: nothing less would serve to 
using. It was a busy time ,fui»''speculutioii extricate t)ie local brauch from iiv-^fssiiig 
about this period. ,Fu^iiu^,irwere made dilhculty, and save the llrm from heavier 
and lost by stock-ganit^g, lu a day; and loss. Tlie letter arrived on the Wednesday,. 
Michael Armstrong wch his active, culcu- after tlie banks had clo.sod, aiul wheu uolhiug 
lating brain, was nob tbp luau to allow the could be done until the following morn- 
teuiptii)^ stream to rush by without plung- ing. lu the meantime, in all jirobability, 
ing into It. Michael Armstrong received 'instructions to 

Our firm had an inip/ortaiit branch house prepare a statement of the available re¬ 
nt Liverpool, through which it conducted its sources of the firm. 

shippipg-toade with ilmerlca. Every six 'J'hat evening, about half-past eight o’clock, 
mouths it was the- custom of one of ‘the when Esther Uiimard returned from church, 
Ijartuers—either Mr. James or Mr. itobert she found Michael Armstrong waiting for 
—to go down aud pay a visit of iuspec- her at the gateway. Ue deemed more-, 
tion to this house, a task that usually thoughtful and absent than urual; aud his 
occupied ten or twelve daya Mr. James face, seen by the flickering light of the street 
Fordyce, about this time, took his departure oil-lanip (it was an October night), had the 
one morning for Liverpool, leaving his brother old, palfe, anxious expression that I havp 
Robert in charge of the Loudon affairs.* 1 before alluded to. Esther though^ he was 
cau see them even now, shaking hands, oub- ill; but, in reply to her gentle inquiries, as 
side that old gateway, before Mr. James they entered the hou^o tugethrr, be said he 
step^d into the family coach in which the was merely tired with the extra lalmiir he 
brotners always i»sted the jouroeyt Michael had undergone, ednsequent upon the receipt 
Armstrong was gliding to and fro with certain of the intelligence from Mr. Janies Fordyce, 
required papers—imobtrusive, but keen and aud his natural solicitude for the welfare of 
watchtnl. As the coach, rolled away up the the firfai. ,,, 

narrow street, Mr. James looked oiy. of the Mr. Robert Fordyce’s habits—as, indeed, 
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the liaVits of both the brC 5 there—were very 
eiiuple. He walked fot- two lioura during 
the ereuing, from six o’clocl^to eight, and 
then re.-ul until nine, at whiuh>time he took a 
light bii]>per, consisting of a small roll and a 
gl^ ^ milk ; which was always fought to 
him by Esther; who left the little tr*y upon 
the table hy the aide of his book, Mid wished 
him good night until themioming,* She thm 
returned to Miclmel ArmStrolig, on the nights 
he visited her, to sit until the*cli)ekof the 
neighbouring clJlirch strilk^ ten, at which 
hour she ^t him out at the gate, and refi'jgtti 
■to rest. '■, , 

Oif the night ip qtiefttidh, she had placed 
the same simple siijuier ready upon her 
fHolfT; aii<l,••after retiring for a few moments 
to her room, to leave her hat and cloak, she 
s’eturned, ami took the tray to Mr. Robert’s 
apaiLmcnIs. She did not notice Michael 
Armstrong particularly before she went; 
blit, when she came back, she found him 
standing by the open doorway, looking wildly 
and restlessly into the pasB.ago. She again 
asked him anxiously if he was ill, and his 
answer was as before; adding, that he 
thought lie had heard her fatiier’s voice, 
calling her name, hut he*liail been mistakfti. 

They sat for some little time together 
over the lire. Michael ArmStrong would not 
take any supper, althoug^i jitessed hy Esther 
to do so. JJis mind was beeflpied with .some 
hidden thought, and he ap)ieared*as if en¬ 
gaged in listening for some exiiected sound. 
In tliis way passed about i^alf an hour, when 
Esther thought she fioard some distant 
groans, accompriuied by a noise, like that pro¬ 
duced by a heavy bo(}y falling on the ground. 
Estlier started up.; and Mioiiael Armstrong, 
who had ImarJ the noise 4oo, imme¬ 
diately snjmcrttcd the prohahle illness of her 
father.'- iJlhor waited not for another word, 
hut ran to his apartment, to find him sleep¬ 
ing calmly in ids bed. On her return, a few 
minutes afterwards, to flie room she had just 
left, she found Michael Armstrong entering 
the ilooi'way wi^h the light. He said he had 
been along the passages to make a search, 
Init without finding anything. He appeai'ed 
more composed, and advised her to dismiss 
tlie matter from her mind, Tliey sat together 
more cheerfully for the next half hour, until 
the ten o’clock bells sounded from the-neigh- 
Jiouring church, when she went with him 
across the garitcn to the gate. Tlie customary 
kiss was given at the door, and the custo¬ 
mary 4augh and good night received from 
the old private watchman parading- the 
street; ISut Esther Barnard, as she* locked 
the wicket, and walked across the garden 
again to her own room, felt a heavy-hearted 
foreboding of some great sorrow that was 
about to fall upon her. Her prayers that 
night were longer than usual, and Jier eyes 
Were red witli weeping before she w|ut to 
sleep. •, 

Meantime; the lamp in Mr. Robert 


ymna mj 

Fordyce’s apartment (the second .•^«((ow 
from the euu-dial) burnt dimly through the 
night, and died out about the braak of day 
Jts maj^ter had died some hours before. 

In morning the porters‘opened-the 
place»at the usual hoar,>aud the full tide of 
bnsine8.s again set in. One of the earliest, 
but not the earliest, to arrive was Michael 
Apmstkmg. His firat inquiry was for Mr» 
Robejfjf Fordj'co, who was generally inebis 
private room to open the letters, and 'give'out 
the keys. He bad not been seen. An l)«nr 
passed^ and tlien the inquiry was extended to 
the dwelling-house. Mieiiael Armstrong saw 
Esther, and begged her to go a^id knock at 
Mr. Robert’s* &or. She went, slbwly and 
fearful!}', knocked, and there wSis no answer. 
Knocked again with the same result. The 
alarm now spread, that something serious 
had happened. Esther retired tremblingly 
with her forebodings of the night more tlmn 
half realised, while the clerks came up, and, 
after a briSf consultation, broke open the 
door. 

A room with a close and slightly chemical 
smell ;• tlie blinds still down ; an oil-lamj) 
that had burnt out; «. book half open npon 
tlfli table ; a nearly empty tumbler that con¬ 
tained i^k ; a roll untouched ; and Mr. 
lit'^ier^ .Fordyqp, lying dead, doubled up on 
the near a conch, the damask covering of 
whic]iviA,h.ad tjrn and bittijp. On the table, 
near the tniku* .w^wasea small, screwed-up 
paper, containing some of the poisofl from 
wliich ho had died ; and near to this was^a 
letter directed, somewhat tremblingly, in 
Ins o^n handwriting to his brotlier, Mr. 
James. , 

One of iim earliest, but not the earliest in 
the room, aw'. Michael Arjnatrong, c^m, 
(ligiiified, and cdllected. Though far younger 
tlian many dthep, he took the lead naturally 
and firmly, If.id.mo ong seemed to have nerve 
or inclination to ';Jispute his authority. 
Esther stood anxiously amongst the crowd at 
the door looking oti ^rtth her whole soni 
starting through her eyes, 

Michael Armstrong took up the letter 
upon the table. It was unsealed. He opened 
it, and read in a clear, firm voice, the short 
and, painful statement it containeii. Mr.* 
Robert Fordyce confessed to his brother 
that for some time he had largely appro¬ 
priated the funds of the firm to his own use 
tor speculations that had turned out unsuc¬ 
cessful ill the stock-market. Unable to 
refund the money to meet the sudden ■ 
emergency that had fallen upon the house, 
and fearing to see his brother again after 
peipetraling such a wiotug, he had resolved 
to die by poison, administered by his own 
hand. 

• Heep sRence, broken Jby sobs and tears, 

• followed the reading x>f this letter, for the 
dead merchant was loved and respected by 
all. A short summons, written by Michael 
Armstrong, as 1 have said before, was tied to 
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tltbsprseoD, aud seut to Mr. James Fordyce at while he appeared to feel his presence irk- 
iiiverpdol. seme, he seemed always anxious to have him 

•For the next few days the business of the near. Better would it have been for him if 
bouse was almost at a standstill. The sad he hud let him go his ways, 
e^ept wai4 Mie gossip of the Excbang^lknd the‘ It was impossible for Michael Armstrong 
commercial coffee-rooms; aud the cfeflit otf to be ignoriintrf)f this state Of things^ ai;d it 
Fordyce, Brothers, high as their character only sm’ved.to make him, if* possible, more 
stood in the city, was, of eousrso, materially kcen-ejeil and watchful. What he thought 
and fatally injured by this sudden csjJrdnity. br'aid*W{ft still only known*to himself, but 
\ It w.as late on the Friday night when Mr. fuete was occjpr'iomd evidei^e upon the sur- 
! James .Fordyce returned, liaviug staled at face that (^feeiued <Jo indicate the direction of 
oj^ee upon wie receipt of the despatch, and iiis silent woi(kii».' 

pcMled the whole way. He spent au hour in ^ (tt(>ur house had never entirel}^, recovered 
silent aud sacred communion with hilj dead the shock given to its credit by tkc violent 
brotSier, and every one read in his fine, open, death of Mr.-lthberfe Fordyce. .Ehtnoiirs of 
benevolent 'face how thorongl»ly the wrong our being in an insolvent pnaitioii were oceu- 
was forgiven had shaken the foundations siunally bandied about the losv n, gjXbtir.Q 
of the &‘m, aud sent one of its members to a strength with the maturing of a large 
sudden grave. demand ; dying away for a time, after it had 

He then devoted himself, night and day, l>een promptly satisfied. Our bankers, too, 
to an invealigtition of their financial position, begau to look coldly upou us. 


aided iu everything by Michael Armstrong, 
who was ever at bis side. In the course of a 


)r Michael Armstrong, The rumours gradually took a more con- 
e. In the course of a sistent and connected form ; ;ui unfavourable 


few daj's his determination was known. By condition of the money-market arose; the 
dosing'the branch concern at Liverpoi>l, con- strongest houses cannot ulw.'iys stand against 
tracting tlie operatioliS, and reducing the such advei-se influences, and we were, at last, 
London house, the cu,pllal rciuaiuiiig w.as compelled to close our transactions. We 
sufficient to discliarge all outstanding obliga- stu^tjied {taymeut. 1 

iiuus, leaving a small balance uipon‘Wbich to Contrary to general expectation, Mr. For- 
re-oonstruct the firm. This wast done, aud dyce declined to call iu any prolcBsional 
the honour “^of Fordyce, Brothe'i'b, ,twas assistance to prepare a statement of the 
preserved. atfiiirs of the firm.’" At a preliminary meet- 

Many of our iitafr,,junder^«! 33 si';^rr.ange- ing of hig creditors, he took his ground upon 
mcnt.<K" were dismissed, Imt the thoughtful his loiig.and dearly-earned chariuiler fur corn- 
care of Mr! Fordyce hatl provided them with mercial integrity; and asked for a fortnight, 
tether situations in ueiglibouring firms. In in which to investigate his books aud assets, 
other fbspects our business went on as liefore. He obtained it, 

but with one remarkable exception. The con- If any one w as disappointed at this, it was 
fideuce hitherto existing betweeW\Ir. Fordyce, Michael Armstrong. His will for once was 
«nd Michael Armstrong was at'an end, aud; foiled. Foe reasons best known, at that 
although the latter was still retained in his, time, to himself, he wished, now that the 
'Capacity as private secretary, ha/appeared to house was destroyed, to have ah-.4^ev books 
feel that he was up longer ^uoured aud and papers removed out of the reach of Mr. 
trusted. I believe aff /bm time he would Fordyce. It was not to be. 
gladly have left the ,^ace, but some secret Mr. Fordyce, from* the hour of the meet- 
power and infiueuca)See|ued to compel him to lug, almost lived in his private office-room, 
remain. Day after day was he seen arranging pnjiers, 

He bad never made friends of any of his and making extracts &om the leatherii-bound 
fellow-^erka, nor did he seek them now. Old ledgers. Higlit after night his green-shaded 
Barnard’s repugnance to his marriage with office-lamp was lighting him through the 
Eslhi^r at length took the form of open per- same heavy, weary task. He had removed 
conal repugnance ; and poor Bather, her self, his writiug-d^sk from the back of the room 
while her heart was undoubtedly unchanged, to that window on the left of the gronnd- 
becume sometinaes cold and timid in his pre- floor, where Michael Armstrong used to sit, 
aence: at others loving and repentant, as if He worked ckieily alone, and, seldom called 
atmCBlingwithsome great, fearful doubt that I in the help of his secretary, except for some 
-ahe did not dare to confide to him. She was inUicate parts of the cash accounts. , 
less desirous of seeking his company ; and the In this way the time went quickly on, and 
roses <m her fair young clieeks, that .had' Mr.'Fotdyce bad arrived within a* few days 
grown up even witlnu these old city walls, of the completion of his labonrs. 
no^faded away before the hidden grief of It w;^ on a Wednesday evening — a 
her God bless her ; her love had winter’s evening in the latter part of Jan- 

fitUen, indeed, hpon stony ground.* nary—about hak-past seven o’clock, that 

. Mr. Fordyce Beemed also to be struggling Mr, Fordyce and Michael Armstrong were 
between a variety of contending feelings, alone togetiier, after all the clerks had 
Whether he had set a watch upon Michael goue,<at the window iu that ^ room, deeply 
Airmstrong at ^ua period I cannot say ; but 1 engaged iu a mass of papers. There 
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sceineil to be an afigry di^-uBsion between [ to the deatrnotion of the house and its l^Jt 
them. Mr. Fordyce was,pointing firmly-to | surviving representative. To avoid the'ex- 
sfmie white paper leaves, which shone | pected punishment,—prepared as he always 
brightly under the condensed^^lare of the I was for every emergency,—^be poisoned him; 
shaded lamp. Both faces were covered witli; shlf in .that private room, before our eyes, 
a dark veil of • shadow, arisipg ofrom the | WhetheMhe capital, of wluch he hail sapped 
refimetl covering of the lamp, bpt *Michael {the firm, had lieea productive or not in his 
Armstrong’s keen ej'es flashed evilly* even hands^ we never knew. He was never known 
through thd mi8t,of that dim light. jTh* next‘to aektibwledge any kindred; and no one 
moment he was behind ]^. ^rdyce’s chairfi ever acl^owledged him. He died, and made * 


with his hand firmly twisted in. the folds of 
the old merehnntls neckcloth. ^h€re was 
sliQi't and hopeless struggle. ^Two arms wro 
thrown witaly into the air; a body fell iff' 
the chair on to the groijndri'and Mr. James 
Fordyce had learnt more in that instant, than 
alk those piles of pajier would have taught 
him, if ]je had examined them for years. He 
was deaddead, too, without any outward 
marks of violence upon his body. 

Nor wa.<s this all, 


no sigfi^ silently and snlleuly, with h^is ftfce ; 
turned to the wall. , 

At one time I indulged in the hope th&t 
fEsther -Barnard might recover, and I had 
prepared a home for her, even withontctlie 
selfish desire of being rewarded- her 
poor, broken h^art. Her father died, and f 
cherished her as a brother. Her melancholy 
madness, at times, was relieved with short 
lucid intervals, during which she thanked 
me 80 toueliiiigly and sweetly for supposed 


Esther Biu-uard was sitting without a light | kindnesses, that it was more than a roward. 
in the dark recess of her favourite window ;—\ It was my i)lt!a3nre to watch for such liappy 
sitting spell-bonud, j)aralyseil, parciied and 
spceeliless, gazing upon the old olliee window 
and the green-covered lamp, under the shade 


of which this terrible drama had just passed 
before her eye.s. bhe cc^M make no si;jgi. 
•The wliole fearful j»ast history of Michael 
Armslroug was made clear*to her as in a 
mirror, uliiiongh the picture was |liattered 


moments, patiently for dnya, and weeks, and 
In ( 


mouths. In one of them she died, at last, in 
these sxms, and 1 bn«ied her in the ground 
of her old churcl* outside the gateway. Our 
firm was never, iu an;^ form, restored, though 
1 sfill cling to the old place. 1 have seen it 
sink gradually, step by step, until it can 
sca^»oly •sink lower; but it sis still near 


iu a moment, as soon as forim-d. Siie must | Esthci'^ There is little happiness iu growing 
have sat there the whole night through,' 

1 'heedless of the calls of her sick father in the 
adjoining room, to nurse w-hom •sfie hml 
stayed away that evening ffom church. Tlie-y 
found her in the morning iu the same position, 
with her reason*])arilally gpne. 

Michael Armstrong came in the next day, 
imuctually at the busiucs.s houf. lie .ap- 
pcared even more colleeted thmi usual, for he 


so very oiS; ^ • 

The old clerk told his story truBifulfy and 
clearly, and if there was any iudistinctncsii 
of uttt^'auce about it, it was only towards 
the close. Much of it may have been the 
Iihantom of,^ old man’s imagination, feed' 
ing on the tivdition of a few closed, dusty 
shutters; but'ft interested me, because it 
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to the right way of 


Tub question as 
dealing with town 


sewage is a new one, 


believed I'leS, all evidence jq'aiust him was spoke to me a bygftne time, and of persons 
now destroyed for ever. A rigid investiga -1 autl things among which I love to live and 
tioii was instituted on the part of the creilj -1 move. ' ' * 

tors; and the mind wanderings of poor 
Esther Barnard were of great importance in 
making out a case against him. It imiy be 
that her sad alflictiou was ordained to bring 
about his destruction, for I do not believe 
that if she had retained her reason, she woiihi 
ever have been induced to speak one word 
against him. Her heart might^have broken, 
but her tongue would have remained .silent. 

As it wa.s, he» accusations were gathered 
together, bit bjj bit,—gathered,•as I gathered 
much of this story, from her li[)s iu happy 
iutervi^s, filliug up from imagination and 
personal knowledge all that seemed* uncon¬ 
nected Hud obscure, • 

The iuve’stigation never reached the courts 
of law. Michael Armstrong saw yith the 
old clearness of'vision the iuevitable result of 
the chaiu of evidence,—saw it traced up from 
speculation to forgery, from forgery to his' 


begottim of the new conditions of town 
life. When our middle-aged people were 
young, cesspools ware a national iaatitu-' 
lion. Filth soaked into the ground under 
our houses, or was dug thence per'todlcall^, 
and (lis(H>sed of by hand-labour for ecdnooiic. 
puiposes ; baths were in leas general use ; a 
modest water supply was enough for any 
tu\vu, and it carried away with it through 
Ithe.sewew into the riven no very largo 
quantity of ofleiisive refuse. But, siuoe we 
Inive ili.seovered the great danger of dirt, and 
have ceased to pollute the soil on wliioh we 
i)uild our houses, we have established anew 
system which is not ypt Complete in all its 
poisoning of Mr. Bobert Fordyoe, from the p.arls. With a full water supply we seek to 
poisoning to his forgery of the letter trtujs- wash out of any decent town tl»e whole mass 
ferriug the esiAy crime, and fimm the letter i of the filth generated in it. It ahall no 
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lon^eV abide with us; but we have not ye* economic value of the eewage. STowthatis 
exactly settled where it is to go. We pour a value which^ at fjrat, was very often over- 
it out into the rivers flowing through our stated. It wiU multiply the weight of the 
iiiiwnB, and pollute them as never before have grass-cropB, nSad can, therefore, be converted 
rivers been polluted since the wotld wa's 1 into beef anct mutton ; but the cost of its 
made. The soot-coloured river at MaWcl^ester; | collection, adaptation for use; and convoj'^nca 
the Tame at Binningham, a small stream i to the ffelda, is not always to bo covfcrea by 


which, even before reaching Birmingham, its low specific value. The dealing ccon»)ini- 
receivpa much of the animal refuse of two callyw'itTt town seyrage can,but seldom yield 
'hundred and seventy thousand “tersons; t» profit tothe'fpeonlator, ,Thei'efore let that 
.'mUy be said to contain, in dry ^basons, fact be .iiceepted -as the basis of <liscnssion. 
as much sewage a^ water. Tlie Thames When toWm^ia^^rescued their stre-ams from 
w'rdeh, liefore reaching London, is polluted pollution,' and,*instead of carrying tlmir 
by the drainage from seven hundred thou-^'sewage to a distance by expensive courses, 
sand people, and in London deposits the j Lave, at a les^e'xpoivMe, transformed it on the 
filth of hundreds of thousands upon mud-' spot into a materi;il, breeding no sickness, but, 
banks expend daily at low 'water, and in on the contrary, able, by increasing tlie^n^- 
tbeae hot days festering at the heart of the duce of food, to contribute to the public 
metropolis. These rivers rejwesent tlie health, let tiiem he satisfied. Let them not 
difficulty that has to he met before the new call the economy bad, if, where they bjtont 
order of things can be regarded as established more in casting out as filth into the sea, they 
with a proper harmony in all its parts, spend less in giving it as means of wcallh, 
Tame w’ater at Birniingbam is chunk by fifty gratuitously into the hands of farmers, to 
thousand people. Londoners now look for whom it is worth simply labour juid cartage, 
their Thames drinking-water iu the cleanest or the rental upon such puldic works as may 
places they can find ; Isit what are tljey that couve 3 ' it for tliem to their lauds. Dirt itself 
we should call them clean ? Disease is be- is not gold, though industry may make it so. 

C ’‘ien—fish are destrbyed. Tlie fish that Ifi,>usually takes fu’l twenty shillings’worth 
disappearecl from the river at Leicester, of work, divided among many hands, to con- 
have returned since measures were taken vert town sevmge into bay or beef, and 
to remove tlm offence C)f tlie* sew'agK ^ch | between jink .and link in the chain of labour 
measures have been :ilrc<ady aftenK'ted in there is little or no' room left for the inter-. 
twelve towns, Vy wjhioh tljit,jB«ii''could no polalion of a large commercial profit. The 
longer;-be endured. ■■ cost of drainage falls, therefore—so far as ' 

The difficulty, then, is new, and of the rates rqfreaent it—^iii each c.age upon the 
ramplest character. We now endeavour to town; but, apart frem the cxiienditure saved 
send—«us we used not to send—the, whole by lessening dise.ase, the wholesome and right 
tilth of a town tlirongh its sewers, because it plan wouhl, in any.case, be cheaper than that 
must no longer lie under and alaH^our houses, which is unwholesome and wrong. 

We get rid of it from about Iveses, concen- But is there really a w.ay—a simple and 
trate it in a mass, and theft—not knowing reasonable way, free from wild speculation or 
what else to'do with It—^goup^it into our extravagant ])i’etension—by wldeh^we may 
wator-coui-MCs. We have discovered one half come at a solution of the second half of our 
of a wholesome principle of drainage ; of the new sewage problem 1 Can the whole mass 
other half we are in search. Where shall we of a town’s sewage—made innocuous to healtli 


find it ? 

All the world knows the fertilising prin- 


and useful to the surrounding bind—be kept 
out of its river, and, yet at no unusual cost, be 


ciple that is iu animal refuse. Obviously, wisely got rid of 1 At pixiseiit, we must limit 
tliei'efore, there is a defect of sense in throw- ourselves to the assertion, that a satisfactory 
ing it away, and a colossal sewer carrying answer to that question can be made, ami 
the waste of London far away to the salt- that, by help of accurate investigation, we 

water fishes may secure the main object in trust that it ,niay soon be made with great 

view, os burning a house may roast a pig. precision. 

But the plan obviously is wiisteful and un- First, wo may note what«is being done, 

philosophical—^it cannot be the true solution Edinburgh gives half its sewage to the irri- 
of the problem—^and a town so consincuous gation of the Craigintenny meadows, three 
as London loses by it the oppewtunity of hundred and twenty-five acres, some of wliioli 
setting in intelligent example to the cities 'of have been thus fed for more than sixty yeai-s. 
this land and of "all other lands. Abroad, in' The'sewage matter falls and spreads over the 
most plajces, they are at cesspools still. We grass by its own weight and the "absorption 
have pushed one step in advance, and, when of offensive gases by the soil and by vegeta- 
we have determined where to ]>laut our fdot, tion is so rapid, that ip five minntea all 
are quite ready to take the second. perceptible smelbhas disappeared. There is 

The right way «f managing this matter, smell, however, at Craigintenny from dejjosit 
when it is found, will approve itself by look- on foul open ditches^ which are used instead 
ing B^sible from every point of view. There- of cohered drains. The grass^crops yielded 
must include a recognition of the from laud of which part «^s once barren 

iflbV ’if 
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sea-sand, are sold by auction ewry year at have a better plan. They mix the alndgje 
from twenty to thirty pounds am acre. The lyith ashes and Bcavengers’ refuse, and sa 
liquid that runs into the sea after percolation make at once a solid manure fur which 
* of the sewage through the BOilj iSdSaid to be farmerk^eadily give half-a-crown-a cubic 
iuoAn^ve. , - _ ^ • yard ;*a shilling more (which it perhaps is 

ArioUier way of applying refuse of*towns worth to them) w6uld meet all working exr 
to the land has been bror^ht iiijjo pse at ponses, *and interest on the outlay for the 
'Ihigby and elsewhere. PQ)es ere laid downp waj-ks. S • 

' the sewagemattei^iaconveyed ny themto the It isjlof course, the solid waste that rets- 
laud, ami tlien applied by fmae aiid^et. But in our streams, and on tlje bauks of our tidal ’ 
the coiuniission reports thue af Bugby J^hc rivers, poisoning the air* To cancel all the 
expense hid been incurred of laying dov(Ci< hurl tiiat it does, and turn it into benefit, is a 
uast-Ii'un ]>ipes over au i^ea.of four Inindred sufficient object of ambition; It coiisUt^tea 
B and s>-venly acre8,pthongh the?e is only the indeed only five parts in a hundred of the 
Hiipi>ly and waste of seven thousand whole bulk of the sewage, and foui'-fiflha of 
persons to be turned to use. The aver.-i|fo its fertilising power would be^oontained in 
animal aup[)ly of the waste from fifteen p> r- the water which wo throw away. We retain 
sous to an acre of laud can be of a value that by this pkn a fifth of the value in a twentieth 
bears no sensible proportion to the cost of of the bulk, and get rid altogether of a diffi- 
ila application. Tho Bugby supply can, in ' culty that now meets us only in its beginnings. 
£u:l, only water ten acres a day, giving them ! Perplexed n^w witli the offscourings of towns 
a quantity something less than an inch of that are not more than half acoui'ed, what 
r.iiii fall. 1 h dry weather th.'tt is of great j shall wo do with them when the scouring is 
value ; but as each acre’s fair turn for lieiug ; complete 1 ^ 

watered can only come round once in forty-j It offly remains for us to tell what the 
seven days, it is obvious tjjiat the works are ' commissiouers suggest in tlie case of Loudon. 

• too large for the town. The same mist^e Ti^ating the mctropifiis as a number of small 
has been made, though not a like extent,' towns, tlisy would line each side of the* 
at WaLlbrd. .Again ; as the sewage of a town , Tliamcs«vith uu embankment, «u far advanced 

^ is a constant bppply, aml^ust^ bo jjot rid of; into water that it might cover basins for 
daily, its application to fields that cannot j tho bargt:.-’ w(jei*pver there i§ wharf property 

♦ regularly receive it, that must be watered at' on either shore. Whefe there is no wharf 

one time of the year and at auolheisttiiio left * property, they would fill in the ap.uce omweeu 
dry, is it mistake. Its Uie should be limited, the river terrace and the shore with garde(^ 
to grass lands. If heed be paid to tiiese ■ ground. The embankment woiilil jiroveut 
matters, and testife projjer execution of tho j all tidal deposit, and would cousust of a series 
eugiiieeriiig works, direct‘aiiplicatiou of the j of closed re^-voir.s for all the sewage that 
liquid manure of a siiiall town to tlie mca- now falls fBlp tho Thames. Those terraces 
dows in its neiglibourhood is lift most pro- would be less^offeusive thw our streets, 
litiilde formXii which it is jiossible for sewage which, of coijrse, run also over sewage, but 
to be applied to land. But when the town is have (as the feservoirs would not have) 
large, with suburbs I'ound about it, the pro-' gratiugs of commuiii^jatitm between the sewer 
portion between cost iyid profit is eutiicly i poison and tho jmblic. London drainage on 
ditiereiit. The use of liquid manure on a j each side of the Thames could then be planned 
fai'iu lies wholly within tho discretiou of tlie with intercepting senferstio carry off the flow 
farmer ; but th« use of sewage manure must j from high ground, and relieve low lying dis- 
be constant. On tho other baud, fanu manure; tricts, and with pumps where necessary, to 
gives to the land only what was taken from j be corned directly into these great reservoirs, 
it, hut town sewage is always an addition of then precipitated with lime and got rid of; 
new wealth. partly by the flow of the clear and practically • 

At Leicester and Tolieiiham the plan is in harmless liquid into the stream of the Thames, 
Wio which uior# especially suggests what may partly by distribution of the deodorised mad 
Ije done in large cities built upon tlie banks for agricultural use, probably without more 
of rivers. The chemical action of lime upon charge to tho fanner thou bis own cost of its 
sewagtt causes it to sepai'ato into two parts— conveyance to liis fields, 
a clear liquid which, though cajiabltt of de- •The execution of such a plan would cost 
composition, is comparatively pure, aqd may *three or four millions of pounds sterling; but 
be jiouredbff into the river without causing that sum is far short of the expense proposed 
any serious pollution, and a deiiowt of mud for tho conveyance of the London sewage to Sea 
which may be Aold or given away as^auure. Beach; while it gives more fertility to London 
A nuisance charged upon the works at Lei-; fields, a uq^^o emhaxikment to the Thames, a 
cester and Tottenham proceeds not from tho | siMoious river walk and gdrduua to the Lon- 
process of separation, out from the di’ying of j doners on the Middl&ex side; and, on tho 
the mud for sate. It has not value enough Surrey side, a means of bringing the South- 
to beiu’ the colVof drying by ai’tlficial heat, | eastern line of railway into a west-end, and 
but is dried by exposure, and a nuisance is j the sontlibvestem line Into a city terminus, 
the natural result. At Cheltenham they 1 So run^the best i^ply we have yet seen to 
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43i« qaeBtion of London and our other towns ; 
Wh^ we have done washing, where are we 
to throw the alopa 1 « ' 
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HORSE-TAMING. 

"Ir your hoiee does not stand still,«or hesi- 
«■ tales, then al rate him with a terrifoe ro;^'ce; 
ahid heat him yourself with a go^ stickc 
upon the bead between bis ears; and then 
stick him in the spurring place iii or iiii 
times, together, with one legge after another,'* 
as .fast as your legges might walk ; your 
leg^ must go like two bouchiug beetles.” 
Sn^ was the maxim of an EUkabewan horse- { 
breaker, in Ine county of Norfolk. Gentler ■ 
heads and hands have been at work there since, { 
or that county would not rejoice in its line [ 
of “arm-chair cobs;” with their wondrous' 
anchor-action (front legs straight and hind j 
at an angle) of seventeen miles an hour; hut* 
bis precepts have borne bitter fruits for i 
horses in general. Englishmen are p-aticnt 
in business .and in b:\litle, but the jittribute 
deserts them as soon as they make centaurs of 
themselves. A Jockey-in a race who has the , 
strength of mind to wait off till the severity 
* of the pace brings back the leading hui-aes to 
him, au<l wilh not be tempted intc nmkiug! 
hm rush till within sixty yards of tioe'cliair,' 
k a coniparatire rarity, hunting 

men, j,oo, do not stedi alaig as the ohl scliool 
did ; but -ride at their fences at full speed, 
jnstead of carefully steadying their horses so 
as to saake them go from hind leg to hind 
leg ; au<l the horsebreaker’s mission seems to 
extend very little beyond retumjug his young 
charges stale and unprofitable, and with a 
most suspicious aptitude ,€or stopping at 
pnblic-IioHBcs. Even* the Leicestershire 
mrmer who gave a man sixpence to go to 
his house f(>r the newspaper, and sat and, 
read it for six hours' on his horse's back, 
at a gate, which the animal had resolutely \ 
refused to let him bf)en, is a victorioua but a, 
lonely feet in the history of that hunter- j 
brce<iing county. i 

None have stood so high among horse-[ 
br(;|kers ae the celebrated rough-rider, I>ick ■ 
a Christian, and his style of practice dkl not; 
belie his name. Thei'C was no sav.ige horse 
that he could not handle, even when his 
instructions on mounting were, that he was ' 
to “ stick to him, or else he'll worry you.” 
Putting on blinders, and strapping up tlie; 
pear fore-leg, was the only artifice he ujfrd 
till be was fairly in his saddle, and theft * 

f entiei^s, fine hands, practice, and patience ' 
id th^rest. Slices of clean carrot for occa- 
Btonal r^anls, and bits no thicker than a. 
man’s^^umb and four inches apd-a-half’in 
the^outb, were his principal appliances for. 
th<^ colts which came to him, unrained by 
tmidern civilisation. One p-eat point of his, 
pwed was, never to let the bit by any chance 
Jgot beneath the tongue, for feaef it might 
^xain ^e yet unformed nfouth. Ou^u average i 


during a career of more than sixty years, he 
has made liuaters of every temper and class, 
whose aggregate price could have been little 
short of four hundred thousand pounds. 

The nature of horses deve^ipes itsGf tn as 
epeentiric ^orms as that of human beings. 
Theytcoj ceive quite as violgnt likes and dis¬ 
likes ; and lions, ^ud other animals 

ferae natui’se, luvAriablv take a fancy to the 
dog, horSes fiu^ 'iriends oftener in cats anil 
rabbits. 1 Ills' j probably arises from .the 
.Vir being plea.sariter both to the smell and 
the touch, .‘ib„ tl;# nose is the crucible 
through winch the horse» tests evei'ything.' 
Their memories of peiwuiis is quite aswetau- 
tive as that of dogs. A great steeple-cha-ser, 
whose career had brought him to work in a 
plough team of ox-heroes on a fancy farm 
near I/ondon, could never bear the sight 
of his old jockey; and there was, some 
years since, a racer at Newmarket who 
would alwaytf dash, out of the lot he gal¬ 
loped with, and attack a horse belonging 
to another trainer, the instant he recog¬ 
nised him, three hundred yards olT. One 
tpok such ott'enep at being slung for a 
broken leg, that he killed his groom the 
instant he wiis<ible to stand. Another would 
never leave liin atalde unless he was blind¬ 
folded. tieorg'anadiad to be solemnly backed 
in and backed out again of her quarters, and 
even that compromise has failed to satisfy' 
many horses wlieii a railway-box was in the 
question. Sonie-blood-hor.ses, after be.'iriiig 
the process all their lives, have flatly refused 
to have their slioes on iof three weeks al a 
time; or have ruu wild, for nearly as long, 
like noble savages iu their paddocks, for¬ 
bidding ail contact, and defying a whole 
cohort of enemies iu long-backed waistcoats 
and brown gaiters. 

No wonder that with all these temper in- 
finnities among the„aristocrats of horse-flesh, 
so many counties should have had their 
professed whisperers, clinging to a talisiuau, 
which villagers sjioko of < mysteriously as 
having been gasped out by the dying father 
to the son, and which the latter had refused, 
year after year, even in his tipsiest moods, to 
reveal. In Northumberland and Yorkshire 
esjiecially have these rough necromancers 
lingered. One of them newer turned from 
any horse, but depended, as ip fact nearly ail 
of them did, upon a mixture of oil of rhodium 
and elicampane. By covering his h^d with 
it for them to smell, he made them fie down 
or follow him, but the effect was seldom 
lasting; and when the stimulant went off, 
the xialient was often a greater man-hater 
than before. Not contented With their hone 
trium)>Us,such aa they were, one of the brother¬ 
hood trained two stags for a nobleman, and a 
buffiklo for a baronet Another descending on 
Leiceetershire, taught the horses little more 
than how to lie down ; in ifliich habit they 
invariably indulged, both in wet and dry 
spots, going or returning from cover, just as 
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the whim took them. K#nt wm Bot wanting managed br a crack with the thumb-nail—to 
from the Hat, and we rememb^ a coachman indicate the number of pipe on a card, 
who liad been quite mastered, by hie horses, This aiqmal, having been so^ found its wi^ 
putting his trust in a professed ^whisperer, into an'wrand cart, and, hnrlhg Worked in u 
l^s ghostly counsel, the horsey had the for seveil yfare, gavo ope more proof of ttie 
worst of it for two mouths, when ti^ir ill- extraordinary strength of equine memory. Hp 
liumour returned, and the coachm^ himself, was a^dentally seen by a successor of Jacob 
immediately dai^eued hie stable,.*ina hel(| Astiey whom he once belonged), was. 
what he termed sa little •coirtersation with bouglit^re-introduoed to the ring, and w^t- 
them, which kept them placid till'jwo more, througball his old tricks as aocuratelv as if' 


immediately dariteued hie stable,.iind heli|| Astiey whom he once belonged), was. 
what he termed sa little •coirtersation with bouglit^re-introduoed to the ring, and w^t- 
them, which kept them placid till'jwo more,! througlsall his old tricks as accurately as if' 
moons had waned.* He'didnoJ seem altogether I he had never, during His seven years' ab- 
tolappi'ovqsof the system, and plainly sence, ^ceased to perform them. Severe 
fessi-d that_it w.t.s cruel. systems, aa well as those of I’Haute Ejole, 

No'horse tainiiigsystdtaSj'fiowever, have so have had but very few charms for the real 
much fintiquity in their favour as that of lovers of horses, who dislike to See tliem 
1,/lU) Sullivan the Irish whisperer, who died made tricky, or dead-slow b^going round 
nearly half a century ago. His greatest and round in the deep saw-dust of the 
triumph was his purchase for an old song ring. Hence, the circus system was wholly 
of a dr.agoon’s horse in Mallow,-who had kept ignored by tho public, and until Mr liarej- ap- 
sneh a savage watch and ward over the door penred, liorses that seemed hopelessly vicious, 
of his loose-box, that he was obliged to }>e fed were shot or heavily muzzled to prevent 
through a hole in the wall. After one lesson further misAief. In fact, such incredulity 


the trooj)er drew a car quite contentedl; 
through Mallow, and remained a very provei- 


prevailed as to the chances of a confirmed 
savage being cured,that if Cruiser and Stafford 


V f —-----.- - --- - _ 

of gentleuoss for years after. In fact, be it had not presented tnemselves as subjects, 
mule or be it a horse, one half-hour’s lesson popular belief iu Mr. Jlarey would have been 
was iuv.iriably enough? Sullivan’s o%n m\»eh more coy. Cruiser, us might have been- 

* account of the secret was, that he originally expected’fjom a horse who had eaten and 
acquired it from a wearif d soldier who drunk tlirougU J.lie helmet ba^ed for nearly 
bouglit a pint of jwrter Ijptvrtjen Mallow and three VKir^ “ could do more fighting in less 

* Cork and had not two|)eucfe to*])ay for it. The time ”\*ian any horse of the^day ; and when 
landlord was retaining part of his kit as a the blood rusheu tq bi9 brain, on being first 

* pledge, when Sullivan, who sat Uie bar, fastened to the rack, his rage fairly tji^ered 

vowed that he “would neycr see a hiipgry into frenzy. There is, however, as liis neat 
man want,” and gave hiiu so good a luncdieon, tapering head indicates, no lack of Jkiudly 
that iu Itis gratitude he drew him aside at intelligence about him. Stafford has much 
paitiiig and revealed, what he believed to be less breeding and is a large coffin-headed 
an Indian charm. horse, witli,**!! is thought, an affection of the 


SiiUivan was content without* pupils, and brain, which‘pfevents his rMciving a very 
80 jealous qf his new gift, that even the permanent imprfissiem for good. Two grooms 
priest of Ballyclough could not wring it from led him intothe • riding-school at Paris in a 
him at tlie confessional. His son used to cavecon, aud'dar(ing af him with pen-knives, 
boast how his baffled Kiverence met his sire removed it pieceiuSal, and then left Mr. 
as they both rode totvards Mallow, and Earey to his tender mercies, 
charged him with being a confederate of the Among tlie brilliant H,>and of horsemen, 
wicked one, and how the whisiK'rer laid liis! who have seen and watched Mr. Borey, there 
horse under a spell, forthwith, and led him a is no dissenting voice as to. the fact of his 
w'eary chaoe among the cross roads, till lie being unrivalled in his knack of a^- 
promtsed, in despair, to let liim alone for preaching and handling a horse; aud'hu 
ever. nerve, as he creeps in and out among tbe , 

He left three sons, one of wliom practised hind-legs of a subject who, at the beginning 
the secret till his death, with partial of a lesson, had been publicly warranted by 


#uoceaB ; but neither of the others pretended her owner, to have kicked at -least two 

to any knowledge of it. One of them four-wheels to pieces, or to have mode a' 

breaks horses iu Mallow to this In fact, vow that it should never be cleaned 
the race of whisperers seemed at an end until down, astonislied even the IrislimeD. Long 
Mr. Barey’s fame roused a grandson into quracticc h.^ enabled him at such critical 
action; an'd although it is contrary to Ihe old luoflients to tell from the sudden tension of 
family code, the secret is said to lie fortiicom- the muscles how the horse'is inclined to act, 
ing, if, under Lord'Waterford’s auspices, his and just to get out of the range of a kick; 
pupil-list fills. one of which from a grey colt of Mr. Gur- 

Circus-training has always had tlie idea of ney’s very^iearly made aieend of him. The 
cruelty connected with it A S{nnisii hoof glanced within an inch of his breast; 

horse, in the early part of the century, and, while the audience gave a sympathetic 

was one of itg highest triumphs, aim he j shudder, his cnloar never eame or went. We 
was taught, by a code of signals, more or less' have nevw seen him partly beatqii or seem 
connected with the whip—some of them! to lose t^per, butatliat once, and tliw his 
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neophyte had consiatently torn off the flaps end 
hurst the girths of every saddle that had been 
]pit on him. IVIr. Karey’s weakness ;frora ill¬ 
ness was fio great, that he could .harely be' 
jifted upon the saddle. Still this l^oiie' allowed 
him quietly to saddle and mount it after five 
and thirty minutes ; and his companion Mr. 

, Goodetiough completed the task by^^ing it 
U)ovo as well next day: a point wlm,b it Hud 
suddenly refused to concede to Mr. Barey. 

c>The zebra has re(|uired as much taming as 
a hundred horses, and now the huge M'oodeii) 
roller-bit has been discarded, and that 
raredoined child of the desert has, like 
Cruiser,'formally vowed allegiance, follows 
him round tlie ring in a plain snaffle, and 
seldom indulges in his dehant whinnies. 
He came from the Zoological Gardens (in a 
scage that looks strong enough to confine 
three lions) the most ultra combiuatiou of vice 
and cleverness. He would walk round his 
loose-box on kis bind legs, and bite tiie rafters 
to splinters. Suddenly, changing his style, 
he would come to the door as if courting a 
caress, and keep gradually drawing'his head 
along your fingers tiV they were almost ar 
Ids month, pausing au instant, to throweyou 
off your guard, and then snap them as 
smartly .as a^^loek falls on a percu,Rsiou-civp. 
During his training he was a perfect ^liinahli 
in his way, as lie would tuck his lieyld in by 
his side, and throw<four,or five sojneraaults, 
iu r.apid succession, and so artistically, that he 
is said to be the only animal that ever made 
Mr. ^ 1 ‘ey laugh heartily in iinglaud. As 
we might expect, his temper is still fitful; 
nud his conduct on his secoiid^appeaniuce in 
his new eliai-aoter, was hardly conciliatory 
ak on the first. -- 

Mr. Earey'& style of^ lecturing has lost all 
the Utile angulai'ities it possessed at first, 
and his answers to, que^ions—which are 
anything but so searching as we might have 
expected from a llritish audience—are, at 
times, very happy.^' 'What puzzles them most 
seems tq be his assertion, that a horse may be 
quiet 'with his hind legs, and not with his 
fore, or tame on one side, and not on the 


j ^ n ot a few ladies have become practitioners, 

and have taken sixteen-hand horses as* their 
, first subjects with complete success. As a gene¬ 
ral rale, the highei'-bred the home, the grcfiter 
• the difficulty; and small horses invariably 
show the most determined spirit. Loict 
! Baglan’s Uttle grey Arab fought ugisl 
i brillisntly. ' 

j Among so Ifjrge a number of disciples, 
I fttiinres haya 'been rife, while several have 
I m^eu ti^fie secret instantly, and seem to 
^nbduci^ieir subjects with an ease very 
j little itnerior to Barey’s. Ifi this, as in 
everi^ing else, natural knack and love for 
I horg^" must, in a great measure, insure suc- 
; cem, or the contrary. Ten men, with the 
I same length of thigh, may ^onqt the same 
I saddle, and p^haps only 


one will have a pfoper aeat. So it is with 
cooks. Teuctnay be set to make taii^crust 
from tlie same dough, and yet, owing to some 
indescribable hand-touch, eight will make it 
like lea4, one decently, and the tenth„.8(w-iiat 
it wilUmelt in the mouth. Twenty l^s may 
be taken into a great stable; yet, after 
,fhe tuitfun of yenrs, one, "Ur at most, two 
out of the lot, 'will prwe to have suffi¬ 
cient neljve,' aud/ hand, ^and eye, to ride 
a race, or kik^'.a horse across country. If 
system is to fulfil all that vowed' in 
Its name, it wquld seem imperative ou Mr. 
Earey to form "ulaiCses a.^ a reduced price, ^ 
for grooms and breakers; for, unless the 
crust of mannerism and self-couceit of tlicee 
men is broken down, the horse is still iu the 
Iron Age. Masters can do very little to 
remove the -hide-bound prejudices of this 
class, by merely talking to them of the resuU.s 
of what they have seen. IJoary grooms and 
“ experienced ” trainers will not believe that 
Mr.ltareycanapproachorsaddleahorsebettcr 
Ihiui themselves, till they actually see him do 
it, and the vexation of being excluded under 
present arraugetuciits, both by price and 
})(/sitiun, has not impressed tliem in his favour. 
If ladies are admitted at five guineas, why 
should not groSm-classcs be formed at some 
of the gc-cat tbwi;^ at that price, or even 
three guineas \ It is idle to parade a secret' 
as a blessing to tlie public, unless it is pat 
before dl^ern iu a less dilettante guise, mul 
broijglil within ^he reach of those who are 
to be the real operators after all. A country 
gentlemau may sit in tha Bouml Gouse, a 
whole London sesison, and yet ted himself 
perfectly paralysed for action among Jiis 
iiorses at Imme, unles.s his groom is cognisant 
of the process os well as hiim^lf. Is he to 
get the key of the stable over night, and 
watch for the dawn, till he cau lake hk 
horse secretly into a bam or outliouse 1 Qv 
is lie to do it at a more congenial hour;' 
with a friendly, Bareyite, watching outsid'^ 
and straw stuii'cd into every mierturc, to baflle 
the Peeping Toms of the farm. And auj)- 
posing tliat after considerable dodging (not 
very pleasing to the mind of any one who 
has paid ten guineas, and kuows that 
a pupil of'the English horse-tamer, Mr. 
Teller ouly pays teu and sixpence, and 
yet gets his horses down, and bea'tx 
drums on them, in the face of day), he does 
contrived ojierate in peace; he knows pretty 
well that Lis groom will assuredly counteract 
a good* deal at least, of what he Las done, 
and handle his pitchfork and his‘epithets as 
glibly as ever. 

'When Cruiser has gone back a. sadder and 
a wiser iiorse, to the country, and no unicorn 
can be found to ibllow suit with the humbled 
zebra, we trust that this great discovery 
may^BSsumo a more pi-actical character. Till 
the great groom-world is ^iiquered by an 
actum sight of Mr. Barey teaching an un¬ 
broken cult to carry a man pleasantly in 
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twenty minutes, and briojting a savage under 
his control in thirty-£ve, the Ilpyal Humane 
Society’s medal will have been given him in 
vain. If India perseveres in using such 
"^ ll ftii ^d ^its as Have been hauded*ipund his 
pupil mrole, it is high time that he (g:t>BBed 
the Desert on a fresh mission of mercy. 

___S_^^ 

MY L^DY L'^DL’bw,.. 

CHAF^ TUB FOrinSTl^ 

I THiNKjimy lady was not aware of Mu 
Horner’s views on, educiilijn fas making 
mull into more uscjfrl mi^ibhrsvif society) or 
' of the jiractice to wnich he was putting his pre¬ 
cepts, in tak'nig Harry Gregson as pupil and 
|!r(it6i;6 ; if’, indeed, she was aware of ITarry’s 
disiinct existence at al), until tlie following 
uijfoi'tiiniite occasion. The anterooin, wliich 
was a kind of business place lor iny lady to 
receive her stewaixl and tenants in, was 
snrrounch’d by shelves. I cannot call them 
hook-shelves, though there were many hooks 
uu :lieni ; but the contents of the volnuius 
■were principally manuscript, and relating to 
details coniiecteil with the llanhury pi’oiierty. 
There were also one of two idictionarif'a, 
‘gazetteers, works of reference on* the manage¬ 
ment of property; all of ^ lery old dale 
(the dictionary was Dayfry’f, 4 revnember ; 
•■We had a great Johnson ill i/y lady’s room, 
^but where the lexieogmphci s differed, she 
’ guiier.ally preferred Bayley).' , • 

III tills antechamber a potman generally 
sate, await lug orders, fri'tn my lady ; for she 
clung to tlie grand old customs, and despised 
any bells, c.xcep1; htr, own ‘little liandliell, as j 
modern inventions; she would have her 
'^leo'iile always within summons of«tliis silvery 
ticll, or herssearcc le,s3 silvery voice. This 
man had not the sinecure you might imagine. 
He had to ivfily to the private eiilraiice ; 
what we should call the back-<h>or in a 
sumller house. As none’ came to the front¬ 
door but my lady, and those of the county 
■whom she hougured by visiting, and' her 
nearest acquaintfuice of this kind lived eight 
nules (of bad road) off, the majority of 
comers knocked at tlio nail-studded terrace- 
door ; not to have it opened (for open it 
stood, by my lady’s ordei’s, •winter and 
summer, so that the snow often drifted into 
tlie back-liall, Hiid lay there in heaps when 
the weather ■was severe), bnf to summon 
some one to receive their message,' or carry 
their r«}ueBt to be allowed to speak to my 
lady. I remember it was long nefore Mr. 
Gray oouKl be made to understand tBat the 
great door was only opened on state occasions, 
and even to the. lost lie would as soen come 
in that as the terrace entrance. I had 
been received there on my^rst setting foot 
over my lady’s threshold; every stranger 
■was led in by that way the firat 'time they 
^mo; but aftoi^that (with the exceptions I 
have named) lliey went ronud by the ter¬ 
race, as it were by instinct. It was an 


assistance to this instinct to be aware that 
from time immemorial, the magnificedt 
and Agree Hanbury wolf-hounds, whi^ 
■were fexjinot in every other fftu.’t of the 
i^aiuH fi fd b een and still were kept chained 
jin the front quadrangle, where they bayed 
tiirongfr a great part of tlie day and nigh^ 

! and' we)^ always ready with their deep,, 
aavage»glrowl at the sight of every person . 
thing, excepting tlie man who fed them, my • 
lady’s carriage and four,%nd my lady herself. 

, It was pretty to see her small figure go up 
to the great,’ crouching brutc.s, thumping^the 
flags with their heavy, wagging^ tails, and 
slobbering in jin ecstney of delight, al her 
light approach and soft caress* Hhe hitd no 
fear of tJiem ; but she was a Hanbury born, 
and the tale went, that they and their kind knew 
all nanliurys instantly, and acknowledged 
their supremacy, ever since the ancestors of 
the breed had been brought from the East 
by the g'-oaf Sir Uriaii Hanbury, who lay 
with his legs crossed ou the altar-tomb in 
the church. Moreover, it was reported that, 
not fiftjoj'ears before, ^le of tliese dogs had 
eaten up a child, which had inadvertently 
strayed within reach of its chain. So you 
may iiuajVyic how most people preferred the 
terracc-tpior. Mr. Gray did nqj seem to care 
for (he ^ogs. It might be absence of mind, 
for I liilve liearj^ of his starting away from 
their sudden spring whea he^iad uuwiitingly 
walked within reach of their chains ; Iwt it 
could hardly have been absence of mind, 
when one day ho went riglit up to^oneof 
them, and patted him in tlie most friendly 
manner, the dog meanwhile looking pleased, 
juid affably •‘ijaggiiig his tail, just as if Mr. 
Gray liad been .a ilaiiliury. We were‘all 
very much jiuzzlt'd lijr this, au3 to tliis day I 
luive not beefs able to account for it 

But now let us go bi\ph to the terrace-door, 
and the footman sittiflg in the antechamber. 

Oue morning wo heard a parleying which 
rose to such a vebeunsiice, and lasted for so 
long, that my lady hiid to ring her haud-beli 
twice before the footman heard it. 

“ What is the matter, John 1 ” asked she, 
when he entered. 

“ A little boy, my lady, who says he comes , 
from*Mr. Horner, and must see your lady¬ 
ship. Impudent little lad!" (this last to 
himself.) 

“ What does he want ? " 

“ That’s just what 1 have asked him, my 
ladv, but lie won’t tell me, please your lady-, 
idiip.” 

‘•It is, probably, some message from Mr. 
Horner,” said Lady Ludlow, with just a 
shade of aimoyauce in her manner; for it 
was against all etiqnettc to send a verbal 
message td her, and by auch a messenger 
too! • 

“ No! please your ladyship, I asked him if 
he had any message, and He said no, be had 
none ; but he must see your ladyship for all 
that.” \ • 
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“ Toti had better show him in then, with- Whra he had dtee, he stood almost as if 


' Aen in mockery o! lae narobie visitor, tne jM.y lauy a eyee contractea wu tne pnpus^. 
I dbotinau threw open both batiains‘'of the were asrueedto-pdintaj it waa a waycshasfeia 
door, and in the opening there stood a lithe, whenr mtieh disturbed. She looked at me, 

. wiry lad, with a thick head of hair.’^nding. and ^id, 

■ out in every direction, as if stirrf^by spme Margaret. Dawson, wh&t will this world 
• eJoctrioal current, a ehoit, brown ikce, red come to And*then shi.f’was silent. 

■ now from affright and excitement, wride,reso- The lad stood itock sUlJ. beginning to pcr- 
lute mouth, and brfght, deep-set eyes; which ceive he had ^ven deep offence; Wt as if 
glanced keenly and rapidly round tlie TOamji^is brave wdll had brought hfei into this 
as if taking in everything (and all was new" presence, and impelled him to confession, and 
ana strange) to be tliought and puzzled the best airtfends lie coij'd make, but bad 
orer ftfc 'some future time. ¥e knew cnongh now deserted him, or was extinct, and left 
of manners 'iiot to speak first to one above Ms body motionless, until 8(>me one else with 


him in rank, or else he was afraid. 
■“ What do you want with me ? ’ 


word or deed mode him quit the room. My 
asked my lady looked ag.ain at him, and saw the frown- 


lady ; in so gentle a tone that it seemed to iug, dnmfounderiiig terror at his misdeed, 
surprise and stun him. and the manner in which his confession had 

“ An*t please your ladvshipj” said he, as been received. 

• ■■ as y t* *' *'» i£ Hi _ ___- 1 „ 


if bo had been deaf. 


“ My poor lad ! ” said she, the angry look 


■ “You come from Mr. Horner’s; why do i leaving her face, “ into whose hands have you 
you want to see nio^^again ask(?d she, a. fallen 1 " 


little more loudly. 

“An’t please your sadyship, Mr. Horner 


The boy’s lips began to quiver. 

“ Don't you know what tree we read of in 


was sent for all on a suddeu to Warwicterthis fflenesis ?—No. t hope you have not got to 


morning ! ” read so easily as that.” A pause. *’ Who 

His face Ijegan to w-ork ; but he felt it, has taught yovi to read .aud write ? ” 
and closed his lips into a resolute; fofiia. “ PIei»e, m/ lajy, I meant no harm, luy 

“■Weill” ^ ^ lady.” He was fairly blubbering, overcome 

“And lie went off all on a sudden-like.” I by her evident feeling of dismay and regret. 
“Well?” I the s'ift repression of which was more 

„ “ And he left a note for your ladyship with ^ frightening to hijn than any strong or violent 
me, TOur ladyship.” words could have been. 

“Is that all ? You might hare gi^^cu it to “ Who taught you, 1 ask V' 
the footman.” . | “ It were Mr. Horner's clerk who le.amed 

“ Please your ladyship, I’ve citan gone and; mo, my lady.” 
lost it.” . j “ A lid (ttd Mr. Homer know of it ? ” 

He never took his eyes o'ff her face. If he “ Yes, my lady. And I am sure 1 thought 
had not kept his look fixed, Ke would have for to iJease him.” 

burst out crying. ' “ Well 1 perhaps you were not to blame 

“That was very careless,” said my lady,[for that. But I ^wonder at Mr. Horner, 
gently. “ But 1 am sure you are very sorry i However, my boy, ns yon have got posseasidn 
for it. You had bett«ar try and find it. It j <jf edge-tools, you must luive sorao rules how 
may have been of consequence.” | to use them. Did you nevjer hear that you 

“ Please, Mum—jdease your ladyship—I; were not to open letters ‘t ” 
can say it off by heart.” “Please, my latiy, it were open. Mr. 

^You!- What do you meaul” I was Horner forgot for to seal it, iu.his hurry to 
really ahaid now. My lady’s blue eye? aiiso-! be off.” 

lately gave ont light, she was so much dis- “ But yoa must not read letters that are 
pleased, and, moreover jierplexed. The more [ not intended for you. You must never try 
reason the lad had for affright, the more his^ to read any letters that are not directed'io 
’ courage rose. He must have seen, so sharp i you, even if they be open lieforeyou.” 

'a lad must have perceived her displeasure, j “ Please, my lady, 1 thought it were good 
• but he went on quickly and steadily. <■ l for practice, all as one as a book." '• 

. “ Mr. Horner, my lady, has taught me 'io j My lady looked bewildered as to what way 
read, write, and c,i,st accounts, ray lady., she could farther explain to him the laws of 
And he was ’in a hurry, and he fohled ‘his honour ns regarded letters, 
paper nn^nt he did not seal it; and I read | “You would not listen, I am sure,” said 
it, my ; and now, my lady, it seems like she, “ to anything you were not intended to 
as if fijoaci got it-off Iw heart; ” and he went hear ?” 

...^ vv.iMcv ' UTak A wrsnwMA'Ti'i; ViftW.1v llftAftitilA 


“ Who 


mil a high pitehdd voice, saying out very i He hesitated for a moment, partly because 
r what I' have no doubt were the ideii- he ^id not fully comprehend the question. 
1 wortW of the letter, date, signature, and My lady repeated it. The light of intelligence 
it. was merely aomethiog al^t a deed, came into his eager eyes, and I could see that 
sh required my lady’s signature. I he was not certain if he could tell the truth* 
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“ Please, my lady, I always hearken when 
I Lear'folk iukiug secrets; but 1 mean no 
harm.” 

poor lady sighed ,; she iva» not pre- 
paml TO begin, a long way off .in* morals. 
Honour was, to her, second nature, atW. she 
had never tried t(j find out op whati^riaciple 
its laws wore basej. So, vHutg the lad thatf 
she wished to see Mr. Corner -when he 
returned from Warwick, 8h% di|mi88ed him 
wiUi a de|pondent look ; lie, meanwhile,! 
right glad to be out of the awful gentlenelM 
of her.presence. ^ . 

' “ What is to begone 1 ” saia she, half to 

herself and half to me. 1 could not answer, 
for I was puzzled myself. 

“It was a right word,” she continued, 
“that 1 used when I called reading and 
writing ‘edge-tools.’ If our lower orders 
have these edge-tools given to them, we shall 
have the terrible scenes of the Fi’ench revo¬ 
lution acted over again in England. When I 
Was a girl, one never heard of the rights ot 
men, one only heai’d of the duties. Now 
here was Mr. Gray, only last night, talking 
of the right every cliild bad to iustructiig). 
J could hardly keep ray patience with him, 
and at length we fairly camesto words ; and 
1 told him I would have no «uch tjiing as a 
^Sunday-school (or a Sal>hatli*sehool, as he 
calls it, just like a Jew) in my village." 

• “ And what did be say, my lady ? I 

asked ; for the struggle that seeinrtl now to 
have conic to a crisis, had been going oir for 
some time in a quiet way. 

“ Why, he gave way to. temper, and said 
he was bound to rememlier h^^was under the 
Bishop’s authority, not under mine ; and im¬ 
plied that he should perseVere in nis designs, 
notwithstaiullng my expressed opinion.’’ 

" And your ladyship-” I halt' inquired. 

“ I could only rise and cui’tse.v, and civilly 
dismiss him. When two persons have arrived 
at a cei-taiii point of expression on a subject, 
about which they differ as materially as 1 do 
from Mr. Gray, the wisest course, if they wish 
to remain friends, is to drop the conversation 
entirely and suddenly. It is one of the few 
cases where abruptness is desirable." 

I WHS sorry for Mr. Gray. had been to 
see me several times, and had helped me to 
bear my illucas in a better spirit than I. 
slould have dopp without his gc»d advice and 
prayers. And I had gathered, from little 
things l^e said, how much his heart was set 
upon this ffew scheme. 1 liked him so much, 
and I lovt^ and respected my lady sa \fell, 
that I could not hear them to be on the 
cool terms to which they were constantly 
getting. Yet I'could do nothing but keep 
silence. • 

I suppose my )ady understood Bometbing| 
of what was passing in my mind; for, after a I 
minute or two, she went on :— . • | 

“ If Ml’. Qra^%;new all I know,—if he bad j 
my experieffee, he would not be so ready to j 
Speak of setting up his new plans in pppo-1 


sitioh to my judgment. Indeed ”—she con» 
tinned, lashing herself up with her own 
rbcollecsftons, “ times are wanged, when the 
parsoi^oQa village comes to peard the Ijege 
lady- in hfr* own ncuse. Why",» my graui- 
father’s days, the parson was family oliaplain 
'too, and dined at the Hall ev«ry Sunday. 


his mouth full all the time he was speakiug : 
If you* please. Sir Urian, and my Lady, I’ll 
follow the beef into the housekeeper's room 
for, you see, unless he did so, he stood no 
chance of a sedbud helj)ing, A greedy man, 
thac parson was, to be sure ! I recollect his 
once eating up the whole of some little bird 
at dinner, and by way of diverting attentjop 
from bis greediness, he told bow he had 
heard that a rook soaked in vinegar and then 
dressed in a«]>articular way, could. not bp 
distinguished from the bird he was tjiep ea4r 
ing. i saw by the grim look of my grand¬ 
father’s Jace that th» pareon’s doing and 
saying displeased him ; and, child as I was, I 
had some notion wliaf was coming, when, as 
I w.as riding out on my little, white pony, 
by my graftdfalher’s shle, the next Fri.day, 
he stopped cne of the gamekeepers, and bade 
him short; one of the oldest rooks he could 
ffud. 1 knew HP more abort it till Sunday, 
when a dish was set' right before the p(yson, 
and Sir Urian said ; ‘ Now, I’arson Hemming, 

[ have had a rook shot, an<l soaked ii» 
vinegaj, and dressed as you describe last 
Sunday. Fall to, man, and eat it with as 
good an appgtite as you had last Sunday. 

Pick the boutis clean, or by-, no nmre 

[ Sunday dinners \hall you e.at^t my table ! ’ 

1 gave one loqk pdor Mr. Hemming’s face 
as he tried to swallow the first morsel, and 
make believe as though he thought it very 
good ; hut I could not look again, for shame, 
although my grandfather,laughed, and kept 
asking us all round it we knew what could 
have become of the parson’s appetite," 

“And did he finish it ? ’’ I asked. 

“ O yes, my dear. What my grandfather 
said was to he done, was done always. He 
was a terrible man in his anger! But to 
think of the difference between Parson Hem¬ 
ming and Mr. Gray ! or even of poor, dear 
Mr. Mountford and Mr. Gray. Mr. Mount-, 
ford would never have withstood me as Mr. 
Gray did! ” 

** And your ladyship really thinks that it' 
^oujd not be right to haveaSunday-sehoon” 

I asked, feeling very timid as 1 put the 
question. 

“Certainly not. As I told Mr. Gray, I 
consider a ku(»vle<ige qf the Creed, and of the 
Lord’s Prayer, as essential to salvation ; and 
that any child may have whose parents bring 
it regularly to chm’ch. Then there are the 
Ten Cqmmandmeuts, which teach simple 
duties in t^ plaincst^language. Of course, if 
a lad is taqght to read'and write (as that un-; 
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Master Uriah ! he ^ 
not a year after 


fortmiHle boy Iim been who w<!ls here this to be dreesed in a kind of hunter’s green suit, 
smoruing) his dulies beeonie complicated, and open at the neck and half-way down the 
hia toniptatious much greater, wbilh) at the chest to beautiful old lace frills; his long, 
same time, lie has no hereditary jjfWiuoiples golden cuVls fell behind just like a girl’^;..?^' 
and honourable training to serve as safe- his haif in front 'was cut over his straight, 
’guards. 1 might take up my old igimile of dark ^eyebrows in a line almost as straight. 
tlM! racehorse and earthorse. 1 am ^ttessed,”' Uriah learnt mo^ of a gantlemau’s careful- 
cyiitiuued she, with a break in Siif ideas, ness and'propriety of appearance from that 

• “ iibout that boy. The whole thing'rcminds latl in tw months than he had done in ye-ars 

me so much of a stfi-ry of what happened to a from all'n^v ledtiires, I' recollect one day, 
friend of mine—G16uieat de Cr6quy. Did 1 jylien the two hoys were in fulUrorap—and, 
ever tell you about him ?” 1^'*oy window being opeij, I oouht hear tfiein 

‘''No,your lad.V8lui>,” I replied. perfectly—aBd'Urian was daring 016i»ent to 

“ Poor C16men't! more than twenty ye.ars some scrambling or climmiig, which Clement •* 
ago. Lord Ljidlow and I sfient a winter in refused to undertake, but in, a licsitating 
Paris. He had many friemis there ; perhaps way, as if he longed t(» do it if some reason 
not very good or reiy wise men, but lie was had not stood in the way ; and Uriiiu, who 
so kind that lie liked every one, and every one was liasty and thoughtless, poor fellow, at 
liked him. We liad an apnrfenieut, as they times, told CI6meiit that he was afraid, 
call it there, in the Hue de Lille; we had ‘Pear!’ said the French boy, drawing him- 
tiie lii-st-tloor of a grand hotel,'A'itli the b.ase- self up; ‘you do not know what you say» 
meut for our servants. On the floor above If you will be Imre at six to-tliorrowmorning, 
us the owner of the bouse lived, a Marquise when it is only just light, 1 will take that 
de Cr6quy, a widow.’ Tlmy tell m* that the starling’s nest on the top of yonder chimney.’ 
Crfiqay coat of arms instill eiublazoued, after ‘Hut why not now, C'lomeut?’ said Urian, 
all tiiese terrible years, on a shield abovi} the luJlting his arm* round Ciciiiem’s neck. 
lU'cheil porte-cochere, just as it *was then, ‘Why, then, and not now, just when wc 
thongli the family is quite extinct. Madnnie are in the humour for it {’ ‘ Jjecunse we Da 
de Oi’oquy hW only one sdln, Clemi ut, who Cr6qay^, are poor, and my mother cannot 
was just the same age ns iny 'Ufl.-in—you afford me anothef' suit of clothes this year, 
may see his jiortivul in tiie great hall— ami yonder stone carving is all jagged, and 
Un.a;j’8,1 mean.” 1 knew that Master Uriaii would,;tear my coat and breeches. Now, to- • 
had been drowned at sea; and often Lad 1 morrow morning 1 could go up with nothing j 
looked at the presentment of liis bonny, Lope- on but au old shat;' ij 

iul face, in liis sailor’s dress, with riglit hatid “‘Hut yt>u would tear your legs ?’ [i 

outstretched to a ship on the sea in the dis- “ ‘ My race do .not care f<'/r pain,’ said the 

tance, as if lie liatl just 8aid,‘‘jhLook at her ! boy, drawing himself from Urians arm, and 
all her sails are set, and I’m jiist oflf.” Poor walking aofew steps away, with a becoming 
Master Uriah ! he weut down in thi.s very pride and reserve ; for he was jiurt at being 
shiji not a year after tfie picture was taken ! spoken to as if he were afraid, and annoyed 
But now I will go back to my lady’s story, at Imving to confess the true reason for 
“I can see those ttvo boys playing now,” declining tlie feat. But Uriau was.not to be 
continued she, softly, shutting her eyes, as if thus balHed. He weut up to (Jidnient, and 
the better to calk up, the vision, “as they put his arm once more about his neck, and I 
used to do five-and-twenty years ago in those could see the two hais as they walked down 
old-fashioned French gardens behind our the terrace away from the h6tel windows; 
hdtel. Many a time have I watched them last ITji.iii spoke eagerly, looking with im- 
from my window 3 . It was, perhaps, a beUor ploring fondne.ss into Clement’s face, \\hich 
plly-pl.'iee than an English garden would j sought the ground, till at last the French 
nave been, for there were but few flower- boy spoke, and by aud-by his arm was 
beds, and no lawu at all to speak about; but! round Urian too, and they paced backwards 
in.stead, terraces and balustrades and vases land forwards in deep talk,'but gravely^ gs 

• and flights of stone steps more in the Italian became luen,*^rather than boys. 

style ; and tbera were jets-d’eau, and little “All at tmee, from the little chapel at .the 

, fountains that could be set playing by turqiug' corner of the large garden belonging to the 
■water-cocks that were hidden here and thcijj-. Missions Etrang^res, 1 heard thei tinUe of 
How C16raent delighted in turning the water the lllfle bell, uunoiincing the elevation of 
on to surprise Unan, ami how gracefnlly. he the iiost. Down <m bis knees weiit C16iuent, 
did the honours, as it were, to my dear,j hands pressed, eyes bent down:.while Urian 
rough, sailor lad ! Urian was as d.<«-k as a i stood looking on in rcsi>ectful thought, 
gypsy toy, and .cared little for his appear- “ What a friendship that might have been! 
ance, and BMigted all ony efforts at setting ofif; I never* dream of Brian without seeing 
^ia black ejSB^and tangled curls ; but Cle-1 Clflmeut too,—Urian speaks to me, or dees 
toent, without ever showing that be thought' sontething,—but Cldment oply Hits round 
about .^himself and' his drbss, was always | Urian, and never seems to see any one else! 
(kiWand elegant, evqn though'ihis clothes “But I must not forget to tell you, thi^ 
wemBometbnea bat threadbare/ He-used the ue.tt murning, before he was out of his 
"'S’.-*'*,' ' • . e . 
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room, a footman of Madame de Cr6quy’B 
bronfjlit tlriini the starling's nest, 

“Well! we came back to England, and the 
boys wire to correspond; and .Madame de 
Ii»ijr6quy and I exchanged civiOties; and 
went to seO, * * 

‘ “ After that, all seemed to drop- aww. I 

cannot tell you all. However, to confine 
myself to the I)e*Cr6qiiya* J ha<l .a l8tter 
from Cldment; I knew he«felfr his' friend's 
death deejdy; Cut I should never hatjo learnt 
it from the letter^e sent.'’it vas formal, 


in speaking to him, for all I loved him. so 
detirlylj and how 1 seemed to have uegleoted 
and dropped his dear friend Clement, who* 
might eveunow be in need of help in that cruel^- 
bloody Paris. 1 say I was-thinkingreproach- 
fully ofAlj^th'is, and partiohlarly of Clement 
de Cr6quy ill oonneetion with, Urian, when 
Fenwick •brought me a note, Sealed with a* 
coat of •arms I knew well, though I could 
ruot temisrifuer at the moment where I hajJ 
seen it. ‘i puzzled over it, os one does som^- 




„ ___ ,_ times, for a minute or mom, before I opened 

and'seemed }ike chaff to my hflngering heart^l^he letter. In a moment 1 saw it was from 
Poof fellow'! I dara say he had found irj^lcment' de Crequy. ‘ My mother is hero,’ 
hard to wiitS, Whi^ouM he^qr any one— 


he said: ‘ she is very ill, and I am bm#il- 
say to a mother ’iWio has lost hor child ? dored in this str^inge country. Mayl’entreat 
Tlie woild <locs not think so, aud, in gener.oi, you to receive mo for a few miuwted 1 ’ 'J'he 
one must conform to the customs of the 
world; but, judging from my own experience, 

1 sitould say that reverent silence at such 
times is the tonderest balm. Madame de 
Ur6qay wrote too. But I know site could 

t t feel my loss so much as (Jl6nient, and 
erefore her letter was not such a clia- 
appoiutiuent. She and I went on being civil 


you 1 

bearer of the note was the woman of the 
house where they lodged. 1 had her brought 
up into the ante-room, and questioned her 
myself, while my carriage was being bi-ought 
round. They had arrived in London a fort¬ 
night or so befcre; she had not known their 
quality, judging thorn (according to her 
I kind) by their dress and their luggage ; poor 


L Inost of ns had known as pleasant Jiosts, | never spoken it, I dare say, since he*Jiad 
JT --ft.i „,.i-I j.jiy Urian.” 


and polite in the way of couimissioiis, and I enough, iw doubt. Tli# lady had never left 
occasionally introducing friends to each other, I her bod-room sineo hqj.’ ai'rival; tho young 
for a year or two, and then we ceased to liav» | manjvailed upon her, did everytliirig for her, 


jaiy inlereourse. Then the terrible revolu¬ 
tion came. No one wJio did uat live at those 
times can imagine the daily «xpec(^tion of 
- «ows,—the hourly terror Sf rumours affect¬ 
ing the fortunes aud lives of those whom 


never left iier in fact; only she (the messen¬ 
ger) had pA)mised to stay within call, as 
soon as ^e ret'urned, while iPe went out 
somewhefe. ‘ She could hardly understand 
him, he spoke fitigiish so lllidly. Ho ha'l 
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seemed loth JU> choose his victims out of 
that brilliant throng whom 1 had known. 
Madame de C'rdquy’s. one boy lived; while 
three out of my six were gone since we had 
met! 1 do not think all lots are equal, even 
now that I know the end of her hopes; but 
I do say, that whatever our individual lot is,' 
it is our duly to dbcept it, without comparing 
it with tluat of others. 

“'The times were thick with gloom and 
terror. ‘ What next J ’ was the question we 
asked of every one who brought us news 
from Paris. Where were these demons -lad- 
when, so feW years ago, we danced and 
feasted, and enjojred the brilliant salons aud 
the charming friendships of Paris ? 

“ One evening, 1 was sitting alone in Saint 
James’ Square; my lord off at the* club 
with Mr. wx and others; he had lefir me, 
thinking that I should go to one of the many 
places to which I had been invited fqp that 
evening; hut I had no heart to go anywhere, 
for it was poor Urian’s birthday, and I had 


not even rung for lights, though the day was! less Greek,” is by no means quite at home in 
fast.closing in, but was Uiinkiug over all his j their society. 

pretty ways, aii;J on his warm affectiorBite i' Two hundred years ago. Dr. Heylin re-' 
nature, and how Often 1 had i)een over hasty i marked, “ Many tliink that they can never 


receiving ns with peaceful welcome In their 
magnificent houses. Of oSurae there was 'sin 
enough and suffering enoiigh behind tlie; 
scenes; but we Buglisli visitors to Pfa'i.s had | 
seen little or nothing of that,—and I had; WnKN a nmn has anything of his oum 
sonietnues thought indeed how cwcii Death j to say, ami is really in earacat that "it 


shonlii be under^ooq, he does* iiot usually 
make cavalry*»regimeiit3 of his seiiieiices, 
.and scelt abroad for sesquipedalian wonls. 
We all know that an Bnglishman, if he will, 
is able to speak easily and cle.arly; also he 
can, if ho please, wri^e in such a mannei 
as to send the common people to their 
dictionaries at least once in efrery page. 
Let him write Saxon, and the Saxons under¬ 
stand him; let him use Latin forms that 
have been long in use, aud tliey will also 
understand him ; but let him think proper to 
adopt Latin or Greek expressions which are 
new, or at all events new to the many, and 
they will be puzzled. We can all read with 
comfort the works of I'homM Fuller, Swift, 
Buqyan, Defoe, Franklin, and Cohbett; 
tlmre, sense is clear, feeling is homely, and 
the wn-iters take care that txiere shall he no 
misimderstaiidiug. But in Eobertson, John¬ 
son, and Gibbon, one 4rord in every throe is 
an alien; aud so an Englishman who happeii.4 
to have, like•Shakespeai'e, “small Latin .'in I 
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speak elegantly, nor irrite sigiiificantly, were Scandinavians; but it is admitted that 
except tbey do it in a language of their own the greater part of tlie invaders were men of 
•devising: as if they were ashamed of their Teutonic (oy Dutch) race, who came over from 
•jmotUer toitgne, and thonght it not sufficiently the North of Grermany, or the South of Den- 
attrions to express tlieir fancies. By means mark. In the widest sense, we may look 
whereof, more French and Latin hstve the terupS German, Teutonic, and Dutcb^-iiii 

gained ground upon us since the middle of meai^hg the same thing: and we may say 
‘ Queen Pllizabeth’s reign than wereoadmitted that the same Teutonic race iuhabits Europe 
by our aiioeators, not only since the Norman, from* tho^Alps to the North Sea, between the 
^'ut the Boman conquest.'’ And StriThdiuas'' Ehine upon 'the^west, and the Elbe, or even 
Browne, who was himself a creat‘Latinist, the Vistula, urtoa the east. Tliis race in- 


eveu into the prattle of thd nursery. 


1 “ Jji, ja, du kanst drinken," (^ea, yea, thou 


that other tribes, such as the Jutes and 
Frieslanders, came over, too. Foremost, how- 


Teutonic was spoken in England for six 
hundred years. It is true that divers dialects 


lish pens maintain that ati-eam we have o£i Bavarians, Ffussiausi Hanoverians, Hol- 
late observed to flow from many, we shallfnandei^ Flemings, and others :* but when 
wfthia few years, be fain to leam Latin to speaking wHlArat refe^ice to polities, they 
understand English, and a work will prove are to be divided into Htgh and Low Dutch ;* 
of equal faef’ity in either.” ' Dutch of the liighlauds of Sonthem Oer- 

Our language has gone throngh its changes, many, and the Dutch of the low lauds of 
Spenser lesisled affedatious of Italian speech, Northern Germany. High Dutch .happetjs 
aud went out of his way to he Saxon. Our to have become the polite dialect, the lan- 
best authors, except Milton, have all been guage of German literature; and Low Dutch, 
mainUiinera of Saxon: but tlie Latin taste, fallen into disrepute, is cultivated now in 
of which Heylin complained,*^which Milton Holland only. But to Low Dutch beloi^ 
supported, and wliich overran much of our honour, as the parent of our tnoderu Eugliw, 
literature in Queen Anne’s time, after passing | Our very sailors wlio trade to Botterdam 
through various stages, is only •iu''-onr oaui i or Hamburgh, cannot help being struck 

f eneration yielding before a restored love of with the likeness of the two languages, 
ooks written in Saxon-English, which will and their conclusbm is, that “after all, Dutch 
conquer in time even the aflectations of tlie is only a sort of broken English.” Eng- 
ignorant, and the tardier literary perceptions lish, in truth* is a sort of bioken Dutch, 
of the man ^ science. ' The Du^ch skippers (that is, shippers) who 

It must not, however, be supposeil that the trade to Livurp«)l or Whitehaven, have nc ■ 
mere use of rflixoE woi'ds'"can stand for a' great difficulty iu understanding o:ir own 
toked of good writing; many a common northerm dialects. A Lancashire boy, who 
word of Latin-Eiiglish is known better than was sent to school at Hamburgh, happening 
' the corresponding SaXon. But if a man to land on a very hot day, went up to some 
wishls to write for all, he must know how to maid-servants who were /Irawing water at a 
use the speech of all, and, he will come fountain, and said, “Will "you give me a 
nearest all hearts with words that are drink!” “Wat sagt-en?” was the reply, 
fa'feiliar in evei’y home, and find their way "Will you—give me--a drink?” he repeated. 


During the last twenty or thirty years gi'oat; canst drink), was the ready answer. The 
attention has beets ijaid by scholars, both in broad Ijancashirc and the broad Dutch were 
England and in Germany, to the youth of soon at liomo together, 
onr language ; its mother, its nurses, and its The Angles, the g.axons, and other Teutonic 
schools, have been looked up, and we know tribes, made sundry descents on the kingdom 
more than we did about its origin. We are of Britaiu for about one hundred years, and 
beginning, in fact, to understand the History at last conquered a large pArt of the country, 
of the Language: and it may be worth while driving tlie native Britons (whom they called 
to take a rapid .view of the facta now moat the Welsli, or foreigners), to the fastnesses of 
rommonly received. • Wales, to C’limbeiland, and the Strathclyde. 

Although we often speak of the Saxons or They heki possession till the } ear one 
Anglo-Saxons as the iuvadera of Britain iu thousand and sixty-six; and as they adopted 
the lii'th century, yet it must not be forgotten few Welsh words, it follot's that a pore 
niliAr friKna oa .Tiititsi nnr) 'I'Antonic Was SDOkcn in Elivland for six 


ever, were the Angles and the Saxons, ,andj of the same language were current du divers 
these two namea appear side by side , (n; payts*; and it seems that the Angles, \/ho 
various ways; the Angles gave their siame j were“settled in the north and east, spoke in a 
to the oouutry, Engla-land,; and the Saxon I broader dialect tlian Saxons who lived iuthe 
version of the gospefs is headed, “ That: south (And south-west. To. this day, there- 
Godspell crfEnglisc.’* But, on the other hand, fore, the pronunciatiou common Ito the North 
to this 4^ the Welsh call the ■‘English Ian- of England rethains broader and more open 
guage Saeson- a^ oi* the Saxon speech ; and than that of the South. But probably the 
the Scotch Higraauders call ••ui Englishman, tribes could understand one anotlier, as well 
Baaifenaeh. Some have maintained that a as In our day a Yorkshirepian can under- 
lei^ of the 'tribes^ and particularly the Jutes, stand a Somersetshire peasant. 
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This langaage, cozkimonljr, called tlie And Prench she apako ful fiigre nnd feli*]^ * 

Anglo-SaxoD, tvos cttMvatcd with great dili* After the »«helo af Su'atIkrd-attd-Bowe; 
geuce, especiallj from the timg of King French of Paris was u> hir usknowae. , 

Alfred 'who laboured hard to promote the Viptora arid vanquished were to speak mie • 

I cause of native literature. The laws were tongue ;-^o groundwork of it and me graai* ‘ 
^ tuat iabguaga; and isaeffti books mat reaisQ. 2 ded Saxon; but a large number of 
were translated, .iu order that a love of words, pamcdlarly of compound words, were 
learning might be fostered among the p^le, French ; for the custom of translating Latin • 
Some few Latin words wer^adonted^ biE in into Saibn censed. And thus, towards the 
most cases the foreign terms weke translated ?nd «5f tlmsf three hundred years, a langua<'e 
into the mother tongue ; ^he Kvapgelium was formed, which was intelligible both to* 
was the God-spell* that ds," «oqji-spell, or the gentry and the common people, 
good-tiding;rf.he Saviour waa*the Haeleiid, TJean tVeiich, in his valuable work on the 
or Healer. In speaking of God, they called''^.udy ofWords, has considered the relations 
him not only the .^-mihtigjbr.all-mighty, of the Saxon and Norman occuiiauls; add 
Imt likewise the All-Walda, or all-wieldcr, and thinks, that from an intelligent stuOy^of the 
the Ael-craeftig, or all-skilful. For infinite^ contributions w^iicli they ba^ severally 
they said Un-ge-end-ed, that is, un-ended or niaile to the English language, we might 
unbounded; and consciousness was the in- almost get at the main story of the country, 
witness. even though we had lost our wratton records. 

We may thus see, that in Anglo-Saxon He observes, that at one period there would 
there was not only a power of making r na- exist ilujdicate terms for many things ; but 
pound words, but a luibit of translating that when a wtird was often upon the lips of 
Latin or Greek compounds into the corre- one race, while its eouivalent was aeidoia 
sponding Saxon ; and the same princijde was employeil by the othlF, the word frequently 
carried out in all the sciences, as far as the used wouW very probiAly be handed down, 
learning of the time extended. Astronomy and its equivalent woqld be forgotten. In 
was Star-craft; literature* was llook-craft» | otlier.cases, only one word may htTveexisted; 
rtUd a literary man was a Book man; botany | inasmucli ais the thing which it represented 
was Herb-craft; magic was Witch-craft; and was conlined*to one half of the nation, and 
even yet, the labour of the hands is s^d to be reniai ned slrange to the other. • 

» 4 ucd in a Hands'craft. *• • He alstf^rem.arks that our words which 

This Teutonic, or Anglo-Saxon language, denote dignity, sRte, or |*ondhr, are mostly 
prevailed for about six hundred yeai-s^ but, derived Ironi the Norman-French. Sgch 
when the Normans came over and ^oduuJ j words ai'e, sovereign, sceptre, realm, chau- 
the country, they mad« 'great changes. ] cellor, palace, &e., whence we may infer that • 
Thenceforward, while Saxon was the hui-; the Normans were the ruling race. Foi*tlie 
gunge of the common pople, FrencJi was | word king, which is an exception, ho gives an 
spoken by their lords and masters. This ingenious expla^iation. On tlie other hand, 
trench, which is a sort of corrupt Latin, was the objects of nature, ihe affairs of daily lift, ij 
taught m the gehools, spoken in the courts of the ties of domeatie life, are denoted by Saxon j! 
justice, and Used m the drawing up Acta of terms. “The^palace and the castle may I 
Parliament. And so, from the Conquest till Imve come to .us from % Norman, but to 
the time of Henry the Third, there were two the Saxon wo dwe fa* 'dearer names,—the 1 

distinct languages in the.country, both uu- house, the roof; the home, the hearth. The | 

dergouig cliaiige in their oyfn way; the instriiiucnts used in calti«;ating the earth, i 

SiUKm losing the purity which it had in the flail, the plough, the sickle, the spade, are 
Alfred 8 days ;tlArrracli of London failing Saxon; so, too, the main products of the 
to keep pace with the French of Paris. But earth, as wheat, rye. oats, &e. And observe, 
the" common people did not give up their that the names of almost all animals, so long 
own language; and they have retained for as they are alive, aie Saxon, but, when 
us some very pure fragments it in our dressed and prepared for food, become Nor- 
county dialects. . man ; a fact which we might have expected 

^ims, for about three hundred years, tlie beforehand; for the Saxon hind had the 
two languages went side by aide, though labour of tending and feeding them, but only . 

both were changing,—drawing closer to each that they might ajipear at the table of lus 
other, ^he changes undergone by Saxon, Norman” lord Tims ox, steer, cow, aro 
are seen in the^ later portions of the Saxon Smoii, but beef, Norman ; calf is Saxon, but 
Chronicle, iwhich was a note - book _ Jve'pt veal, Norman; sheep is Saxon, but mutton, 
through a long series of years, until the Norpian; so it is severally with swine and i 

reign of Henry the Second, and also in noems pork, deer and venison, fowl and pullet, 
of a later tipie. As for the French, Chaucer Bacon, the only flesh, which, perha])B, ever 
tells w that the French spokqfi in the neigh* can\e within, his reach, is the single ei- 
boiu'hood of Stratford-le-Buw was no longer eeption.” « 

reooMised at Paris; for, when describing \Ve may remember also the anecdote told 
ne Prioress his Canterbury Tales, he about the order of the Garter, and the remark 
says; • 1 ascribed to King Edward the Third, “Honi 
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soit" qtti tnal y pense,” a motto wlticli .'atill 
winains upon our coat of ai'na% and which, 
«lil£e Diea et moa dfoit, is a daily memento 
. that the ruling race formerly spoke in the 
•Jftfench language. But we hear rf.different 
speech in the mouths of the commnys under 
tVat Tyler and John Ball, witli-thvir popular j 
' oiitciy;— , 

Wlien Adam dalf and Evn epjn, * , 

^ Where was then the gentleuiiiff^^fc * 

or as the Germans still have it in almost the 
same words:— *’ 

* Alt Adam gruh und Eva gpann, ' ^ 

* Wo war da dcr Edelmaun ? 

_ • * 

The best and most agveea'ble way of learn¬ 
ing the state of the English language, as it 
existed during the laller part of the four¬ 
teenth century, is to read Jdhn Wyclilfe'B 
Version of the New Testainent, and Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. In these 
works the two stivains coiahluc, though 
^rhaps not in equal pi'oportions; for the 
writings of Wyclilfe, bling designed for the 
people, contain a larger proportioq^of Saxon 
words ; .and those of Chaucer, coiiiposed for 
readers vyho were not unaequaliiUd with tlie 
French metrical romances, include a number 
of terms used in romance :md chivalry ; and, 
as we haveoBcen, most of these levins were 
Norumn. It is to be regretted .that more 
attention is met paid by English readers to 
Wygliffe and Chaucer. 

A nnfortunatoly happens that Chaucer’s 
r English is just old enough to require the aid 
of atglossary, and yet not *lifllcnlt epougli to 
confer upon those who master it, credit as 
linguists. Many a person would not refuse, 
ta speml several hours upon a hundred lines j 
of Ariosto or Tasso, who would grudge equal 
labour to a tale of Chaucer’s.; lor, after all. 
Chancer is only .in Englislnn.'gi, and we feel 
that v’e have a diirth-right to consider 
ourselves English scholars. As reader of 
Italian, one can piake some pretence of the, 
accoraplishmeuta. Bfit if any one caring to 
work at English, should desire to render his 
course of study easy, he would find it wortli 
while to study with care Wycliffo’s veiviou of 
kt. John’s Gospel; ho would tlion be pre-i 
pared, in some measure, to go on with 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; and, after read¬ 
ing two or three thousand lines, he would be | 
. surprisedtofindhimselfalmt^tasmnchathome 
with the father of English poetry, as he can 
be witl^hakespeare or with Milton. At the' 
same iroie he may find it good suggestive 
work^'to coinp.iro the original of the KujghVs 
Talft or the Wife of Bath’s Tale, with 


mMernised versions of the same by Bryilon 
afiia Pope. ^ 

In examining the words of JiVyoliffe and 
Chaucer, we find that most of them are 
either Saxon or French, and that a few are 
derived directly from Latin. Sometimes 
Wycliffe em ploys'iiiil#! in woi^, as llesurree- 


, tion, at cthap times he translates it^the Agen- 
^synge (or again-rising); so'also the word 
i^oeptapi^ars as Out-taken, thus, Out-taken 
womep arm. ehildrrai, for Except women and 
children. ‘ j 

From'ths fourteenth century nntijs.d;?rr' 
Befurihation, the language,receivcff constant 
acCb^ions of Latin words, particularly" in 
worKs which treated of airt or science, law or 
religion. Fer a»the author's had all studied 
in Latin,.they w.jaro apt to introduce school 
phrases whenatlSr they attempted to convey 
tlieir thoughts in likiglish. Ami when, after 
fthe fall of Constantinople, and the consequent 
dispersion qf the G»'ee0\*.old Grhek literature 
released from the ban fim set on it, began to "■ 
I pttract notice in Western Europe, it became 
the fashion to imitate the languages of clas¬ 
sical .antiquity, aud to regard Teutonic litera¬ 
ture ns barbarous. This influence was very 
strongly felt between the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and Charles the First. 

Tlie I’ofomintion worked both ways; on 
the one hand it aroused a desire of translat¬ 
ing the Bible into English, aud the trans¬ 
lators had a direct oliject in using words 
which the common people could understand ; 
})ut, on the other*Jiaud, the religious disputes 
which .ensued, caused many tlieological and 
schohastic terms, such as justification, sancti¬ 
fication^ traitsubstantiatioD, consubstautia- 
tion, and others^ to become pax-t of ou”.,t 
onlinary Ijingnage. 

Hepce it is, that wo find Latimer, Bishop 
Hidl, and Buny.an, addressing themselves to 
the plain intelligence of the people; while 
Hooker and Jeremy T.ayIor, adopting a 
much more ambitioas style, wx'ote for the 
educated classes in society. 

Eoger Ascham iias, however, well observed, 
that a good writer must speak ps the coraruoii 
people lie, and think as wise m«i do ; for so 
shall every man understand him, aud the 
judgment of wise men approve him. 

MY FIE3T SUMMONa 
- 

I VOWED I never would^keep another dog 
again, if I lived a thousand years; but I broke 
my word. I was sitting tfite-k-tfite with Alra. 
•Tones one day after dinner, when, in the , 
midst of tJmt kind of conversation which 
policemen and housemaids call promisciiotis, 
she observed that a perfect love had bqen 
offered her by our friend Mr. Bowlaway; but, 
knowing my feelings, she had thrown cold 
water on ids proposition'; “though,” she 
added, and in the same breath, “1 must say 
he’ is»a dear little creature.” For a moment 
1 fancied my wife’s .admiration for Mr. Bowl¬ 
away ^ho is not near so tall a man as myself) i 
had led her a little too far; but, before the 
cloud had timeito gather on my-brow, she sot 
me right by saying that he had a black tip to 
his tail. I laughed. That mirthful ebullition 
was fatal. Mra. Jones at onc« took advantage ; 
of it to dilate on the adntxrable qualities of 
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Scotch teiriera- in general, df tLe one 

I offered to her by Mr. Rowlaway in particular. 
As house-dogs, she said, they were etiraluable; 
and quoted a remark ihade by af burglar to 
^ .air Waltar Scott,—rwhich I do not rejnember 
tohWe sead in Lockhart’s “Life,”—4o the 
f effect that, when Jrou have a Scotch twsMr, 
thieves never break in and steal. This sAu- 
•sion to the Wizard of thel* Nqrth .thrthex 
brought oat the fac!^ that Mr. Bowlaway’s 
dog was of the genuine PepiJer^and'Mustard 
breed, a race which was beoomiag tvery day 
more and moill difficult to meet with. What 
i need, hqweyeuy to retu|ht q}l t]rat Mrs. Jones 
t said, for-’ the purposeJ^ldiough sh# distinctly 
' denied it afterwards—of shaking my resolu- 
r tion! I consented to accept Bowlaway’s* 

I ' kind offer. Yes, I remember making use of 
tlio word—kind. I did more than that: I 
actually promised to go and fetch the dog 
myself, and next day I brought him home in 
; a cab. 

j Mrs. Jones was in raptures. Now that tlio 
.animal was her own; there was no end to 
disquisitions on his beauty. Had lie actually 
been the heir to my ancient name, and to the 
large estates possessed by oBier branches of 
my numerous family,—for the Jones's are all 
more or less related,—she co^ld not have 
admired him more. She was never weary of 
praising his points. She unljesi^ilingly pre- 
"nluted that we shonld find him invaluable. 
We had some difficulty at first in giving au 
‘ approjiriate uatno to a aog of so much piroftiise. 
Mrs. Jones proposed cailipg. him Phoeuiz, 
but 1 rejected that as much too tine; and my 
suggestion of Thistle^which I thought emi¬ 
nently national—was scouted as vulgar. Wo 
met half-way, at last, in a comprouuse. We 
called the dog Sprig ; but this arrangement 
was upset a, day or two afterwards by a 
; straightforward friend, who, pointing signifi¬ 
cantly to the dog’s thick coat and h.iiry 
muzzle, asked us why be, should be calleil 
anything but Rough ? As we had no good 
reasoa to show to the contrary, that name 
was ftally adopted; but I have this remark 
to make,—^lie always came in to his breakfast, 

' lunch, dinner, tea, supper, and casual refec¬ 
tion,—call him by whai name you would. 

' Allusion to this particular readiness on the 
part of Rough causes mo to obserfe, in this 
place, that of all the appetites bestowed‘by 
naInVe on a four-routed animal. Rough’s was 
incontestably the'finest I ever met with: 
the finest in that sense of the word which 
means tht keenest. Nothing came ami^ to 
him, nor anjr quantity. Mrs. Jones used to 
call him a good dog (!) because he would 
e.it bread after meat, and buttered toast after 
ilriuking tea; and) a wonderfnl dog, in which 
expression I folly concurred, because of the 
relish with which he crunched jgg-shells, and 
disjmsed^ of water-cress. The two latter 
articles involved no very xn.aterial coat; but, 
I can safely say, during the six months’ j 
residence of Rough beneath my roof, my; 


butchers’and bakers’^lls were nearly doubled. 
To be sure, the evening policemen used often 
to inquire of the cook very kindly after his 
health. • , 

Besides .his addiction to a generous diet, 
Rough-?a8<the gipsies tell you at Eijsom—' 
was a party as liked his own eace. He had 
two kennels; one, that he might have a place 
dt refpge in.iibad weather, when guarding the 
premises 'outside; the other, wTieu engaged' 
in-doors in'the sumo meritorious and dog-fike 
function; and truth obliges me to say, 
(!S|pugh did not neglect these appliances. A 
love of repose was, indeed, one of his most 
conspicuous qualities, though he k-ul jpetio- 
dical fits of activity, which developed them¬ 
selves in tho occasional vigorou#*pursuit of 
his own tail, in hunting the snowllakes as 
they fell, in crtpi>ing the carmatious as they 
sprouted through the winter, ami in throwing 
up earthworks all over tlio garden, with 
a zoiilous per^vcrauce worthy of a royal 
sajiper. 

It will he seen, by my reference to the 
garden, th.^t I do not li^e in a street. No. 
Although fubstautively in Loudon with the 
postman five times a‘day, I reside inia 
iiorticultund melropolituu district. When I 
meiitiun that Jhe cows in an adjoining dairy, 
and tho chanticleers opposite, eontinue to 
keep me eavake five nights out of six, ther 
rural nature of neighbourhood will not, 
I ti'ust, be disputed. • ^ 

So, then, the possibility of a garden-is esfa- 
blisheJ—back and front—almost all round, 
which would bo quite, only we are semisde- 
tached. We have an Jipple-tree that bears— 
pear-trees that do not—broken glass on the 
walls—intrusive, aits uotwitliatanding, .and 
rows of poplars and ^lues, with laburnums and 
acacias iiiterspei'Sfd, which gives us, in spring, 
a very green aild yellow—but not at all a 
mcl.ancholy—apfiearauce. • Amongst the ferm 
natural are countless sparrows, the aforesaid 
cats, and, at rare intervals, a stray member 
of tho family of tho Mcrulidie, commonly 
called thrushes, may be seen to disport itself 
on our turf, when the clothes are' not 
hanging out to dry, or tho Felts domestica on 
the prowl Then, when the-season comes 
round, y® huve a b.-vrrowful of geranium^ 

! Calceolarias, Verbenas, and so forth, suddenly 
[dallied, in full fiower, in tho rectangular 
sjiace, ten feet by eight, in front, where we 
hold our auuual flower-show. Another <ar- 
cumatance, which ailds greatly to our rurality, 
is a lane that skirts us ou one side along the 
entire depth of our premises, the protecting 
wall wSiuh divides us from it being (just as if 
we were miles in the country) easily scale- 
able. 

To preserve our flowers, it was necessary 
to adopt one of two courses; either to &stea 
Bough to his keuuel, or to keep him out of the 
front garden by means of some insurmountable 
harrier. The chain was tried first, but 
that did not answer, for the wolfs long 
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howl waa music to hia mdody whaa aub- 
Jeoted to its control, so we were forced 
to cnnaider the second expedient. Beln;; 
.mvself of a aomewbftt bucolical turn. 1 


• tllllUlWU vllt? ***- VM* T a,, 

eonld not succeed in rn'ocuriug a defence of lated 
^li'at sort, though be searched for one w|;^ 
thronghont the length and bre^tS of Saigt , All 
^Somebody’s Forest (our district). ,<I tHought one c 
of making a public appeal, and had already and t 
written this heading to an advertisement, Eoug 
—Wanted a Hurdle—when Mrs. Jopes inte^ damn 
posed. with 

^ "A neat iron gate,” she said, “with an in- Wha 
visible wire, would look ejceedingly pretty, be ti 
and keepaRough out of the garden more > exact 
effectually tlian fifty great staring —I Iloiig 
decline to repeat the disp-iraging words. jVifi 

To this I opposed the fact, that such a gate ^arri* 
would be expensive, but tlie answer 1 sleepi 
received was, “ Nonsense ! ” watol 

Beaten out of my favoilrite scheme, I predi 
could only reply, as many husban ls have done ing. 
before mo, that Mrs. Jones must do as slie togetl 
liked, and the next fiay she iufornftd me that when 
she had made an, excellent arrangement eml)e 
with a most res])ectai>le tradesman, who had Hihe s! 
bound himself to make and set Up the gate Jones 
exactly im the way she wislmu, for tlie and 
sura of five and sixpence of t^ie current prove 
coin of the realm. That sam*e afternoon a Evi 
workman cafne eto take measure of the this 
Bpa'be vvhere the barrier waa to be fixed, aato* 
and he, too, in the hearing of Mra. gener 
Jones’s confidential domestic, repeated the got n 
ter^ of the agreement. This proved to be of ai 
a work of supererogation, oi^his part; a pro- then, 
cceding wholly unnecessary.; for, when h^ of tli 
feturoed with the gate in complete order, he has si 
announced an advance in tme price, to the tune rcmei 
of thirty-five per cent.! . and s 

“ It’s all very we^l,” observed Mrs. Jones ; as tin 
“but a bargain is a*bargaiu, and I have no Chris 
idea of paying a farthing more than 1 agreed had, ] 
for,” • ever 1 

The ■si'orkman replied, that he was only a Fools 
servant, that that was wLat his master said, a fort 
and tiiere the matter rested,—a wretched, It 
petty, miserable imbroglio, fraught writh the balm; 
germs of future g^ischiefi necesi 

“ He won’t dare to raise his charge,” said were 
Mrs. Jones. by a 

Bough, who was standing by, wagged his hold 
but said nothing ; no more did 1. they i 

Well, the gate was now called upon to next 
perform its duty, but, this was by no n^eans to th 
a matter of courae. In the fimt place .tlie secur; 
staples would not liold fhst in the wtili; in houl* 
the nex^ the sueek was turned uiuide and a 
down ; in the third, there was plenty heard 
of space for Bough to get beneath ibe howe 
gates fid in the fourth be' had only to somel 
scratchso little and there was room “The 
for a passage close to the wall. Bough took on rei 
advantage of the uncertain staples; be was “ T 
artful enough to lift the gate out of the latch; again 


he was strong^ongh to force Ms 'Way under; 
and, ns for Bcrfttcuing,. that was only an 
extra plegsure in easing the several varie¬ 
ties of his .exodus. The gate, in short, was 
an utter failure. 

“Igmylurdle had bera there!«,’ isfjScu^ 
lafod; but Mrs. Jones «itber did not or 
not hear me. 

Althpugh bad workmanship had failed us, 
one consoTaTion*remalneri, It was winter still, 
and thrae’or four mont^ must elapse before 
Bough ctul{ do the garden any serious 
damage. I ha<f time before ni!, and I said, 
with King ^ar, “ I^ill do« such things ! 
What they ard, yA I l^wnot; but they sliall ^ 
be terrors of the earth; ” or, if not that 
exactly, something that shall astonish Master 
Boiigh. 

Meanwhile the inimitable Scotch terrier 
Oarried on in the usual manner, eating and 
sleeping, ad libitum, but, in the matter of 
watchfulness, wholly discrediting Mrs. Jones’s 
prediction. Not that he was incapable of bark¬ 
ing. No! He would do that by the hour 
together* iu front of the antagonistic cats; but, 
when once he made himself up for the night, 
emlredded in fresh straw, he declined to take 
dilie slightest notice of the outer world, Mra. 
Jones, however, was wedded to her theo^, 
and persisted in declaring, that he would 
pi’ove «. capiRri l^ouse-dog—oue of tiiese days. 

Events shccehd each other so rapidly h.* 
this world of ours, that what excites our 
astoai^iraent or indignation on Monday !s * 
generally cleap forgotten by Saturday: we 
got reconciled to Everything, even to the loss 
of an incapable ministry: what wonder, 
then, that I should have forgotten the airair 
of tlie gate. Mrs. Jones, however—^as she 
has since* confessed to me—had not; but she 
remembered it only as a subject for mirth 
and sell'-applaose. She took it into her head, 
as the ironmonger did not send in his bill at 
Chr istmas, tlrat he was ashamed to do so, or 
bad, perhaps,also'forgotten it; os,if anyone 
ever forgot that money was owing. ^ thin 
Fools’ Paradise Mrs. Jo^ea continue# until 
a fortnight ago. 

It was evening, one of those delicious 
balmy evenings in- May, when a fire is more 
necessary than the depth of winter, and we ■ 
were sitting in my little study, each absoAed 
by a favourite book. Our numerous house¬ 
hold were all from home, having gone oitV as 
they said, fo buy a new Ixmnet-cap for the 
next Sunday, and Bough had been consigned 
to the outer air, with a view to the ^water 
security of the premises. After about half-an- 
houl* of that quiet, Mrs. Jones looked up, 
and asked me what noise that was 1 I had 
heard none, and said as much. Mrs. Jones, 
however, felt certain that rtre had heard 
something Ukl a knock at the kitchen door. 

“ The rate,” I carelessly observed, and went 
on reading. 

“There 1" she continqad, “I heard it 
again! ” 
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tlx) oatablkhuent until long after midnight. If 
jou wielt properly to apprecinte this slate 
of things, marry and keep a dog tiil^ some- 
^tpdy steals it. *. . 

Day broke on the following morning dismal 
. and lowering. Bre.ikfast over, tiiere cajne a 
ring at the bell. The household rushed to the 
<loor expecting that the dog had been found 
and brought back; but instead of heralding 
Bough’s return, word was brought that it 
WM the person about the gate, and a docu¬ 
ment of the value of eight and sixpence— 
when paid—w.as handed in. 

. “I deoLare,’’ said Mra. Jones, as she 
perused the bill, “Grinder has the impu¬ 
dence to persist in making that charge, tliough 
1 distinctly told his man Iswouldu’t pay it.” 

“ Who if Grinder ? ” I innocently inquired. 

“ The ironmonger, to be sure.” Thereupon 
she entered iuto an elaborate history of the 
original compact. 

“I advise you to get rid of it,” I remarked, 
when I had been obliged to hear her out. 
“ We shall only have some bother,^f the bill 
is disputed.” 

“ We’ll see^’’aaid Mrs. Jones, as I withdrew 
inft my study, “ sgnd the man in.’.’ 

Deeply engaged in a scientific article on the 
prehensile faculty of monkeys’ tails, with a 
view to the application of the principle for 
the benefit .of timid hoiwemen, I had JoSt 
all recollection of Grinder and the garden- 
gate, when Mrs, Jones entered my study with 
a smiling air. 

“I’ve settled that affair,”said. 

“ 1 am glad to hear it,” I said. “ Has the 
man receipted the bill 1 ” 


served, ratlier tiirtly. 

“Poor fellow,” r^led my wiCa “I dare 
say he’s asleep ia hie keBaeL*’ 

Another bnlf-bonr of undisturbed reading, 
lMis4ji{eu 1 thought I would smoke ’a, cigar 
bene^ tfle glimpses of the moon. Stabdiug 
on the high night of steps vhicmgives sui^ a 
noble aspect to my aenU'de||acned iqansfon, 

1 noticed with surprise that the ‘garden-, 
door stood half open. At first I foncfod tliat 
the household were an the point of,entering ; 
but as I hear^ no whispered l%t words and 
saw no polidemau, 1 .concluded they had 
neglected, to shut the^oor,«ud.thep a kind of 
misgiving came over me. “ Hough ! ” I ex¬ 
claimed, but tliore was no response. I, 
whistled and called again. No answer—no 
appearance. “My dear,” said I re-entering 
the house, and uttering a hasty, but I trust 
an excusable word ; “the dog’s gone !—some¬ 
body has walked him off ! ” 

I forbear to describe the scene that followed: 
the tears and protestations of the household, 
who vowed it was no fault of theirs—the 
clamour that was raised for the police—^the 
hunting in all sorts of impossible places for the 
absent animal, and the comjtlete upsetting oU objection to tell him thal I am, under certain 


within sixpence of the amount, and ‘ he 
refused to take it Bul^”she added triumph¬ 
antly, “ he’ll come to hie senses by-and-by! ” , 

Moved by prophetie ibsiuration—1 think 
I ain justified in using these lofty words—1 ' 
observet^ with emphasis: “Don’t you imagine 
it! De}^i^ upon it, he means'to have every' 
fartlung asks. Take ray advice now, pay 
him, andfiiave done with it” 

* A disqpsSfou ensued, detnmentsl to the 
progress tjf the prelienslle question, but it® 
ended in a promise from Mrs. Jones that she 
would do as 1 suggested: and, like a good 
’.'Ve, sho -put on her thii)g.s, and went out 
for the purpose. I had fully developed my 
theory when she came back.' ’ , 

“ What do yoft think ? ” werj her first 
words. “ I called at Grinder’s as yon wished, 
and the shopman told me it was of no use 
my coming there, as his master had taken out 
a summons! ” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “A summons!” 
My pen fell from my hand. 

The statement was repeated, with the 
comments w^Ich may easily be supposed, 

I don’t, know whether the reader has 
guessed at my idiosyncrasy ; if not, 1 have no 


conditions,. an excessively nervous man. 
Lawyers, anc!*every thing that relates to their 
black art, ale my niter abhorrencB.- 1 would 
give up evlry shilHjig 1 have in the world, 
rather than go to iBw abouj anything, though 
I were certain of a verdict in my favour., 1 
have always h.ad a horror of citations, and 
of all matters juridical: I execrate the name 
of King Allied, and abhor trial by ^ry. 
This confession may give a faint idea of my 
sensations when*l heard the word Summons. 
It had the same bffcct upon me asMrs. Quickly 
owned she felt v.jhau any one said swagger. 

For several d^'s^^tdr this announcement 
my mind was much' disfturbed : every ring at 
the gate was the ap])Bdbeuded Summons; 
I expected to find it enclosed in every letter 
I opened ; my imagination carried no favour 
in it but that. At lail, finding it did not 
come, I came to the conclusion, that Grinder’s 
man’s declaration was a mere threat. 

“ If he had taken out a summons,” I whis¬ 
pered, “it would Inwe been ‘served’ (de¬ 
testable term !) before now.” 

I must mention, tliat during this interval 
Mrs. Jones remained perfectly calm. J will 
not wrong her by the remark, that perhaps 
she knew she was feme coverte—as the 
lawyers say in their wretched attempt at 
Norftian French—but rather admit, freely, 
thal h^r dread of the law was less iiutinctive. 
than mine. 

Alter dinner that day, I bad scarcely pat 
my extra gloss to my Ups, when the hated 
summons wat^laid before me. 

O', the vile lancuaga in which it 'wos 
couched. It began by calling itself a Plaint, 


“No,” returned my .wife, “he has gone■ was lettered L.,"and numbered Two hundred 
away without money. I offered him' and fifty-two thousand six hundred and 
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forty-eight The plaint in which 1 was in- 
volveti, was the two hundred and fifty- 
, two thoUKind six hundred and forty-eighth, 

; -^aud the county court about to be holden, 

‘ wliere i was summoned to a](ipear, had 
not, in all probability; been in* existence 
ten years! Verily, aggressive l.iw travels 
with winged feet. Next, it set, forth the 
debt of claim, and the Cost of J?Iaiut,- 7 - 
ho great addition, it is true, bnt'hafassmg tb 
' behold,—and at the foot of the„'docuiaeut 
w;i8 this Nota beue: “ If you owe the money 
and will consent to a judgment, >ou will save 
the hearing fee. See Back.” With^' 
trembling hand I turned the paper, and 
there, m •an instant, I found myself struggling 
with half-^-dozen contradictory paragraphs, 
which might as well have been so many 
Se^mys. I had already been told that by 
consenting to judgment, 1 should save the 
whole heoi'ing fee, and here it was intimated 
in terms equally precise, that, if 1 signed and 
delivered a coufi-ssion to the registrar of the 
court, “ five clear days before the jiay of hear¬ 
ing,” only half that amount would be saved. 
WliichLwas to bo beVeved 1 Frouttor back 1 
1 made a m.mincnl pun. Fronti nulla 
fides; but it did not lielp me out of the 
difficulty. I read a little further: “You 
may deliver your confession at any time 
before the‘case is called on, eubject to the 
payment of any further costs ’fithich your 
delay may have c.«iused the plaintiff to incur.” 
Ay^athere was the rub! How did I know 
what Grinder might think lit to allege when 
he had turned round upon Mrs. Jones in the 
manner .already described ? Any# further 
costs. Why, that might swallow up my 
e.stHte ! Such things have happened. People 
luive been known to spend their All in costs. 
This frightful doom woii Ko be mine, all { 
because my wife eliose. t*«keep—^no, not 
to keep, to have a^do^ ! Was there nothing 
to console me in we midst of my mis¬ 
fortune 1 The last paiwgraph, perhaps. 
It began thus: “ If you intend to rely on 
a Set-ofi^ Infancy, (joverture, A Statute of 
Lunacy, or A Discharge under a Bankruptcy 
or on insolvent Act as a defence.” What a 
bitter mookery, Did I, the literary Mr. 
Jones-r-to.disoilguish me from the others— 
did I exbndse any base mechanical ‘calling, 
like that of Grinder 1 Could I i-eqnite him 
work for work 1 Cooperage for ironiuonger- 
• ing 1 A set-off, indeed I Infancy I With 
what face could I, whose hair—the little that l 
remains—is grey, go into court, and, call 
myself an infant ? Coverture I For the 
' sake of Mrs. Jones, I will not be tempted to 
say anything about that. A. statute of 
lunacy! That might very Well be, before I 
had done reading the paper; I was well-nigh 
mad already, ^nkniptcy and insolvency 
—yes, these were honourable plwa by one 


who never had owed a sixpence since- th 
days of his nonage; when, to tell the truth, it 
would ha^ taken a good many sixpences to 
have satis^ed his Ixmtmaker or hu tailor. 
1 felt sick at heart, and could neither read 
nor reaton fui-ther. „ 


eia^; lor, at luis juncture a message was 
brought in noc-say that Doublethong, the 
jobmaster, Wished to speak to me about the 
hiring-pf.a brougham for an excuraion. As 
he was a neighbour of Grinder, I opened my 
mind to him on the subject. (Jo ray exces¬ 
sive astonishiuent be hurst out,laughing. 

“£xcu8e>n!ej sif,” h^.said, as soon as the 
paroxysm was over; “ but tliat's what 
jGrinder does to all his customers. He 
summonses ’em all. Bill one day, county 
court the next,” 

“ If that’s his way of doing business,” I 
replied wai-mly, “ he’ll very soon he without 
any customers to serve.” 

“Well, I believe, you're pretty nearly 
right there, sir,” replied DoubletUong ; “ but ” 
he continued, guessing what I was about to 
say, “don’t give yourself no trouble about 
this affair. J’m more used to these things 
coor you, sir. I ’ll go down to the court, 
and make it all straight.” 

• “ But,”saidi,anxiously, “ the five clear days, 
the declaration, the judgiuenh the confession, 
the coats of hearing, the statute of lunacy ?* 

“All gammon, sir. Don’t you believe a 
word, on it. People has their fancies. 
Grinder’s fancy is law. He’d rather lose a live 
pound in the County Court than win ten out 
of it. Leave liim to me, sir, leave him to me.” 

I did so, and, except Dobldethong's reim¬ 
bursement, this was all I ever heard of ma 
First Summons, 
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I Thk genera.) attention has been recently 
I attracted to a monstrous French duel. The 
;! records of sucli things in Franco pre.seiit 
i another duel quite as al^urd, but for less 
! horrible. 

At the beginning of the present century, 

I the city of Strasbourg resembled Caen in 
possessing a certain uuniber of wrong-headed 
gentlemen who took a pleasure in getting up 
disputes. Soldiers of all ranks had ample 
opportunities of picking tiuarrels, whenever 
th(‘y wished it, and often when they did ngt 
wish it. In seventeen hundred and iiiuety-fonr 
a captain of hussars, named Fournier, iii- 
dulgiid in this amusement Ao his heart’s 
M content. At a later })Ciiod, his merit and 
his courage earned him the epaulettes of a 
. • general of division. Uis aggressive temper 
and his address with arms, rendOiod his 
name celebrated in the .annals of the duel, 
lie was invariably the victor in these 
unfortunate raeetings ; and Strasbourg had 
to reproach him for the loss of several of 
her sous on the most futile pioiivcs of 
quarrel, and ^especially for having killed, on 
very triiliug grounds, a young man named 
Blume,—generally beloved, the only support 
of a numerous family,—whom he had chal¬ 
lenged without any plausible reason, and 
slain without the slightest pity. The death 
of Blume was regarded as a public mis¬ 
fortune, and sjwnpathised in by a public 
mourning. 

•On the very day of Blumo’s funeral 
General Moreau gave a ball, to which were 
invited all the members of tliq high bour¬ 
geoisie. It was desirable to avoicl the 
scandalous scenes which could not fail to 
fake place between the fellcw townsmen, 
perhaps the relations, of the unfortunate 
deceasq^l and the aggressor, who was styled 
his murderer. General Moreau, therefore, 
desired hk aide-de-camp, Ca])tain Unjlout, 
afterwai'ds the general who capitulated at 
Baylen, to prevent Captain Fournier from 
entering the ball-room. Dupont stationed 
himselnn a corner of one of t^e antechambers,' 
and immediately he caught sight of him ac¬ 
costed him abruptly. 

“ What are you going to do liero ?” 

“Ah! ThatVyou, Dupont ? Good evening. 


Parbleu I You soo what 1 am doing; 1 «m 
come to the ball.” , 

“ Are you nc>t ashamed to come to a ball 
the very day of the funeral of fhat poor lin- 
faappy fellow Blume ? What will his friends 
and ids relations say ?” 

“ They may say what they please ; it is all 
one to mo. But, I should like to kuow, what 
business is th.at of yours 1” 

“ It is everybody’s business. Everybody is 
thinking imd talking about it.” 

“ Everybody is wror^g then. I don’t like 
people to poke their noses into my afiairs. 
And now, if you pleasd, let mo pass.” 

“ You khall not g() into the ball-room.” 

“And, may, why 

“Because yo-.i must take yourself off 
instead. '‘The Gei cral orders you to retire to 
your own apart.iaeHts.” 

“ Am I turned out of fhe house ?” 

“ No ; it is merely a precaution.” 

“ Are you aware of the consequences of 
turning Fournier out of doors 1” 

“ I do not want to bear any of your rhudo- 
moutades. Just have the* goodness to take 
yourself off.” • 

“Listen!” .jiid Fournier, in a fury. “I 
cannot have 'ii^Yt^cuge of the General, 
because he my sApenor otHcer; but you 
I are my equal; you liaVe presumed to take j 
your share iu the insult, and you shall invy 
for the whole of it. We will fight! ” 

“Listen, iu turn,”® replied Dupont. “I 
have long been out of patience with you ; I ’ 
am disgusted with your bullying ways; and 
I hope to give you a lesson which you will 
long remember.” 

Fournier passed a sleepless night. He * 
would have gone mad with vexation, had he 
not been consoled by the hope of killing 
Dupont. But the I’esult of the combat was. 
not what he expected, for Dupont gave him 
a frightful wound. 

“ You fence well,” said Fournier, as ho 
fell.. 

“ Not badly, as you see.” 

■“ Yes; but now I know your game. You 
won’t catch me another time—as I will show 
when I am jvell again.” 

■“ You wish for another encounter 1" 

“ Parbleu ! That’s a matter of course.” 

In fact, after a few weeks’ nursing, Four¬ 
nier, for the second time, was face to lace 
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Vitlf iTis adrersai'y. It was now Uia turn. 
He -gave Da 2 >ont a Lomo-thrustj with the 
oomnient: 

^ “You see clearfy roti boW your hand too 
\16w to pariy fu'opexiy. After you Imve made 
Your thrust, jou gave me time to stick three 
Whes of cold iron between your ri^s,* 

• “ This is only the second act,” cried Dupont. 
'“We’ll come to the catastrophe as^soou asj 


'I Fournier would have liked to cone^ude the 
third act by the aid of the pistol, bift Dupont 
cltulnedthe military privilege which obliges 
officers to fight with their swords. < Dupoitir'i 
wq^ wise in niaiiitaining his right, for Four¬ 
nier’s expertness as a iiistol shot is sllll| 
remembtred with astonishwient. He had 
accustomed his servant to 'hold betiyeoii bis 
fingers a piece of money, which lie sent Hying 
Wini a bullet at five-aiid-tw-enty paces dis- 
' tanee. And frequently one of the hussars of 
his regimout, .as he galh^ped past smoking his 

R was surprised to find,(. it smashed 
eon his lips, without susjiecling that 
Fournier had amused himself by* making a 
tai’gi't of the toV»aceo-Vowl. , I 

The caUstroplie, since so wo must slylc it,; 
brought about no decisive resnil ; tliej'^ each, 
received a trifling scratcli. Tfaeu these! 
two wise-he.a.ls, annoyed at .soeiicgativc .al 
result, agreed to recomnieuce the struggle' 
until' one of the two ahoukl coufesij himself j 
beaten, and al'oidd renounce all lurtlicr I 
resistanco. They therefore drew up tlie fol-! 
lowilig little treaty, which still exists in tlie j 
. possession of Colonel Berger: | 

I. Whenever ^Icsaiours Diijumt .in<l Poiirpicr bhall | 
happen to he within thirty leagues’ distance o 1 each ' 
other, they ehall c.U'h peHbnu liulf' tlx diatanev, tur 
thc,«:ikr of a iiieetiiig aword in hand t 

II. If one of flio two contra^ti^ is unavoid¬ 

ably hindered hy hia 101111317 jfuricat tlic party wl.o ia 
free ahall tmel the w'nolc 0/ the disiaiirc, iii Aider to I 
reconcile tlio neccfbita.% of the acTvico willl tlie ' 
exieeitccB of the present treSty: 1 

III. No excuse bImiII be admissible except those r«- ' 
aulttng fiom niililiiiT ohligi^^lionss I 

IV. Tho present treaty bo ng entered into in good I 
fititb, its cdnditiouB may ho tnodified with tho consent j 
of the parties. | 

This treaty w^ executed. Whenever the I 
two mndmen were aide to meet, they fought, i 
anil ihc raosfextraordiuary coiTespoDdeiice, i 
ill the second person, too, the mo.-<t familiar 
form of French speech, was oxchanged be -1 
• tween them. I 

I am invited to a dt'jeCtner by the officers cf (he I 
fiegiuiont of Cliatscnra at Lanuville [wrote oncoi j 
tbeinj. I cxiH-et to take a journey there, to accept! 
this polite invitation. .Aa you sie on leave of abteneo | 
thcio, we will take advantage, i[ you like, of my ahort 
stay, to have a puke at each other. 

Or again: 

Daxa Fn'EKo,^— I shall .he parsing through Siras. 
hotirg the fifth of November next, chotit noon, yon 
will wait for me at t!io Hotel des I’ostcs; we will 
have a little feccing. v 


Souietimea libe promotion of one of tlse.se 
duellists put a teiaporary stop 'to tlie regular 
course of their encouuters. The third article 
of the treaty enjoioed respect for the fnilitary 
hierarchy. Thefo is a letter from Fournier 
to Dupont, as foilowa: 

Mv lliuiii OtieosT,—I am informed that the Ero- 
perolnasdone jiiltico to your merits by promoting you 
to the rank of ti^ral of Brigade. Aoeept my sincere 
cmigratulatlons 'in ac odvancnuicnt which ia no more 
than the natuptl coo^cqucncc of your knowledgo and 
yoiir coiir^ol Fpr myaulf, thf«ii is a dotihlo nintive 
for reioiciiig dt y^ur nomination. In ^ho first place, 
the satisiaction given hy a circnmstaiico So flattering to 
your future prospects ;..aaui secondly, the permission 
which it gives tis of having l^^uI'^ together at the first 
opportunity, 

' The siiigi’larity of this afiair, lasting, as it 
did, nmuy years, attracted in time the 
public attention. Dujiont ami Fournior 
strictly observed the clauses of their troitty. 
Their persons were raarkeil with iiuiucrous 
scars ; they cutitiraed, all the stiim* for that, 
to ctit t.ud slusli at each other in most cuthn- 
siiistit style; and 0-oner.al Fournier us*-tl to 
observe, now and then, “ It is letilly astonish¬ 
ing uhat J, who always kill my man, cannot 
eputrive to kill llip-t devil Dufiout.” 

By-aud-hyo, (Jeiieral Dupont received the 
order to joint tbo Army of tho GrUons. 
J>U|iont WHS npt exjiectcd, nud no jticpur.v- 
tious liau bcoi; made for bis reception, ’i'here, 
was no inn on the spot occupied by tiic stall'. 
The General was in vain trying to iii.d a 
lodging,'-when he perceived beii.'re him a 
chalet, through vthoso windows the light of a 
fii-e was gle.unhig. Dupont did not licsitalo 
logo all', fisk shelter and Imspitality of the 
fort.tio.'.hi iii'caiiitaiit of tlie wooden cottage. 
He ktmeued at the door ; he oin-ned it; he 
eiitereii. A man Wiis aftting writing in front 
of a bureau; he turnetl liis he^d to regard 
his visitor. lleeognisiug the unexpeotod 
guest who came to intGrriiiit Ills correspon¬ 
dence, he said, befoire the other could cross 
the threshold, 

“ Ah ! that ’a you, Dupont, We will have 
a little bit of a fence.” 

“By .all means; with all my heart,” said 
Dupont to Fournier, who cliaiieed to be the 
occiitKiut of the chalet. Ami tlicy sot to 
work, chatting between tlie passes. 

“I lliougiit yon were employed in the 
ii'lerior?" ai.id Fournier. . . . 

“ The ministvr has put mq into the'foiirtl! 
corps.” 

” Ke.ally ! What a curious cotnqjdence! 
I command the cavalry there. And so, you 
.ore Dply just arrived 1 ” 

“I got out of theearri.oge five minnies ago.” 

“And your first thoughts were devoted to 
me, Hbw very kind ! ” , ‘ 

At last, Genial Dupenl’s sword, after 
traversing General Fournier’s thrust, struck 
the wall. 

“fi.a(n6di6!” shouted Fournier. 

“You did not expect that 
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a (tead mao." 


in tfocli. 


- “ Yes, I did. Directly I* left my .guard, I 
saw that 1 ^9 caught.* But’tie you who 
don’t ejrpect what is going to h^pen.” 

During this little dialogue, ouo of the 
spt'.akers played the part of naturalist, the 
'^Wherihe part of butterfly, i* * 

“Well, let us«eee what is liUelyto liimien.” 
“Tlie moment you stir, I shall gi^ you. 
a thrust in the Belly. Ywi-o^ a (tead mao." 

“ I will ward your thrujt.” • 

“Impossible.” • ' •• V 

“I won’t stir ^y sword Jin «nch. I will 
keep you !|iinned till you throw down your ^ 
sword.” .» ^ 

“ Ho you know^tlmf tM.* ia a very dis- 
agiveable position said Foiunier. 

“ii'or you- especially. Throw down yenr 
sword, and i will allow you to (^uil it.” 

“bio; 1 iiiieiid to kill you.” 

Forlunalclv, the noise which the two 
gonf-rala made, was In-aul by tlie otlicers, 
who came and separati-d tho combiitant.. 

l)ii)iont, the more reafoml'le of the two, 
now anil then tlion 2 ;ht of the aiwuniity of a 
ejuarrel, wliieh slid went on after so many 
slrngt'lcs, and asked himself whether he 
should not be doing right in killing Fournier, 
to make an enil of the luiflter. Besides tlsat, I 
* lie was going to get married. One morning 
lie called on Fournier. • 

“ Are you come to lix .a day for ^ match 1 ” 

' inquired tho latter, on seeing him entei*. 

“ Perhaps 1 am ; but first of all, let us talk 
a little. Li.stfU to tliis ; I intends to got 
married ; and before 1 enter the serious state 
of matrimony, 1 sliouleP like to have ’done 
with ^ou.” 

“ (ill ! oh ! ”• 

“ Our quarrel has now la.sted lb}- nineteen 
years. 1 do not wish to continue a style of 
life which my wife might consider not esnctli 
comfortable ; and tlierefore, ia virtue of the | 
fourth article of our treaty, 1 am come to | 
propose a clianga in the mode of combat, and j 
80 to have a tinal meeting, the resuit ofj 
which shall be iiocisive. We will ligiit with j 
pistols.” ! 

« “ You don’t ifliiiik of such a thing !” cried ! 
Fournier, in aslouishmenfc, j 

' “ 1 know that that is your strong point;' 
but, to eipial tho chances, we will do tills, if| 
you like. Due of my friends h:w, at NeiiiJIy, i 
an inclosure fdaiited with tices, and coui- 
4 )letely surrounded with walla ; thei e arc two 
doors to it, om* at each end. *011 a d;iy, and 
at an hour to be agrewl upon, we will g to 
the iiialosure separaUdy, armed with our two 
holster-piatols ready loaded,, to take fi, sjugle 
shot •with'each. We will try which lAn iiiid 
the other, and whoever catches sight of the 
otlier, shall firij.” , , 

•“ That’s a droll idea.” 

“Does it suit you ?” • 

I “ Ten o’eloclc on Thursday morning—will 
^thatdo?” 

“That’s it j^mjreed. Adieu, till Thuraday.” 
Tho hour anu the day determined on, they 
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I were punctual at their rendezvous. As .soon 
as they were ituide the inclosure, the two 
antagonists sought after each other can liously, 
halting^ to listen at ey«y step. They ad¬ 
vanced slowly, with their cocked pistols in 
tbeir* hands, ^0 on the watch, and ear 
all attedtio’n. At the turn of an alify they 
perceived each other; .by a rapid motioh 
they fliruw them.selvcs behind/the tounks 
of'a c^npio of trees; in this posilicffli, th^'^ 
remained for a considerable time, lyiiea- 
Dupont i-esolved to act.- At first be gealdy 
^waved the tail of his coat just outside the 
tree which protected him; he then protruded 
half the thickness of the fleshy jiart of his 
arm, di-awing j^t back again instantly. It was 
lucky for him that he did ; for, Imme¬ 
diately afterwards, a bullet sent a largo piece 
of bark flying. Fournier had lost a sliot. 

In the course of a few minutes, Dupont 
recommenced ilie same nianmuvre On tho 
opposite side of the tree-trunk, and ho em- 
belbslu'd ui#original idea by showing the tip 
of his pki.ol-barrel, as if ho in turn .were 
watcliing for an opportunity to fire. Holding 
his hat^n bis right Miurl, be disjdayeil it us 
far as tho rim. In twinkling, the hat was 
blown away ; fortimaloly, tlu-re was 110 head 
inside, it; Fournier, therefore, h.ad wasted his 
second IgiTlet. 

Dupont tlicu'^allied from lift fortress, and 
niaj-i-hetl ilp to his adversary, who awaited 
him in the attitude of a^bralro man for whom 
there is mi further hope. VVhen DujiObi was 
within a couple of paces of his enemy, ho said : 

“ 1 can kill you, if I like ; it is my ri<jlit amt 
my pwvilege ; but I cannot lii-o at almiuiui 
creature in cold blood. I spare your life.” 

“As you pjease.” 

“ 1 spare it to-day, you undei-sland clcSvly; 
but 1 romain'tlia-aafitor of m;f own property, 
of which I !Wow ^u tho provisional enjoy¬ 
ment. But "if ever yinugivo me any trouble, 
it ever YOU try to iiick a quarrel witli me, 1 
shall take the liberty of reminding you that 
1 am the lawful owii^ of a couple of bullets 
sjn-'cially destined to bo lodged in your skull; 
and we will re.sume the affair exactly at the 
jioint wliere I think proper to leave it 
to-day.” 

So ended a duel which began in seventeen 
hundred and ninet. 3 '-rour, ano only hui.shed in 
eighteen hundred and thirteen. 

MY LADY LUDLOW. 
cimri’Er. thk i-ipth. 

, “In (he hurry of the moment T scarce 
km»w wli.it 1 did. I iHide the houseUeeper 
pjut up every dclir-acy she had, in order to 
tempt the inviilid, whom yet 1 hoped to bring 
bock with me to our house. When the car¬ 
riage was* ready, I took, the good woman 
with me to show os ‘the exact way, -wliich 
my coftchmau professed not to know; for, 
indeed, they were staying at but a poor kind 
of place at the back of Leicester Square, of 
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they had heard, as Cldnient told me permission to remove Madame de Cr^qny to 
afterwards, from one of the fishermen who my own hou^, and to learn Low it best 
bad carried them across from the Dutch could be. donft; for 1 saw that every move* 
eotot in tlieir disguises as a Friesland peasant meat in the^ropm, every sound, except 
his mother. They had some jewels of Clement’s voice, brought on a fresh access of 
value concealed round their person's s but trembling Snd'nervous agitation. ^ '< 
their ready money was all spent befiire I saw “ Tim doctor Was, I should jthink, a <dever 

fhem, aud C16ment had been nnwilling to man ;^at he bad that kind of abrupt manner 
leave his mother, ev6n for the timerneoesaary ^hich people gee who have much to do with 


. to ascertain the best mode of diaposin^of the tbe'lower o^ehj. * 
'■ munouds. For, overcome with distress of "liold'him thd i 


story of his patient, the 


only idea seemed to be, that Clement was will kill her.b* • ' 

abodt to*be taken from her to pome prison or “ ‘ But it must be done,’ I replied. 

other; and if be were out of her sight, though it shall not kill her.’ 


but fur a minute, she cried like a child, aud 
could not be pacified or comforted. The land - 


“‘Then I have nothing more to say,’ said 
be, turning away from the carriage-door, and 


lady was a kind, good woman, and though she I making as though he would go back into the 
but half understood the cose, she was truly house. 

sorry for them, as foreigners, aud the mother “ ‘ ifltop a moment. You must help me ; 
sick in a strange land. ' and, if you do, you shall have reason to be 

“ I sent her forwai'ds to request Wirmission glad, for I will give you fifty pounds down 
for my entrance. In a moment I'saw C16- with pleasure. If you won’t do it, another 
ment—a tall, elegant y^ung man in a curious shall.’ 

dress of coarse cloth, standing at the open “He looked at me, then (furtively) at the 
door of a room, and evidently—even before carriage, hesitated, knd tiicrx said; ‘ You do 
be accosted me—striving to soothe the terrors not mind expense apparently. I Bnp}Kiseyou ' 
of his mpther inside. 1 went forwards, and are a rich lady bf quality. Such folks will 
would have taken his hand. Vat he b^nt down not stick et such trifles as the life or death of 
and kissed mine. ‘ ’ a sick woman to’ get their own way. I 

“‘May I cori'e in, madame?’ I asked, suppose I must e’en help you, for if I don’t, 
Jookiig at. the poor sick lady, lying in the another will.’ 

dark, dingy bed, her head propped up on “Ididn6tmindwhathesaid,sothathe would 
"coarse and dirty pillows, and gazing with assist me. I was prStty sure that she was in 
affrighted eyes at all that was going on. a state to require opiates; aud 1 had not 
“ * Clfiment! 016ment! come to me ! ’ she forgotten ClirUtopher Sljr, yoh may be sure, 
cried; and when he went to the bedside she so I told him what I had in my head. That 


tears. i, , ' from the Leicester Square lodgiug-liouse to 

“ He stood there qflite still, except that rooms that I would have in perfect readiness 
from time to time he spoke to her in a low for her. As I planned, so it was done. I let 
tone. At last I advanced into the room, so Clement know, by a note, of my design. I' 
that I could talk to him, without renewing bad .ill prepared at home, and we walked 
her alarm. I asked for the doctor’s address; about luy house as though snod with velvej;, 
for I had heard tliat they had called in some while the porter watched at the open door, 
one, at their landlady’s recommendation; but At last, through the darkness, I saw the 
I could hardly understand Clement’s broken lanterns carried by my men, who were lead • 
English, and misproiinnciatiou of our proper ing the little procession. The litter looked 
names, and was obliged to apply to the like a hearse; on one side walked the doctoiv 
woman herself. I could not say much to on the other C16ment: they came softly aiwj, 
‘Clement, for his attention was perpetually swiftly along.' 1 could not try any farther 
needed by his mother, who never seemed to experiment; we diu'ed not change her 
.perceive that I was there. .But 1 told him clothes; site was laid in the bed the 
not. to fear, however long l^mig^ he away^ landjad’y’s coarse night-gear, atid covered 
for that I would return before night; and, over v^armly, and left in the shade'd, scented 
bidding woman take charge of all the room, with a nurse and the doctor watching 
heterqwntms things the housekeeper had put by her, while I led C16i^eDt to the dressing- 
up^ and leaving one of my men in the house, room adjoining, in which I had had a bed 
one who could understand a few words of placed for him. ^Farther than that he would 
French, with directions that he was to hold I not go; and there I had refreshments brought, 
dduiself at Madame de Cr6qny’s orders until | Meanwhile he had shown his gratitude by 
I Sent or gave him fresh commands, I ^rove every possible action (for we qone of us dared 
pfftothe doctor's. 'What 1 wanted was his I to speak): he had kneeled at my feet, aud 
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* kiased my hand, and left it wet with bU 
tears, lie had thrown*up his arms to 
Heaven, and prayed earnestly, as I conld see 
by the-movement of his lips. I allowed him 
to relieve himself by the^e dumb expressions, 

so call theni,i^nd then Lleft him, 
and wmt to my own rooms tq sit nj» for my 
lord, and tell .him what I had done. 

“Of course it yrpB all right; an^ neither 
my lord nor I coul^ sleep ^r ^tendering hew< 
i hladame de Cr6qny would.bear her Awaken¬ 
ing. 1 had engaged the doctqr to'whose face 
and voice Abe was accustoiled* to remain 
with her all night: the nurse was expe¬ 
rienced, and C16me^ was vithm call. But 
it was with the greatest relief that I heard 
from my owp woman, when she brought me 
my coffee, that Madame de Cr^quy (Monsieur 
had said) bad awakened more tranquil than 
she had been for many days. To be sure, 
the whole aspect of the bed-chamber must 
I have been more familiar to her than the 
[ miserable place where 1 had found her, and 
she must have intuitively felt herself among 

I liionds. 

j “My lord was scandalised at Clfiment’a 
I dress, which, after the first moment of seeing 
I him, I had forgotten, ia*thinking of otl^r 
Ahings, and for which I had not prepared 
Lord Ludlow. He sent for iiis own tailor, 
and bade him bring patterns of stuffs, and 
engage his men to work'pight aufl day till 
016ment could appear as became bis rank. 

• Tn short, in a few days so much of the traces 
of their flight were removed, thak ffre had 
almost forgotten tlie terrilde causes of it,-and 
rather felt as if they had come on a visit to 
us than that they had been compelled to fly 
tlieir country. Their diamonds, too, were 
sold well by my lord’s agents, though 
the London shops were stocked with jewel¬ 
lery, and such portable valuables, some of 
rare and curious fashion, which were sold 
for half their real value by emigrants who 
could not afford to wait. .Madame de Or6quy 
was recovering her health, although her 
strength was sadly gone, and she would 
never be equal te such another flight, as the 
perilous one which she had gone through, and 
to- which sbo could not bear the slightest 
reference. For sometime things.continued in 
this statethe De Cr6quyB still our honoured 
visitors,—many houses besides our own, even 
among our own friends, open to receive the 
floor flying nobility of France, driven from 
their country by the brutal republicans, and 
every freshly-arrived emigrant bringing new 
tales of hoi'ror, as if these revolutionists were 
drunk with blood, and mad to devi^ new 
atrocities. One day C16ment;—should tell 
you he had been presented to our good 
King George afid the sweet queen, Slid the^ 
had accosted him most graciously, and his 
beauty and elegance, and some of the oircum- 
stauces attendant on his flight, made him be 
received in the world quite like a hero of 
romance; he laight have been on intimate 
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terms in many a distin^isbed hon^* had 
be cared to visit muchbut he occompaiiiod 
my lord and me with -an air of indifl'Orence, 
and languor, which I sometimes fancied,* 
lUade him all the more souglit after j 
Monkshaven (that was the title my eldest son 
bore) tried in vain to interest him in all yondg 
men’s spons. But no! it was the same through. 
•alL His mother took far more interest in 
the.on-^itiP of the London world, into which 
she wa8*far too great an invalid to venturdf* 
them he Aid in the absolute events tbemSelves, 
in which he might have been an actor, 
day, as. I was saying, an old Frenehman 
of a humble class presented himself to eur 
servants, several of whom understood French; 
and through Medlicott, I learnt that he was 
in some way connected with thfDe Cr6quys; 
not with their Paris-life ; but I fancy be had 
been intendant of their estates in the country; 
estates which were more useful as hunting- 
grounds than as adding to their income. 
However, thqi'e was the old man ; and With 
him, wrapped round his person, he had 
brought tie long parchment rolls, and deeds 
i-elating Jp their propgrty. These he would 
deliver up to none but Monsieur de Cr6quy, 
the rightful owner; Iind Clement was out 
with Monkshaven, so the old man waited; 
and when 616mcnt came in, I told him of the 
8teward’s*arrivalL, and how he had been cared 
for by my peoples ^ Clement went directly to 
see him. He vwia'a long time away, and 1 
was waiting for him to "drive out with-me, 
BO for some purpose or another,- I s&rce 
know what, but I remember I was tired of, 
waitin", and was just iu the act of ringing 
the beu to desire that he might bo reminded 
of his engagenmnt with me, when he came in, 
his face as white as the powder in his Imir, 
his beautiful .-^yc^ dilated with horror. 1 
saw that hqjhad-*siieard something that 
touched hini evfen lucre clo.sely than the 
usual tales which gvffry fresh emigrant 
brought. 

“ ‘What is it, Clement 1 ’ I asked. 

“ He clasped his hauff s, and looked as though 
he tried to speak, but could not bring out the ,, 
words. 

“ ‘ They have guillotined my uncle! ’ said he 
at last. Now I knew that tlicre was a Count 
do Csequy ; but I had always understood that 
the elder branch held very little commtifiica- 
tion with him; in fact, that he was a vaurieu 
of some kind, and rather a disgrace than, 
otherwise to the family. So, perhaps, I was 
hard-hearted; but 1 was a little surprised 
at this excess of emotion, till I saw that 
jfecijliar look in his eyes that many people 
nave when there is more terror in their 
hearts than they dare put into words. He 
wanted me to understand something with¬ 
out his Sluing it; but how could II I 
had never heard of a Mademoiselle de 
Cr^quy. 

Virginiel’ at last he uttered. In an 
instant I understood it all, and remembered 
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feiit.iHf’Ulun litd lired, lie too mi|^t liam rfudl bo bikc«,tkat eitlioy ho ot’ y<>n,oT »y 


lueMi in love. > lord 

Your uncle’s dnugliter I ’ I Uiquiro<l oaui 
* cousiu,’ he roiilied. you’ 

did^uol say,'your betrothed|’ but *1 “ 

no doubt ol it 1 vw xoistak^ ho«r> utm 
ever, • . betr 

">0 madiuiie!’ be CQUtiuue^, *}ier not 

’mother died long ago—her father uosr—andj But 


she is in daily tear, —alone, desorted-j— J FWouJd 
^ "‘la she in the ^bbaye ?^ asked If ■ I the tin 

No ! She is in biding wiUi tile widow her 1 ’ 
of lier futlier’s old cbncieige. Every day tiiey “ CW 


lord, or Monksuavea can think of'j bathe 
cannot leave a girl—liis nearest refaitieM save 
yoa<*-hia beltrottiod, is she not I ’ 

“ * ills betrtftlied 1 ’ ci'iod bhe, no w M tho 
utmost piftehiofher edreitemeut ‘ 
bstrotbsd to (tlenieul 1—uo! thank fisaveu, 
not ^ bad as that! Yet it luight hare been. 
But ™adenioi*}21e scoitiod my son.' She 
^vouJd have u<>dih& to do jvith him. Now Is 
the time.Atr,him.to havo nothing to do with 


Cldiuent had entered at the door behind 


is aamiiced. The old woman fiuowa this, and | ciime forward and stood botoru, his mother, 
trembles with fear. Bveu if she be brave | She siopiied her walk, threw bock her 
enough to bo faiildu), her fenis would betiay Imu^hty Jieati, and the two looked each other 
her, should the house besoarehed. Yet, there steadily iu the face. After a minute or two 
is no one to help Vuguiio to esca])e. She is j in this attitude, her proud aud resolute gaze 
id(we in Paris.’ never lluiciking or wavering, he went down 

‘'1 saw what was in Lis in,iud. Hewaa npon one knee, and, taking her Laud—her 
firetting and ehahug to go to las cousin’s | hard, atony hand, which never closed on his, 
assistance; but the thought of 1)^4 mother . but remained straight and stUl; 
restrained him. 1 wojdd not have kept back ‘“AJ other,’ he pleaded, ‘withdraw your 
TJrian ironi such an eirnnJ at siicli a time.' prohibition I Let me go !’ 

How should I restrain him ? Aud yet, jier-1 ‘ What were her words ? ’ Afadame do 

haps, 1 did wrong in not urging the chances Crequy replied, slowly, ivs if forcing her 
of danger more. Yet, if it was dai gor tolum, j memory to tin^ cxtreim* of aocutacy. ‘Aly 
was ii not tlir same or even greater danger to I cousin,’ she sajd, ‘when £ marry, 1 mwry 
her; for the French sparedr ueitl'cr age nor I a man, 'not a pilit-maUre. 1 marry a 
sex in those w/cked da}s f teri’or. So I man who, whate\cr his rank may be, will 
rather fell iu with his wish, and eiironragcd add dignity to the human raci by Ids virtues, 
him"to think how best aud most prudentl> it aud nJt be content to live in uu tirominato 
might lie fulliiled ; never doubting, as 1 liave court on the tinditions of past grandeur.’ 
said, 'hat he and his cousin were troth- Hhe borrowed hcrwoi'ds fiom the iufnuious 
plighted, Jean-Jne<iues Jiousseau, the friend of her 

** But when I went to Madame de f Jr6qny— scarce leas infainons liithor,—nay! 1 will say 
after he had imparted Ins, or intlier our it,—if not her words, she borrowed her priu- 
plau to her—1 found out tu^ u'islaLe. She,' cii>l«s. Aud my son to request her to marry 
who was in general too»febDle(tp walk across him !’ 

the room save slowly,; anil with a stick, ‘“It was my father's willten wish,* said 
was going irom end^to end ‘ with quick, C16ment. 

tottering slcps ; and, u now and then she “‘But did you nob love her? You plead 
sank upon a chair, it seemed os if she could your iather’s words,—words writteu twdva 
not rest, tor she was up again iu a moment, yeai's before,—aud as if that svere your 
^pacing along, wringing her hands, and speak- reason fur bemg iudili'ercut 'o my dislike to 
"mg rapidly to herself. When she saw me, tlie all'taiice. But you I'equested her to 
she stopp^ : ‘Madame,’ she said, ‘you have many you,—and she refused you with iuso- 
lost yoitf owmboy. You might have left me lent contempt; and now you aie ready to 
mine.’ leave mo,—cleave me desolate in a foreign 

“ I wa» ao aHtonisUed—4 hardly knew what land —' 
to say. lhad spoken to Clement as if his “‘Desoiate! my mother! awl the Countew 
mother’s consent were sccuiv (us I had felt Ludlow standg there! ’ ^ 

'my own would Iwve been if Uziau had been “‘Pardon, madarae! But all the earth, 
aUvo to ask it). Of cuuise, both he and X though it were full of kind hearts, i| but a 
knew that liU luotiisr’s consent must be dosolatiou and a desert place to a mother 
asked and obtained before he could leave her wbeu Jicr only child is absent. And you, 
to go on such on uudertaking; but, someliow, CUment, would leave me for this Vu;giaie,— 
JdlMta always rose at tlrn sight or sound this degenerate Be Orduuy, tainted willi the 
<uj|Ciger; ptwhaps, because my life had been albeism'kif the Euoydopedisted! She is only 
Poor Madame de Cn^uy! it reaping some of the hruit of the harvest 
^os otherwise with her; she despaired while whereof her friends have sown the seed. Let 
1 ho|jed, and Clhment trusted. . her alone 2 Boubtless ehe has friends—^it 

‘“BeM- Madame do Crccpiy,’said I. ‘He may bo lovers—among those demoiM^ who, 
will return safely to iw; every precaution under the ay of liberty, coumr't every liosuoe. 
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L«J( ber iilohe, OI£ment i ^h« refund you | aotice of Ms devotion, bo evident to'treiy 
with eeutn; 'be too provd to nulioe her one else. The j^oud creature 1 Dnt pertfops 
now.’ , that was ber naughty' way of oonoeaii&g 

" ‘ Mother, I cannot think of idyaelf; tely wbat she fell. And eo Madame de CrSquy* 

of her. * ' libteucd,«nd questioned, and Icarqt nothing* 

i^‘ Think of ate, then! 1^ yonv mother, dwidod, nnlii one day she sur|ii ieed Oidmeol 

forbid jfcn to go.’ . • with tne nete ih his Itand, of which i^he 

“ Clement bowed low, and went dht of remeiulxyetl the stinging words eo Well, in. 

the room instantly, as oj^e.'blindfd. ‘Siie Wiiicli Virginia had said, iu reply to a pro- 
saw his groping .movement, hand, for an^posal Ci^mfhnt had sent her through her 
instant, I think her heart was tonclr^l. Eat father, that ‘ Wiion she married, she marrie<>w 
she turned to me, and tried exculpate her a man, not a petit•mattre.’ 
p.'istviuluucy by dilating upon ler wrongs, Slid ‘‘Clement was justly indignant at the fit- 

they certainly were many. The Count, her hus- stilting mature of the answer Virginie had 
bhnd'a younger brother, had*itivgrial)ly tried sent to a proposal, rcsneetful in its tone, and 
to make mischief between husband and wife, which was, after ail, out the cool,dier(ieued 
lie had heei^ the cleverer man of the twp, Java over a bnsning heart. He acipiiracsd 
and liad possessed extraordinary influence i in ids mother’s desire, th.it ht should not 
over her husband. She snspeclod him of again jiresciit liiiusellLiu his uncle’s salons; 
having instigated tliat clause in her hus- but be did not forget Virginie, though he 
Imnd'H will, by which tlie Alaitiuis eipicseed never mentioned her name. 

Ids wiih foi the marriage of the con Ins. “Madame do Ci6quy and her son werh 
The Count had had some interest iu the .onioDg tlio casliest proscrits, ns they were of 
ninnagement of the De CWquy iirojicity j the stroumst po-siblo royalists, and ariato- 
dm’ll' her son’s minority. Jiidied, 1 re- crats, as ^ was the custom of tlie horrid 
mcinbered then, that it was ilil'ough Count ^ iSausculo^es to term l^ose who adiiei'ed to 
de Ci'f*quy tliat f/ord Ludlow had (irat heard the habits of expression and action in which 
of the apartment which vc ailetviaids to(^ it wai their pride to* have lieon educated. 

»n the Ufitel de Criajuy; and tlieu tlie recol-l Tliey had.left I’aiis some weeks before they 
lection of a {last feeling cam# distinctly out had amvedl*iu blngland, and Cldmeut’s belief 
of the mist, ns it were ; aud I ^‘siied to mind < at the tiin% of qnittiug the llutcd do <'ri!!<qay 
., how, when we tir.t took iqi onr aboTlc in the had cei'i.'dnly been, that his uncle w.os not 
ilfllel de Cidqni, both Lord Ludlow and 1 1 merely safe, bn^rather a popular man with 
■imagined that tlie an.augemeut was di&- the party in flower. Anfl, as alleoiuinqpica- 
]>leasiug to our hostess; aud how It had| lion having rchaiion to private individuals of 
taken us a considerable Unit* before wo had a leliable kind was intercepted, hlonsieur de • 
been able to establish relations of frieiidblu|)'Cieipty bad felt but little anxiety fwr his 
with her. Yeass alter oin visit, siie began uncle aud con»iu iu comparibou witli what 
to 8iib]Kicl tliat Ciouient (whom aho could, he did for many other friends of veiy different 
not foibid to visit at his unclo’b Jiouie, eon-, op’iiioiis in polities, until the daj wiieu»!‘e 
aid* ring the .terms on which his father had was slnniKd by ilio fatal iufurm.ition that 
been with bis brother ; thoush sho hei-sclf' even his progpssive mncle was guillotined, 
never set foot over the Count de Ci6qny’a ami Icariit thin,t ids cousin was imprisoned by 
tliroshold) was attaching himstlf to Made- the liecnee of the mob„*wfliose rights (as she 
moiselle, ids coubiu; and* she made cautious calluil tliem) she was always advuc.it!iig. 
inqmrii's as to the uppoarance, character, “ When 1 liiul hoard all this story, I confess 
and disjiobition of the young liuly. Made- I lost in ejTupathv for Clement what I gained 
moiselle was uoh handsome, they said ; but for bis mother. Virginie’s life did not seem 
of a fine figure, aud generally consuleicd to me worth the risk that Cldmeut’s would 
as-having a veiy noble aud attractive pie-, run. Ilut when I saw him—sad, depressed, 
sence. in character she was daiing and nay, hopeless—agoing about like one oppressed 
wilful (said one set); original aud independent | by a Iteavy dream winch he cannot shake off; < 
(said another). She was mneu indulged caring neither to eat, drink, nor sleep, yet 
W her tatlier, Who had given her something bearing .all with silent diguitjr, and even 
<n a mau’s eduction, aud selucted fur her trying to force tv pour, faint smile when he . 
iuliiuate friend a young lady below her in' caught my anxious eyes; I turned round 
rank, oq^ of tlie Eureaucraeiej a Mademoiselle again, and wondered how Madame de Crdquy 
Heckar, daughter of the Miuulier of Finance, could resist this mute plearling of her son’s 
Mademoiselle de Crfiquy was thus intro- alleijjd appearance. As for my Lord Ludlow 
dueed into all tlio free-thinking salons of and Moukbhiivcti, as soon as they understood 
P.ins j people who were always full of plans tlie case, they wore indignant that any mother 
for subverting 'society. ‘And did (?l6ineut * bhoiild attempt to keep a sou out of honour- ! 
aflect Bucli ))eo[ilo I’ Mndamqde Cr6qny had aide danger,; and it was honourable, and a 
.a.sked, with souio anxiety. JNo ! Monsieur clear duty (according to them) to try to save 
de Oi'6qiiy had neither eyes nor ears, nor the life of a helpless orphan giil, his next of 
thought for .anything but his cousin wliile kin. None but a Freiiehmaa said my lord, 
she was by. 2ud she 1 She hardly took i would hold himself bound by an old woman’s 
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whiroilBS aad fears, even though she were 1 and to /isk for her blessing. Jn order *d 
bjf»ifcpther. As it was, he was chafing him- avoid an agitsitiDg conversation between mo- 


lord and I resolved to be 


i3^f4o death under the restraint. If he went, I tber and sum my lord and I reived to be 

iobe isurethe-wretches might make an' prejibt at *the interview. Cldment was 

mid of him, as they had done of many a fine'already in his tiaveiling-dress, that of a 
(j^ow; but my lord would take heavy odds Nortaan ifehetman, wldch Itkmkshav^ hed^ 
that instead of lieing guillotined he would with infinite trouble, disoov^sred in tfs'-pos- 
save the girl, and bring her safe to England, sessiofi of one of the emigrda who thronged 

1 _L j—_4.^1,^ :« 1-.-.^ _1 _1_1_1 •__ 


that instead of t>eing guillotined 
save the girl, and bring her safe K 


just desperately in love with her preserver, ' Loudon, gnd who ^had made his escape ft owi 
and then we would have a jollj’ wedding the shored of»Fra»ioe in this disgitise, Cl^ 
*^tlown at Mon'kshaven. My loi*d -^peated ment's pliin..wa8,to go down to the Coast of 
hu opinion so often, that it became a certain Sussex, an^ gat some 6f the fishing or 
prophecy in his mind of w],at was to take smuggling boam to take him ac»;oss to the 
plaoh i and, one day seeing Clement look everi- French Coast near Dieppe. There again he 
palar. and thinner than ne had ever done would have ^©‘olia^e his dress, 0, it was 


befojf^ hw sent a, measage to Madame de so well planned! His mother was startled 
Ordquy, jiequesting permission to speak to by his disguise (of which we had not thought 

'V__ S___A. aJT I*-___— l.-_\ _ j. _1 1. _ 


ber in private. 


to forewarn her) as he entei-ed her apart- 


“‘For, by George Ij, said he, ‘she shall ment. And either that, or the being sud- 
heax my opinion, and not let that lad of hers denly ronsed from the heavy slumber into 
' kill himself by fretting. He is too good for which she was apt to fall when she was left 
that. If he had been an English lad, he alone, gave her manner an air of w'ilJncss 
would have ^en off to his sw<*etheart long tliat was aMost like iusanity. 
before this, without saying with vour leave “ ‘ Go, go ! ’ she said to him, almost push¬ 
er by your leave ; butbeinga rrei}jhinan,he ing him away^as he knelt to kiss her hand, 
is all for JSueas and fiFal piety,—filril fiddle- ‘ Virginie is beckoning to you, but you don’t 
sticks!’ (My lord had run away to sea, see what kind of a heel it is-—’ 
when a boy, against his father’s consent, I am ‘ Clement, mafco haste ! ’ said my lord, 
sorry to say; and, as all had ended well, and in a hurried manner, as if to interrupt ina- 
he liad come back to find both Ms jmreuls dame. ‘The tfene is later than T thought, 
alive, I “do liOt think he was f)ver‘*a8 much and you must, not miss the moniing's tide, 
aware of his fault as he miglit di.^ve l)een Eid your mother g<)t)d-bye at once, and let us 
under other circumstances.) “Ho, iny lady,’ be off.’ Foi-my lord and Monkshaven were 
he wjent on, ‘don’t coine with me, A woman to ride with him to an inn near tlie shore, 
can manage a man best when he has a fit of from wlidtiee ho was to walk to his destina- 
obstinacy, and a man can persuade a woman tion." My lord aftnest look him by the arm 
out of her tantrums, when all her own sex, to pnll him away ; and tliey were gone, and 
the whole army of them, would fail. Allow I was left alone with Mad.-wne de Cr6quy. 
me to go alone to my t0le-a-l6te with When she heard the hoi-ses’ feet she seemed 
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madnme.' 


i to find out tho truth as if for the first time. 


“ What he ''said, what pasffed, he never She set her teeth together. ‘ He has left me 
could repeat; but he oatne bad'; graver than for her! ’ she almost screamed. ‘ Left mo 
he went. However^the point .was gained; for her!’ she kept ro uttering; and then, .as 
Madame de CrdquV ♦ withdrew her pro- the wild look came back into her eyes, she 
hihition, and had given him leave to tell said, almost with exrultation, ‘ But I did not 
a6ment as much. , give him my blessing!’ ” 


“‘But she is an olct Cassandr.^,’ said ho. 
‘‘Don’t let the lad be much with her; her 
talk would destroy the courage of the bravest 
man; she is so given over to superstition.’ 


VAEIOUS KINDS OF PAPER. 
"Who among us with a grandfather in his 


Something «|ie had said had touched a chord family—all families have not grandfathers— 
in my lord’s nature which he inherited from does not possess bandies of old letters tied 


his Scotch ancestors, 
heard what this was. 


Long afterwards, 
Medlicott told me. 


up with red tape, written on thick, ribbed, 
uncompromising post, franked by illegibip 


• “ However, my lord shook off all fancies members of Parliament, and destitute of hot- 
that told against the fulfilment of Clement’s press or glaze 1 Who among us, with grey 
wishes. All that afternoon we three sate hairs and wrinkles, can ever forget the geo- 
tpgether, planning; and Monkshaven passed logical 'formations of his early copy-books, 
in and out, executing our commissions,a,nd and 'haw hard it was to draw thtf upstroke 
preparing everything. Towards nightfall all finely over the mountain ridges ? Pterhajis, 
■was ready for Ci6inent’8 start on his joumo’y too, the pen spluttered—gooscquillshave that 
towards the coast. way sometimes—and how impossible to pra- 

“b^ikane had declined seeing, any of ija vent the thick down-stroke from meandeiv 
eince^y lord’s stormy interview with her, ing all askew through the farrows 1 Do we 
She sent word that she was fatigued, and not all know that sheet of disguised lime 
^siredrejiose. But, of course, before Clement which invariably cracked aiu^ broke where- 
tet off, he was bound to wish her fatewsU, ever it was folded, and raiseiftip a uuubas of 
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tvliite dust, formed into an obatrnctive con¬ 
glomerate by innumerable, small , ^laments, 
'througb which it soon became impossible for 
the pen to make way T And now what marvels 
of maaliflotared rags are current under the 
names of De la BneVnd Marion! What a fury 
transmutation from wom-ou^ table cloths 
and decayed shirt-sleeves, tofhe diaphanous, 
smooth, pale blue, or pink, pc delicate sea- 
green, or bewitchingwiolet-grey,she'6t8* which 
carry lovei-s’^ows through th# gineral, or 
‘convey diuuei* invitations by the district post! 
Then, think of the lace-edged.paper, what a 
wonder that was when it first cam^ out 1 and 
even now, thopgh we have become accus¬ 
tomed to it, and it has grown sadly vnl-* 
garised, still it is a very beautiful thing ip 
the abstract; and when we think of it ab 
origine, a very striking triumph of ingenious 
invention. Gilded, silvered, and painted, 
embossed papers are also beautiful in tliem- 
selvcs; although we limit their use chiefiy 
to soup-box covers, and labels, and would 
count it the height of bad taste to set them 
in conspicuous places; but they are very 
pretty, uotwitbstancliiig, and in various forms 
are of some use, and a vast deal of ornament* 
ill our daily wants. Painted,papers come 
into a liigher categoiy. These may be made, 
..of course, exquisite works at’arc, woflh hun¬ 
dreds or thouBunds, according to the hand 
employed on them ; but wo are speaking 
now only of niacliiue docoratiou8-»c9arser 
ornaments put on simply far c'ffect, and with- 
ont much cost of capital, or expenditure of 
brains in the original invention. 

But to return to simple letter-paper; for, 
if we go into all the branches of the subject, 
if we wander .into wall papers, or* to where 
great firms manufacture their distinctive 
signs, end fasten Baxter’s processes to chip 
or card box-lids, by the thousand, we shall 
make a volume, not an article^ aud overrun a 
whole issue of this publicatiou, instead of 
ooufiuhig ourselves to the modest niche 
allowed us. • 

We spoke disrespectfully, a short time 
ago, of tlie geological formations and dis¬ 
guised limes of our early youth ; but if we go 
farther back still we shall sec cause to be 
grateful, even for that. Distant friends have 
MUn reduced • to pitiable straits in early 
umes forwaut pf some sucii ipedium; aud 
the very worst piece of writing-paper ever 
made v|puld have been a Godsend to poor 
wretches fain to knot parli-coloured.cords, 
or string together leaves of trees, for tkeir 
sole letters of condolence or afiectiou. ^ones, 
and bricks, bai-k, rind, the thin wood which is 
neither bark uoi* rind, fish-skius, the Entrails 
of serpents, the backs of tortoises, mutton 
shoulder-blades, and, to this*day, for certain 
purposes knowu to schoolboys, slates. 
All these have been used instead of the 
cream-laid audsblue wove of out modern 
delight*; and waxen tablets, wooden tables, 
ivory, linen, lead, parchment, and sticks, 


have also had their day, and their steady 
patrons, to whom they were sufficient and 
coupnodious. But to us the quipos which 
the foft Peruvians knotted, or the Beth-luis- 
non,—^th# Irish alphabet of leaves,—^seem but. 
poor preoiAsors of our fashionable fine 
lady’s Btg,£lonery, of scented sealing-wax, 
tinted^ pa^er,^let ink, aud gold mn; all in 
a little papier m&chfi desk, which Queen Mab , 
might have>UBed had she been big enough, or 
ever been at school. , 

.Every pation has its different writing^ 
materials, as it has speech and habits peculiar' 
to itself, aud differing from the rest of life 
world. And though, wherever European in- 
fiuence has spread, paper mad^from liuen 
rags has been one of the circumstances 
spread with it; yet the natives of many 
countries are conservative, and will not adopt 
improvements which, they thiqk, imply falli¬ 
bility in the past, and insecurity for the 
future. It is irot every one to whom changes 
are cducatiln, or who is willing to leai'n of' 
his neighbour. China, Japim, aud other 
Mongol iau*couutriea are special examples of 
such conservatism. . 

The East has always patronised vegetable 
stationery.* ^he Cingalese scribes write the 
love-letters'dictated to them on the leaves of 
tlie talipoV-ijalm; the BraliiuiiiTcal manu¬ 
scripts sent in Qie lieginning of this century 
to Oxford fnim Fort SainC George, are 
written ou the leaves of the ainpaua, nr Patftia 
malabariea; in the Coral Islands of the Mal¬ 
dives, the customary letter-paper is the maca- ' 
raqueanf the leaf of which is said to be*niue 
feet long, and a. foot and a half broad ; and 
in the East Imlies, it is the Musa arbor, or 
filaiutaiii, after bring dried in the sun. Uiutil 
the arrival of the Freigsh, witli tfioir papier de 
luxe, the AlgriRues used to make a paper of 
the fibres of the agave, pnigiuaily a native of 
Mexico. Indeed, all thfi palm tribe are valu¬ 
able for writing materials. Hermann us 
gives an account of a* monster palm, called 
codila pana, or Palma moutana malabarioa, 
the round plicated leaves of which are twenty 
feet broad, being used for covering of houses, 
for cloaks, and for stathmeny, by the whole 
populi^titm of a district. Part of one leaf only- 
is sufficient for a moderate sized book ; tmd 
the manner in which it is used is, by writing 
between the folds, making the characters 
through the outer ruticle. Some American * 
trees have the same properties. One of 
them, called the xagua, forms a Spanish cloak 
of no mean quality; while, from its inner¬ 
most subslaiice, a fine white pellucid mem- 
braue is taken, like the skin of an egg, as 
large as our parchment skins, and not in¬ 
ferior (0 our Imt paper. It is used as paper, 
and aiiswets all the pui'poses of post and 
foolscap. 

The ancient i^yptians used, as all the 
world knows, that famous reed, the Cyperiis 
Papyrus with which, in after-time, they fur¬ 
nished Greece and Borne. The papyrus was 
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into strips or liiyers, laid on a table 
' tooisteneJ with Nile water, glued toother 
also with Nile water, pressed aiwl dried in 
‘the snu, then tamed out as the .papyrus, by 
• which the world has learnt more than the 
iconoclasts of the prescnut day at% willing to 
allow. A kind of size, made of bread steeped 
in boiling water passed throngii Oilcloth, wHs 
spread oarefully over them, and the papyri, 
such as we see them now in the mnramy 
eases, were then taken from the manufactories 
to be sold tothoEg}'|)tian public in Egyptian 
^qhopa Some of them were thirty or oven 
mere feet long. The longest we hare as yet 
wae feet Tn later trjne.s, each city of 
note in'tae'Delta had its paper-making speci- 
aliiy,' Sals was famous for her charta 
Saitiea; and other cities, of too learned names 
for a general article, likewise put forth their 
.' Bath post in the tiroes of the I’tolemies. But 
the best was the charta Claudia, so called; 
from the Emperor daudiiis, ^who added | 
another pellicle to the roll—tbejje were only 
two before—and witjipned the sh^pt to thir¬ 
teen inches. Then them was the amphi- 
theatrica, famous for'.being that on which the 
Qracchi wrote: more famous still for being 
in preS'ervation twenty years ago (perhaps it 
is so yet) at the Abbey of Saint (>ermain des 
Pres, with pait of the Gaspcl ofShint Augus¬ 
tine written on it. That' M3, must be, at the 
le^t, one thousand two hundred years old. 
Then there was the saci'ed paper, formerly 
called after its use, but later alter Augustus 
and Tiivia, when men were made into gods, 
and the .Kai'th and tlie fulness thereof, was 
laid at their feet. These - paper 8ponsr>rs 
certainly improved their ciiild, for they 
made it whjter and broarier, and raise<l it 
to greater exceilenee.* There was the blue 
shop paper, called literally shop paper; and 
there Wits the old .bormbycinn, or cotton 
paper, which destroyed the sale of the 
Cyperus papyrus, and set it aside. This 
cotton paper was an Egyptian invention, and, 
at the time a most blessed one. ‘ Itcamejnst 
whe9a. most wantetl, and supplied the' world 
-vrith good, clieap, and serviceable paper at a 
time wl^a the papyras was exorbitantly 
dehr, inoruinately protected, and alhiost im¬ 
possible ■ to procure. Cotton jiaper, in its 
turn, was suiierseded by a l»etter in¬ 
vention ; but, to this day, it is an article of 
Levantine tfianufaeture and trade. Once, it 
was among the greatest sources of Tjevantine 
i wealth. How much needed this, or some 
anoh “find,” was at the time may be Jiidged 
from the fact that the Greeks were in the 
Itabit of erasing the writing of Polybius, 
Siculus, and others, whose every 
word vdow would be a talent o^ gold to the 
-discoverer, for the sake of the parchment on 
which it was written. The Romans ■ had 
the same practice. They used both the 
EgTOtian papypps and parohmen^ awl when 
^'th grew dear and scarce, erased the pre- 
^Wious writing for !the sake of economy. It 


was then called a palimpseak? Ulcero'praiseB 
his friend Trebantiua for bdhig so ehopomieal 
as to write on s .palimpsest, but s 

what tiiosh writinjm eoiud have which 
wer^ considered m lem 4>upuri»^ than » 
letCer.” The oldest manuscript on eotfcon 
paper ^ onevvfWch Father Montfan 90 a saw 
■m the Freitbh King’s lilwary, bearing the date 
of ten. hundred and fifty, but was supposed to 
belongtc{ the ninth oeiStury. “Roger, king 
of Sicily, sa 3 hi, in a diploma wwtten in eleven 
hundred and forty-five,” to quote an old 
author, “thathe had renewed on parchment 
a charter which had been written on paper of 
,cottc>n in the year eleven liuudred,and another 
which was dated in the year eleven hundred 
and twelve. About the same time, Irene, 
the Empress, in the statutes for some religious 
houses at Constantinople, says tliat site had 
left three copies of the same statutes, two on 
parchment and one paper of cotton.” 
Cotton pjuier is strong, white, and fine¬ 
grained. It is often mixed with linen, whieli, 
liowever, it does not equal.* 

The Romans first made use of bark ; long 
.rolls of bark, or'llic thin merabriine found in 
some trees between the bark and the true 
heart-W'ood. vMaplo, plane, elm, beech, lime, 
and mulberry were tlio principal woisls tliey 
used ; beating thu pellicle thin, then drying 
it, so as to destroy all moisture or lessen its 
tendeney to dec.ay. They wrote on only one 
side of'their books, or rolls, and stained the 
other side saffroir colour, or with the yellow 
dye of the cedar. What would the stately 
old Roman, who disdained even the under 
side of his roll, have said to our crossed and 
recroased?—nay, sometimes triply cros.sod — 
letters? How he would havj< sUinped ids 
buskined feet, and sworn by Hades and by 
Bacchus, that he would not endure such 
indignity, if a sentimenttd juvenile fresh from 
the Grecian schools had talked Flato and 
Aristotle to him on the palimp.sest, and 
written in a mathematical hand crossed all 
over, and with a badly ptiinted stylus into 
the barg.ain! Yet that is wliat our college 
youth do, to their friends with whom they 
are on terns of intellectual confidence ; and 
hard iime^ it is for those friends when the 
day of reading and answering arrives. W« 
might take example of our Latin forljeari^^ 
this prodigality of writing-room, with groat 
advantage to ourselves aud the whole com¬ 
munity which corresponds by the peat. Tlio 
roll veas kept in a stained-parchment case, 
geiieaally purple or yellow, And called 
literally a purple robe, or cloak, ior the roll. 
The title was written in. red, on smidl 
strips of parchmeatj and often adorned with 
a portrait of the author. Bark-paper, was 
buttle, and easily peeled off; parchment, 
papyrus, and cottompaper, were each aud 
ail superior, as the old Ladns soon found 
out. They used the linden fSr tlieir diptycha, 
or pocket-books, cutting It into veiy thin 
boards, on both aides of which wrote 
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without ; luuoh i^ter tho fashion of 
our little ivory tablets, but uot ifp small, »4>r 
soel^nt. I 

Xbe Ohinese h^ve varkma of paper, 
TaryimniwitK the pimvinoe, SomeKmas are 
Uia^ of linen rags (for the Celeatiai^have 
anticlpatcil ns in many discoveries whioh 
hare revelutioniald the lUe^ ^nd.remaiii.ed, 
•statioiiary with th*m); sofhe ot yopng bam¬ 
boo; in the north^fromtheinnei'bui'k of the 
mulberry-tree ; in otlter pro^ncas, from the 
outer CBse^uf the ml kworm’s cocoou; and 
again, in aijotlier part, f|'oin Jhe Tree-paper, 
or thfe ti’ee from which a huge quantity is* 
made; and from the cotton shrub. All our 
Indian proof-paph' comes from China; and 
the celebrated rice-paper is also Celestial. 
Their method of making paper—say from the 
bamboo, which is the moat commou sub¬ 
stance—is to reduce the whole plant to a 
pulp, by pestle .md mortar, after lo ving 
Soaked it in water for a fortnight, and Imiicd 
it first in dry lime, then in slaked line. To this 
pulp is .added a truinmy infusion from'a plant 
called kotoiig, when the whole mass is again 
beaten into a viscous flujd, laid in moulds, 
and dried in the sun, or by sticking t#e 
sheets against the face of a flue. The size is 
made of fi-sh-glue, dissolveif in hot water, 
and with twi >'0 its weight bf alum ; and 
the j)apcrs .arc silvered by a secret process, 
• which employs no .silver. Jlut all vegetable 
pa[>ors, no matter how well made, ^nc more 
brittle than those mannfaetpred finm rags. 

The Japanese ni.ake Hieir paper Iroiu the 
mulboiTy tree, anti the material of which it 
is made is of such strength that cord.age may 
be fashioned from it. 'I'liey also make paper 
for bed-hangings, tents, umbreM.a8, gowns, 
cloaks, &c., aSid in such e.'icellent imitation of 
silks and stutfs, that it is (d'teu taken for 
them. ■ It is rendered water-tight by p.aint- 
ings and cohmred varnishes, and is a univer- 
salisin, suj>j)lying all im.-rgiciablc wants. 

Trials have been made of :ill po.ssilde .and 
im])ossible fibrous and non-librous snl)st.anre.s. 
A Mr. Edward Lloyd worked liard to make 
an incombustible paper ont of asbe.sloa. The 
asbestos was pounded until it became like a 
fine down, then sifted and pressed into a 
coarse kind of paper tliat would uot burn 
nay more tlvui a s.alamander. But the 
<«kperiment did* not amswer, and was 
soon abaadouCtl. IJninilamnlable, if not 
incombustible, paper can be, and is, made at 
this pffesent time, by using n strong solution 
of alum, ijr the double sulphate of alumina 
and potash, or alumina and soda. * The 
best substance to use is the silicate of 
potaalu Tottoh-paiier, on the contrary',— 
paper that will burn, withmit flame, at a 
mere 8park,-i-i8 made by Sleeping it in a 
aolution, either of saltpetre or tartarate of 
load; which last is the l>est, as not tending to 
absorb moistui|p from the air, as saltpetre 
-does. r 

Nettles, hay, turnips, parspips, cole wort, 

#'v' 


the pith of thistles, the bark of thef.^kl- 
low, hemp, the shaws of hemp, hop-bines,* 
flax, cabjimge-stalke, the stalks of the mal-> 
low, com, broom, auaflowm*, mngwort, and 
clemAtts,* the down of the oat!s-tail grass, ' 
the catklfis 'of white poplar, the husks of 
maize, sttaw—in fact, everything fibrous has* 
,l^n toket^in hand us a'substitute for the 
fast^diirqnisblng rags, on the supply of WhiB^ 
so much «f our intellectual advancement ana 
moral progress depend. Straw seems liMy 
^0 be brought into extensive use. This'is 

hot a neV invention, though it is only of late 
a|>pHcatiou. It was made as long ago* as 
seventeen hundred and uinety-mue. In 
eighteen hundred and one, the .Society of 
Arts gave a premium of twenty goineas to 
Mr. Thomas Willmott, of Shorelwmi/Sussex, 
for having made ten reams of paper from the, 
Paul plant of Beu'gal, the Corchoros olitorius . 
of hotanists. A specimen of this paper was 
placed in life nineteenth volume of tlkeir^ 
Transacti<jis, where it may be seen to this 
day. It ft a whity-brown paper, something 
like tea-;^per, and do«fl not lieor the ink well, 
In the volume of Trapsactions for eighteen 
hundred and twelve, the Society states that 
it has twd golumes containing a great variety 
of specimens of paper made of raw vegetable 
snV.«fcanccip, namely, potato halm* poplar, hop¬ 
bines, &c. * , • 

The manufacture of straw paper has now 
hooome of great importance. It. has^na- 
terially aided the cheap press ; witli- 
oat it, indeed, few of our iieuny cotem-* 
porarieu would liave been in exiStenec. 
it is more byttle than linen paper, less 
pleasant as :v reading medium, showing the 
printing on the ^othcr side too plainly, and 
thus confusing the lyjHs. But ft was a great 
boon, and of incalculable* advantage; 
coming into use as it dplf jnst at tlie moment 
when wo needed a cheaper paper than that 
made ont of rags, and when, indeed, serious 
fears were entertaiuevk that the future supply 
of rags would be unequal to the demaJid. 
Another great discovery is, that old paper 
can be re-made and turned out fresh and 
ready for active service. .This is as it 
shouM bo. All through nature is seen the 
mostVonderful system of renovation, endless 
tninsformations, hud isjrpetnal resunvotions; 
the old constautly sulsicrving the new, and 
the womront percnnLdly restored to youth' 
and use. The Pheeuix is no fable: it is a 
very plain allegory of natviral trausmuta- 
tious; and, without l>eiug grandiloquent, wo 
m.ay say, that the restoration of old, printed, 
despiscil, worn-out jiaper, which has carried 
its message and doue its work, into a new, 
clean, white sheet, which has its work to do 
and its mission to fulfil, is about the happiest 
application of the i^hmuix fable that we 
know of. 

The watermarks ia paper alone deserve 
an article to themselves; although the 
original history of .many of them is lost. 
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one knows now why Pott, wtiich once 

• bei’e » tankard—^au intelligible pun enough 
' -should now ha^e the ^yal ayma in a 

einiple shield, without motto or supporters, 
impressed on it: or why Eoolscap Modld’be 
stamped by Britannia, on a Hon rnmpant, in 
■ an oval surmounted by a crown. Was there 
a wicked jest m the mind of .jbhe^^ mould-i, 
maker who first sewed his wires, into the 
~ likeness of the genius of Britain as4he water¬ 
mark of his Foolscaj), discarding the cap and 
bells which anciently and more fitly eq;i- 
blazoned tliat respectable sheet 1 That 
, mould-maker was a wag iu his way, buli,a 
libeUous'ooe too, let us hope.^ Post is marked 
with a pos'lgaan’B horn, in a shield with a 
crown. ■ That is as intelligible as Pott’s 
ancient sign. Copy has a fle'ur de lys only; 

,, Demy, and several larger sorts, a fleur de lys 
in a crowned shield ; Bojral, a shield with a 
bend sinister and a fleur de lys for crest. 
But generally the names or 'initials of the 
makers are added to these techij^cal marks, 
together with the date of produCtion. Uu- 
coToured paper is 'called yello^ laid or 
yellow wove, accordii:^ to the mould used; 
and the blue laid or blue wove, is coloureil 
wit^ malt (blue glass finely powdered, aud 
contalpiiig oxide of cobalt), or' lyith ultra- 
marine, an ai-tificial compound ma^le of soda, 
clay-earth, aud sulphur, -ai^l both cheaper 
and more effec'tivef than cob^t. Pink blot¬ 
ting'paper is made of all the red rags in the 
manufactory, chiefly of Adrianople pocket- 
' handkerchiefs; and blue wrapping-paper is 
madb in like maimer of blue rags, as far fis 
the^ will go, supplying thij, deficiency by 
colouring white ones with X'russian blue. 
Wtiity-brown paper is produced by hempen 
rags; and the deep rich brown packing-paper, 
when not ctdoured by uatand ochres, comes 
from tarred ships* ropes. The* purple sugar 
papers of our grocers are due to logwood; 
and the yellowish tint of cartridge u from 
unbleached linen. o 
The tliinuest ^aper made is tissue paper, 
the stenderest of the unsized or water-leaf 
kind: next in substance, still of tbe same 
order, is ^pying post, used for taking, by 
pres8nre,^lopies of letters written in sugared 
ink: then come our old friends the Adrianople 
handkerchiefs, in the disguise of blotting 
paper: then the filtering paper, need by 

• chemists in their laboratories: and lastly, 
plate-paper, for taking off impressions from 
metal plates and lithograplu. All other 
white papers are sized. In Chion, Japan, 
and other countries, they use a vegetable 
size, such as tlie gluten of rice, &c.; on the 
Continent, chiefly a compound of flour, resin, 
and soda; here, we have carefully preparecl 
animal gelatine. But both vegetable and 
animal sizings require £lum to keep them from 
putrefying. After sizing, writing papers are 
aiirfaced, hot-pressed^ milled, or ejise VoUed 
itf oalendereil, and, when brought up to the 
uxtreme point of luxury, giaztm. 


- Tracing paper la made by>^!ng up the 
pones of common tissue paper wh h.vemish 
composed of turpeia<^e aud Cana^ ^sam. 
W|)w d^ed^thU pi^. takes ink audl^iiiolour 
peneo^y, but sometimw turns’yelloik with.. 
keei:|^, aud is always brittle and defiifieot 
ill suppleness.. A clearer aud .more supple 
kind is made .by nut oil added to turpentine; 
but this js gfeasV, and will not accept ink or 
water-cclodi-8. ^'IxeFfencj^make a very supe¬ 
rior tracing i^per without grease or resin, 
called papier vdgdtaL It is mad^of new flax. 
Tbe strongest pap§r made is Scotch bank¬ 
note paper', the weakest, is blotting paper. 
Next to the Scotch bank-note stands cart¬ 
ridge; in the lino immediatdy above the 
blotting paper is drawing paper. One of 
these is a water-leaf; but the weakness of 
drawing paper is owing to the excessive 
bleaching it has undergone by chlorine, and 
also to the shortness of the fibre, it having 
been beaten into very short, and consequeiltly 
weakened, fibres. Waterproof paper is made 
by three solutions; one of white soap, .another 
of alum, and a third of glue and gum arable. 
These three compounds uuited, fill the pores 
Ci the paper so entirely as to render it com¬ 
pletely waterprooti As for all the marbled, 
shaded, combed, curled, curled and combed, 
iridescent, and i\ll papers of modern use, 
it would be impassible to give even a cata¬ 
logue of tbe various methods employed iu 
making them. The broad outline of the pro¬ 
cess, iu Buglandj is, a bath of mucilage of 
gum tragacanth and water; a workman with 
various brushes full of various colours, which 
are jerked or shaken in drops of various 
sizes on the surface of the bath; a sheet of 
pajier laid flat on the bath, then skilfully 
turned up over a stick placed 'across, carry¬ 
ing with it all the colours already sprinkled ; 
and the paper is then marbled according to 
the pattern and the colours of the bath. 
Iridescent paper is made by the addition, 
say, of silver-colovu’ed mica, finely powderod 
crystals, metallic dust, and in some instances 
a shining kind of talc, have been strewn over 
it. Metallic dust is made of the tilings of 
different metals, which are first washed in a 
strong lye, then placed in a plate of iron or 
copper ovepa strong fire, where they are coa- 
tiiiually stirred till their cohmr is altered. 
The filing of tin, by this process, become e vssy 
shade of golfl colour, with a''metallic lustre; 
those of copper, different shades of red and 
flame colour; those of iron and steel-blue or 
violet; and those of tin and bisiqu^, white 
aud Mue-aud-whUe. Flock papers are made 
of clippings of cloth or dyed wqo 1% reduced 
to powder and strewn on their proper places^ 
which have been already covered with strong 
gum; and powdered steatite, or French 
dialk, is used for satin papers. Paper hang¬ 
ings are printed either with blocks, as cottons 
and cloths are printed in wtteros, or are 
stencilled by means of cut forms. But the 
best thing we can say of paper is, that it is 
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growiijg eheajp|£r and more beautiful every 
day; b^t ;t7mn never become a* articles 
. Borpaaeiiig cbeapnees beauty until its 
manvfaoture.has ceased to be omtr];cted by 
the eaddsm^n; for, of all the varioua^kinds 
of paper, taxed pa^r must be the Vorsiaand 
dearest. It may difficult toi a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to part with'a miHion and 
a half of revenue ; Ibut it vfill be etuier for 
him to find aomeott^r sonre'e fjr tfiat^mount 
of income than to continue 4 burthen al¬ 
ready negatii^ed by the House of Commons, 
> and every day becoming giore,intolerable to 
the Coihmoua themselves. ' * 

_ . . , - 

THE LAST DEVIL’S WALK. 


That breorh io the roof ia' mended now; 

Its wlicreabont few can tell. 

But the Devil had dono hia work that day, 

So he crawl’d him back for his master’s (lay, 
Wiiirluhe rojally spent in a jovtal way. 

With t^e lowest devils in Ilell, 

• " Therwaro many devils that walk fills World, 

• Devil# grdat and devils iinall, 

Devils with tails and devib without 
Devils wHb whisper, devils who shout. 

Devils who mystify, devils who teach ; t 

^ut the CsLuuiiv Davir—as hard to reacli 
As the snail who, now safe 00 some distant bceciv 
Is digesting the eorc of iny favourite peach— 

Is the shabbiest devil of all 1 ' 
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Fbom his brimstone bed at break of day 
A devil has walking gone, 

'i'o trunijilu and char the flow’rs to dcatii, 

To infest the air with liis pestilent hreaiii, 

And to cloud the morning sun. 

And, pray, how was this devil dress’d f 
Oil! lie was cased iu an iron yest; 

His scales were elosi). and his ijvetB true, 

Wifii never a cliiiik for a speiu' to get through. 

And over the hill, and over the daft, 

Ho walked, and over the plain, • ^ 

And an air-gun, elrgant, poIibliTd, and round. 

That would kill miirs off, with never a sound, 

He twill'd like a liarmloss canc. 

• * 

And over the laurels of full-bipwa Fame, 

And tlie tender shoots of tlie young Good Name, 
lie stamp’d with ins merciless hoof of simtiie. 

And ho left its print on each. 

And hackwaids and forwaids he wiiggled liis tail, 
Tlirnngh rose-triiniird garden imd lily-stVcwii vale. 
Marking his caarse by a loafiisoino trail. 

Like a snail-tiuck over a peach. 

Hr spied a labourer liard at work, 

Karly at his vocation. • 

His proniiueiice ofTered a capital shot. , 

“ Oho ! ” quoth the devil, “ho sees me not.” 

So be shoulder’d bi|^pieec and lie aim'd, God wot! 
.With terrible caleulatiun 1 

He saw young innocent folks at play. 

Blameless, beautiful, wise, and gay. 

The prospect liked not him. • 

So a vitriol-ilask from his pouch be drew, 

« Twas a devilish*deed!) and the liquid threw 
*er the fiur yoniiggmiip, whom ho loft a crew 
Of monsters scarr'd and grim. 

He peerA in a house : ’twas a goodly uintise,. 

Of time.'Mid.weathor had stood the chaiico, ^ ■ 
And was still erect and fair. 

“Ahal” qnoth the Devil, “the pile looks well, 
But I’ve fii'eworks.studied for nothing in hel^ 

If I can’t find out when a match or shell 
May lead to combustion fiiere.”* 

That Devil could creep where no other fiends can. 

He found an ong^rded spot. 

Where he scraped Vminc with his diligent hoof, 
And—-his train prqiared—wall, pillar, and roof, 
Blow up in the ur like shot(. 


Porto Ilico, Emerald of the Antilles, is a 
fairy island of sweet gardens and orange 
groves, rk-h ^gar pbmtations, dork luxn- 
riaiit woodii, and lofty rocks. Therein dwell 
haughty dajk-eyed Senoritas, wealthy Cabal¬ 
leros, aud (Koor negro sl^vea. 

lu tlie iiortlieru part of the island are the 
plantations of Don Gonfiaz de Mier. He was 
a native of. Cuba, who having there made a 
large fortunt in the slave trade, settled down 
iu the inoB^ beautiful part of Porib Ridb only 
a few yeart Ago. He bought vast tracts of 
sugar aud tobaefti Selds, aud lived in great 
inagiiificence. Though he^osscssed a rowpd 
sum of at least eight or nine hundred slaves, 
great was his rago when au overseer re- • 
port evl to him one morning that a tall negro,, • 
whom h*e had imported from Cuba, had 
esciiped during the night. His rage was not 
at all mitigated* when he was informed a fifw 
minutes afterward* that the wife»of the run¬ 
away was missipg loo. • The negro was worth 
ihure tlmn two fhoiisand piastres, for it 
would have been difticutt’to tall in with a 
finer or more powerful man, from the shores 
of the river Senegal down to 'the coast of 
South Ouiuea, aud his tvife was young and 
vigorous ; therefore Don Gomez had reason 
for vexation, and for his determination to 
give chase immediately. 

The neighbours were invited in due form 
to share the sport. Now, as a sport like this j 
is even more exciting than a fu.x-huut, the 
guests were not slo.w in making their app^r- 
auce, and after the lapse of a few hours, a 
dozen of them rode iu, richly mopnted op 
their sjilendid Andalusian coursers. There 
is no ueod for instant hurry iu these coses; 
the'nQses of the blood-hounds are sure not 
to lose scent of the track before the setting 
in of the night-dew; the huntsmen sat down; 
therefore, to breakfast, and made good cheer j 
iu the hospitable villa of tlieir Lost, whoso 
table was in excellent repute. After break¬ 
fast, however, they put on their large som¬ 
breros, and, mounting their Wiorougn-breds, 
declared 'UiemBelvea quite ready for the 
sport. The dogs were taken out, aud the 
negro-hunt was to begin in earnest. 
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- fllje runaway slave himself had taken care, went on, neither hnrtying 
aeitio leave anything beiiind him. A wooden idieir speedy but always in tb^’suiae steady 
^Yhich he used to reoeive Ms rations, and deteiWne4 nuknner, the^ seeioed to pnt ' 
and from which he ate and drnqk. was in new life, into ottr 'lidt and jaded'Wialleros. . 
bbarge of the overseer, and that was^ all that T^y «ronid sooner hdve though of ^parting 
could be made sertioeahle for tli^ occasion, with their soak than of al^dmiiag the 
But the wife had bidden eomo old linens (diase. ^ 

rather carelessly, and these the'pvu'aeer ha«J . Portd-Rifo, tp tlie aonth, in veiy moun- 
' found. Drink, w-as given to the clegs in the taiacms,-and the nearer'we diirw to the sea 
wooden bowl, and the linen was pht to their coast, the'wilder,’the mows pietOTescrae is the 
Aoses. There were only two of them; but surroundKig^country. Koeky, vales, with 
two are enough to settle a negro even of the gapuig precipices of am unfathipiable d^iih, 
sbie of the escaped Jnano. Terrible animals steep and lo&y cmga with enormous peaks, 
they ^re; large, stroug-hnilt, yellow-haired, follow each other in qnick snccessioni Some 
donble-nosed, thorough-bred, of tltat genuine of the peaks rise more than two thousand 
Spanish raCS" trained np carefully to the pur- feet above the level of the sea, their inacces- 
p 0 Be-~liloodhounds. Wo need whatever for sible tops visited ouly by the eagles, which 
nrgiug them on, they were animated and fly round them in majestic circles. The atony 
impatient enough already; and directly they ground is torn by clefts and ch.iania; large 
had got a scent, with eager yelp.s they pieces of recks, of a monstrous sizo, ai'e seat- 
bounded along, with their nqses close to the tered about wildly. 

ground, and their tails upright in tlie air. 'I’lic cavalcade had long since alighted, and 
They were followed by the l||^isk glances the Caballeros, leaving their horecs in charge 
of the stately cabaUproa, who began already of some of the servants, were follovi’ing the 
to te.stify excitement, for this first part of dogs a-foot. The march becamo more and 
the chase is considered by some am.ateurs to more diflieidt for these nicely-hooted gentlc- 
l>e by no means'the’least interesting. men; but they held on nevertheless. Ev“n 

The dogs made sLr.aight for the negro huts, although th^^y knew that they were ujxiu 
and the pror blacks, male and female, whom perilous ground, as thi.s rciuoto pjirb of tlio 
they chanced to meet, took hasty'hare to get island is a notorious place of refuge for the 
out of the way. ,A few'minutes afterwards ^ runaways (M.urron niggeis, as they are 
tlisy were seen daVting towards the sou-tliern' called here), they seemed the more tlia])o.-'ed 
corner of a feuee which enrlosed the slave- j to pi'rskt in tlie chase. The dogs advanced 
cottages ; then they turned round ag.aib, but slowly over t|iis rough ground, now .and 
and went back to the huts, their tails f.in-' then halting before a cleft over which they 
ning tlie air all the time, and their delicate 1 could not lea[), and passinrr i-ound it by a by- 
and dreadful noses almost rubbing on the | w'ay, but still never failing to pick tiji the 
greund. • j tKick on the other side of the precipice. 

One migVt read in the eyes of those proud! tilwaya sure, always eager, with their noso.s 
and haughty caballcros tlj^t the decisive always close to the gi-ound, * 
moment was near at hand*! A savage yelpirtg i Suddenly tliey camo to a dead atop, and 
of the dogs gave'hatice that'it had arrived lifting np their heads for the first time, 
indeed. The greedy animals turned again, barked furiously.. 

and making once more for tlie fence with When }he catialleros reached the spot, they 
full speed, they broke through it ■without stood before a deep abyss. On the opposite 
hesitation. side a lofty rock rose up to a height of more 

the chase, Caballeros 1 ” They gave a than eight hundred feet. Its reverse side 
hearty clicer, set spurs to their horses, cleared i fell olF steeply towards the sea, anti the 
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the fentUft The hunt was up! 

Poor Juano! Lost,—and by the fault of 
bis wife, too !- 

The dogs pursued a etraight line in a 


breakers wore to be heard dashing with a 
sullen roar against it. The dogs might bark 
and yelp. ‘ They were but dogs, and even a 
jaguar would look tVice before he leaptl-ao 


southerly direction. They did not run fast terrible a chasm. ■ < 

from the momeut they had surely come on Tt was auout nine o'clock, and the scene 
the right track, the hoi-seiuen being enabled w.as beginning to change rapidly. The blue 
to follow at on easy canter, but they went tinf'c of that wonderful sky began*graflually 
along ikoir route with a certainty th^t Vas to (|eci)en, the stars cmne out one after the. 
appalling to behold ; never stopping, never | other, shining forth—the southern cross above 
oneiing the slightest sign of hesitation,’ and all—with a Bplcndour never dreamed about 
np.%ill or down dale, over meadows or over in Eitgland. Darkness was setting in upon 
fields, through groves or through woods, never the paradise of Porto Eioo. 

—not for one single momeut—raising their Any atteirq^t to continue the chase daring 
noses more than half an inch above the level the night would have been madness. Borne 
• of tbs ground. of the servants were ordered therefore to 

It was warm work, aUogelher,^the heat of light a large fire, whihKskitfaers were sent 
tropical sun being intense: but, when back for the requisite refreshiaents and ac- 
after hour passed, aud still the dogs commpdations. A &w' euQtriea were set, 
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and the «ib(ffleroB iibretched theaeelves upon from the Marrons, and maeh from Don., 
the grottttd. : • Gomez de Mi er. 

WAen the moat rnionte and adctnate search j . Wh^u, after the lapse of fire days, he came 
was made next moraing for means of doeoeod-i back, safe-and eoimd, from hn perilous 
ing the abyss and scale the opposite Jpok, a 'expeditijin, he had a strange story to 
cleft was discorded which,offered, indem,‘tell. He had descended the abyss, and 
some means of descendid|r; ^d -Is to th# climber^ the rock at the risk of his neck, 
rock, a negro servant pointcil ouf % way by When he had reached the top, and' joined'' 
which it was admitted thatj-bowever poor the fagifives, reporting himself a runaway' 
the chanco^might be—there»wah at least a from his master, who, be said, had given *iip 
possibility *f climbing. Both passages, liow- the blockade altogether, they received him 
ever, wove unanimously^ dcpkired te be im- without suspiciou. There were eight* of 
practicable for any other feet' tfian those of them, the woman included, all wsll and in 
a chamois or a Marron nigger, and the gen- the best .condition, making gootf cheer indeed, 
tlemen accordingly consulted over what They had venison, mutton, iRwl—anything 
should next be done. but bread and cheese—for dinner. They 

After some deliberation it was resolved stewed and they roasted. Some of them 
that, since more runaways were doubtless climbed now and then down the aea-faoe of 
gathered upon the spot, and it was desirable the rock to gather as much wood and soa- 
to put a final stop to this sort of vagabond- weed as Ihey^ould get for their fuel; as to 
age, the best plan would be to starve them thewater,lheyhad afresh spring near at hand. 


The necessary measures were then taken. 


Butth^.aine? IIow did they get that? 
This •wa.'ijthe very mystery which tlie spy 


Sentinels were posted at every spot offering had to spend four days in finding out, 
the slightest ciiance of escape. A rt'guljjr Night after night be saw duano, leaving 
jnethod of field-duty was put into practice, the others, make for the sea-side of tlie plat- 
The videttes were relieved aiipoinled in- form, annSd with a largo stick; but a.s he. 
tervals, and during the night one could hear knew preliy well that a shadou»of sfi-spicion 
the outposts calling to each, other aS formally would ha^o^put at, once a fatal stop to his 
as in mdilary camp. diplomacy, he dhred not follow him. When 

: The Caballeros established themselves quite tiie negro came back he was sure to Vting 
at their ease. Tents were brought* down with hm a hare ora young roc, perhaps even 
fi om the plantations, .a, %iiig camp Vas a whole sheep, at which the others never • 
j)itchcd near the place, and the nltimato teatilied the least surprise, * The supplies 
result of the blockade was awaited. The were received quite ns a matter of conrac, 
days or lionrs of its duration were cal- not worth any*f)artieiilar remark, 
cuiated in adviinco. But liour after hour. On the inorfting of tlie fourth day at liist 
day after day pa'aseil, and stiil \he blood- the spy had a chance of loitering, as if by 
hounds ueverliowled—as they are sure to do accident, near4;ho_ opposite side of the plac- 
the moment they scent death. Each imiru- form, and W'a§ startled the sudden flight 
ing they gathered near the cleft by which of a great eagle that sfircled rapidly above 
the Irjick led down to lh« abyss, and lifting the top of a peak some thirty or forty feet 
up their noses high into the air, baiked on higher than the common level of the platform, 
with the same unabated fury. Day after day A snspieion then occuAred to liim, wl)ieh he 
a thin pillar of syioke was seen during a few was able i>roniplly to confirm; for on the. 
hours whirling from tlie top of the platform same night he succeeded in trading Juano to 
through the deep blue sky. the })eak, where, from liis own hiding-place 

The waiter became altogether a mystery, behind a block, he could hear the cries of the 
A whole week, ten days, a fortniglit went by, frightened and angry birds, the vigeironB 
and still the dogs were to be heaKl barking Vdows with which the negro defended himself 
os. usual, still tiiat column of smoke was to against their mighty wings, their dangerous 
' hd^een whirling up to the sky.. It was all beaks, their powerful talons. The mystei'y • 
Veiy w'ell for tlie Caballeros to direct their was revealed. The Marrona Avere feeding on 
spy-Glaa|es towai'ds the naked rock ; they the e.agles’ prey. 

could sec nothing, imderstend nothing.. Those poor birds had to work hard. There 

“Madre.de l)ios ! What on eartl^ can wife their own family to be supported,and there 
those black rascals be feeding upon up were moreover eight idle storaaelis to be 
there?” supplied with tlie necessities of life, and as 

At last one of" the negro servants offered the negro took care never to leave more than 
himself as a spy, advising his masters, for was^strl<rtly Required to keep any of tlie brood 
appearance sake, to raise life siege till he ft’om perishing of hunger, the foraging went 
oamc back. on with great ac^vity. 

The offer was accepted; the siege broken When this incident was made known to 
up. Only a fewtebutinels were left behind, the Spaniards, Don Gomez wrote a polite 
carefully liiddeu, lerii the spy sliouhl prove to letter to an old acquaintance, captain of 
be a double traitor. The fellow, however, La Hija Hermosa, a Spanish clijipsr-ship 
knew but too well that littl* was to bg got noted for her faaj^ sailing, and just then at . 
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anobor ib tbe poi-t of Saint Juan de Porto Sev' 
Ei^, reqi^atiug him to send over h» second the aft 
mate for a week or bo, a$ he stood porely.in mate’s 
n^ed of him and his ride. IJai^ 

The mate, though a eudlor, was kn(twD to be to 
a dead shot. He was a little' in tlia nigger- statiot 
trade just then, but he had gone through a tremar] 
^at deal in his life, and for thi«e }earB which 
he had been engaged in the ti^er trade caballe 
in' the Sonora in Mexico and, slow howev 
work as that is, yet he had contrived to had tL 
make a little money by it. The Mexican afterw 
tigers—^jaguars as they are called—are very echoed 
dangerous animals, much mqre so than their A bl 
Asiatic kinsfblk, which are said to bo but Was se 
cowardly beasts after all, who frequently swiftn* 
take to their heels when they are cliarged by short c 
men. movab 

Whenever a jagn^r has been seen or heard height, 
of in the neighbourhood of an ^udiiin village, line, sli 
the whole tribe—men, women, and children— till at 1 
will rather decitmp at once than r^u the risk huge i 
of being exposed to i^night attack, from this It v 
terrible animal. Only one class of men there been si 
is that seek the jaguar, and make it a and, b( 
particular business to fall in with as many at onct 
of these beasts as they can tr.ace lut. The 

The Alexkian government pays'd premium wjis a( 
of thirty to forty dollars for each head of m.-iny f. 
a jaguar, presented to a'magistr.ate in any would 
pa^,of its vast terhtories, and as the delicatecrash 1 
fur of tins dangerous game is worth anuliicr He nai 
sum almost as great, it has become a trade to and wl 
buntthem. Imave known one of these tiger he stoc 
traders, and although he was no talkbr, there him hi 
used to ooze from him strange recollections of ! sound i 
his perils. On t 

As soon as the -mate »had arrived, the'heard 
siege was re-opened, tke camp, pitched again, j the pi 
seminels posted, and sttict ^ vigilance en-1 whirlii 
forced. ' ' ! wards 

It turned out to be no ea.sy work, even third 
for this intrepid and daring hunter, who and evi 
bad climbed many ‘•a crag in the llocky spy-gla 
, Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, to get tlm sli 
down that abyss and to find an accessible form, 
spot on the rook opposite from which he On t 
might ^ a sbot at the eagles. ' Ho thought after t 
it D^est to make sure of his ball, and not to { blood-1 
alarm the ncgi'oes by waste firing that wpuld most fi 
indicate to them the station he bad chosen the sc 
and cause them to hurl stones down upon alarm, 
him. Whe 

He had risked his life, however, many a to asce 
lime for less than tke good sum Don Gomez not 1: 
was sure to pay, as amateur, for those two which 
splendid birds of prey, and he went to work l^ie! 
with a will. ■ gled ag 

After a couple of hom s he was seen at a tiiey w 
height of six hundred feet, suspended over I gain a 
the dark precipice beneath him, and Shel- abandc 
tered by a prominence over his head against j "Cai 
any stones or blocks which might be hurled exclain 
upon him. On the platform nothjpg unusual A sh 
•oqnld be discovered,' The Marrons, hidden anothe: 
behind the stony riunparts which enclosed' der of 
place of refuge, remained secure. ! parj|)le, 


Several Itours went by, and #as ,Iate in 
the afternoon, when at last the report' of the 
mate’s ri;^ >waa htttrd for the first fame. 
J^nyyt spy-glass was directed qX once 
to thf^spot'where the audacious shooter was 
stationed, but as nothing particular could be 
tremarked, ex;j^t,'^perhaps,‘'the coolness with 
which he.was relbadiug bis ride, moat of the 
Caballero^ returned to tl^pir teats. Those, 
however, w4o ^till watched the daring man, 
had their reward, when, about ilalf-an-hour 
afterwards, the sjeep rocks around re¬ 
echoed once more the report of bis gun: 

A blackish object of the size of a pigeon 
Was seen darting up into the ‘air with the 
swiftness of a cannon-ball, then it stopped 
short on a sudden, remaining suspended im¬ 
movable for some moments at an enormous 
height, then it began to lower in a spiral 
line, slowly at first, then quicker and quicker, 
till at last it disappeared rapidly behind the 
huge mass of tlie rock. 

It was the second eagle. The first had 
beeu shot already from the top of the peak, 
and, being killed qp the spot, had fallen down 
at once into the sea. 

The mate had done his work. His retreat 
wiui accomplished with some dilficulty, as 
m.-iny a Uloct.Hhe,hundredth part of which 
would have been more than sufficient to 
crush him to atoms, roiled close by his head. 
He naiuaged, however, to escape them all, 
and when on the niorniiig of the next day 
he stood before l/on Gomez, auiioiincing to 
him his complete success, the man was as 
sound and as e<Kil as ever. 

On the two following days the dogs were 
iieard bai'kiiig in their usu.-d manner, and 
the pillar of smoke was still to be seen 
whirling from the top of the platform up¬ 
wards to the sky. On the morning of the 
third day, however, the dogs were silent, 
and even with the aid of the most powerful 
spy-glasses, it was impossible to descry 
tike slightest sign of smoke upon tlic plat¬ 
form. 

On the evening of that same day, shortly 
after the setting in of the neap-tide, the 
blood-hounds were heard ail at once barking 
most furiously. Almost, at the same time, 
the sentinel nearest to the ^hore gave the 
alarm. . 

When thS whole party came up in a bur^ 
to ascertain what was the matter, they were 
not ai little surprised at the unexjiiftted turn 
which the affair seemed to toke. 

TiieMarrons were in the sea I’They strug¬ 
gled against tike fkiiy of the mighty bi eakers; 
they were striving with all their energy to 
gain a I'ooky bay not very far from them 
abandoned plfdie of shelter. 

Carramba I Htose fools must be mad 1 
exclaimed the mate. 

A shriek was heard, sud^, and horrible ; 
another yet more frightfiiil j^terced the thun¬ 
der of the breakeni; tiie sea-water became 
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^ose unhapp 7 wretches Imd made their 
choice betweeu Uie Spaniards and the grouud- 
sharha. <. _ 

_ » __ • __ 

THE JREVEEEND ALI^D HOB0&USH’S 
• STATEMENT. . 

Yu who listen with credulitjr to ^e 
whispers of Fancy,* and pur«ue .witlj, eager¬ 
ness the phantoms o&Hope ; wfao%xpect tlmt 
Age will dissipate the shyness of- Youth ; 
attend to the histofy of Hobl^h,^urate of 
Saint Stylites* 

I am aware that Doctor Samuel Johnson 
begins his diverting History *of» Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia, very much in tliis 


very mucti rn _ 

fashion. That unmeaning young person and*j happy hours 
his wearisome adviser are introduced with a iiroximate or remote, the probability is ex¬ 
flourish laid down, as it were, on the same tremely doubtful! Someway, with the rough 


with the mature' virgins of Cranibington, 
Hoblush was the air they breathed —in¬ 
haled gi-eedily indeed during many a quiet 
evening t^a, To such entertainment J, so 
to speak, let myself out, on Mro, per 
night, anil this iain upon me podtively. 
continues five nights ont of the seven. What 
rqay havtr been at tlie bottom of such 
^|earty apf regiatlon, is not for me to state ; 
since Idiq no more than look out placidly 
through my spectacles on my parish virgins, 
and in quiet tones unfold my experiences gf 
men and things generally. Positively you 
might ha-J^e heard a pin drop, as, seated in 
the midst, those silvery tones echoed musi- 
I cally through the apartment, O* happy, 
! "Hours of wljpse return, 


lines. But I say again, Ye who listen with 
credulity to- the wliispers of Fancy, who ex¬ 
pect that Age will dissipate the shynci^s, 
blushes, spilling of flnids, entaiiglemeut of 
huiiiau limbs, with other failings incident to 
constitutional nervousness; attend to the 
history of Alfred Hoblusb, curate of Saint 
Stylites. 

The configuration of the eSclesiastic knowin 
as’Hoblusb, is pretty familiar to llie parisli; 
but to the great world outside, ilfis, in human 
probabiUty,caviare. I am tall and*eleii4^r,very 
gentle of aspect, .and look onVat Nature veiy 
mildly—through ghisses. My hair i.s long, .and 
usually saturated with unguents, and turi^ u]> 
spontaneously at the back in a sort &f frill. 
My gai'ment is long and moflkfsli, shining like 
satin; and my umbrella is carrieil full a y.ard 
in front of my pefson, being poised diiinlily 
between two fingers, as though it were a 
hot rod. In this guise 1 go my speaceful, 
inoffensive round, a-curing of souls: the 
lleverend Alfred lloblush, at your service. 

This is the pure shell, the earthy, out¬ 
speaking portion of him. But for that which 
passeth show, the spiritifal, indestructible 
half of the man, a hint or so may be dropped. 
I have a quiet, gentle soul, in truth but ill- 
calculated for contact with the furze and 
briars of a wicked world. The gentle soul 
flies in upon itself at anything like a jar, a 
.start, or shock—at anything like a rough 
joke, or what is called quizzing—Hies home 
fluttering, trembling, and, so to speak, in 
Hjilqjjjea A bufst of ill-regulated female 
^ merriment has been known to rout utterly 
the little tritler, .From the loud laugh that 
speaks the vacant mind, it shrinks with 
horror. • • 

Not but that my own personality as the 
Beyerond Alfred Hoblush took exceeding 
delight in female eipciety. It was in a manner 
the air it breathed; and in my own parish, 
that is to say, the little country-town of 
Orambington, where I did curacy duty for 
the Reverend Doctor Blowers. It may be 
stated, with a'piwdonable vanity, that the 
respu-atoiy funcuoiw'vwere reciprocal; for, 


creatures belonging to my own sex, I could 
not thrive. 1 did not affect their company, 
nor did they mine. Their coarse rough bear¬ 
ing did not suft my gentle ways ; for I was 
but a shorn lamb, to whicli the wind should 
be tempered. The bare notion of being 
clapped oiifho back, oi* welcomed in Hail- 
fellow-well-met ! fashiop, or being joked at 
rudely, or being addressed with slang allu¬ 
sion, gives me a cold feeling down my back. 
No, my gentle soul was attuned to the^wcet 
song of woolen’s voices. It fluttered away to 
the soft bouddir ^actuary, and there nestled 
among the down cushious*and tabourets of 
female nature. _ 

But there was one strange peculiarity in mj' 
mental coimlitutiou—if peculiarity it can be 
called—\^i(:h should not be passed ovA* in 
this free and 0^011 confession. Tlieie was 
imphuited in iqe n mysterious repulsion to 
most of the anirajil creation. Of cats I hjid 
that awe and dread*which is coininon to me, 
I believe, with many more of my fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; holding • their cli^sificalion by natu¬ 
ralists under the head of abimals Form Naturie, 
or savage beasts to be higlilyjust and scien¬ 
tific. Horses, too, inspire^ me witli terror, and 
I cannot call to mind tliat I ever, at any 
periixi of my life, found myself on the back of a 
Jicry courser. But, curious to say, I most shrank 
froni dogs. TTieir presence filled me with ter¬ 
ror ; I scented them afar off, and was wiirned 
of their‘approach by a sort of instinct. Every¬ 
way my presence seemed to have the effect of 
inflanung them, and even dogs of inoffen¬ 
sive natures have been known to growl and 
glance furiously from their eyes and to display 
other marks of irritation. Their furious looks 
tuadre me tremble all over, and caused a Cold 
perspimtion to break forth. Such, hostility 
was as unaccountable nsundewrved; yet it liad 
the effect of bringing me round by cirouithus 
roads and by-places, to avoid parts where I 
knew strange* dogs were kept This very 
often embittered the course -of my life. I 
never knew the day nor the hour when the 
fangs of one of these brutes might be closing 
on my uususpectiug flesh 
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•WithtiiU moral constitution X tras alone |(ical tirm human laws. Subject, alto, to atrigry 
in iW worid^nuwed, uniuated. My hearth irritation and incandescence,* on the smallest 
was desoktoi 1 was aToue in the world with excitetueqt* Cruel law tiiis.that ^e youth 


nry violoiioeJtb. , ana oeauty oi our pamn was to go lorin 

That ‘Instrument was as much in de- upon earth with this G^nls mark upon 
mand as myself and went out ^ith me to theoL; childreor^is it.were^of tlu^‘hapless 
oil evening parties, hudoed, it w.is^ favourite Sla^kenburgiui^ we have'.read of in Mr. 
joke to include it specially in the^ little pink Shahdy. 

note of invitation, it being hope<^ that tlw . Ere®, my heart I grieved for the three 
, Eeverond Alfred Ilohlush woulil, be' kind Misses .Majjormn, when I saw igdiUon com* 
enongii to bring with him Mrs. Alfred mcncinrg.- 'With' them I could ^ay no moio 
Pohlush. Accordingly, when I entered silently tltau ligbt t^pmauces, and what are called 
of an evening, besiutifuily iwbed iu idiiuipg nottnrnos, facile in character, kini not reach- 
raiineut, there was homo in after me a ing to the gr;jndeiftr of the das.sical. Still, in 
huge ease, codiu-like in aspect, which wa.**! such light'-toyfog with music, did mahy other 
set U|f 6u Cud in a comer of the room. It plea-^ant evemugs run by. 
canieround«p-ith me to all 'the houses where ’ All this while, though exposed to such 
I was entertained;—to the Misses Manidrum’s, sweet seductions, it never entered, into the 
tefhe Misses Marjoram’s, tljeMissesPemjob’e heart of the lieverend Alfred Hoblnsh to 
sad a host more too numerous to mention. }>ick one dower from that fair garden and 
Perlis'ps, of all the army of virgins, tiie Misses , place it in his bosom. To say the truth, he 
Manidrmu were to my taste. They weie by ■ loit thrown, as it were, among a dear sister- 
far the most deeply vei’sed hi musical enter-; hood—disporting iu a sort of pastoral curacy, 
taimneiits, and perh.apa made the stroiigest;rauging,Coryilou-likc, among so many parisii 
tea. There were hut two of IhCm left;—.m ' Phyllises. Mairioge forsooth ! What will 
elder and a yonngef sister, vritlf* no one iu tho world say? and such like coarse speeches, 
the wide world to fare for them, save an , were as naught to me. There was no such con- 
ancient aunt who could do ncAhing beyond'ventional scandal abroad in Craiubingtoii, 
sitting in a ebair and trying Jtb listen to I nourished no such notions towards them, 
every jjiina Over the head of t’le elder of, nor did they towards me. So I believe it 
the twain^i should say not more than eight would .have'etuUired until the end of lime, 
and thirty summers had'parsed,'being comely' So 1 believe 'I would have continued to 
enpagh in aspect to rejoice any man's heart, wander among the virgins, platonically, and 
A-iU yet there was an unaccountable fresh-, with., jpy crook upon my shoulder. But, 
ness of tint aitout her delicate inisal con for-: alas ! it was the evening of one of our great 
mation which was certainly a drawback to festivals, and the church of Saint Stylitea 
the'"classic beauty of her face. It .mystified j was crowded to the porch. Ifever had 
me, thin local iunammatiop. It disturbed 1 seen so much Crambiugton youth and 
me to see this tint deepened, in the course of, beauty—somuchCrambingtonsilkaudrilibon 
a night, from a gentle pink, into an angry; rustling ■and fiutteiing as I looked down 
crimson, flaming oi^t lAce heated metal, from iny high place and jirsceeded in soft 
Her figure, too, was wvisted and ema- tones to dilate on the virtues and glories of 
elated, aud the anatomy of the regions about, that illustrious saint. 

the neek/was developed extraordinarily. Her; “Dear brethren,” I was saying, in that 
sister, scarcely two years junior to her, had | clear, gentle voice which Miss Manidrum 
all the liveliness aigl caprice attendant on J always said wiis to her as the tinkling of 
that engaging period of life, being always full silver bells, “we should not lend ourselves 
of fl^ja^its, aud pouting, aud fretting, if she} to slitfneekedness—to stifineckednSss, I say 
werti. crossed iu anything. With them I' —on which-theme I was about to dilate at 
passed many a hajjpy weiiing, travelling in, length when I felt something sawing and 
cOm'paitill through miles of coumt and sym- rasping me mipleasaubiy about the region of 
phony. Our music was fine—very fine, the the neftk. No doubt those parts were in a 
whole parish said, my bowing in particular, stale of extreme irritation. “ Fot, dear 
was thought to bo masterly. We were con-j Clmsilaiia, only consider, that he whitJa,* 
Bcientious players—both of ns — working on j stiflSaecked I had discovei’ed what. It 

steadily from eight till twelve of tliese luusi- | was. Those perverse, overstarched bands 
cal nights, travdlfog through symphony after ha<l got twisted round all a wry—right under - 
symphony. *• | my ear. Hod been under my ear for some 

To the Misses Marjoram’s, too, I was'iu the | limb back in all probability, pi^seijtiag me 
habit of taking tlm cofliu-slmiped case. .The: iu a ludicrous aud irreverent aspect The 
thxM fmr daughters, had locks of the most j bare ^notion sent tlfo Hood rushing to the 
b^utiful flaxen tint, running wild in clusters' tips of my ears and extremities geuerslly. 
of ringlete. I never mw earthly creatures so j 1 felt hot an4 uncomfortable, and tugged 
woudrotisly fair ; ye't, strange to say, there; nervously at the stiliigB to bring ail straight 
was that fatal singularity about their nasal again. The result was only tigliteuing of the 
developments also, which were all high and, horrid engine almost to ^pspension of the 
arched, and more conformable to'' omithoio- j respiration. Further tuggu^, with further 


and beauty of our parish whs to go forth 
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rush of blood: all the eyes of.tbe oongregS' thus achieve a noble victory over the evjd 
tion must be upon the unatemly struggle ; portion Of our oommon nature, 
then a sudden crack, and all was over. Tlie She waa in tlie drawing-roon^ alone! 
bands came away in my fa,and. BiAing with Badiant, blooming, beautiful, glorioi^ and, in 
" shame mid oonftiwon, 1 stole a terrified glance a surpassing hat, fringed a foot deep^.iMth lace, 
at the congregation below, and my eyes Such vi^on' was never presents to poor, 
lighted ojf a fresh rosy face, quite stmnib th- wretched heart, and I coufil have sunk (iown 
the parish, Beemin|Iy straggling with sdine on my knes| before it. 
secret emotion. Again I i-e^j)eated, holding Mias ?|njmiti,” I gasped, “ Miss Penguin, 
up' by way of wretghod sfayt those* cruri- Pcamo to^see—^that is, I am Hoblush-^he 
bauds, the warning against, stiffiie^kpdness. Bevereud l^ifred Hoblosh! ” 

No, that surely coultbhot be laughter—such “I know you perfectly, already,” she sniiL 
wickedness, qj^ch iiTCvereuce ifi a* place of with a bursbpf laugliier. “ O deal*! yes —bp 
worship, it cooid not be !—"The evils of stiff- introduction needed.” 

neokedncBS were manifold, its fruit jvas evil.” Colour mounting again,—tenible enemy 
Now just one timid glance over the,edge, for that of mine. J diad a Jim poroe|g,iau of 
she wus sitting right under the pulpit, to see what she alluded to. 

could it be so.’ “First, Christian friends, “Won’t you sit down?” she said, still 
it hardenelh the heart, it turncth to rock laughing. “ See, I have a little souvenir of 
that which should be soft as moss.” What you already—presented to me, cortaitily*-in 
was tliat fluttering down lightly through the a very unusual mannei*.” And, going to 
air I Ah, wretched bands! lueffeetiMl the tabic, she 0|)Ciied a book, and took out 
clutch, vain cfi'oit to grasp thorn ! Theyligut those wretched#bauds, which had Ihittei^tl 
in the pew below : and I see the strange face down to her from my ])ulpit. “O dear!” 

now covered up in a handkerchief, couvuLseJ she said, siidciiig into a chair, and holding 

with laughter. them up by^e tw'o strieigs, “never sliall I 

forget that scene—never.” Merc sliu went 
Tlial night my sleep was troubled : I Lofi' again into another bufst. 
tossed wearily until near to inoriiiiig. There I felt so overwhelmed—so abashed, at tliis 
was a heavy oppression on the breast of the strange recertiou, that 1 thought I should 
• ItovereiiJ Alfred Uohlush, the lUjo of which ! have sunk flown upon the grouWl: ^hen, 
he had never exf>erieuced in^Jiis life Ijoi'oro .: seizing my liat, half, rose, with purpose of 
Which too, on nice analysis next moaning, i flying. • ^ 

rtsolved itself into certain fresh and rosy | “ There,” she said, “ don't go—I woB^j: 

elements. O that fatal glance do\wi\?aid | plague you any more. Uere, take badk your 
from his pulpit, while tugging ut those bands | clerical furniture,'and keep ic as a memorial 
had undone him ! Whether that poor sermon of peace and amity proclaimed between %s. 
of his, stopped abost there and then, or stag- Now let n‘& talk of the weather.” 
gei'Ml oft for many minutes more—whether A little fe-assuted, I ventured to raise my 
Baiut Btylites was farther glorified by his eyes to her lovtfly face—for the first timS 
servant, or left here abruptly to shift for-, silmost since entering the room. It was 
himself, he declares solemnly, with his liand dazzling, that pinji and white iruit suspended 
on his heart, he is to this hour unable to before me. 1 igid never seen anything like 
determine. it in my life. Ah! wittesa Hoblush, thy 

It was communicated tok me, on putting peace is gone for ever. “ Ye who listen with 
interrogatories at na absurdly early hour credulity to the whispering of Fancy, &c., &e,, 
next niortiitm to Mias Manidrum senior, ifcc.,” according to what iii*prefixod by way of 
that the freshness 4 )md roses belonged to a text to this simple narrative, 
young Irish lady, who had only come intoi "Madam,” i began, witli trembling voic^. 
my parish some two days before, and was “ I ”— 

now residing with her cousins the Penguins. ‘‘Madam 1 tome! It'will be Mistress, or 
T fear me much that there was an awkward- jdaiu Cioody, next! yii*! what ai’o yoo 
ness in my manner, and tell-tale Infiirsiou dreaming of ?” . ^ 

about my meeks,•'which must have gone nigh “ iJreaming of! ” I exclaimed, involttn- 

4)l^ayiug what waa -within iqe: Yes, larily. “ I am in a dream ! Bucli beauty— 
Miss Manidrum snfd she was a new arrival, such loveliness 1 O forgive me, I know Hot 
and would tan*y in the pariah for a mouth or what I am saying.” And tliis time I made 
niorA Mils Loo Moyle the name. , straight for the door, and flod away down 
I had not. seen muoh of the Penguins stair^ opt of the house. "0 ye,” 1 81 ^ag.ain,. 
hitherto: they being of that free-tongned, with the late Doctor Samuel Joiiuscm, "who 


irreverent class I ha1» spoken of before. [listen* with credulity to ^e whispers of 
But, should not the pastUr know every luein- Fancy,—who eimeot that Age •will dissipate 
her of the flock confided to his care ? Was the shyness of Youth,—attend to the history 
not such ignorittg.iof the Butgults a grievous of iloblusb, Prince of Abysauiia”—1 mean, 
dereliction of duty I Why Jet feelings of pure Curate of Saint Styiites! 
pexsoaal eoBvmiience interfere with such On the troubled hours that followed 1 
sacred fonotiofts ? ^ nuist go at onoe: and will not" dwell now. 1 was distraught and 
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golden pane, are grovn to be a positive 
miuance — as wnruly creatures' as were 
ever gotten together. 1 tell them, stemlyl 
they muifC miind what they are about,—^no 
more of this fooling or it will be worse for 
th^ aiid I send two off■ home whimpering. 
|itft,‘'^etumiQg to ray own homestead at 
ndt^lde, there was Balm' of Gilead waiting 
tor me in a.little pink tri-etfrtiered note, 
which, 2 wsS tcjd, had boen sent from Pen* 
gniuvilje. In dhe little tri>comered note, it 
was hoped that Rev^nd Alfred Hoblush 
would coibe £nd drink tea that^^evening, and 
oblige mine sincerely, Alicia Pefiguin. 

Oblige pine sificerely! ay, five hundred 
times over ! So, that night, i arrayed myself 
jn my sinning dress-coat with the stand-np 
collar and the beautiful Oxford vest, and set 
forth. Coarse Blowers wished to know “ was I 
going to a rendezvous 

She was transcendentlybeantifnl that night’; 
looking out on me as from a white clond of 


feverish. Like the unharay owner of the 
^ccsised dog known as Tray, I was sick; 

. I was wretched. I was wasting away. I 
^ras under articles to appear that nignt at 
the Misses Marjoram’s, for an eveifihg party. 

Be sure to bring the violoncello,—^s. Hob- 
lush, I think they called it. Weak-minded 
jok«i worthy of the dwindled ^ouls from 
which it emanated ! How my serd loathdd 
that wretched Tomfoolery ! Why should 
lot be, to go through the world jjhked to a 
poffin-shaped easel Man was surely made 
wr other and more noble aims. 

“What shall we plajr to-night I*? said the 
dder Marjoram, gieedily turning over tlie 
pagesrof her music. “ Shall we have Mozart, j 
^ethoveu, pr Mendelssohn*?” 

I heard h^r, but heeded not. 

“Suppose we try that noble symphony of 
Mozart, which alwjiys sounds like Heaven ! ” 
she said, in one of those absurd fits of enthu¬ 
siasm. 

I looked at her vacantly, erarcely compre-! 
bending the force of the remark, and then let floating muslin. The Penguins, I suppose, were 
iny bow wander off ujion the s^'ings iuto a • present. It is unlikely they woula leave her 
wild, unearthly charut, full of s. despairing; to entertain me alone ; hut, on that head, I 
pathos. They listened in wrapt attention,; cannot spejtk with certainty. At all events, 
while I went on still discording the weird- 1 ,! took notice of dusky outlines moving about, 
like strain—now high, now low*—quivering, Iwhich, I suppose, were Penguins. How 
passionate, fluttering, stealing. knew not music il w’as jher voice—her speaking voice 
whatplfyed, and yet it liad shape and form that is—flayoured daintily with ever so 
andmeasiu-e; for there,-was that within me little of a juicy brogue! “Could I play?” she 
which should hayp vent at'flu risks. I asked,(lhe coffin was standing on end below 

I^at is it ?” said those who had been in the hall). Come, let that big tea-chest c’ 
bearkeiiing while I played on for a very con- j mine be brought in. Come, I must open that 
fiiderable period (I fancy I should have fiddle-kease and give them a tchune. Tliat 
gorie on thus the whole nightlong.! “What'dainty brogue gave such a Inseious sweet- 
is it ? ” they asked again, in Imshcu tones, | ness to all she said ! S.o the fiddle-kease 

I burst iuto a hoarse laugh. “ What j was brought in and opened, and I sat down 
'xfroiild you say to an Irish ‘tune ? Ila, ha! j —in co^ipany, I believe, with a Penguin 
Hearken again.” Then I‘ tell off at once into presiding at the pianoforte, 
this witcliiug extempbrizatiou. "I’ll play no “How tenderly he holds it,” I heard her 
more to-aigld,” Ijsaid, at’lask “ My brain’s whisper. 

on fire; I am uiWell! ” And so, laying [ I played for her, something short and ex¬ 
down my bow without a word more, I pfis.sed I presaive, into which I threw ray whole soul, 
softly from the room. I could not have j It evidently pleased her. 
home that wretched drumming; it would * “ Do you know anything lively 1 ” she 

lijtsfe driven me mad. So I went fortli, and j asked, “ Ballymaloney Ora, or Planxty Mur- 
wq^ered up and down for hours about her!pby, or--’ 


Tliere 


dwelling,—the Penguins’ dwellin . 
was xCHight burning in llic tup window. I had 
a fearful cold and sore throat next morning, 
and could scarcely speak. 


“ No!' 
airs. 


I knew none of those national 


“ Wheye have 5 'e been brought up ? ” sha 
asked, contemptuously. I groaned. “ Where, 
indeed ? Why had I nota been grounded 
in Ballymalony, and the other lilts 

■ ' of Hibernian tunes 


My soul was languishing for her, I was 
being wasted witli an internal fire. Someboily i would borrow a book 

said tliere were two hectic spots on my-"'’-*" ' 

cheeks. Rector Blowers, coarse mortal, kept 
making low, unfeeling jokes, as it seemed to 
me very unbecoming one of his cloth. But, for 
his grey hairs, as he knows full wel^ he, 
durst not so use me. What a diange has j 
been wrought on this poor bosfim! My.little j 
ones, that is to say the children and orphans j 

of roe parisli whom 1 used to catechise; and a fine, hsmdsome fellow he is. 
sweetly of evenings in the chancel, when the | I felt a shwp, hut pang pass throngb me. 
gorgeons sunset was shining in'* through the' Who was this Nairo f 


and apply myself to that study. Stay,” I 
saidi with extraordiDaiy courage, “you shall 
be ,my instructress, lovely Islander 1" 

“ Done!” she said, with a screfth) of laughter. 
“But I have another pupil to begin tei^hing 
of. Do you know Mr. Nalro ? ” 


I did not know the genUeufiui. 
“He will hew to-morrow 0 


or next day? 

f.« ' 
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KOBLtiSH’S ^ATJMENT. 


tlaly 17 t»8.l 


*'!V(rouIda’t 79 iike to knoY&im uowV* slio 
eaid. 

“ I no particular desire,** I answered, 
— in freezing tones. ' " ' i 

“Now, are 70 a gjsing to'be jealoug of the 
poor fellogr before seeing him ? Then, ibeau 
tell yon, 1 like him better thtfn an'yoQq^ I 
have ever seen yet.’*, 

1 went home that night Sl^d with a. 
new trouble. “Who \fa 8 this ^yetched Nairo 
that had come between.mo'aqd riiy’'love 1 
Cold, hollow-hearted woman! Why torture 
this faithful bflhom ? Nairo. What a name ! 
Italian, doubtless: some •fellpir with jet, 
glossy moustaches and ringa *A chrled and 
oiled As^rian bull, like the man in Maud. 
Pah! But let him beware — beware, I 
say I Lambs have been known to cast their 
skin and become lions 1 Nairo! indeed,— 
ha! ha 1 the (what was the Irish word ?) 
the spalpeen! — ha! ha ! The spalpeen ! 
Och! whiililoo ! ” I continued, starting up, 
with Hibernian assochatious crowding fast 
upon me, “will anybody tread upon the tail 
of my coat 1” and I drew an imaginary gar¬ 
ment round the room triumphantly. Was not 
this the custom at the faii^her fair, her 
national fair ! Ah, false, frail one—deluding 
encliaiitreas! angel! devil! ^ 

I was with her day after day. I infested 
the house of the Penguins. lyuslfed unto lier 
exultingly, one morning,—" I know it,” T 
said, “ I have found it. Only listen to me,” 
and straight played off for her Ballymalbuy 
Ora. , . 

“ Bravo ! ” she said. She was delighted. 
“ Go on. Play like that, if you want me to 
like you! You should have been born an 
Irishman. Nairo is an Irishman.” 

Ah 1 that accursed name ! ConfusiAi on his 
banners wait i ' And yet I could take out 
letters of naturalisation—or stay, did not my 
grandfather’s cousin marry a lady whose step¬ 
father’s first wife had rehttives in Cork 1 
This must be looked into. 

Mr. Nairo was already arrived, she told 
me. He saw her^every day. But, with 
my penetration, it was easy to know that this 
was but a blind : one of her little ti’icka for 
plaguing my, loving heart. I have a secret 
feeling tliat I have grown to be beloved in 
turn. What a change has come ovA- Alfred 
Hoblusb, wrought all by her! We have 
■snf Ao^tlier duetts, even aits, from that 
wicked, naughty opbra, where she 'addresses 
me with passion as Alfredo mio ! and I 
reciprocate^ with La Violetta mia ! 
proper, charming, bewitching music ! What 
if I were her Altredo really 1 This struggle 
my bosom must end. ii^y flesh is all wasted 
ftway. I must E^eak or me. • 

It was at the <flose of a heoutifled evening in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, that a 
solitary visitor might have been observed 
pacing uneasily upland 4own the Penguins’ 
dtawing-room. It was the unhappy Hob- 


Insh, who bad sent up word begging to see 
Miss Loo for a few minutes iu private. He 
had made up his mind.to put the &tal 
question tliat morning. I heUr her foptstep; 
she js coming,—my own, my sweet T Cour¬ 
age, Holflush !. 

I had it all off by heart. “Dear lady,” I 
said, “ thoXh knowing you but for. a short 
space,,! say that period seems to be 
years. Your virtues, your perfections^ are all 
familiar to ftie. I know that ”- 

“ Come, none of your blarneying, Mfir 
Hoblusb,”. the dear girl answered ; “ comS 
to the point at ouce. What are yo driving 
at?” 

“ Blarneying^ I said, with vehemence, 
“forbid it, Heaven! No, by Saint Kevin’s 
Bed ! ”—I had been diligently reading up 
all the Hibernian traditions—" no, by Saint 
Keven’s Bed, I durst not.” 

“ Be quick, then, Mr. Hoblush. I have to 
go out witli Mr. Nairo.” 

My lip curlodf “ Mr. Nairo’s claims, I sup¬ 
pose, are paramount ? ” 

“ They av^’ she said, quietly. 

I regai’ded her fixedly for an instant. 
“ Go, false one! ” I said.* 

* “ What do you meau, sir 1” she returned, 


• “ Ah, stay f” I said, frantically. Forgive 
me! 1 knew,not what I said. Nay, you 
must hear me ; 14avb been silent too long.” 
And, siukiug on my knees, ^ poured out ^1 
my loves, hopes, and sorrows': how I bad woF- 
sliipped her, and every particle of dust or 
earth upon which she trod : how she was iuy 
pearl of Shiraz, my opal of great price, my 
Prince Eegent, or* Pitt diamond: how I was 
but a body, aud «he the soul: liow she was 
my breath of life, my susteuauce, my hope, 
my joy, my- 

The door was videiitly pushed open, and 
tlicii came bouiniing in i^siflething shaggy— 
something panting. Two paws were on my 
shoulder in an instant; aud there was a 
great black aud white Imad and ivory jaws 
beside my check. I could have died at that 
moment Take liitn away! ’’ I shrieked, 
feebly. 

“Down, Nitiro !” she said, with her band-' 
kerchief fo her mouth. 

But the horrible Newfoundland brute kept 
on me-still. His biu’k came as thunder to my 
cai’s, and then I was grovelling on the floor 
beneath him. 'J'here was an icy suffusion on 
my brow. All I l ecollect afterwai'ds, was his 
cold nose snifliiig at my tliroat; his two fiery 
eyes glaring at me, and his hot breath upon 
my che^s. 

Ves, I saw more than that. I saw tlie 
cruel Ix'ish maiden falling hack on the sofa iu 
convulsions of ^laughter. For all that, it 
nearly' threw me into a fit, as might be ex¬ 
pected from my coiislitutioual antipathy to 
ferocious auiuafs. 

Spewing now as a third party, I may 
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!b;k tbo west of Eogland. Bat coelom ooa 
liiiimiHp mutant ia tSe unalterabla ]a>r. Hk 
spirits are ntterty broken, and bp ia bt|t tbe 
■ wreck of his former self. . * 


the fact, that the Eeverend Alfred I slbpowerfal Gamaliels ? «Vflho shall seal the 
cBCobiush has exchanged liis curacy for one!mouths of such necessary but troublesome 

’ diaoipleepor prevent tliejr indulgi^ in the 

rt^ected impoi-tauce which ds4o^^m as tho*--^ 
brsathqof life,? 

... 'i:39d yet, iu the &ce of all above 

thji^iweaknesS of human mature, defying alike 
th/babbling indiscretion: of friends, remtives, 
aud'discipiesj tod the prying curiosity of 
PsasATO one of tbe greatest rarities to be a parliameu^y comihittee, ?(re .have now 
found in the world is an auonymbus monarch amongst u^iio in(ni,,can or will tell us 
monarch shrouded in mystery—a monarch exactly .fhtre—a iitele baud khigs of the 
of great territorial importance who is feiimi, extousire although distant .territories of 
sf^iot beloved, both Viy subjerts and depend-! Hudson’s Bey. tdNuio of ^lese carious kings 
auisT-a monarch whose exile ia voluntary | ai’e in 'existence, at this presmt time, 
from the latwl of his iuhcvilaiice—a monarch j who hide their autocratic power and privi- 


NIISTB KINGS, 




whose inctLie is princely, and whose state 
maybe magnificent,—niul yet a monarch who i 
is (ireful not to be known as such beyond the 
narrow limits of his own family circle. If 
one tnonarcli of tiiis description ia a marvel 
and a curiosity, how mucl^ greater is tlm 
wonder if we hear of a little, compact colony, 
of nearly a dozen royal eccentrics, iiiiited 
by the powerfid bpnd of a edrymon origin, 
and a common interest, living amongst us 
in modest silence* in the very ccuire of 
our! homes, and even condqscendin" to 
break our bread and driiil: o’jitof our wine- 
cup '.»ith. ut making any sign bf their ra\*s- 
tenous fellowship, and their, Extraordinary 
importance I ' 

t xtosicrncians, ' -secret poisoners, certain 
f'reemasou.s, aiithor of Waverley for a time, 
and Junius for eternity, have exerted tJiis 
unrsual eelf-comraand, ainl preserved this 
impenetrable incognito. Persian cfaliphs who 
wisiied to wander undieturhed about the 
streets of ilagdod for purposes of inspection ; 

Biissian em^ierors who rieaired to learn the 
art of ship-building da an J^iBglUh dockyard; 
and other monarchs of k curious, vjtgahond, 
or kjiowledge-sseKjng t>im’; have, iu iheir 
rime, put on secrecy like a cloak, and thrown 
itoffagiiin. 

these are hingnlar and exceptional 
ixwj^ces that staml prominently forward 
iri'rtoe Iiistory of men of power. 1'he rule 
is to find those whose position gives them 
. impq|tance, felr from hiding the liglit of their 
■’ diguicy under a bushel, carefully trimming it, 
and holding it on high, multiplying its rays 
with all the aids of science, sticking it on 
their chariots like a coat of arras, displaying 
it on their breastplates like an m dei- of the 
garter or the legion of honour, and decorating 
the fronts of their mansions with it, as wiLli ^ 
an e.icatclieon, or an illuminating slap ’ And jahan all Europe, 
if the immediate and rightful possessors of' Their oricrin i 
this power have the modesty and self-denial 
to con 5 ^«il’*tbeir overwhelming greatness, bow 
stRi^ it with their relatives and depend- 
atiW—How stands it with tiiosc peculiarly 
\Mak, but very Iwman individuals who have 
inexpreasibU||fheiky of being allowed to 
11 ^^jusk in the san^jPve of the magnates’ favour 
if —of being allowed to sit at the feet of the 


leges under the modest, commereial-looking 
title of the Hudson's Bay Company.* Three 
of the nine kings we Lave the pleasure 
of knowing, and they are, in most respects, 
like other "human beings—^the Earl of Sel¬ 
kirk, the Right Hononraldo Edward Ellice, 
and Mr. Edward Ellice, Junior, but the other 
six remain in a determined and impenetrable 
obscurity into which it ia vain and useless to 
endeavour to penetrate. It is not because 
Iheir origin is v, thing of yesterday, and their 
kingdom an insignificant plot of ground ip a 
despiseil ]jOftion of the earth, that they'are 
thus silent and retiring. They are the veri¬ 
table foot-print# of the mei^ monarch ; the 
possessoi’.s iu perpetuity of Rupert's Laud—a 
land of between two.and three raillioDB of 
sqmire miles; tliey are the licensed holdere of 
certain Indian tprritories between three and 
four millions of square miles, and they are 
the fiivoured tenants of Vancouver's Island— 
a country as large ns Scotland—at the very 
moder.ate rent ot five shillings per annum, 
and wifli no rates or taxes. Over all this 
extensive kingdom, ooiitainiing fine-harbours, 
mines of coal, iron, and the precious metals, 
with a favourable climate, a fertile soil, and 
the navigation of the Pacific, these niiic kings 
(three known and six anonymous) have abso- 
dute and undivided conti'ol. Tliey are not 
checked by any annoying^pariiamentary inter¬ 
ference, they can make war or peace, impose 
taxes, seize and punish ofiTenders without 
trial, keep the native races iu any condition 
of ignorance ami serfdom that they think 
proper, kiul use their large and fertile empire 
fur nothing better than breeding wild beasts 
and vermyn. They are lords paranmuiitouMtaw^ 
nearly the whole conrindtit of British North 
America, and their territory is twelve times 
tbe extent of Canada, and one-tBiird ki^r 
■ an all Europe. , •* 

Their origin is emboiUed in a charter of 
incorporation dated May'the second, cnxteen 
hutalred and seven^, iir the. twenty-second 
year of King Charles the Second. The first 
monarchs oH tW Hudson’s Bay Territory 
were eighteen ha number: Prince Bopiert, 
Christopher Duke of Adbenumrki, William 
Ear l of Cra ven, ;Henr {5 Lor d Arlington , 


See voL vlil., pp. 440-171. 
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*An.tony Lot‘<f il«hley. Sir <]^n Eobioaon, by tbeir maj^stieB to import, free of duty, 
Sir Itobert Vyiier, Sir Peter Calletmi, Sir ^gooda of the Talae of ten pounda for Lis 
Edward Huugerfcnd, Sir Paul Kneele, own exclusive use. All other htiporU are 
Jobs GfriiSth, Sir Philip CarteiAt, James subject to au ad Talormn duty of twenty 
• Hayes, John' EIrke, Pratteis Mlllingbw, per ccut. ' ' * ' 

William Preia^man, and John FeniijHsquim, The ulse kinqs have done little towards 

and Johft Portman, dtizon and ^lda/<teth. oolonisatlon. lu eighteen hnudred and eleven, 
These ware tlie fir* kings of Prince Euptfli’s they graiitjfl to the Earl of Selkirk, one of 
Ijaud created by thi merry moparch for the tKeirknotift number, «im hundred and sixteen 
discovery of a new j)assnge*intOi th^ South fliouasnd ^uare miles of land, with power to 
Sea, finding of soma traile for miue- appoint gbyeniors, create conrta of justice, 
ralSjand other considerable conwnodities, and! and perform other acts of sovereignty: all of 
for the publi(^ood. The Indiafi T&rntories, I which he did. A colony of Scotch Hign* 
which the present nine kings liold by licence, | laflders was founded, more as a fightiiy} 
were obtained by act of ihirlianiept during' station to keep off encroachers, than for ti>e 
tl)o Last forty years; Vancouver’s Island : purposes of lionest colonisation. The*cblony, 
■was let to the same tenants at the liighly^ as might li.ave been expected, djs^dloil down 
adv.antageoae rent of five shillings per annum, I by degree.s, many of the Ilighfaiiders p.a 8 »- 
about ten years ago. . iug over into the ranks of tiie United 

Tiie charier conferred upon those original' Stales ; the rest are ne'er liesitatiiig, U would 
eighteen monarehs, “ lliosole ti-ado and com-1 .seem, whether to go over to Canada or the 
merce of all tlnwe seas, straits, bays, rive-s, I LTiiiou. 

lakes, weeks, and sounds, in whatsoever | Tlio nine kiiij|ri do not appear to bo favonr- 
latitude they shall be, lliat lie witliiu the ably jjtfecled towards settlers of any kind, 
entrance of the atrrits commonly called CJ’hey deligh^ iu representing their country 
Hudson’s Stroits, together -with all the lamls as a barren,•nhospit.-ibloewaste, nntit for the 
and territories, coasts and confines of the Liibitation of civilised man. The nine kings 
seas, bays, lakes, rivers, cresiks, and sounds j,arc too modest and Inimldc. 'J heir own 
afoyesaid, that are not already actuidly pos- j^territorial governor, Sir (b orge Simpson, 
sessed by or gi-anted to any of (»uv sulijecls, althongh he ^ade a very differimt stalynent 
or possessed by the subjects o{ any other j before a payliamentary committed h.as re- 
Uhristiau state." The grant<ip also cxtcnueil | cord,ed in his* book (.‘Vn Overland Journey 
‘'to all havens, bays, creeks, rivers, lakes,;Hound the Worlil), that Uicre is not upon 
and sc.as into which they sliall find entrance (tlie face of the ej»rlli a more favourablp siiiff#- 
or passage, by water or laud, out of tlfc ter-1 tion for the employment of agricultural in- 
ritories, limits, or places iiforiisaid.” The only | ilustry, a more beautiful country, a more 
reservation to all this liberality was ‘’tliatj fertile soil,^wiLh more rich and varied pi'odnce, 
these territories should liciicelurtUbcrcek'med I with greater beds of coal, or mure navigable 
and reputed as one of our plantations or rivers and lakes, * ^ 

colonies in America, c.allod Hupertjg Land, The nine kiiigs'have not done tmu-h for the 
the Governor and Company [meaning the nnfortuii.ate reimianff of the aborigriies. They 
kings,] for the time beui^ to bo true and have introduce<l«»thp fii’e-water to tlio led 
absolute lords .and proprielor.s of the same man in most immoral aod exterminating 
territory, holding it as of the manor of | <inantilies; to say uotlftiig of 'Euio;re:ui 
East Greenwich, ;uid pajiiiig for it yearly' cii.soases, and tho tailtivatiou of cannibalism, 
two elks and two black beavers, 'wheiiso-l The mi tivc races bav'e Joijjt the use of thea* 
ever and as often as ■we, our heirs mid sue-! old weapons, tho bow and the spear,and they 
ccssoi's, shall bappim to enter into the said | arc depemleiit upon the nine kings for guns 
eoimti'ics, territoii^ and regions hereby i and aminiinitioii, which are supplied to them 
granted.” j at most cxorbilaiit rates of profit. When tJie, 

The kingdom of the nine kings is covered < hunters become old, or unfit for profitable 
whh iiiiinense herds of buffaloes, I'^d deei-, I employment, these inqileiiients are denied'to 
and wild horses; and the country is admirably: them, end tiny are left, (o 2 >evish of starra- 
adopted for the gi’owth of hemp, 'flax, out! tion, or to eat each other. 

the kings will not produce, them-j Tlie commercial tr.msaotions of the nine 
selves, nor allow (Others to do so. Their! kings with tlie debased natives, are conducted 
traffic outward is limited to skins: inward [in the most apfirovt'd monarchioal maimei', 
to articles ftr their , own use, or for barter and upon the highest established model of 
■with the Indians. They , possess the excln-’ dealing* with tho heathen. 'Ilicy carry the 
sive privilege of ini^rt and export, a.ud will principle of buying in the ehenpest and 
notallewrmy ships but their own to enter selling in the de.arest market, to the utmost 
the ba^. JSo British subject resident‘in fierfection. The savage man shows his infe- 
Kiqierte Land, Indian Territories, or riority to the ■wliite man, not only in hie 
Vanooavorh Island, can b«y-or bHI furs from ignorance and heathen darkness, but in his 
or to anybody but -the nine kings. Once i'lnjierlect knowledge of values. The nine 
m every yew, any Hritish subject, resident, kincs, taking advantage of their snpeiior in-, 
and not being a fw trafficker, is allowed telligence, barter a coarse knife costa 
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sixpauce, for three marten skins, vortfa, in 
London, five guineas ; and for the skin of 
: /fithe Black Sea otter, value fifty^t^ineas, thev 
give in exchange about two sulllings* wortn 
of goods. 

. The standard of barter is the 8kin.of afoll- 
grown beaver, which is equal' to four mink 
^ins, three marten skins, two fdS skins, and 
twelve mnsquash skins. An orq'Uary ^n, 
costing twenty-two shillings, is mrtered fdr 

1 twenty bear sktns worth thirty-fwo pounds 
ten shllMugs, or sixty marten skins worth 
r fhi-ty-six pounds teu shillings, or five silver 
fox skins worth fifty pounds, or twenty l/nx 

1 i^ips worth twenty pounds, or twenty otter 
skins* ifrorth twenty-three pounds ten shil- 
liii^ Htdf-a-dozen clay' pipes, value one 
penny, a few ghoss beads, worth twopence, or 
a pint of watered rum, value fourpeuco, is 
exchanged for skins worth from one pound 
three shillings and sixpence to two pounds 
! ten shillings. 

{ Their nine majesties seem tt have more than 

! the usual royal contemyit for native life. Tlie 
' existence of an Indhm was nev^r yet imt in 
competition with a •beaver skiiiV and never, 

1 in any one of the many cases of murder have 

1 there been any steps taken to bring the mur-» 

; dorers to justice, when they have happened 
i to be bold and successful tr^oper-huutcra. 

1 Hasty cdkirt-mm'tials are Bon\eume8 held, 
and Indians are tried, convicted, and in¬ 
stantly executed by the hands of their 
atvllised judges, for such shadowy ci'iiiies as 
j being found near some horses with the sup- 
j posed intention of stealing and riding off 
- wfili them. , 

{ The rule of the nine kings, when one of 

their servants is murdei-ed, is simple and 
effective. The first Indian met, is sacri- 
fioed—bldbd for blood—without trial of 
any kind. The Governor •Simpson (before 
quoted) lays it, down, not-as the traveller 
round the world, b\it in his ofiicial capacity, 
that “ whether in matters of life and death, or 
of petty theft, the fule retaliation is the only 
Standard of equity which the tribes on this 
coast are capable of appreciating.” 

And yet the nine kings got their licence 
for the Indian Territories granted in eighteen 
hundnf^ and twenty-one, and renewed in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, on the 
ground of promoting the mural and religions 
improvement of the debased and degraded 
red map. 

Latterly, the life of the nine kings has not 
been so peaceful and happy as for the last 
two hundred years daring which they and 
idieir predecessors have held their extensive 
kingdom. Their original charter has been 
proved to be illegal—the merry monarch 
giving (in his usual light and agreeable 
maimer), that which did not belong'to him. 
' Moreover, since lus very liberal gift, they 

--I—- r r 

have multipMsd thoir terrltow tenfold. The j 

Americans are "very naturally making en- 
^oachmepts upon such happy huuting- 
Ipounds, and it is aftarcely the duty of Great ^ 
Btitaln, although urged thereunto by the 
kings, to step forward- and prevent 

A very pretty boundj^y quarrel is also 
raging,with Canada, whUili, oPe day, if played 
with m'uclf’longer by o»r colonial office, may 
ripen-Into an'energetic stand-up contest on 
the pajt ^of the colony.'’ The licence for the 
Indian Torr^ries will expire the thirtieth 

of May, eighteen hundred arid fifty-nine— 
to be renewed of not, .as the case may be— 
and Vancouver’s Island, rented at five sliil- 
lings per annum, is to be taken away for ever I 
from the beneficial ocenpation of the xn-eseut | 
tenants. j 

If a careless and a' tardy government i 
will not take any steps to break up this j 

monopoly, the kingdom of Hudson’s Bay ' 

will be thrown down as a bone for con- i| 
teudinc; Canadians and Americans, and per- li 
baps Russians, to fight for. The nine kings— j{ 
three known, and six unkaqwu—must feel !| 
in a weak and tottering' condition. Their [i 
princely revenlie, composed of profits got [ 
from the heathen, and reaching twenty-'.five [ 
thousand per cent.; their bajjpy hunting- 
grounds, their se.-is, bays, lakes, rivers, creeks, ! 
and havens, rfiust ‘ be fading before them, 
like the melting scene of a dissolving view, 
an<i not two (millions) of elks, and two 
(millibns) of black beavers, will ever bring 
them back ag’aif.. It will be strange if such 
a baud of moiiai'chs can stand alike against 
publicity and annexation. They must 
surely die. 

MB. CHABLES BICKENS 

WILL READ AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL: ) 

Ou Wednesday XwEaNoov, July WU^ at Threo (for ! 
the lost time), his Chkisymas Carol. 

Uii TnuBiHtAT Evenino, July IStli, at Eight (for the 1 
last timeL Tt>* Poou Tkavelleu, Boots at the Holly- j 
XaiiE Inn, and Mas. Camp. • 

On Thursday Eveniho, July 22nd, at Eight (tho ! 
hut reading in London) The Story or Little jDumeev. , 

Each Beading will last two hours. ' i 

Places roa bach REAUlNa;— Stalls (numbered and i 
reserved) Five HhlUings; Area and Oullories, Half-a- i 
crown ; Ourosorved Scats, One Shilling. Tickets to be 1 
hud at Messrs. Chiqnnan add Hail’s, PuUlisbers, 102, 
Piccadilly ; and at St. Martin’s Hsll, Long Acre. 

Now ready, ittlce Five Sfatuiugs and Sixponoe, 
bound la nloth, 

‘THE SEYENTEMTH YtEUME 

or ' , 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

CoiAaining iAe Nnmben issued.between tbs Wuetesnth 
of Deoembsr last year, and XiraUtit of-^une in 

* tliopresentysar. 

I VobohadofiiUBookselleia. 

, ' ' f ' 

L of ^anslaiing AHit^es from Househoid WOSDS w rlMAved bg the Authon, 


a* *t»tt IlottlijWmuifi riisial kj fl»u|«st • BriiWf WWMfttaw, ImMIi 
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ocapTO, me Marque, And other nvers shape of powder, which, aa it contains all the 

in the north, and of the consequent de- principle^, possesses all the fertllisaig powers, 
strwtiqn of the Bsb, by the admission of the of night-soiL The preparation of poudrctte 
rescues and sewi^^waters from the sngar- is not. a delio%te trader nor is a poudretle* 
distillers; and manufa^thrers, whose factory a sweet-smiling- place. The 

are built along the rivers’ may be said of abattoirs, and other eatablish- 
bauKS. JBetitlons to the PreflU are pouring inents that are m nintai nad as safeguaids of 
u last; and the sggaiysiiakers, distillers, and the public health. But they enable you to 


. DIB.TY CLEANLINESS. manufacturers, will have to consume arid 

- dispose of their own scum, refuse, rubbish. 

It is a paradox, but a certain fact, that by. ana bilge-water, ^ best they may, at thaiy 
selfishly over-pampering our national fas- own expense. - ^ 

tidionsness, our traditional neatness, and our One main cleanser of modern Paris will be 
insular delicacy, wo have utterly polluted the grand ftgout Colleeteur, or Collecting 
and defiled one of the noblest watercourses Sewer, lately constructed, which Will carry 
in the world. This has occurred in the me- wliatever it picks up on its way down to the 
tropolia As a natural consequence, in the Seine, into wh^h it empties itself; below the 
provinces, we have more or less polluted and Bridge of Asnidies, after a course of more 
defiled other watercourses of inferior rank, than four thousand yards, at the commonce- 
but nevertheless of great positive beauty and meat of wl jeh course receives the coutri- 
'utility. We have banished fish, who would hutious of the sewers belonging to the right 
act as" willing scavengers when only smaiy bank of the Seine. But Paris has naturally 
matters had to be removed; we have de- the advantage of London, in that, beneath 
stioyed watei’-ifeeds, which ^ould absorb tlio stratum^of gypseous marl, beneath the 
noxious eleineuti!, and give out pure oxygen, stratum of siliceous maid, and liWieafli the 
if we would permit them to exist; We have stratum of ealcareo.us marl, there lies a 
left no living aquatic type remaining, except stratum of calcalfeous rock some sixteen or 
tiie lowest and the most rudimentary. eighteen yards thick. Of this last stratumya 

The very vastness of the Tliaines IvasLeen depth of eight or ten yards has been Worked 
one of the temptations whic^j l»ve made it the of old, to furnish buildiug-stone. Infant 
receptacle of outcast filth. The moderate Pans, then called Lutetia, literally rose tiut 
size of the Seiue^ flowing throulb auotlier of the bcftvels of the earths and the space 
large city, saved it from degradation; for thus left empty, still remains to serve various 
unless Paris absolutely abstained from using useful purposes; Certain of these hollolk 
her river as a drain, it must soon become a excavations were obliged to bo made solid, in 
disgusting gutter of liquid manure, instead order to enablej^heoi to be.ar the weight of 
of an ornamental stream. Why does the the monumental buildings that were erected 
Beiue flow so clean and green ? Because no over them, such as the* 6b8ervatory, ' the 
filthy liquids or substances are allowed to Pantheon, and the Val de Grace; but were 
reach it till it has passed the city; and, once subterranean Paris filled up and destroyed, 
past the city, there is no tide to drive tlie Pai-is above-ground wouRi cease to be habit- 
waters back. The Thames might become aa able. The ancient quarries, thus regulated ■ 
bright and sweet, if heads of households and and limited in extend, appropriately took the 
directors of manufactories^ would only agree name of Catacomlw, because they were made 
unanimously to adopt similar measures. In the receptacle of the accumulation of bones 
■ the French provinces, an equal jealousy very resulting from the closing of the intramural 
properly feigns as to any impuritiel tliat are cemeteries. By the aid of these aubter- 
likely to render, running sterns uncleanly lanCan thoroughfares, in conjunction with 
sHwiAiuwholesome. If individutd interest the sewers, a vast amount of offensive matter 

trouble the flowing waters, it is not allowed is prevented from ever reaching the Seine at 
to trouble them unrebuked. _At this mo- all. It is carted away, and either applied 
menty luiuxAnd general eemplaiuts are tm«de crude to the laud, or is manu&ctured into 
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' breathti the air of the bridffes 'vitb pleasure^ frame of some previous living organism. The 
add save the Seine ftom becoming a loatl^ phjrsioal circle whose laws we.are «ompelIe(l 
I Mone stream.* to obey, whether we like them or noti is a 

* In retnruiog from the theatre in Paris, never-aidhig round of at«orption, digestion, 
after mhhiight, to your hhtd garni, or fnr- awSmilation, and rejection; ot blrtb^ growth, 
aislied apsrtmeuts, in the Faubourg,you yrill iliorease, life, death, deconipositkHi^taod dis- 
encounter long hies of one-horse veniolcv^ Mrsh^n ; and Uien of life and grurr^b again. 

, itfge casks suspended on a pair ef wheels,— In f speech by liord Erakina, at oua of the 
of whose unsavoury contents you snn beuonis Holkhaiu sheen-shearing^yeMrs ago^ Iftiere is 
aware. You have no right to oor^lain that a due psssaoe lQ«iilustrKtton oi the wisdom of 
the breeze which sweeps past them has not Providence, wluf, by the very olfensiveness of 
the fragrance of a vineyard or a bhan-field, if certoin' substances, eomyicls man to bury 
yea dioose to keep uureasonable liours. As them benc.ith''tlie soil, and so to increase the 
to the nuisance to the town, the shops are dl soil's fertility; the operation Necessary for 
shat • as to the townsfolk, they are almost the wholesome erisleiice of individuals is 
^ imbed; ior Farit), less tree than Ixnidun, tlie identical process by which the largest 
kl not allowed to keep ope;n house all night, amount of food is oblainahlc. Loudon does 
'Wben the <*hour strikes, the bakers, the hot think fit to hide her olfscourings in the 
oharcutiers or ham and sausage eollere, and eorlli; she prefers to see and smell them 
the wiiie shops, must close their sli utters and floating past her (and sometimes back again) 
turn their customer) out of doors. Couse- in the river. 

queutly the tew small hours of the night are Happily for our posterity, we cannot 
made available for the transport of matters anniliilato human or any other offaL Neither 
whlbh could not be decently Transported by j ought we to make it an infliction and a pest 
day. At miduight, tlie sanitary procession I on any other.porlion of tlic connnuuity,or on 
begins. With us, ip London, tb** burden of any otlier portion of the globe Oroveseud 
tlie liigldy-Hceutcd caravan would siinply bo may well raise up her bauds in terror, if 
allowed to flow iutotbo river, becoming not there is lobe excavated on the opposite shore 
only a niii..auco, but a loss to the Qommunity: 'iin abysa compared with whoso emanations 
in the Faubourgs of Paris, tlr^y aio thus the sulplinrous odours of the Stygian lake 
n)ade«to rtiliue the market gafdena of tlie are.astho pei fumes of an orange grove. Or, 
euviioiis. The barren uplands Qf'S.iint Denis failing d>h.'it,'a vipit iioii tube is to conduct 
and Montmartre are reudprod productive, the united cloadm of London right out into 
The city has an iucroised return of vege- the North Se.i, or even as far as the coast of 
tables, fruits, and flowers; the city, too, can Nor\«iy. Will oilier nations quietly permit 
feaikshly lounge leaning orer the para)iet the pio)ected u'fection of the Nortli Sea,Dow 
wahi of the handsome quays, nitiiout holdmg a lich fisliing-ground and a valuable training 
a {lOcket-handkerchief to the city's nose. school for tbe aiilors of France, Holland, and 

It is a very shortsighted and ignorant Denmaik ? We receive a large sapply of 
mistake to suppose that all which congre- lobsteis and turbot from Norway. It the 
gated human lyings needldo, is simply to get iron tube disgorges itself tliereabonts, wbo 
xid of tbeir rejectanrenta. The obj<>ct must would hcuceforth eat Norwat lobsters, sup- 
be to rid of them usefully, to Inin them posing that any should remain to be eaten ? 
to account to dlili>.e them, or the whole The settlement of the London sewage 
maebuiery of agricultnral ami horticultural question (at length resolved by parliament, 

S roduction and reproduction must stoji. let us horje). has been considmably delayed by 
opposing that we •could uttei ly annihilate, the squabbles and iliseussions, the baggliiigs 
or send olf to the moon, all the tiirowu-out and thu bargainings, of certain scientific agri- 
aatedals from our persons, our dwellings, cultuiists, who maintain that sewage waters 
and our gardeus, together with those from arc valueless %b manure, and cannot conso- 
our domestic 'animals—every thing, in shoi t, tpiently be estimated at money’s worth; as a 
whicbga town must remove fiom within its further consequence, that those who under- 
circumscribing Imundary ;~supposiug that take to rdieve a town of them, onglit to have 
we were able to efl'ect this for serer.tl sue- them for nothing. It is the {ort of delay a&4 
oc<!8iye centuriei^ what would be the result? liolding hack, for the sake of a reductiiinji^^. 
Fur several centuries, perhaps, we might piice, wbicli is apt to take*p}ace in all groa/fc 
leniain excessively clean, cougratii luting nnr- a.ales and contracts. Meanwhile, things db 
selves on onr sciupolous nicety; and then not .lest as tliey weie, but get fritto bad to 
would follow utter stetility, famine, and tlie worse; and between this and Cltnstmaa, the 
death of the human race and their Mepeu- population of Xiondon may he decimated, 
dento. TSMie would not remain even grass unless a summer flood comes to our relief, by 
fof^s fo eat; because grass, to be good sweeping the river’s bod by an intindating 
for ^ything as untriment, must itself be flush, sent down by excessive rain On the 
noqinshed and fattened up by fertilising uplands. Bul^the pmition taken up by those 
Rtoais which have already served in the theorists is eztrordinaiy, and is opposed to 

^---- - the history and experience of all other sgri- 

< ^ *B«HoiisdioMWoKii,Niiiiib8r4S3, psgeTO. cultural couutrics. Tni^ rlvermud and 
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pond-mud rt« not very valuable as rnarketable | 
terUrtBera; bat is tUore ucvdlfference botwroa 
plain Ttver-mnd and the eonstant coutrihu* 
tiou pf three hundi'ed thouenad hoaaea? 
The ««« of China are pure, and uaay 
be hathOd ia eatisfaptorilr, because dirt 
and ojU are too valuable to Me tbrovnianray; 
they ire reeerred to fertilise ‘tlie •hara 
rook and the baVon sand. Aa instructive 
example lios'dineh nparei* lio^e; .a tonrjm 
Flanders, at the seftsons of kpwing^and plant¬ 
ing;, ia an excellent lesson tOb()iosd d^ho have 
eyes to see and memories to eenseiuber. A 
naturally ftriile district has its fertility 
doubled and maintained,d>y tjte economy and 
applicitioD of what we do woree tlian reject 
by converting it into a national abomination. 

• A certain twllege iu one of the universities 
hhd (and has still) a large lawn, or small 
park,'whereon the grass uprose so sturdily 
as to interfere with the p<u:iugs to and fro of 
reverend and learned feet The wages of 
moweiv and the costof seythes made a sei mns 
inroad on the revenues of the college, ample 
as they were. The gra^s cut in tlie morning, 
had grown again by night; the grass cut iu 
the evening wanted cutting again by next 
day noon. Tt was a Sii|y()hui<ui and end¬ 
less task, still beginning, never ending. JA 
Ihst, one of tlie eenior fellows, after deep 
reflection, proposed to Lire from one of the 
college tenants a flock of i^ieeif to eat dow u 
the troublesome grass. Tu'oblige bis lau<l- 
.lords, the tenant consented. As soon as one 
'flock of sheep were tired of eating guiss, and 
were fit for tue butclier, he sgnt another, and 
then another. Things went on thus fur some 
time, to the mutual satisf.iution of all parties. 
The members of* the college could walk on 
their lawn without being up to the knees in 
herbage, and at every audit life tenant 
pocketed a pi%tty little deduction from hie 
rent. But, one day, the college butcher let 
slip the secret that the fellows had lately 
been feasting on mutton feil and fatted on 
their own luxuriant lawn. After furlher 
reflection, the seniors proposed to the faiiuor 
til it the sheep should eat the grass grstui- 
tously, wifliout bding remuneratuil tor their 
troulile. This, after mucli grumbling and 
hesitation, was accepted, entirely and solely 
. to olilige the college. But, by anil b^, a 
junior reliow, of agricultui-al parentage, came 
to have a voice yu the college business; and 
V<ule a niutmn to the astomshed coiubi- 
‘^tiou-room that 4 he sheep slioutd have no 
more gratuitous bites, but’that the firmer 
should [lay a fixed rent fur the pasturage. .If 
he did But phoose to take it bu those terma, 
there were otben who would. Tlie farifter, 
with sundry grimaces, consented, begging at 
the same time that ho might have thg pio- 
fereare, as a rec^pense for the remly way 
in which he had hitherto mettliie wisfiee of 
the college. - 

A oeitaiix city has a market-plaee which 
has passed thn>nj|h exactly the same fioou.- 


cial phases as the college l%wn. ' In one 
geaeraUon a head-sweeper waa paid to sweep 
the place clean, after market-days. The, 
next generation found fals sucoessor sweeping* 
it for nothing. The present and future 
geperniiqns are and will be witnesses to ths 
fiwt of tike sweeper’s buying'the sweeping 
which h^was once^ paid to sweep, aiul of. 
removiofphom at his own expense. 

The nwse of the cities of London and 
Westmiasler will pass, we venture to we- 
diet, through exactly the same asceiiuiiig 
scale of commercial value. Manure nte#* 
ohants, who will have nothing to do with 
them now, will hereafter be bidding against 
each other for the privilege of working so 
rich a mine. What a practical inconsistency 
and absurdity it is to send 4iiips to fetch 
guano from South American islands, when a 
metropolis is imploring assistance, from any 
quarter, to ndieve it of the olemouts of Whiim 
guano is composed I 

MY*LADY LDDLOW. ' 

•CHArTBB TklK SIXTH. 

“Aio. night Madame de Crfirpiy raved in 
delirium. If 1 could, I'would have sent for 
ClOuieiit b%ck again. 1 did send off one man, 
but 1 suppose niy directions were confused, 
or they were wrong, for he camaabaric after 
iny lord’s fel-urn, on the following afternoon. 
By this time M^anie de Cr^qiiy was quieter ; 
she was, indeed, asleep froih exhaustion when 
Loril Ludlow and Moukshaven came-in. They 
were iu high spirits, and their hofiefnlness 
brought me round to a less dispirited otate. 
All had*gone woU; they bad accompanied 
C16mcnt on foot along the shore, uiitfl they 
had met with a lugger, which my lord had 
bailed in good naat leaf language. The cap¬ 
tain had rospoq^ed to these freemason terms 
by sending a boat'to pick up> Ills passenger, 
and by an in viliatiuu to breffkfast sent tiirough 
a e|ieakiug-trumpet. Moukshaven did not 
approve ot either the meal or the oompany, 
and had returned to therinu, but my lord hod 
gone with Ulfiment, and breakfasted on board, 
on grog, biscuit, fresb-eaught fish —* the 
best breakfast he ever ate,’ lie said, but tliat 
was proliably owing to thd appetite hi* 
night’s ,ride had given him. Ilowever, his 
good fellowship had evidently won the cap- 
tain’s heart, and Clement had set sail under 
the best auspices. It was agreed that I 
should tell all this to Madame de Crfiquy, if 
she enquired; otherwise it would be wmer 
nut to renew her agitation by allodiitg to her 
sou’flajourucy. 

“1 sSta with her constantly for many days; 
but she never spoke of Olfimeat. She forced 
liirself to talk of the little oocurrences of 
Parisian suciei^ in former days.; she tried to 
be uouvei-satmaal and. agreeable, and to 
belray no anxiety or eren interest iu the 
oliject of Clement’s journey; and, aa far as I 
aureuutfcing efforts could go, she eucoeeded. 
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the *tot>e»of tho voice wei% sharp and yet to the wall; aad^^ as if that did dot shut out 
piteons, as if she were in constant pain; and the light of day and the busy, happy world 
Jldu» glance of her eye hurried and fearful, enough, she put out her trembling hands, 

. as if she dared not let it zest on any and covereih her face with her handkerchief, 
object. There was no violence: hardly any sound, 

"In a week we heard of Oidmenij’s safe "I toldiher what my lord had said hbout 
anrival on the Fieuch coast. He sent a letter Oldmdait’s coming in some day, and ta]^g ns 
to this effect by the captain of the smuggler, all by surprise. I did not Mlwve it myself, 
when the latter returned. We hop&d>to hear' but it was just possible,—a^d 1 had nothing 
i^n; but week after week etta^ed, <and 'else to say. Pity^*to one who was striving so 
there was no news of Cldmeut. I had told hard to eohceal her fesliu^s, would have been 
lend Ludlow, iu Madame de Ordquy’s pre- impertinent. $be let mectalk; but she did 
Benue, as he and I had arranged, of the note I not reply. "Shs knew tiiat my j^ords were 
had received from her son, informing us of vain and idle, and had no root m my belief, 
hiif labding in France. She heard, but she as well as I did myself, 
took Ho notice. Yet now, evidently, she began "I was Very th.aiikful when Medlicott 
to Wonder that we did iif^t mention any came in with Madame’s break&st, and gave 
farther intelligence of him in the same me an excuse for leaving. , 

manner before her; and daily I began to fear “ But 1 think that conversation made me 
that her pride would give way, and that she feel more anxious and impatient than over, 
would sUppheate for news before 1 had any 1 felt almost pledged to Madame de Ci6qny 
to give her. for the fulfilment of tho vision I liad lield 

“ One morning, on my awak^iing, my maid out. She had taken enili ely to her bed by 
told me that Madame de Cr6quy had passed this time; not from illness, but because she 
a wretched night, and had bidden Medli- liail no hope witliin her to stir her up to 
cott (whom OB undamtanding l^ench, and the elloit ot dressing. In the same way she 
speaking it pretty well, though with that hardly cared tor food. SLe had no appetite, 
bon id German acednt, I had put about —why eat to piolong a life of de8p.i.ir ? But 
her) request that 1 would go to.madame’s we let Medlicott feed her, sooner than take 
room as soon as I was dressed. ( the trouble of,resisting. 

“I Klieft'what was coming, and I trem- “And so it went on,—for weeks,months,— 

bled all the time they were do'u); my hair, I could hardly count the time,, it seemed so 

and otherwise arranging me." I was not en- long. Medlicott tohl me she uolicod a pre- 
oouraged by my lord’s speeches. He had heard teriiatural sensith cuess of ear in Madame de 
the message, and kept declaring that he ('rfiqir 3 ', laduced by the habit of listening 

would rather be shot than have to tell her silently for tlie>slightest unusual sound lu 

thai^there was no news of her sou ; and yet the house, hledlicott was always a minute 
he said every nbw and then, when 1 was at watcher of any one whom qhb cared about; 
the lowest pitch of unea&iness, that he and, one day, she made me notice by a sigu 
uilVer expected to hear again: that some mad uue’s acuteness of heating, although the 
day soon we should see* him walking in, quick expectation was but evinced for a 
and introducing Mademoibelie de Cifiquy moiiieut iu the tuiii of the eye, the hublied 
to us, ‘ , bieatli; and then, when the unusual footstep 

“ However at luh 1 was ready, and go 1 turned into my lord’s apartments, the soft 
must quiveiing sigh, and the closed eyelida 

“Her eyes were fixed on the door by “ At length the luteudant of the De Crfiijny 
which 1 entered. I'wenbupto the bedside, estates,—^the old man, you will remember. 
She was not rouged,—she had left it oil' now whose information respecting Tirgiuio d» 
for several days,-~Bho no longer attempted to Grfiqny first gave Clfimeut the dbsire to 
ke^ up the vain show of not feeling, and return to Paris,—'Came to St James's Square, 
lovi^, and fearing. and begged to speak to me. I made uasto 

“ forU moment or two she did not. speak, to ga down to him in the housekeeper’s room, 
and 1 was glad of the respite. sooner than that he should be ushered into 

“ ‘ Clfimeut t ’ she said at length, covering mine, for fear of madame heanng any sound, 
her month with a handkercliief the minute “The old man stood—>I see him now—witlaMii 
she Lad spoken, that 1 might not see it his hat held before him iif both his hands; 
quiver. he slowly bowed till his face touched it when 

“’There has been no news since the first I came iu. Speh long excess of^eourtesy 
letter, saying bow well the voyage was '{ler- augured ill. He waited for me to speak, 
formed, and how safoly he had landed,—near “^Hsve you any intoliigenoe ?' I inquired. 

Dieppe, you know,’ I replied as cheerfully He had been often to the house before^ to ask 
as possible. ’ My lord does not expect that if we" had received any news; and onoe or 
we shall have another letter; thinks that twice I had seen him, bufi this was the first 
we shall see him soon.’ time be had b^ged to see me, 

“There was no answer. As I looked, un« ’"Yes, madame,' he replied, still etandin|r 
certain whether to do or say more, she slowly with his head bent down, like a child in din* 
tutned herself in bed, and lay with her face grace. o 
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•. And bad! ’ I exclaimed. 

“* It is" bad:’ Yor a nteiuent X was angry 
at the cold tone in which my words were 
echoed*; but directly atterwards*! saw tdie 
large, Blow, heavy tears of old age falling 
down tbs old'man’s cheeks, and en to tbe 
sleevei^f his poor, thread-bare ooiit. ^ 

“I asked himthow he had heard 4t; it 
seemed as though I conid pot all at once 
bear iso hear what ){k was. ^He ’told’me that* 
the night before, in crossing Long‘.Acre, he 
had stumbled upoti an old 'acquaintance of 
his: one who, like himself, haJ bd^n a depen¬ 
dant upon'the De Cr6quy family, but liad 
managed their Paris adairsf Vlyle Pldchier 
hod taken charge of their estates in the 
country. Bqtli were now emigrants, and 
living on the proceeds of such small available 
talents as they possessed. FI6chier, as I 
knew, earned a very fair livelihood by going 
about to dress sabnib for dinner parties. His 
■compatriot ,Le Fdbvrej'had begun to give a few 
lessons as a danciug-rnaster. One of them 
took the other liome to his lodgings ; and 
there, when* tlieir moat immediate personal 
adventures had been hastily talked over, came 
the enquiry from FlC-chier as to Monsieur de 
Crtiqiiy. • . P 

• “ ClSmeut was dead, guillotined. Virgiiiie 
was dead, guillotined. • 

“ When FJ6chier liad told ipe thus much, 
he could not speak for sobWpg; andT, myself, 
could hardly tell how to restrain my tears 
: Buihciently, until Icouldgo to my own room and j 
be at liberty to give way. He askelHny leave 
to bring in his friend Lei’dWvfe, who was walk¬ 
ing in the square, awaiting a possible summons 
to tell his stony. I heard afterwards a 
good many details which filled up tlie ac¬ 
count, and made me feel—wliich finings me 
back to the npint I started from—how unfit 
the lower orders are for being trusted indis¬ 
criminately with the dangerous powers of 
education. I have made a long preamble, 
but now I am coming to the moral of my 
story.” 

My lady was trying to shake off the emo¬ 
tion which she eevideutly felt in recnrriug 
to tills sad history of Monsieur de Ci-Hquy’s 
death. She came behind me, and arranged 
my pillows, and then, seeing I had been 
crying—for indeed I was weak-ppirited at 
the time, and a little served to unfoose my 
tears—she stdbped down, and kissed my 
Tfofehead, and siyd “ Poor child k” almost as 
if she thanked, me for feeling that old grief 
of hers^ 

Being once in France, it was no difficult 
thing for Cl&nieiit to get into .Paris., The 
difficult in those days was to leave, not to 
enter Paris, He came in dressed as a 
iNcinnati peasanl^ in charge of a load fif fruit 
and vegetables, with which one of fhe Seine 
barges was freighted. He wicked hard with 
lus eompanions in landing and arranging 
pi^iiduoe on the quays j and then, when 
they dispersed 1m get their braakfaets at some 


of the' estaminets near the old March6 aux 
Fleurs, he sauntered up a street which con¬ 
ducted him by many an odd turn through, 
the Qnartier Latin to a horrid back alley 
I leading out of the Hue I'EcoIe de M6(l6ciae; 

; some ajirocious place, as 1 have heard, not ^r 
'from the shadow of that tetirible Abbaye, 
where sojfnany of the best blood of France • 
hwaitec^ ^eir deaths, lint here, some old 
' maw livenj^dh whose fidelity Clfiment thought 
that he &pght rely. I am not sure if be Had 
not been gardener in those very gardens 
behind the Hotel CrOquy where Cldmeutapd 
Urian used to play together years before. 
Bnt, whatever the ohl man’s dwelling mi^ht 
be, ClOraent was only too glad to* reach it, 
you may be sure. He had been kept in Nor¬ 
mandy in all sorts of disguiseg^or many days 
after landing in Dieppe, by the difficulty of 
entering Paris unsuspected by the many 
ruffians who were always on the look-out for 
aristocrats. 

“The old ^rdener was, I believe, both 
faithful and tried, and aiieltered ClOmWt in 
his garret jEs well as might be. Before ho 
could stir «ut it was necessary to proenre a 
fresh disguise, and one more in character 
with an inhabitant of‘Paris than that of a 
Norman carter was procured ; and, after 
wailing in-gkiors for one or two days, to see if 
any suspicion was excited, C16m(1R s0t off to 
discover Visginie, . 

“ He found ^er at l^e old conciSrge’s 
dwelling. Madam^ Babette was the name 
of this woman, who must have' been a 
less faithful—or rather, perhaps, I should 
say a more interested—friend to her guest 
than tHe old gardener Jacques was to 
C16meTit. • 

“ 1 have seen a miniature of Yirginie wMoh 
a French lady of*qaality happened to have 
in her possession at the time of her fli^t 
from Paris, and which slip brought with her 
to England nnwittingljf; for it belonged to 
the Count do C'r6quy, with whom she was 
slightly acquainted. 1 should fancy from it, 
that Virginie was taller and Of a more 
powerful figure for a woman than her cousin 
element was for a man. Her dark brown 
hair was arranged in short cprU—the way of' 
dressing the hair announced the politics of 
the individual, in those days, just as patches 
did in my grandmother’s time; and Vir- 
ginio’s hwr was not to my taste, or according 
to my principles; it was too classical. Her 
large, black eyes looked oat at you steadily. 
One cannot judge of the shape of a nose from 
a |ull-face miniature, but the nostrils were 
cleatiy cut and largely opened. 1 do not 
fancy iier nose could have been pretty ; but 
tier mouth had a character all its owu, and 
which would, I think, have redeemed a 
plainer face.. It was wide and deep set into 
the cheeks at the comers; the up;^ lip was 
very much aTdied, and hardly closed over 
the teeth; so. that the whole face looked 
(from tlie serione, intent, look in the eyes,,and 
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intellignioe of the xnoath) m if she poor girl .ate liiUa enoogb. I dare aaj, yet 
. i«!£re lutening eagerly to sooretliiog to which there seemed no’’end to the' burthen that 
, W answer was quite ready, «ad would come Madame Babette bad imposed upon heraelf: 
oat of those red, opening line as soon aa ever tlm De''<li-^ay8 were nluDderod.' ruined. 

■ —V-J .--.J 4.* _* ‘1 ‘ti t. i'. m a ' 


and hurried off to the Lanterne. It, was 
'UftfO' Babette had got her there, safe shut up 
in tiie.little baqk den, that she told her what 
had befallen her father. From that day. 


nartizan, as I have heard, even before Jean 
Morin had exactly acknowledged bis wishes 
to himself. 


had befallen her father. From that day, “ It must have required some patience and 
Virgiiie had never stirred out of the gates, much diplomacy before CWment de CrSquy 
or crossed the tiireshold of the porter’s lodge, fouud but the exact place where bis cousin 
I do not say that Madame Babette was tired was hidden. The old gardener took the 
of her continual preseuee, or regretted the cause very much to heart ^as, judging mim 


ouin})eUeuto form one of the mad crowds that sienr Cieiuent’& (I will tell you aftarwards 
sawthe (^uutdeCi'bquyseized and Uung^aiid hdrr;. 1 came to know all thMe {uCrtioHlim so 
hurry his daughlor out, through alleys and well.) 

back-ways, until at lengtli, rfjo bad the * After Clement’s return on two snooied- 
erplmn safe in her own dark sleeping-room, ing da'ys from his dangerous search, without 
and could tdl her tale of, horror > but meeting with my good result, Jacques en- 
Modame Babette was poorly paid for lier treated Monsiehr de Crbquy to let lum 
-poiiM‘’s work by bar avarieiuttB brother; it m hand. Be represented ^at he,«s gar- 
/tod it was hard enough to bnd food for her- dener for tfae simce of twenty years abd jm»re 
, Aoc gi-owii^ boy; and, plough the at the Hotel ae Ck'Oquy, luH a right to be 


witti Madame Babette in the coiiWdrgerle of meift to his suit, yet, ^ ‘ the time when 
an old French inn somewhere to t^ north of Clbnient reappeared irf Parts, Madame 
Patis: BO, far enough from Clbmeift’s refuged Babette*waS begMiniug tc think that Yirginie 
The iim Itad been frequented py farmers might db worsethau encourage the attentions 
fiwm Brittany and such kind of people, in the of Monsieur Morin fils, Her nephew, and the 
idi^s .whea' tiiat sort of intercourse went on wine-merctiaift’s son. Of coursi he and his 
between J*aris and the provinces which had father hod the entrfie into the ctmclfirg^ie of 
nSsaaly stopped now. Few Bretons mime the hotel that- befongod to them, in right of 
near it now, and the inn had fallen into the being both proprietors and relations. The son, 
bands of Moiiame Babette’r brother, as pay- Morin, hurt seen Virginie in this manner, 
taent for a Niad wine debt of the last pro- Be was fully aware that she was far above 
nrietor. He put his sisteraud her child in to him in rauk, and guessed fiorn her whole 
seep it open as it were, and sent all the people aspect tliat she had lust .her natiu^ proteo- 
he could to occupy tlie half-furnished rooms tors by the terrible guillotine; but he did not 
of the house. They paid Babette for their know her exact name or station, nor could 
night’s lodging every nioruing aa they went he pereu.ade his aunt to tell liim. How- 
out to breakfast, and returned or not as they ever, he fell head over ears in love with her, 
chose, at night. Every three days the wine- whether site were princess or po.isant; and, 
merchant or his non came «o Madame tliough at first there was something about 
Babette, and sbe accounted to them for the her which made his passionate love conceal 
money.ahe had recei+ed. She and her child ^Isulf with shy, aWkward reserve; and then, 
occupied the porter’s office (ill which the lad made it only appear in the guise of deep, 
riepl at nights) and a little, miserable bed- respectful demotion ; yet, by and bye, I sup- 
room Whith opened out of it, and,received all pose—by the-same process of reasoniiif! that 
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tae door of communication, which was halt Jean Morm began to let Hope oust Despair 

glass. Madame Babette must have had a from^ hia heart. Soiuotimes he thought_ 

kind of tittachmeut for the De Crdqnys—her perliaj^^ears hence—tliatwolitary, friendless 
De Crfiqnys, you understand: Virginie’s lady, |ieiit up ift squalor, might turn to him 
fatliter, the Count—^for, atsome risl^ to her- as to a ftiena and oomfortei’—and thmi—and 

self, she had warned both him and his then-Meanwhile Jesin Morin was moit 

daughter of the danger'Impending over attentive to his aunt; whom he had rather 
them. But he, infatuated, would not believe slighted before. He would linger over the 
that his dear Human Haee could ever do him'accounts; would bring her little presents ; 
bow; and, as long &b he did not fear, Vir- and, above all, he made a pet and favourite 
.finie was not afmid. It was by some ruse, of Pierre, the little cousin who could tell him 
the nature of which I never heard, that about all the ways of going on of Mum’selle 
, Madame Babette induced Virginie to come Cannes, as Virginia was called. Pierre was 
to her abode in the very hour in which the thorouglily aware of the drift and cause of 
Count had been recognised in the streets, his cousin’s inquiries; and was his ardent 
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aequainted with all Idio aqccHsire oimcidrgeR perceira th« i 
at tbe Count’s'house; that'he should nut m de Crfiquy ad 
amoMg them as a stranger, but as an old pure Parina 
friend, 'anxious to reoew pleasant intoT' nights slept 
course; and t^t if the Ititendant's story, end of one of 
vhich dm had td^ Monsieur de O^jr ia th» H^tel 1 
England, was true, that Mademoisdie wii« ia for such aceo 
hiding at the house of a former eonciUrge, little bur^ 
why, something reWing to jjfer would surely cl&'geri^ne 
drop out ill the cousee of cajivelsafton. Bo "object 
he persuaded Cldment to.remain ia-doors, Madame 
while he set off onPhis rouud,*wit^ no appa- dow, conute< 
rent object hut te gossip. * thanks, and i 

“ At night he came home,—having seen bhfore lie coi 
Ma iemoiselle. He told *(Ji6nTen£ much of that might h 
the story relating to Madame Bab'ette that I versation. < 
have told to ynn. Of course he had heard danger frou 
nothing of the ambitious hopes of Morin fils, were ready ii 
—hardly of Lis existence, I should think, every one w 
Madame Babette had received him kiiivily ; an aristocrat 
although, fur some time, she had kept him looked a geui 
slandiiig in the carriage doorway outn'de Yet it was u 
her door. But, mi his coniplaiuiug of the old friend Ifin 
draught and his rfieumatism, she had asked to loiter abou 
him in: first looking round with soYue he did leave t 
anxiety, to see who was in the room behind not go to cil 
her. No one was there when he entered and another hous 
sate down. But, in a niiiiSte or two, a tal^ end of two i 
thin young lady with great, sad eyes, and existence;. a 
pale cheeks, came from tlie uiser-room, and, friends witl# 
seeing him, retired. ‘It is Mademoiselle .and slirewij : 
Cannes,’ said Mailame Bal^e, rather unuu- the confuseti 
cessarily; for, if he had not been on the was not fur c 
watch for some sign of Mademoiselle de lounged in 
Crfiquy, he would hardly have uoticea the brought hon 
entrance and withdrawal. • * acci'pte<l the 

“ C16meut and the good old gardener were spoechea. but 
always rather perplexed by Madame B.i.bette’s turning iiotn 
evident avoidance of all mention of tlie prised the N< 
Do Cr^uy family. If she were, so much the blind, v 
interested in one member lis to be williug Madame Ba 
to undergo the pains and penalties of a going in he fi 
domiciliary visit, it was sti'ange that she his mother si 
never inquired after the existence of her in the iatnily 
charge’s friends ^nd relations from one who “ Pieire m 
might very probably have heard something some view uj 
of them. They settled that Madame Babette as concidrge < 
must believe tliut the Marquise and C16- the inonby w 
ment were dead; and admired her for her his cousin, 
reticence in never speaking of Yirgiuie. collect it. Mt 
The ti'uth was, 1 suspect, t^t she was so to sit down, s 
desirous of her nephew’s succe^ by this to the inner i 
time, that she did not like letting any one been ever so 
into the secret of Virgiuie’s whereabouts retreated, fi 
•*Wi8 might interfere with their plan. How- once the litth 
ever, it was arranged between Cldment and sweet tenor 
his lium^e frieuil that the former, dressed in window, sing 
the passant’s clothes in which he had entered macdiais’ opt 
Paris, but smartened up in one or two pdr- luuT^on }>up 
tioulars, as it^ although a countryman, he hud a few momei 
money to spare, should go and etigsge a remarks, the 
sleeping room in the okl Braton Inn ; t'heie, Pierre uoticei 
as I tohl you, accommodaiion for the niglit in Virgiiiie, \ 
WM to be had. This was admrdiugly dune the last time ^ 
without exciting Madame Babette’s sus- did not con^ 
picioos^ for she was unaequainli^ with the would hava d 
Normandy accent^ and consequently did not totheair, wi] 


perceive the exaggeration of it'wbioh Monsieur 
de Cr6quy adopted in ordmr to disguise Ids 
pare Parinan. But after he had for two . 
nights slept m a queer, dark (doset at the 
end of one of the numerouB'uhort galleries iu 
th» H4tel Duguesclin, and paid nis money 
for such accommodation'each morning at the 
little bur^Cu under the window of ^ uma* . 
cldrgeri^pe found himself no nearer * to bis 
"object stood ontshle lathe gateway: 

Madame *^bette opened a pane in her wm- 
dow, counted out the change, gave poUtg 
thanks, and shut to the pane with a cdaltl^ 
bhfore he could ever find out wtmt to say 
that might be the means of opening a odh- 
versation. Once in the streets he was in 
danger from tlie blood-thirs^ mob, who 
were ready in those days to jnnt to death 
every one who looked like a gentleman as 
an aristocrat: and Clement, depewl npcm it, 
looked a gentleman, whatever dress he wora 
Yet it was unwise to traverse Paris to bis 
old friend Ifiie^ardeiier’s gr6iiier, so he had 
to loiter about, where I htU'dly know. Otrly 
he (lid leavo the EOtoI Duguesclin, and he did 
not go to ibid Jacquo^ and there was not ' 
another house in Paris open to him. At the . 
end of two days he hid made out Pierre’s 
existence;. aiud he began to try to make 
friends witl#tbe lad. Pierre was too shaarp 
and siirewi^ not to suspect hrom 

the confused atterqpts at friendiiueas. It 
was not fur uotI^ng that t{;e Norman farmer 
lounged in the court and door-way, and 
brought homo TO’osents of galotte; Pierre 
acci'pttKl the galette, reciprocated the civil 
spoechea. but kept his eyes open. Oncef ra- 
turniiig iioine pretty late at night, he sur¬ 
prised the Noriiftn studying the shadows on 
the blind, which was drawn down wh%n. 
Madame Babette’u lamp was lighted. On 
going in he fouud Madtiuoiselle ^nnw with 
his mother sitting by the ^ble, and helpii^ 
in the iatnily mending. •* 

“ Pieire was afraid that the Noiinan had 
some view upon the money which his mother .. 
as concidrge collected fdr her brother. But 
the monby was all safe next evening wlten 
his cousin, Monsieur Morin fils, came to 
collect it. Mavlame B.-«bette asjeed her nephenr ' 
to sit down, and skilfully barred the passage 
to the inner door, so that Yirginie, had she 
been ever so much disposed, could not htave 
retreated. She sate suently sewing. AH ^ 
once the little party were startled by a vikj 
sweet tenor voice, just close to the*Ma%at’ 
window, singing one of the airs out of Benu- 
macdiais’ opera**, which, a few yearn before^ 
hiuT^on })up;dar all over Park. But after 
a few moments of silenoo, and one or two 
remarks, the talking went on again. Bat 
Pierre noticed an inoreamd air of alistraotian 
in Yirgiuie, q{ho, I suppose, was i-eoarriug to 
the last time thatshe add heard the song, and 
did not coonder, as herobnsin had hoped she 
would have done,, what were tiie words set 
to the ahr, which he was in hopes aha would 
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repeioBer, ani) which would have told her 
tw Uaueh. For only a few years before Adam’s 
bnera of Hichard fe Boi had made the story 


T ra of Bichard le Boi had made the story 
the Minstrel Binndel and our Knglhdi 
Coeur de Lion familiar ■*0 all the opera- 
going part of <d>e Fnxistan public, and (ll^meut 
had bethought him of establishing a com¬ 
munication with Virginie by Some such 
ineaus. 1 * 

• "The next night about the saAir hour the' 
same voice was singing outside tli,e window 
again. Pierre, who had been irritated by 
the proceeding the evening before, as it had 
diverted Virginie’s attention from his cousib, 
who bad been doing his utmost to make 
himself agreeable, rushed out to the door 
just as the Norman was ringing the bell to 
Readmitted fljr the night. Pierre looked up 
and down the street; no one else was to be 
seen. The next day the Norman mollified 
him somewhat by knocking at the door of 
the coiicidrgerie, and begging Monsieur 
Pierre’s acceptance of som% khee-bucklcs 
which had taken the country farmer’s fancy 
the day before* as he had been gazing into 
the shops; but whichf being too saall fur his 
purpose, he took the liberty of offering to 
Monsieur Pierre. Pierre, a French boy, 
inclined to foppery, was charmed, ravished by 
the beauty of the prasent and with monsieur’s 

f ;oodnAS;^ind he began to adjust them to' 
tis breeches immediately, as well as he could,' 
at least* in his, mother’s' absence. The 
Norman, whom Pierre kept carefully on the 
ontsi^ nf the threshold, stood by, as if 
amused at the boy's eagerueas. 

‘**Take care,’ said he, clearly jj,nd dis-j 
tinctly; ‘ take care, my little friend,' lest you! 
become a fop; and, in that cast, some day years! 
hdbee, when your heart is devoted to some | 
young lady, she may be inclined to say tu | 
■-you’—here he raised ®his yoVse—‘ No, thank j 
■you; when I maiyy, I marry, a man, not a j 
'p(>tit-ma;ttr6 ; I maiiy a man, who, whatever, 
^ IKWition may be, will add dignity to the 
h^uaijua race by his virtues.’ Farther than 
that in his quotatioii Clement dared not go. 
Hk ^ntimenls (so much above the itpparent 
occasion, met with applause from Pierre, who 
liked to contemplate himseif in the light of a 
lover, even though it should be a rejected 
one, {Ad who hailed the mention of the 


words * virtues ’ and ‘ dignity of the human 
race’ as belonging to the cant of a good' 
citizen. * j 

“ But element was more anxious to know j 
how the itivisible lady took his sfieech. 
There waa^.w) sign at the time. But whmi he 
retume^&t night, he heard a voice>flow- 
nuginf, behind Madame Babette, as she 
han^u him his candle, the very air he had 
su^ without effect for two nights past. As 
if .®e ha# caught it up from her murmuring 
wee, he sang it loudly and clearly as he 
:^assed the court. 

“‘Here is our operiminger 1 * exclaimed 
Madame Babetie. ‘ W hy, tbe Noi;paau grazier 


sings like Boupr^’ naming a favourite singer ' 
at the neighbourifig theatre. 

“Pierre was struck by the remarlc, and | 
quietly relblved to look after the Nonuan ; 
out a^n I believe it lkas more because of 
his motliUr’s deposit of ;itumey than with .my 
tho«|tit of "Virmnie. 

“However, uie next morning, to the won¬ 
der of both mother and 400 , Madenioiaclie 
Cannes ^op(6sedj*with much hesitation, to go 
out aud-.'make some little purchase for her¬ 
self. A month' or two kgo, this was what 
Madame Babitte had been*newr weary of 
urging. But now she was as imieh surprised 
as if she had fexpeefced'VirginLe to remain a 
prisoner in her rooms nil the rest of her life. 

1 suppose she had honed that .her first time 
of quitting it would oe when she left it for 
Monsieur Morin’s house as his wife. 

“A quick look from Matlame Babette 
towards Pierre was all that was needed to 
encourage the boy to follow her. Ho went 
out cautiously. She was at the end of the 
street. She looked up and down, as if wait¬ 
ing for some one. No one was tlicre. Back j 
she came, so swiftly that slie nearly caught 
Pierre betore he could retreat through the 
Iforte-coehiire. There he looked ovit again. 
The neighbourhood was low and wild, and 
strange ; and «oiue one spoke to Virginie,— 
nay, laid hie. hand upon her arm—whoso 
dre.s8 an'd nspect'‘(hc had emerged out of a 
side-stre,et) Kerre did not know-; but, after a 
start,^andj(Pierre could fancy) a little scream, 
Virgmie*l’ecognised the stranger, and the two 
turned up the 'side-street whence the man 
had come. Pierre stole swiftly to the comer of 
this street; no one was thes-e : they had dis¬ 
appeared up some of the alleys. Pierre 
returned home to excite his mother’s infinite 
surprise. But they had himliy done talking, 
when Virginie relumed, with a colour and a 
radiance in her face which they had never 
secD there since her father's death.” 

___ ____ . _ . . _ 

A EEMINISCENCE OF BATTLE. 

There are some scenes' which, once wit¬ 
nessed, are burnt in upon the retina of the 
brain, and hold their place thereon (however 
various may be the pictures that succeed 
them), distinct for evermore. 

We cannot forget them, if we would. Un¬ 
bidden by us, and uureca1led,'’a8 it seems, by 
any associai^ion of the prej^eut, they rise fo" 
thrill us with their passion, or to scare us 
with their horror, and, iudependentlgr of time 
and place, rivet our thoughts alike in solitude, 
in'tUc crowd, at noonday, orift tlte deep still¬ 
ness of the night. Before us may be taking 
place a very different scene, amidst quite 
other bireumstances, hut we look through it 
as through a veil upon the face beyond it, 
or as throughithe haze of summer upon a 
landscape of which we know every feature 
well, aud need not to ee« more pltuuly^; 
while, if we close our oyOlj ah, me! upon 
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that sable curtain vbat a spectacle re^urranges mitted in it 1 seem to have seen it written 
itself; what lurid fires are relit; what sounds up somewhere, beforehand, in letters of blood, 
of direful import repossess our ears !• that the place is to be stormed on a certain 

* Such a Boene, a visioB of battle, with ^ night The attaching force (to which 1 do 
its attendant horront .now haunts me; visits not belong^ exceiit in Bpirit) is mastered 
me at mialnight, with snarl of trumpet md before thd gates, the merest haUdful of men. 
beat of diTim, and bids mo prepare once m^ The walla of the town, on the other band, the 
for the hideous strife*; jars upon my ear as I windows and the embrasures, are crowded 
sit daily at my desk, en^agedPin peacsfnllest with fi^s. The majority of these never move 
avocation, with ping of rifle .and plash of throughout* ^he scene. They await, with 
bayonet; and causessthe sweet,voic6 bf my Eastern indifference, the punishment that 
wife, and the jnnoceut prattle of my «hildi'en, will certainly overtake them, caught, as they * 
to mingle with the uespairiug cry of the will he, with loaded muskets (for they never 
vaiiqui^ed, and the hoai-s# response of the fire off their weapons) in their hands. The, 
conqueror. * stillness which precedes the storimhg,.i8 ter- 

My pi'csent home is in a tolerably-sized rible. 
town in the iteart of meny England, where ' On a sudden tlfe sharp swifWhirr of a 
the foot of foe has not trodden for nearly a rocket is heard from behind the^own, and 1 
thousand years; where the most defensible see it leap up above the highest towers, 
edifice is b\it the Town-hall, which happens curve, and tlieii drop inward, as though it 
to have a Guthfc battlement; and where a beckoned on the host from which it came, 
sanguinary .and licentious military exists only Another and another, until the dark heaven 
in the mitigated form of county police, is bedight with*purple and green, and blue, 
There is, in short, notliiug in the circum-jaud the air is sulphurous with gunpowder! 
stances of my position to revive the least ] A few cannj^-shots succeed, and then the 
recollection of war and bloodshed, of for- tramping of many feet at the double (at tlie 
tresses bristling with iron and steel, of hosts charge), with rolls of musketry, bat feebly 
inflamed with the animosity of rival creeds *returncd from the citadel. A rush of excited 
and races. ' , faces, with w*)^te helmets over them, is seen 

Nevertheless, there is ever present to me, above the rampari ; they make fn p-J.W gate 
a picture widely different itideeit fresn this and affix to It, a something like a corusack ; 
real scene of peace and civilisation. Thu it is a petard ; then, they draw back into an 
Afigorous climate, and the cool breezes of luy angle of the fortification aiftl await, sword in 
native land, the face of the country; auc^the hand, the explosion. 

very beasts of the field apd* fowls of tlie At this instant the whole city, as well as 
ail-, suffer transformation. 1 am snatched the surrounding country, is illuminated with 
away, in spirit, to another portion of the ghastly light; red tire bursts from cranny 
globe. The heat is tliere intense, and, to the and chink; and la hundrad rockets cleave 
Europe.au, almost unbearable ; enormous the overhanging darkness with glare and 
tracts of jungli^ with here and tirere vast shriek. , 

ravines, and in the extreme distance, snow- Strange to saj^ the wild boasts of wlfom 
capped hills of gigantic altitude, take the I have spoken, os if roused by this tumult 
place of the green fields and gentle uudula- from their lairs, now kfe&k forth into a 
tious of England. The trumpeting of the chorus, such as might have terrified Van 
elephant breaks the silence of noonday, in- Amburgh himself. It seems as though the 
stead of the low of oxen or the bleat of iambs;' blood-thirsty creatures viere revelling in the ’ 
the noise of wild ayd ferocious animals, of all. carnage which is about to follow. The petard 
sorts, is uninterrupted. The hollow roar of {refuses to explode; but, with a British cheer^ 
the lion, aud the yawning rage-cry of the j the impatient besiegers force open the gate 
Bengal tiger, rend the air ; the Jackall bays j without its help, aud pour ill beneath the 
discordantly; aud the hyecna laughs as he arcltway. The sounds of conflict thicken 
bares las cruel teeth. The rhinoceros exalts within the walls upon which the impertnrb- 
his \Loni occasisnally (but without blowing able sepoys are still seen keeping watcb un- 
iniidst the water-rushes, and the hip-1 moved: A mine, flinging gold and silver 
poputamus wallovtfs in the marsh ;* the stilled into the air, explodes with a terrible sound ; 
but yet Igud complaint of the iirown bear is it is the enemy’s treasury ; immediately 
mingled with the hinny of the zebra, and the afterwards I am stunned by a still more 
shriek of the peacock with the plover’s pipe. frigltti(pl thunder; it is tlie enemy’s maga- 
It seems as tnougli the contents of the *ai'k ziue! Darkness and silence succeed for 
itself are congregated under that Eastern several moments, until a blue light is suddenly 
sun. • lit, throwing a baleful gleam upon the spec- 

1 behold an ancient city, lofty-walled, taclc, and a voice (which I reoi^ntse as that 
magnificent with garden at^ temple, de- of the propri^or pf our. local zoological gar- 
fended by a native force of six times the dens) is heard,to prbclum : 
strength of the besiegers, but doomed (1 know “ The reprmefitation of the Siege of Delhi, 
most surely) to iWl. It is cursed, by reason Kcntlemen and ladies, is now concluded 
of the terrible crimes which have been com- tor this evening, of which it - is proposed 
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to ffiv« a repetition daring the ensaing 
.'week,” 

> My I’eminiwience of ^tt}«t eloses with ai 
. grand pyroteclinic display. 

^ ' ' • f ? 

SARAWAK. . 

3^ son of a eertain eiTil ofiioeF in the 
East India Company’s serviee, having 
Mned a cadetsliip, and commenced his career 
iu India as a soldier, was shot' in the chest 
duriug<^ the storming of a stockade in the 
Burmese war. The wound was serions, and 
.made a furlough necessary. The young 
offiew. retuimed to England, recruited his 
health with a short EurQ|)eau tour, and, in, 
due time, sail again for-India. But the 
wreck of th^sliip in whicli he saileil, delayed 
hie return to his post until after the furlough 
had expired. His appointment thus for¬ 
feited, could be recovered only by a te<lious 
and formal process. It was c^bandoned, there¬ 
fore;. No longer a servant ot the East India 
Company, Mr. James Brooke, twenty-seven 
years ofage, sailed,at once fronJiiCaicutla for 
China^ and, on the way, saw for the first 
time—eight^nd-twenty years ago—-the bean-, 
tiful isluids of the spice and t^e bread-fruit 
swelling in rich verdure fron^ the tropical 
iwa8.<b-3lhpir luxuriance of wealth—for us 
neglected wealth—-the many arrange tribes 
and unknown r^ms in tiiat Indian Archi- 
pelt^, the pirate fleets, the glimmerings of 
trade shedding a faint light of civilisation 
here and there, g^ve double force to an 
a(Wntarous young man’s reflection on the 
vriue to Great Britaiu of this horilsr of the 
highway between India and Cliina. 
b We have lost Java to the* Dutch, thought 
Mr. Brooke, and carelessly have left those 
, graders in almost exclusive possession of a 
zsigioB that will become' of the highest im- 
poi^uce to us 'whenever the resources of 
China shall be thoroughly Imd opeu. Then, we 
ibhll find some of these island coasts yielding 
- asBch more than landmarks on the path of a 

S wl route of trade, and it will be well for 
itain if a stranger or a rival do not hold 
them hlL The wayfarer was impressed by 
what he saiy; 'he talked with travellers, and 
was flmnressed by what he heard ; he read 
books also until he discovered for himself, in 
Borneo, a field of enterprise that excited his 
ambition. He dwelt on an attractive thought 
till it acquired perhaps undue importance in 
his eyes, and then he planned out for himself 
what might be a life’s work of uaefu^and 
gloriou^ dveuture. He sought, in England, 
to Convents to his opinion, and when, 
dea-th of his father, he became the 
ovurof a little fortune—about fifty thousand 
pi^da—he began to spend upon the ful- 
. fluent-of his dreams. He bought a yacht of 
hundred and fortjMiwo tons ’’buntnen (the- 
JBoyidist), belonging to the Boyal Yacht 
/Squadron, and proposed to make in her a 


private expedition, of which he i&Boribed the' qualities defined so sharply that they 


object in a paper written at tha% time. An 
atistraet of it appeared in.tlie Journal of the 
Geograf^icai Society, ft dwelt on the field, 
offerer in the Eastern Anrhipelago for the' 
exienston of Christianity and commerce ; it 
dhftuBS^ the commercial positinb of the 
Dstch, whose trade Was beset with restric¬ 
tions, and tUeir weak hold on tbe.good-will 
of th4i‘ narives*. What Britain had lost by 
the cession of .Java was, he suhh half re¬ 
covered by (the misrule of the Dutch; we 
had onl;f to'tegniu some little footing, and, by 
a policy tiie reverse of that which the Dutch 
were pujsning, Vin the good-will of the 
natives, and secure slowly and surely the 
siiuultHneous increase in those seas of our 
territorial possessions and of our prosperity 
in trade. In Malludu Bay, st the northern 
point of the great island of Borneo—ex¬ 
cluding Australia, that is t^e largest iulaiKl 
in the world—in Malludn Bay we h.-id already 
a possession favourably placed relative to 
China, and periiai^ available for native trade. 

It had good climate, a river supposed to com¬ 
municate with the lake and the liigii moun¬ 
tain of Keeny Balloo, and (it was reported) 
docile natives. ^ A strong government,” said 
Mr. Brooke, ‘‘established in this bay,< a 
British ten^ory, capable of extension and 
possessing viternal resources, having .sufficient 
authority to cultivate a good understanding 
with the native governments, and spread 
inferior ports over tiie Archipelago, as 
opportunities offered, would, without in¬ 
fringing upon 'i.lia claims of any foreign state, 
ensure a commercial footing on a scale never 
yet developed in Mas portfon of the world.” 
Timor, he thought, uiiglit be had on the 
easiest t^rms from Portugal, and Lenconia as 
a set-off agahist debt from Spain. He thought 
that one result of the next genoral war would 
be our possession of the Archipelago, and in 
the meantime was reaulved by individual 
exertion to put an end, if he could, to the 
apatiiy with wliicU England regarded this 
field for her energies, ami lead the way to an , 
increased knowledge of fhe Indian Archi- ' 
pel ago. 

The purpose with which Mr. Brooke firet 
set out in the Iloyalist was to explore, 
where exploration might prove practically 
valuable, to collect iuformation of all kinds, 
and to bring together in friefidship, where ver 
they metj.Eugiishmen ap*! natives. WiflT" 
such objects Mr. Brooke Killed eastward in 
his yaclit at the close of the y^n^ eighteen ' 
hundred and tliirty-eight. “I cast niyselfi” , 
be had said, “on the waters, like Sohtiiey’s 
little book; but whether the world will know 
me after many days, is a question which, 
iiopii^ the best, 1 cannot answer.” ITie 
pioneer has set out 

- Wompliikci} for a task- '' 

Wlticli bis own naturo bath onjoiaed; 

and to the nature of a pioneer there belong 

niifilif.iAM fin fiLfiVnlv iilfll: fAeikv ajAa fini: 




to begot unstinting friendships a^d unsparing 
enmities. > Beanlute, selt-reliarit, disposed 
rather te knock down than avoid aS oiistacle, 
intolerant of opposition, nroudof hea«, blunt 
of speech, quiek»fcfi»Onuship, quiokaat hate, 
and honest, exM^ia-ia certain cant of |Stain- 
neaa vrhich not »#ssr men like to admise in 
themselves, we jndgo Mr. ^ooke to have 
been ; not only fronj his ow^ reqord« of the 
work he did, but from the deposituvis. of the 
enemies he soon maaiaged to raise ab'oat his 
path. • • * 

By the beginning of June, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, Mr. Brhokok yacht had 
reached SiagafKire. There, its owner remained 
for about a nmnth, recovering lieaitli, ami 
hospitably received by the inhabitants. At 
Singapore ho made up his mind to sail thence 
on or about tlie first of July for Boineo 
Proper, where the Bajah was reported favour¬ 
able to Europeans, and had lately beha< ed 
well to a shipwrecked crew. He proposed 
to look at the cosist as minutely as he could, 
and visit Sarawak, a river unknown and un¬ 
marked on the charts, whence small vessels 
bronght antimony ore. There, he expected 
to establish friendly acquaintance with th^ 
]^ah, who wouUl carry him on to tlie capital. 
Failing Borneo Proper, he determined to go 
on, as first proposed, to Malludi^ and return 
by Celebes, tiius making the,eutire ibnud of 
the island. 

‘ Disappointments connected with the man¬ 
ning of the yacht delayed the start ^rom 
Singapore until the eud qf the third week 
in July. In two days they then crossed over 
to Panjong A pi,•discovering an island not 
laid down, made further surveys and sound- 
iugs in correction of the charts, an^ reached 
the entrance qf the Sariwak river, on the 
right bai|J|^ of which rises the noble peak of 
Santobongit clothed in the richest verdure. 
Straggling trees mixed with cliffii, crown the 
summit. Below, there i« a wiiite be.-ich, 
fringed with light tropical foliage. Crossing 
the difficult entrance to the. river, the ex¬ 
plorers anchored j^st inside, and despatched 
a boat to the llajah Muda Hassim, who, after 
many inquiries from the boat people, sent a 
pangeraii of nank to welcome thorn. They 
then dropped up the river, takpig hasty 
survey by the way, thirty-five miles through 
deep water*, now and then broken with awk- 


they anchored ou the morning toilowiug, ami 
fired twmity-oue guns in honour of the Bnjah. 

Muda Hassim was afterwards described by 
Sir H. Keppel, whose ship he visited, as*a 
wretched looking little man, but still with a 
courteous and gentle manner about him that 
prepossessed one in his favour. During that 
visit to the man-of-war there was much dis¬ 
tress shown on t]ie royal courijenanee, traceil 
aftei;wac{la'to his having been informed that 
he must not spit in the cabin. On his way 
out, however, nesinuiried betel juice over the 
drak as he. held Ids baud out to the first 


lientenant, who (tailed him a dirty beast, 
which, not 'understanding, he smiled gra¬ 
ciously. Muda Hassim, little, middle-aged, 
plain, but intelligont and partiu to the Eng¬ 
lish, wag uncle to the Sultan of Borneo, and. 
virtual governor of a considerable tra<Jt of 
country. Second in rank on the Sarawak 
river was the Rajah’s brother, Mutht Mahom- 
1aed,>aud tjitrd in rank was the Pangemn 
Makota, ’governor of the place in the ■ 
Rajah's absence. Of the place itself this was 
Mr. Brooke’s earliest impression. It is newly 
eiAablisbed, and likely to prove important ia 
a commercial point of view. “ Antimony ofe 
is produced in any quantity—gold, tin, rat¬ 
tans, liees’ wax, |ud birds’ nests are likely 
procured from the surroundin^^KonuCiy, and 
at the place itself is a white clay, excellent 
for pi^s, and which the Dutch would 
prize.” After dark on the evening of 
Mr. Brooke’s arrival off the town, tii« 
Pangeran Marita came to talk with him. 
He said that the Dutch had written offers of 
assistance in opening the mines, and hndaakdd 
leave to traile; that he Jearcd to refuse, but 
did not like the Dutch, and had not an¬ 
swered Uiem. He did not wish te aot with¬ 
out the Rajah’s authority and rei^ousibility. 
Would Mr. Brooke speak about tiua t o the 
liajah 1 He went on to say (BlHir three 
English ve&els frotp Singa|)ore IukI already 
taken away anflmony or^ tad asked whe¬ 
ther Mr. Brooke could answer for the coming 
of a sufficient number of English vessels to 
take the produce of the country when its 
resources were developed ? Certainly, relied 
Mr, BroSke, if they are safe from outrage: 
where there is profitable traie, there need 
not be a lack of English ships. Makdta 
' finally asked, whether the trade with Bo>meo 
would be a considcratmn that would induce 
England to eqter *iqto a jlefeiuivo alliance 
with them, and proteoC them in case of 
attack from the Dutch. Mr. Brooke-thought 
that England would not interfere in the con¬ 
cerns of a foreign powhr, and told Makota 
that he had nothing to fear from Dutch 
aggression while his state—-the last mdepend- 
ent Malay state—resisted ov,ertures of the 
Dutch for a first footing on its soil. When 
once they assisted in opening a country they 
established claims on it, and were not easily 
again got rid of.. 

On the day following the Royalist had Ifia-ve 
to go up the river to iSamai-ahan. They found 
it a noble river, navigable for fifty miles, 
rolling over a rich alluvial land clothed with 
fores'^ and rice grounds, and brokhn with 
granite mountains. Other rivers intersect it, 
moat of them equal to the Thames iu width 
and depth, save at their entrances, but at a 
hundred milq; or less itilund, all of them 
narrow streams. The«e rivers, to the dis¬ 
tance of thiri^ Jo iMveniy miles, and about 
a hundred taid'forty miles of coast, were, 
for the first time, surveyed. A ft-iendly foot¬ 
ing was esthbUtited with the JBk)ru«au% and 
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frae penuiasion was found for the trade with 
,, Borneo of Euglish vessels, while the Dutch 
’ yrote excluded, and their correspondence on 
the sulyect with the governor Makota came 
ipto Mr, Brooke’s possession. An unfortunate 
rebellion prevented the explorers from pene^ 

, tratiug, so far as they wished, into the conn* 
try; ont,‘Mr. Brooke, during the first visit, 
had so little thought of establishpg himself 
at Sar&wak, that he said, in a, published 
letter, written at the time, “I have thought 
it right, when asked my opinion, to express 
it to the native prince. As an English gefi- 
tleman, without interest or partiality, I have, 
for his own safety, strongly recommended 
him liever to allow auy^ government, or 
any body ol^ white men to settle in his 
country.” 

Towards the middle of October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, the Boyalist left the 
coast of Borneo, and returned to Singapore, 
where Mr. Brooke was thank^ by merchants 
for the service he had done, and coldly 
received by the governor, who discouraged the 
blending of political,doctrine wifci his explo¬ 
ration. His ambition and self-confidence are 
at once evident in his letters. “If 1 was 
I governor ef the Straits,” he says, “ with power 
to rMtrict the Dutch, I would spread the 
Briti8lr~=snie and commerce through many 
channels now shut or unknown. 'One thing I 
regret not havii^ tried to'effect whilst at 
home, and that is, getting a knighthood—a 
civic knighthood.” He desires it for no 
meaner object than that increase of con- 
side, ation among colonists, which would give 
greater infiueuce and greater powefto pusli 
forward his patriotic schemes. From this 
time forth he never drops the' subject of the 
knighthood until it is obtained. 

Hi November eighteen huiMired and thirty- 
nine Mr. Brooke started fooui Singapore 
upon his second ciVise^spent four months 
among the coral reefs of the deep Bay of 
Boni at the south of Celebes, where he found 
the natives bold, enterprising, hospitable, and 
open-heai^d,—spent six weeks in the interior, 
and laid crown four or five hundred miles of 
coiwt line. After his return to Singapore, he 
writ^ home in one df the private letters 
publfflied by his friends, “ I am really be¬ 
coming a great man, dearest mother; the 
'world talks of me ! The rulers of England 
threaten to write to me! Newspapers call 
n.e patriotic and adventurous ! I he Geogra¬ 
phical .^society pays me compliments! Am loot 
a man '{ 1 wish I had fortune, and then 
sliould see that I deserve somethie^! At 
p^eiit, my sphere, though I am well content 
with it, is very cramped. With more fortune, 
#p<mld come home, and return to this field 
;,and finiBb it, and that would be a solid monu* 
meut of fame.” . ' 

We dwell somewhat minutely upon these 
first days, because we may find in them, bitter 
than elsewhere, the key to Mr. Brooke’s 
sabsequent career. The desire for money is 


expressed often, and is blended,incohsistcntly 
to all ap{>earance, with expressions of con¬ 
tempt for* riches and appcciatioa* of tlie 
sweets of luxuiy. But a man who has no 
sense of 4h'e luxury of ih^idgeiioe oah deserve 
no cAdit .for self-denuh • In the w^rds we 
haveijust quoted; the adv^Mprer wished for 
more wealth, that he might spend it upon 
what hd* regarded as a patriotic enterprise, 
an entsrprise upon'which—to the wonder¬ 
ment of tlioso who hav^ denounced him as 
a sordid sjfecvftator—he has alreaidy spent the 
fortune that he had. 

In the mjiddfla of'Auguet, eighteen hundred 
and forty, Mr. Brooke sailed from Singapore, 
as he believed, for his last crijise to Borneo. 
He proposed to gat from Borneo to Manilla, 
and thence probably to cross to China, where 
the war, which he considered Just and politic^ 
was one in which he “ should greatly have 
liked to have been dashingly employed, or 
usefully.” 

“ After this cruise to Borneo,” he wrote, 

“ I shall feel that I have done fully as much 
as I promised the public, except' going to- 
New Guinea, which I abandon wim reluc- 
fance, bu(, from prudential motives, for I do 
not intend to involve myself for the publi? 
benefit, and m^ money, which I have devoted 
to this voyage, is running low.” 

But it happened that upon touching at 
Sarawak, Mr. Brooke found tlio Eajah Muda 
Hassim still beset by the rebellion which had- 
been’raging for four years, and unwilling to 
part with a European whose help might 
secure to him the victory, Mr. Brooke 
stayed, therefore, and helping to fight the 
Bajali’s battles,—^general of an army of M alays, 
Chinese, ^nd twenty tribes of Dyaks, officered 
by a dozen of his shipmates,—in three months 
brought the rebels to an unconditii^uitl sur¬ 
render, and then with difficultyssaved the 
lives of all who had surrendered. 

Of this turning event in the story of Sara¬ 
wak, we mve Mr. Brooke’s own rapid and ■ 
accurate sketcl^ extracted from a viudicatoiy 
paimdilet published by him iu a later year. 

“ I visited Sarawak iu my yacht. I was 
unconnected with commerce. I met a native 
prince involved in difficulties. 1 assisted 
[him. He,offered me the country. I at first 
i declined, as it would be ungenerous to accept. 

I was not eager to embrace *the offer. The 
I war was terminated sucgessfully. MTidB’* 
Hassim made out an agreement purporting 
[that I was to reside at Saifiwak^.tO seek 
[for profit. I objected, and was assured 
tlmt this was not the agreement’ understood 
between us. Trusting to the good faith of 
the Bajab, I purchased a vessel, I loaded 
her ■with cargo. I made this cargo over to 
him. I was detained mouth after month, at 
a ruinous expose” (the return cargo of 
antimony not being supplied). “ I requested 
repayment, or the fulfilment of his promise. 
The Bajah allowed the jiietioe of what I 
urged, and again pledged hiuuelf to give me 
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the conutry. Delays followed—poison was 
attempted. I resolv^ to bring matters to an 
issue. ' I loaded the guns, obtained an inter¬ 
view, and with manv protestation^ of kind¬ 
ness towards the' Haju, I threatened Makota 
with ^tack, as neither he (the Bajal^ nor 
myeelf were s^, whilat Mlskota continued 
practising these wts. The Sa^h .then tuI-« 
filled h» repeated* promi^,. The. Sultan’s 
aiguature was freely obtainye^” (that is to 
say, in consideration of a yearly tribute, of 
two thbusaift] dollars) " to the same grant of 
Sarawak, and I declined* the igovemnient of 
all the* rivers along a coast line of three liun- 
dred miles.” Makota woul.d seem to have 
been too doggedly mindful of the advice given 
him by Mr. Brooke on his first visit as an 
English gentleman without interest or par¬ 
tiality, “ never to allow any goveriiaieut, or 
any body of white men to settle in his 
country.” 

There cam be no doubt, we think, that in 
these proceedings, Mr. Brooke acted as a 
partial judge in his own cause, the cause, he 
had right to think, of humanity. At the 
very time when he iiad pri^osed abanduniug 
bis cliosen field of enterprise, there was 
imencd to him a fair way of settling as a 
chief among the Borneans, aiicP using all his 
energies from the best pojiit df action for 
difineing a better civilisation among the 
jaatives, by establishing a model state, and 
'showing them the way to active conu&erue. 
At the same time he might secure a point of 
action for his country, frolh which she could 
extend her influence in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, according to the principles that he 
Lad advocated when he first made known his 
project of an Eastern cruise. It flifttered his 
ambitiou, too,* to have, on any scale, the 
power of a king, and there was a touch of 
Leroism in the whole situation, that would 
naturally gratify his loYC of adventure, 
liatlier than lose the opportunity presented 
to his grasp, ns he must otherwise have 
done, he produced the guns of the Boyalist as 
evidence on his befialf to overweigh the oppo¬ 
sition of Makola. But had this beeu done by 
a Dutchman, whnt would Mr. Brooke, now 
Bajah Brooke, have said 7 

The Dutchman, if he liad done tfiis, would 
have done it fipr pelf only. Bnjah Brooke 
..unquestionably thought of the social benefits 
he might extend. •His fii'st.act wits to eecure 
the release of a number of imprisoned women, 
wives bekingiug to a hostile ti'ibe, lie. ex¬ 
amined lawBj and revived righteous ones that 
had become olisolete. He lessened vfery 
m-eatly the oppression suffered by poor Dyak 
labourers, and began at once to lay founda¬ 
tions of the prosperity that he did not fail 
ere long to secure for Sardwnks 

M uda Hassim, we have Baid,*was uncle to 
we Sultan. The title of the supreme monarch' 
in Borneo is JaM de per Tuam, and this 
title was in aUeyanee when Mr. Brooke 
received the grant of Sar&wak. On the death | 


of the last Jang, Muda HassimV father^ 
wished to place his sou u^u the throne, but* 
his daughter urged the claim of his grandson, 
who was the direct offspring of the deceaee.d 
ruler. ’Ifeither claim was abandoned, neither 
was urged to extremity. ,The grandson took . 
no move than the title of Sultaii, and 
Muda Hassim, on the death of au elder 
brother, «dcceeded to his claims and to the 
powers of'Bandharra, or prime minister, who„ 
since the Sultan wus imbecile, had really the 
diief pover in the state. An illegitimate son 
of Muda Hassim’s father, the Paugeran XJsSp, 
restless, energetic, and ambitious, had pressed 
Muda hard, ^d had fomented rebellion 
against him. Tola man wai^iniself after¬ 
wards, among the intrigues of the Bornean 
court, defeated, deserted, and destroyed. 

The Brijah’s little state began to piosper. 
"We have diamonds, gold, tin, iron, and anti¬ 
mony ore, certoin; we have copper, reported. 
Besides the mineral wealth, we have a soil 
tit for the cultivation of the richest vegetable 
producliont Coffees, ngitmegs, cotton, would 
all fionrish here. Bice, sago, and any other 
grain grow in abundance and perfection, and 
the country is greatly cleared of wood and 
jungle by the industry of the Dyaks. Our 
chief want is inhabitants, and oMlRse we 
shall have'epough, j^rovidedthe government 
is just and f&ir m its dealings.” How 
the labourers had besn oppressed under 
Makota’s rule, is shown by the fact, that they 
were forced to supply him, for two rupees, 
witli ten pekula of the antimony ore, wMeh 
he sold hgain at two rupees a pekul; and 
beyond this profit of a thousand per cent., 
extorted live hundred per cent, more out 
the labourer by using false measures, against 
which he darca.pot complain. Bajah Brooke 
quadrupled the }iMce of this labour, and 
made it no longer compulsory. He retained 
to himself the profit of the mines which are 
royalties throughout the Archipelago: not for 
his own sole and exclusive use, but as the 
main part of the revenue upon which alone 
he could support his plans tor the ameliora¬ 
tion of the country. To be released from 
the necessity of looking for a'pubiic revenue 
to the private anxiety of trade, was a desire 
constantly expressed by him, and to the mis- 
j apprehension that fixed on liiiu reproach for 
I adventuring at once as jirince and trader, he 
could rcply^ in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
tliree, that u<>t only had his trading been for 
tba relief of bis subjects from oppressive 
tribftv^ but that lie was twenty thousand 
pounds poorer than he had been when he 
started from the East. 

Moreover, he had piracy to battle with, 
and among the pirates found none that 
caused so inu^ insecurity to bis colony as 
the Sakwran: and Berebas Dyaks, meu 
without fire«ar^ using rude arrows, power¬ 
less indeed against the European, but the 
strong cause of misery among defence¬ 
less tnbo% whose wives and childi'ea they 
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. ttoitse into slavey. At the dose dghteen 
fitmdred and foito^-one, the. lUjah. wrote, 
Whether I get aid or not, I aih going to 
'j»t, down piracy next year," la March, 
eighteen hundred and forty^three, Mt. Broofte 
was still holding his ground by help of the 
‘antimony trade, and hopiug to be get free, 
of much caie by Government ^-ecoguition, 
and by the raising of a company w^th capital 
enough to make the conritry. But he soon 
afterwards had to cry hold, on finding that 
the speoulators at home were disposed not only 
toJtaise exaggerated hopes as to the facility 
of getting wealth out of Sarawak, but to 
appropnate to themselves those resources of 
the ceuntry ufhich were behig spent on its 
right government. The Government of Eng¬ 
land was then making inquiry into Bornean 
aSain^ and the people of England were atten¬ 
tive to the Bajah Brooke’s career. In this 
eighteen hundred and forty-three, Sir 
E Keppel, ia the Dido, visito'd the Indian 
Archipelago, and assists Mr. Brooke in his 
war against piracy. 

It was after coiifiicto arising out of an en> 

S gement entered into between the Sultan, 
ada Hassim, and the English for suppreasion 
of pirates that the Pangeran Uson met with a 
violenUadAl^h, Soon afterwards, early in 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, 'toe Sultan 
having changed his policy--murdered, in 
Brun% his Undo Mj^da Hassim, and eleven 
or twelve of Muda Hassim’s brothers and 
sons. The Bajah Brooke then refused any 
longer to acknowledge the Sultan as his 
suzerain, or to hold ^r&wak uuden his gift. 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, in the Phlegelhon, a 
leer months afterwatda, went up the Brune 
river, with Mr. Brooke on board, was fired 
upon by the Sultan, who, of course, then tost, 
bu forte and town, and* into the iu- 
terior. He was pursued, and,‘under compul- 
inon in the jungle, did all that was asked of 
hjim ; among oUier things, re-gave Sar4wak, 
free of tribute, to the English Bajah. 

Upon these incidents, Mr. Uuiue founded 
the throng case which he made out against Mr. 
Brooke, aud which he tlius stated : “ S.u-^wak 
was obtained uhder the guns of the Boyalist, 
for a yearly tribute of two thousand dollars, 
that was never paid, and tlmt was got rid of 
under the guns of Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
when a new grant was obtained from the 
Sultan after he had been hunted into tiie 
jangle. Is this,” Mr. Hume asked, “ inter¬ 
national law ?” And when Mr. Brooke was 
appointed, in cightesa hundred aud,/«rty- 
seven, commissioner and couBul-geiKh'al fur 
Grwit Britain to the Sultan of Borneo, it was 
aakeil, could he stami fairly in such relations | 
tofrards the man whom be had injured, aad 
whom he characterised as tiavlng the hmul of 
-an idiot aud the heart of a pirate? Facts, 
pot into the form of such questions, looked 
Uajy, .enough, though any reader who hhs 
the history ofSamwak fairly through 
, iia weepiMve stgges will not precisely accept 


all the inferences that such queidioxw would 
suggest. Aji Sarawak tlure hiid been formed 
a {wosperoas.aiid united i^tive popid,ation, 
altogether ftieudly to the Ehgjiito. The trade 
of tFie,,pliu!e, which waa gnifyayed, when Mr. 
Brooke first settled 1hei% hj a fe^ %ative 
pralii^ after ten years of hp fostorii^, em- 
^OTed tw.pty-fiive thousand tons of shipping. 

Early ip eighteen hundtad and forty-neven 
possession Was taken of the uninhabited islaad 
of Labaau,(, at,^e entrai^e of the Borneo 
Btver, as a British settlemeui^ It is an 
islaud eleven Of twi^lve miles long, and six in 
its greatest' breadth; contains a most im¬ 
portant coal seam; and now yields coal for 
the steamers in that quarter of the globe, 
besides exporting some to countries bordering 
tbe eitstern seas. As a place of seltlemeut 
for Europeans, it has proved uuhealt by. In 
the same year, Mr. Brooke visited England, 
where he was in great request as a new sbCt 
of room ornameut. An English R^ah be¬ 
came the lion of tlte day, suffered great 
damage by over-praise, and, after a four 
mouths’ stay, was taken out again in a 
Queen’s ship, kniglit of tlie Batli, governor of 
Babuan, with twuiliousaud a-year, and com¬ 
missioner and consul-general to the native 
states of Borneo. 

In the. sar&e year (eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven) the-Eastern Archipelago Com¬ 
pany was formed to develop Lahuaii, and to. 
take r,dvtotage of Sir James Brooke’s rela¬ 
tions with Sarawak for the establistuneut of 
new branches of* British commerce with 
Borneo.' Of this company, his former friend 
aud partner or agent in trade, .Mr. Wise, was 
the promoter; aud for Mr. Wise’s interest in 
it, there v as secured to him by the charter an 
amount of payment that Sir J araes regarded as 
excessive and extravagant. Being in England 
Again in November, eigiiteeu hundred and 
fifty-one, he complained of the niiscouduot of 
directors, and intrigues of tlieir servants, iu 
Borneo. I'he company worked ill, and, 
acting ou a false certificate of paid-up capital, 
was proceeded against by Sir James, success¬ 
fully, ill the Court of Queen’s Bench. This 
contest arrayed against Sir James Brooke 
the hostility of the (.'otnpany, and established 
enmity between himself and Mr. Wise. In 
the Archipelago itself, less ^editable quar¬ 
rels were eatabllshed. The ilajah’s self^o^ 
fidence, strengthened by flattery, begot some 
leudency to tyrannise. Mr. Napier, a son 
of Professor Maevey Napier, who 4ad gone 
opt ‘ as Lieutenant-Governor of Labnan, 
and n[>on whom, as tbe only resident au¬ 
thority, the work of the settlement devolved, 
clainmd too much independence, was quu- 
relled with, and, when occasion rose, sup¬ 
pressed. t. 'I ' 

Then there ‘Was the great ^ut^el over a 
trading agent, Mr. Burns, m which Bir 
James’s part seems to h.sv« been misrepre¬ 
sented by the enemies VfbSa he was raising 
about his eaza, sometimes by just and wise, 
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sometit^ies bj jnat but impolitic, aoTnet{m«>n 
by barsh and Tiixllctive denauaiation. •Tlie 
long 'and uaetem Idtten of dissittialaetiuii 
written to th«,atttborities after Dqptor Miller, 
Burg^n of tm Ife'raeeis, had been acquitted 
by court nuiTt^l which Bir'Jan^ pro¬ 
cured to be held orer him, for suepioion of> 
having written tS the SiiKhpq^ Ji'ree l^e« 
an unfriendly aiftount of] the paaesacre of 
pirates up the ^aluka in. ^arciii’ eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, shom simply an in-, 
tolerance temper. The long and intem¬ 
perate letter written to *he^ Governor of the 
Straits 'Settlement for the pufpose of pro¬ 
curing the discharge of Mr. Woods, the 
editor ot that paper, from his public situa 
tioiis, could also tend only to the prejudice ot 
its writer’s credit. We do not say th.it Sir 
James was on the wrong side in all those 
quarrels, but it was at any rate an indiscreei 
perilling of his credit as a public man so to 
act as to beget a series of parliamentary 
papers simply on the subject of his bicker¬ 
ings. Wc have gone through the distaeteful 
work of reading the whole of these papers, 
and extract Irom them nqj^hing at all to stain 
Sir James’s honour. We remember, too, tlat 
*he had placed himself in the position of a 
baited lion. But the public does not look 
into details, and does not yiakcTmitmte allow- j 
ances. The world says it is a man's own| 
. fault if he is always in dispute. Then, too, 

' Sir James had unfortunately publi^icd a 
great deal of off-hand writing, and all manner 
of innocent but imoonsideled phrases could be 
picked out of his journals. 

U{>on other cries got up against him, there 
came, at a climax, terrible tales of the mas¬ 
sacre of feeble pirates in March lAid in July 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine. The de¬ 
tails were terrible enough. We sliriiik from 
their repetition; but to make matters worse 
it was so stoutly argued tjiat a great number 
of the victims were no pirates at all, that a 
Commission of Inquiry was obtained, and it 
was only by its decision that Sir James 
Brooke’s charac^r was finally and fairly 
cleared. It was truly among pirates that 
the' havoc had been made. One of the earliest 
determinations that had been expressed by 
the English Kajah of Sarawak, was, that he 
would put an gjid to the piracy that was the 
of the Eastern seas. The government, 
by its active assent iu the forin'^of ships ot 
war, supported him in this effort, aiui the 
evil is iiAt to be laid to his charge if lie^ was 
supported qlso by a British regulation for 
the suppression or piracy all over the gfobe, 
which made tlie wholesale destruction of 
Malay pirate crews a gold mine to the«ailor, 
and stimulated in him an unholy thirst for 
blood. There was a prize of 4weiity pounds 
on every piriite killed or takeli, five pounds 
on every one attackeii without being captured 
or destroyed. what rate English seamen 
suddenly betook themselves to the working 1 
ftf the pirate mine in the seas ruuud about 


Borueo may be seen from (his return 'ma4,e 
10 the House of Commons. The average, 
yearly payment for pirates’ hea<l money from 
ij,lie year eigliteen hundred and twenty-five 
to tlie* year eigliteen hundred and forty- 
right -that is, for fourieen years—bad been 
sixteCu liundred and twenty-seven pounds. 
But in the single session of eighteen hundred 
and fif^*the vote on this account was for no 
less than one hundred and six thousand four 
hundred and forty pounds, chiefly for killing 
'Dyaks.. For the single night affair of the 
thirty-first of J uly, the heati money camh to 
twenty thousand seven handred > pounds. 
Head-money at once abolished, and we 
have since heard little more i^ut suppressing 
pirates in the Eastern seas. ’ 

'J'hus Sarawak ceased to be a favourite 
.among the topics of the day, though still the 
settlement lias prospered. Measures taken 
to prevent opium smuggling, caused iu tiie 
February ana March of last year determined 
attacks by the Chinese on the Government, 
lieople, aim property, Sar&wak. Sir James 
himself narrowly escaped with his lifo, and 
much damage was done before tile neoessary 
measures, could be taken for the quelling of 
the enemy* The Chiuese were deteated, and 
driven into the jungle, thetie*lffik being 
estimated'nt two thousand lives; the loss on 
the other side wa'a oulj twelve Malays and 
Dyaks. 

Tile English Oovemment has disclaimed 
any intention of extending British territory 
on the north-west coast of Borneo. It iffrei'ts 
its coniftenance even from Sarawak, which it 
once regarded with so much indoigence. Sir 
Jam^ Brooke is now again in England, 
telling os, most truly, that the time has 
arrived whea.,we must finally decide what 
fruit his life'q labour shMl bear. 'We are at 
this moment engaged 4'ith other nations in 
ail effort (which must soon succeed) to open 
China fairly to the enterprise of Europe. 
Between our Indian entpire and the ports of 
(’hi<ia,it requires but little foresight to know 
that we shall ere long need a port of our 
own that commands the rou^ ; such a port, 
and the most convenient place for a telegraph 
station, is Sardwak. The position is made ; 
the English Government has only to accept 
it, and support it. In its creation, Mr. 
Brooke has sput his energies freely, And 
spent his fortune. He has never chared on the 
revenues of Sardwak, interest on hia money, 
poured out for the development of its re- 
BouVc“s; he asks now for no inlereat, but he 
desires that the English Government may 
take his place as the publie creditor of the 
seltleinent, and employ for its further ad¬ 
vancement th^ power and resources of Great 
Britain. * 

The poweii» of an individual have been 
strained to riiA'Atinost; but the work of ibe 
pioneer will have been done, if his country- 
men press in to occupy tlie ground he hue 
begun to clear. Or, is the work' to oud when 
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*na fails liim, and is the wilderness to 
•' 4 sloBe tijjain over the little field that he has 
staked and planted 1 

TRUTH IN IRONS. 


Ok the twenty-third of July,* eighteen 
.hundred and forty-six, towards the‘-ciuae of 
a sultry day, two men were strolling along 
the high-road leading from Bazeille to La 
Motte Landron: both little villages, situated 
in the French department of La Gironde. 
These twotnen were Jean Delorme and Jules 
Delorme, his son. , . t 
Jules was inihigh spirits; for the object 
he had worked hiard to accomplish for the 
last six years—the dream of his youth— 
was realised. He was parish schoolmaster, 
and the accepted suitor of Louise, the best 
and prettiest girl of the surrounding villages. 
Monsieur Courtras, the nch corn merchant, 
would never, however, have eouseuted to the 
marriage of his daugh^r with a pr,-)!- school¬ 
master, if he had not won his position very 
rapidly, anA had still a prospect of rising 
higher. For Monsieur Courtras h%d always 
wished to marry Louise to Victjr Leblanc, 
wlio had’qtAte- enough to live npou indepen¬ 
dently, and would lAerit allthejihiperty of 
a rich uncle. Jul^ was titerrefore in high 
spirits, because he and his father had been 
spending * the evening witli the Courtras 
family, and his marriage with Louise had 
been'^fixed to take place on the first of 
September. *- 

While still upon their way home, at the 
tnihing of a road, Jules and his lather met 
two men dressed in dark <blne blouses, and 
black cloth caps. Thty seeci^d vexed and 
startled at meeting them, ahd answered tlieir 
passing good evening in rather constrained 
voices. 

** Those are strangers,” said Jean Delorme; 
“ I wonder where they are going.” 

"But what is that}” suddenly iuter- 
rnpted Jules, pointing across some fields upon 
tile right-hand ,8ide of the road : “ surely 
it is something' on fire. Yes, tliere is now 
flame; it miAt bs a haystack in old Gay’s 
farm.” 

The father and sou hastened their steps, 
and in about a quarter of an hour came near 
the farm. To their dismay, on approacli- 
ing it, tiiey found that the fire did not (iroueed 
from abaystack, but from the farmhouse itself, 
which was built of wood and tliatch. J^dvka 
of crimson flame were now issuing from 
every wirulow and door, illuminating the sky, 
the ^ees, the stack-yard, and the surrounding 
couiftry. ' . • 

“Run and alarm the village, Jules,” said 
the father, “ call the firemen and the Maire. 
Gay must be gone in search of alsistance; foi 
he could not nave been in lied when the fire. 

; bibke out. At any rate I will remaifi here 
ancl vatcL” 


On.his way to the village Jnles met many 
of the villagers, who had seen the smoke and 
flames, and were running to see whence the 
fire proceeded. Telling thetti hastily what' 
direction to take, Jules ran osflo theMairio. 
But hl^nsiettr the Maire bad. gone to ^nend 
the evening with a fhend in the next village; 
agid ^he firemen dansd not tHke their engine 
to extingaUlt tiie fire without a written order 
from that -"important functionary. Julea 
therefore vohinteered to go and inform him 
of the occurrence, and wtain thv requisite 
order. , » 

After an ‘hour’s sharp walking, Julea 
reached Marmande; and, with some dilBculty, 
found the maire quietly sipping black coffee, 
and smoking a cigar in his friend’s garden. 
The pompous ana fussy official on hearing 
what was the matter, said ; 

“Very well, I will write out two orders; 
one for the firemen to take their engine, and 
the other for the officer commanding the 
garrison at La Reoile to send a few troops to 
keep order and assist in putting out the fire; 
and you will tell my secretary to deliver 
them both immediately. As for myself, 1 
shMl follow In a few minutes, and direct the 
operations.” 

On his retnrii to La Motte Landron, Jules 
gave the 4.wo" orders to the secretary, and 
then hastened to- rejoin his father at the 
farm. He found, on arriving, tliat the con¬ 
flagration had spread from the bouse to the 
barns and several of the haystacks ; and the 
blazing mass shed A' reddish hue over several 
hundred men, women, and children, who 
were perched upon every bank, mound, or 
tree, wliich commanded a good view of the 
spectacle. ‘ 

“ Wliero is Gay }” inquired Jules of some 
of the bystanders. 

“ Alas! poor man, he is not to be found, 
he must have perislied in the flames before 
any one arrived,” was the reply; “ your 
father tried to force his way into the house ; 
but, after being nearly suffocated with the 
smoke, was obliged to returii.” 

Here tlie conversation was put an end to 
by the arrival, at a brisk trot, of six fireiben 
]iarnes.sed to their engine, and dressed in dark 
blue clothi^ and bright brass helmets. The 
officer iu command immediately ordered a 
chain to be formed, to hand buckets of w^ter 
to the fireffien from the well, sitnateJ ar 
about two hnndred yards’ distance from tlie 
kous§. But the greater bulk of tbe crowd 
began to disperse as soon as the firemen 
appfoached them with tlieir little leathern 
backets like hats, and only a few boys cou- 
8ente4to form a cliain. These boys, however, 
were bent upon nothing but mischief and 
enjoying themselves; so, as each passed the 
bucket along <with one hand, he generally 
dipped Ills ower into it, and dashed a handful 
of the water at the face of hiS nearest neigh¬ 
bour. As each boy in his t^m did the same, 

I when the buckets reached the hands of the 
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S 'emeu, they rarely contained more than a meeting with the two strange men upon tlie 
w drops' of water at the bottom. In vain road, Jean and Jules Delorme heard no more ' 
the firemen remonstrated with tlysm, telling of the affair for some weeks- 
them to’ be more careful, and not to spill the 

water. They ww <Kily answered by long «• 

and loud peals,fof laughter. The‘calamity Thk first of September happened to fall oh 
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At length a divevsion was odbasfoned Kyrradiant >vith the golden glow of sun upon the 
the arrival of Monsienr th^- Maite*’ in his harvests of wheat and maize ; every tree was 
cocked bat, and a Aetachmeiitf^f ijiif<tntry in borne down by its load of mellow fruit; and, 
undress red^juntaloous and caps, and short aq far as the eye could scan, the view pre- 
blue jacketa' The boys ppw having become sented dwarf forests of green leaves aud 
tired of their fun, seized thO*opportunity to purple grapes, intersected hero apd there 
run away. It was useless for the soldiers to by a silvery arm of the Garonne river.' 
nm after them to bring them bivek, for in an The little villS(ge of Bazeille also wore an 
instant they became invisible. The soldiers unusually animated appearailne. From an 
aud firemen therefore set to work in earnest early hour there .had been a bustle of young 
to check the progress of the coufliigiation; girls, white dresses, and flowers. About 
and after two hours of untiring effort, they | eleven o'clock, the large stone house standing 
had sufiiciently mastered the flames to ne' somewhat by itstdf upon the high-road to 
able to enter the house aud look fur Gay..La IVIotte LiHulron became the centre of 
Two of the firemen were directed to search, .attraction. This was the residence of the 
the house, and Jules offered to guide father of thabride ; wliei’e a guard of honour, 
them through the different rooms. But it ^ composed oT the youn^meu of the two vil- 
waa impossible to effect an entrance by tbo' lagea, saluted every new arrival with loud 
front, on account of the rSftera which sup*, vivas. 

p.rted the roof li.aving given way and fallen] At tweh'fe^o’clock the wedding-party came 
in. The three men therefore *pL‘occeded to out of the liouae, and formed in pmgg^ion to 
the back aud entered the dining.woor4, which . walk to the*village church. First came the 
Jules supposed would be fl*e least burned, pretty little* dark-ej'ed brido, leaning on 
owing to the floor being paved with stone, be)- fatlier’s arm, and almost smothered in 
rVtiils. This, in fact, they found to b(k the! white muslin, myrtle, and orange blossoms, 
case ; but the smoke in the room was so Next walked the bridegroom with the bride’s 
stifling that they did not thtnk it ]>rudeut to mother, followed by the bridesmaid and Jhe 
contuiuo their search. Betraeing their steps, brktegrocjm’s father. Then, two aud two, 
one of the fireraeif atumbleil over something came the rest of.tlie company, all dressed in 
upon the floor, Bis companions, upon turn- the gayest colours, aud talking and laughing 
ing the light of their lantern upon liiin, were ! their loudest. , 

liorrified to behold tlie corpse of the unfor- j As the procession moved along, groups 
tunate old man lying upon the ■ ground, of young girls Sdviinced, singing, to .scatter 
his clothes covered with blood, and only ] flowers at tbe feet of tlyj lovely bride. In 
partially burnt. ! this way the w'pdding-*party had arrived 

The maire and the othel-s who were out-] within a few steps of the quaint old village 
side were called, aud they were all soon,church, when suddenly^ix gendarmes fully 
assembled in the tottering charred room. | armed advanced lapidly towards the party. 

“ He has been murdered,” said the maire, j They all stopped to watch the movements of 
“ and the house has been set on fire to con- the police agents, and inquire among tliem- 
ce.al the crimo.” selves the cause of their arrival. In a few 

“ Yea; and tlie house has been plundered,” more seconds the gendarmes had come up to 
added the seeretaiy; “ see how the oupbom-ds the group, and, having given the bride a 
have been ransacked.” military salute in passing, stopped and divided 

Tlie corpse, after the usual formalities, was into two parties. Each of these two partis, 
carried to the Maine, and the firemen aud then simultaneously seizing by the arm, the 
soldiery encamped for the rest of the night bridegroom, Jules Delorme, and the bride- 
noar the &i-m, to be at hand in case the con- groom’s father, Je.an Delorme, exclaimed ; 
flaCTHtion should break out again. ’ . “ We arrest you iji the name of the king !” 

It was three o’clock in the morning when “What for?” indignantly asked Jules, 
Jean and his son entered their home, tired shaking off the three men who held him. 
and drenched. Two days after the cata- “ For murdering Eugdne Gay, and setting 
strophe they attended the fuuerfU of EugJne fire to.his-house,” was the reply; “here is 
Gay, which was followed by yiotor Leblanc our w-arraut duly signed ,^nd stamped.” 
as chief mourner.; in a few m<ire days they “ But why U my father arrested 1” 

Were examined by the lawyers sent from “ As your atewmplic** ” 

Iteulls to investigate the case. Having de -1 “ We are boUi innocent 1” Jules protested, 

posed to the disdftveryof the fire, and their! “There is some grievous mistake here 1” 
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•* 0, yes J thero w some serious mistake 
hero,” cliunetJ in several voices. 

* “ That may be,” replied the, gendarme ; 

“but tluvt is not our business. Our business 
is to obey ordera. So, as we cannot Slav 
liere discussing any longer, you must both 
come along with ns immediately.” 

In the meantime thy whole bridal proces¬ 
sion and a mob of villagers kad crowded;' 
round the gendarmes and their* prisoners. 
Foremost in their midst stood the bride, 
anxiously inquiring what it all meant. When 
iiw.<ire of the fearful reality, her faqe became 
akqoat as white as her dress, and she 
dutohed. a firmer hold of her father’s arm. 
As Jules turned towards her, he saw at a 
glance dl lie^wished to kifow. Louise was 
confident of his innocence. 

The police agents, wisliing to avoid a scene, 
tried to hurry their prisoners away, while 
Uieir friends and relatives crowded around 
them, each oue being louder than the other in 
expressions of surprise and luihentation. As 
for Madame Delorme, she ofiered to go to 
prison with her husband and sfm, and was 
only pacified by her liusbaiul observing that 
she 'wonld be of more use out of the ^irisun 
than in it. 

When Jules asked and obtained the con¬ 
sent ofrtfnEtgendarraes to his going by himself 
to say farewell to his bride, site stamling 
a little apart from the rfet of the bridal pro- 
cesfflon, waiting foFthe excitement to subside. 
On approaching her, Jules said in a low 
voice, taking her hand in bw; 

‘‘'Louise, tins is a drealful charge which is 
brought against ns ; but, if there is justice 
in our country, I sliall Soon be aUe to prove 
my innocence. Therefore do'uot despair, and 
everything will roeedily oome right again.” 

“I am not afraid^ Jule%,for 1 know you 
are innocent.” 

“ Farewell, thefi KI shall go to prison less 
unhappy.” 

Jules would have lingered longer, but the 
gendarmes were calling to him to come 
quickly. So, hastily pressing the hand of his 
wde, ho toi-e himself away from her, and 
delivered himself into custody. 

“Good-bre,‘my friends,” he said, with a 
forced srailK “This is mer8l,v some error 
whicli will soon be put right. Let us hope 
we shall soon meet fi^iiu” 

“Yea; we shall soon meet again!” they 
all shouted in chorus,as Jules and his father, 
conducted by the police agents, moved across 
the open Pkoe tflwards the Mairie. The crowd 
waited untd prisoners had diBa|)i>earod 
inside the gates of the town-hall; and then 
all the people returned sadly to their respec¬ 
tive homes. • 

That night, Jean and Jules Deforme, after 
undergoing a private examination by the 
police officials at Bazeille, wem iransfurred, 
handouffiid to each other, fint to the prison 
. of La Bcolle, and iu a few days to the prisons 
of Bordeaux. 


-All preliminary legal procfti^dlngB iu 
France being kept secret, tlie publie lieard no 
more of the murder of'Ew^ijte^ Gay until the 
trial of Jules Delorme accomplice 

Jeaq Delm'me, was aiulOAnced to ta^ place 
iqion the twenty-first of "Sejdember, in the 
Palace of Jastico-at Bordeaux. 

'U})oa the’ spjibtoted day, and iOng before 
the appointed hpUr,'au immense concourse of 
persons werp-’assembled outside the Hall, of 
Justice, awaiting the opening 6f the doors. 
Among then; were many of the inhab- 
ittiuia of \;lie .Villages of Bazellle and Li 
Motto Landrou, but' noue of the nearest 
relatives of the two accused •mim. At ten 
o’clock the doors Were thrown open, tmd in a 
few minutes the space allotted to the public 
iu the court was crowded to sofibcatiem. At 
a quarter past ten o’clock, the i^isoiiers were 
brought in by si-x gendarmes, with death-like 
silence. Oue of the law journals published a 
pell and ink (lortrait of tlie accused, from 
which we extract the following :—“The prin¬ 
cipal accused, Jules Delorme, came first. He 
is a tall, thiu, iutelligcnt-luoking young roan, 
kbout twenty-six years of age. His face is 
oval, his cuinjilexiuu is divik, and Ins hair aud 
whiskers are 'black. His ;ippearanoe is alto- 
geiheroftlcuhited to prepossess a stranger, who 
might not be aware of the two-fold crime he 
is accused of. Indeed, the only true signs of 
the great criminal, which he allowed to show 
themselves during tlie trial, were the nervous 
twitchiiigs of hi5 moutii, and the sadden 
flashes of fury which he darted from his fiery 
black eyes, as the witnesses proceeded with 
tlieir evidence. Jean Delorme, his accom 
])lice amktatlier, is a military looking man, of 
about sixty years of age. 'Both prisoners 
were respectably dre.saed in black; and were 
accompanied by their advocate, Monsieur 
J&louoi'd de la Tour.” 

At hull-past ten o’clock, the president 
and the court having taken their seats, the 
jury was sworn, and the proceedings com¬ 
menced by the reading of* the act of accusa¬ 
tion by the chief clerk. This document, after 
describing the discovery of the fire and the 
murder, detailed the circumstances which 
proved (ks it said) the guilt of the two 
prisoners:—In the first place, Jules Delorme 
had bought, some six moutli's before, a l^ouse 
and bit of laud from Eugdue Gay, arranging 
to jjay an annuity of twelve pounds, during 
the, life-t.me of the old man. Of eonnse tite 
motives of the mutdcr we^e thus laid 
bare. In the second place, Julee confessed 
to having passed close to Gay’s farm an 
honii or so before the fire broke out. 
Besides, the two prisoners were the first pei> 
sons who kneev oi tiie fire, and who gave the 
alarm. Mc^over, carefal juvestigutions 
had been zpade’ bv tltS police, aad it was 
found that nobody trad sefea any strangers in 
the vicinity titat evening. ’’‘The prisonen de- 
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Dounced two peraous, who 5 ti*they pretend to 
bare met upon tbe xoad just before the die- 
' corery of the couflftfpktion. But these per- 
Bons weie seen by aobody else. 

The act of acouBStiod went on to |tate the 
part taken by Jeafa I>etonne in tbe murder, 
liut at ifiis point the. act of accusatioD nm off 
into conjecture. ‘ It was auppoBed (it laid) 
that the father watched whiie th.e aop perpe¬ 
trated the crime, anil afterwarde IssiBted hiin 
in his means of cpn^alioent. [ * *' 

An aiwidged hiafory of the*Jir«s of the 
two priaoii^a was then given. It raked 
up every detail likely ta injure them in 
the esteem of the public. -IC waB, however, 
obliged to admit that such was tbe. estima¬ 
tion in which-their family was held in the 
neighbourhood, that tlie authorities would 
never have audpecte'd then, if they had not 
received private coinmunioatlous, pointing 
out Jules and Jean Delorme as the autlmis 
of the crime, and furnishing the police with 
clues to their guilt. The act of accusation 
ended with a flourish of trumpets about 
the indefatigable zeal and intelligence dis¬ 
played by the police, and all tlie authorities, 
in bringing the criminals to justice. 

The prisoners were iiiterrogjited in turn 
tlic president; after whicii, witnesses were 
examined. The first thirteen, However, con¬ 
sisted only of the mairc, the flvciuan, and 
some soldiers, who described*^e Arc, and the 
gliding of the corpse. 

• The fourteenth and fifteenth witnwses 
were two doctors, who had been aitpoiiited 
to make an examination of the body of the 
murdered roan, with a view to finding out 
how tlie crime had beeu perpetrated. -They 
slated in their report, that the murderer must 
have approached his victim from belriud.'und 
then cleaved bis skull with a hatchet. Only 
two blows had been given; but these must 
have caused instant death. During the 
depositions of these two witnesses, both pri- 
Bonem were visibly affected.* 
f^everal police agents deposed to tlie ari’est 
of the accused; the perquisitions made in their 
houses; and finally, to the finding of the 
biood-ataiued hatchet in the younger pri- 
Bouer's garden well. 

An ironmonger having a shop at La Beolle, 
said: "A young man came into ftay shop 
upon the twenty-second of July, about twi- 
lightj^and bonght that hatchet, paying three 
francs for it. He aeemed to me tifbe about 
the height of the principal accused, but it 
was too dark for me to be able to distinguish 
his features.”^ The counsel for tlie prisoners 
asked the witness if he would swear that 
Jules Delorme was the person who bought 
the hatchet. Wituess aaid : “ No, he wpuld 
not swear to it, because he thought that the 

ra raan had hlae eyes. «fhe prisoner 
ack eyes, but he might betmistakcu,” 
The next wituess exuiutnud Was Victor 
Mblanc, the bejdiew of tbe tunrdei'cd man. 
Hia apjiearaucesuAe a cousidBrable seusation 
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in the court, as he was dressed iu dcip 
mourning, and seemed to give his evidence 
with great reluctance. He was described as * 
a fair, distinguished looking youpg mati, 
about twenty-six years of age. In answer 
to Ihe qilestioiis addressed to him by the 
crown counsel, he stated, that he resided 
ah Le Reolle, only making short visits to 
iJiis uncle ab llazeille ; that tbe first news 
of the murder of bis uucle reached him 
the next tnoruiug by one of the labourers 
employed upon tbe farm; that he did not 
know whom to blame for the crime ; that it 
was true Ilnles Delorme was tbe only person 
he knew of who had an interest in h'is uncle's 
death ; that he had beeu fiiends with Jules 
from boyhood, add bad never Ahouglit him 
capable of such an action ; and nnally that he 
himself was the sole heir of Eugene Oay. 
This witness at the conclusion of his evidence 
appeared to bo quite overcome by emotion. 

'i'hus dosed the case for the prosecution. 
The ■wilncsaes^for the defence consisted ot 
Louise and her father and mother, who all • 
deposed to t|ie prisoner^having stayed with 
them from six to eight o’clock on the 
evening in question; and several villagers 
who gave evidence as to the good terms upon 
wliicli tiie prisoners lived with dl their neigh¬ 
bours, and the universal respect vijhswluch 
they were regarded. 

The public prosecutor then addressed 
the jury in a*brief hut vefy violent speech. 
He contended that Jules Delorme had beeu 
dearly proved to be guilty by the evidence 
adduced, and urged that a signal example 
ought to 4jo made of Mm. .He went on iu 
this strain: • 

“What! a young man who has been in- 
trusted with the moral education of our 
children, who has been respected and es¬ 
teemed by ;t)l, b.^ in the meantime nourished 
in his heart the lust of wraith, until getting 
the better of him it pushed him oil to murder 
a defenceless old man, and then fii-e tbe house, 
the property of his heirs,4to conceal his exe> 
crable crime! Tliis is the monster, you see 
before yon, gentlemen of the jury. In the 
name of society and public morality, 1 demand 
signal justice upon him. You hiost make a 
terrible example of him, as a warning for 
future generations! ” 

With regard to Jean Delorme, the public 
prosecutor was rather less implicit, m«raly 
observing, that as the son was certainly guilty, 
it was to be supposed that the father was so 
alsa At any rate, the jury would appreciate 
the relative guilt of each. 

Tliere*was a deep silence spread over the 
court as Monsieur Etlouard de la Tour rose 
from hia seat beside the prisoners, and com¬ 
menced-their defence. His speech, which 
lasted for two hhnra, was -elaborate and elo¬ 
quent. He pointed cut with great clearness 
the discre()aucm in the evidence, and warned 
the jury against finding a verdict of Guilty, iu 
a capitM case, upon doubtlui testuuouy-i 
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At length, after an impartial ttammiiig up 
by the president, the jury retired to deliberate 
• upon the four questions of homicide, fire- 
raising, premeditation, and the existence of 
extenuating circumstances. In the alnence 
Of the court, the jury, and the-pri8onerB,*the 
audience freely discussed the points of tiie case. 
In about an hour and a half the tinkle oif a 
bell announced the return of thejur/. Whem 
the court had taken tlieir 8e.^ts, t4e,preitidenC 
asked the foreman of the, jury the result of 
tlieir deliberation. The foreman raplied: 
With regard to the principal acensed, Jules 
Delorme, the unanimous decision of the jury 
is as follows: On the first point, homicide, 
yes: on the second point, firo-raising, yes; 
on the tliird pointy premeditation, yes; with 
the admission/ however, of extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances. With leg-ard to the second 
accused, Jean Delorme, the unanimous de¬ 
cision of the jury was Kot Guilty upon all the 
points. 

Jean Delorme was therefo,'e brought in; 
and, after having the vei-dict of the jury re¬ 
lating to himself read to him, yas formally 
discharged. ^ 

Jules Delorme was then ordered to appear 
and hear the reading of his part of the verdict. 

“ Command yourself,” whispered his advo¬ 
cate, “.ri4;W not all over! ” 

When Jules heard the verdict af Guilty, he 
quivered in every limb, and looked inquiringly 
to bis advocate, *■ who only answered, ‘‘ Be 
calm! The president having put the usual 
question: “ Have you auy observation to 
make upon the passing of the sentence ? ” 
Monsieur Edouard de la Tour t;eplled by 
recommending the prisoner to mercy. After 
about five minutes’ deliberation the court 
seuteuced Jules Delorme to hard labour for 
life. The prisoner was led out of the hall 
unconscious of all around Mm. 

Meanwhile Jeai^ Delorme awaited impa¬ 
tiently outside the old Palace of J ustice for 
his sou’s coming, in the midst of a groiip of 
congratulating villagers; and it was not 
nntil the court broke up, that they learned 
wliy Jules did not come. 

The coutiiination of tins narrative must bo 
compiled from the diary kept by Jules 
Delorme.' 


Twemtt-ninth of Septeml)er eighteen hun¬ 
dred and forty-six. The crisis is over. I 
have just received a letter from the public 
prosecutor, granting me leave to keep my 
pocket-book and penciL It is a great oonso- 
latioii for me to be allowed to write down my 
thoughts. 

The night after that awfnl coudemnaiiou 
I slept well. But what I felt on awaking! 
All the horror of yuy position came up be¬ 
fore me; ami, for tho first three days, as 
I brooded over my misery, I passed succes- 
aively from a state of despair, to fury and 
madness. ' 


My poor father came to see me last night; 
The sight of him did me good.* He promiwd 
me that as long as he has a drop of blood in 
his veins,‘‘he will hqnt, the world untdl he 
finds out the murderers .’(Kf Gay. God koovra 
he will keep lus promise^ % w is certain I 
am innocent. 

Fourteenth of November.' What a wretched 
life 1 drag aloii» in this place (the prison of 
Bordeaux) 1 '* 'V^en I think that I am con¬ 
demned.' to it for ever, and that 1 am a 
convict, 1 ofirsn fancy i« would have been 
better if 1 h£d been sentenced death; for 
then I should h^e appeared' immediately 
before the»Ethraaf Judge. Sometimes black 
thoughts como into my mind, and I feel 
tempted. But I have promised to live. 

Thirtieth of April, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven. This mornings I arrived at 
the Bagne (convict prison) of llocheforte. 
There* a new and terrible spectacle, 
awaited me. Indeed, what is a prison 
in comparison with a bagne ? They un¬ 
dressed me; and, after clothing me in the 
infamous costume, they chained me. 1 was 
tied down U[)on a piece of strong wood, about 
three metres long, and half a metre thick. 
An iron ring having been Bli]ipi‘d above the 
calf of my leg. was then riveted on by means 
of two iron aai-ews or rivets. A chain, about 
a metre and a half long, consisting of nine 
links, was fastef<ed to the ring; the whole 
weighs about three pounds and a-half. Dur¬ 
ing ^he operation I wiis held down tightly; 
for if I had made the slightest movement 1 
miglit have brhkrn my leg. What I suffered 
iu that ten minutes ! It seemed as if every 
blow of the hammer smote my heart and fired 
ray brain. I must wear those chaius as long 
as ever ^ am here, and God alone knows how 
long that may be ! The last jjnk of my chain 
is Mstened to a bar of iron adapted to a 
carafi-bedstead ; and the only liberty 1 have 
here is the len^h of my chain. They have 
given me a blanket, and put me on a pair of 
yellow sleeves, as a sign of a man who is to 
be suspected and feared.-' I whose whole 
thoughts are of my inii^ence and of her 
with whom I might have passed my life. 

When I was undressed they took away my 
writing-materials, so 1 asked to see the 
governor. When he came 1 showed him the' 
letter of the public prosecutor, and my things 
were restored to me. It i# a great comfort 
to me. I think I shonhi soon be dead if 1 
did not write a little, x fancy I am some¬ 
what less miserable when 1 ha’ye confided 
my grief to paper. 

.Thirteenth of May. Yesterday I was trans¬ 
ferred from my solitary cell to the large lialL 
There 1 found about five hundred men; 
sonfh sitting upon their beds and benches; 
others tossinff about, clanking their chains: 
all Boreamini^ swearing, and blasphemiug. I 
thought tkm 1 had arrived in hell itseu. 1 
fdt tnat anguish of heart which it is iinpoa- 
sible to describe. As 1 vat in that living 
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pandemoniitni', loaded with irqpB,aQd thinking 
of my life’bliglited from n« fault of mine, I 
should have swtxniited witli grief, if tears hud 
not come to my relief. For the iRrst time 
* eince my childhood, I cried myself to sleep. 
This morning 1 :mQre resigned and 
hopeful.* 

Second of Septemhw. A year has ■o'er 
elapsed since I was first deprived of my 
liberty. Neariy fo^* monQis Rhate been 
in this awful place. My ^position'is not, 
however, so miserable as it*was.' 1 have 
associate*! a gfeat deal of late wtth^he chap¬ 
lains, who hare doue much to comfort and 
console me. As often as I*can*olgAiu leave 
I go and see Monsieur, the second chaplain, 
who, 1 fancy is be^uuiiig to be cojivinced 
of my innocence. For lie does all in bis 
power to soften in my favour the rigorous 
discipline of the bagne. But it is all iu 
vain: the chiefs thiuk that 1 am more 
dangerous than any of the others, because I 
am more quiet; and I am theretore treated 
with greater severity. Yet I cannot complain 
of my chiefs, for their conduct towards 
me is only a consequence of my condemnation. 
Nevertheless, in spite of my ailiictiou, which 
has saddened me to the very soul, 1 sometimes, 
have a ray of hope, a sort of inner voice 
which tells me I shtidi pasa^ll my life in 
the bagne, a chained convict. ,Thia liojie 
sustains me. * 

Fifth of .April, eighteen hundred and 
ibrty-oight. At length, alter eleven mouths 
of most intense moral suffering, a hsfppy 
cbiiuge has taken place. Mpusieur Edouard 
de la Tour, who, I believe, has never doubted 
my innocence ha% at length succeeded in 
obtaining an improvement in my position. 
On my coming here he recommend^ me to 
tlie head surgeop of the marine, who, in his 
turn, recommended me to the notice of| 
Monsieur Lanoee, the inspector of convicts. 
Monsieur Lanoes soon saw how little I asso¬ 
ciated with the other prisooers; and, being 
pleased with my conduct, has employed me 
as his secretary. I am now free to move 
about all day, beinp^ chained only at night. 

Tenth of May, eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. . My father has been to see me. He 
came a week ago. What an interview 1 All 
'my wounds seemed to ' reopep. The 
sight of my father brought up before me,' 
the whole of my •trial, and the calumnies of] 
whiclflhave been ^the victim. No.doubtmyj 
father brought me* hope; but hope was 
scarcely any compensation for my misfortune. | 
My father was pleased to bear such good 
acoounts of me f.om my ohie&; he found ipe 
the same man; my manners were not changed. 
Indeed, the bagne is not my element, and 
although Ivsee crime v«ry near, I turif my 
head away from it. My father brought me a 
little silveir ci-oss, with a piece of creen ribbon 
attwhed to it She hail not trus^ herself to 
taken that little cross— 
which 1 knew |u«reU—from her neck, and 


tied the green libbon to it as a mute symbol 
of hope. I did nut need any token to assure 
myself she still believed in my innocence. 

When my father and I separated, we did 
not weep. But next day, I was token ill 
with a delirious fever, and sent to the hos¬ 
pital. My couipanions iu niisfortnne have 
since tola me that, in my delirium, the 
names of%iy father, my mother, my affianced. 
And my sistei^ were continually upon my lips, 

Tweiityti/uth of April, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. To-day I have seen my father 
for probably the last time, lu two days, 

I shall beaeut to Brest with three hundred 
and fifty-two other convicts. I h.ave now very 
little hojie that my iiiiioceuce will evur be¬ 
come known ; or that I shall ever again see 
those 1 love.. No one can iniagiue what 
1 suffered at parting with the ouli' friend 
I have seen during the last four years. 

Fourth of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. On arriving here upon the seventh 
of May last, 1 touud quite a different state of 
things from wuat I had left. I was again 
put in irons. Iu a few days we were fastened 
to each otler, two aipl two, by a link 
uniting the chains attached to our legs, and , 
,Beut to work in the fortifications. My 
sufferings during the fii'st eleven months, 
after my arrival at lloeliefort. I'ecorameuceJ, 
and would have probably coiitinuBdJ^lf Mon¬ 
sieur, the Inspector, of Convicts, who had 
be«i so kind to me, had pot recommended 
me to his colleague at Brest. And, iu leas 
than two months, I was employed us' a clerk 
in the interior of tlie bagne. 

'Sepleiuber, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three. father often writes to me, giving 
me great hopes ; Sud for tite last three years 
I have daily expected that the discovery 3f 
the guilty would put an eiul to my misfor- 
I tunes. But thali blessed day has not yet 
coma ; and althpugli 1 am ^Irnost inured to 
sull'eriugs of every description, hope alone 
sustains me. 

Juh’, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. Id 
his letter to me to-day, toy father tells me, 
that the public prosecutor at La Beolle has 
positivel.7 retused to make any investigation 
of my case. All our hopes ,are therefore 
blasted ! 1 know that my poor father has 

nearly exhausted all his resources, as well as 
' ruined his health, iu his endeavours to- 
discover the guilty parties. But it is all 
I useless ! His troubles must be greater evea 
than mine,—and 1 thiuk it would be better 
for us both if I were sent to Cayenne, i 
cannot any longer bear this sort of life. Some 
change I must have. 

First of September. To-day I have ad¬ 
dressed to Monsieiir, the Minister uf Marine, 
a petition j:;pque8ting to be sent away from 
France With thij first gang of convicts start¬ 
ing for Cayenne. My infention in leaving U 
to relieve my father. He must have rest; 
anil, long as 1 am here, he will not 

take it. Hia life ht dearer to me than my 
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own I and I km natr strong enongli to endnre 

_Lii^s_ 


* Piftli of November, Mr requMt has been 
. granted. Upoa the tenth of this month 1 
am to leave my native land for ever! I have 
written farewell letters to all those dear to 
me. 

Tenth evening. What an eventful day I 
have pained throngh! This morning 1 
started for Cayenne, and now 1 'am agsau 
Brest” Just as the steam convipf ship he 
Labonenx, with myself and four hundred 
and nine others, on board, bad been towed 
out of the port a government boat put off 
fifom the shore, making signals to us to wait 
for it- When it came alongside, who should 
mount on board but the ^Governor of the 
Bagne and ttiy late employer, Mouaienr 
Leclare, the inspector of the convicts. After 
exchanging a few words with the captoin, 
they both came np to where I was sitting, 
and Monsieur Leclare sud, “Delorme, a 
telegraphic message has jusj^ arrived from 
Paris, ordering your return to Brest" 

On my arrival at the bagne I found a 
letter from my dear father, iikorming mo 
. tliat one of the farm servants of the unfor¬ 
tunate Gay, named Lnmban, has, for some 
time past, been looked upon witli suspicion 
by th e vill agera, who always calKiitnLnmban- 
Gay. 2IR!iii.icur Fortin, the new ijablic prose¬ 
cutor at La Beolle, after instituting an in¬ 
vestigation of the rumours, has caused Lum- 
ban to be aiTested. 

1 am‘ now waiting in a feverish state of 
excitement. I cannot sleep. 

Fifteenth. This morning my father arrived 
here with despatches from the piiniic pro¬ 
secutor. His first words' were, “He has 


ednfessed! 


arrested ! ” j 


“ Thank God! ” I exclaimed, “ now I shall! 
die tranquilly.” For a. moment I knew 
neitlier what I qpid nor witat 1 did : ray 
faculties had abandoned me. But when 1 
recovered my sens-s, I asked my father who 
were the both he had mentioned. And to 
my surprise and chusternation he replied; 

“ The fitrm-servant and Victor Leblanc, Gay’s 
nephew! ” 

Eighteenth., Yesterday a despatch arrived 
from Parjf ; my irons were taken off, and I 
became delirions. My companions told me 
this morning that 1 repeated over and over 
again: “ Wlmt happiness j you see I am 
innocent! but I have suffered too much ! ” 

Nineteenth. Tiiis afternoon 1 left Brest 
a Tier embracing some of my comrades in 
capisvity, wlio wept while wishing mo good 
sijce<l. Although ill, I commenced aqy jour¬ 
ney, travelling in a ^st-chaise conducted by 
the gendarmerie. 

Sixteenth of December. At lei^th, after a 
most painful journey, and sleeping in tWenty- 
five prisons, I have arrived at Bordeaux. 
What different thoughts and emotions clashed 
together in me J The most trifling things 
Vconght biick to my mind such psunf^ re-i 


oollectioDsI Before, ,l had passed through 
those very streetd covered with chains; nov^ 
my costume is half convict and half civil; 1 
do not indeed know what 1 am mystlfl All 
1 can say is, I must look very strangely. 

I 'srea> immediately ooadocted betbre Mon¬ 
sieur, the Public Prosecutor, who baa caused 
myirelease from the hi^e. In mounting 
the steps of the Hall of Justice, I became 
bewildered-by kll the Ahougbts which as¬ 
sailed met Eight years before 1 had entered 
tho^ very doors in such different circum¬ 
stances. X sTiudderod as I thoqght how nar¬ 
rowly I escaped losing my head: at that time. 
On aiTivipg''befoVe the worthy magistrate, 
to whom 1 owe my honour and my lite, 1 
I ought to have thrown myself at his feet; for 
be is my saviour; that is the only name I 
can give him. Yet 1 hardly thanked him 1 
His presence seemed to chill me. I did not 
even smile. Indeed, for a long time now, I 
have not known how to smile. What was 
going on in me it would be ditflcnlt to 
explain. But I thought every momeut that 
my heart would burst. 

Seventeenth. I am grieved at the way in 
which I presented myself IxJore Monsieur, 
^ho Public Prosecutor. Perhaps he will 
think that the bagne has brutified me,-— 
that my suffjiriugB have made me unfeeling 
and indiife|;eut. 1 will write to him to¬ 
day to excuse etyeolf .and express my gra¬ 
titude. 

Here the diary ends abruptly; but at the 
request of his friends, Jules Delorme subse¬ 
quently added the little which remained to 
oe told of his story: 

Nothing remarkable occurred during my 
stay in jhe prisons of Bordeaux. 1 spent 
most of my time with Moni^eur de la Tour, 
who was going once more to defend me before 
the assizes. On being transfeiTcd to the 
prison of La Beolle, I had to bear another 
severe trial. My'-mother and sister, and my 
fiiititful Louise, came to see me. I cannot 
look biick to that interview. It is impossible 
to explain such seuiimcntj), but every feeling 
heart can understand them. Besides, why 
should I describe those outpourings of family 
affection, wliich c.an only be imagined by 
those wlip have felt them. 

Every day, as I saw roy former friends 
coming back to me, their nuisierons marks of 
sympathy formed a painful contrast tO' the 
way in which they had abandoned me eight 
years before. 

Upon the ninth of .Tanuary, ei^tesb hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five, Victor Leblanc and the 
farm-asrvant were tried for the murder of 
their uncle and master. The trial was merdy 
a form, they having both mode a dean bream 
of it long before. Victor was the iaa^ 
gator, and thh servant was the perpetrator, 
of the cringK^: receiving as his share two 
thousand francs, or eighty pounda My blood 
was literally frozen with i^rror .when 1 saw 













•Victor Leblanc the frfend of nay boyhood, sit- a censor with a paHifllity for the'spicing of 
ting in the place I had formerly occupied, and oatlis contained in the old style of comedy, 
confessing in open court tfiat he had been while another censor would havo ns much 
actuated tlirongbout, by feelings of liljhtred and horror of this peculiar' meahS. of excite- ' 
Jealousy bf my success in life. Having once ment as a field-preacher. One censor may bo 
got rid of me, he felt confident of winning rather loose in his notions of moj-allty, nmy 
Louise. But here fee was defeatea. For, be piVone to loltrate that which can scarcely 
when hdtd pressed l^y her own family to be endmd, may be cliaiilably broad in his 
forget me, and marry, Louise had finniy critical iijterpictations, mentally quoting that i 
refused, expressing her deterqdnntionjfoenter l|ighly eonveiwent maxim which wishes evil ' 
fi convent if further tronbled'uppn the unto Jiim who evil tliinkcth. Another eensor 
subject. So, being , an only Child, ^le was may carry fastidiousness to a pitch that is 
alhtwed to have ber^wn way.' \ • absurdly unbearable: may see an impropriety 

Victor Leblanc was sentenced to hard lurkingin^every phrase, and a dou' le me.aning 
I.abour for life, the farm-s#rvaqt to twenty couvejed m every point. It is an established 
years imprisonment; and, twodftys afterwards, law, tliab one censor cannot recall aqd re- 
I I was solemnly reinstated in niy legal censor the work which his predecessors havo j 
righu. . censored.' He mfcy expend his fury upon 

In another fortnight I was quietly married the translated productions of iin'unscnipidons 
j in the little church of Bazeille. French si.ige, that come under the operation 

1 —...... of his personal pruiiing-kuife, but those per- 

i AN OFFICIAL SCABECROW. formances that have gone beh^^re he has no 

d - power to touch, while the eilusions of the 

'[ If any Bight Honourable Prime WTiniater elder driimatistf stare him in the face, and 
i of England were to request the favour of my mode him with what great critics are pleased 
li‘ attendance at the Treasury one morning, ahil to c.dl their mule, li"»rty, hones!, ami rampant 
'1 when I was standing before him upon the strength. When the PafUiau vtiudevLllo has 
li '.I'urkey carpet in the lofty room, were to say gone forth from his ofiioe, witliout stain andi 
I to me heartily and heiievolently, absence ‘without rejiroacli, he must be painfully 
I ilia his voice and manner of all official conscious thh|) there are still in existence 
I i-cstrainl: "Tomkins, you have, fli your time, many fine Bo.aiinionts and Fletchers-, .ssrtain 
(lone the state some service, and^iang me if acting ediliods of Romeo, and of Othello, to 
j you shall not have any ofnee yon like to say little of Congiefe, and a host of that 
■i name,” I solemnly believe that 1 should period. • 

I res(K»nd by naming the office of Examiner But still, notwithstanding these drawbacks 
!' anil Licenser of Plays. 1 (jo not covet and !l;lll(> 3 •a^u‘•^s, his position is an euviabio J 
'I tlie eujoinments of the appoihtment—for the one.- Other functionaries who adminislRr j 
,1 sum of four liuudred jiouuds per annum, the routine of government, may enjoy an 
;1 salary', and a fee tfpon every play, song, or importance fur transcending his ; their pay |i 
j entertainment intended for representation on ra.ay be greater,'and they may dine raor# j 
j| the stage, would liave few charms in toy eyes I frefpie.iitly at the table of their monarch ; ij 
jj —but it would be because I long to fill sndi j but these things^ are no mensnra of tlio J 
,1 a syffiere of nsefnbiesa in the government of | real benefit the^ confer upon the country, j 
my country. Wliat pride and joy there | It is not only In the wijlacity of moral ij 
j would be in feeling that J vras the guardit.n: sentinel that the !icen-or of plays may be I 
j and conservator of public moi’idity, the | regardeil witli envy; be has another function, ii 
Tfc one single barrier left to stem the tide of To liis c.are is oonfidetl the safe custody of j 
I w'ritten impropriety and represented vice? Church and State, the prcs-JiTation of political ! 
j Vthile on -every aid* there raged around me dignity, and the protection of royalty from j 
I the violent, uncontrolled liberty and licence tlio ru.le attacks of unscrupulous dramatic i 
I of literature and the yiress, I alone should satirists. When the vulgar builesquo writer j 
remain calm and dignified, working in my hurls liis wordy missiles witli a reckless hand i 
little circle of self electc 1 and time-hbnoiired at the head of the devoted minister for tiio 
utility, checking ,the encroachments of a time being, it is the proud duty of the 
freedoja that is not required for the public! licenser of plays to interpose Ids slender 
good, and purifying.the poisoned spring of shield, and turnback tbe shafts of ridicule 
the people’s aionsemeuts at the fountain intended for his master. The licenser ot 
head. Ooi^ any man, with an inborn sense plays is elevated into a serene political 
of the virtues^ of order, decency, and pro- atmosphere, high aliove all-the paltry coini- 
priety, of the ioculculahle benefits arising deration^and influences of party spirit. He 
from a careful governmental supervision of stands immoveable, while administrations 
thought and action, wish for a more congenial come ami go. He knowa nothing of the 
employment? I think not. J snbile distinStions, between Whig and RadL- 

Of course, in filling an office qf this kind, cal, Tory and Conservative. To him they 
much miist depend upon the indi'«Mual tastes arc all bdking, working, governing men. 
and habits of the censor. What i?biie m<tu’s They claim the shelter of his smalt, but 
food is another man’s poison. 1 can imagine hospitable office^ and, Uke a large-hearted 
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liemit of 'the wiltieruess, he accords it to 
them all. 

Tliej-e is a conwderalilo body of men in 
this countiry who have no veneration for the 
old landmarks ofpublic safety and goverii- 
mentiil checks. They cannot see the im* 
jiort'ince of the duty exercised by any officer 
appointed to watch over the tone and purity 
of any portion of tlie public pregs. Th^y 
consider that the stream of lite/ntiire is' be^' 
left to flow on unguided, whei'ev^jt lilteth; 
as, tbe more it flows, the more it'contributes 
towards its own piiritlcatiou. Some even go 
80 far in tbeir logical deiuonstmtious as to 
d^clakn against the folly of setting up an 
arbitrary standard of morality before the 
general morality of the country evolves and 
creates that standard. Sosieties for the sup¬ 
pression of vice are looked upon as mistaken, 
but well-intentioned, orgiiniaations; fighting 
with shallows ; occasionally coutribnting to a 
great injustice by aiding in the punishment 
of an individual fur the sins of the mass; 
removing a moral sore from i: notorious pai-t 
of the metropolis to auother part that has 
not yet grown quite so notorious 

To jiersous nohirng these opinions, who 
butt at shams as a mad Spanish bull rushes at 
a picador, aud who hate expediencies and com¬ 
promises as a Puritan does the,^.'il One, the 
office q^;^aininer of plays must appear to be 
one of the most feeble, the most iuelfectnal, tlie 
most unnecessary, and the most ridiculous of 
all the many absifrd offices that custom aud 
an iuiiolent country have placed at the dis¬ 
posal of a British minister. Such' men ai'e 
aceustomed to laugh unmercifully at the 
possible ohaunela of evasion aud freedom that 
exist to render the position of licenser of 
plays as empty and powerless for all practical 
general good as the fluttering rags on a pole in 
the midst of a field of corn. The examiner 
of the light and varied-priiductions of dra¬ 
matic genius, thfr preserver 'of public mora¬ 
lity, is a scarecrow. He is the phantom, 
the vestige of a shadow of ancient, bygone 
authority. He is like an old watchman of 
the last century, who looked a substantial 
representative of oi-der and power at a 
moderate distance; but who it was found, 
upon cloaer inspection, could be tripped up 
by a chud. He is like a mastiff chained 
firmly to a stake, who makes a hostile noise, 
and might do some little damage to those 
who ventured within the circle of his in¬ 
fluence, but who is powerless for harm 
beyond those narrow limits. He is like an 
imposing beadle who presents an opposition 
to the entrance of a dirty urchin into the 
sacred temple, wMle tbe dirty urchin darts 
in between his legs. If his personal judg¬ 
ment or his sense of official duty lead him to 
proliibit the theatrical representation of a 
particular piece, he knows Vhat it can be 


printed and circulated as a literary work, 
and afterwards'r^nd in public by .the anther 
or any other lecturer, without Ids having the 
slightestrlpfiiience over its destiny in these 
two latter forms. When he has exercised 
the pruning-knife with more than his usual 
energy wd care, he feels that the sentiments 
and opinions he has thereby expunged may 
be ibimdered from Uie orators’ platform, or 
printei^ju hundreds of thousands of copies in 
any form dally, weekly, hourly, monthly, 
quartetlj^, morhiug, or ejreuiug magazine, or 
newspap^ l^at the printing-presses of the 
country are eternally pouring ^er the laud. 
He has no cqnlrol over the improvised out¬ 
pourings '(vulgarly called gagging)- of the 
inspired comic actor. The very criticisms 
upon the amended play will supply to millions 
of readers the rejected passages, fiavouriug 
them with free and disrespectful comments 
upon the judgment and utility of the moral 
dramatic sentinel of the state. To interpose 
. the voice of authority in such a tempest of 
I literary wrath is like holding up the frailest 
; parasol to protect the head from a shower of 
I red-hot lava and cinders dropping from a 
! fiery volcano. It is useless ; auil the contest 
! is one where the most honour aud profit is 
*got by retreat and resignation. 

For these reasons, disliking fictions of pow er 
—authority Which is no authority—and gene¬ 
rally shams of all’kiuds ; knowing also, in the 
present state (j( popular feeling and popular 
liberty, that there is no chance in this world 
of tiie licenser of plays ever being made a 
moi-e solid, bq^icficial reality than lie now is, 
or of his bcing^ aided and abetted in -iiis 
functions and duties by a censorship of public 
priutiug, and of public 'speaking; having 
also an inhuman taste for striking weak 
and totlering ofiicials over the head, and 
burying such dead nonentities quickly out 
of the public sight; 1 would gladly and 
willingly, as I have said before, accept the 
appointment of examiner of pl^s, from -the 
Prime Minister's hands, that 1 miglit lock 
up the department, and put the key In my 
pocket, writing outside the door those familiar 
words, “ Goue away : return uncertain.” « 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS 
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A mKLY JOUliNAL. 

GONDUCTE D,. BY OXARt.E S DICKENS. 

■ ■SATfttoAT. JULY SI,-1856. , 


WHEN GEOEQE THIRD WAS the young heir on the grand tour, numinally 

• KINGf. • • as a preceptor, really as a servile cginpanion. 

j In the second volume—just published—of Or he would write {pamphlets and paragraphs 
Mr. Massey’s.well-planned History of Eng- for his employe^ give his clerical iunueuce 
land during the reign of George the Third, in his own paiish at election^ even become 
there is a chapter upon English manners in the distributor of bribes. Such men obtained 
the young days of that king which brings stalls, deaneries, and bishoprics; and, by their 
togetlier very cleverly a good many interest- morals, cast discredit on the church. All 
' ing details, and which we must needs rifle of this lay at the root of that indifference to 
j some of its contents. The judicious critic religion whiclf pervaded “good" society, lle- 
will say that the chapter is not fair, that it ligious observances were ofienly derided, and 
j tells 1.11 the evil of this portion of our good no man wl^ dreaded ridicule would venture, 
j old times, and omits compensating details, in polite company, to Show any respect for 
I Very true—so be it. The author’s reply to sacred things. 

i tho judicious critic doubtllas would be, th«t State patronage was in the king’s hands; 
he tells of no exceptional misdeeds or short- and the rjjyfl power—even perhaps the Pro¬ 
comings ; he tells of what our forefathers did testant succession—was mamtai 9 e'l.ouly by 
as a community. A terrilde pictu^ of our tho use or abuse of it. Sir Robert Walpole 
] own day might be drawn ffom the criminal was the first who systematically carried on 
reports, and if Mr. Massey’s account of the the king’s government b^ means of parlia- 
•early days of George the Third came,£rom mentary corruption. He troubled himself 
such sources, we certainly could match it in little—writes Mr. Massey—about any niceties 
the year one thousand «ght hundred and or intricacies of management, but went 
fifty-eight. But the contrast is fairly pro- straighUto the point. He bought the mem- 
voked, and it cotoea strongly in aid of our her with a place,; or, if he only wanted a vote 
I old doctrine, that bad as society may be now, it he bought it .with money taken from Hhe 
I has been worse and is becoming batter: tlmt secret-service fund. The jOuke of Newcastle 
I our duty is not to deplore the past, but to extended and organised the sy&tem so suc- 
aiH»ly all energy to the securing of a noble cessfully, that “By its operation alone, in the 
future. absence of evefy other qvaKfication for power, 

Great scandal is caused now-a-ilays in the he became, for some years, the dictator of the 
church by excess of zeal. But, in the early administration. His plan was to buy up the 
days of George the Third,.BCaDdal arose from small consl tuen.-ies. At one time he was 
excess of infidelity. The supple family parson 1 said to have faimed, in this manner, one 
with his bottle a«d his pack of cards—the third of the House of Commons. 

Iteveresd Mr. Sampson, whose acquaintance The beau of the time of Anne and of the 
we are. now making in Mr. Thackeray’s Hanoversuecession was painted and perfumed 
. Virginians—belongs to the past days of which-like a woman. He took woman’s time over' 
we speak. Family livings still exist; but they his toilet, wore silks, brocades, lace, em- 
are not given t<^ secure bread to tho &mily broidery, and jewels. He seldom stirred 
foolj to the disreputable dependant of a disso- abroad on foot except for a turn in th^^Mall • 
lute patron, to tb« son of a jobbing attorney and, if he had only to cross the street from- 
in part payment for service done, or to clients his lodging to a tavern, ho was conveyed in 
found in the worst company. The greater a chair. His time, away from home was 
proportion of the livings were, in the 'tinie spent in gallantry and gaming. He’ read 
of which we speak, thus filled. Of the re- plays,Novels, lampoons and tracts in ridicule 
mainder, a large part were in the hands of of religkm, and condemned educated men as 
, gentlemen indeed, but of gentleqien wljo fre- prigs and pedants. The men of fashion who 
quented fashionable assembliBs, sauntered at were inen* *of wit, however high their ambi- 
watsring-places, or haunted, tho levees of tion, usually looked low for their pleasure, 
great men. A clergyman whqdid not chase When vindictive enemies sought for whatever 
the fox, was commonly a huntSSs for prefer- charges could discredit Sir Robert Walpole 
ment; and, with that view, would accompany not a voice urged against the miuister^the 
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grouness of liis (sonveraation and tba periodi¬ 
cal debauclieries of Poughton, which were to 
the whole-country matters of talk, but not of 
’censure. 1?hflsy Monged to the life of the 
day. Of. three men who weqp leading mio'- 
isters during the early port of th'e reign,of 
Geoigc the Third, two. Lord Snndwh and 
Sir Francis Dashwood—^the one successively 
' Secretary of State and J’inst Lord <-of the* 
Admiralty, the other Chancellor of . the 
Exchequer — wore the most KotoriouslT 
profligate men of the day. They “were Ihe^ 
foonders of the Franciscan Club, which, in' 
the ruins of Medmcnham Abl)ey, scoffed at 
the sacred things of hearth and altar. 

In those days ministers of state held drily 
levees, at which bishops and priests, jobbing 
members of parliament, nfeyors who had 
boroughs to sell, agents, pamphleteers, coffee¬ 
house politicians wei-e acotistomed to attend, 
flocking about the man who posseawd power 
and patronage, deserting him as be lost in¬ 
fluence, ever in search of notice from the man 
in whose counts it seemed to tliem most pro- 
fliable to be, time-servers and sjcophiints. 
The mansion of the J>iike of Ntwcastle in 
Lincohi’s inn Fields was the most extensive 
mart of patron.agc ever opened in this conntiy, 
and it was thronged with clients. Ayheij 
this duke fell, after a dictatorslifp* of fifteen 
years, tl» bring himself assumed tiie keeping 
of the great source of corruption ; his Ma¬ 
jesty’s own kvees yens thrown open, and tiie 
saloons of ministers were thronged no more. 

We li.'we referred to the gaming, and we 
return to that. It was the gi’eat vice of Eng- 
* tkoit during a large part of the cighteciitii 
century. Cards, dice, and betting ‘tugaged 
people of all ranks and ail ages—b'l'.rucd 
or* unlearned—*man ot woinAn. Whist re¬ 
quired too much thonghtt the ganjbler also 
could not intoxicate }umseif,.w ith it rajiidly 
enough. Brag, cri^p, basset, pnibrc, hazard, 
cmniperee, loo, spadille could be played 
quit^y without brains. The ordinaiy stakes 
were higb. At oiie of the proprielaiy clubs 
-‘•W’Mte’s, Erookes’a; Boodle’s—instituted to 
evade the statute against gaming-houses, the 
lowest stake was fifty pounds, and it was a 
irairamou thing for a gentleman to lose or win 
ten thousafid pounds in an evening. Some- 
' 'times a whole fortune was fust at a sitting. 
Every fashionable assembly was a gaming¬ 
house. l^iarge balls and routs had not yet 
come iCt'o vogue. A ball seldom consisted of 
•Tftiore than ten or twelve couples. When a! 
lady received company, card-tables were pro-1 
Tided for all the guests, and even when tliere j 
was dajicing, cards formed the pmeipaj part 
entertainment. Ladies often contracted 
aflw of honour to fine gentlemen krjer than 
could pay, larger th^au they coqjd venture 
to confess to a.father or a husbijud. All this 
tended to evil, 

Few women were well taught. In town, 
levity was the fashion. In the days of Queen 
Anne, the daughter of a country geuikmuQ 


I was bred as a cook; and, that she might do 
I her duty as a hostess, often reoeived lessons 
I from a carVuig-master. If site married in 
I tlte countp, she might get a husband with 
the 'CTaoes of a publican wbo< would press 
friend tOi drink away their reason as urgently 
as she was bound, if poerible. to .makif them 
eat tg abshlute repletion. She probably be¬ 
came the mistress o£ a hall containing no 
[literature, bgyond a cookery-book, and a 
filthy bo§It of drjhkifig^ongs—the Justice of ' 
thePeace-^a b(H>k'of sports and a theological 
' tract or two. •> ^ 

The country town, if not of the fu’st 
class, depended; fof- its supply of literature 
solely on the occasional visits, of a hawker or 
travelling agent of some distant house of 
busiuesB, The state of the roads duriug a 
great part of the year made visiting impos¬ 
sible. Agriculture was still represented by 
patches of cultivation, seen at intervals 
between the swam{>s and wastes that formed 
the pervading character of the landscape. 
Neat country vilLas with trim lawns, and 
well-kept walks, skrubberies furnished from 
all regions of earth, and briglit conservatories, 
dill not then exist; even a common flow er- 
gjirden was not n usual appendage to the 
house of ageutleuiau qualified to be kiiigtit 
of the shire. JThe house, though substantiaf, 
was rarely clean, and hud, under its windows, 
not the jessamine and rose.s, Init the stables 
and the kennel. 'No wouder that people wlio 
had means flocked out of tlio country, 
into Bondun, aud, if they did not stay there, 
carried London fashions home. 

In tin* iMvrly days of George the Tliird there 
were still to be found country gentlemen of 
the old type; hut,Commonly,the country lady 
had received some polish in tin* iin'trojjolis, 
and took Tier daughters for the like henefit to 
8 [>eiid a winter in London oV a season at 
Bath, after they came lionie from the board¬ 
ing school. London had grown, aud rotida 
into it had thrivert^ so that, about a hundred 
years ago, a writer^ liml to tqieak with won¬ 
der of the new town lately sprung «]) fi om 
Piccadilly to Tyburn Jhjad (now Oxford 
Street) im cuvering an area larger than the 
cities of liristol, E.veter, aud York pflt toge¬ 
ther. 

Up to,the middle of the last century, 
gaming remained the fashionable entertain¬ 
ment; but tiie high play of' the, clubs then 
lUiide of it a pursuit too serious for mixed 
society. Oflier diversions ^ere invented, and 
numerous places of amusement opened in 
London and the suburbs. The fawionable 
dinner hour was three or four. Tlie evening 
began at seven. The theatre, a card-drum, a 
bail aud an occasional masquerade, no longer 
sufficed for the crowd of pleasitre seekers thaiti 
was flocking every year mto London.. 
lagh, VaoxhulbMrs. Comelys’s, and ii(n 
theon, tbere{p<e, became iaaMonablo places of 
resort. 

Banelagh supplied, at Q'mlsea, spacious 
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assembly-rooms ■witb a filHi baai The large 
area of •the building was t^hron^d as a pro- 
menade, made somewhat select % the price 
of admiseiou. There were boxef opening to 
the garden for thoae^ho desired more strictly 
select Bomety. To Baselagh, visitoiB repaired 
to Be% the world of jliODdon, and dignified 
clergymen who did not venture*-iatos other 
pnbUc ossembliee, saw nothing obiectitmable* 
in its rotunda, ’^•anxhal^ trom ^ time cff* 
Queen Anne to an advanced peeipd of the 
reign of George the Third, soas a'fiuhiouable 
sink of ii^ray. Tlie lessed; ih eeventeen 
hundred and sizty-fotir, made an attempt to 
check the wickedness thdb nv.fie scandalous 
if not unsafe for any decent woman to enter 
the garden. He closed the secluded walks, 
and lit up the recesses; but tlie young gen¬ 
tlemen of fashion, resenting this ifivasiou of 
their privileges, tore down tlie barriei’S and 
put out the new lights. At Almaok’s people 
of quality assemWed for high iday. In Soho 
Square, Mrs. Comelys kept a house of on ex¬ 
clusive character, but of questionable reputa¬ 
tion. Masquerades and operas—approached 
tlirough guinea tickets—were the ostensible 
ftiuusements, assignations, the real business 
of the establisbmdlit. "ViSorst of all was gn j 
Hs-sembly called the Coterie, a mixod club of j 
llie most fashionable ladies aiid gentlemen ; i 
1 be ladies balloting for the gfiutlemen, and j 
tlie geutlemen for tiie ladies. * | 

Mr. Maasey tells us that nuloss we are to j 
'discredit the concurrent testimony of the j 
jmlpit, the press, the stage, the reciS'ils of 
courts of juBlice, iirivale IgtObrs and tradition j 
—wliich has hardly oeased to be recent—it is , 
manifest that the depravity of msunci's in j 
tliia country from the accession of the House j 
of Heuover to the end, at Icus^ of tlie first , 
ten years of, George the Third, was not 
excelled in the decline of the Human empire 
or in the decay of the old French monarcliy.” 

Marriages of conveuience were tlien tlie 
rule. Parents concluded them between each 
other as business couti'acts, and upon women 
thin practice was moat oppressive. The power 
of a father in th# disposal of his daughter 
was as a general rule, absolute. Y oung is'ople 
sought escape from under this oppression by 
clandestine matches,and these weie multiplied 
l>y the uncertam state of the niiuriagc law. 
M’e pass over the frightful abuses to which 
way was ipadif by a custom tliat declared 
eve^ marriage v^lid that; was performed any 
where between persons of any age and under 
any circumstances, if it was solemnised by an 
oi'dained minister of the Protestant- and 
Komau ChiA’ch with the consent of the edn- 
tracting parties. IhiB rule begot Fleet par¬ 
sons, and gave, it was said, the revenue of a 
bishoprio to Keith’s chapel iu Maj' P^ir. 
Thrte (diiousand couples were married in one 
yew at that chapeL Its advertisements aji- 
fieared in the newspaper alinlM daily, and, 
through the year* seventeen hundred and fifty, 
this atrocious puff was prefixed to tliem in 


the PnMio Advertiser: “ We are informed 
that Mrs. Keith’s corpse was removed from 
her husband’s hous^ in May Fa^ the middip 
of Octolier lost, to an apothecM^’s in Bouth 
Audley Street, where she lies in a room hung 
with mourning, and is to continue there until 
Mr. Keith Can attend iier funeraL” 

London streets, in the early days of George 
the Third, were infested with bold thieves, 
who did scruple to stop carnages after 
dark irf jHie public thoroughfares. Drui^en 
men were constantly to be met; no woU- 
dressed person cotild walk far wiUiout re¬ 
ceiving-insult or injury; a walk of a mile out 
of town could not be taken, even in the Say- 
time, without some risk of being *wayiaid. 
In the streets Uie narrow footway was, until 
seventeen huncSed and sixty-ooe, separated 
from the carriage-road only by a line of un- 
conneeb'd stakes or posts, set at wide inter¬ 
vals, and it was frequently blocked up "with 
chairs, wlseelbarrows, or obstructions placed 
there for tlis direct purpose of annoyance. 
Carmen and nackney coachmen considered it 
good sport to s))liU5b- clean people from head 
to foot. 1^ a terrified woman or bewildered 
stranger alipjied into tlie kennel, there were 
siionts of triumpli and delight. In the road¬ 
way the /sonfiiaion was yet greater. Tliero 
being mf t-l-gnlations for the traflfic, dead 
locks and stoppages arose. Lou8 aftercations 
were then savollen Jiy the chorus about car¬ 
riages of cripples and boggars, aud if there 
were ladies in a family-coach some street 
vocalist was likely to begin a filthy song, of 
which the refrain would be taken iijj by 
humorous bystanders. Mobs were common ; 
foreigners were habitually insulted ; some¬ 
times a pickpqcket was hauled to the piiiqp ; 
Bonietimes a man came by, shrieking under 
the lash at the cart tail. 

Snch is themcwmnt given by Mr. Massey 
on Ids faith as a hhtoriiui, of the condition 
from which we have surely worked- some 
little way upward since the first years of 
the reign of George the Third, and iu the 
lifeLime of liis immediate predecessors. For 
every statement in it there is plenty of 
anihority. It is not a complete picture of 
those times, but it is a picture of tliat part 
of tiiem wliich uow is dead, and we have 
copied it for the pleasurable contempbition 
of any one who is at all zealous for a revival 
of old habits. 


CHIP. 

A rOSTSCRlPT UrOK SARAWAK. 

The other day WO described the career of 
E.ijnli Brooke. Setting out from the form of 
opiuion iuto which many other minds than 
our own bad I>een oast, by a course of hosi ile 
agitatitai that has year after year- brought 
accusation after accusatiiHi against tlmt 
geutteman, we had traced for ourselves, 
through.narratives and documents, every 
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point in hk public history, with what result 
our readers know. Ii^uiry led us to a pe^ 
feet vindication of his patriotism < and his 
honesty. 3b what we have already said, we 
may now add one or two points which have 
been more recently brought under our notice. 

In the matter of the pirates’ head-monepr, 
it is well to know that, of the large sums paid 
on that account for the attacks on pirates in 
the Eastern Seas, Kr James BrOoke never 
received a coin, that he always objed^dd to the 
principle of head<money, and entirely con¬ 
curred in the repeal of the statutes. More 
also than his exoneration from aU blame in 
bis‘dealings with the pirates, was the result 
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hundred and fifty-five, wrote thus:— 

" The inquiry afaiuh has ended m the coni|i1cte ex¬ 
culpation of Bir James Brooke fiom the chaigrs 
made against him, has at the same time brouglit to 
light abundant evidence of the bencfirial result ol his 
administiaUoD of the affaiis of Sar.Ovak, which are ! 
exhibited by the establishment of confidc-nee anil the 
incicase of trade, and are speh as to duseg'-e the appio- 
hation of her Majesty's government.” 

By careful inquiry into the whole course 
of afEtirs at Sardwak, we have become firm 
converts to the opinion, that iibl English 
^jah dBaefves also the approbation of the 
country. 

But he deserves more than the sentiment 
of approbation ; he deserves active support. 
Tybat is to be finally the beneficial result of 
Sir James Brooke’s patriotic struggle to 
eecdre for Great Britain a station of her own 
between India and China in the "Bastern 
sef s } No benefit at all can* result from the 
desertion of a brave man, who* has given his 
life’s labour and all his fortune to secure this 
great advantage to bis country, and we shall 
be glad to see that,the EDgliBh.governmeut is 
now again alive to iti importance. 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 

CBAFTKS THE SEVENTB. 

” I BATE told ^ou that I heard much of this 
story from a friend of the lutendant of the 
De Crdquyf^ whom he met with in London. 
Some years afterwards—the summer before 
my loi-d’s death—I was travelling with him' 
in Devonshire, and we went to see the French 
prisouere of war on Dartmoor. We fell into 
coiiveniation with one of them, whom I found 
out to be the very Pierre or whom I had 
heard before, as having been involved in tbe 
fatal story of Cldment and Virginie, and by 
him I was told much of their last dayi^ and 
thus I learnt how to have some sympathy 
with all those who were concerned in those 
terrible events ; yes. even with the younger 
Morin himself, on whose behalf Pierre spoke 
warmly, oven after so long a time had elapsed. 

“For when the younger Morin called at 
the porter’s lodge on the evening of day I 


when 'Virginie bj^d gone out f6r the first 
time after so many months’ confinement to 
the concieigerie, he was struck with' the im¬ 
provement tn her appearance. It seems to 
nave hardly been that be thought her beauty 
greater; far, in addition to the fact that she 
was not beautiful, Mwin had arrived at 
that point of being enamoured when^ It does 
not signify whether the beloved one is plain 
6rlovciy-“oh«-baB/encbaa^d one pair of eyes, 
which hencelbrwAt;d see her through their 
own medium. < But Morim noticed the faint 
increase of iioltur and li^t in ^^er counte- 
uauce. It was as thou^ she had broken 
through her, tliii^cloud of hopeless sorrow, 
and was dawning forth into a happie'r life. 
And so, whereas during her grieij he had 
revered and respected it even to a point of 
silent 8ym}>athy, now that she was gladdened, 
ilia heart rose on tbe wings of strengthened 
liopes. Even in the dreary monotony of 
this existence in hia Aunt Babette’s con- 
ciergerie Time had not failed in his work ; 
and now, perhaps, soon he might humbly 
strive to help Time. The very next day he 
returned—on some pretence of business—to 
the Jlfitel Dugnesclin, and made his aunt’s 
rpom, rather than his autft herself, a present 
of roses and geraniums tied up in a bouquet 
with a tricolorrribbon. Virgmie was in the 
room, 8iUiug,at the coarse sewing she liked 
to do for'MadamenBabette. He saw her eyes 
brighten at the sight of the flowers; she 
asked fais aunt to let her arrange them; he 
saw lihr untie the ribbon, and with a gesture 
of dislike throw nt on the ground, and give 
it a kick with her little iwt, and even lu 
this girlish manner of insaltiug liis dearest 
prejudices he found something to admire. 

“As he was coming out, Pierre stopped 
him. The lad had been trying to arrest bin 
couriu’s attention by futile grimaces and 
signs played off behind Vi^inie’s back; but 
Monsieur Morin saw nothing bat Mademoi¬ 
selle Cannes. However, Pierre was not to 
be baiffed, and Monsieur Morin found him in 
waiting just outside the threshold. 'With his 
finger on his lips, Fieire walked on tiptoe by 
his companion’s side till tliey would have 
been long past sight or hearing of the cou- 
ciergerie, even liM the inhabitants devoted 
themselves to the purposes of spying or 
listening. 

“ ‘ Chut.' * said Pierre, at lust. ‘ She goes 
out walking;’ ” 

“‘Well I ’ said Monsieur Morin, half curi¬ 
ous, half anuoyed at being disturbed in the 
deliutous reverie of the future iuto wkich he 
longed to fall. 

“ ‘ Well! It is not well. It is bad.* 

“‘Why 1 I do not ask who she ii^ but I 
have Imy ideas. She is an aristocrat, Do 
the peofue about here begin to suspect her P 

“‘No, no!’*eaid Fierre. ‘But she goes 
out walkiugc-^^^e has gone these two morn¬ 
ing 1 liave watched her. She meets a 
num-Hdie is ftiends with him, for she talks 
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to him as eagerly as he doesito her—mamma 
cannot tell who he is.’ * 

“‘Has my aunVseen.him 1* ^ 

*“ No; not scrmudh as a fly’s wing of him. 
I myself have only seen his back. It strikes 
me like a familiar back, and yet f cannot 
think %ho it it.' 'Bat they separate with 
sudden darts, lik^ two birds who have^ieen 
together to feed their young ones. One 
moment they are la close calk,«th<£r heads 
togetiier chuekottmg, the next he Ifda turned 
up some bye street,\nd Mad^ifioiselle Cannes 
is close upo» me—has almost d&ught me.’ 

“^Bttt she did not s^ youl’ inquired 
Monsieur Morin, in so altered » voice that 
Pierre gave him one of his quick peneti-atiug 
looks. He was struck by the way in which 
his cousin’s features—always coarse and 
common-plsce—'had become contracted and 
pinched ; atruck, too, by the livid look on his 
sallow complexion. But ns if Morin was 
conscious of the manner in which his face 
belied his feelings, he made au effort, and 
smiled, and patted Pierre’s head, and thanked 
liim ior his intelligence, and gave liim a five- 
franc piece, and bade him go on with his ob¬ 
servations of Mademoiselle Cannes’ move¬ 
ments, and report all to hitta. • 

. “ Pierre returned home with a light heart, j 
tossing up his five-franc pi«!e as he ran. 
Just as he was at the coticiergerig door, a 
great tall man bustled past^him, and snatched 
.his money away from him, looking back with 
• a, laugh, wtiich added insult to injury. J*ierre 
iiad no redress; no one had witnessed the 
impudent tlieft, and if they had, no one to be 
Keen in the street was strong enough to give 
liim redress. Besides Pierre had seen enough 
of the state of the streets of Paris at that 
time to know that friends, not enesnies, were 
required, and 4he man had a bad air about 
him. But all these considerations did not 
keep Pierre from bursting out into a ,fit of 
crying when he was once more under his 
raolher’s roof; and' Virgihie, who was alone 
there (Madame ^bette having gone out to 
make her daily purchases), might have 

S ined him pommeled to death by the 
less of his soils. 

“ ‘ What is the matter 1 ’ asked she. ‘ Speak, 
my child. What hast thou 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Ho has robbed me 1 he has robbed me ! ’ i 
was all Pierre could gulp out. 

“ ‘ Bobbed thee! and of what, my poor 
boy ?’ said Yirgifiie, stroking his hair gently. 

“*Of iny five-franc piece—of a five-franc 
piece,’ said Pierre, ooiTecting himself, and 
leaving out the word my, half fearful lest 
Virginie sbould inquire how lie became pos¬ 
sessed of such a sum, and for 'what services it 
had been given him. But, of course, no such 
idea Mine into her head, for it wonfd iiave 
been impertinent, and she was gentle-born. 

^' Wait a moment, my 
going to the one small drawl^in the inner 
apai'tment, which held all her few possessions, 
she brought blck a little ring—a ring just 


with one ruby in ib—which.she had worn in 
the days when she eared to wear jewels. 

‘ Take this,’ she said, *‘«id run with it to a ^ 
jeweller’s. It is but a poor, ‘valtteless thing, ‘ 
but it wilt bring you in your five francs at 
any rate.. Go ! I desire yen.’ 

But I cannot’ said the boy, hesitating; 
some dim sense of honour flitting through his , 
inisty Morals. 

* “ ‘Yes; jfiiu must!’ she continued, urging 
him witB Jler hand to the door. ' Bun .' if it 
brings in more than five francs, you shall re¬ 
turn the surplus to me.’ 

“Thus tempted by her urgency, ani I 
suppose, reasoning with himself to the effect 
that he might as well have the money, and 
then see whether he thought it right to act 
as a spy upon h^ or not—the one action did 
not pledge him to the other, nor yet did she 
make any conditions with her gift—^Pierre 
went off with her ring ; and, after repaying 
himself his five francs, he was enabled to 
bring Virgini| back two more, so well had he 
managed his affairs. But, although the whole 
transaction did not leave him bound, in any 
way, toldisfover or forward Virginie’s wishes, 
it did leave him pledged, according to his code, 
to act according to her advantage, and he con¬ 
sidered himself the judge of the best course-to 
be pursii^l'to this end. And, moreover, this 
little kiudaess, attached him to hA* personally. 
He began to think, how pleasant it would be 
to have so kind and generous a person for a 
relation; how easily his troubles might be 
borne if he had always such a ready Jieiper 
at hand ; how much he should like to make 
her likj him, and come to him for the^ro- 
tection of his mascnline power. First of all 
his duties as jicr self-appointed squire c^o 
the necessity of finding out who her strange 
new acquaintance was. Thus, you see, he 
arrived at the*eaipe end, vifi supposed duty, 
that he was .previonslv ^iledged to vifi, in¬ 
terest. I fancy a good number of us, when 
any line of action will promote our own 
interest, can make ourselves believe that 
reasons exist which coffipel ns to it as a duty. 

“ lu the course of a very few days, Pierre 
had so circumvented Virginie as to have dis¬ 
covered that her new friend was no other 
than the Norman farmer in a different dress. 
This was a great piece of knowledge to 
impart to Morin. But Pierre was not pre¬ 
pared for the immediate physical effect it had 
on his cousin. Morin sate suddenly down on 
one of the seats in the Boulevards—^it was 
there Pierre had met with him accidentally— 
when he heard who it was that Virginie met. 

I d» not suppose that the man had the 
faintest idea of any relationship or even 
previous acquaintanceship between CI6ment 
and. Vii^nie. If be thought of anything 
beyond the mere presented to him that 
his idol was in communication with another 
younger, handsomer man than himself, it 
must have been that the Norman farmer had 
seen her at the conciergeri^ and had been 
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(Cttraoted b 7 her, ttod^ m bi^ noturaL 
bud' tried to make her acqaaintaoe^ Mtd baa 
Buooemled But, from what ij^erra teld me, 
‘I should not tnink that even this much 
thought passed tfaiough Morin’s mind. He 
seems to nave been a man of rare and coit- 
centialed attachments; violent^ though re¬ 
strained and undemonstrative passions ; and, 

' above all, a ca}>abilily of jealousy, of which 
his dark orieutri complexion mudt nave been 
a type. I conld fency that if he hdd'mnrried 
Virf^nie, he would have coined his lilt-blood 
£}r luxuries to make her hap].y; would have 
watched over and petted her, at every sacri¬ 
fice to himself, as long as alie would have 
been content to live for him alone. But, os 
Pierre expressed it to me: ‘ When 1 saw 
what my consiu was, whei 1 loaruetl his 
nature too late, I perceived that he would 
have strangled a bird if siie whom ho loved 
was attributed by it from him.’ 

When Pierre had told Morin of his dis¬ 
covery, Morin sate down, as 1 hpe snid, quite 
suddenly, as if he had been shut, lie found 
out tiiat the first meeting bclw<>pn tlie 
Horinau and Vii-ginif wjm no ^acridental, 
isolateil cironmstauoe. Pierre was turtui'inu 
him with his accounts of daily rendezvous: if 
but for a moment, they were seeing each 
other every day, sometimes tvWcl a day ' 
And yirginia oouldspeak to this m'U), though 
to himself she was m) coy and .reserved as 
hanily to utter a ^sentence. Pierre caught j 
these broken words ivs his oousiu’s complexion 
grew more aud more livid, and then puiple, 
as if some groat effect were pi-oduceil on his 
circulation by ilie news he had just hcai'd. 
Pierre was so staitled by hU cousin’s w.mder- 
iiig, senseless eyes, and otliei'wise disordered 
lo^, that he rushed into a'neighbuuiiug 
cabaret fur a glass of absinthe, which lie 
paid for, os he recollected afterwards, wilh a 

S rtion of Vjrginie’s five fiaoea By-and-by. 

oriu recovered liis natural appearance ; but 
he was gloomy and silent; and all that Pierre 
could g^out of him was,.that the hlorman 
farmer should not ele#p another night at the 
fifitel Duguesclin, giving him such opportu¬ 
nities of passiiig and repasaing by the con- 
ciergerie door. He was too much absorbetl 
iu his own tlmiightB to repay Pierre the half¬ 
franc he hatf sfient on the absinthe, which 
Pierre perceived, and seems to have noted 
dtiwii ia the ledger of his mind as on Vnv 
- gillie’s balance of favour. 

“ Altogether, he was so much disappointed 
at his cuurin’a mode of receiving intelligence, 
which the lad thought worth another fivu- 
fintne piece at Iriuit; or, if not paid fer iu 
money, to be jpbid for iu npen-monthed con¬ 
fidence andriSiiression of feeling, that he was 
for a time, so ^ a parti.san of Vipginie.’a— 
unconscious Virgiuie—against bis coiisiu as 
to feeltomt when the Norman return^ no 
more to nis night’s lodging, and wheu Ylr- 
ginie’s eager watch at the crevice of riie 
oksely-drawn blind ended only with a sigh 


of disspjpoitttoieiat. If it bad not been for 
his mother's presence M the tinoe, Pierre 
thought he should have told her tul. But 
how far blB mother was in his consink eon- 
fidenee as regarded the dismlHsal of tho 
Homan f 

ip a few days^ Piwre feltvalmost 
snre<*tbat they had dstaldishcd some new 
means of comnuiuication. Yirginie wont out 
‘for a short'tim^ every* day; but, though 
Pierre filHowed.her as olosely as he conld 
without exciting her observation, he conld 
not discover %rhat kiud of iuUrcoui'se she 
held witli the Nornjau. She went, hi general, 
the same short round among the little ehops 
iu the Utiiglibourhood ; not entering any, but 
stopping at two or three. Piw’xe afterwai’ds 
reruembered that she had iuv.iiiably paused 
at the nosegnys displayed iu a certain 
window, and studied them long ; but, tiien, 
she stopped and looked at cap's hats, fashion-, 
confectionery (all of the hniunlekind comm >u 
in that quarter), so how should ho have 
known that any particulfu'attraction existed 
among the flowers i Moi in eiuue more regu¬ 
larly than ever to his aunt’s; but Yirginie 
w.is apparently nneoiiseijus that she was the 
a/lr.ieuon. She hfiokeJ healthier aud mop 
hopeful than she liad done for months, and 
her manners te'all were gentler and not so 
reserved. Almost as if site wished to slmw 
her grat'icude to' Mai lame Babette for hci 
long eontimianee of a kindness, tlie necessity 
for wjiich was nearly ended, Yirginie showed 
an unusual alaciity iu rundering the old 
woman any littld tervice in her power, and 
evidontly tried to respond to Monsieur 
Morin's civilities, be being Madhme babette’s 
nejihew, with the soit graciuusness which 
niu.st have,nuule one of her principal charms; 
fur all who knew her speak of die faseinatiuiiL 
of her manners, so winning and attentive to 
otliers, while j’ei her opinions, aud often her 
actions, were of so deciaed a character. Por, 
as I have said, he^ beauty was by no means 
great; yet every man who came near her 
seems to have fallen into the sphere of her 
iniliiencc. Monsieur Moriir was deeper thmi 
ever iu love with her during ,this last few 
days ; he was worked up into a state capable 
of any haerilice, either of himself or others, so 
that he might obtain her at last. He sate 
‘devouring with his eyes’ (to use Pierre’s 
expi'ession) whenever she could not see liis 
looks; but, df she looked .towards him,' he 
looked to the ground—anywhere—away from 
her, and almost stammered in his replies if 
she addressed any question to him.* 

‘'He had been, 1 should think, ashamed of 
his extreme agitation on the Boulevortle^ fov 
Pierre tlioughtthat he ahsolutelyshunued him 
for tbdke few succeeding days. He nfnst 
iiave believed that he had driven the Honnan 
(my poot !) off the field, fay batuah* 

ittg him fraouiae inn ; and thought that the 
intercourse between him and Vii^nie, which 
he had thus interrupted, wsa bf so riight and 
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trandeui a oharaotei^ «IB to lie qao^oiied hj a anrai^ged het^esa for ber walk at the usual 
little4iflitolty. ,. ' * ' time; but Madame Babefcte ■was fully pro- 

“ JBut he app^n to have felt that he made pmred to put physical obetaolee^ia her way, if 
^ but little way^'and he .awkwardi/turned to ehewas not otredient in remamipg tranquil * 
Pierre for help—not, yet oonfeasing hi# on the little sofa by the side of the qre. The 
though : he oiuy tried to make frieada again tliiyd day she called Pierre to. her when his 
with tin lad aj&t thair ailent eatmngeiuent mother was not aUoudiog Piavtmg, In fact, 
Jnd Pierre for seme time did nut choose locked up Mademoiselle Oanues’ outof-door 
to pefceive his nousiy# advances. He.wuuld things).* 

reply to all the rotp<labouftquestioOft Morin ^ “^See, my child,’ said Virginia. ‘Thon 
put to him respecting hojasehold •qouversa-> must d<f /ue a great favour. Go to the 
tions when be wdb not present, or house- ganleuer’s shop in the Hue des Bous-En&n#, 
hold occups^ioDB and tone of iSiollght, with- and look. at the noseg.ays in tlio window. Z 
out mentioning Virginie^ name any more long for pinks; they are my favourite flower, 
than Ids questioner did. TheJild jt'ould seem Here ate two francs. If thou seest a nnee- 
to suppose, that his cousin’s strong interest gay of pinks displayed in the window,.if it Im 
in tiicir dometUe ways of going on was all on ever so faded,—nay, U thou seest two or 
account of Madame Babette. At last he three nosegays oipiuks, remember, buy them 
worked his coasio up to the point of making ali, and bring them to me. I have so great 
1 im a confidant; ,aud then the boy was half* a desire for the smell.’ Site fell back weak 
I alli'iglited at tlie tnn*eut of vehement words and exhausted. Pierre liurried out. Now 
I lie hud unloosed. The lava came down '. ith was the time ; here was the clue to the long 
I .1 gi-cater rush for having been pent up so! inspection of Uie nosegays in this very shop, 
i long. Morin cried out his words iu a hoarse, | “ Sure enoilgh, there was a drooping noso- 

i jinsslonate voice, clenched his teeth, his ! g.'vy of pinks in the window. Pierre went in, 

I lingers, and seemed almost convulsed as ho and with u9 Ids impatience, he made as good 
spoke out his terrible love for Virgiuie, 'a bargaiu as he could, urging that the flowers 
whiclk would letid him to kUl her suoucr tha^ wore laded, and good for nothing. At iast 
spe Iter another’s; and if another stepped iu he purcha.sed it at a very moderate price, 
between liim and her: and tiwu he smiled a And now.^Aa will learn the bad consequences 
fierce, ti-iumpbant smile, but did,uot say any of teaclii!ig,the hjwer ordeiw anything beyond 
more. •. * wlnit is immediately necessary to enable them [ 

. “Pierre was, as I said, half-fi'igl;lened ; to earn their daily Abroad! The silly Coiuit ■! 
but also half-iidmiring. This was really lovo do Cieqiiy,—he who hau been sent to hb .| 
—a ‘grande passion,’—a really fine, drain.atic bloody rest, by the very cnu.%illo of whom he i; 
I thing,—like the plays thejsahted at the little thought so luuch,—he who had made Vir- • 
1 theatre yonder. He, had a dozen times tl»e [ ginie (indirectly, it is true) reject sucli aWian 
i symiKithy with Ms cousin now that he had i as her eflnsin Oldineui, by inflating her mind ! 
had before, and remlily swore by tJie iu- with bis bubble* of theories,—tins Count de f 
lernal god^ for tiiey were foi' too cgilightoned [ Cr6quy had long ago taken a fancy to PieAe, 
to balieve iu one God, or Cluistiaulty, or au>- J as he saw the might sharp chiM playing | 
thing of the kind,—thathe would devote him-^abaut his coast'y.yd. Monsieur de C'rdqny ! 
sell) body and soul, to forwjU'ding his cousin’s liud oven begun to educate the boy liiinsell, 
views. Then his cousin took him to a shop, to try to work out oel’taiu opinions of liis 
and bought Mm a snmrt tfecond-haiM watch, into practice,—but the drudgery of tl»e ailair 
on which they scratched the word FidulLtd, wearied him, and beside, Ikibette had left his 
I and thus was the compact sealed. Pierre em}doymeut Still tha*Count took a kind of 
settled in his ovsd mind, that if he weie a interest iu his former pupil; and made somfr , 
woman, he shonld like to be beloved as sort of arrangement by which Pierre was to 
Virginia was, by his oousinj and that it would bo taught reading and writing, and afiomints, 
be iui extremely good thing for her to be the and He.avea know'S what besides,—-Latin, I 
wife of 80 rich a citizen aa MorinJB'Us,—and dare say. So Pierre, instead of being an 
for Pierre himself, too, for doubtless tlieir innocent messenger, as he ought to have necn 
gratitude would lead them to give him rings —(as Mr. Iloruei’s little lad Gregson •nught 
aniTwatches ad iqfinitum. . io have been this moruing)—oould read • 

“A day or two afterwards, Vm'inie was writing as well as you or I. So wlii^t doeaha 
taken Ul. M.adame Babette said it was do on obUiining the nosegay, but exaiaine it 
because ehe had persevered in going out in well. The stalks of the flowers were tied up 
all weatherii, after confining herself to tVvo with ^lips of matting in Wet moss. Pierre 
warm rooms for so long; and very probably undid the strings, unwrapped tlio moss, and 
. ^hMwas really the cause, for, fmn Pierre’s out foil a piece of wetpopm^with the writing 
'W!Qoim%she must havevbeen sufleririt; from ail blur^d with moislnre. It wim but a 
AfowSifalv cold, aggravased no doubt by ber torn’piece writii^paper app.areutly, but 
kq^tleace at M^ame Btfbette’a familiar Pierre’s-wicked miscEidvoas eyes read what 
pncMbitioa# of any inpra viXAks until siie was weitten on it,—written so as to look likoa 
was better. Every day, in sfute of ber trem- fragment.—' Beady, every and any night at 
bliug, aching ‘ Mmba, she would foin have nine, i^l - is prepared. Have no fright 
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Trust one wLo, whatever hop^ he might 
once have had, is content now to serve you 
as a faithful cousin,’ and a place was named, 

‘ which I forget, but which Pierre did not, as 
it was evidently the rendezvous. After the 
lad had studied every word, till he could say 
it off by heart, he placed the paper where he 
had found it, enveloped it in moss, and tied 
the wliole up again carefully. Virginie’s face’ 

, coloured scarlet as she received if. She kept 
smelling at it, and trembling: bftf'she did 
not untie it, although Pierre suggested how 
much fresher it would be if the stalks were 
immediately p\it into water. But once, after 
hid baok had been turned for a minute, he 
saw it untied when he looked round again, 
and Vii^iiiie was blushing, and hiding some- 
tdiing in her bosom. ( 

“Picn'e was now all impatience to set offto 
find his cousin. But his mother seemed to 
want him for small domestic purposes even 
more than usual; and he had chafed over a 
multitude of errands eonnei^ed with the 
Hotel before he could set off to try and find 
his cousin at his haunts. At last the two 
met; and Pierre rclat'jd all the events of the 
morning to Morfn. He said the note off 
word by word. (That lad this morning had 
something of the magpie look of Pierre—it 
made me shudder to see him, aiid ’bear him 
repeat the‘note'by heart.) Then Morin 
asked him to tell him all over again. Pierre 
. was struck by Morin’s heavy sighs as he told 
liim the story. When he came the second 
time to the note, Morin tried to write the 
words flown ; but either he was not a good, 
ready scholar, or his fingers trembled too 
much. Pierre hardly remembered,' but, at 
: any rete, the lad had to do itj'with his wicked 

reading and writing. When this was done, 

I Morin sate heavily silent. Pierre would 

; have preferred the expected • outburst, for 
this impenetrable gloom perplexed and baffled 
him. He had even td speak to his cousin to 
rouse him; and when he replied, what he 
said had so little apparent connection with 
the subject which Rerre had expected to 
ffnd uppermost in his mind, that he was half 
afraid tbat his cousin had lost his wits. 

“ ‘ My Aunt Babette is out of coffee.’ 
‘“lam sure I do not know,’ said Pien-e. 

“ ‘ Yes, she is. I heard her say so. Tell 
her that a friend of mine has just opened a 
shop fn the Kuo Saint Antoine, and that if 
she will join me there in an hour, I will 
supply her with a good stock of coffee, just 
to give my friend encouragement. His name 
is Antoine Meyer, Number One hundred and 
Fifty, at the si-u of the Cap of Liberty.’* 

“ ‘ I could go with you now. I can carry 
a few pounds of coffee better than my mother,’ 
said Pierre, all in good faith. He. told me 
he should never forget the look t«j his cousin’s 
&ce, as he turned round, and bade him 
b^one, and give his mother the message 
witoout another word. It had evidently 
tant him home promptly to obev hb. Oounn’s I 

!1 


command. Moiin’s message perplexed Ma* 
dame Babette. ■■ 

" ‘ How could he know ’ I was out of 
coffee V said she. * I am ; but .1 only used . 
the last up thb morning. How could Victor 
know about it V 

*“ I am sure I can’t tell,’ said Pierffe, who 
by this time had recovered his usual self- 
possession. ‘AU I know is, that Monsieur 
'is in a ptetty temper, anif that if you are not 
sharp toypur time at this Antoine Meyer’s, 
you are likely to come !ln for some of hb 
black looks.’ *■ • 

“ ‘ Well, it is veijy kind of him to offer to 
give me some ceffee, to be sure! But how 
could he Icnow I was out ? ’ 

“ Pierre hurried his mother off impatiently, 
for he was oertaiii that the offer of the coffee 
was only a blind to some hidden purpose on 
hb cousin’s part; and he made no doubt that 1 
when hb mother had been informed of what j 
his cousin’s real intention waa,he,Pierro,ct)uld j 
extract it from her by coaxing or bullying. 

But he was mistaken. Madame Babette j 
returned home, grave, depressed, silent, and j 
loaded witli the best coli’ee. Some time after¬ 
wards he learnt why hb cousin had sought | 
fev this interview^ It was to extract from 
hor, by promises and threats, the real name 
of Mam’selle Cannes, which would give him 
a clue to,tho4rue appellation of The Faitliliil 
Cousin. He coudualed this second purpose 
from his aunt, wlio had been quite unaware | 
of hif\ jealousy of the Norman farmer, or of j 
his identification of him with any relation ' 
of Virginie’s. ButrMadaine Babette instinc- i 
lively shrank from giving him any informa- , 
tion; she must have telt that, in the lowering j 
mood in wliich she found him,—his desire. . 
for greatea knowledge of Virginie’s antecc- ] 
dents boded ber no good. And yet he made '{ 
his aunt his confidante—told her what stie 
had only suspected before—that he was 
deeply enamoured of Mam’selle Cannes, and 
would gladly marry her. He spoke to 
Madame Babette of his father’s hoarded 
riches; and of the share which he, as partner, 
had in them at the present time ; and of 
the prospect of the succession to the whole, 
which he had, as only child. He told 
hb aunt of the provision for her (Madame 
Babette’s) Jlife, which he would make on the 
day when he married Mam’selle Cannes. 
And yet—and yet—Babette saw that iii^ his 
eye and look which made her more and more 
reluctant to confide in him. By-aiid-by, lie 
tried threats. She should leave the concierge- 
rie, and find employment where she liked. 
Still silence. Tlieu he grew .angryi and swore 
that he would inform against her at the 
bureau of the Directory, ftir harbouring an 
aristocrat; an aristocrat he know Mademoi¬ 
selle was, whatever her real ii:*me might h«. 
His aunt shouldThave a domiciliary visit, and 
see how she«-Kked that. Tlie officers of the 
Government were the people fur finding out 
secrets. In vain she rsmindud him that by 
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* BO doin^ he -wcmld expose to imniineat most have beeu quite on Yirginie a aide), but 
danger the lady whom htf had parofeaaed to the bi;'aady she had drank made her slumW 
love. He told her, with a sullen relapse into heavily, virginie went. Pierre’s heart beat 
ailence jifter his vehement oatpburing of fast. He was sure hia oooain would try and * 

■ passion, never to trouble herself about that, intercept her: but how, he could not ima- 
At last he wearied out the old woman, and, gine. He longed to run out and see the 
frightened alike of herself and of him, she catastrophe,—bat he had let the moment 
told him all,—that Mam’selle Cannes# was slip; he was also afraid of re-awakenlug his 
Mademoiselle Virginie de Crfiquy, daughter mother*to her unusual state of anger and ' 
of the Count of tl)jit nam^.' "Who-was the 'violanoe.” • 

Count? Younger brother, of the Marquis ? -- - - 

Where was the Marquis? Hoad’Tong ago, A PiilNCE.SS KOYAL. 

leaving a widow and child. A toif? <c.igerly) - 

Yes a son. Where was he? Parbleu ! how I rkmbmhkb to have fallen in once with 
should she know ?—for her cparage returned certain American captains and colonels iftid 
a little’ as the talk went away from the only men-at-arms, in a small place on the.Brazos 
person of thp De Crdquy family that she River, a few miles north of Jose Maria, in 
cared about But, by dint of some sTnall Texas. I had pjid a visit to tliis place, near 
glasses out of a bottle of Antoine Meyer’s, which a dear companion of my yoiitli had 
1 she told him more about the De Cr.'tquys beeu murdered. We were school-fellows, 

1 than she liked afterwards t) remember. Por and for five years we had been brother 
! tlie exhilaration of the bi-audy lasted but a officers in the same regiment. He went to 
i very short time, and she came homo, as I tlie United States just w'heu the war broke 
have said, depressed, with a pre-scutimeut of out with Mexico, and became captain of a 
coniitK' evil. She would not answer Pierre, company of Kentucky riflemen. A few 
but cuffed bim about in a manner to wliicli months attftr the battl^of Vera Cruz, he was 
the spoilt boy was quite unaccustomed. His dei)uted by the officei's of his brigade tt> 
cousin’s short, angry wards, and 8udil<ji present to General Taylor—who was on 
withdrawal of confidence,-his mothers un- leave of absence at New Orleans—a gold 
wonted crossness and fault-fiiaHug, all made medal as tok«n of their respect. Choosing the 
Vir'diiie’s kind, gentle treatment more than nearest ws^y from the camp, aciwss country, 
ever charming to the lad. alle halPresolved he set tout tpi his errand with a guide and 
to tell her how he had'been acting as a spy two servants, all on liors^back, armed to the 
'■ Miwnheractions, andat whosede-sirohehad teeth. In Jose Maria, my j^or friend un¬ 
done it. But he w'as afraid of Morin, Snd of wisely exhibited the medal to a crowd of 
the vengeance wldch he was* sure would fall respectable-looking persons, calling them- 
upon him for any breach of confidence, selves colonels, majors, and captains, %)io 
Towards half-past eight that evening— seemed *to take gi-eat pleasure in studying 
! Pierre, watching, saw Virginie arrange its engravings. ‘He did not even remark in 
several little thfiigs-she was in the inner what a hurry ilome of tliose colonels were'to 
room but he #ate where be could see her start before him. * But the medal has, in ten 
through the glazed partition. His mother yeais, never nujre been heard of, and my old 
sate-^ippareutly sleeping—in the great easy- comrade and .two'of his ^ companions were 
chair ; Virginie moved about softly, for fear tound khot dead in a raVine. 
of ilistui-bing her. She iifede up one or two It was near this place that I also fell 
little parcels of the few things she could call among colonels. There was one of them who 
her own; one packet she concealed about took a great liking to* my horse, when he 
hersidf,—the othia-s she directed, and left on saw me giving it to the ostler. He tapped it 
the shelf. “She is going,” thought Pierre, repeatedly on the nock, declaring it, with an 
and as he said (in giving me the account), oath, to be a nice hauimal and no mistake 
his heart gave a spring, to think th.at which assertion he repeated afte.rwards over 
he should never see her again. , If either and over again to his fellow men in the 
bis mother or his cousin liad been more eoflbo-rooui, who, when they Inul beeu out to 
kind to hini; he might have endea- satisfy their curiosity, agreed with him upon 
voiced to intercept her; but a$ it was, lie the matter. “Now, wouldn’t that be a nag 
held his breath, and when she came out for you, major ? ” he said to a tall, powerful 
he pretended to read, scarcely knowing man, with a rough beard and disgusting 
whether ]|e wished lier to aacceed im the pm- featurea, who sat a iittie apart from the rest, 
pose which- he was almost sure she enter- and v^ore a large grey coat. Tlie major said 
tained, or not. She stopped by him, and nothing, but stalked out of the room, soon - 
passed her hand over his uair. He told me afterwards, followed by the colonel. The 
that hia eyes filled with tears at this caress, othere ha^ again taken up their old topic of 
Then she stood for a moment, looking at the conversation,,and wore talking politics, rather 
sleeping Madame Babette, aiRl stooped down vehemently as I thougUt, when the waiter— 
and softly kissed her on the forehead. Pierre a German-—came up to me, and told me in 
dreaded lest his mother shoulcl awake (for our own langu.ige, that I had better take 
by this time ^Ae wayward, vacillating boy care, as, those two ruffians outside had set 
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eye# npou iny horse, wad would'be tare to 
ateol it if I gave them the slightett ‘IKahoe. 
AsBoyed at tM» iotelligenee, 1 ai^ed thy 
’cflfOD^yraan what he thought it would be 
best for n>e to do. 

" Why,” said he, “yon have falieo in with 
■ a bad set, and, if yo* want to keep yonr 
, horse, I should advise yon to escape as soon 
as possible.” * 

' After a little reflection, I resoTved to start 
at once, and made for the stable.*, ^rhere I 
fonnd the colonel again, moat urgently talking 
to the ostler, who only looked at me in a 
rather imptdent manner, when I told him to 
Inibg ont my horse, and paid me no further 
attention.* 1 therefore began to bfidie for 
myself. 

“I say, captain!” said thi colonel, coming 
up to me after a while, and tapping me on 
the shoulder. 

«Sir!” 

*• Come on, man! don’t make a fool of your¬ 
self 1 J want to buy that ’ere ’oyse, capteiu !” 

“■ Do you V” 

Thank Heaven! I was in the sadtile by 
that time. » 

“Do I ? A'ra I the roan to be put ont of 
my way by one of these ’ore cWwed up 
Germans?” 

He laid both bis bands upon tno 'bridle of 
my horse. My blood generally boKs at an in- 
BXiltlug word against my countrymen, especi¬ 
ally when I am tar faom home in foreign lands. 
In a trice, the slick of the riding-whip came 
down upon the colonel’s he.ad, whilst the 
horse, urged to n po'werful leap, threw him 
ten J'ards away upon the ground. As I knew' 
very well that, according to the enstoms of the 
coijntrj, this was a revolver affair now, and 
as I bad no wish to become entjvnglcd in 
such business, I did not wait until the 
colonel bad picked himself-np, but rode 
forward without da’ay. 

J was stopped by the waiter, whom I 
heard calling after me, and wbo was out of 
breath when he came np to me at last. The 
honest fellow gave ine a direction, which I 
was afterwards glad to have followed. Ue 
said that the colonel, though a coward, was a 
most desperate .villain, not at all likely to 
give way so%oon, but that the worst of the 
whole set was that tall follow, the major, 
wliom he suspected to have gone in search of 
some of his companions. “You will be 
chased by a couple of these rogues,” he said, 
“ as sure .as I am a Saiton ! Let me advise 
you. Follow yonr way np to the north until 
you are ont of sight, then do you turn back 
to the south, as far as Jose Maria. At the 
ravine south-east of that place turn to the 
left, and, following the course of the brook, 
lidfl for yonr life. Twenty miles up. the 
stream you will com«i to a seUlement, called 
the Wood Creek. Old Delamotte lives there, 
ache’s the man for you to trust.” 

< I.-offered the waiter a few pieces of 
ipnoney:, but he would not take them •{'then a 


li^rty shake of the hand, and this he took 
most cordially. * 

“ Stop3" he said, when I had alre-ndy set 
spurs to my korse. He lifted np each of the 
horae’elegs, and looked carefully at the shoeing. 
“All right,” he said; “I thought the ostler 
might have played yon one of his tri^s, but 
he bins not yet had time^ I suppose. Now, 
go H-head, and don’t forget the Frenchman ! ” 

I dartdd off. . t 

It Was! eleven- o’clock in the morning. I 
had to makip tw*efety miles to the ravine which 
my countryrna*n had pointed out<fco me. But 
my horse was worthy of the coIoik-I’s .ad¬ 
miration ; and,’in spite not only of the round¬ 
about way I bad taken in accordance willi my 
friend’s .advice, and half-an-honr’s deiay for 
rest at Jose Maria, it was but five in the 
evening when I reached this melancholy spi>t. 

I stopped and looked about me. The snr- 
roumling country was all barren .and desolate, 
the soil sterile. There was a wooden cii>,s.i 
erected on the spot of the murder, and 
beneatli it lay the mortal remains of the man 
whom I h:id known in the fall glow and joy 
of 3 ’outh. 

I A strange feeling made me linger in that 
I pfcice. The little' rivulet smoothly gliding 
j eastward show-ed me the way 1 was to go. 

; I could follow^ts course with my eyes to a 
! fai' distapt fore.st, the high grass of the prairie 
! having burnt a tWiek down, ns it always does 
I at this time of year. Yet I still lingered. 

I Tiitj horse began to neigh softly, and to 
j prick up his earn. He was familiar with tliese 
I prairies, as I Had bouglit him but a few 
j months ago at Little Jiock, in Arkansas. 

' There was something the mfitter. 

I I listened, but heard absolutely notliing. 

II aliglited, and, pressing my ear to the 
ground, listened again. The earth tr, mblod 
faintly witli the tread of horses yet at a 
long distance; but, when I mounted again, 
I could liear the sound. It was rapidly 
approaching from' the direction of Jose 
Maria, and, although the woods on that side 
of me preventeri me from seeing anything, I 
had but little doubt who w<fl e the horsemen. 
Now, colonels, majors, cajdnins, let ns see what 
can be done ! My horse gave such a sudden 
and vigorous jump when I merely touched him 
with the whip, l;hat I was almost thrown 
from ray seat, I lost my cap, and a gust of 
wind threw it against that veiy mound by 
which I had'becn bound to the ravine. To 
pick it up would have been waste of time ; 
and, as 1 wished to be out of sight before my 
pursuers had set foot upon tlie praifie, I left 
it and sped away, taking os straight a lino as 
possible in the dij-ection of the distant forest, 
to avoid the windings of the little brook, yet 
without losing sight of it. In the bmve 
horse there was no slackening of pace: there 
was no stumbling. 1 turned round three or 
four times dimng my rapid course, but, ex¬ 
cept a long thin cloud of dust and ashes, 

I raised by myself, 1 saw nothing whatever. 
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In an hour' or so, tlie forest was before rae, 
and then reining np a little, I again made 
for tbe brook. 

I had traced its windings for about another 
hour, 'when I arrived at a cleared i^aoe in 
the wood, and got sight of a block^house. 

“(Mi va V' asked a deep voice. 

“ un ami! ” was the answ^. • ^ 

There were two men ne$ec the honse, one 
witli grey hair and weathet-hfat^ features, 
the other in the ptime of /outh, h>pi^ French¬ 
men. • ■ , 

The old man looked, witlissoene astoninh- 
ment, at Iny panting horse covered with 
foam, at his dilated nostills Mtd quick beating 
flanka. 

“Why, it seems you are in a hurry,” he 
said. 

In a few words I explained the motives of 
my visit, and told him my adventures at 
Satita Madre; not forgetting to report the 
advice of the Gorman waiter at tlie coffee¬ 
house, that I should trust iu him for hel]). 

lie listened eagerly to my narrative, and 
when I gave him a minute description of 
the colonel and the major, his attention grew 
to be, intense. 

“Again those two sevmdrels! ” ho si^id. 
“Well, man, stop into the house. Never 
mind the horse, the lad wiJJ rub him dry. 
We have a few hours before us yet. They 
know by this time wher^ you art, and will 
consider twice l>efor-» they call here ; tliough 
' we are quite sure to hetir of them at nightfall.” 

T e.vpressed regret f)r the troulil<? 1 was 
bringing on him ; but h^ suly laughed and 
rejdied : “ Never mind, we are their match.” 

“ Rut we are pnly three, and after all we 
don’t know how many ruHians that toil fellow 
m:i_v bring w'ith him.” 

“ Let him bring a score, we are fneir match, 
I tell you ! “Do you account the rriiicess 
Royal nobody” 

“The what?” 

“llie Princess Eoynl; la Princesso 
Eoyalc!” he laughed i>gaiu. “Don’t stare 
at me, you’ll see her by-and-hy.” 

The block-hojjse had a ■^ery durable ap¬ 
pearance ; it was Iw'O stories high, ami the 
upper room was neatly furnish^. On the 
wall I observed a portrait of General Moreau. 
'My host w.as no friend of the fiijit Etnjwror 
of the French : the present Emperor he men¬ 
tioned only once during oiir conversation, 
and I liad belter not saj what be said. 

He lighted a*candle and began to block 
tbe windows up, whilst I was eating and 
drinking what he had placed on the table. 
The lad ntade all safe on the grouud-lloor, 
and secured the dooi. 

“ Now% we are all right! ” said the old 
man, taking his seat at the table, audsmixiug 
mm and water in a large bowl. 

“ An triomphe de la bonne cause!” he said, 
touohing glasses with me. . 

“But I don’t see any arms,’’ I presently 
suggested. 


“Arms ? Have |denty of tKat stuff. How 
do you think a could get on in'these 
woods withont arinst But we shan’t want 
thorn .to-night.” Agaan be laughed. “"Vi'e 
have the Princess Royal.” 

He removed the cemdle with' the other 
filings *from the table, and west out of the . 
room. 

Tha door was opened again about fivS 
mjputes afterwards. I heard the raraefc of a 
whip. .Isaw a rapid flash before my eyes; 
aixl, wiCli a mighty bound, that made my vary 
blood run cold, a large jaguar leaped in, 
alightipg witli a heavy pounce upon the toblc. 

“ La Princesse Royale ! ” announced my 
host. , . 

I do not know exactly what figure I may 
have presentccl^at that moment; but 1 should 
not wonder if anybody were to tell me that 
I looked like a craven. 

“ Don’t be afraid of her,” said tJio laugh¬ 
ing Frenchman, when, lie saw me still as a 
mouse, scarcely venturing to turn, my looks 
to her briglft cruel 'eyes. “ She is as decent 
as a cat vyhen 1 aan by. Caress her, site 
likes to b* fondled ; ij’s the weak side of tho 
sex, you know.” 

I touched her delicate fur but slightly 
with my hand, stroking it softly down her 
strong qiiib beautiful back, tbe right way of 
the fur, you may be sure. • 

yiie beiij, her powerful and elastic limbs 
under my fiail hand, and fanning the air 
with her cuiwed tail, seemed to encourage 
me io bestow more caresses. 

“ Well, how do 3 ’ou like the Princes.s ? ’’ 
asked my host. • 

“ Why, she is indeed handsome, and I have 
seen none iu life old world more majestic.” 

“Take her* down-stairs, George,” he *said 
to tlie l.ad, handing the wliij) over to him, 
‘•and keep a Jpok out yourself; but mind you 
don’t give ii.er any supper. She shall help 
hei-silf to-night” * 

He placed the caudle and our glasses again 
U])Oii the tabic, and began to sip liis grog 
quite leisurely. • 

“ By heavens, mair,” I said, after a jiause, 
“it cannot be your real purpose to set tlie 
tiger on tlioee jieople I ” 

“ Eli, parbleu! ” rejilicd he, “ and wlij' not 1 
Wiiat else do they Ueserve ? Are thej' not 
also tigers i You don’t know them as I do t 
The tail rascal is a convicted felon, and ought 
to have been hanged two years ago at Wan • 
Francisc). He contrived an escape, and fled 
to Kansas. As to the other rogue, there is 
hardly a crime lie Ims not stained jiis hands 
witli. Wake j'our mind easy about that.” 

A sudden thought came into my mind, and 
I asked him, wliether he knew anything about 
that migrdor of my friend ten years ago iu 
the 'ravine njar Jose Maria ? 

No, he knew nothing a^ut that. It was 
before liis time ; only he should not wonder 
if the major had had a hand ui it; it looked 
very lil^ him. 
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Wd were ibtermpted by M loud knock-, 
iug at the door. The lad came in ebon aftei^ 
war^ telling us that be could descry five of 
. them, all on horseback; 

The old man rose, and moving one of the 
tnattresses a little aside, he looked cautiously 
tiiiouah the window. It was about nine 
o’clock, and the darkness began to set in with 
the rapidity peculiar to souwern climates. 

The knocks were repeated more vehe¬ 
mently, accompanied now with a lend sum* 
moBS to open the door. 

“ Here iUct are, sure enough 1" said the 
old man. “ 1 wonder why this major .doesn’t 
go to Kansas; he is tlie very man for Kansas 
politics.’*. , 

“If you don’t open now, you French dog,” 
■aid a coarse voice, “ we’ll br^jik the door!°’ 

The eyes of the old man flashed fire, but he 
spoke never a word. 

“ You know me, Delaniotte,” said another 
voice, which I had heard before. “You know 
Colonel Brown. But though we ’ave to 
settle an old account, I ’ave no business with 

J ou this time: it’s the stranger I want, he 
as stolen a’orse; give him up < 0 us, and 
we’ll be off in a minute.” 

“No use talking to that old miser,” 8.tid 
the fomer voice, with an oath. “ ('orae on, 
hoys, break that door in, and end it I” 

He seemed to suit the action to ,the word, 
for a tremendous crash came. 

“ £u avaiit 1 ” said the old man to the lad, 
and they both went down-stairs. 

1 rose and paced up and down the room 
with rapid steps. Something terrible, awlul 
wa.s'goiug on. 

The whole block-house shook and tj’cm- 
hlcd with the violent kicks and blows which 
wei'e dealt at the door, but* nevertheless 
I could hear distinctly w’aen the iron bar 
was removed from it, and tlien—I felt jis 
if all my blood were rushing suddenly 
to my heart, leaving not one single drop in 
any limb of my whole body. 

A roar—^not at all like those you may 
hear in the Zoological Gardens, Begoiit’s 
Park, at feeding-time—but a hundred times 
wilder, sharper, more piercing, more furious : 
then human cries of horror and despair— 
the trainplmg of flying horses—the quick 
report of flre-arins—then again the roar, but 
this time much louder,' more savage, more 
ferocious, more horrible—then a heavy fall 
and a confused noise of grinding of teeth— 
then nothing more, because I stopped my ears 
with both my hands. 

"When 1 turned round, my host sat at the 
table again, sipping his fprog as if uothii]^' had 
happened, 

_ “I am afraid,” he said, after a while, “the 
Aincess has been wounded, I hi^c never 
heard her roaring in that way. Well', we 
must see after this to-morrow. * It would be 
a dutgerouB job for any man to go near her 
to-night!” 

Next morning, I stood by his sidp when 


, hb opened the door. My first glance fell upon 
the‘tiger cowering'in a thick brown-red pool. 
Sira Was Bcking at a red spot upon her 
left Hank, which seemed to nave bled pro- 
fiutsely, but with both her powerful fure-paw.s 
she (flung (o a deformed aiul shapeless mass 
which Imre no likeness to anything I had 
ever s^. The corpse of a horse, frighlfnlly 
mutilated, lay close by, and the whole ground 
was streyin yrith < fragments of a horrible 
appearan(ra.. My host having examined them 
ail with intense., curiosity, cracked his whip, 
and moved stre'glit towards the tiger, 

A hollow menacing roar warndfl him off; 
the savage creature: showed its formidable 
range of long and powerful teeth, aud had 
lost all signs of her old tameness. 

“ She is thirsty for more blood; the Princess 
Boyal is,” said the Frenchman. “That is 
nature, you know. She can’t help it, I su}>- 
pose ; and, as 1 should be grieved to kill her, 
we must wait till she comes Vouud again.” 

We had to wait long. After three days 
the old man himself beginning to doubt 
wiiether she ever would come round again, 
was forced to kill her after all. 

When wo were thus enabled to examine 
at^leisure that horrible battle-field, he drew 
ni3' attention to some remnants of a coat 
in which tlie gr,ey colour was still to be dis¬ 
tinguished. 

“ He h::s had his reward ! ” said the old 
man. “tlioiigh it dosts me dear. Better thaiv 
■ill those majors was my poor old Princess 
I lioyal.'’ 

HUMAN CHBYSALIS. 

I AU nothing cutiKuolo^st. it is my 
situffle faith—derived Irom a poem which I 
learnt before 1 could read—that the butterfly 
is born in a bower. As to Vhetber he is 
subsequently christened in a tea[)Ot, or 
whetlier his span of existence is indeed con¬ 
fined to one hour’s duration, as the same 
authority went on to state, 1 liave no opinion 
to offer. 1 have never seen him cliristcueci, 
and never seen him die (except by violence), 
but 1 have seen him in his Cower, aud that is 
all sufficient for roe. 

I consider that that prying into the most 
private''affpi^ of insect life, which seems to 
hie the delight of some persons, is notliiug less 
than an impertinent and ■ unwarrantable 
intrusion. 1 wonder how the entomologist, 
upon his part, would like to feel that the 
centipede, for instance, was fur ever invading 
ids domestic privacy, with a view to the pul^ 
lication of notes 1 Or that the .humble-bee 
(or, it may be, the bumble-bee, for 1 was 
never so auperfluous as to ask to look at his 
card) (vas investigating bis minutest actions 
in order to buzz them about fur the infor¬ 
mation of the insect world ? 

I dislike the toad, because he is the reverse 
of a pretty creature, and because I am told 
that he is in the habit of Bp4kfug at persona 
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although I im hoond to say that he never 
(■pat at me—hut I do not*(fti that accowit 
consider myself justified in making sq inven¬ 
tory of his spots and printing a 0at«1ogne of 
•his imperfections. Still‘less should I dream 
of enclosing him in stone or brick, a| though 
he were a nan who had mistaken her profes¬ 
sion, ana burying him alive (witliont the 
bread and water) Just to gratify my own 
morbid curiosity to see hoie Ibng hq would 
live under those almdst nne^mpTed circum¬ 
stances. The scientl^c expefimintaltst would 
be doubtless horrified at the qptinn of dis¬ 
tending the *j)oor creature by means of a 
broken tobacco-pipe, balancing him at one 
end of a* small plank, and then launching him 
into 8])ace by means of a sliarp blow at the 
other end, as 'Cricked schoolboys do; but, if 
we liad the toad’s own opinion upon the sub¬ 
ject—and he ought to know—the man of 
scioiiee would appear the crueller of the two. 

l>e.teBtahle to me is the tardy atid inud- 
ecpiate reparation of spirits of wine and bottle 
accommodation which such arc wont to oiler 
to their murdered victims, or that of the bed 
of camphor upon which they lay their favo¬ 
rites after having transliated them witli n pin. 

My investigations of natyral lustory have 
been un.attended with either pi ying or crueltj^ 
while my observation has been directed to 
bigiier subjects. I am a student of the hum.an 
ctirysalis—of the embryo state of fnata As a 
fellow of one of the largest colleges in England, 
T may be supposed to have had some o)>]>or- 
tunities for this pursuit, and I have awuled 
myself of them largely. Tha undergraduate 
world has been laid bare before me as a colony 
of unconscious beqs is laid bare tiirough their 
glass hive to the spectator. Honesty compels 
me to admit that the parallel there ceases. 
In our hive there is uo queen, a considerable 
number of drones, and very few busy bees. 
But-—as I anticipated when I injudiciously 
ventured to borrow a %ure from science—1 
have already entangled mytvilf in a mebiplior. 
The bee is, I understand, born a bee as the 
}Ktet is born a poet, and I wa.s aV)out to speak 
of clirysales only—embryo conditions. 

H(i»v interesting it would be to narrate—I 
do HOT say to read—the innumerable diver¬ 
sities, as mauitested at the university, of the 
' early stage of the lawyer, of tlm stathsmau, 
of the physician, of the soldier, m fl>e divine, 
and of the irreclaimable scamp. It may be 
imagined perhajis that these things must be 
pretty evident frOm the contexC; that the 
unfledged barrister is always striving to fly 
at his learned young friends, foronaically, and 
to overwhelm them with crude but specious 
argument; tliat the sucking statesmau de¬ 
lights ,to give his ideas upon “the glorious 
constitution of the country, sir,” to theJJiiion 
debating society, whether it will or no ; that 
the son of ^disculapius is always purchasing, 
or procuring by less justifiable means, 
deceased cats, dogs, and donkeys' as interest¬ 
ing Bubjeots; J^prt the boy-warrior devotes 
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himself less to study than to the cultivatiou * 
of Ids moustaebloB ^-thattbe adolescent divine 
is a serious young man with news and pecu¬ 
liar waistcoat, and that the growing scamp . 
has got Insolvent Court alrea^ stamped 
upon Ills youthful brow. Now these suppo- 
sitions, however natural, are by po means 
correct. Tlie boy (at college) is not very 
often tlm father to ^e man ; his futuiw pro- < 
^asion has jjeen generally chosen for him, 
inde}^udqn^ of his own wishes ; but his 
university Career is run, on the other hand, 
according to his natural disposition. 

This subject is a far loo extensive one to 
be treated at length, in a short paper such 
the present, and 1 must content myself with 
speaking of one class only, and‘of one 
example of it. 

Wouderful as tne development is from grub 
to butterfly in the insect, there is a still more 
striking change which is constantly taking 
place in the human—uanielv, that from 
terfly to "rub. The transformation of the 
gorgeously apjgirelled and bejewelled under¬ 
graduate into the respectable, black-and- 
I white, golqph-wearing umbrella-carrying 
(divine. • 

! From their matriculation to their degree 
I i hese arc oftentimes the moat gorgeous | 
|ephemcrte tlqtt glitter upon the surlace of 
university'life: ^ 1 

“-r plumc^ insects swift and free,. 

I Like golden boats on a sunny sea; ” 

dragon-flie.s, green and golden— 

" that pass ! 

Over the gleam of the living grass," • 

in the courts ot their respective colleges. ■ 
[Between their'degree and their voluntary 
Uieulogical examiivition, the shadow of re- 
speetiibility begins to creep at least as high ^ 
as their legs. They uo longer wear bright ' 
blue trouser.s tvith a strjpe; their boots are 
thicker soled, and cease to be made of | 
jiolisbed le.athcr. After this short purgatory ! 
they are ortlained, grow sombre, and bury ■ 
themselves in Welsh or Cornish curacies. | 

I have known scores of inverted chrysales | 
of tills description, and I know many still. ' 

Jack—wluit am I saying -tho Beverend 1 
.Tohu Williams, curate of Betty-somethiug in | 

1 Caernarvousliire, wa» a notable instance of 
this. He drove the neatest dog-carte, wore j 
the completcst cutaways, carried the most j 
elegiuit green umbrella—it was like a faiiVs : 
wand—of any man of his time. If a tablet 
had been put to Jack’s Virtues while at the 
University, I think the best we cottld have 
said (X him would have been, “ He was a 
capital good fellow, and never missed a 
double at pool.” Now, the enthusiastic 
reader md)' here imagine that a capital good 
fellow is not the sort of snaterial out of which 
a divine should be made. I have my own 
opinion on that subject likewise, but* at 
present my business is ojaly with the matter 
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: ' of Itet John WilliAms. He wjaa oerteinljc 
a fitttt yotmg' man. Hie corneiv of hie 
ccdleffe cap Were woat^ to droop over hie 
. . twintling eyes, like ivy feaves upon the hrow 
of the youthfol Baeebim; the wood which 
ought to have sustained them horizontally, 
having been broken to pieces in some coo- 
vivial Btrugglo. His gown, also, from the 
• same canse, used to hang in sncli^tattere,d 
strips as would have cansed higi to be takep 
up, in any other than an university town, 
as a ro^e and vi^abond. This seedy aca¬ 
demical costume of his, contrasted strangely 
unth the splendour and fashion of his otlier 
garments. So high and stift were his all- 
rounders, that his head could not be moved 
indepradent of his body, which rotated like 
a trussed fowl upon a spit u the golden chain 
which connects one waistfcoat pocket with 
the other, was like a ship’s cabJo ; his shirt 
was of many colours, and curiously and 
richly fastened at the wrists by turquoise 
studs. His leOT—that is to say, hia trousera 
—^were striped with yellow, and green, and 
red, like a geological sti-ata map; and his 
face reileeted a mind serene, aqd more than 
satisfied w'th.his personal appearaucc. He 
had generally, a pocketful of visiting cards, 
with “Wine witli me after hall, old boy,” 
written upon each of them, l/i the centre 
of his sitting-room table he kept an ex¬ 
panding cigar-case for the use oi all coiners, 

I which held fifty weeds." lie iVaa for these 
and other reasons,'one of the most pojralar 
men in the college. 

.1 To see him come into the divinity I'^eture- 
I roum (where he had, of course, to make Ids 
jj appearance pretty often, since lie wa.s des- 
! lined for the ministry) alw'iiys at full sfieed, 
I and with scarcely a secoml of time to spare 
j before the door closed, was an interesting 
I sight Upon one occasion, Jack, who gene¬ 
rally sat in my iieighhourJioojl was very 
boastful about the f^ipting on b-hich he stood 
i with the Professor. “ As he took my card, 

I just now,”—every man gives up his card at 
! each attendance, for, only by the number of 
cards at the end of the term, is it known 
how many lectures he has kcft,—“tlie 
doctor nodded,” aaid Jack; “you seedy 
chaps pafis in without any particular notice 
being takefc of yon; but the old trump 
bowed to me." 

I hapiiened to be wining with the reverend 
—I mean with Jack Williams—upon that 
particular evening, and a vorj’ noisy Wine it 
was. It had begun after hall, as usual, and 
■we had inUmded fb go to cha^iel, but had 
stayed on, and liliapel was now over. It had 
been proposed and carried, nem. con., that 
the hour had amved when brandy-punch 
would be preferable to wine, or, at all events, 
a seasonable ehaiige. • 

•Everyboily w.as smoking, wHh the excep¬ 
tion of two young gentlemen, each of whom 
-l^Bid volunteered a song at the same time, 
jmli declining to give way to his rival, was 


skiging his own melody; in * the one oasS 
ii^i wos a sentituental ballad, in,the other, 
li comic song. The fidillers—-Took was fond 
of secaUr music—were scraping incessantly 
in the nexl room. The noise whs at its 
climax,^and the atmosphere something like 
that of 'the black hole of Calcutta after the 
first hour, when there cante a kuoc*ic at the 
dtioV. Jack had found it more comfortable 
by thi^. time to, sit with , his legs nj>on the 
table, sp thkt We saw a Renter expanse than 
before btthe yellow, ami green, and red. 

The kroc^ at the door being repeated, 
Jack ciilled out, rather savljgely, “Come 
in! ” We cuulJ ‘iiot see who it was at first, 
on account of the atmosphere ; butthe new 
arrival was clearly only a &%shmau, since he 
sneezed and coughed like cme' who could not 
stand the smoke,—an accomplishment which 
only comes at the university by degreeii. 
When his face became visible, however, that 
of our poor host became sadly changed. JJc 
tried to get up on his strata ^s and 
apologise ; but legs and tongue refused their | 
oifices. Tliat divinity bow had come home j 
to him with a vengeance : he had given tl:c 
wrong card to that Trump the Professor, and 
had asked that %iigust personage himself, to i 
'wine witli him. ■ 

The Doctor happened to belong to tlmt 
then new order of J>ons who opined that 
greaterfcSoAal iytcrcourae should take jdace 
between the .luthojities and the ilndei- 
graduates, and had therefore accepted the 
invitation, lie did not, however, \if»on this 
particular occahion, remain with us long. 

Poor Jack himself never quite recovered 
from this contretemps, and wae plucked by 
the Professor for his firet V(»liiiitiiry Theo¬ 
logical (as the }’ouiig nnui afiirmed) through 
sjtitc. I" have my doubts whetlicr there 
were not other reasons for his fuiluvc in 
that ordeal. .Jack had the credit of being 
tlie first man wlio took that fuinoua geogrii- 
phieal view of Gamaliel,—^namely, that he 
was a mountain in Torace. at whose feet r^aint 
Paul was brought up ; and who dcscrilxd tlie | 
profession of the first Gentile convert to be 1 
that of music, because we learn tliat he was i 
the leader of the Italian liand. 

The Jlevercnd .John WilUnins, curate of 
BettyJlometi^ng in L'jiernarvonshire, came up 
to spend a week or two with me at college 
last summer. He wore a suit of rather rusty 
black, with bluchers .at one end of it, }«nl a 
not very g6od hat at toe <*ther ; and lu- car¬ 
ried a cotton umbrella, inferior in bulk only 
to that of Mrs.'fJamp. "With this weapon he j 
was very nearly breaking all the newly painted 
windows in our college chapel. He said it 
would be better so, than that they should be 
allowf.d to brejik the second eommandment. 

I endeavoured to calm him by the iigprurance 
that that did mot meet the case, since the 
representations were like notliiug in nature, 
but only reSembled the willow-pattei’n images 
of the Chinese ; but I was only partially sue- i 
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cessfaL . He allowed that l.wa3 right soMeed.. OnB.i>ae(Qf;<<^|nit^ for the. flattened 
but tibat the iinpioas attempt had jieverthe* seeds; while another would look at uo speci- 
less been m.tde. ' ' mens that were'not weiU rounded; and ao 

. He booated to me tliat thougn he bad arose tlie two faotioiu^ CBsamon ly known as 
twelve children, and but little money of his Flat Seedsmen and Itounden. , Wbj8n,every 
own, he had yet declined to iusare^his life, possible division had . been ma^ about the 
since thht wn« gainbling. I understood from shape, the controversy on bolours, or rather 
him that another terror must needs be added shades of colour, began ; and so originated 
to death for those who expire .in Bettysomu* tiie parties rejoicing in such names as Light- 
thiiig, because he ahways improves‘d demise fellows andGolden-browna, At last—it would 
by a sermon. Even the little childfw in bis be tedioi&.to tell all their quarrels—the dis- 
pai’ish are frightenlld when flt^ get ill, lest pntants subsided into common sense, so £tr 
they slimdd die, and be put in a tract. as to say among themselves, “ Enough 5 let 

When I ventured to reqall to .Jack’s mind us begin to plant and trj' the res\ilt.” 
the above incident of his asking the Divinity But new differences of opinion arose with 
Professor to a social entertainment, he re- regard to the soil to be selected, and hence 
quested me, curtly, not to revive humiliating came the parties respectively named Sand}’ 
antecedents. ' Boys, Clay GaiSdeuers, and Deep Soilers. 

-'— ---They divided themselves into groups,—each 

THE GOLDEN MELON. located on its fiivourite plot of ground,—and 

. .. ' might have devoted themselves, at once, to 

SoMEWHBRV, in the far-east, there lived .n the work of growing melons; but, unhappily, 
ancient tinms, a good and wise man who was a new and more elaborate controversy now 
a practical gardener. After a life-long study began about flie frames to be used. “Shall 
be produced, by inces.«?ant cultivation, a spe- we use crown-glass ? or plate-glass 1 or uo 
cies of mtdon so excellent in its nutritive and glass at all f Sliall tha fnunea have a slope 
medicinal pro]><>rties that it was justly named facing north ? or south '1 or east 1 or west ? 
“ the Golden Melon.” It Vas at once food Shall the sashes be made of wood 1 and— 
and medicine for tlic peojile. All the virtues granting this—shall it be oak ? or pine ? or 
ascribed to a hundred plants Were summed maple ? or s/camore 1 or shall tlio frames be 
u}>in this quintessence of the vegetable world, luaile of ireu'i or any other mVtal?”—On 
It had—if we may believe Wd stories—mar- these points the several jiarties disjmted long, 
I’ellous gooil efleols, not only on tlie physical until cin-tain wealthy and influeuti.'il men,— 
health, but also on the characters of aH who luisled by a mere name,—contended for golden 
who were fortxmste enough to taste it; for it frames, wldcli, of course, deprived the poor 
improved the temper, cli^red the heart, ^ of all liope of growing or eating the genuine 
made the a<q)ect mild and beuevulciit, aud i melon. It may seem too fantastic foi^an 
Wonderfully prouftited a flow of the milk of I oriental parable^ but it is true that, on these 
human kinduess. scvcj-fil questions, the melon grower.s divhled 

IVavellcrs, after cros-sing a surrounding themselves into groiijMs as odtlly named ns 
desert, knew well, without the aid of any parties in American politics, and as numerous 
sign-post, when they came into the land as sects in (lirtetetidum. On the question of 
wliere lived tlie golden melon eaters; for fianies alone, so intense wa^ the division that, 
h-re tlie people W'cre cheerful; or, when sad, after contending togethir tliiougli life, oppo- 
wero patiout. They loved to help others, site parlies refused to be buried in the same 
w ere slow to think evil, ready to believe in soil. There was .a grand cemetery for the 
good, aud wished .all the world to know the Golden I'raniers ; wliite'in obscure and lowly 


virtues of the gohhni melon. 


[daces slept the Sandy Boys and the Clay 


Here I must leave a long interval of time Gardeners. Worse than this—the lew melons 
in my parable. Centuries rolled away. Tlie raised were used as missiles,.and the frames 
inventor of the marvellous gourd liad left its were pulled to pieces to siqiidy ready weajious 
seeds to be distributed among thrf people, with iu many a combat, majile was shivered 
a full and careful description ,of the fruit and to match-wood upon oak ; oak was splintered 
all ij,s virtues. This was necessary to prevent on iron, aud even golden bars wrere used 
disiiutca; for Ui«»mcJou, though•unilorm in. with deadly eflect in lights among the melon 
its real picpexties and etlects, was singularly growers. They truiuided dow'n the lowly 
varied in its f»rni and colour. It might be j but usetul gourds planted by poor people 
more or less flat or roundeii, and, as to colour, j who could not go to tlie expense ol“ frames, 
a light yellow or a golden brown might pi'e-1 In a word, not one of the good eflecto ori- 
domiuate. And so werw the genuine seeds ginally desci’ibed as belonging to l^e culture 
various — some flattened, others rounded ; of the famous melon could be found, »nd the 
some Iwge, and otliera small. “ They lire all disiqipointed people now became olamoroas, 
good’; never mind the varieties,” said the in- crying out, at the gptes of the several 
ventor,in luM Guide to Melon*Growers. But parties:—^“Give ue melons! No more of 
unfortunately this little scroll oS parchment your disputes about crown-glass and plate- 
was lost, w’hile the people were disputing on glass, oak, maple, and sycamore, or iron or 
the genuinenesS^f the several descriptions of golden frames 1 Give us melons of some sort 
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or.iotiaert” “The irreramt ufUib!” eeid 
the chief 6f the gohiea frai&ers-^’“'ariuit oau 
they know of melons i *' 

Meanwhile the lost manuscripi, oontHining 
a full (lescriptioD of the genuum) gourd, had 
found ita way into a 6uc counity, and came 
into the possession of a pilgrim, who resolved 
that he would cross the desert and find out 
the laud of the Golden Melon Eaters.' Little 
did he dream that, at tlie tiine'wheu he set* 
out on his journey, the people of, that land 
had become sceptical or despairing about 
xnelons, and—^to avoid all disputes—dived on 
potatoes, while a party of Antimelouites h.-Ml 
arisen, who boldly refused to believe that 
ever such a gourd as the golden melon had 
existed. Such was the state of the con¬ 
troversy when the wearyl traveller came 
over the desert from a far country, and first 
arrived in the district tliat ought to luive 
been cultivated by the Flat Seedsmen. He 
had been reading the manuscript os he came 
over the desert, and had said^to himself;— 
“ I shall know the Melon Eaters when I see 
them. They ixre a |>eaccable, ch^eerful, and 
benevolent people.”-i.-Now when he came 
into the district of the Flat Seedsmen, there 
came toward him several gardeners out of 
work, carrying labelled bags and crying,— 
Here’s your genuine melon-seed—all flat 
and according to the original description. 
Here’s your melon-seed I ” 

Give me a melon 1 ” said the thirsty 
pilgrim. 

" There's some mistake about the soil or 
the jframes,” said the first of the Flat Seeds¬ 
men ; “ I never tasted a golden melon ; but 


Lore’s your ceuniue melou-Beed ! ” 

“ That will not refresli nie," said tlie pil¬ 
grim, as he went on toward the land of the 
Konuders. “ Come on,” sa'id the chief of this 
party, “you are fortunate .that you did not 
believe a word spo^^en by our neighbours, 
who ai’C the most mendacious of gardeners.” 

“ I shall go «n,” said the pilgrim; “ the 
true melon-growers are kind and charitable 
people, and do not speak evil of their neigh¬ 
bours.” 


So he journeyed on, and came upon the laud 
of the Light Yellows. “ Here’s your right 
colour ! ” crle^ one boisterous, idle g.ardeuer ; 
“a pale saffron, according to the original 
desciiption. No other shatle of yellow is 
genuine! ”- 

“The true melon eater,” said the pilgrim, 
“judges not by appearances, .and lioasts not 
of mere forms and colours. I shall go on.” 

He arrived next among the neglected gar¬ 
dens of the Golden Browns, who were busily 
engaged in pelting stones at the Sandy Boys ; 
while these throwing sa^d over their wall 
to annoy tlieHeep Soilers on the ether.side. 
“ Here you have foitnd it at ilast! ” said a 
leading id|in of the party last named ; “the 
OOly soil on which the golden melon will 
grow.” “Nay,” said the pilgrim, referring to 
his muiuscripl, “with right coltivatiosthe 


truie melon will, grow ev^wbere^ and the 
man who has eaten it wishes ttiat all the 
WbAd may. taato the fruit 1 must go further.” 
Again he journeyed on, and soon xcame to 

f ardens where the ground was strewn witli 
roken gtass and splinters of melon-d’aracs— 
memorials of many a conflict betweeif orown- 
glass- and plate-glass, oak, maple, sycamore, 
and wrought iron. “Iron against oak, kay 
day! ” ifaiac^one*of the isombatants ; “come 
on, Sandy BoyS) Golden Brown% Bounders, 
and Sycanjoreb ! whoevel wants a thrashing. 
I’m the flghfiug gardener ! ” ^This is dan¬ 
gerous ground,” said the pilgiim, iiastening 
onward : “<the melon growers are no fighting 
people. 1 would rather dwell alone in the 
desert than among these people.’* 

So he travelled on until ho came to the 
land of the Golden Framers. Here, as the 
gardeners were all wealthy and influential 
men, he found many things to admire in their 
elaborate prepanitions made for A truly Soien- 
tifle and Artistic Cultivation of the Golden 
Melon. Art, science, and literature were 
combined to invest with dignity the preteu- 
sions of the golden gardeners. They had a 
Normal Melon Scliool, with many well- 
paid professors <Jf a mystery styled, iu the 
abstract, Melonisatioii. Here were book- 
Bellers’ shops* displaying in their windows 
sucli titles* as The True History of tiie 
Golden Gourd, The Krror of Wooden Frames 
Fully Exposed, A Treatise on the Unwhole-. 
Rome,Qualities of Melons grown in a Sandy 
Soil, A lieimke to Deep Soilers, and a His¬ 
tory of all the' Controversies on Melon 
Culture, willi Songs for Lovers of Melons, 
and Melonile Poems for 'Golden Framers, 
The jnigrim admired tlie trimness of many 
gardens, wai-velledtosee the wealth expended 
on frames and conservatories, and atiended 
the schools, where ho heard lecDures on 
Melonisatiou in the Abstract. It is bard to 
describe the stag§ of civilisation and refine¬ 
ment of ideas to which the people of tills 
land had advanced. A fact may help the 
reader to understand it. It is well known 
that, once upon a time, in Europe, vast specu- 
latious were suggested and fortunes were 
made and destroyed by a faith iu certain Bcri]> 
representing Dutch tulips that never existed. 
So, in the land of the Golden Framers, the 
eoiicrete, practical, juicy mel^n had entirely 
disappeared, even from the thonghlB otj the 
learned people, and h.ad left in its place a dry 
abslraction styled Melonisatiou. It was a 
long time before the pilgrim could understand 
this highly metaphysical transfonuation, and 
when he understood it, he by no means liked 
it i for it wonld neither quench his thirst nor 
satisfy hunger. At last, when he had at¬ 
tended a long course of lectures, ai)d had 
listened to a sort of winding-up rigmarole oa 
Melonisatiou in the Abstract, he btood up 
boldly in tbe lecture hall of the Normal 
Melon School, and begged that be might ad¬ 
dress one query to the very ISiihied professor. 
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VHAT MR. BUELEIGH COITLD NOT SEE. Ml 


Y6<’ raid the philospj^r. 

** Did you ever eat a Golden Melon 1" said 
the 'pilttfim j “ or can you eell of ^ve We 
.one?” * 

“ I presunW)” s<iid the profesaor, in a con¬ 
descending' tone, “ that the foreign ^ntlenian 
who acWresses me intends to ask .if I have 
I tastdd' the common gourd sold in old l^es, 

I as we read, at a penny a do^n. I beg to say 
that I liave not oaten it, and al3b fo inform 
I the stranger, that 1 am> .not a.‘common 
; market-gardener; But a profe8|or,of Melon- 
i isatiou m tlfe Abstract—^that is to say, the 
! melouisation of Europe, Asia, Africa, Ame- 
1 rica, and any other grand divisibiis of the 
' globe that may, hereafter, be discovered.” 

J The pilgrim-was, for a moment, bewildered 

I by this storm of fine words rained down 

I upon him ; but now his anger was stirred up 

within him, and lie exclaimed :—“liiooka 
i without water! Clouds without rain! Phan¬ 

toms of the i^mdy wilderness that lead on 
(he thirsting traveller to water-courses that 

i liHve long been dry ! By Allah! this is 

! marvellously strange, that I come from a far 

j country to the land of the melon growers, 

hoping to find the liapjiy people who eat tlie 
!, fruit of Paradise, and what*do 1 find ?—Flat 
seedsmen and rounders; light yellows and 
golden browns ; sandy hoys, c!hy gardeners 
' and deep soilera ; iron and goliten/rames ; 
I; melon scliools and libraries*; professors of 
melouisation, anti-mclonitcs, and miseraiilc 
eateiu of potatoes;—in the name o& tlie 
|i Prophet I anything and everything but 
ij inehius I Truly, there is a* cry of melons in 
y’onr lainl and no more. I shake oil' the dust 
. of my sandals against you, and return to tlxe 
; wilderness.” 

] As he journeyed towax-d the desert, he 
I passed by the *(lwellings of the eaters of 
I potatoes and anti-melon it.es, who came out 
to meet him, and said, ‘‘it never existed I 
If There never was a golden .gourd, and never 
j, wdi be I Travel iio further in searclx of it; 
f liut come, share our potatoe.s, and be coix- 
tciited.” 

jj Put the pilgrinf—unwilling to aunendcr 
Ij llic hope that had led hinx so far—went oix 

ii his way, far over the sandy desert, in searclx 
|i .of the Golden Meloix, and, at last, found it 
i growing, witliout a golden, frixrae, oft an oasis 
jj blessed by Allaj;, and by streams of living 
j| watej. 


WHAT MR. BURLEIGH COULD NOT 
SEK 

T oNcs bail a strong liking for a piece of 
. country extending from the nxeti'opolis to a 
small market-town about forty niUcs distant, 
not at that time taken out of the hanas of 
our dear old coaching friends, that we all 
\ loved so ■#ell. I liked the town because it 
j was rather &dcd ; because itwas>in an un¬ 
decided transii ion state ; uncertain whether 
j it should aocept^^n, a friendly spirit, the in¬ 


sidious advimeeB df the proposed branch fnom 
the remote maid' line of railway, or simul¬ 
taneously close the shutters of every shop . 
and house, and emigrate to Axistralia in a 
solid, compact body of viUage deserters. I 
liked it, because it was a sulky ooachhig chry¬ 
salis, detei'miucd not to develope wittxont a 
severe struggle into the railway butterfly. . 
^1 loveef to Itear its innkeepers, its fly pro- 
^prieforSi/ina its runners of coaches, converse 
in the dingy, smoke-dried tap of the principal 
liotel upon the probability of the railway evier 
reaching them; and the injurious effects 
which it‘would have upon traxie if it e^er 
came so far. I wished for notixiiig more in- 
tei'esting than a discourse from such men 
upon the destiny of railway enterprise, its 
operation upon tile countiy at large, and its 
final operation upon itself. I have seen 
a small job-master (the owner of 
broughams and three gigs, which he let out 
almost at his own price'to commercial tra¬ 
vellers, and ot)|er8 whose business or pleasure 
compelled or induced them to post across the 
country) at |imes driven almost mad by the 
strengtlieniiig rumoursfif the .advancing iron- 
I'oad : at otliers, when iixflated witlx an extra 
jiipkin of the best local beer, drawing himself 
up to his fuILheight, and expanding to more 
than his full bi'eaclth,. and resolving to oppose, 
siixgle-haudftd, the tide of the threatened 
improvenxenf. Some gravely shook their 
heads, and expresseil a doubt whether, with 
all his capital, he was equal to the task ; 
others hopeil to see the day when a station 
would lie opened in the town, but they vjry 
much doubted it. 

1 will not concpal the object that took me 
so frequently to this place—it was fishing. •! 
will not divulge thg name of my retreat, even 
now, because, like all true sportsmen, I am 
essentially selfish. • 1 am not yet too old and 
x lieumatic to give up th^pJeasures of the rod 
and line, aud 1 do not therefore hold myself 
bound to ]>ublish the name of a town that 
can boast of a trout s^iream worth ail tlxe 
subscription fisheries in the three kingdoms, 
in those <lays it w:is a six houi's' journey 
(costing, witli the perquisites of coachman 
and guard, hetweeix one and two pounds), to 
reach my favourite aud nameless retreat. 
Now I can run down in two hours at almost 
any period, of the day for a few shillings, 
wliich is all the more reason for my secrecy. 
When I feel unwell in mind and body, or 
when a chancery suit in which I have been 
engaged for tlxe host thirty years (engaged, 
and yet am still alive to tell the story I) be¬ 
comes more than usually troublesome,! seize 
my old fishing companions, packing a few 
things hurriedly in a small black hand-bag, 
and take wing for my peaceful hermitage. 

11 docs not seenx so secluded now, or so plea¬ 
santly distant from the metixxpolis as it did 
ixi the old coaching days ; and sometimes I 
fancy that 1 can see tlxe London smoke rising 
aixd floating above the trees, and hear the 
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Tosle &f tW huroming Ltn^ti as I fisfiiiiiey, obedient; aikI respeetfui; ijstlei'iit 
tflioii tho sloping grass batiks wateWng i«y' roadside Koiises,'whore the horats fead their 
* float and line gliding down. 4iy fewnirito uwiaths cteaned out with a wisp of hsy and a 


^iaure hours la this manner; with various When the loadefd vehicle rolled awdy after a 
rortnii^ W to spor/-, which gi’levas me little, change of home, with four praaeing auimals 
but with nniforiii fortune as to health and rather fresh just put to, any bysianaw might 
aBias^ent, profitably mixed with food for have heaid some *aucb oonversatioa as this 
refleotipp. When I first went to the place,' between th% two men who led the relieved 


to twenty highly-pniuteil, Well-horscd rolling two, eh, Bill? ” 

stages passed through from an e:irly hour of “As well as 'ere and ’ere a one, Jade.” 
the morning until a late hour of the night. “ There ain't the. meare on this road as 
l^n the principal hotel was a sight to si’e. can get over him, Bill, when he's a'-mindetl?” 
Horses standing outside in the road, porters! “ ffot exactly, Jack."” 

rushing to and fro with luggag', ostlers busy' Sometime^, if tiie coachman happened to 
with bright and oomnlicated harness; pas- he a new, an illiber.n1, and cun.seqae{itly an 
seiigera, both male and female, alightingirom'unpi-imlar hand, the remarks were not so 
the roof of the vehicles by the assi.st.nnce of; full of unbotiuded admiration, 
ladders and the obliging gnaril; buxom land- j “ "Why he’s no fnoro use with four On 'em, 
lady and neat chamberm,nids standing ready 1)111, tli.nn my little finger ! ” 
to give a reception to the gut ?ts ; a clean, | “ No more he ain't, J.icfc ; I’ll bring a boy 

whitewashed archw.ay floored with Tu-ightred' as 'il lick him'any day witJi’s own team on’s 
bricks, and roofed with hangingh.ainH, sirloins ' own grof.nd! ” 
of beef, legs of mutton, mVl Imuuches of reni-! “ Any boy !—Any hinfant, Jack ! ” 

son, while beyoud were tiic extensive staliiesi This w;is somelliing l.ke the existint* state 
as prim as a Dutch farm-house, with an old' of things when 1 first i.egan to visit myname- 
wooden gallery running all round tiio less country town. J .soon became an inmate 
yand. Tlieii the cominercial ti-avclkr was a of some little inTportanee at tlio principal 
steady, deliberative, time-taking pioneer of hotel where I took up my quarters, bein'" 
trade, who rode his own house, or drsive his promoted from the nuuKTieal insif"nificance 
own vehicle, and not the bustling, hi; 4 h-pre.s -1 which attnohej to a single lodger, -who is at 
sure, wateh-eonsiilting, Jiradshaw-lurning, i the samc^iine a private individual with no 
Manchester maniac who is kft to ns no>w! rank or title, in a huge provincial carovan- 
He was known as a b.-igmSiu, and gloried in ^ serai where they make up fifty beds. I was 
tli0 &]>pell2ition, wftbSDnt having the JiTTibitioJri ‘ iit I/ist kno'VTi und fuldrc!)9od by my uam**, 
.to be regarded a,s a commercial gentleman, and even allowed,.when I felt so disnosed to 


veniences of sta^e-coach without find with thoi?c yottnjr ladies, on the contrary, 

going the length of indulging in private I could record much" in their praise; but I 
ap.artments. Tb obt.ain the coveted favour of am sorry to have to tlasnage my repulatiuii 
a boi-Be.at i^as an affair of many weeks’ for gallantry by owning that I found more 
booking, and many shillings’ fee. He who | amusement in the tobacco-clouded atmo- 
got it by dint of patience, forethought, j sphere of the smoking-room, than I did in 
and capital, was an object of envy to hi.s|tlieir society, delightful as it was. At tli'is 
fellow-voyagers the journey through. He i period the first rumours of'Tailway enterprise 
was a comfortable man, bepuse (in the' began to dawn upon the world, and also, 
winter time) in addition to his own shawls | after a decept interval, npon in'y nameless' 
had the extra protection of the country town. 1 am not about to r.aise the 
He was a *liappy veil, and expose to ridicule such humble, 
majj^Domuse he was the confidential reposi- lowly, and sirnple-heai'ted, though a little '' 
t^y of the vast stores of information about ignorant and obstinate fiy, as a villago 
iprs e-crau, poured into his ear by tbe 'evei'- barber^ two village drapers, several important 
^omrnnnicative driver; and in6re because he agriculturists, and the usual nighti^ '^attora 
' was occasionally entrusted with the ribbons of a country hotel tap, by making a farcical 
or reins during certain rests, or the temporary] record of meir opiniohs upon the—^at that 
vacation of the throim of government by the time—incomprehensible wonder of the a^e. 
^wful monarch, Tarxipike-keep8r3 ’were They spoke according to their lights, which 
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vr&re nofe very briUkut; tb«y had pleiiri^ 
of poraoaBlii authorily, whose iuteliecU ooght 
to W« been sharpened by early tasking and 
interoonrse with the worid—eren quarterly 
reviewei't^ j|iid the like—to keep them in 
couiitenahoe, and supply them with ai^nmeuta 
for theirsBighti^tgatherings. Everything that 
was solemnly launched in type in the metro¬ 
polis, against the new gjgantic scheme, 

' was punctjoally aud oareftillytcupi%d ‘hito the 
i local newi^pera of my nameless.’houutry 
I tow). * ■ • , 

I The oentralifigure of most imporiance in this 

little arena of tobacco-smujee and (iiscusaion, 
was that of the principal co!mh-proi»rietor, 
Mr. Burleigh. Ho owned many of the 
vehicles and hei'ses, running to and from my 
nameless country town, and all the arrange¬ 
ments for the traffic on the Loinlnn road. He 
was a tall, powerful, red-faced m:iJ», who 
i s|>oke little or uotiiiiig,aiul drank a good deal 
i| <it brandy. He was treated with much ren]!* it 
I in the smoking-room, becau.se of his cajiilal, 
'* and power of giving lifts at any time to bis 
fellow-townsmen. To tio him jtistice, 1 do not 
ij l>elieve that any jwor man, wt>nian, or chiUi, 

i ever need have lost a ehauee of going free to 

' London or any part of th(f eomitvy, if the# 
|l had only asked Mr. Bmleigh for lein'e in a 
;i pi'Oper manner. Ilis benevoletfre w'as not ol 
I tl'.at active, overflowing nature that jt burst 
j out like a pent-up sjiriu^.without being 
i] solicited ; but it was to be got at, like many 
another m/tn's in a higher spliere that^Mr. 

! Burleigh, by appealing to liis sense of irn- 
I iiortnfice. Mr. Burleigh k.a^ not created' 

' ids present position, — he had been born 
I into it, • 

Whatever hidden stores of wisdom Mr. 

I Jhirleigh possessed—and the frequenters of 

I my hotel smoking-room gave him credit for 
;j possessing a vast fund—he carefully kept 

I I them to himself. Tlie only words that I ever 
'i heard drop from him in tl\p smoking-room, 
'j duilug the discussion of the great railway 
'• cjnestioTi, wore his very favourite and some* 

what oracular remarks otj “ Well, it may be 

ii very good, but 1 can’t see it." T'hen he would 
c add after a little reflection, “No, I can’t 
.! see it.” 

' . In this way a few months—a few ye.ars— 

rolled by me, and 1 still paid my periodical 
visits to my nameless <‘omitry town. One of 
the young ladies’ behind the bar had got 
marned (to spite jne, I suiipose,•because I 
waSnotmatriiuoiiially inclined); railways had 
advanced in the land a huge stride; the com- 
p.-iny, with one or two important exceptions, 
still assembled in tlie smoking-room of my 
hotel, and Mr. Burleigh still held fast to his 
coaches, and could not see it. 

Another period of a few years passed; 

I anothel’ young lady behind the bar had got 
married ; fee barber of the town (my barber, 
whom I had indoctrinated with •my views 
upon rail ways) had'died, with opinions far in 
j advance of his vlBSige and his age, leaving his 
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business id^m with these ttemomhle 

words, “Tilaimae! .a‘great movement ie i 
coming—keejp yourh^e -on it!" Still Mr. . 
Burleigh held fast to his coaches (althouglx j- 
he might have sold the whole slock over and 
over again); drank, if any tliihg, a little more ! 
brandy, and could not see it. j 

In another year not only was a main line . 
c'onstrufltud tlirongh a not very distant part 
tim cqnnfey, but (as 1 said at the opening 
of this papsV) a branch was positively mapped 
out by the energetic directors to my nameless 
country-town. I saw with my own eyes, 

(and dared not interfere) one of the early 
surveyors seized by indignant villagers con¬ 
nected with the coaching interest, and ducked 
in a horse-pond. ‘ 

That night these was an unusually strong j 
muster, and great excitement in tlie smok- l! 
ing-room ; with .a powerful disposition to II 
r^xlly. X'omid Mr. Burleigh as the repre.senta- 'i 
tive of the coaeldiig interest. No amount ; 
of sympathy, ^exjireiised or implied, could, 
liowever, obtain from him more than his 
oracular as^^rtioii, that he couldn't see it. 
Wiiat he really thonglst, he would not say ; ) 

but T believe tli.at he rested his faith—as imuiy • 
of the interested townspeople present did—- I 
n])on a looa^ baronet to turn back the 
advancingtide of railway encroachment. My ' 
little friend, the job-master, wifli the two !j 
broughams amd the.three gig,s, thought ho 'j 
was individually strong enough for the task i| 
without the assistance of any baronet or uolJe- |i 
man in the country; but he was rather pooh- j 
poohed than otherwise by the general eq|m- 
pany, although he had a small ciicle of 
inten.se bBlieveit<, jviio thought him fully equal 
to the undert dejng. • I 

The local baroin-t was one of the good , 
old school. that is to say, ho Wvre cord | 
breeches and tt)p-.bools, swore every five j 
minutes, got drunk wi^h* ale and brandy 
every night, patronised cock-fights when in 
London, and had given a belt with a purse 
of ten guineas to be annually fought and pom¬ 
meled for by the youth df my nameless coun¬ 
try town, liis nose liad been smasheil by a ! 
fall during a fox-hunt, and generally he had j 
the appe.arancc of a champion of the prize- ' 
ring, liis title was Sir Boxer Bullyi j 
Baronet. . 

Sir Boxer was the lai’gest land proprietor ! 
in the whole county. He owned splendid j 
parks, splendid forests, extensive acres, and j 
enormous farms. No branch-line hrom the 
main trunk could {lossibly reach my uame- 
h-ss coiiutry town, unless it passed for many 
miles Birough the propei’ty of the popular 
local baronet; in fact, the shortest direct > 
route would be along a natural valley in 
his family* park, not far from his family 
mansion. • , i 

Now, the faitli which the townspeople 
assembled in the smoking-room of my hotel | 
had in fee anti-railway seutimenls of fee | 
popular local baronet was very great; and I j 
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iamoae tliat the silent Mr. Borlelgh shared 
in the general fcelmg, BwiTbody there^ 
. thew that Sir Boxer% favourite recreation 
was to meet upon the road Mr. Bnrleigh’s 
Highflyer, (Juicksilver, or Lightning four- 
horse coach, and relieve the driver (at *he 
imminent risk of the passengers’ necks) by 
' toolbigthe prads for ten or twelve miles, like 
si real born gentleman, that he ^as ;*that is)^ 
according to the standard that wasr^coghised 
in those days. *• 

No one who had seen him in his broad- 
brimmed hat, his great coat, his buff leather 
gloves, and his narrow cord breedlies, and 
top-boots, holding the tugging reins, and 

i mising* the canarj’-coloured, silver-headed, 
ong-tnonged whip, could "hesitate about the 
nature and extent of his Apposition to the 
proposed branch railway. 

Another period of a few years passed by. 
Sir Boxer did oppose the railway, and pre¬ 
vented the extension of the branch to my 
nameless country town. Most, of the inha¬ 
bitants believed that this was done on 
principle ; but a few of the scei)l)cal and un¬ 
charitable—^myself sHnongst the number— 
thought that it was because the worthy 
Baronet had not been offered his price. The 
railway pioneers had been liberal without 
doubt—as Y^as the fashion in those early d.ays 
of energy and enterprise—but ait old aristo¬ 
cratic family park was - not to be cut up 
for the benefit of rapid communication, 
like a common, plebeian farm. Tliercfore, 
Sir Boxer, for the present, remained doggedly 
passive. 

In the meantime the directors had carried 
the railway to a point about five miles dia- 
twit from my nameless country town ; they 
then remained doggedly pjiasive .also. 

The cfiect that this extension Imd upon 
coaching interests, (although Mr. Burleigh 
couldn’t see it,) wa^s very injurious. The 
station was reached by tlie main road after 
two hours’ walk, or one hour’s drive, and it 
then took about two hours more, with a fare of 
four shillings to reach London. For a little 
time the innabitanis of my nameless country 
town looked shyly upon this new and 
cheap «mode of conveyance; believed all; 
the exaggerated stories of dangers to be. 
feared, and accidento that had already. 
occurred—circulated, I am sorry to have' 
to ^lieve, in the interest of the solemn Mr. I 
liurleigh ; and rallied round that injured and j 
suffering coach-proprietor ; who, although lie , 
couldn’t see it, had been wise enough to 
reduce his fares to meet the new competition. 
Gradually, however, one or two adveiiturous 
spirits hiul been induced to try the experi¬ 
ment of the road and railway journey to the 
mptropplis; and, having returned,*'uninjured, 
vrfth a favourable report of*the sensatious 
they had experienced, others followed their 
example, and the railway rose steadily in 
popularity in proportion as! its novelty and 
the fear of its dangers wore off. <• ' 


■Jt was ftt this time th«t Mn. Burlemh 
was subjected to his severest trial. About we 
general public Of the nameless conntij tpwu, 
small as it was, he did not jeare- niwA ; . 
although every individual kuew-^ii^ and 
professed a regard for Uimj bat His own 
family began to turn against inm* JUftvas not 
exactly his own flesh and blood; that' would . 
indeed have bem bitter; but) one morn¬ 
ing, thd" sfi'd lutelligence was" .ponveyed 
to him’i'jthat his second nephew on tho 
wife’s side^iisjii'started off, without the know* 
ledge of his parents, to naake his first 
journey on the twlroad. The mother came 
round, with tears in her eyes, to apologise, 
explain, and condole with Mm. Burie^h; 
and Mrs. Burleigh, in her tura^ conveyed the 
apologies, explanations, and ooudolences to 
her husband. He did not. say 'much—-he 
never did; but he felt the affliction deeply. 
Still he resolved to fight the distant railroad,, 
or die in harness in the attempt. His pas¬ 
sengers dropped off, day by day, his lug¬ 
gage carrying had entirely gone, his daify 
consumption of brandy increased, and 
he was again induced, by the advice of 
friends and persons of experience, to reduce 
liis fares. 1 thiiiK, at this time, he began to 
see it. 

I continued my trips, as usual; and, 
fair weather or fine weather, clung to the 
Burleigh Quicksilver, and Highflyer (the 
liiglitiling had already gone to pay expenses) 
as if, I had been tbe fine old English gentle* 
man who lived, in the olden time. Them 
wei’e many melancholy changes for the worse. 
The horses were not so rampant; the turn- 
j)ike keepers were not so watchful nor so 
obedient; the ostlers were not so numerous, 
and those who were left were not so ad¬ 
miring and BO respectful; ’tbe guard had 
gone, and the coachman put on the drag 
himself when we went down bill, by the me¬ 
chanical contriviipce of a rope that dangled 
by the side of tlie box-seat. Sometimes we 
drove several stages unicorn fashion—three 
horses instead of four. Gradually, one or 
two, then three or foui^ of tbe hotels on 
the line of road, closed their shutters, 
stuck up bills all over their frontage, an¬ 
nouncing a sale, or, w'hen in a favourable 
position, let off the greater portion of their 
now unreqiiired premises for odier business 
purposes. Some regularly broke down under 
the affliction, and, not fimUng a purchaser or 
a tenant, became dreary roadside spectaffles 
of broken windows and rain-washed placards. 
Under this sad state of things, we had to 
alter our arrangements for changing horses. 
Our stages were made longer; and sometimes, 
the ^ttJe were brought to ns along a bleak, 
muddy lane, from a few wretched barns, led 
by stooping old men in dirty, fluttering, clay- 
coloured smock-frocks, who had much more 
of the potato-field about them than tbe 
stable-yard. ' 

At these painful momefics the old coach- 
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man, wbo had a^an better if he waa not 
moted to swear at the clumsy fingers of the 
inexperienced agricultural groom, relapsed 
into a moody silence, only broken *by a sigh 
'that was,,heart-rending in its depth and 
intensi^. .aiks we passed throng long, 
straggling 'yillitges, there was none of that’ 
excitement at onr approach which ehad 
marked ohr triumphal progress years before. 
No crowds were wnlting to receive us as 
we rolled down the hill .or up .t^ie hill, 
as the case might be ; past tbe finger-post: 
past the dnole-pond, scattering Ae'imrightea 
poultry right and left; aJoug the cottage- 
bordered street, round by the little tree- 
sheltered, square-towered church, and away 
again into ton open country. A few bare¬ 
footed, dusty children watched us silly; some 
with their fiugeis in their mouths; some 
with their ragged pioafores thrown over 
their heads; some with their faces half 
averted, turned towards the wall. Our ap* 
ptoach to my nameless country town was 
not, by a great way, the splendid entry that 
it used to be. There w-aa no horn to blow, 
and no guard to blow it. At the hotel, 
too, things had vastly changed. It was 
still neat and clean, as it %lways vrould Iw 
in the possession of the buxom landlady, 
now growing a little old, a liHle grey, and 
very care-worn; but it wanted customers, it 
wanted bustle, and it wantpd life. In the 
smoking-room the same company still as¬ 
sembled, with one or two oxcoptioiis caused 
by death, bankruptcy, or emigration ; and 
the same engrossing topic—•riCilway prospects 
and designs—w,as discussed with the same 
earnestness ; but with a little leas obstinacy, 
and a little more knowledge and experience, 
than a few years before. Mr. Burleigh still 
eudeavoured te keep up his imjiortaut 
position amongst his fellow townsmen ; but 
evidently with less ease and more opposition, 
than formerly. 1 was constituted a kind ol 
umpire or referee for the little group; and 
many men who had doubted most energetically 
whether they should ever see a railroad within 
a hundred miles sof my nameless country 
town, now appealed to me in the most bare¬ 
faced manner to know if they had ever had 
,the slightest misgivings about the ultimate 
establishment and development of railway 
enterprise. “Mr, Burleigh,” they said, con¬ 
fidentially, “ hai not seen it—in fact, could 
not ^ee it now; Jiut they had seen it ail 
along; although they did not like to make 
innoh noise aWit it for fear of alarming 
tlieir neighbours.” 

It was about this period that Sir Boxer 
Bully, Baronet, died suddenly one morning. 
It was well for his credit with his tenants 
and townspeople that he did die; fUr he 
■was just upon tbe point of acceding to the 
I'enewed offers of the railway'directors, and 
allowing them to bring the railway through 
his property up to the town. Mr. Burleigh 
would never UMieve this, but it waa the 


fact, neverthdesa; Not th^ tie deceased 
baronet waa suddenly afflicted with any 
compunctiouB visitinga for the injury that 
his six yeara’ ailent, aulky opposition had 
done to ray nameless country town, but 
that the jiving board of directors had just 
then thought proper to make an increased 
offer to tlie lately deceased baronet. All , 
^es—tspecially those connected with the 
last-fuding, tlry rotting coaching interest— 
were tufiAd with anxiety to young Bully, 
who succeeded by his father's death to 
the entire property and the baronetcy. He 
was a tall, thin, mild, clerical-looking gentle¬ 
man, as unlike his late lamented father as* it 
wiis possible to be. He had spent -much of 
his time in schools and nuivenities, and 
had tlie most singular notions about literary 
institutions, dispensaries, public baths, and 
other novelties. The belt and purse of guineas 
for the best pugilist in the county were very 
quickly done away with, as well as a uumber 
of other simikr footprints left by the late 
lamented line old Biiglish baronet. Tbe sou’s 
movements were so rapid, and his opinions 
were so peculiar, that the debate m the 
smoking-room assumed for several nights the 
form of whether the young baronet was 
sane or insane, and his sanity was, at last, 
only carried,’^ after a severe struggle, by a 
small majoiHty of two. Mr. Burlei^, altbough, 
as usual, lio did .not say anything, was 
evidently in Uie minority upon the ques¬ 
tion. lie had his doubts about the youug 
man, and they were well-founded; better 
founded than his faith in the unswerving pro¬ 
tection-to - old-established - native - indusfry- 
spirlt of the deceased baronet. Before the 
remains of tii^* late lamented Sir Boxer 
Bully, Baronet, were decently covered, lue 
pickaxes of the ‘railway navigators were 
rooting up tbe turf of his sacred acres. 
Still Mr. Burleigh was not quite ciipable of 
seeing it. 

Another period passed by, much as the 
pcriiKls had psissed before, and we arrived 
at last within a day of the opening of the j 
railway direct from my nameless oonntiy 
town to tlie metropolis. A bnaiiiess appoint¬ 
ment in London which I could not neglect, j 
prevented my being present at this ceremOny, 
although I had beei^ in tlie neighbourhood 
for a fortnight previously. At four o’clodc in j 
the afternoon of the day before the opening, I } 
took my seat upon the box-seat of the Quick¬ 
silver coach (the Highflyer bad gone the way 
of the Lightning) to honour with my patronage , 
the last Journey it was intended to make. 
Mr. Burleigh mounted by my aide to take 
the reins—for he liau been reduced to act as 
bis own coacliman for some mouths past— 
aud he shook me by the band in a manner 
that he, no doubt, inten4ed to be warm, out 
of gratitude for my thoughtful kindness in 
supporting him on this toying and melancholy 
occasion. 

It waa* no ordinary journey. It was a 












fcipa ra.1 .of a fooT-lioTae <Mwb, peirfomi^d 
hf its milled but obstinate proprietor. As 
w* wound slowly out of my namekas 
country town, many persons stood looking at 
us with ^^arioos expreasiona of triumph, pity, 
and contempt; but 1 was the only mdividnal 
besides the proprietor-driver in and about 
the coach, the last single passenger who had 
booked through for the last journey.'- It was 
a cold, dull, btcak day near the ebd of August! 
Masses of heavy dmud were %iiig above, 
which constantly foreboded rain, but did not 
bring it. Mr. Burleigh was well stimulated 
with raw brandy at starting, and he did 
not fail ^o refresh himself with this liquid at 
every opportunity. The harness was getting 
bid, and out of order, and Mr. Burleigh had 
frequently to descend fronv his seat fo repair 
it, which caused considerable delay. As he 
drovemcclianically along, be preserved aiuoody 
sUence which I did not attempt to break; pre¬ 
suming that he was oceupie<t with reflections 
that might, eventually, lead him to see it. 
At several of the lanes and turns where wc 
changed horses, the men kept las waiting for 
full twenty niiuHteSfS but, as lur. Bnrleigli 
made no complaint, I lield my peace, as it 
■would have been reiined cruelty to add quar- 
i-els to the horrors of this sombre journey. 
When we hail got about half-Vay through, 
we picked dp another pasaeuger-ya fat, sickl)’, 
pinlding-faceri boy, n lio was wailing at a tuin- 
pike witli a shaggy, howling dog, half-a-dozen 
boxc"i,aad two pounds of cake in hi.shand, with 
eight or nine people to see him off. There 
was a visilile look of disappointment in Mr. 
Burleigh’s face when iie found wii.at uu uu- 
usnal number of speetaloi-s there were in this 
hqpeful roadside crowd to bije juvenile pas¬ 
senger. Tlie boy was placed inside, vritb the 
cake, and the door looked; tlie packages 
were soon disposed ol', and <he dog was put 
in the boot to howJqnd moan incessantly, and 
enliven our last jourtiey. 

Our time to arrive in London wjig }»roperly 
half-past nine at night, but harness-breaking 
and brandy-drinking made it nearly ouco’cloca 
in the nioriiiug before we reached the Old 
Dragon Inn, at Smithfield. 

ICight persons, chiefly females, were anxi¬ 
ously waiting for the pudding-faced boy wilh 
the dog and packages„and tliey made some 
cruel remai'ks to Mr. Burleigh about the 
uncertainty of coach-travelliiig compared 
with the railw'ay. He did noi reply, but 
sb red vacantly at them as they disappeared 
with the hoy np the street. The retten gates 
of the Old Dragon Inn were slowly and pain¬ 
fully opened ■with a fearful creakiug»by .an 
old, vauwy-strickun ostler, with a voice that 
.‘.qjmaKed from the lowest deptlis of his 
spader stomach. He made some faint re- 
'j^ai’k—no one coulq p<«sibly,tell what—as 
be led the horses and vehicle down the stone 
hill ihto the yard. It was a fitting grave to 
receive the last stage-coach, and the old ostler 
wfifi its most fitting sexton. 


The OldDragpnXimwas In amtdlychuiged 
condition stnea I'^had seen it last. ‘ My usual 
custom v/ta to drojp downfVom Mr. Burleigh’s 
vehicles butside the tow'll, add<m coming as 
far as the end of tlie journey to .'dismount. 
Three or four years muat hsTp fguse by 
since I l^d aooeplcd the lM^talNi)r of the 
01^* Dragon luu ; but, being imuaoally late, 
and determined to see t&. brokSn-down 
Qnicksrlvev to ii^ tomb^and its broken-dosm 
owner ■]» bis bed, I resolved to pass tlm 
remainder of‘the night ill ik ' 

Mr. Burleigh took little notice of fue, but 
made for a comer of iho yard whhre a dull 
red light, caused by a candle shining through 
a cnrtmn, denoted the position of the bar. I 
lingered a few minutes to look round 
and examine the changes that had taken 
place. 

Tlie principal entrance—a long passage 
lined on each aide with what were formerly 
stables—was now turned into a narrow street 
of small, dirty, cattle-smelling houses, let out 
tenements, and decorated with festoons of 
ragged, yellow clothes that danoed npon 
clothes-lines, stretched across the thorough¬ 
fare from end to end. The old gate that 
wpened into the '-m.tin road was now closed, 
j and the inhabitants slept soundly, and did not 
(li'eam of being robbed of their humble 
g.imienjts. « 

iHevoral pools' of liquorice-coloured water 
were in the j’ard, jiresided over by 
rotten w'oodeii iniiups. The stones were 
saffi on-coloured, hvokea, and uneven. The 
out-iiouses were‘falling to pieces, and the 
sky shone in numberless jdaces through the 
broken roofs. Under one of these places 
of doubtful slielter was slowed a large pile of 
cheeses ;i under others, heifvy carts th.it 
looked like grain-w'aggons ;«and also a f'-w 
yellow-boai'ded vans with pictures of fat 
women, boa-conslrietors, and learned jiigs. 
The Old Dragon inn could no longer afford 
to 1>e exclusive; but was compelleil to 
o]a:n its doors to entertain any man and 
beast that tlionght proper to knock at them. 
.Sometimes it ati'orded shelter to the drovers 
of the cattle-market; sometimes, as in the 
present iustanee, it welcomed the motley 
mummers wlio were pi'cparing for the ap- 
]iroachiiig Bartholomew fair. Drums, board¬ 
ing, poles, carts, and waggons were lying 
almut the yard. Tlie night was clearer than 
the day, and 1 had, therefore, no di^culty 
iu obseiwing these things. 

1 joined Mr. Burleigh, who was still drink-; 
ing I'aw brandy in tiie bar, and learned that 
every stable and bed-room in the inn, except 
one—a double bedded apartment—was taken 
up by Jugglers, horse-riders, tumbler^ and 
fair-people. The bar was dirty and ill-stocked; 
the floor was half covered with mud and 
straw ; there 'was a smell of rum, beer, and 
tobacco-sumke floatiug through the place; aud 
the woman who attended tuwu us was sad, 
pale, and dowdy. While wl'were. apeakiug. 
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•the old, palakd, stoniadi-TOiced ostler came in drew the diogy, pardiment-ehadfed cuitaiua 
■with a broken lantern, conteiomg an expiring of my tent-bed togetlw, I cannot tell. ' 

I candle-eud. 1 had certainly fallen into a heavy sleep, 

“I’ve guv tlie two meares a qnart«ra-a- ivlicn I was aroused by the eound of a 

.’arf an’ *thred peanorth; but the old ’oss loud deep voice. 1 peeped through tJic 

j seems hofi'’is feed, sir." closed curtain. The d.ay, as far as'I could 

■ This ■was ssthniatieally said to Mr. Bur- judge, just begiuning to break, for there | 
lelgb, nHo 'ropHld at wonderful length for was a pjile light in the room by svhieh I saw 
him : the tall jigure of Mr. Burleigh staiidiug up 

“ No wpndeiv Sam, no wonder. I’p^ off my ju hip shii-t-|leove 8 with his back towards 
feed myself." • * .. nie, and jbitg siiort d.->gger-likc cheese-knife 

The woman b^ynd the bar fihebk her held aloft ffi-mly in his right hand. He was ’ j 
head inourufully; the palsied awklor shook shouting loudly to the blank wall near the | 
his head m®re than usual (for it was door when I first looked at him, but be l 
always shaking); and Mr.* Bui'leigh, having iinmediately turned round toward.^ me, and 1 j 
drainedanotberglsssof raw brandy, motioned involunt.arily shrank bchiml the .curtain, } 

II Uie ostler to lead on with the cmcked lantern, iHjeping thi-oiigh.the smallest croviee 1 could i 
j and ileparled from the bar without uttering possibly coiHunmil. Ho then commenced a ’ 
I another Word. I looked at the dowdy fierce jilunging \^alk in a circle round the j! 
I woman for a moment, and learning from centre of the room; his ej-es nearly st.irting J 

her glance that 1 was to follow Mr. liur- from his head ; his left aim contracted and 
i! leigh, and ‘Share the riouble-bedded room, drawn back with tlie hand tigliLly clenched ; 
i| I did so without remonstrance, joining tiie .and liis right hand making short, rapid, and j 
ij brokeu-dow’n coach-proprietor, and the palsied dwitlly stabs w jtli the knife at some visionary 
!| oath'r. enemy whom he was chasing. The jteid-up 

) We ■went under a low archway ; past seve- silence of tw*ity years luid fit length broken 

Ij r.al dungbllls ; over siweral of the liquorice- ont in a violent fit of ddurium tremens. Mr. 

! coloured puddlos ; past sonn^riinting pigs in Ihirleigii could see it now with a vengeance, 

1 a sly, over many uneveu sallVon-coloured lli.s thick voice coming from his foaming 

, stones, between a mined ma'd-coaeh tliat mouth, told tlsat at every blow of tlie knife 

1 rested upon three wiieels, and ii wagifini, that in the air, lie cut to pieces a wliok board of 
,1 to judge by the sound of Ije.avy* breathing rail'W'ay directors. 

j coming from it, ■was well pco]ficil with sound 1 kejd iny eye upon' him thi*ongh the closed 
sleepers; n]> some old rotten steps on loan curtain, ns for one hour, or more (wliieli to me 1 
equally rotten gallery (tlu'old osII'T morion- sttemed fifty j'e.ars). he went iinceaKingly in 
in'UR to bo careful of one on two doubtful Jiis circle round tiic room. Silently and care- j| 
i planks) nn-ler an iipen dooAvay into a large Inlly I liad moved the mattress of the befd, , 

1 sijuare low-roofed room, tiiat liad the general and had it ready for a shkdil in the event of j 

saffron-coloured a])i*earancft of tin; place, and his tnndiig against me, which 1 momentarily ! 

I the same faint smell of tobacco and the cxjiccted. 1 hcrfi’iily w ished at that instant 
si allies. It contained two Le.ls, lilfe tents, that I h.ad never ssoii my naiutdi s.s coimiry ! 
the covering of Vh'ch was of the tint of town, its trout, .jts inns, its coaches, oi- its 
parchment. One stood to the right near the ; coach propviet.irs, T tJiou^lit of the m.'.sl : 
■; door; the other at the fur.her cud of the abjiird aiid-trifling inci.lcftts of iiiy j^ast life; Ij 

' rouni. Two bits of ragged •carpet and two huw 1 had once stolen a tcototum from a buy l| 

I rufdi-bottomcd chairs, near tiic beds, one .at scho.)!; liovv 1 had beiii uinieccssurily ij 
i * high narrow wasliiiig sland against tiie wall, cruel to tiie fish I had caught (although ' 

I .aiiii a black, h'liottcd looking-gl:is.s over the acting strictly _ wilhin .-portuig rules); how 

'1 fire-place completci? the furniture. Tlici^e I should Inive done nincli better 113 'm.'iwy- j 

II w.is Old}' one window, which opened ujion ing and peftling down witii tite 3 'oiiiigest j 

ij the g.allci 7 outside the door. daughter of the landlady at tl/e hotel of ni.v j 

ll ■ 1 went to the bod at the further cryl of the nameless country town, nistead of neglecting | 

j, room, and threw' myself ujioii it in 1113 her, and her manifest flarliaidy low-ai-ds me, j 

li clothes, amusing»myself by vvatching hh'. and going into the smoking-room to indulge j 
i| Lurleigli. in the s-ivage luxury of ghxiting over the ! 

; “Sam,” he said t» the ostler, al he was iinhappj'man before mo. i then asked ray- | 
ji closing the door, “ bring up a crust of bre.ul self tlio most absurd conundrums, and replied j 
ll and cfoese, and a pint of brandy.” • to them by giving tlie mosst absurd auswera. i 
jr In a few minutes ISum returned with the* All this Ibu'c the maniac brokon-down coach- j 
|! required refreshment. Upon a pktc, beside owner ■was circling I'ound and round in his I 
I the small loaf and cheese, was a short table- jibrenzy, and making a noise that 1 trusted 

knife with a thick blade that had been viurii j ovci'y moiuent would arouse some of the ; 
and cleaned down to a point, until it was like sleepers' in the ■waggon in the yard, if it did i 
a dagger. The old ostler closed the door, not reach tbe distant liouseliold. As I I 
and left us to our repose. watched I saw the door fall hack upon its | 

Ho w long I remained lying there, Vatcliing hinges, and I tliought my deliverance was at )' 
Mr. Burleigh, what precise moment 1 hand. I \^txa doomed to disapjiointment. II 
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!!>« dooi* had been closed, but not fastened, 
and the vibration of the old floor, which went 
np and down under the heavy tread of the 
powerful and excited maniac, like the deck 
of a ship at se.-i, had caused it to open— 
nothini^ more. As I still watched the un> 
fortunate coach-owner, I siw him stninble 
knd fall backward. A plank had suddenly 
given way, and his right leg had gon^ through 
into the hith and plaster underneath. , r 
I was up in an instant, with ou{! of the rush- 
bottomed chairs in my hand. It ^as a matter 
of life and death, for he was double my size 
and strengtli, and he had already recovered 
himself, and was made furious by seeing me. 
I jobb^ the chair desperately against him, 
sending him staggering towards the fire¬ 
place, and then my nerve gave way, and 1 
dropped my weapon, bonfading out of the 
door and over the railing into the yard, 
without regard, iu my excitement, as to where 
1 might faiL 1 came upon a large hog slum¬ 
bering in a pigstye, but before he could get 
up and revenge himself u{Knt, the intruder, I 
WHS ruuuing down the yard, and under the 
low archway, shouting loudly for help, for 1 
heard and saw Mr.* flurleigh running after 
me along the gallery. 1 got to the show- 
mau’s drums under the shed, one of which 1 
struck heavily with my clenched fi.st8, and 
the whoi«v yard was soon in activity and 
motion. It was now broad daylight; drovers 
came out of stables ; suh-burnf showmen and 
freckled women came out of vans, and out of 
the dwelling-house; several iuhalntants of 
the small street where the clothes were 
hanging up, came out p.artially dressed, to 
swell the crowd ; a very fat lady (who I 
afterwards learnt was the Swiss giantess) 
Appeared at the door of a show van under an 
outhouse, exhibiting herself regai'dless of 
profit; tumblers in dirty ^ink tights, and 
clowns in spotted dreSses, half concealed 
beneath long fagged great-coats (nearly 
everybody seemed to sleep full-dressed), 
bounded iu amongst the throng; and the 
dowdy bar-woman, who turned out to be the 
landlady and widow of the late landlord, 
brought up tlie rear, attended by the palsied 
ostler. 

I was surpfised to find that the maniac 


legs been caught by the splinters which had 
wedged him up^to the thigh, that all his 
eflbrts to extricate himself were useless. He 
appeared a little more calm—^probably from 
exhaustion—rand having been got 6u(> % the 
exertions of one of the show-carpenters 
without any broken bones, he was guarded 
to ^|}ed, more peaceably than I Ifad ever 
expected. The doctor’s report the next 
momii^.\^ter i^a good bleeding operation, 
was fac,from ufifavoara*ble. 

I left a fes^hoUrs afteewards, much shaken 
and fatigued, to keep my business apjmiut- 
ment, and I did not see or IteA* anything of 
Mr. Burleigh for'some years. 

I still go down to fish iu the outskirts of 
my nameless couuti^ town. It is, of course, 
much altered, and, in a coinibercial sense,, it 
may be for the better. I get down at a 
small, clean Gothic railway station, and 
give up my ticket to a porter at the door, 
in whom I recognise an oltl coaching hanger- 
on, who lias gone over to the enemy. T take 
my place in the short, thick railway omnibus, 
and jolt up to my old hotel. 

One day, when I arrived as usual, I noticed 
a jieculiar expression in the face of this 
jporter, which foreboded something. As ho 
took the ticket, and touched his cap, he said 
to me, conficjeutially: 

“ He’s come back, sir ! ” 

“Who, Dick?” Tasked. 

“ Muster JJut'leigh.” 

As he said tliis, he pointed to the driving. 
bo3^ of the railway omnibus, and, glancing up, 
1 saw Mr. Burjeigh sitting there, looking 
much older, with the reins iu his band. 

“lie can sec it now, syr,” said the porter, 
quietly. 

“Yes, Dick,” I replied; “he can see it, 
now, Dick, and so can we all.” 


coach-owne 


dagger cheese-knife, 


did not appear from under the archway, 
and I supposed that he was either waiting 
stealthily for a spring, or had destroyed him¬ 
self with his own weapon. 1 told my story 
to the assembled and wondering group, and 
we proceeded cautiously in a body towards 
the quarter of the building where the double- 
beddeil apartment was situated. We soon 
found the cause of Mr. Burleigh’s delay in 
yaking his appearance. He had again fallen 
rWroogli the rotten floor—thistim'e the'planks 
of the old gallery—and so fait had one of his 
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OZONE. 


In Doctor Letheby's report on the sanitary: 
state of the city during the last quarter, the 
escape of tlio citizens trom serious epidemic 
disease consequent the putrid fermenta¬ 
tion of the liiver Thames, is attributed to 
two causes, amongst others: First, the inky 
:q>pcarance of tlie stream arising from the 
tizatiun of the sulphuretted hydrogen by tlie 
iron of the clay, has been the salvation of the 
lives of thousands ; for, oifensive as have 
been the vapours evolved from the river, 
they are as nothing in com|l!irison with whaf 
they would have been if the much-abused 
chiy from the lower shores of Hie river had 
not seized the luiaaiua in its chemieal (dutches, 
and imprisoned it in a soliTt and iuvolatile 
frrra. As it is, however, the gases evolved 
from the water amount to about fifteen (Wibic 
inches per gallon, which forms a pretty 
considerable atmos])herc of'stinking vapour, 
when the whole conleuls of the Thames are 
calculated. Secondly, the resistance of the 
city to sickness, up to a recent date, may be 
partly owing to the unusual amountof Ozonk 
in the air durinmthe same period, which has 
exerted its beneficial influence by ozydising 
the organic poison. 

Most of iny readers will be faiuiliar with 
London clay, especially if they have cverj 
visited the Itegent’sPark ; ozone, however, is I 
a comparative stranger, to whom many people I 
may like to have a«lighl introduction. I 

Monsieur Schombeiu, Professor of Gheniis-1 
try at Bdle, the inventor of the expression 
ozone, at first considered it as an odorous 
principle, emanating from a simple elftnentary 
tiudy. Subsequently, he regarded it ns a 
compound of oxygen and hydrooeu. Finally, 
his oVu discoveriijs, confirmed by the re¬ 
searches of Messieurs Marignac, De la Uive, 
Fr6my, and E. £e(x:iuerel, proved that ozone 
is oxygen electrified. The singular propertied 
of oxygen thus modified, wiiich Imve gene¬ 
rally attracted the attention of chemists and 
natural philosopher, help to explain several 
natural phenomena of great importance. At i 
the outset, ozone was mainly^ studied in a 
chemical point of view, and has given birth 
to results of great value. It has also occu¬ 
pied the thoughts of meteorologists and medi-, 
cal men, who Ififve sought to ascertain itaj 


I presence in atmospheric air, and to ,djBCOver 
its influence in the production of several dis¬ 
eases. iiut the difficulties offered by a new 
element of science discouraged many of its 
first investigators, and they for the mo.st part 
gave up further research, in despair of ar¬ 
riving at any certain conclusion. At this 
conjuncture, the sources of ozone were su(l- 
deuly discoversd. Monsieur Scoulteten, head 
physician of the Military Uospital at Metz 
and membc%of numerous European learned 
societies (who was the^rst to write a book 
on ozone, and to which book this article is 
greatly indebted for its matter) traced the 
new-found body iu all its manifealations; he 
watched its birth, he followed i(,s increase, 
till it assumed an importance whose limits 
cannot yet be’precisdy fixed. 

Henceforward, according to Monsieur 
Scuuttelen’a views, ozone is no longer a more 
chemical agent; it is an instrument employed 
by Providence for the production of the 
grandest phenomena of nature. It is the 
agent who presides over the laws of atmo¬ 
spheric electricity, who explains the formation 
of aqueous lueteoii), the periodical and the 
diurutd oscillations of the barometer, the 
means of restoruig’ to the atmosphere the 
oxygen destroyed by .ilib respiration of 
animals, by natural oxydisation, and by com¬ 
bustion for the purjwses of warmth, cookery, 
and grand industrial manufactures. 

Meteorology, th.it obscure and uncertain 
science which VVilliaiu Hersehell compared 
(oa romance I'omposed of interesting episodes, 
is illiiiuiiiateil by uiiexjiected lights; the 
globe is shown to be an immense laboratory 
wherein are effected powerful combinations 
(whose causes it is possible to com prebend 
and foresee), which prepare and accomplish 
the grand perturliatious of the atmosphere. 
Science will no longer remain mute respecting 
the approaching terrors of fearful tempests 
like tliat which nearly destroyed a fleet in 
the lllaflk Sea on the memorable fourteenth 
of November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, raging so intensely and also so widely 
as to be feltf simultaneously at Ualaklava and 
at Palis. But, If such lofty anticipations ap¬ 
pear to savour rather of imagination than of 
cool reasoning, it is easy to limit ourselves 
to the lower range of the relatioii.s of ozone 
with auimtfls and vegetables. There, also, we 
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shall find this active power exercietng' Hsr but the ehortsr expi'ession retained ite 
influence on orpiniaed beings^ Kfe, ground, having been already adopted by 

provoking mahulies, and determ>ining death, general npage: 

We shall find Chemistry demanding of ozone Tl»i» novel coaditron of oxygen vrill pro- 
the secj’et of its combinatioRs with nascent bably be one day turned to account in the 
oxygen; Medicine calling for expe:|;imente to arts; fof instance,in the fabrication of snl- 
reuder healthy, spots now infested by pesti- phuric acid, without the aid of azoticcacid, by 
lencp, and seeking the cause of the most forni'ing the latter acid directly wiih moist 
fcarfol epidemics, and entreating for I'emcdies sulplturoi^ acid gas. Ozone is colourless, of 
against those evihr whicb it iirnow p 6 wer- a penetfSM'ttg UCTseaburd smell, and is the 
less to subdue; lastly. Agriculture gladdened most powerful • agent of oxydation known, 
by a ray of bright hope that the proper It oxydiajfs cold silver find mercury, when 
I application of this protean agent may increase both are moist; but if lioth ths ozone and 
tlje fertility of our fields and gardelis. Such the metal are dry, oxydation does not 
is the imfKirtaut part which the discoverers take placer It has no action on pure water, 
of ozone believe that it is destined toulay. alUtough if left in contact with it for several 
Tliey find in it a new manifestation of tlie hour^ it is dissolved therein. . Ozone rapidly 
infinite power of the Creator of Worlds, who destroys organic colouring matters, as well as 
with atoms awl wlieelwork of marvellous ligneous and albuminous mattei-s. Hence, it 
simplicity, produces effects whose majestic has been suggested to combine it directly, by 
graudenr stiikea tlie imagination with ; coin]>re 88 ion with water, and so to obtain an 
1 astonishment, elevates the soul, aad fills it ozonised water, which might be useful in the 
I with fervent admiration. ,, ! bleaching of linen cloth, superseding muriatic 

! About nineteen years suiee. Monsieur, acid, which is pjirticularly destructive of 
Schcpubein, the discoverer ofi gun-cotton' cellulose. Ozone forms chemical combiiia- 
i (which discovej-y waaa neverUieless jierfeetly'tions, of which chloric, bromic, and iodie iicuU 
prepai-ed by the labours of Monsieurs Bra- ‘ are the re.sults; it combines directly with 
{ Gounot and Pelouze) basying himself with '•t>Iefiant gas wiAumt being decomposed; it 
the decomposition of water (jy the volttie' destroys sulphuretted hydrogen. It is rapidly 
pile, was struck by the odour given out by | absorbed by i. great number of vegetable and 
the gaseous fluid so obtained. Tire following animal .snbslances, such as albumine, caseine, 
,i ye.ar, he wrote to Arago, that Tie had been filu-ine. and blobd. It quickly destroys all 
1 , astonished at the perfect analogy e.xisting' oxydable miasms, and is tlio most powcrfu.l 
between the smell which is developed when. disiv'f. ctiiig agent yet discovered. Hajipy 
ji ordinary electricity passes from the points of ^ iiuleed has it been for London, during tJie 
{, a conductor tltrough the environing air, and last luoutli or twe, that ozone has been pleuti- 
|: that which is disengaged when water is de- ful in its vitiated atmosjilicrc. 
j! composed by a voltaic furieut. At that On the other hand, it h.as been proved that 
j: date, Monsieur Schoenbeiu believed that the electrified oxygen is unfit for respiration,— 
|! odorous principle was a simfde elementary | tliat it produces .suffocation. This explains 
body, which he named ozone, from the word some of the .accidents whioii occur after a 
ofwr, Uie pre.sent participle rff the Greek verb, | flash of lightning. It is known, in fact, that, 
to smell or to stink He had not j'et ascer- in many case.s, jiersons who have not been 
tained, though he* strongly suspected, tiie struck, have, neyertlicleas, been killed by the 
j! presence of ozone in the atmosphere. The su.'ipension of their vital jmwers through the 
!' circumstiuice signalised by Monsieur Schom- presence of an atmosf>here irapregnat"d with 
ij bein luul already been indicated by Van sulphurous or phosphorous vapours, owing to 
i| Marum, towards the end of the eighteenth the sudden generation ofc an extra qu.antity 
;* century, lie stated that oxygen, i“e 3 ling on of ozone. For the nie<iiuai man and tlie 
|{ plain wal/cr, was not affected by electricity, physiologist, one of the most interesting facto 
j except tha|^ it acquired a very strong smell, j in tlie liistory of ozone is the action which 
I which seemed evidently to he the smell of! this subtle agent exerts on the animal economy, 
the matter of electricity. Tiie phcuoraeuon It excites the lungs, provokes cough, induces 
itsidf had lung been forgotten wlien Monsieur suffocation, and becomes, when in excess, a 
! iSehreribein called attention to it. Monsieur deleterious substance of s|ifEctcnUy poilonous 
I Williamson proved, before lon^ that ozone energy to occasion death. Tiie air, in its 
i was not a simple element; that the decom- normal state, contains one ten-thonaandth 
j position of ozone jiroduces water and oxygen, part of ozone ; when the proportion is raised 
I and that it, consequently, is hydrogen in a to one two-thonsandth part, it is powerful 
state of oxydation superior to tliat of water; i enough to kill small animals. What a 
j that dzoue produced by the Wtery, consists mighty, unsuspected means of life or death 
of suroxide of hydrogen, and <ia identical does*the Buler of the Universe thus hold in 
with ozone produced by the action of the air his hands! A slight increase, or diminution, 
on moistened phosphorus. Subsequent ex- of an invisible fluid, is equivalent to the out- 
neriments proved beyond a doubt that ozone pouring of His vials of wrath, or of His 
18 nothing more than oxygen electrified. Ih mercy overshadowing us with healing on its 
was then proposed to adopt the iattar title, wings. * 
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Ozone is' produced naturally in the atmo¬ 
sphere wlienever an eltfclrio current, or a 
natural electric discharge takes place, .^his 
constitutes atmospheric ozone. • Chemical 
ozone is produced in oiir laboratories under 
conditions tliat are known and well-deter- 
inine^ Slicks of phosphorus, a little less 
than half an inch thick, plunged 'balf^ air 
and half in water, are the materials at pre¬ 
sent employed to ^btain a^titioial-xjzone. 1# 
this ©{Wralion, the vaj onr qf the phosphorus 
coiuhiiies with a portion ‘of ihe at'moejiheric 
oxygen, aij^ so forms hypopfcoljohorlc acid, 
which is immediately dif^olved in the water 
ill the flask ; this cliemical comhjnntiou gives 
rise to a disengagement of electricity, which 
acts on the rest of the oxygen remaining in 
the air,’au(l the proiluclion of ozone is the 
consequence. The properties acquired by 
electrisation apjiear to belong to oxygen only, 
ami not to other gases, sucli ns hydrogen or 
azole. If such sliall jirove to bo the fict, 
these jiroperlios may perhaps be derived from 
the luminous fluid coulaiiied by this gas, and 
wliich may in .some sort be combined with it 
by electrisation. Oxygen is the only gas 
wliich exhibits luminosity under compression 
ill a glass tube. Carbonic acid givta soyie 
trace of light, by the oxygen whieh it con-1 
tains; hydrogen, azote, ami oilier gases, | 
made to uiulergo compression, give, no trace j 
of light at all. • * 1 

Moii.sienr Solioorihein eonlrivcd to demon-! 
, strate the jiresenee of ozom* hi the, air, by' 
means of a delieato reagent, namely‘paper 
impregnated witli iodido.of potassium and 
starch. The ]>repared pajier is cut into 
slijis five inches ioiig, ami an iiieh and a half 
broad, ami is kept in a close box, or in a, 
bottle, in the dark, till it is reqyired lobe' 
used as an (ixopiiseopic test. More than that,' 
he has coiitri\ed to measure the quantity of 
ozone contained in the atiu<isphere at' any' 
given time, by comjiariiig the eoloralion of 
the prepared prqier with* coloureil iialterns! 
carefully studied, and jilaced so a.s to form a! 
graduated scale. The ozonometer given in I 
ilonsieur Scoutielen’s book consists of aj 
chronmtio scale of eleven degrees of diflerent' 
■slnides, hues, or tints of violet. Zero, or 0, is 
white or niidi-coloured pajier, when no ozone ' 
is discoverable in the air. Nniisber one is 
lightest shade, number ten is the most intense ; I 
the iritermediistc degrees are sliades wliich I 
vaiy in depth according as they,approach </r 
recede from the‘iutensest tint. 'J o fliid the 
degiHie in the ozouoinetric scale all aiued by the 
atmosphere at any time, a slip of prepared; 
paper is suspended in a siiot sheltered from' 
the direct, rays of the sun, and to which the, 
0 ])en air has free access, but renioveil .as far ! 
as possible from any cesspool, olieiisivif drain,' 
or oilier source of gas winch destroys ozone. 
The slip^ is thus exposed for twelve hours, ■ 
after which it is dipiied in water. 'I'lie colo- ^ 
ration assaiued by tlie wetted paper is com-. 
nared with thowcalc, and the result registered ' 


accordingly. Two observations arc mad© 
every four-and-twenty hours, one for the day 
and one for the night. The first from six in 
the morning till six in the evening; the 
second, from six in the evening till, six in the 
morning. By these imperfect tests it has 
been already ascertained that ozone is formed 
more abundantly in the upper regions of the, 
atmosphere than in the lower strata; and* 
thaib ozone diminishes in quantity, when the 
atraosphqtrical conditions favour the escape 
of the electric fluid. The firet of these facts 
helps ns to ex{>lain some of the peculiar 
efi'ects of mountain air. 

But, according to Monsieur S. Clolz, iodised 
starcheil paper can no longer be trusted, as 
bnis hitherto been believed, as a certain re¬ 
agent of ozone; because the said pajier, in 
the open air, is coloured by the .-izotie acid 
and other vapours existing in the atmosphere; 
it is also tinged by the essential oils which 
evergreen trees and aromatic plants ai'e con¬ 
tinually exiioliiig. In order, thcefore, to 
judge of tlie4auitary condition of a jilace, as 
affecied by the preaenee of ozone, it is requi¬ 
site to be (Signisant ot^thc jirecise and actual 
cause of tlie coloration of the iudiscil paiicr, 
ns well as of the accessory circumstances 
which are likely to modify the sanitary state. 
This alone i&'snfficieut to prove tliat the study 
of ozone has scarcely advance# beyond its 
rudiments, .aud iltgt great caution is iiidis- 
jieiisable before any certain physiological con- 
clu.-.i(>UK can be arrived at. 

Of ilie ozononn-tric papers prepared on the 
(Continent, the two best are those of ^fon.sie^r 
Sehfcuboin aud of Monsieur J.amo, chemist 
and druggist (pharmaeien) of Versailles. 
Monsieur Schceftbeiu’s jiapcij compared with 
itself, does not give iUetilical resells : it is 
almost always full of large veins, like luarhle- 
paper, owing .to the inferior quality of the 
paper itself, aud the liygrqmetric intbienoo of 
the air. 'I'hese veins Vicrcase the ditiiciiUy 
of the observer’s ascertaining the place wiii.iii 
the paper, after being tinged by ozone, 
ocenjiies in the chromatic scale. Dili' I’ent 
observers might make a mistake of several 
degrees in tJie determination of this position ; 
.ami, consequently, it is fijr from e.asy to 
make a cinui'arison of there.sults obtained by 
means of tSchoenbeiu's paper. MousieuF 
Jame's paper is free irom this objeition ; it 
is more sensitive ; compared with itselt, it is 
uniform in its iiidioatiims; its tint is very 
equal and even. Notwithstanding which, 
the determinat'on of the quantity ol ozone in 
the atmosphere by a scale of hues or tints is 
a resycttable source of error. In this par¬ 
ticular, ozouometry is still in its inlancy, and 
can never arrive at its adult slate until its 
data, are, obtainable independeully of the 
obsei ver’s vigual delicacy. The very same 
jierson who has fixed tRe ].) 08 iiiou of a sliade 
in the scale of colour during a moinoiit of 
fatigue, will raise or depress it a ilcgree or 
two if hg looks at it again after a few hours’ 
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repose. Observers should also be varned 
against the idea of nrepariug their own 
oaonometric papers auu their own chromatic 
scales; all they can do, at present, is to 
' select tb» paper which, to their iudiTidnal 
eyes, affords the surest and the mo^t easily 
compai-uble results. This mode of measure- 
,nient must be accepted provisionally until 
chemists shall discover some re-agent ofozone 
which does not require the intefventioif of 
the eye, and which shall afford the Weans of 
imbibing or being acted upon by ozone with 
swiltness and certainty. 

.^B it is, the facts already known'are ex¬ 
tremely curious and interesting. For in¬ 
stance, t>zone is found to be absent frqm 
inhabited dwellings. Slips of ozouoscopic 
paper have been kept in each of tiie wards 
of the military hospital of Metz, for twenty- 
four hours, for eiglit-and-forty, and even for 
several days, without ufforduig the slightest 
trace of ozone, although every precaution had 
been taken to render the exj^rlment per¬ 
fectly exact; while slips of tltb vci'y same 
paper, hung outside the windi^ws of the 
establishment, gave seven, eiglit, and even 
ten degrees of the ozonometric scale. Similar 
experiments have been m.-ide at Yemailles, 
by Dr. B^riguy, with the same rpsults. It is 
impossible to avoid suspecting that a clue is 
thus given fo the different effects upon the 
health produced hy iu-door exercise and out¬ 
door exercise, by town life and country life, 
by labour in a metropolitan workehop aud 
labour in the open fields. 

That ozone, either in excess or in deficit, 
in the atmosphere has an influence on the 
human constitution, is proyed by several 
l‘e(;orded observations, some of which date 
so far back as eighteen hundred and forty- 
five. In that year, j^arau, in Switzerland, 
was a filleted with cholera. Monsieur Wolf, 
the director of the. Observatory at Berne, 
classed tlie days between the fifteenth of 
August aud the fourteenth of October into 
three groups; those in which no case of deutli 
occurred, those in which there were only one 
or two, and those in which there were three 
and ujiwards. lie found that the mean cor¬ 
respondence of the reactions of ozone through¬ 
out eaeh oMhose groups of days was, for the 
first, second, aud third-class days respectively, 
very nearly as the numbers six, five, and 
tour. Monsieur Wolf thence concluded that 
tiie progiess of cholera is, at least, extremely 
favoured by tlte diminution of ozone. It is 
only right to state, that other experiments 
have proved less conclusive. Thus, when the 
i cholera was at Metz, some two years ago, 
ozone (or its absence) was believed to have 
bad soiuething to do with the invasion of the 
; epidemic, hletcorological experiments -rela¬ 
tive to the question were oidercd by the 
Minister of War, but the results did not; 
appear to confirm tlie current opinion. Never¬ 
theless, seveiai new data were obtained, 
irbicb are worth noticing, although they 


have no r^erenee Jtp that special subject of 
inquiry. On one bank of the Seine more 
ozone IS foimd during the night than during 
the day, while on the opposite bank it is 
exactly the contrary. In dry weather the 
atmosphei^ contains less ozone than when 
the sky is. cloudy. This might haven been 
presulbed, ^ priori, as a consequence of the 
different ekj^trical state of the air in the two 
^ases. Thfidty, thS variatious of ozone follow 
very nearly the same course at Saint Cloud 
and at Ve^sajHes simult&eously. It is a 
curious question, .whether ozone axists in the 
polar regions and in-countries where tempests 
never occur. For the answer, we must wait 
awhile. Still we may guess that amidst the 
arid sands of the Great Desert, where vege¬ 
tation is rare, ozone is scanty in quantity; 
within the arctic aud antarctic ciri^cs, we may 
presume, that the reverse takes place, because 
the waters of the polar seas would furnish au 
abundance of positive electricity. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-five, Monsieur 
Schoenbeiu observed at Berliu a great quan¬ 
tity of ozone in tiie atmosphere during au 
epidemic grippe, or influenza, which attacked 
all persons w'ho were predisposed to jmlmo- 
I ufry coniphdnls. *Dr. Bocckel noticed that 
I malaria always occurs when the ozonoscope 
marks zero or the lowest possible degree, ,aiid 
that mar.,-ill-A;vers rage most -severtly under 
exactly the samu'circiimstancos. At Stras¬ 
bourg, the appearance of the cholera coin- 
cided\with the absence of ozone, while the 
decrease of the epidemic was accoinpauie.d by 
thereturn ofozone. 'These observations seem to 
suggest tlie hypothesis, tliat marsh-fevers are 
due to miasms which havefor their vehicie 
the proto-carbomite of hydrogen (the gas of 
the maishes), which is formed and disengaged 
during summer, as every one can sec for 
himself by strolling through the localities, by 
the mnddy and stagnant waters of niarslies 
and ponds. Is thq same vehicle likely to dis¬ 
tribute the poisiiuous germs or leaven of 
cholera and other epidemics 1 In that case, 
it is easy to conceive that the ozone, formed 
during a tempest by tlie ehictric discharges, 
combines instantly with this carbonated 
hydrogen, and therefore neutralises it. Cuu- 
sequeutly, the more intense is au epidemic, 
the lc.s.s 02 a>ne would tliere be present in the 
air. It naturally follows that epidemic 
diseases would diminish after & thunderstorm, 
which, in popular language, clears the‘air, 
and, iu our present statu of knowledge, gene¬ 
rates ozone. By parity of reason, the same 
diseases would increase in iuleusity during 
hoi, close, heavy weather, exactly as hap¬ 
pened iu Paris ou that fatal day of the 
summer of eighteen hundred aud forty-nine, 
when the heat was oppressive and suffocating, 
and when such a number of victims siiulc 
beneath tiie pest. The great quantity of 
o.7one observed by Monsieur Schoenbeiu 
during an ejiidcmic iiilhicuza may be ex¬ 
plained by the actlou of ukouo iu excess. 
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Almost every medicinal Mbstance taken in 
excess becomes iiyurions. Just so, a super¬ 
abundance of ozone, acting immodVitolyupon 
the raubous membranes as an agent of oxy- 
dalion, would produce inflammation in the 
end. 

Frofli these different observations, it would 
result that, in hospital wards or sick A>oras 
occupied by cholera patienjp, sticks of phos-, 
horus, half immefted in water, ^ould be 
ept exposed in ofjfn vessids;; the same pre¬ 
servative measure should alsd^aadopted in 
every dwellfhg-house, in case of any visitation 
of cholera, in order to generate a perceptiVde 
and notable quantity of ozone fti every in¬ 
habited place within the affected district. 

For the grand mass of the population, en¬ 
joying its usual state of health, their iirotee- 
j tion trom the sources of pestilence, after they 
I have done all they can to protect themselves, 

I must come from the grand oporati<m.s of 
i Eature, as destined by Providence for that 
benevolent purpose. When lightning is pro¬ 
duced by the opposite electricities of two 
clouds, there is thunder ; tliat is, there is a 
loud noise occasioned by the vibration of the 
i jjir which is cleft and shattered by the pas¬ 
sage of the electric fluid. XVhen lightning 
the result of the combination of the electricity 
of a cloud with the opjiositi* electricity of 
I l"idie.s on the surface of the eaAh,*thc Hash 
I strikes the ground, or, in isopnlar language, 

I .tlie thunderbolt falls. This phenomenon fre- 
■quently happens ; and all tho.se whosltavc 
witneased it at short dis({j,ncos inv.-iriably 
speak of the odour whfch spreads itself 
around the stricken .spot. Wafer, who was 
surgeon on boanf Dam pier’s ship, relates that 
when he traversed the Isthmus of Darien, 
the squalls which he enconnlered were ac- 
comiianied by lightning and by loud claps of 
tiiuuder, and that then the air was infected 
with a sulphurous smell stt'ong enough to 
choke respiral ion, esj)ecially in the midst of a 
wood. When the ship (the Aloniague) was 
struck by lightning, in .seventeen hundred 
and ninety-four, there was such a strong 
smell that the Vbssel seemed to be nothing 
but a mass of smoking sulphur. The same 
comparisons were made when the packet, the 
New York, of five hundred tons, was twice 
Blruck by lightning on the uinbteenth of 
April, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven. 
I)e Eumos proved himself a more exact ob¬ 
server, when he ooropared the smell of liglit- 
Jiiiig to that given out by electric batteries. 
If any further doubt remained that the 
nauseous and penetrating odour of air tra¬ 
versed by lightning was owing to the forma¬ 
tion of ozone, it would be completely removed 
bv the declaration of Monsieur Buchyalder, 
a Swiss engineer, whose functions often calle<i 
him to the highest peaks of .the Alps. One 
day he happened to be on tlie summit of the 
Senlis, near Appeuzel, reposing together 
with hia eervagl; beneath a little tent pitched 
on the enow, when they were suddenly both 


enveloped in a sheet of lightning which was 
flashing about-in all directions. The servant 
was killed ou the spot, and immediately after¬ 
wards the tent was filled with a very strong 
and very peculiar smell. At a subsequent 
period, Moiuiieur Buchwalder paid a visit to 
Monsieur Schoenhein, just as he was making 
experiments with ozone, whose odour then • 
pervaiTed the laboratory. The chemist was 
not ‘a Ijjttle* surprised to hear the engineer 
declare, t^at he perfectly roeognisod the 
odour as exactly the same wliich he had 
smelt in hia tent on the summit of the 
Senlis. ' , 

It is also found that ozone is manifested, in 
very decided quantity, over sheets of water, 
as might have been expected. At the sur¬ 
faces of contact of either still or running 
water with the earth there is a di.seng.age- 
ment of electricity. The earth takes in a 
notable excess of negative electricity, and the 
water a corresponding excess of positive 
electricity. The same phenomenon occurs at 
the surface of seas and lakes, where the 
evaporatioife of water is always accompanied 
by a chemical dmgjfregation of the salts 
held in solution. We also know that aipieous 
surfaces disengage, especially under tlie in¬ 
fluence of light, a very notable quantity of 
oxygen. * To comprehend the itgportance of 
the fact, it sufllces to call to mind tlie vast 
extent of the oceans, lakes, and rivers, in 
coiupariaon witli the inferior area of dry laud 
ou our globe. Electricity and oxygen being 
thus thrown together in their nascent state, 
it is easy to understand the quantity of 
ozone that must be formed under such fiivour- 
able couditious, , 

It is some oonsolation to know that these 
wide-spread and various sources of disinfec¬ 
tion do exist; for, whetlier it be ozone from 
thunder-storniSJ whether ozone from gentler 
electric currents, or wlythcr ozone from the 
surface of rivers and seas, it is quite clear 
that Tioudon will stand in need of a liberal 
(not an excessive) supply of ozone during the 
interval of time which will elapse between 
the publication of this paper and the effectual 
purifleatiou of the Thames. 


HOW J0NE3 GOT THE ENGLISH 
VERSE-MEDAL. 

Mt name is Herbert Brown, and my call¬ 
ing and profession is that of a maker of 
poems ; however incredible it may appear to 
mere money-spinners and prosaic persons of 
all sorts, 1 am perfectly convinced, that 1 was 
born (br that expre.ss end and object, and any 
attempt at persuading me to the contrary 
will bo thrown away. I don’t flatter myself 
that-1 atft A bit of a poet; 1 don’t consider 
that I have A very pretty talent for making 
verses; I don’t amuse myself in my leisure 
hours with Culling a chaplet for my brows 
from Olympus’ top, and wooing the bashful 
muse; 1 cannot find words to express my 
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coutempt for jinysuoh practices ; of all idiots 
the setitimenliil idiot being US me the most 
abhorrent. 

I am accustomed to drink vast quantities 
of hitler'beer during composition, and my 
&voiirite supper is toasted cheeee with 
onions. I think Shakespeare was the greatest 
r stunner who ever breathed, and I am happy 
to beiieve that when he met tlje late Mr. 
fSoAvdler in Hades, he punched the,he.ad o( 
him for presuming to meddle ^itli his 
original text; that he gave him one for his 
nob for each importineul and unnecessary 
elimination. I think it would have done Mr. 
Wordsworth all the good in the world to 
have got what iSnrns calls foii at least 
once iu every three weeks of his poetic 
career, 1 go in for Nature aud high sjiirits. 
The tbonglus which I think I am used to 
crjji'ess as well ns I am able, instead of 
employing every artifice to conceal them, and 
of playing a sort of graceful hide-and-seek 
with the unhappy reatler. Do^tiot suppose, 
when I say, that 1 despise the meta[>hysicai 
and spasmodic poets, that 1 adnsre Ryron ; 
because I dou’t at all,* Rut for his frightful 
vice, lie seems to mo as whine and watery, 
and complaiiiiiifily egoti.stic, as any of tlicni, 
and if he had chanced to have I eon born an 
actor insTt-a^ of a lord, we should never have 
heard the last of Unit smell of the footlights 
which pervades him. I go in for sunshine 
and fresh air. However, in Rjiito of his liad 
grammar, one docs discover I'asily enough 
what Liyron meaiis. This is also the case with 
the poetry of Herbert Rrown, or T am inui li 
mistaken. 1 go in for Saxon and sense, and 
clearness of thonglit, and that is why 1 lost 
the Chancellor's Medal for Rnglish Verse at 
the university; or rather, ..Tones is obaenre, 
with all his ghtlering verbiage, and afhicts 
the reader with vertigo, and that—as you 
shall hear—is why hij gaineel if. 

There is al«,aya a great competition for 
the Eaglisli verse-prize. The classical men 
write for it, after the same sftyJe in which 
they do their Greek and Latin verses, 
with pretty good nieti'e, but witJi a gi'cat 
insufficiency of ideas. The mathemalicjl 
men, too, are excited, in no small nnniheis, 
by the unAitural ambition, but most of them 
are stopjicd by the firat*eouplet, and suheide 
into blank veise, which is looked ujion by 
the exauiirn-rs with great disfavour. All the 
idle literary and fast intellectual men are 
Mso candidates for the laurel, and they gain 
it, as may be • expected, at Iea.st as often tis 
any other class. It is almost the only 
university distinclion wltich can be attSined, 
as tlie cliissic phrase runs, without sweating 
for it, and jour gin-pnnch-and-Shelley under¬ 
graduate is, to s«iy truth, not mnclf inclined 
to laborious application. Thoilgh there are 
perhaps in reality more competitors for this 
prize than any other, iu appearance there are 
very few; scarcely any, where all must 
fail save one, will own to writing for'k; aud 


many are downrigbt ashamed of the imputa¬ 
tion of making poems (although they secretly 
pride themselvesUponthefiuicied gift beyond 
measure) and so deny the soft impeaeliment, 
as being ^Jtoo Belt to be oonfesaed. I never 
deuied it. As soon as the subject—The 
Aurora Borealis—was given out, I *lm«ie- 
diatelV announced my iuteution of becoming 

candidate ; and fay friends (I say it to their 
credit), x^.io oeli^ed in fee almost as much 
as I believed ip 'inysclf„ dissemiuated the 
information atones, too, to do him justice, 
was not wanting in Belf-oonfidenife, although 
he pn.sillanimonslj^dediued to take my live 
dozen of bottled porter to two, which *1 had 
offered upon my chance against his. 

It was curious to remark how the Anrora 
Borealts pervaded university talk during 
that term ; how the north pole thrust itsidf 
into gpiietal conversation, and tins Esquimaux 
obtained a sociid footing iu undcrgrsihnito 
circles. Tangent of .John’s, a m.au who was 
Rjioken of «M an embryo ^'niith’s prizeman, 
hut who was not a good baud at rhyming, 
went about cumphiining to his frioinU that 
ho could not get auytliing to chime with 
walrus; his peep, he said, was perfect, 
cj^cept in this one partieiilap, which wa.s, 
however, of (he greattvst imjioi tiiuce, because 
he had causvif his hero to he attacked by 
tliat Ariy.ic'*mor^tcr. 1 supjdied him with, 
this couplet: 

Stain anil iccbri’j;, brar anil unln.', 

Coiiibiiii’il Iu uiaki. bis iniisjitcls JulVous; 

for which lie lhanivcd me hoarlily, and stuck 
it amongst his heroic verses, just as it w.i . 

Now, the examiners for the Eugii.-^ii verse 
prize were Ihiee. 

One. Thb Viee-C'hancellor for that year, 
who was not thought very h'ighly of as an 
intellectual person, but who made up in 
obstinacy for what he wanted in wits, and 
was therefore highly rcsiieeted and seldom 
oi)po.sed. 

Two. A mathematical professor, who was 
accustomed to aniiise hiittself in leisure 
moments with making ahtificial suns, as 
good, and almost ss large, ns tlie real one; 
ajid whose modesty was sueh as to have once 
caused him to observe, that ho was not a 
conceited man by any means, but still that 
he knew everything (if he wery not mistaken), 
cxccjit how to play on the violin. 

Three, A blnflsical professor, who had passed 
five and thirty years of his life iu the study 
of the Greek particles, and who maintained 
with jiride, that he had not mastered their 
astonishing subtlety of meaning even yet. 

The Viisj was not only ineompetent to 
write vhat was worth reading (althongh he 
had written a good deal in his time), but 
also what oonhL be read at all. His hand¬ 
writing was the wanderings of a oetitipede 
who liad jiigt escaped from the ink-]iot, and 
liad crawled and sprawled qyer the paper. 
It was therefore arranged that he, who had 
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not venture upon giving a Witten iumiiun. 
lie then irnpresaed upon bis two coadjutors ^ 
the necessity of tbeir being imparfial, and | 
quite iadependent of bis opinion, in such a i 
manner, that they both retired from the^ire- 
seuce secretly determined to agree with his 
high mightlut'Bs at uli hassaroB. • • i 

This may seem a little hard upon* the two j 
professors ; but, if I*spoke of llf^m^ strictly 
honest, it m«st be at the expense of their 
wisdom,—and where ai’o tl*e i»rofei«ors who 
would not rather be accounted •wise than 
held itiunaculate ? It is also impossible for 
me to forget, that it was these two misguided j 
men wlio <lid in fact award the chnuceJlor’s i 
medal to Jones. j 

All tlie manuscripts arrived at the ap¬ 
pointed time at the Vice-Chancellor’s, neatly 
folded up and se.'ded, each with its motto, « 
lln’iugh it were a pio trycook’s kiss: threu- 
aiid-iorty Valmam-tpii-iiieruit-ierats, and 
thirteen quotations culled Iroin the Latin 
gtaiuuiar, besidi's all tiie beautifully iippro- 
liriate superscriptions of the classical men, 
whoiie poetic merits upon tllbsc oeeasious ar# 
a good deal coiiceutiated in the mottos. Thu 
Viue-Clituieellor must have hadsi very fearlul 
time of it lor tlie next three iji«;li^s, if he 
really did leail those vaVjous ollu.sions; 
Vhey do s:i.y he got his butler to help him ; 
but tlie thing occurred long since, aud^t is 
well to let bygones be bvgouos. If he really 
did read tliem, 1 repeat, it Is a woud.T he 
did not die of Aurora Lorealis. Jlowever, 
he finislied his work at last somehow or 
other, and sent the terrible epics on (by eart) 
to No. Two. • 

Now, tlie nnrtliemalieal professor was a 
mistaki'U man in being so couvineed that he 
knew everything, except how to play on the 
violin, lie knew uotidng. whatever :ilK)ut 
poetry. To him, as to a eertuin bruther pro¬ 
fessor before him, it was ail assertion without 
one word of proof. When he came to tlie 
manuscript marked g he opened it, with his 
mind half made up already. Although the 
dazzling no-meauinguess of the autlior gi catty 
. jnizzled him,—ami how that Aurora Eureidis 
did dash about Jones’s poem !—yet, seeing 
within as without, the g g g occurring where 
the verses were,\o him, even more iucompre- 
lieusible tbau elsi^where, ue quioily put bis 
g g g opposite to the same places, deem¬ 
ing that the things, perhaps, were what 
people called poetic ideas, although with 
scorn in his mind. 

There wei-e no g’s, I am truly happy to 
say, about Herbert Brown’s manuscript. 

Ni>. Three on getting tlie cartful of epics 
in his tuvu, divorced his mind with pain 
from the Greek particles to* give them his 
best atleutiou, whicli, under the cireum- 
stauces, was not very good; ami, coming 
upon the Viee-flhanoellor s g’s, endorsed with 


the g’s of No. Two he at once concluded that 
Jones must needs be the man for tlie chan¬ 
cellor’s medal; while his own inability to 
I understand liim he set down to the same 
cause which rendered himself iucapable of 
' ifrappling, with nnylliing else—the particles: 
ibis g was itccoidingly inscribed opposite to 
the others, making an array of approbation 
triply sffroug for the fortunate Jones. That 
ppasrfiodic an^l slightly incoherent young man, 
j tlicrufore,* obtained I he medal, and recited iu 
the senate-house to a brilliant audience of 
wondering, but fasiiionably atlired ladies, his 
panegyric' upon the northern lights; ayd 
Jrlcrbeft Brown was nowhere. 

When, however, tlie three examiners met 
at some social eiilertainment shortly after¬ 
wards and the bonds of odicial reserve hud 
got iclaxed, the following conversation 
arose: 

“ Why,'’ .mid the Vice-Chancellor to No. 
Three, “ did you and your brother professor 
llicre, put a g opposite to that insane epic of 
Mr. Jones’s I ’* 

No. Threejwho was as usual among the par¬ 
ticles, had to dlstiutau^e himself before he 
couM reply ; so No. Two anticipated him. 

“ Why, you put a g yourselt, Mr. Vioe- 
Chiiiiccllor, yqu know you did.” 

“ A g, sir ? i’ooh, sir,” responded that dig¬ 
nitary, 111 a contemptuous toue, * I tliought 
it sheer mildness. •! put a q, sir—a q for 
query ; meaning that 1 could not for the life 
of me understand what the youiig man 
meant.'’ 

And tiiat was how Jones got the English 
verse-iuudid. 


MY LADY LITDLOW. 

CIlAPTEll TUB BlQUTll. 

“ BiEUieK weift o» pretending to read, but 
in reality lit-'leiiing with acute tension of ear 
to every little sound. J-lia pereeptious be¬ 
came so sen.sitivc iu tliis respect tliat he was 
unable to measure time, every moment had 
aeuiiied so full of noises, from the beivtiug of 
bis heart up to the roll of the heavy caiU iu 
the distance. He wondered whetiier Vir- 
ginie would have been able to reacli the 
place of rendezvous, and yet he was unable 
to coiiqnite the passage of minutes. His 
inuther slept soundly : that w.as well By 
this tiiiin Virginie must have met the ‘ fuitliful 
coiisin if, indeed, Morin had nut made bis 
appearance. 

‘‘ At length he felt as if he conid no longer 
sit still, awiiitiug the issue, but must run out 
and see wliut coiii-se events had taken. In 
vain his mother, half-roubiiig herself, called 
after him to ask whither lie was going ; he 
was already out of hearing before slie had 
ended her seatenee, and he ran on until 
slopiwd by the sight of Mademoiselle Oaniies 
walking along at so swift a pace that it was 
almost a run; while at her side, lesolutuly 
keeping 'ugr her, Morin was striding abreast. 
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Pierre liad just turned the comer of the 
street, when he caiue upon them. Vii'ginie 
•would have passed him without recognising 
him, she was in such passionate agitation, 
but for Morin’s gesture, by which he would 
fain have kept Pierre from interrupting 
tiiem. Then, when Virginie saw the lad, she 
caught at his arm, and thanked God, as if in 
tliat boy of twelve or fourteen she' held 
jiroteclor, Pierre felt her tremble fyoni'hca<l 
to foot, and was afraid lest she would fall, 
there where she stood, in the hard rough 
street. 

‘ Begone, Pierre ! ’ said Morin. 

“‘1 cannot,’ replied Pierre, who indeed 
was held firmly by V^irginie. ‘Besides, I 
won’t,’ he added. ‘Wlio Ims been frightening 
Mademoiselle in this way ?’ asked he, very 
much inclined to brave his cousin at all 
hazards, 

“ ‘ Mademoiselle is not accustomed to walk 
in tlie streets alone,’ said Morin, sulkily. 

‘ She came upon a crowd attracted by the 
arrest of anaristoci'at, and then'crie.s alarmed 
her. I offered to take charge her home. 
Jlailemoiselle sitould tiot walk in these streets 
alone. We are not like Uie cold-hlooded 
people of the Fatibourg Saint Germain.’ 

“ Virginie did not speak. Pjerre doubted 
if slie heard a word of what they were 
saying She leant upon him more and more 
heavily. 

“ ‘ Will Mademoiselle condesoend to take 
my arm V said Morin, witli sulky, and yet 
humble, uiicoullmesa. 1 dare say he would 
have given worlds if he might have had that 
little hand within his arm ; but, though she 
still kept silence, she shitfhiered up away 
faun liim, as you shiink ii>om touching a 
toad. He had said something to her during 
that walk, you may be sure, which liad made 
her loathe him. He marked'aud understood 
the gesture. He held himself aloof while 
Pierre gave her all tlie assistance he could in 
their slow progress iioine wards. But Morin 
accompanied her all the same, lie had 
played too desperate a game to be baulked 
now. lie h.'id given information against the 
ci-devant Marquis de Ci 6 quy, as a returned 
emigr 6 , to be met with at such a time, in 
such a filace. Morin had hoped ihat all sign 
of the arrest would have been cleared away 
before Virginie reached the spot—so swiftly 
were terrible deeds done in those days. But 
C16ment defended himself desperately: Vir¬ 
ginie WHS punctual to a second ; and, though 
the wounded man was borne off to the 
Abbaye amiil a crowd of the unsympathising 
jeerers who mingled with the armed officials 
of the Directory, Morin feared lest Virginie 
had recognised him; and he would have 
preferred that she should have thought that 
the faithful cousin was faithtess, than that 
a’ae should have seen him in bloody danger 
on her account. I suppose he thought that, 
if Virg'iiie never saw or heard more of! 
him her imagination would not dwell on 


his simple disapf^earance, as it would do if 
she knew what he was suffering for her sake. 

“ At a])y rate, Pierre saw that his cousin 
was deeply mortified by the whole teuor of 
his behaviour during their walk home. When 
they arrived at Madame Babetle’s, Virginie 
fell fainting on the floor; her stren^h had 
but Just sufficed for this exertion of reaching 
the shelter of tjj^e house. Her fii-st sign of 
restoring chnsemusness^ consisted in avoid¬ 
ance of Morin. ; Me had ^een most assiduous 
in Ilia effprt^S to bring her round; quite 
tender in his way, Pierre saM; and this 
marked, instincti»« repugnance to him evi¬ 
dently gaVe him extreme pain. 1 suppose 
Frenchmen arc more demonstrative lliau we 
ai-o; for Pierre declared that he saw his 
cousin’s eyes All with tears, ns she shrank 
away from his touch, if he tried to arrange 
the shawl they had laid under her head like a 
])Ulow, or as she shut her eyes when he 
passed befoi'e her. Madame Babette was 
urgent with her to go and lie down on tiie 
lied in the inner room ; but it was some time 
before she was strong enough to rise and do 
this. 

“ VlThen Madame Babette returned from 
in-anging the girl comfortably, the three 
relations sate down in silence; a silence 
which I’ierre thoiiglit would never be broken. 
He wanleibhis mother to ask his cousin wlial 
had ha)ipened. > But Madame Ihibette was 
afraid of her nephew, and thought it more 
disciret to wait for aueh crtiiuhs of iutelli- 
geuce as he might think fit to throw at licr. 
But, after she had twice reportol Virginie to 
be aaleej), without a word being uttered lu 
reply to her whispers by ^itlier of her com¬ 
panions, Morin’s powers of self-containment 
gave way\ 

‘“It is hard! ’ lie said. * 

“‘What is hard?’ asked Madame Ba- 
betle, after she had paused for a time, to 
enable him to add to, or to finish, his sen¬ 
tence, if he pleased. 

“ ‘ it is hard for a man to love a woman as 
I do,’ he went on. ‘ I did not seek to Jove 
her, it came iiiion me before I was aware— 
before 1 had ever thought about it at all, I 
loved her better than all the world beside. 
All my life before 1 knew her seems a dull 
blank. I neither know nor care for what 1 
did before then. And now there are just 
two lives before me. Either I have her,, or I 
have not. That is all: but<ithat is every thing. 
And what can I do to make her have me ? 
Tell me, aunt,’ and he canght at Madame 
Ihibelte’s ari^, and gave it so sharp a shake, 
tliat she half screamed out, Pierre said, and 
evidently grew alarmed at her nephew’s 
excitement. 

“ ‘ &u8h, Victor ! ’ said she. ‘ There are 
other women the world, if this one will 
not have you.’ 

“‘None •other for me,’ he said, sinking 
back as if hopeless, ‘ I am plain and coarse, 
not one of the scented darlings of the aristo- 
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crats. Say that 1 am ugly,* brutish ; I did 
not make myself bo, any more than I made ’ 
myself love her. It is my fate. But am I 
to submit to the consequences of my fate 
without a struggle ? Not I. As strong as 
my love is, so strong is my will. It can be 
no stroifger,’ continued he, gloomily. ‘ Aunt 
babette, you must help me—you must iRake 
her love me.’ He was so ^erce here, that 
Pierre said he did not wonder that hU molher 
was frightened. , • 

“ * I, Victor! ’ she exclaimed. , ‘ ( make her 
love you ! BTow can 1 1 Ask me to speak 
ibr you to MadomoUello DWot, or to Made- 
moisrlli* (Jauchois even, or to sudh as they, 
and I’ll tlo it, and welcome. But to Made¬ 
moiselle de (h-Cquy, why you don’t know the 
difference ! Those mople—the old nobility, 
1 mean—why tliey don’t know a man from a 
j dog, out of their own rank ! And no wonder, 

I Jbi‘ the young gentlemen of quality are treated 
ii differently to uS from their very birth. If 
!| she had you to-morrow, you would be luiser- 
1 able. Let me alone for knowing the aris- 
!| tocraey. I have not been a concierge to a 

I duke and three counts for nothing. I tell 

II you, all your ways are different to her ways.’ 
i “'1 would change my ways, as you can 
i them.’ 

i “ ‘ Be reasonable, Victor.’ * 

I “‘No, 1 will not be r(‘a.sonable,*ifJ>y that 
I you mean giving her up. •! tell you two 
: iives are before me ; one with her, one wiili- 

biit her. But tlie latter will be but a sliort 
I (aveer for both of us. Ymi jaid, aunt, that 
i tlie talk went in the colioiergerie of her 
' father’s hotel, that she would have nothing 
I 1.0 do with this coftaiu whom I put out id the 
I way to-day ? ’ 

“‘So the servants said. HovS could T 
know i All 1 kifow is, that he left <jff coming 
to our hotel, and that at one time Iiefore tlieu 
ho had never been two days absent.’ 

So much the better for.him. He s•lli^'r.^ 
now for having come between me and my 
olijeet—in trying to take her away out <»f 
joy sight. Take you warning, Pierre! I 
did not like your •meddling to-night.’ And 
so he went oli', leaving Madame Baliette 
rocking herself backwards and forwards, in 
■ all the depression of spirits consequent iqiuii 
the reaction after the brandy, and *upon her 
knowledge of h^r nephew’s threateneil piir- 
puse combined. 

“ In telling youanost of this, I have simply 
repeated Pierre’s account, which I wrote 
down at the time. But here what he had to 
say camo to a sudden break; for the ne.xt 
morning, wheaMadame Jjabette rose, Virginie 
was missing, and it was some time belbre 
either she, or Pierre, or Morin, couM ggt the 
slightest clue to the missing girl. 

“ And now 1 must take up ,the story as it 
was told to the lutendant F16chicr by ttio 
old gardener Jacques, with whom Clomeiit 
hiul been hKlgiijff on his first arrival in Paris. 
The old man could not, I dare say, remember 
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half as much of what had happened as Pierre 
did ; the former had the dulled memory of age, 
while Pierre had evidently thought over the 
whole series of events as a story—as a play, 
if one may call it so—during the solitary 
hours in bis after-life, wherever they were 
passed, whether in lonely camp watches, or 
in the foreign prison where he had to drag , 
|)nt maliy years. Clement had, as I said, 
returned, to’the gardener’s garret after he 
had been dismissed from the JIhlel Dugues- 
clin. There were several reasons for his 
thus doubling back. One was, that he put 
nearly the whole breadth of Paris between 
him and an enemy ; though why Morin was 
an enemy, and to what extent he carrfed his 
dislike or hatred, C16ment could not tell of 
course. The next reason for returuing to 
Jacques was, no doubt, the conviction that, 
in raiiltiplying his residences, he multiplied I 
the chances against his being suspected and ; 
recognised. And then, again, tlie old man 
was in his secoct, and his ally, altliough per¬ 
haps but afeenlekiiid of one. It was through 
Jacipies tha^the plan of coramunicatiuii, by 
means of a nosegay oP»pinks, had been de¬ 
vised ; and it was Jacques wlio procured him 
the l.xst disguise that tU 6 ment was to use in 
Paris—as he looped and trusted. It was that 
of a respectable shopkeeper of no particular j 
class ; a dress that would Iiave seemed per- i 
fectly suitablb to tlic young man who woulil | 
iiatui’iilly have worn it; and yet, as Clement i 
put it on, and adjusted it—giving it a sort of !■ 
finish and elegance which 1 !ilwa 3 's noticed ||, 
about his a])pearance, and which 1 believed 
was innate lu the wearer—1 have no doubt it !, 
seemed like the iiimal apparel of a gentleman, j: 
No coarseness ef texture, nor ciuinsiiiess *>f ]' 

cut, could disguise, the nobleman of thirty i| 
descents, it apjiearcd ; for immediately on j' 
arriving at tho place of rendezvous, he was 
recognised by tlie mq^i placed there on 
Morin’s iuformatioii to seize him. Jacipies, 
following at a little distance, with a bunille 
uiidei’ his anu containing articles of feminine 
disguise for Virginie, saw four men attempt i 
(Uemeut’s arrest—saw him, quick as lightning, 
draw a sword hitherto concealed iu a clumsy 
stick—saw his agile figure spring to bis guard, 

—and saw him defend himself with the 
rapidity and art af a man skilled in 
arms. But what good did it do 7 as Jacques 
piteously used to ask, Monsieur Fldohier 
told me. A great blow from a heavy club on 
the sword-arm of Monsieur de C'rdquy laid 
[it helples-s and immoveable by his side. 

' Jacques always thought that that blow camo 
from cftic of tho spectators, who by this time 
hail collecteii round the scene of the affray. 

Tho next instant, his master,—his little 
marquis -* was down among the feet of j 
tho crowd, and though ho was up again 
before he had received much damage—so 
active and Uglit was my poor CI 6 mcnt—it 
was not before the old gardener had hobbled 
forwards,®and, with nniuy an old-iashiouod 
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oail) and cnrae, proclaimed himself a parlizan Cldment and Jacques were in the pri<«on, 
of the losing side—a follower of a ci-derant tiiere were few of gentle blood in the place, 
aristocrat It was quite enough. He re* and fewer still of gentle manners. At the 
oeived one or two good blows, which were, in sound of the angry words and threats; Jaccpies 
foc^, aimed at his master ; and then, almost thought it best to awaken his master from 
before he was aware, he found ,his arms his feverish, uncomfortable' sleep, lest he 
pinioned behind him with a woman’s garter, sliould provoke more enmity ; and, toideriy 
which one of the viragos in the crowd hud liftihg him up,, he tried to adjust his own 
made no scruple of pulling off in p'ublic, a^ body, so that it j^bould serve as .a rest and a 
soon as she heard for what phrjiqse ft w.as pillow for *the •young*?# man. The motion 
wanted. Poor Jacques was stun'ned and un- aroused"(Jldnient,-and hq Wgan to talk in a 
happy,—his master was out of sight, on stninge, fjvpfisli way,—of Virginie, too,— 
before; and the old gardener scarce knew J whose name he womd not mve breathed 
whither they were taking him. His head , in such a place,"had he been quite himself, 
ached from the blows which had fallen upon ' But Jacqnhs had as ranch delicacy of feeling 
it, it was growing dark,^—June day tttough it | as any lady in the huid, although, mind you, 
was,—and when first he seems to have be- j he knew neither how to read nor write,—and 
come exactly aware of what had happened to bent his head low down, so that his master 
him, it was when he was turned into one of might tell him in a whisi>er what messages 
1 the larger rooms of the Abbuye, in which all, he was to take to Mademoiselle de Cr 6 quy 

■ were put who had no other allotted place in case-Boor Olumeiit, he knew it 

I wherein to sleep. One or two iron l.imps must come to that! no escape for him now, 
hung from the coiling by chaiiw, giving a dim in Norman disguise or otherwise! Either 
light for a little circle. Jaerjues stundded by gathering fever or guilloUne, death w.as 
forwards over a sleeping hodjelying on the sure of his prey. AVell! when that happened, 
ground. The sleepef wakened up enough to Jacques was to go and find Mademoi^ello de 
complain; and the apology of the old man in Cr 6 quy, and tell^ her that her cousin loved 
reply eaxight the ear of his master, who,'tier at the l.ist Jis he had loved her at the 
until this time, could hardly hive been'first; but that she should never have hoard 
aware of the straits and difficulties of his another worh of his attachment from his 
faithful Jacques. And there they sate,— • living ViifC; that he know ho was not good 
against a pillar, the livolong bight, holding enough for lior, his queen; and tliat no 
each other’s hands, and each restraining ex-, thoiight of earning her love by his devotion 
pvessions of pain, for fear of aihling to the' Imd^^rompted his relnni to France, oidj'that, 
other’s distress, 'fhat night made them if possible; he miglit have the great privilege 
intimate Iriends, in spite of the difference of of serving her whom ho loved. And then 
age and rank. The disappointed hopes, the, he went off into rumbling talk about petii- 
acule sufl'ering of the present, the apprehen -1 inaitres, and sucii kind oV expressions, sai<l 
»oi)s of the future, made them seek solace in [Jacques to Flccliier, the iuteadaiit, little 
■talkiiig <tf the past. M,oDsieur de Cr^quy knowing'what a clue that one word gave to 
and tlie gardener found themselves dlspiit- much of the poor lad’s sulfei'ing. 
ing with interest in which'chimney of the “ Tlie summer morning came slowly on in 
stack the starling uspd to build,—the stai-ling; that dark prison, and wh m Jacques could 
1 whose nest Clement sent to Urian, you' look round—his master was now sleeping on | 
I remember,—and discussing the merits of his shoulder, still tlic uneasy, starling sleep il 
different espalier-pears which grew, and may j of fever,—he saw that there were many | 
a<;ii 11A1..1 ' woiiien aiuong the prisoners. (1 have heard | 

some of those who have'' e-scaped from the ) 
prisons, say that the look of despair .and i 
agony that came into the faces of the prl- | 
soiiers on tir.st wakening, as the sense of their 
H and cried in feverish slumber. His broken situation'grew upon them, was wliat lasted 
I arm was l)eginuing to inflame his blood. Ho the longest in the memory of tlie survivors, 
i was, besides, much injured by some kicks Tiiis look, they said, jiassed away from the 
from the crowd as he fell. As the ohl man women’s faces sooner that* it did from those 
looked sadly on the white, b.akcd lips, and of the men, 

the fliisbed cheeks, all contorted with suffer- “ Boor old Jacques kept falling asleep,and 
ing even in Ids sleep, Clement gave a sharp plucking himself up again for fear lest, if he 
cry, wh eh disturbed his miserable* neigh- did not attend to his master, some harm might 
hours, all slumbering around in uneasy atti- come to the swollen, helidess arm. Yet his 
tades. They bade him be silent with curses; wearpiess grew njtov Jii"* sp'te of all his 
and then turning round, tried again to forget efforts, and at last he felt as if he must give 
their own misery in. sleep. For you see, the way to the ii’vesistible desire, if only for five 
hlofaltliirsty canaille had not been sated with inhiates. Batjustthentherewasabustle atthe 
guillotining and hanging all the nobility they door. Jacques opened his eyes wide to look. 

• could find, but were now inforiping, right “ ‘ The gaoler is early wit^ breakfast,’ said 
aod left, even against each other ;‘’aud when some one, lazily. 


u w oi/tssj su Kiiv arzM visa uv 

t.'requy. Towards morning both fell asleep. 
The old man wakened first. His frame was 
deadened to saffering, I suppose, for he felt 
relieveePof his pain; but Cldment moaned 
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“‘It is ibe darkncs^.of this accursed 
place that makes us think k early,’ said 
another. , 

“ All this time a parl^ was going on at the 
door. Some one came iu ; not the gaoler—a 
■woman. The door was abut to rfhd locked 
liehini her. Sha only advanced, a step or 
two ; for it w.’iaToo sudden a ch.ange,e)ut of 
the light into that dark shadow, for any one 
to see clearly fo» the flbst €ow* minntei^ 
Jacques liad his eyes fairly open "Mow ; and 
■was wide awake flow. It Was Mademoiselle 
de Ci-eqny# looking bright, cfear, and reso-j 
Inte. The faitlifal heart ai Die old man read 
that look like an open jiage. H er eousin should' 
not die there on her behalf, without at least 
the comfort of her sweet presence. 

“ ‘ Tfere he is,’ he whispered, as her gown 
wonhl have touched him in passing, without 
her perceiving him, in the heavy obscurity of j 
the ))lncc. I 

“‘The good God bless you, my fi’ic'd !’j 
she murmured, as she saw the attitude of the' 
old iniin, pro])ped against a pillar, and hold¬ 
ing (ddinent in his arms, as if tlie young man 
had been a liclpluss bniiy, while one of the 
jioor gardener’s hands suiiported the broken 
limb in the ea8ic-.t posiiRui. Virginie silte 
down by the old man, and held out her arms. 
Softly she moved Clement’s iK-ad to her own 
s'louidcr ; softly she transfcrr<tfl ^tlio task 
of holding the arm to hei'fejilf. Clement lay 
on the iluor, hut she sup]>ortcd him, ami 
• .lacqnes was .at liberty to arise and ^retell 
and shake his stiff, waury old body. He then 
sate down at a little distance, and watched 
the pair nntil he fell asleep. Clement had 
mnitcred ‘Virginie,’ as they lialf-rouscil 
liim by their niovemenfs out of bis .slnjior ; 
but Jacques Diougbt he whs oulycdrcainiiig ;' 
nor did he seem fully awake when once his 
eyes opened, and be looked full at Virginie's 
face bending over him, and growing crimson 
under his gaze, though shq never stirred, for 
fear of hurting him if she moved. Clement 
liiokod in silence, until hi.« lieavy eyelids 
came slowly down, and he fell into his 
oppressive slumber again. Either he did not 
recognise her, or she came iu too completely 
as a part of his sleeping yisions fur him to be 
disturbed by her apjiearance there. ; 

“ When Jacques awoke it was fwll daylight 
—at least as full as it would ever he in that 
place. His briftikfast—Dio gaol-allowanoe of 
bread and viu grdiiiaire—'was .by bis siile, | 
He must have slept soundly. He looked for 
his master. He and Virginie had recognised, 
each Ollier now,—hearts, us well as ajipear-! 
ance. They,were smiling into each otlie’i’s 
faces, as if that dull, vaulted room in the 
grim Abbaye were the sunny gardens ot Ver¬ 
sailles, with music aud festivity all flliroad. 
Apparently they had much to say to each 
otlier ; for wliispered questio*nB and answers 
never ceased. . i 

“ Virginie had made a sling for the poor hro- ‘ 
ken arm; noy,1lhe had obtained two splinters, 


of wood in scrnie- way, and, one of the fcllow- 
prisoners—having some knowledge of surgery 
apparently—^liad set it. Jacques felt mor« 
desponding by far than they did, for he wue 
sufferiug from Die night he had passed, which 
tojd upon his aged frame; while they must 
liftve heard some good news, as it seemed fn 
him, so bright aud happy did they look., 
Yet @16iiient was still iu bodily pain and 
suflferinv, and Virginie was a prisoner in that 
dreadlul Abliayo, whence the only issue was 
Die guillotine, by her own act and deed. But 
they were together: they loved : they under- 
stooil each o! her at length. , 

“ When Virginie saw that Jacques was 
awake, and languidly munching Ins' break¬ 
fast, she rose from the wooden stool on which 
she was silting, and went to him, holding out 
both hands, and refusing to allow him to rise, 
while she tlianked him with pretty eagerness 
for all his kindness to Monsieur. Monsieur 
himself came towards him,—following Vir- 
giuie,—but with tottering steps, as if his 
he id was wdik and dizzy, to thank the poor 
old man, wAo, now on his feet, stood between 
them, ready to cry while they gave him 
credit for faithful actions which he felt to 
have been almost involuntary on his part,— 
for loyalty i^iis like an instinct in the good 
old days, before your educational cant had 
Come lip. And so two clays went on. The 
only event Was the. morning call for Die vic¬ 
tims, a certain inimber of whom were sum- 
nioiicd to Die trial every day. And to be 
tried was to be condemned. Every one of 
Die prisoners became grave, as the hour for 
t.heir suiunious approached. Most of the 
victims went toJLheir doom with iinconiplain- 
ing resignation, aud, for awhile after their 
departure, there w.os comparative silence iu 
the prison. But, By'-and by,—so said Jacques, 
—the coiiver??i,tion or amusements began 
again. Humau nature^annot stand the per¬ 
petual pressure of such keen anxiety', without 
an effort to relieve itself by thinking of some¬ 
thing else. .Jacques said Dial Monsieur and 
MHilemuiselle were for ever talking together 
of Die past days,—it was ‘ Do you remember 
this ?’ 01 ’, Do you remember DuitJ’ jier- 
jietually. Jle soiiietimes thought they forgot 
where they were, and what was before them. 
But Jacques did no^ aud every day he trem¬ 
bled more and more as the list was called 
over. 

“ Tlie third morning of their incarceration, 
Dio gaoler brought in a man whom Jacques 
did not recognise, and therefore did not .at 
once observe; for he was waiting, as in duly 
bouiiel, njiou his master and his sweet young 
lady (as lie always called her in repeating 
tlic' stoj’y). Ife thought that the new iniru- 
duction was some friend of the gaoler, as the 
two seemed well acquainted, ami the former 
stayed a few minutes talking with his visitor 
before leaving liim in the prison. So Jacques 
was surprised when, after a short time h.ad 
elajised, he looked round, and saw the fierce 
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aUre -with which the stranger was regarding 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle de C^uy, as 
the pair sat at breakfast,—the said break- 
last being laid as well as Jacques knew how, 
on a bench fastened into the prison wall,— 
Yirgiiiie sitting on her low stool, and Clement 
half lying on tlie ground by her side, and' 

, submitting gladly to be fed by her pretty 
white fingers; for it was one of her fancies, 
Jacques said, to do all she could* for hint, in 
consitleration of his broken arm. .^nd indeed 
C36ment was wasting away daily; for he had 
received other injuries, internM and more 
serious than that to his arm, during the 
mdl^e which bad ended in his capture. The 
stranger made Jacques conscious of his 
presence by a sigh, which was almost a groan. 
All tliree prisoners looked round at the 
sound. Oldiuent's face expressed little but 
scornful indifference; but Virginie’s face 
froze into stony hate. Jacques said ho nevta* 
saw such a look, and hoped that he never 
should again. Yet after that first revelation 
of feeling, her look was steady^<iind fixed in 
another direction to that in ^which the 
stranger stood,—still motionless—still watch¬ 
ing. Ho came a step nearer at lost. I 

“ ‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said. Not the quiver¬ 
ing of an eyelash siiowed that slj,e heard him. | 
‘Mademoiselle!’ ho said again, witli an in-; 
tensity of beseeching that made Jacques—not' 
knowing who he was—almost pity him when | 
he saw his young lady’s obdurate face. j 

“There was perfect silence for a space of, 
time which Jacques could not measure.! 
Then again the voice, hesitatiugly, saying, 

' Monsieur! ’ Clement could not liold the 
same icy countenmice as Yirginie ; he turned 
hi« head wiUi an impatient gesture of disgust; 
but even that emboldened the man. 

“ ‘ Monsieur, do uak Mademoiselle to listen 
to me,—just two words! ’ - 

“ ‘ Mademoiselle de Cr 6 quy only listens to 
whom she chooses.’* Very haughtily my 
C16meiit would say that, I am sure. 

“ ‘But, Mademoiselle,’—flowering his voice, 
and coming a step or two nearer. Virgiuie 
must have felt his approach, though she did 
not see it; for she drew herself a little on one 
side, so as to put as much space as possible 
between bun and her. ' Mademoiselle, it is 
not too late. I can savqyou ; but to-morrow 
your name is down on the list. I can save 
you, if you will listen.’ 

“Still no word or sign. Jacques did not 
understaud the affair. Why was she so 
obdurate to one ■who might be rciidy to 
include Clement iu the proposal, as far iis 
Jacques knew 1 • 

“Tlie man withdrew a little, but did not 
offer to leave the prison. Ho never took his 
eyes off Virgiuie ; he seemed to be suffering 
from some acute and terrible pain as he 
watched her. 

“Jacques cleared away the breakfast- 
thiiigs 08 well as he could. Purposely, as I : 
suspect^ he passed near the man, 


“‘Hist!* said J.he stranger. ‘You are 
Jacques, the gardener, arrested for assisting 
an aristocr|,t. 1 know the gaoler. You shall 
escape, if you will. Only take this message 
from me to Mademoiselle. You heard. She 
will not libten to me ; 1 did not want her to 
come here., 1 never knew jhe was he«e, and 
she will die to-morTOw. 'raey will put her 
beautiful, round throat under the guillotine, 
'fell her, goo& oU man, tell her how sweet 
life is; aUd how I .can save her ; and how I 
will not ask for'more thin just to see her 
from time to ^ime. She is so )K)ung; and 
death is annihilatien, you know. Why does 
she hate me'so ? I want to save her; 1 have 
done her no harm. Good old man, tell her 
how terrible death is ; and that she will die 
to-morrow, unless she listens to me.’ 

“Jacques saw no harm in repeating this 
message. C16meut listened iu silence, watch¬ 
ing Virgiuie with an air of infinite tenderness. 

“‘Will you not try him, my cherished 
one 1 ’ he said. ‘ Towards you he may mean 
well’ (which makes me think tliat Virginie 
had never rejieated to Clement tlie conversa¬ 
tion which site had overheard that last niglit 
at Madame Babette’s); ‘you would be in no 
i^rse a situation than you were before I ’ 

“‘No worse, Clument! and I sbould have 
known what you were, aud have lost you. 
My Cloiqpnt! ’ said she, rc])roachfully. 

“ ‘ Ask him,’saj'd she, turuing to Jacques, 
suddenly, ‘ if he can save Monsieur de Crequy 
as weJJ,—if he cau! O ^Clement, we might 
escape to England ; we are but youug.’ Aud 
she hid her face brf'his sliuuldcr. 

“.Taciiues returned to the stranser, and 
asked him Virgiuie’s quiMtion. His eyes 
were fixed on tlie cousins ; lie was very pale, 
aud the twitchings or contortions, wiiich must 
have been involuntary whunever he was 
agitated, convulsed bis whole body. 

“ He made a long pause. ‘ £ will save 
raadenioiselle and, monsieur, if she will go 
straight from prison to the luairie, aud be my 
wife.^ 

“ ‘ Your wife! ’ Jacques could not help ex- 
clmming. ‘ That she will never be—never 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Ask her ! ’ said Morin, hoarsely. 

“But almost bclbre Jacques thought he 
could liave fairly uttered the words, Cidment 
caught their meaning. 

“ ‘ Begone! ’ said lie; ‘not one word more.’ 
Virginie touched tlie old ifiau as he was 
moving away. ‘Tell him (le does not know 
liow he makes me welcome Death.’ Aud 
smiling, as if triumphant, she turned again to 
Clement. 

“ The stranger did not speak as Jacques 
gave him the meaning, not the words of 
tlieir replies. He was going away, but 
stoppe'd, A minute or two afterwards he 
beckoned to Jacques, The old gardener 
seems to have' thought it undesirable to 
throw away even the chance of assistance 
f^roni such a man as this, for he went for- 
wai'ds to speak to Mm. * 
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“‘Listen! I have isttnenee with the kneel down together till plucked up by the 
gaoler. He shall let thee pass out with the impatient officials; could see that she was 
victims to-morrow. No one will notice it, or urging some request to the executioner; the 

miss thte,-. They will be led to trial,— end of which seemed to be tliat C16meut 

even at the last moment I will s^e her, if advanced first to the guillotine, was executed 
she sends me word she relents. »peak to (and just at this moment there was a stir 
her, a» the time draws on. Life is very among the crowd, as of a man pressing for- 
Bvireet,—tell her how sweet. Speak to^iim ; wards towards the scaffold). Then she, • 
he will do more with her Jhan thou canst., I'staudidg with her face to the guillotine. 
Let him urge her t<f live. Even at‘ the last slowly pjad^ the sign of the cross, and knelt 
I will be at the Palais de Justice*—at the down. 

Grove. 1 have followers,—I'hage ihterest. “Jacques covered his eyes, blinded witli 
Come amorf|rthe crowd that ml low the vie- tears. The sound'of the discharge of a pistol 
tim.s,—I shall see thee. Il*will be no worse made him look up. She was gone—anoUier 

for him, if she escapes ’- * victim in lier place—and where there had 

“ ‘ Save my master, and I will do all,’ said been the little stir in the crowd iiot five 
Jacques. minutes before, some men were carrying off a 

“‘Only on ray one condition,’ said Morin, dead body. A man had shot himself,'they 
doggedly ; and Jacques was hopeless oi that said, Pierre told me who that man was.” 

condition ever being fulfilled. Put he did--- 

iKjt see why his own life might not be saved. TUE SAVAGE MUSE. 

iJy reinaiiiing in prison \intil the next day, - 

he should have rendered every service in his If the poets of old England are not 
power to his master and the young lady. lie, honoured ovef-miich just at piesent in their 
jioor fellow, shrank from death ; and he own country the same cannot at least be said 
agreed with Morin, to escape, if he could, by of those of its colonies.* Yarra Yarra, or The 
the means Morin suggested^and to bring him Wandering Aborigine, a poetical narrative, 
word if Mademoiselle de Cr6quy relenten. in thirteen books, has rcaelied, .as appears by 
(.Tac(|ueR had no expectation that she would ; its title-page,sthe iiflh edition, enlarged. Its 
but 1 fancy he did not think ft necessary to author, Mr. Kinaliaii Cornwallis^ is a bard, 
tell Morin of this conviction of^iia.) This we believe, hitherto unknown to poetic fame; 
bargaining with so base a man fur so slight although, if *we may trust to the illustrstted 
a thing as life, wiia the only flaw that I cover of his volume, he is a gentleman of 
heard of in the old gardener’s behavion*. Of very distinguished jsersonal apjtearance. 
course, the mere re-ojjenirig ot the subject was Ho is thereon depicted—uulc.',s we are con- 

enough to stir Virginie* to displeasure, fusing him with Yarra Yana himself, whose 
Clomenl urged her, U is true ; but the light iiaiue, however, oc(!ui-s at a greater distance 
he had gained ujloii Morin’s motions made from the portrait Uiaii his own—as a black 
liim rather try to set tlic case before her in gentleunm indifferently attired in a railwliy 
as fair a manner as possible lhail use any rug suspended from his left shoulder, and 
persuasive arguAients. And, even as it was, with a couple of feathers in his hair. He is 
wlial he said on the subject made Virginie armed witli an enofnious javelin, and conveys 
shed tears—the first that had fallen from her in his tout cnse'niblc by qio means the idea of a 
since she entered the prisoa. So they were jmrveyor of cla-sical literature in eighteen 
summoned and went together at the fatal hundred and fifty-eight. Tlie description 
call of the muster-roll of victims the next which the author gives of himself iu the 
iiiorning. He, feeble from his wounds and his preface harinouises well with this rude and 
injured health; she, calm and serene, only even somewhat truculent exterior. “It caii- 
jictitioning to be allowed to walk next to him not,” observes he, “ be said that I am a plod- 
ia order that she might hold him up wiicn ding writer; nor yet that I ever derived 
.he turned faint and giddy with his extreme literary assistaudb from others, as whatever I 
suffering. * have written has been performed freely and 

“ Together they stood at the bar; together silently, often amid scenes of conflicting tur- 
they were condemned. As the words of moil, and, although at irregular intervals, 
judgment were pranounced, Virginie turned with an almost unprecedented rapidity and 

to Clement, and embraced him with pas- ease.In all the transactions of my 

sionate fondness. Then, making him lean on eventful lifetime, uf my varied career, I ever | 
her, they marched out towards the Place de rejected the advice of others, relying on iny f 
la Grove. own ojlinions, judgment, and resources, and I 

“.Jacques was free now. He had told with manly fortitude abiding the result,. ' 

Morin how fruitless his efforts at persujusion whether for good or for evil.” 
had been ; and, scarcely caring to nolo the ^ It wouhl* hero become our painful duty tO' 
effect of Lis information npoy the m<an, he remind Mr. Ktiiahan Cornwallis that “ fatiil 
had devoted himself to watching Monsieur facility” in writing verso is not a good gift, 
and Mademoiselle de Cr6quy. And now he and that Don’t Care was eaten by lions, but 
followed them to the Place de la Grdve. He that our author despises criticism as advice, 
saw them mouA the platform; saw them and defics^ot only the lions, but the critics. 
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“It would fee alike to me, were thU volurae thirteen, book^ narrate, but; an Australian 
decried aa unwoi thy, or lauded as meritorious, river as well, which waa wont, so recently as 
I aniuot to be affected by the voices of human eighteen hundred and tliirty>fivo, to flow 
kind. I value nothing in life, and being but through a landscape “ undiscovered and un- 
an atom of animated dust myself [he might known, the scene of the loud corroborri, 
have added, “and not very animated either,'”], the waivdance, and the fight!” We cannot 
I look with the preacher n])on all earthly guess who the “loud corroborri” may have 
' aspirations as vanity.” Why surely this V)een^ but, supposing that tliey had some- 
wouUl be mistaken for Mr. Stiggiifs, tlie .thing (as in^our own liinguage) of the nature 
shepherd, inspired by an Emigr.itipg,Mnsc in i of witneS^s,' we do not see liow Yarra Yarra 
the other bemisphere, if auy sort of music,' could hKye flowed. “ uui^soovered aud un- 
whether of the spheres or the hemispheres,' known" in,U\fl!r proaenee. 
oouid be detected in liis effnsioiis, Wiien a The wlmle of the book is devc^ed to vaaue 


bishop elect says, Nolo Epishopari: when a 
new'spaper is ])roflainied to be sbirtod for 
the advocacy of a princijik* (general iy “ an 
etei*nal principle”), and not lor pecuniary 
remuneration : wlien an author doesn’t care 
whetlier liis book is j'nviised or blamed, the! 
more charitable of mankind eonU-ni. them- 

I pelves with a smile, or a wink, or a soft and j 

II prolonged whistle. Words, in suel) a case, are ^ 
'j useless^ “I liave ranged tlia world,” con- 
ij linues our friend, “and held converse with^ 
jj the people of its many climes, f^tm the tribe 
j! of Werta Werta, to tire E.squimaux ot L:d-ra- 
:i ■ dor; hunted the snorting biillaio across ilio' 
jj prairie, and laid pro.strate assailing beasts of 
j' prey ; [this l ist experience, afa-r that of the 
ij ‘ snot ting liuffalo,’ is vague in tlic extreme); 
|i aud bivotiHckc.l beneatli the sheltering 
|j shadow of a giim-tr< - in the pr'iineval forest 
;■ of Australia, remote from human aid.” 'J'his, 
11 then, must bo surely the .same hero 

•’ll 

i{ Who himself in kir Tirabuftoo l<'i>pai(iN Uooil dnl 
i| diiil; (j'lntr, 

■ 1 Kodc a ligrr-linntii/g mounsedtoa a thi Hiiigh bred 
;! • giiaflV, 

i! Wliiflletl to tlie foi'l,atoo«, and inork'd the biiirv-fai-cd 
b.iboiiii, 

ll .And worsliijili'<1 r.’.ichtv Jliitiiba J».mbo in tin Mimn- 
tains oi the Itlci.xi. , 

ii ' 

j Ee.sidc.s tlie.se milder phases of existence, 

I our poet has “ revelled amidit the civilised 
j dhsorderof Enrojie; but all these associations 
jl have only ten''ed to increa.se his sconi of 
il mankind,' and his contempt for their imstitii-' 
tions.” 

il Here, most certainly, we have the noble 
ij savage, wab a vengeance ; the fliguitied, but 
j pliglitly dogmatical, chieftain of tlic late Mr. 

I Cooper’s novels, shaking liis fi.st at civilisa- 
I lion, and enjoying a humble but independent 
; resldetice in the neighbonrlirNid of the setting 
j sun. We regret to say, however, that in tlii i 
j particular in.stance, tlie habit of reticence 
I peculiar to thn barbarous warrior,—the all- 
ii expressive “Ugh,” to which he was Wont to 
I confine liimscU—Is thrown aside, and thej 
I denizen of the jirimeval Shades is just as 
j verbose as though he were^ officially con¬ 
nected wil.li “ 'I'lie Woods an'i l‘’orests,” and 
had to defend tliai <lcj>artment from some 
jiarliamentary attaek. 

I Yarra Yarra, it appears, was not only the 
tremendous aborigine whose liis'tory these 


abuse of civiliseft manners, and praise of 
j those of life alioriginea, wltose customs .are 
i detailed in very many places ad nauseam. 
The amusements of Yarra Yarra—the man, 
not the river—in his earlier years, before tlie 
cold sliadow of civilisation darkened thorn, 
are thus deS'-rihed : 

'J'lieii, witli tlic dawn, Ibe itii^liv liglit of day, 

Soiigbl out bi-. pmiv.a niid rrpowd awbdi, 

’(•an lip to riuc, and o’er the landscapi; pay 
Ti.acii oMl die taiipaioo, and ni.akc rude spoil 
(If uonili.il and opos^iiiii, ami ninylinp 
Clmae tbu bwiIi uimi to tlie b.iik-S|i(i:] trap; 

^ Or \Mtli bill nalt'.e^cbict tlic lofty trce« 

To p.atlici' lioncy, and, if fate dcc-rcci, 

Fell walktbi and nalhiin ; loit again. 

To snare tbc llipns ami »M>,''t nailoiiroo, 

Tlie sli^’ l»l|H'i'o, and, tin o'lr tlie plain, 

Kpear wi'.ii uneuiftig aim tbc n-boiroo ; 

While Iruni bi.- p.izc the biiiimiing jriboa 
S'.ipoks into caith, and iittcra liji- faint lu-a. 

i tVliat in tlie name of the Zoological Society, 

, are Wallabi mid iValluni, who sound so like a 
good coniniercial tinii '! And liow is the 
dipus Biiiired, and wluit is he like. ? And is 
the “sw'ift wallooroo” a bird or jv bc.'tst, or an 
aborigine* (he soiuuls like tliat.) ot a hostile 
’ tribe ? Mr. Kiualian Uornt^allis can be pro¬ 
lific of explaiiatioii eiiougli wlitn there is 
I less oceasioil for it, as wlien lie sjicaks of 
the departed .laga .Taga, in these affecting 
lines : 

i ’Tis fsd to tell 

Of .i;ii'ii .Trie'i’ft tiilii*, tlic vnhiint br.avc; 

Eot one IM IcU. to linger o’er bis gntce. 

To which tliis copious foot-note is subjoined ; 

Mc.ming, tbiit Varni Yarra alone Biirvitc*i. and, 
fi.'ui.tiivcly s(«';d>ing, so long aa hfo in bim cxiats, be 
can, in w’lalceer part of tbc woilil lio may bo, .at least, 
ill tiiouglit, linger o'er liis f Jag-a Jaga’aJ grave. 

• t 

Either from the extreme stupidity of tlie 
aborigines, or from some Indiit of stuttering 
jiecultiir to the I'aee, everybody has his name 
repeated, like the would-be aristocratic fa- 
raiiicB of England. 

ITiiil ! Jaga Jaga, Jaga dag.i, yo 
Three brothers, Jaga Jaga, bold and free, 

• 

is an example, where we have these people 
with but'one name amongst tliem, and in 
whose family circle there ^ust have been 
confusion and misappropriation enough. One 
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I of tlieni, or llio three of tifora in a glee, were 

I accustomed to sing songs in coiupanv with 

three talented friends calle 1 Jorfga, Woii^a, 
and T^iing. Onr author does not seem to 
us to possess quite Sir Walter Scott’s faculty 
of giving a poetic interest to mere names ; 
we subjoin a ))orlion of one Soug^whieli 
is decidedly technical aud local: 

• ^ # 

I FaFpnall, Jarivn|;oiAr, and wfiti K<iorii(^wali! 

I Farewell, VS'agra-B^iijttp ! and IniAwatrait! 

I Farewell, Burra Unria ! J’olli;ilf! M^r.nig ! 

! Farewell, llleniinin(;n ! and tlieo, nurneaiine' 

, itnd tlicr, Unnroonilar.i! ainWOuniiialiUer ! 
i Farewell, Narab Narnb! and lliiiiioniuiigee I 
I Faiewcll, IJii Uri ! Koiiiiigoratig I all, 

F'loiii (iiiiigegnlgora to .sunii) 111011,^111 ! 

I And lauds ot (liiiiduwriii!; and VVliaijiaiellali 
j Tn J’eeieweiili's laiidseapc and BninUHarlliaaI 
!| From Kikerslcr Monnl unto Baiwegee Creel I 
I, And AMiooron'-ya to tlie savage Moiveli ! 

I bill _\e adieu, even Wahgiinjab, lliee ! 
l!\ tlie slioieH of’ llie Mooneo on 'I'owongi adjee 
' All round fiotii tlio Cnd)ewa 'J'eiraniul '\’an 
To '\’alla ye Fuiira, aud ibee. lake Walluu ! 

j « » » < 

• I part fi-om ye all, ye wild lauds of niv soiii', 

( I bid yc goodlne, f.iie-l’ieo-wi II, Bouinyongl 

Onkajiiiiinga, lliouleeroii, iMiRwaiiaiong wiirangf 
1, JVIyiiiiiiga, yolli, AVilluiigoo, Moorluiiga, Meiiiaiia . . 
' * ' * * • * 
r ^ 

■! At this point the singer gets so ftbsoliitely 
j fraiilie ;iud unpronouiice i bit! iu bis uiini'-ii- 
clature, that we are conslraiinul, fur the sake 


pur3u.es her thither in dreams, but to no 
purpose : 

T went np to ITeaven to tbec, but I found that they’d 
shut tlie door, 

lib complains. The lines in which he apostro¬ 
phises this young hi'ly, rather shake our belief 
in th» iioet’s never having derived literary* 
assisUiuce .from others, insomuch ns they 
are ,au* obvious parody on Mr. Tennyson’s 
Maud, 

I sball never soo lior more, no never; 
j Kve lias pone—she bus gone away . 

. Willi tbe hglit of llie ji.issiiig day— 

' Mlie has flowu from this plauel lor ever. 

* * * * 

She has flown 

To tlie lieaicn of angels,—flown, she has flown; 
a « * * 

To the shadiury, spirit! world, the sphere of the angels 
on high. 

And agaia, whore he takes leave of the 
lash spintdlalion of sense that was left in him, 
ill tiie liuessbegiiining^ 

I laney my bioatli lias ceased, that I’m lying a IifL'Iess 
corse ; 

^ * V- » 

My heurl is now (h-.id and e.iid, bul. i s >piiit is 
i'e.iel)i’ig liiee, 

With a tali •Adeeli'ie (>i fligb; and a fla-h t l iingelie 

glee. 

* » « , 


'of the printer’s brain, to le.'i VC him. • 
Yarr.a Yarra himself i^ greatly occupied 
with bidding farewell to savage localit ies, and 
, in bewailing tlie^gaietics of lii-s yon'li. ITe 
!' ha.s a nivlarieholy pleasure in reflecting upon 
tliese, now that tliey are past for ever. 

Oh, 1 rejoice to lliinl. on Qiiilhili Qiiali, 

Tlie finest virgin lh.it o’er .Mookei iva.a 
Jl.iiieed to the wai-song of a ii.iked thioiig, 

Or 'i'ahbii Y.ibbaud o'ei old^Buiieiiduii;;. 

i| (AVe look in v.ain for an explanation of this 
’ latter jiraetico.) 

[' 1 love tbe wild ftneertainty of clianee ; 

I love to see a savage war-tribe il.iiicc: 

> ] hue tlie giaiid, tbe beautiful, ilie fice; 

; ] love till- mountains that o’eilook tbe sea. 

Bui wluit is tins lure, tn tlie love 1 Ifl'iii 
F'or Q'lill.i'i Quail, tlm fiiry of the fair. 

• 

: _ It is clear from the ahovo pass'^'o,—.and ii 
j is seldom indeed Tliat wc can sat ihatinui-li 
I of Mr. Coniw.-illis’ jiassages,—tliat Yarr;. 

; Yarra forgave the young woman’s eonditch to 
j Old Burrendong, whatever it may have betm 
This is, indeeil, but just, since Yarra Yarr.i 
I himself at various times, bceoiiies enanioiired 
I' of no less than four distinct young females, 
not to mention incidental I’laUmic tender 
nesses for 011101*8 who have lost tlieir original 
admirers, such as the gentle sister Shiv 
Yarra loses his second beloved object. Eve, 
j in this couiiiry,#vbicli she leaves for Heaven, 
at an early period of their courtsiiip; lie 


So I pa«cd with a iliuiliiig <l.iii and a tr.'iiice-liko 
spiiity peer, 

which happens when he is iu the grand cen- 
iillioii sjiliere, ainol iriioiigst good society, 
whore Rpirliy*]v:iirs (wlioiii we siJppo.se lire 
bisliop.s) are plenjiiful. Air. Teiiiuson has 
iiiucli to answer tor in iiieituig Mr. Coni- 
walll.s to th(‘s.';"’vagarie3, who c.annot sec, and 
will not be toM, tiiat /if h.as no genius wh.it- 
ever to siqiport him in sncli flights. 

Jiachel, a beanliful young Creole (3'onug 
Woman, number three), who has the mi.sfor- 
tmio to entertaia a hopolesp passion for the 
noble savage, is tlins invoked ; 

f.ifc —dialli - whii! i- there Icfi oa earth .*’ 

M idneat, ruin, iigid Tleath ; 

Love, piWfioii, blighted hopes of bliss, long ns the 
body’s bic.atli. •* 

My soul it wiltlies in pain, and my agony’s lost iu 
love, « 

Aly mind’s a tortured ivietl., and it raves with a Iion'id 
tliouglit,— 

i. • » • 

.Mil®, ahis, mad thoit,gbt, —my Uachel is not mine! 

• 

Which is not the only mad thought which 
Tarn Yarra expresses, by any means. 

“ Give me inniginatimi,” implores the poet 
of the reador.or of universal nature, in the 
tentli book, whereas he Inis onoH.>h of that 
to supply all Bedlam, bin Licks one single 
liallpuuiiyworth of sense and coherency to 
mi.x witl-^ it. Y.iiTa, Yam deb.ghts to in¬ 
dulge iu soliloquies, wherein he 
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pluses and maunders by the yard, contrasts gibbering savage 
himself with the common herd of humanity, sex, that, 


fCualueted bjr 


Exercises over the female 


OLD DOG TRAY. 


■ looks upon the pist with bitterness, and upon • 

the future with scorn, stigmatises civilisation, ^ wc die, and mu»t we part, my IotoF” 

and pioiiouiices the world to bo a waste. He , as she gazed above, 

is also much aflaicted with dreams, .therein 

he he.™ voi^ t.ke. «tre,p«.i™\ie™ of K.riS.Sl'TriT.r^ • 
the scenes of his waudenngs, and (especially) • On thU dull morning and eventful iay. 
refrequents verd,aut landscapes. Here is a , T 

' verdant landscape. • It is right to sthte that!' eventually Mabel 

l*ecoiJies Mrs. YayraYarra„although without 
(Wiicro butterflies proclaimed ibo day) apparently cponwring any particular happi* 

’Mid lip,.ling rills o’er grandeur flowing, ness upon that gentleman. Within twenty 

And earth itself in beauty glowing. of end, i.Hieed, he openly e.xpresses 

that* QuiUah QuaU foul^ Z into 
Arcauad spiu-... and iitctriiio rills, once more, lu orfer that, in her company. 

Outlived the distance of tlio bills, and ever rest. 

Which seemed to dance in ccstTcy, — —----- 

As siiiisliiiii' laughing rrossed the lea, /-.r w t. 

And lit with glnie the garden world, OLD DOG TRAY. 

Which accincd as if from Kdcn liurled. - 

Ilos Tray as the representative of a 
Thn^even beneath the beiugnest influences class, has had many .admirers and licarty 
of hiature, It IS seen that this awful abo-! .^ppccciators, besides the individual who so 
rigine cannot refrain from sava^ language I ,u„uriifully deplores the loss of one particular 
—the prilcn-world m Burled from Lden, and I Dog Trav in the song. In company with those 
lit with glare, which must be a very bad sub-1 oijter virtues .wliifli have cliaracterKed the 
stitute tor gas or dayliglit. j noble, have been always foumi a 

Yan a l arra seems to be a soul of .amateur certain tenderness and regard lor the simple 
commercial traveller, or queen’s messenger,: virtues and honest nature of the Do-. 1 
and IS perpetually traversing laud and sp ; will go tliis'iar even—that when Saint KlTgims 
with no especial olpct beyond that ot pick- or Saint Eloy (wlio is pcriiaps lietter known 
ing up scraps of trench aud other foreign I from his protest against lung Dagobert’s 
languages ; of these he is epessively fond,. poculftvr notions on the score of wcami- ap- 
and u.ses them, m this his Epic, copiously. | p.^rd) was composing that famous sermon 
He exhorts Uio sea-birds to go home qiuetiy, > tluadnljing the jKfiuts dtslinguLshiiig the true 
as thougli ho Avore a manue policeman, alter | (jhristiaii man, he might liave Uttciiia pareii- 
the^lolloAA iDg Jashiou : * • ’ theiiciilly tlie necessity of kindliuesH towards 

Then vai.idiirig off, oVr tlic wide ..‘enu, .oar, , ^lUsting Dog. If not positive ill- 

iSrau tlie wiitl lumnaul, and riidc swiminiii'f hoai, cliuatiou tow'ards him, at least that negative 
Kii riiiite to ilie scii-roeka, in wliieti ye may find leeling which Will restrain the venting of 

Yiiur device secluiJcil, Jby seaweed heliiied. ^ ill-coiiilitioned rage upon liis Iicipic.ss body; 

•' , tluat will stiiy the uplifted stick, or foot drawn 

At Lima, again, he complains that the j back. Tlie sav.ages who thus make conve- 
people, I nieut souffre-douleui-s, or whijipiug-posts of 

crowd around to gloat „,s.i. a sight : poor quatlrupcds, are likely enough, if they 

Of Iiiutal toituu, and applaud on iii.isse ; ! )'**■'' tl*« I'<>wer, so to use their leilow.s. riicre 

; IS no dmcruiiiiiatiug force iii tins virtue of 
and rejoices that the ladies wear “ no chafic.au,mere}’. No man shall say to himself, f cau 
bon, or vml.’’ * , j feel tender-liearted for one class of living 

The noble savage is, indeed, charactcristi- j iireatnres,,but not for another. It will always 
eally vain of this sort of conversational tin- j be time that the just luau is merciful to his 
Bel picked out of continental liaudbooks. Mr. j be.ist. ^ 

Cornwallis having, as he opines, a talent for j It is comfortable, however, to think that 
descnbiiig the ocean in a state of fury, takes '.as the worlll waxes older, the social position 
every opportunity of getting Varra Yarra [ of the Dog improves. There is an Act 
wrecked, lii one of these iiilscliances, our j of 1‘a.riiaiuent standing in the books for his 
hero has the luck to be the sole companion’ lionetit, and tlicre is a benevolent society 
on a raft, of a young woman (Number four) i wliicli looks after him carefully, and sees 
named Mab-1. 'j'i,e acquaintance between i that no cruelty is wrought npou him. The 
them had only eonimenced about h^lf-an-hour gentle sport of bidl-liaitiiig and dog-fighting 
or so ; the girl’s sole jiareiit lu^d been waslierl j lias passed away with the cockpits. The 
away ; every in uiy in ilnj aliip but their two sfimulating barbarities portrayed in Mr. 
s'dves liad lieeu drowned; tlieir circurn- William Hogartli’s picture are now as fables, 
stances altog.dher are inconvenieiit in the Tiie worstf inconvenience laid upon him is 
extreme for a ilechiration of ulfecgion ; yet, that lieariug of a muzzle during the season 
such is the fascinating influence winch this! named couijdiuieutarily after him. Aud so 


Then vaidshirig off, oVr the wide oreiiic sour, 
iS."uti till* wild iiii'iiniLid, and rude (111111111111;,' taai, 
Kii route to the scii-roeks, in wliied ye may find 
Yiiur device secluded, Jby seaweed heliiied. 

At Lima, again, he complains that to 
people. 
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there seems to be a repeal* flf all his politieal moped for some short wliile aficr those they 
disabilities, and a sort of Relief Bill passed in loved had passed away, and then lay ilovvu 
his favour. So that, in the gorgeoss pageant quietly in a comer and died. Bor that 
of the Merchant of Venice, it grates a little i faithful sorrowing heart of his, which 
on our ears to hear Jew Shylocif upbraid', shames the hearts of many Christians, the Dog 
Antonio with footing him as you wouhi a; sli'ould be hold in especial honour, as it is 
stranj^r cur over your threshold, jvhich|put ingeniously by a French advocate of 
would seem therefoi*e to be the favourite j.ids, w^o is for giving him a soul at once, and 
treatment of vagrant Pegs* in lordl>a| makes liimhy his constant display of the best 
Venice. Perhaps nur grdht ‘WilRam had j alfeciioiw. a follow-creature temporarily. The 
gotten this illustaation from ’*vhat he bad emotions of grief and love belong to the animal 
witnessed in his own day {ftid •n his own enustitution, common to ns with the Dog, 
island. ThUt expostulation, too, of the great and are. outside, as it were, of that high 
Philistine, before his duel with tjje cliartipiou intellectual nature of man. Taking Idri! in 
of Jsi'ael, reads curiously; “Am I a dog, j tins view, our French painters liave brought 
that thou dost come out against me with a | him forward and treated 1dm <as they have 
staff I” Heaven help those jiGor Israelitish done so many other subjects—avee sentiment. 
Dogs ! I that is. They know him and appreciate him, 

Part of this improved tone and treat; lent ] anil Old Dog Tray oftmi has lii.s hutch within 
must be set to the growth of religion and j the bounds of the studio. Tiiat popular 
civilisation; part, unquestionably, to the vir- coloured print, wherein tlie artist is stirring 
lues and good qualities of the Dog Inmself,' round some preparation which is sinimering 
which alwaj’s come out more conspicuously on his little ^ovc, and turns round alfcction- 
iindcr kindness ; part to fashion, which has atcly to his m)g watching eagerly to tell him, 
]>etted him and given him a seat ill her car- “Old, tu l*n auras'in on vieux!” which 
riage, especially if lie liave been born in the promise the honest fellow, with jaw.s o]»en 
Jshmd of Skye ; and, lastly, not a little (fa^- and tongue out, seems to know lie may lely 
ciful as such a notion may seem) to Sir Eilwiii on—that little scene has its foundation in 
jjandseer and other painters. many a stiidiR, and Atelier raou Vieux, or 

That gentle knight and his brethren have | Old Dog Tray, is pretty sure to get his share 
really done good service tq thework- of whatever js going—nob Uirowii to liini in 
ing out a generous crusade in his liehalf a corner conteiniituously—but selected for 
'I’iie world crowds in at oxliibitioii diKiis, and j him choicely. They have another dismal 
reads on tlie wall his history, doleful d!- the | picture, a sombre mezzotint. No doubt 
contrary; secs bow wise, Jiuw sad, bow in- scarcely so popular; but still a sort of pa- 
telligent, how jdayful Old Dog'Pray can look, llietic preachment in behalf of the Dog. 
if people will oid^ take the trouble of study- This is The Pauper’s Funeral, and sliows a 
iug him. Tho woi-ld goes lionic again mean hearse entAiiTg at the bald blank gates 
thoughtfully, and must needs briiig with it of the poor man’s cemetery. All is soluifde 
copies or mementos to hang upon its own —no human being*present, hut the driver ot 
walls. So that life public can have before their the two sombra.l>arisli burying liorses. There 
eyes perpetually those fantastic scenes of his follows something in the shape of a mourner 
life? especially those where he comes on —a poor white poodle—•his woolly head bent 
pantomimically, enacting Diogone.s in his down wdth grief to the ground. Altogether 
tub, or, as a wise judge and couiisellor, laying a desolate jiietiire. Those who have seen it, 
down the law to admiring brethren, with his cannot soon dismiss tlie loiicdy poodle from 
s.iowy paws upon the book. It was a plea- their minds. 

Siiiit thing, duriiig’tlie season of the French There is also a wtll-kiiowii print of Ije 
Exposition, to see Frenchmen and French Dernier Ami, t>r tlie Sick Artist lying on his 
women and French children, loo, chuckling bed, w'itli liisiaitlifnl eompaiiion sitting beside 
interiorly over tliat marvelloua ,Jean eu him, and regarding him anxiously—the 
Faction, or Jack in Office, enraptured justly Dog again, faithful *1,0 the end and true 
with the upstart, dignity of the while and last friend. His gray mouth rests fondly on 
bloated vulgarian—true cur—who sits blink- the counterpane, and Ida master regards him 
ing on the costefmoiiger’s cart,’awing the airectiouatcly w'ith a sad smile. But, alack! 
stranger dogs who look wistfully from afar there is a sad dusillusiomiement behind this 
off at the tempting prospect. 'J'lie prospect scene, an awakening truly French. The 
of those different physiognomies, all so varied writer of this paper knows of certain friends 
in expreBsion, is infinitely diverting; that sort of his, seeking out the Sick Artist, one Mou- 
■of stealthy skulking air, with wistful eleva- s'eur Alophe, wishing to give him an order 
tion of the nose; sad longing looks! A for a porjrait, I believe, of their Dog: 
famous picture, and well worthy of that perhaps, too, wUh a sort of sympathy for tlie 
hearty French appreciation. • man wdio had attached tb himself so faithful 

After all, every tender heart must bleed a friend. They found him halo and hearty, 
for the poor Dog when he is in Trouble or and made inquiries oonoeriiingthe dog. Dog? 
grieving for one^e has lost. Jjogiou are the Wliat dog ? O, he recollected. Then with 
stories of those feeling creatures who have I Frenohmiut’s shrug and Frenchman's grimace, 
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mid it wfts truly a little romance. At that or faslibn of huntHnity abroar]. This littb 
time of his sbkitess, had ids dear mother,, history of the Professor and his Dogs is a 
Diea Meioi, and plenty of friends to look strange chapter in the student-history of 
after him. And the dog? Well, the dog: t^tiree centuries back. It may be worth cou- 
he could not say on his faith what had become sidcriug fur a short while, 
of him. He had given him away to a friend Once on a time—on a time, that is, when 
—or stay-^ho hsvd been lost> he believed, wise «,inen threw their whole soufs into 
’ There was the whole of it. Voili* tout 1 < study, and pundits brawled over a par- 
VVhat conld he do now to obliga Mndnrae ? ^vicle as t|je Lubj^ts of o^r present purpose 
Two fiiends, cmce journeying ohrongh snarl over a hone—then retiring to their 
Drnssels, about the year eigliteen hundred lairs to fight .out' the b*ttle with quartos 
and thirty-six, mot with Old Dog Tr.'iy under and such Bng^e* oinlnance, filling the whole 
very peculiar circumstauees. ^Vhon the earth with souu4,and fury,—onco then, in 
grand fighting had Imeu going on between such .a troublous time, now close on three 
Dutch and Belgians, a certain Dutch soldier, centuries ago, there lived a gentle-hearted 
had been killed in that fine Brussels Park,' pundit of the name of Lipsiiis, or Lipse, as 
and was tliere buried, with many more of near neighbours of ours will Gallicise it. He 
his brotlireu. But he left lieliind him a performed the functions of professor, in an ‘ 
rough while cur, who persisted in hang-, old university town, garnished with many j 
ing r.ioumfully .about the .spot where his I gables and S.aracenic cupol.is; and spent h 
master was htid. h.o solicitations could draw , most of bis days williout seeking to travel 
him from the jilace; and the good-natured beyond its quaint precincts. He has left ii 
Belgians built him a little ln'use in their tokens of liis life,in the sliajic of half ,1 
Park, and there be was to be see^ fur several a ton or so of folios ; and he who so lists ^ 
years after, a surly, scjAvling fellow (porbajis may come upon them iu the Hades of imoiuls- . 
his sorrows had mivdc him so), that rt'Ceived tic libraries abroaiI, sleeping next the gruumi, 
your sympathy and your donation with a .aM overlaid with dust. Kmditiun by avoir- 
gi-owl. diipois ; •unwieldy, elose-cuiuiuned, eye-blear- ^ 

It is a enrious thing how ifll good men ing, disliaclifc'g and nnmauageable distjui- 
and tnie, for ages back, have iiououred sition. Siu‘l|,|)Uiidits us he were titled with iron i 
and respected tlie Diig. “Ah!” said souls ami bruins of steel; onr ownfrail gearing > 
gentle Kir Isaac, when tliat wicked little being certain to break down utterly, were it to I 
dog overthrew the ink upon hU calcul.-i- w'o, k .such monsirous grist. Hiinmn hands i 
tioiis, “ah! you know not the mischief are lifted up mechanically with wonder, as 1 
* you have done.” Then set him down uinni the e^e surveys tluse v'ellum-olad leviatlians ; 
the floor w ith a sigh, anJ began afreali at his these huge mammoth or plesiosaurian re- | 
figures. mains,treating Ue onini acibiiii and the wliole ; 

j-’lcasant (dd gos,'ip ‘Montaigne hi gins' range of cartiily knowledge and the index i 
!' speculating diffusely—manndering, it might r.iuge of human jirejudiee and error. The'/ 
be called—on animals; ‘but, touching on , deal copiously with continuo.us commentary, 
dogs, become all .afire of ft sudden, and dls- J us their phi-ase ran, on Tucitiu and other 
couraes rapturously pf their perfections, ilie wortliics ; with iutermiiiable treatises ou 
knowledge, tlie lioiiNly, nay, the intellee- consUiicy and such virtues; long yarns 
tualism, of his favourites. He points trium-^ known among tfie learned as Auimadver- 1 
phantly to the old tide of the dog and the ^ sions ; with now and then a turn at Exegesis, 
three roads; how that intelligent animal: and such awful matter, treated lightly in, 
i tiles them hy test of sceut, and so is helped ; say nut more than, ten or t.welve books. He, , 

I to a conclusion. Ls not tiiis logic, sense,' too, could uplift his flail; but it came down 
I reason ? he asks, with the air of one who | lightly, and wrought no great mischief; for i 
; knows liewcaunot be CODtrtidi^tted. “ Where-: this was a gentle-hearted pundit, that asked 
j fore,” says go.s3ip Montaigne, in that quaint nothing beyond a quiet life in his old town of 1 
'• old French of his, “go we not something Louvain, with uninterrupted views from hia ’ 

I further, and aflii m boldly that this faculty is cnsimieiit, of spire and gable; and nightly j 
! no other than knowledge and Ime wisdom'! lullaby of .sjudents roistering afar off in con- 
For, verily, tins .setting of their bright wit to j venieut winter taverns, <Jr summer beer- f 
the account of instinct, or Nature’s schooling gardens. j 

(clearly done to vilipend their worth) dotiil In this fashion his days went by; semi- ! 
not at ail filch from them the title to wisdom \ clericully almost; hut in perfect happiness, 
and true knowledge ; hut maketh such gifts j He was unwedded : his books, and friends, 
attach with greater certainty to them rather. and pi’ofe.ssorial chair were conq any enough 
than to us; all to the glorificatioucof sp sure ! for hhii. lie wrote letters to half the world— 
a school dame.” So f.ir tlii,s amiable old j a prodigious corre.sDoadence,—much of which 
gentleman. But there was another, pretty remains. Not'ligtit notes or hasty billets; 
nearly his contemporary; as high souled and ’ but bulky/)acke.ts full of meat and matter, 
noble a man of letters as ever came into this' full of research, of wisdom and philology, 
wot Id, who cun be pointed to us tlijiur hearty such as the men of old time csed to write, in 
champion in days when thei-e was no creed, that neat cramped back-hand, when postage 
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was heavy and paper dear.# ‘That life of hia 
njay have been dull or monotonoua ; he may 
have tired at last of tl>e l.oavaiu spirea, arid 
of the ddll Belgian brains he -was instructing. 
He may have sickened at last of th^old diill 
tune, and the heavy speechless physiognomy 
of hia books: but by tliat time he had found 
out other living comforters, who were to be 
to him a source of prodigious djliglit. Old 
Dog Tray had gottfti into the University, 
and those who tool% their way up tile little 
stair leading to the Profe88or«,r^m would 
haveheard stfange sound of yeliung and canine 
quarrel. Wlien the door \As opened, there 
would have flown out at the visifhr, three— 
no less than three—of the smartest little 
terriers that could be conceived; knowing, 
rat-catcliing fellows — full of tricks anti 
sfiirit. Wel,l they might be; for they w^ro 
all but spoiled by their good-natured masUr. 
Had tliey u])set Hie ink between them, or 
toi'U up tile slieets of liis Maguum Opus; 
tiiese books of politics, or tlie MenipiiBoau 
satire, or the treatise on the Bomau Ajuphi- 
tlieatie, he was always busy with, he would 
have taken it uixuit us easily as good iSir 
Isaac did his mislortuiie. ^t was always it 
hard thing to fret these gentle-hearteu 
scholars. They had learned lessons IVom the 
sweet-tempered preachers on tiio shelvea ; 
le.ssons laid to their lieaits throUVih many 
yeiirs. They might have jtielied out Master 
Ricliard of Buryts enthusiastic apostrophe, 
framed it neatly, and hung it up, to lie before 
tlicin as il iierpetiiiil reiuenibrivictT. “ These,” 
said tlial fine old wortliy, ‘^are the nubiters 
that instruct us wiLliout rods.” 

This wiw l‘unditriji|isias's pliiloanpliy, too. 
fliipposing that lliat one of lii.s brotlicr pro¬ 
fessors, or of his scholars wished*to li.-ive 
speech of him Some morning—perhaps to 
show him a letter from fierce Sciiiiger, only 
newly arrived; perhaps to consult wiih him 
on the signification of a little Greek par¬ 
ticle—he would hesitate for a few minutes 
on the threshold, over which sliould properly 
h.'ive been written, Cave (Janem. 

That dog hurlyburly, from within, surely 
must have scared timorous student’s hearts. 
“ Down, Mopsy ! quiet, Mopsikine ! to lied. 
Jewel! " he would iiear in the mild tone of 
the professor, and, entering, would'see the 
three little wicke(| faces looking out at him 
from under a chair. He could tell a little 
story about the tlwee pets, if he cbflae. There 
were three jiictures upon the study-walls, 
painted by the Ijonvain Landseer,—one of 
Mopsy, one of Mopsikius, the third of Jewel, 
“ They are giaduated in size,’says the Pundit 
Lipsius, playfully, in one of his letters, “ one 
I call little ’un, another the big 'uii, ^nd 
the third the huge ’nn. There is an iu- 
scriplion over each, and a little verse of my 
own." 

This was true enough : for, over Jefwel (who 
was the huge ’tui^might he read an epigi'aph 
of this sort: * 


“This is Sapphire, of Dutch lineage. Ho 
is white all over, but his bead and ears are 
purple, all but a white wedge-shaped streak 
that runs from his eyes down to his neck. He 
is now, in his old age, being fully tiiirteen 
years old ; but iu his prime was the hand¬ 
somest fellow in the world.” 

From which minute description it is plain 
^hat ^'{iphire must have been akin to the 
Bull-Dog, stock. Mopsikius was a white 
dog, too, and pet the second. His aignaleiuent 
is given over his picture. 

“Tliia is Mopsikius,” it says, •' a dog come of 
an Antwerp House,a present from the lawyer 
Arnold Borcout. lie w whito i.H, over, 
except that there is a streak of yellow over 
his head, cars, and one eye. His chest is a 
mixture of white and red, he is short and 
sturdy. He is a fat little fellow, and very 
knowing. He bttks : and is not more than 
two years old.” 

From that .^pot over his eye, and the short 
cheat, it is lively enough that Mopsikins, 
having made Jis teeth meet in human calf, 
would hang»on to the last exlromity even 
to lliu miuciiig of his liiAlia. To him specially 
would attach the panegyric, sung over 
original Old Dog Tray, of being good at cals 
and alike a “enortial ” foe to all rats that 
infested the profes.sor’s cbaml>ers. 

Mopsy must 1 avo been the real pet: the 
Benjamin of our iiAifeasor’s eliildren. Ho 
has his verse, too, about double as long as 
that of tlie others. Mop^y was a Scotch 
terrier, wi'.li .all the points peculiar to lliat 
breed ; so that, eveu in that remote period, 
these wiry-haireJ follows were considered 
handsome. Butwlaithud brought him to Lou¬ 
vain 1 What itf tlie wide world had brouglft 
liiin so far i Ferhajis some raw Caledonian 
youth, joiirnoyiii" peiipatetieally in quest of 
education, as was tlieu the custom, had taken 
liim from the‘wilds or,*the Highlaud.s, or 
eveu Iroiii the island bearing the uame of 
Skye ; and, at parting, had lett him as a pre¬ 
sent to the ]irofessor whom he Itad sat under, 
and wiio w.as so extravagantly fond of 
dogs. Perhaps Sandy, cautious chiel, had 
not been exactly minded to part with hi« 
comrade, and had •{irouiised* the Dominie 
to send him ouP by tlie next ship a true 
and handsome B{>ecifuen. What became 
of those paintings in the rough changes of 
time 'I 

Often and often had he talked about 
dogs in general—with certain favourite 
pnjiils of his; to wit, Frauds Oran, the 
two Eichardots, Philip llubeus, and others. 
In that |>rofound delving in the old dassics, 
he had noted all that referred to his four- 
footed pets ^ aud this he unfolded pleasantly 
to thetti as he walked. In his own life, 
too, he had falfen in with some instances 
of dog virtue, and dog honesty, and these ho 
loved to dwell on m those walks. For, !>3 he 
writes himself in one of his letters, the aim of 
his cunataift advocacy was, “ that I, for oue^ 
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at .least, may give a small return to those formed his two jonmcys in this expeditioirs 
whose fidelity, whose affection, and whose fashion.” 

service I have for so many years experienced; Instinct, chronicles, and text-book.s of 

and this is extorted from me by those who such matters are full of instances of Dogs 
would vilify and calumniate a race so very pining away after those they love. Tlie 
dear to me.” • Professor could tell his friends and pupils of 

This fancy seems to have been hereditary such an instance occurring in his ow» family. 

• with him. “For,” he said,on another occasion, Uer6 is the story of the little red-haired 
“my father, wlio is now, I trust, wflth th^ terrier that belonged to his grandmother 
blessed, loved and cherished tlfis ^ace in an Margaret. '* She cherisbod dogs exceedingly,” 
eipecial manner. So, too, did my motlier; he said;’.“and they borg her extraordinary 
not to curry favour with him, for she con- love. Bu^t^dte was ono especially attached 
tinued so to do long before his death. I, to lier—a little red-haired cinature of the 
then, their son, being brought up with four breed which btfiTows in the ground, and 
or five, dogs constantly about me, is it any which we “call terriers. During the whole 
wonder that T should have imbibed this period of her last sickness, it never once left 
predilection along with my mother’s milk as lier bedside. It conld not be driven away. 
It were ? I declare solemnly, I believe there When it at last discovered that she had 
is no other animal existing so worthy of indeed breathed her last, it made straight for 
praise, love, and admiration, for its gifts the garden, its tail drooping down boliimi, 
of mind as well as of body — which I and howling dismally. Tlie whole scene 
can onlv consider as coming direct from comes back upon me now, just as when 1 was 
Heaven.” a little boy. Under a spreading hazel-tree, 

IJc iiad kept his eyes open l> their perfeo- he was seen scratching a hole with his paws, 
tions from his very youngest ways. In his and, when he had finished, lay down in it 
merest childhood, aif era usually hostile to quietly and expired.” 

the Dog, he had been regarding them The adventurgs of Jeanette, his father’s 
■with affectioii. “As to their wonderful aog, are not quite so melancholy. Jeanette 
facility in learning, and their*retentive me- had been presented by a person of quality— 
mories, you and I see instances of it every by no less distinguished a donor tliau Em- 
day. Only look at that Mopsikins of mine !. manueVDuke of Savoy—^and wiis treated, as 
not a single thing now c'an you* tell him, but was projier, with all due consideration. Dut 
he stores it up and brings it ont again .Jeanette proved before long that she liad 
months after to our inconceivable nstonisli- ofhec and more substantial grounds for con-* 
ment. When I was a boy there was a dog at sideralion. , 

Brussels of the Euglisb breed, one of that “ Once on a tiifie,” the Professor tells, “ my 
large kind they yoke in carls to draw their father was at a banquet, where liigh words 
hides to market. Besides 4 liis he had been passed between the gueSts. From that it 
tfuiiied to fetch meat from the butchers, to came to blows, and ended by swords being 
bring it home, and even pay for it. This was drawn, rtud a regular scuffle ensuing. My 
managed hy lianging a wicker-basket from father was, unhappily, overwhelmed in the 
his neck to hold the raon'ey.*" Then, without molde, and borne down to the ground, ■when 
resisting in the Itast, he would cai'ry it the dog, thinking that her master was the 
straight to the butcher’s-shop, receive his sole aim of tha whole attack, ilew at each 
cargo, and set out home again. Sometimes it assailant in succession, and committed terrible 
fell out that other dogs would be attracted havoc among them ; but not with impunity ; , 
by the scent and approach for the purpose of for her poor little body was pierced through 
robbing him of his meat. Wliei-eupon he and through, four times over, by the swords 
■would set down his b.asket and fight in a of the combatants. My father, taking her 
ring round it until he drove them off. But for dead, went his way, filled with grief and 
if he was overcame by ifurabers, or out- vexation. What docs poor Jeanette do ? 
matched in strength, tlien he would rush on She struggles hard to raise heraelf, and tries 
with the rest and fight for his share of the hard to follow, tottei’ing imd stumbling the 
BjMjil. This was well known at the time, and whole way. At last she reaches home, 
was often witnessed by me and the neigh- knocks at•thethall-door (this she was always 
buurs to our great amusement.” in the habit of doing, lilting it with her 

He could tell, too, of another carrying dog nose). My mother hears the sound, and 
fully as intelligent, and who was a sort of funs to tell ray father. He s&ys it is impos- 
oelehrity in the university town soirfe thirty sible, for he had seen her lying dead. Once 
years or so before. “ At hfs master’s bidding, more is the knocking heard ; they run to 
he would set off with a bag of letters fitted open and let her in, or, rather, carry her in. 
to bis neck, and carry them fill the way A doctor is sent for; she is laid in her bed, 
to a certain house in Brussels— a distance of and properly, cared for. In no very long 
some thirty miles. There he took his din- time she was qiiiied cured, and lived to prove 
ner and rested for a short while, and then her fidelKy many times over to my father, 
set off home again with return letters. 1 can bear my testimony to this story; for. 
Bo, that one day, this brave fellow per-' when I was a child, 1 used to go and see her 
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every day during her sickness, and stand by 
her, and even cry heartily over her.” 

Jeanette should have borne a '•collar of 

f old to die day of her death. But Professor 
lipsius knows of some other histories at 
second-hand well worthy of record. Witness 
that affecting story of the Corsican himter 
who used to take a favourite hound with nim 
upon his excursions, in one <jf w^ch he was 
buried below the snhw and *perishe4. miser¬ 
ably. His friends, smissing him, set' out to 
look for him, and at last discovered his body 
all stark aritt frozen. “But the dog” (O, 
what noble yet what ‘ill-timed fidelity!) 
“guarded his master jealously, *and drove 
them oif furiously, taking them for robbers 
come tu spoil his body. They tried to soothe 
and coax him off ; but aU without avail, 
though he had been in the habit of receiving 
his food from their hands every day. At 
last, they were put to the alternative of 
lejiviijg the body there, or else of destroying 
the dog. They arc therefore compelled to 
shoot liiiu with their arrows : and so he yields 
up his life and his honest heart together upon 
his master’s body.” 

All honour, then, to ,the Dog All, 
honour, too, to those who' appreciate his 
virtues so heartily—even though virtues of 
a poor dumb brute. As was* said at the 
beginning, it is comforting ^ to tflmk that 
his social position is improving. Hearts as 
gentle as those of the Professor are looking 
after him. His millennium is drawing u«ar. 

Ill course of time the ^qod Professor’s 
hour came, and he died and was buried in his 
old university. An old traveller, by name 
Golnitziiis, coming* that road some thirty or 
forty years later, was shown his rooms and 
the {lortivaits of the three dogs hun^ up. It 
is not written whether any one has seen them 
later. The <>ld traveller strolled into the Domi¬ 
nican church hard by, and read the Professor’s 
epitapii. Pa.ssing afterwards en to Halle, they 
showed him tliore all the notable things of 
that curious city. He saw in the cathedral 
all the ofierings of generals and statCMnen ; 
the silver statues; the tree with fruit of 
solid gold ; tho twenty silver lamps; but 
was most struck by a certain casket hung up 
by silver chains, with a tablet and inscription 
below it. This was the Professor’s pen 
which had writtc^i for him many volunies, 
now laid humbly at the feet of Our Lady of 
.Halle. 

THE BLANKSHIBE THICKET. 

Thickets in Blankshire are not now the 
dense masses of underwood which they are 
still popularly believed to be, aud which, 
perhaps, ouce they were. The ram of the I 
patriarch Isaac would acai'cely.be caught in 
any one of these by his horns; vast quanti¬ 
ties of sheep, indeed, make their pasAure land 
of onr thicket wi^out paying furtlier tribute 
to the briars ana the prickly gorse than a 


few handfuls of wool, and a mau may walk 
miles aud miles upon it without meeting with 
greater inconveniences than an occasional 
thorn in his flesh. 

The lordly stag (not seldom uncarted on 
our thicket) finds scarce an obstacle which 
his easy canter cannot surmount without a 
bound; the large limbed hounds, whose 
distress is tlje queen heraelf, dash through it 
at full spee^, nuhecdful of the gorse which, 
reddens their tail tips; and the scarlet- 
coated hunters take tlieir way by fifties and 
by huudfeds across the densest part of 
it almost as swiftly as along its open tftrf 
roads. 

A lonely spot it is at all seasons, bleak 
enough in winter, but beautiful ami brilliant 
with colour in the summer time; then, except 
the little round bald patches which mark the 
halting places of the numerous companies of 
gipsies whoat that period haunt our Blankshire 
thicket, all is green or golden. The soft south 
wind is never \Mary of blowing there, although 
always somowat faint with the odour of the 
gorse blossoAa; the lark is never tired of 
singing in the blue alfovo, nor the grass¬ 
hopper in the green beneath ; nor tlie butter¬ 
fly of roaming over the dangerous blooms 
whose sliarp spears threaten in vain its deli¬ 
cate fairy wings. There are few thickets 
like it, and thpse few are growing fewer day 
by day. It is not impossible that the En¬ 
closure Act may lay its claws, or one of its 
clauses, before long, even upon Brierly 
Thicket; indeed, I have missed a corner here, 
and a good strip there, and what I have 
known to be a capital rabbit bank, has be¬ 
come a cornfield {AitCtt already, so that the 
sooner 1 say wlistt I have got to say about 
our thicket — while it is a thicket —the 
better. 

In tho good old 'times, which were five- 
aud-thirty years' ago exa«?tly, Brierly, whicli 
is now a stagnant country town, wus a place 
of importance. The great western road to 
ljundoii, the king's highway (which is now, 
alas ! the railroad), ran through it, and upon 
that road seventy-three coaches (lassed aud 
repassed daily. Forty-live of these cliauged 
horses at the Caldwrton Amis, which was 
the best hotel in* our town, and patronised 
by Lord Caldertou of fJriorly Park, who in 
those days saved us the trouble of choosing 
a mpreseutai ivo in Parliament by nomi¬ 
nating one himself, aud bidding us vote for 
him. 

Ill those good old times it must be con¬ 
fessed that our thicket was not so safe as it 
is now.* Ho coach ever crossed it after 
dusk without the guard Itaviug his loaded 
blunderbuss ready to his hand, lest he should 
meet with any gentlemen of the road, and 
many were the'rohherieS to which, despite 
that precaution, passengers were obliged to 
submit. 

Brierly farmers driving home from market 
in the eveulhgs used to go armed, aud with 
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least one companion. Pedlara who were 
feoUeh enoui'k to expose the contents of a 
valuable pack at any place upon one siile of 
onr thicket, rarely g<»t scot-free to the other; 
Bay, if they made resistance, they sometimes 
never crossed it at alt, for highway robbery 
being then a hanging matter, murder was no 
worse, and it was as well, mud the thieves 
with the proverb, to be hung for a sheep 
for a lamb. There was a patrol.upon onr 
thicket, it is true, but he did not' very ranch i 
deter the marauders, and simple nervous 
passengers, always mistaking him for a robber, 
sudered three parte of the wretchedness of 
being ^robbed in the fright. Nevertheless 
there were honest men, then as now, who 
caied for never a thief living; and one of 
these was Farmer Johnson of Stoat Farm, > 
near Brierly, and another was niy Uncle i 
Jack. I 

Farmer Johnson was accnslomecl to cross : 
onr thicket at all seasons and .at any hour, i 
as often alone as in company, and unless he | 
walked (which, as he was foiuieen stone, he ' 
was generally loth to do), wintout oven an 
sahiJant wherewith to defend himself, lie 
r.an such risks indeed witliout ever coming ^ 
to harm, that it was popularly understood, 
in fun, that he was )iira«elf on league with 
the highwaymen, which in tliose times it was 
not such a very uncommon tiling for men of 
some Buhslance to he.' Nevertheless, even 
Farmer Johnson was stopped at last, upon i 
our thicket. 

He was reluming late at night from Fuss- 
worth market in his gig alone, and with a 
pretty heavy puree in his pocket, the pro¬ 
ceeds of a s'iccessful s.ale in barley : his good 
fortune made him whistle JiS he drove, and [ 
his good mare Salt fish, who was almost a; 
tboi'oiighbred, sjianked .along merrily wilhout 
touch of whip, as if sht! sympalliised with j 
her master. iS'^hen, tliey had reached aliout 
the middle of our thicket, a man sprang up 
on either side the road from amid the goree j 
and stood in the way, while at the same! 
instant a third fellow laid his hand upon the I 
gig behind. Farmer Johnson understood! 
the state of affairs at a glance, and knowing \ 
tliat he could' rely upfs# Ibo mare, took his.j 
measures accordingly; by k shai ji pull at the i 
Int he caused Aie dscile Salt-fish (who had' 
come to a full etop up' n two legs and pre-1 
sell ted the unusual sign in heraldry of ahoree 
rampant in a gig passant) to run backwards 
with surprising agility, knocking down the 
gentleman behind, and playfully trampling 
u|>on him iu her retreat; thus Farmer John- , 
son extricated himself from the flilemina, 
and had he been wise would have trotted 
back to Fussworth well satisBed enough : 
but he had just come from thefice, and was! 
bound for his own residence. Stoat Farm,' 
nor was lie a man very easily induced to 
change liis determi iiat ion. Gathering up the ' 
reins, therefore, and holding the mare w:ell ^ 
together, he rushed her at the tvo men w}io' 


still stopped tbdt way, and scattered them 
like chaff. 

“ Good night, gentlemen!” he cried, satiri¬ 
cally, as he howled along at some fifteen 
miles an hour, but the words bad scarcely 
left his lips, when Salt-Bsh and gig, and all, 
heeled completely over, and Farmer Jtthnsem’s 
triufmph was ended. The three thieves, it 
seems, regardlojgs of omens, were the pro- 
prietoret of a long stoat rope, which was 
stretchh'd across -the rood on pegs, and had 
thus caiipe^ diis misfortune. In another 
minute, and before he could riau, his enemies 
were upon him J-resistance from an unarmed 
man was useless, for though they had no pistols 
they could have beaten out his brains wiUi 
their bludgeons in a few minutes ; so Farmer 
Johusou submitted as patiently as he could, 
and confined himself to making a ;>articu1ar 
study of tlieir countenances, with a view to 
recognising them under more auspicious 
circuiustauces. They took bis purse, and 
gave him a good drubbing, in return for the 
troni)le wbieli he li.ad given them, and they 
would have doubtless taken his mare also, 
but that she had in the meantime gone off 
towards Stoat Farm, of her own accord, with 
the resuscitated gig behind her. 

Farmer Johnson, as he started homewards 
on foot amifi the laughter of his despoilers, 
was sontrlblo neither of his loss nor of his 
bruises ; an ouerwlielming desire for revenge 
swallowed up, like a Moses' rod, all other 
feelings; he had scarce patience to get-a 
prudent distance away from his late com¬ 
panions, before'' he gave the long shrill 
whistle, which Balt-Bsli knew so well iis her 
masteris smnnious; back came the high- 
blooded marc at a hand-gallop, instantly, and 
the fai'iher climbed up into the gig: he put 
his hand under the driving'seat and brought 
out exnltingly a new sliarp sickle. 

“Fool that I was,” cried he, “tohave for¬ 
gotten this, whicli i bought only this very 
day.” It was a present wliicli he had 
promised to one of his men, and ten minutes 
before would perhaps have been worth two 
hundred pounds to him. “What’s done, how¬ 
ever, could be undone,” according to tlve 
persevering farmer, and giving the miiro a 
flick witli the whip lash, he turned her into 
a turf-road which runs through our thicket 
from that place, and presently joins the high¬ 
way again by a circumfieudibus: by this 
means he could come, fsuiu the sime direc¬ 
tion as before, over tlie very same ground, 
and if the tliieves should he still there, he 
.was prepared for them. His only fear was 
that they would have decamped wfth their 
booty. They, however, thinking that “old 
twtjnty-stuii” (as they had irreverently called 
liitu) would he a long time in going afoot to 
Lrierly, had .set their trap anew for more 
game from Fussworth market, and hear¬ 
ing Uie •sound of wheels, pricked up their 
^ ears and grasped their Mudgeons. No 
sooner, however, did the'mnaing footman, 
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the third man of the paaty, lay his hand being the purse-bearer of the Friends of 
upon the gig behind, than Farmer Johnson, Liberty. Itubert Supple, the Landlord, who 
wlio was waiting for him, struckJiim over was, of course, Caldertuiiian to the back-bone, 
the beail with tbe wckle, to such good pur- and Ikad a considerable following, was a dnll 
pose, that the man dropped ui the rpad. man, who thought liiuiself shrewd, and of 
“ 1 forgot,” cried the stout yeonmn, as he the easiest possible sort to hoodwink ; while 
came up with the other two, “I forgot, when his son was a scamp, if not something even 
I met you before, sirs, to give you this,” TioW- worse, whose feelings were not likely to 
iug up the weapon, and leagiug ^iit upon tlie ,be interested in any electioneering matter 
lett hand man : this Allow, astounded by simli whaleve;. ^ * 

an address, .and really bewildered at seeing TJtide Jack was neither a dull man, nor a 

again the same individual had such scamp, ergo (so he proved it) he was more 

excellent mtaim for knowing was elsewhere than a match for them. He ordered out 
and in sari pligiit,made but if feeble resistance, his gig and his big brown horse in order to 
and after his tall, bis comrade toolf to his heels go to Fussworth; there was certainly no 
across the trackless thicket: the farntter was mistake alHMit that; he mentioned Fussworth 
at no time veiy well calculated to catch a twice, distinctly, to Mr. Supple, who was 
runner, anil pursuit was of coarse, under the smoking his jjipe at the inn-door, With an 
circumstances, not to bo thought of. The expression of countenance as though he were 
stolen purse was luckily in tlie pocket of the personifying human wisdom .at the lequest of 
first man, and with that atul his two captives some eminent sculptor. He spoke of Fuss- 
—most grievously mauled by the sickle—l:ie worth, casually, to Supple the younger, as be 
plucky old yeoman catue into liriorly about hung about the inn-yard, as usual, with both 
day-break, and covered biinself, as may well bis idle banjA in his pockets ; and Fuss- 
be lielieved, with provincial glory. worth, said^e, nodding to the inquiring 

llie other adventure, which I remember to ostler, as he snatched iSie horsecloth cleverly 
have happened upon our thjeket, oecma'ed to off the brown at tbe moment of departure; 
my uncle Jack, lie was what was called in and yet XTncle Jack was going farther than 
1 hose good old times which I have referred to, Fussworth lhart same day, nevertlieless. 
a red-hot ivulical, or as we shdiild now say, It was night,—midnight, by the time my 
a moderate whig, and in the eAstioncer- uncle got upon our tliicket again U]xm his 
ing practices of that date he was a somewhat way home. *IIc had nobody witli liim, and 
unscrupulous proficient: his hatred of tlie no weapon of any kind, and he had two 
noble liouse of Caldcrton, which arrogated to thou.sand pounds in gold under the gig-seat, 
itself the rij^ht of appoiuliiig tlie member It was upon Ibis last account that be kept 
for the borough, was of a nature of wliieli bis eyes so sharply about liiiii, and listened 
we moderns, unacquainted as we ai’e with so paiiilnlly with hi-s ears, ami not through 
what political anhnosity i-eally means, c.an [ any fear n).»on bis own account, for Uncle .Jack 
have no conception : “all’s fair at election' wan bold .as a liOn. He was anxious lest tl»e 
time,” was a favourite moral prefept with, cause of lilicrly should sullier a dire loss; 
my uncle, and one u)> lo wliicli, whenever j lest the Caldeiton clique should triumph on 
Brierly was cmitested, he most conscientiously this as on all olhilr occasions, through any 
acted. Illisadventure of liis ; atid it was for this 

The struggle between the* nominee of his alone that lie feared the chances of the dark, 
lordship, and a certain yellow candidate from and liighwayicen. Jlliudfuld, lie had almost 
the metropolis, was, upon one occasion—llie known every inch of tlie way, and he drove 
fii-sl ill which the Calderton rule was rebelled through the gloom as softly as he possibly 
against with any hope of siicces.s—exces- could, with his wheels low on llie sand, and 
sively keen, and the sci-ew was put very dumb on the turf, and grating on the hard 
shariily u])on the Brierly tenants. Uncle road but rarely; s»metinies lie would even 
J.ack, tbe iieltcr to observe tbe enemy, was pull up to listen,*and he did not press the 
stopping at tlie Calderton Arms itself, from big brown to speed at any time, but kept 
wliieh he secretly sent forth his ukases, and him n.s fre.-ih iis his long journey wnild 
regulated liberal affairs. He saw that tliese permit him to he, in case it should come to a 
wore going badly -p that more money was stern ebaee. 

wanted, and that, for certain reasons, neither Presently, in the centre ol the way there 
in Brierly notes, nor even in those of the loomed a horseman, and the fatal Stand 1 
Bank of England, but in gooil, uutestifying, rang Iioarsely out over tlie heath. , My uncle 
unrecognisable gold sovei’eigus from the woiiUl Have made a rush, and trusted to the 
Mint. There was very little time to procure fellow’s pistol missing fire,-liut he saw that 

£l r __ a...... _ ^ at... it... 


SO Uncle J^ok, after some con^ultction with who was niasked^rode up-to his side with the 
those he considered could be trusted, deter- weapon still ’ levelled, and demanded his 
mined to undertake it himself. • | money. My uncle offered him his watch, 

Nobod;f, reasoned ho, wonid surely suspect and some loose sovereigns, but the other 
him, an inmate 8f the Cahlerton Arm% of shook his head. 
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“I want the money under tlie seat,” 
cried he, hoarsely; “I know you have it 
there.” 

“ If you know that,” said my uncle, quietly, 
"you must also know that not a penny of ic 
belongs to mo; I will not voluntarily give it 
up to any man,—I will die first,—but since 
yon have a pistol, I cannot help your taking 
it if you have a mind, and may^I liv§ tp 8eer| 
you hung, you rascal.” . 

Uncle Jack used some rather excited 
language besides, which would better bear 
repetition in those good old times, than in; 
these, and then sullenly shifted his legs, so' 
that tl)e bags of gold under the seat could j 
be got at. The highwayman leaned forward 
to reach them wiui one hand, still keeping | 
the pistol levelled in the other, as though; 
he knew the man he bad to deal with ; but i 
in doing this he bent his head for a second, 
and, before he could raise it agidu, Uncle 
Jack was upon him like a lion. By striking 
spurs into his horse, tlie robber managed to 
extricate himself, but iu the *^rief struggle 
the pistol went off harmlessly, and remained 
with my uncle ; and before the wretch could 
draw another, the big brown was laying his 
four feet to the ground to some purpose; 
they were nearly at the end t,f our thicket, 
before the enraged highwayman could come 
within range of them. 

" Obuck out the gold,” he crie<l, in a 
terrible voice, “ or I’ll shoot ye.” 

“ Shoot and -,” halloed Uncle Jack, 

whose flying wheels, no longer particular 
about making a noise, drowned the rest of the 
sentence. “I’ll lay a pound that I live to 
see you hung.” Ue kuewlt was not au easy 
matter for a man on horseback to shoot a 
man in a gig—both flying. After they had 
gone on in this fashion ^or some time, 
“Patrol,” cried my uncle, joyfully, and at 
the full pitch of hisVoice. 

“ Death and thunder ! ” or something of 
that kind, exclaimed the highwayman, as he 
pulled up his mare upon her haunches. By 
which device Uncle Jack gained fifty yards, 
and got quite clear of our thicket. In five 
minutes more he had reached the toll-gate, 
and was out of Robber-land. 

Not a wordtsaid he of hirf'adventure to the 
ostler, roused up at une iu the morning to 
attend upon him ; only, “ What has become 
of the grey 1 ” asked he, carelessly, as his 
eyes rested upon an empty stall in the huge 
stable wherein his own Brown wtts housed.' 

“Master Willum has took him out to 
Wutlou until the day after to-morrow,” was 
the simple reply. 

Uncle Jack retired to rest with the 
sereiiest of smiles, and deposited the gold in 
safety under his mattress. Oil the next 
mp^ing his laudloid wiiileJ upon him after 
^akfast, by particular desire. 


“ How many toteB, my good friend,” said 
my uncle, “can you really command now, 
independently of his lordship 1 ” 

“Wly, you surely ’aint »>coming that 
game 1 ^ said the innkeeper, grimly. “ I 
should have thought you had known me by 
this^time*better uian that; I am a-^ing to 
bring seventeen voters up to poll next week 
to vote for tithe ,True Blue, however, and I 
don’t cafe who Snows iC” 

“Seventeen^’, said ny uncle, smiling, 
“that will clcTcapitally: I should not have 
thought, Mr. Su^le, you could Have brought 
so many. This will be equivalent to giving 
us thirty-four,” added he, soliloquising, “ and 
he only wanted thirty to win.” 

“'To giving you thirty-four?” cried the 
indignant host; why, I’d see you hanged 
first; leastways, not yon, air, but the whole 
yellow lot....” 

“Do you know this pistol ? ” exclaimed my 
uncle, suddenly, and with a great deal of 
sternness, “ and ai'e you aware to whom it 
belongs ? ” 

“Yes, I do,” said the innkeeper, a little 
uncomfortably but not in the least suspecting 
wbat was to cqme, “it belongs to my son 
William.” 

“ It does ! ” said Uncle Jack. “ I took it 
from him last night upon Brierly thicket, 
where he'fried to commit a highway robbery 
with a badly* fitting mask on his face; 
which is a hanging matter, Mr. Supple.” 

The agony of the father (who was only 
too convinced.of the truth of what was 
said, as he had himself mentioned to hia sou 
his suspicions of what niy uncle was really 
gone to Fussworth about) was terrible to 
witness, and moved the accuser greatly. 
“ Spare ^im; spare my son! ” exclaimed 
the poor fellow. 

“Do I look like the sort of man to hang 
the son of anybody who promises to do me 
a favour?” said Uncle .Tack, placidly; 
“but,” added he, with meaning, “you had 
better not forget those seventeen voters, Mr. 
Supple.” 

And so it turned out, that through Uncle- 
Jack’s adventure in the Blankshire Thicket, 
the yellow candidate came in for Brierly, 
for two jihousand pounds less than the cost 
he had calculated. 
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THE HUMILIATION OP POGMOOE.' 

Tp old Mr. Snarlington had occasion, at any 
time, to put his hand upon four or five hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, he knew exactly wliere 
to find it, either in money or in money’s worth. 
He had odd notions respecting honesty, cl'a- 
racter, principle, public virtue, looking upon 
such things as vague generalities, and empty 
words. I believe that he never wrote a 
letter, nor willingly caused one to be written 
to him. He liked people to visit him upon 
business matters, as ho always visited theiQ 
when any necessity arose for negociation. He 
disliked books, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
print of all kinds ; and, ns to theoriesjthe very 
mention of tliem made him rabid. Trie firmly 
held and vigorously acted upon his conviction, 
that one good, solid experiment was worth all 
tlio reams of type that were ever sent forthVith 
a view of enlightening the (s'untry. He had 
an unbounded faitli in tlie power of money ; 
and, as this opinipn was ilrawu from forty 
years’ observation, and the command of 
enormous wealth, it may have btej^ correct, 
os it was certainly very pardonable. 

He hud no relations, except a niece, 
who acted as his housekeeper, and he W'us 
therefore fully entitled, even in the eyes of 
society, to spend his mone/ in any way lie 
thought proper. 

Old Mr,Snarlington was benevolent jlhiithis 
benevolence—like everything he did—took a 
peculiar, practical, and singular form. “ Caleb 
me, sir,” he used to say, “founding schools, to 
be divested from their ori"iual oVijocts ten 
years after I am dead ; to be suckcil dry by 
a gang of leech-like wardens, sub-wardens, 
vergers, deans, nud chapters. Catch me 
founding schools to keep money in the pockets 
of the upper, niiddlb, and lower upper classes 
which ought to be expended in the education 
of their children. Catch me, sir, subscribing 
to a batch of flaunting societies to have sixty 
per centum of my subscription eaten away liy 
a pack of hungry secretaries, collectors, and 
hangers-on : to see them devouring the torn, 
and presenting the dry, hollow husks to tlie 
lips of the sick mother and the helpless 
child. No, sir; if auy widows, cripples, and 
orphans want anything that I can give them, 
let them come m^ or I will go to them 
direct, sir,—direct as a line; and by-(I 


am sorry to say that Mr. Snarlington fre¬ 
quently wound lip one of these orations with 
an oath) they shall not be sent empty away.” 

If it be necessary to describe the personal ap¬ 
pearance and habits of Mr. Snarlington, I may 
say that he was tall and wiry. He was about 
sixty years of age, with grey hair and twink¬ 
ling brown eyes, always neatly dressed, always 
active in his inovements, and very impressive 
in his discoii^e. 

Me had bought lami — not to a great 
extent—in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Fogrnoor, Hants, andhad settled down as an in¬ 
habitant of that important town and borough, 
Mr. Snarlington lived a very quiet alid 
retired life ; his dwelling and establishment 
were far from being^raud and ostentatious, 
and no one in Fogrnoor—not even the local 
gentry—had the slightest idea of the vast 
wealth which he commanded. He made no 
acquaintances in the county, and he had few 
friends. His habits and peculiarities rendered 
him averae to what is commonly called 
society, and congefliiR companions were rare 
to be met with. Therefore Mr. Snarlington 
lived the life of a common-place, respectable, 
unobtrusive, px-iwvtr; gentleman. 

Not so the .great mqn of the borough, 
and the member wlicf represented it in 
parliament, whose name was Sir Toma- 
liawk Sternhold. Baronet he was not, at 
present, but baronet he, one day, hoped to 
be, and that before long ; also Chancellor of 
the Rxcheqnor, Home Secretary, Colonial 
Secretary, Foreign Secretary,. First Lord of 
tbs Admix-alty, Prifao Miniscei’, Baron and 
Poor; for all wbicli various ami wulelydiffer¬ 
ent offices and position's be had fully qualified 
himself according to the custom of pailia- 
mentary gentlemen of an ambitious nature. 

Simple kuight, as lie was, it w.-i3 nut bj| auy 
means known in the county how, when, or 
why Sir Tomahawk Stenihold became pos¬ 
sessed pf his title. Malicious report saitl 
he was once a kind of gentleman-foot¬ 
man in attendance upon majesty. Be 
this as it pn.ay, he was certainly "now a 
knight, anil his lips having once tasted of 
dignity, only thirsted for more. He was 
well seconded by his lady, who had formerly 
been one of the palace honsekeepera Many 
a footman and lady’s-maid hail been dis¬ 
charged friftn the Sternhold service for failuig 
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to say, my ladj or yonr ladlpbip. Xrifen Krj election bad beeb*carried in tbe interest of 
Tomahawk hiiunelf, although he knaw it was' the tainutry of the hour—a divine right of 
incorrect, was not avcran to hearing himaelf expedleney ministry—to wtiidh Sir I'oma* 
called your lordehip by the ignorant, bnt haw>k, for the moment, was attached, lie 
respectful ]>ojwautry. always was attached to the party in power. 

Sir Toniatiank was a most important man A safe, valuable, and reliable man was Sir 
in Fognioor, as any one could see, who Tomahawk ; a man who could be sihkeii lo; 
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tliat Sir Tomahawk was really liked or re- country had jnuiCe men »iik# Sir Tomahawk 
! spected. He was far from being aflf.il)l*,' SteriikoUl^ birw smootlily and delightluUy the 
and wno known (especially by his tradesmen); springs of goveranient nonld m'ovt'. 
not to be rich. Fogmoor people were not in | Sir Tomahawk btunga man of lact, and a 
the h^bit of giving their homage oi- rbeir I man of self-reliance, acted as bis own election- 
afTection to those who were not well able to I agent; and no man, not even the renowned 
pay for it. But the secret of Sir Tomahawk's firm of Alabaster and Ermine, could have 
popularity lay in another ilireetion. mauageii the business better. He knew his 

It bad been spread about the town that Sir borough, and bought it at a contract price, 
Tomahawk coiil i do anything he liked with money down, paia by the standiug political 
the ministry of the day He had got the e.ir committee of the Wools tok Club ; and, with 
of tile court. Prime HmisUis of different I chanicteristic prudence and economy, he 
and almost undietinguishable shades of made a good profit by each transaction, 
opinion, might flourish or nWht fade, as Having cashed the liaudsome niuiisterial 
they had flnurishwl and iiad ruled pretty |cheque, he looked round the town of Fog- 
fieqneuUy during the last three years; but moor, to see m wbat direction lie coni J 
Uie court influence of Sr Tomahawk re- make the best imvestment of the smallest pait 
main d unshaken as a lighthouse. Had he of it, to reap, in return, the roost plentiful ciop 
not b' en a useful, a favouritil, and a confi- of political capital Alter consiiUatiun with 
(leniial, thongh seomingly unimportant mem-1 my lad^lie came to the conclusion that a 
her of the i.oiisehold 1 Lady 'I'oraahawk, new or^n for the chmch, a new pump for 
too; all the years that she had been behind tlie market-pla'bc,and tlie painting and wlilie- 
the scenes you may be snie had not liecn washing ot the chirity schoolrooms wire 
thi'own away. She knew ex.ietly where to thiilgs tliat could no longer be done without, 
find the hiiidea springs tff patronage, as well The pump was ordered and erected, the oig-in 
as her illustoioue linsband. It any man, was built and opened, and the si liool room 
whether of Fogmoor, OP fj-om any p.srt of Eng- was made bright and ^nbeambie lor the 
land, could once interestPStV'Tomiihawk in Ills children, for many weeks to come. Kor did 
fitvour, he need not troulde himself much the exei tious of the worthy Sir Tomuliawk 
moic with hard work;'for lie was on the end here. He gave agrand eiitertainmeniU) 
high road to a govei-nmeiit a;)]>ointineut. the workhouse poor in and around Fogmoor; 

Although these opinions sayoured ol Stern- a mllier numerous body of melancholy units' 
hold Grange they w’ore implicitly believed in, in the great crowd of local over-population 
aud passed current, insteaii of com, to a great A cuiious entertainment it was ; at which 
extent, m Fogmoor. Tradesmen who wanted no one was happy' ami comfortable, liee-inse 
money, and had long amMunts against Stem-' no odi was in earnest; and which all aiike, 
lioM Grange, instead of sending in their lioth guests and enterlsiners, were glad to 
claims, paraded their grown-up male fami-^ see the end of. 

lies, smd talked about the Excise or the j It was the only thing like a mistake tli'it 
Customs, Ijawyera or> bankers who had Sir Tomahawk was guilty of,- forihwnsevi 
advanced caJli upon securities be.>ond the deiitly rot m his way, and ho was wise 
margm of their valae"wepe not haish or im- enough never to try it again. The long, 
Iiortunate ; for they W'ore pacified with a shamblmg procession of thf juvenile paupeis 
viMou of certain vacant places in one of the thiough the town was one of the most melun- 
fraU^ul goverumeatal iiives of—salary. Men clioly spectacles tli.it Foj^oor had seen for 
wlio bad sold their political birthright as many a day. The children tlmmselves, 
every thing else was sold in Fogmoor, ujion young and ignorant, seemc 1 to feel that tiiey 
credit and a promise to pay, wei e ^hopelul were only being w<dked out for a puritose. 
yet of receiving their payment in some Some feared they were marching to a 
shano from the national purse. There was puuishmeiitmeriledby the crimes and poverty 
Irttle shame upon these subjeetp; although of tkeir parents, and clung to each oUter for 
the great reform bill was a fact in the land- mutual protection. The geuios of tlie 
Straitened as Sir Tomaliawk’s mrcata- arrangers of tke festival had been exerted to 
'Stances undoubtedly were for the want of put the right boy or girl in the wroug place, 
r^y ^ neglected certain Friendshijw and tympoUiies spring npeien 

dutie^ that do not cost much, and go a great in workhouses; hut they ^were not to be 
way m a counby town. Sir Tomahawk's allowed to extend their uanifostaSous into 
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tb« rwilc «!Hi file of i»nhaol processkm. Sir Tomehewk oeseidered tlutt he bed 
Tlioae children were ehuh>od together who taken quiet and ef^ont poaeeaBion of the 
were of ftu equal height, withoiub regard to field, and expected to carry hia point with- 
aiK>otions or antipatlues, and they dared not out a conleet. Bat Sir Tomahawk was 
ask to be re-marshaUedL even on a holiday, doomed to be disappointed. Sir Tomahawk 
for fear of their livea On they Slouched, in made a mistake in attempting to do too 
tboins ill-made uniform; with .dull, heavy much himself, without either connsel or 
eyes; with pale, puffed cheeks and dfooping ashistaiico. It is tiuo that by this moans 
jaws; with the regulation orange in privacy wa-. ensured, as well as a large de^ 
hand, and the regulation*ban in«the other ; gi*en prbfit; but success in an undertaking 
and with lotjks that showed no enjoyment of is the ofie thing needful, to whicli all other 
the present, and no hope of tj^e future. things should be made subservient Jt is 

Sir Tonadiawk in due time, after the proper quite true that for a cei t ain sum, Mr. JBLOsmns, 
forms and cereinoutes of* on election, which or any umii in the woild, or even out*of if, 
M’as not contested, had been done through, could have been returned for tiie borough of 
w.iH duclai'ed duly elected. His coadjuloi Fogiuore, provided no other man 'oil’ered a 
for the town and lioruugh had paired off larger sum. Here lay the mistake. More- 
willi another invalid ten } ears ago ; since over. Sir Tomahawk’s diameter was not one 
which time, although lie was siinpo'sed to be of those which come out the stronger in tlie 
taking the waters at a German bath, lie had face of opposition, .and therefore I cannot 
never been heard of, and Sir Tomahawk had wonder a* his mental coil ipse, when, after a 
therefore the dignity and advantages of his few d.iys. by tlio side of his huge “ Vote for 
new position all to hiiuselt. This state of Kosmiis’’ pl-ieards, was .affixed a small, ne.U, 
things did not list for many mouths; fur piinted no^e, requesting the electors to sup- 
inf eUigeuce eamo at last of the death of the port Mr. miai liiigton. 

old member at suine place ubioad with a When Sir Totiiahifwk had quite recovered 
name containing many ^vowds, all dotted fiom his astouishiiieut, the first qiieslini that 
over the top, and which none ot the Fogmoor he asked, louilly, was, “ Who is Mr.buarling- 
peojile could pronounce. Aft *r a while, they ton!” WI»o wets Mr. Siiarliiigtoii I Who 
IIwoke to a sense of tlie ueccb'flfy and pi ob.ihle indeed ! Certainly, fools and madmen would 
profit of another election. llie«}tielimmar} iie\cr die out of the laud, bir Tomahawk 
stei>s were accordingly taken to secure tlio had no doubts; no misgivings. Why sliould 
support of those Fogmoor colours which Sii he have ? Ho waited, with the calm dignity 
Toiiiihawk had alieady nailed lo thesiiast. of conscious htreugtli, for llio discouilituie of 
bir Toiiinhaw'k also awoke to a sense of the his ob->cuie and jiresumptuous enemy, 
necessity of bringing ill a*member who would Mr, Snarlmgton’s movements had been 
nof interfere with the designs that lie lumsclf pi-oiiipt and eliaiacleiistic. At ten o’clock, 


h id cniefidly laid fui his own poluicai advatiee- 


pi-oinp 
t M., 11 


iie dcforuiiiiwl to st ind for thu liorou .> 11 ; 


uieiit. bir Tomahawk east Jiis eye over the ai eluM n o’oloek, A.U., he was in a coinage at 
pol'tieil liunzoii, and was leiy i#i.ll satisfied the i.iil\v,iy'-st.tiiun; at half-past tliieo u’cl ck, 
Wll/ll tho pronpect. Jle knew, or thought he I’M., he was ui .a tail at the Lon Ion teriiiiniis; 
knew, cxiietly what he could do with his .and at ten luiiiaU s to four, r.u,he was in 
boiiuigli, and what lie could not. lie thuuglit the ufhee, of Messis Alabaster and Ermine, 
tliaf, lor a certiiii sum, be could secnie the the uut.(]ualleil (lei liuuecriug agents. 


ri till II of a geiiUeiiian of the Bcieutifio-tiiiirist 
H'liool, whose iiiiie would bo cluefly divided 


No mitter wnat a man's business may be, 
- thief training or thu‘f-e.it hing ; chess- 


bftween botany iu the Himalayas, ethnology pitying or billiard-playing; cuiing smoky 
ill < Viilial Ameiica, and meteorology in the chimneys, or building Elizabethan vilLis ; 
Arctic legions. It he liesitated toi a mo- making ))opul.tr sausages, oi popular p Us; 
ment, it was because lie fcaicd that such a filling o it the wiijking sktl&ton witli artificial 
tiavelled ’Jliaiio might iuterfeie with Ills flesh , tlglitenftig in the panting mass of ton, 
prospect, however iemote, ot on* day being to > solid flesh, uuld its po-sessor is not only 
ap))oiuted to tlie Colonial Office. But, presentable, Imt (legiiit, in the etc- oi hia 
as he saw lioft' tiuitless it was to indulge adorable Amelia, tiiiiuiiig bull-'ie.aded men for 
in the ho]>e of wet gotfiiig another member piizc-figlits,or{>iiy)aimg youngcleigymeu for 
like the late sliadowy legislator, he selected the poltinical pulpit ; breeding sleek terriers, 
tlie tourist (whose name was hlr. Ko-inus) who will kill a hundred rats in about two- 
as the safest person to stand. Having fir-t tlnrds oi the same number ot seconds ; useful 
ascerlaiiied tu.it Mr. Ivosuius, was at a jiait busifte-s-s, clegaut businesses, criiuinal btisi- 


of the globe wheie lie could be reached b> 
tclegrapliio coniiiiuiiication, ho appjied to 


nesses, iiiipioper haaiuussea, mean, shabby, 
.uid sly businesses; no matior what profes- 


him ill tliat form; and, finning liiiu not un- siou a inSu may follow,if he lie the fust oi his 
willing to be nominated, he signed a guariinice kind, iie exadlsmid receives a ceit nu amount 
for that gontleinau’s politic<il faith to the ot wonder and admiration, even iiom tlioso 
Woolsack Club, and received themmount that who wili tell you that they de-pise lioth inm 
he asserted w^old be sruSiuient to secure the and Ins calling. It is right t<> be viitiioiis it 
election. is goodeto be honest, it is better to liave tlie 
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irofld know that jou are both virtuous and 
lumhBt, but it is best of ail to be notorious 
ttd eelebrated. 

Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine were ex- 
Mnsire; but they stood alone. The fiercest, 
keenest political opponent might walk round 
nny case that came out of tiie skilful hands 
. of Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine, until his j 
brain was dizzy; for not a flaw would .he 
find; not a weak point; not so hiuoh as a 
pitt'hole, which he could use to his advantage. 

Everybody in the political world knew 
Messrs. Akbaster and Ermine; and Messrs. 
Alabaster and Ermine knew everybody in 
the political world. Yet, if yon saw the 
polituml world, by which I mean the mem- 
ners of parliament, past, present, and future, 
and the great electioneering agents walking 
in the streets, you would naturally come to 
the conclusion that Messra Aluliaster and 
Ermine knew nothing of the political world, 
and tliat the political world knew nothing of 
Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine. They passed 
each other without a nod, withWt a wink, 
without a glance. . Their countenances were 
a vacancy—a blank. * 

Messrs. Akbaster and Ermine had also 
an extensive acquaintance in any county of 
England, with the possessors* of political 
birthrights, whether east or west, or nortli, or 
south. At the private dinner-table of the 
partners they quoted tlie' ten-pound house¬ 
holder like consols, or any other government 
stock. Sometimes he was at par, that is 
exactly ten pounds; sometimes he went down 
to eight; seven; six ; five-eighths ; some¬ 
times he recovered to ten; eleven; twelve 
twelve and a-half; thirtearWnd a quarter. 

Mr. Alabaster was a man of nearly seventy, 
still keen and active, but rather inclined to 
be fussy, and to dwell upon the political 
triumphs that he had contributed to in 
the past, rather than 40 devote his attention 
to the political necessities of the present. 
He had been in this business on his own 
account from a very early age, and had made 
a reputation before the passing of that great 
measure—tJie first reform bill—which was to 
have purified the land from electoral cor¬ 
ruption for evermore. This was a great 
measure for lift. Akbaster. it increased the 
area of corruption, witheut making it so ex¬ 
tensive as to be wliolly and hopelessly un¬ 
manageable. It created more electors to be 
bribed. It brought forwiu-d capitalists as 
candidates for selection : and the great elec¬ 
tioneering agent’s business increased to such 
an extent, that he was compelled to take in a 
partner. He fixed upon Mr. Ermine. 

Mr. Ermine was a man rather over fifty 
years of age. He was the managing and 
P«>’tner of the firm; sharp, decisive, 
pWBIe, versatile, arid unrivalled for his 
jy^meut and powers of organisation. No 
ipKter what came Lctbre him, he knew in a 
|M^meut exactly what ought to be doiie,,and 
exactly how best to do" it. Mr! I 


Alabaster had few^^jraples: Mr. Ermine had 
no scruples whatever. 

This was the firm, then, in whose offices 
Mr. Snarlington now stood; and he was 
soon usheneci into the presence of the two 
partners. He explained his errand in an 
instil^ 

. “ I must be returned for Fogmoor,” he'said, 
very abrupt]|r. Mr. Alabaster was rather 
shocked. . Mr. Enfliue wai not shocked in the 
least. r • ' * 

“ Fo^mooi^ Ffigmoor,” said Mr. Alabaster, 
reflectively, tumiqg over the pages' of a volume 
partly printed and partly in manusetipt. 
“Yes. Fogmoor, Hants. Population, six¬ 
teen thousand; electors, seven hundred and 
twenty. Exactly so, sir; exactly so.” 

I “ Price ? ” inquired Mr. Snarlington, in 
a voice, sharp as the snap of a percassiou cap. 

Mr, Alabaster started, Mr. Ermine looked 
on unmoved. Mr, Akb.-ister mumbled some¬ 
thing about a letter of introduction—wfaO' 
were they dealing with 1 

“Price?” Mr. Snarlington again almost 
shouted, taking a cheque-book from his pocket. 
“ Two-tliirds down in cash ; baknee on elec¬ 
tion.” » 

' The production of the cheque-book pacified 
j the partners. IJjlr. Alabaster, went on to say: 

“ Wo’ve not bad anything to do with Fog¬ 
moor, I tffink, since eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, when Lord Eilkington-” 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted Mr. Snarlington, 
“but'my time’s precious. You are men of 
business, and have got the purchase-money of 
Fogmoor marked in your books like the 
price of a lauded estate. Tell me that price, 
and don’t beat about the bush.” 

Mr. Alabaster being staggered, Mr. Ermine 
took up the conversation. 

“ Who’s in the field ? ” be asked. 

“ Sir Tomahawk Steruliold,” returned Mr, 
Snarlington. 

“ For himself ? ’■ 

“ No ; for a friend.” 

“ That’s favourahle.” 

Mr. fkmiue turned to Mr. Alabaster 
and said, contemptuously, “ Sir Tomahawk 
Sternbold.” He then turned to Mr. Snarling¬ 
ton, and said, “ an amateur in our profession.” 

“ Price 1.” again asked Mr. Snarlington, 

“ Eogmoor,” began Mr. Alabaster, “ was. 
always a difficult place to <^eal with. I re¬ 
member-” 

“ Price ?” struck in the iiripatient Snarling¬ 
ton. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Ermine, who had 
been gaining time for reflection, “ we can’t 
do it securely for less than nine thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Bather above the average for such places,” 
B.'tid Mr. Snarlington, as ho drew a cheque 
for six thousand pounds; “but, no matter. 
Go to work at once.” 

To work' they went at once. Although 
they had an inferior and ovar-eonfide^t ojj- 
ponent to deal with, they anticipated every 
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emergency that could ptasibly arise. The 
usual beer and refreshments were provided 
without stint for the coarser portionyoi the free 
and independent possessors of the political 
birthright. Subtle scruples of tjie higher 
classes were overcome m masterly man¬ 
ner hf Mr. Ermine, who was . a known 
and welcome visitor at eveiy house ih the 
county. If any man during the fortnighl^ 
of preparation for the way * of* election 
expressed a wishffor a new hora^ a new 
gun, a new plough, a new«t|agon, a new 
suit of clotlDes, a new cow, or a short lease 
of a cottage, he had it at dhce,—he scarcely 
knew bow. If any woman expAssed a wish 
for a trip to London, a new gown, a new 
milking-pail, a new chest of drawers, a new 
carpet, or a new fit-out of boots for the 
children, she had it at once,—she scarcely 
knew how. If any gentleman wished for a 
new writing-table,'a new diamond-ring, a new 
library chair, admission to an exclusive club, 
or a presentation for a son to a public school, 
he had it at once,—^he scarcely knew how. If 
any lady wished for a new piano, a new 
fan, a new toilet-glass, an Indian shawl, 
or an introduction to a,circle of fasV.ion, 
she had it at once,—she scarcely knew liow. 
Everybody was satisfied Everybody was 
delighted. There had not bben, for many 
years, such a charming election akFogmoor. 
The arrangements Ijeneath .the surface were 
also perfect. While the contest lasted, it would 
'have been a ditScult task to find aasingle 
professional pugilist in tlm neighbourhood of 
the metropolis. Tliey were all at Foginoor; 
;ind, as they all mustered there in the Suar 
lington interest,* peace and proj)riety were 
thoroughly respected. 

Sir Tomahawk Sternhold preseftted a piti¬ 
able spectacle.* He had sunk lapidly in 
Fogmoor popularity. He sat for hours in 
Mr. Kosmuse chief coniiuittee-room without 
speitking a word to his fellow-labourers. When 
he met society in the drawing-room or in the 
street, he felt that he was not the individuiil 
of a few weeks before. One humiliation 
was spared him. He was not confronted 
with liis opponent in the habitations of his 
friends ; though he was not aware that Mr. 
Snarl'in^on's eccentricity had alone saved him 
from this unpleasantness. People judged of Mr. 
Snarlington’s wealUi by what they saw going 
on around tberiS, and there was not a door in 
the county that was now closed n^aiiist him. 
Mr. Snarlington’s treatment of the borough 
and its inhabitants was severe, but it was well- 
merited. He had bought the sufirages of .his 
townsmen at the full market-price, and he 
was not disposed to conceal his bitter con¬ 
tempt for a drove of political cattlg. He 
was stem and unflinching in his deterrai na¬ 
tion not to observe any the recognised, 
expected, and time-honoured amenities of 
elections. His placards were* small, and 
without auy oj^ the usual local flatteries. H e 
would not trouble himself to make profes¬ 


sions of any ptolilical principles whatever. He 
would not visit any important elector with 
the usual deputation, and would not address 
the inhabitants from any tavern window, on 
the day of nomination. In his single speech 
liQ told them such disagreeable truths, that 
Sir Tomahawk—who did not know how 
securely every listening man had been bought,, 
made •sure of a triumph. Ala% by the 
middle of the polling-day six-sevenths of the 
poasessdnP of the political birthright had- 
recorded their faith in wW they called the 
honest and straightforward candidate. The 
onc-side'd struggle was at an end, and .Mr, 
Snoi'lington .was declared to be duly elected, 

Mr. Suarlingtou took the oaths‘and his 
seat for Fogmoor, and Sir Tomahawk Stem- 
hold began to think that little was to be 
gained by keeping aloof from his fellow- 
member. He had oeen soundly rated by the 
committee of the Woolsack Club for bis 
clumsy mismanagement of the election ; and 
although he had defended himself pretty 
well, he f^ that his position with the 
ministry him been materially injured. He 
was asked about the sharaeter and political 
principles of Mr. Snarliugton, and he could 
I return nothing but vague and unsatisfactory 
answers. H# saw the necessity of cultivating 
' more intimate relations with his repulsive 
' colleague, and he began to make overtures, 

I Put they wbre not-met in the spirit he could 
' liave wished. Mr. Suarlinglon bluntly told 
I him that, as long as he remained in the house, 
:lic should act as an independent member. 

I Sir Tomahawk might go his way, he should 
I go his. He was pledged to nothing. He 
was bound to jmbody. His borough was 
his own. He* had' bought it in the regylar 
way, and he certainly intended to do what 
he liked with it.* Sir Tomahawk bad dis¬ 
cernment enoTigh to see that the caso was 
hopeless. He withdraw from further solici¬ 
tation, and fell back upon bis dignity, his 
principles, and hi.s title. 

His title certainly did not go a great way; 
hut h'ls dignity—when he thought proper, as 
he did very frequently, to turn it on at the 
main—was ample and severe enough to do 
honour to a dakq|lom. His principles, in a 
great measure^were part and parcel of this 
dignity: they were bora of it, and they drew 
their nourishment from it. Propounded by 
Sir Tomahawk they sounded imposing, and 
conveyed an impression of great political 
wisdom, combined with honesty of purpose 
and firmness of character. Propoundea by 
anyone else, their glitter and emptiness were 
at oflee discovered. This proved the value 
of the luimner which could make such coun¬ 
terfeits pass current as genuine coin, and 
showed the natural talent of Sir Tomahawk 
as a party •legislatoB. They were rather 
numerous—those same principles—bat that 
only enhanced his own value when he came 
to be purchased in the political market. A 
man wlib no honesty of purpose, with no 
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ftCtnneBB of cbHraeter, vi'th ao political wia- 
aa<i with uo political couvictione, is 
a worthless weed on the roadside of legis¬ 
lation, that may be gathered at any time, for 
little or no cost, by any ministry, for any 
parpose. But a man with all tiiose advan¬ 
tages, and many others, can go into the open 
, market, and boldly ask a heavy price, com¬ 
mensurate with the importance of that wl\icti 
he resigns or sells, and secure in^ the proud 
conHcioiisness that he has demanded, and 
will obtain his value. 

One session passed, and Mr. Snarling- 
ton (Was declared to be impracticable. One 
ministry had expired, and another had come 
into exis'tence. Both of these Sir Tomaliawk 
had supported, because he liked the men. 
Both of these Mr. Snarlingtou had opposed, 
because he disliked the measures. 

Another session passed, and Mr. Snarl- 
ingtoii was declared to be factious. The 
second ministry had gone out, and the first 
ministry had been re-instated. Sir Toma¬ 
hawk still sitpfKirted them, bec 2 <l|sc he liked 
the men ; Mr. Snarlington still opposed them, 
because he disliked the'measures. 

The third session had come, and nosrly 
gone: the firet ministry had again retired, to 
be replaced again by the sect/.id luinistry. 
No other government was possible. There 
being only two parties. Power played at 
see-saw. Sir Tomahawk still supported men; 
Mr. Snarlington still opposed l:»d measures. 
Hasty words had often been heard in the 
lobbies of the house coming from Sir Toma¬ 
hawk, and addressed to Mr. Snarlington, 
upon the perverse folly of making Fogmoor a 
shadowy nonentity in the fetate—Fogmoor, 
one* the envy, now the laughing-stock of 
members, who represented rival and happier 
boroughs. Sir Tomahawk migjit as well have 
railed at the stone statue of‘Hanipden. 

• It was during tbe*p happy reign of this 
fourth ministry, and the period of this third 
session of Mr. Suarlington’s membership, that 
a cry was raised, in and out of the legisla¬ 
ture, for a new system of parliamenUiry 
reform. Hie ministry, of course—like all 
miuisiries —were averse to change, and 
thought tile weabnt system absolutely per¬ 
fect. There was no discofitent in the 
country. Bread was eightpence the four pound 
loaf. There was a decrease of pailperiam 
to the extent of ten per cent. Therefore, 
the electoral system was alisolutely perfect. 
If any man gut up in that house, and said 
that bribery, coi-ruption, and unequal political 
privileges existed, with the beneficial oiiera- 
tion of the first Heform Bill staring him in 
the fae^ he was an Obairnctive; unfit to dine 
at a minister’s tabic ; incapable «f grasping 
mr great question. 

oh- Tomahawk w.na very greift upon this 
question; of course upon the side of the minis- 
teiu. If any man said that the jmssession of 
a tote would make a labourer "happier, would 
wbRewash his cott^c, paint hk street-door, 


give him a clean shfrt. Or a new hat, he only 
showed his lamentable ignorance.. In Fug- 
moor he hhd never heard any wish expl'eSs^ 
for an extension of the elective frandiise. On 
the contrary, he knew thirteen men who had 
got the privilege, and yet were too to 
use it, Mr;Snarlington always smiled grimly 
when he beard Sir Tomahawk dilating upOn 
/•’ogmoor as«) the ymcidel^ borough ; but he 
was a ptActical man, and never spoke in the 
house. If yon ^aiited to \ttiow his opinions, 
you had to acirlKinise his votes. , 

Ministers, having proved, through Sir 
Tomahawk Sternhold, and men of his stamp, 
that the present system was absolutely per¬ 
fect ; tJiey gave the finishing kick to the 
little knot of a dozen earnest, sincere re¬ 
formers in the house, by putting up the 
Jocular member to treat the subject with the 
contempt that it deserved. The jocular 
member, on this occasion, at the given sigual, 
—obedient as a clown in the circus,— 
bounded into the political arena, with a gri¬ 
mace and a jest. His place was, however, 
pre-occupied by a geiitleniun who had CikUgbt 
tlie eye of the Speaker, and who was not a 
jecular member, but a feeble member,—a 
character that in most ca.scs answered the 
same ]>urpose., He did not belong to the 
ministry, which was all the better for them : 
ihe necesSifi'y laugh was raised without their 
having the trouble and responsibility (if any) 
of raising it. 

The" feeble member was not weak in his 
limbs: it was his mind that wanted strength. 
He was very undecided, and varitible.* At 
times he thought he could trust tho people 
with anything ; but, after retuiiug an account 
in the daily papers of a case of wife-beating, 
he thought he could trust them with nothing. 
Then, reading an account in the evening 
pajiers of a child being nobly and gallantly 
saved by a working-man from certain death 
at a fire, his confitlence revived, to last until 
the morning. Next morning, reading of a 
man being garotted in broiul moonlight in a 
busy public thoroughfare, he was again 
nfilicted with doubts, and walked down to the 
house with a shaking head. 

When the feeble member stood up on this 
occasion, he fumbled nervously, first in one 
pocket, and then in another. Now his hand 
was in the tails of ills coat; npw it was deep 
in tlie breast. " God bless my soul! ” he aaitL 
“ Hum! Dear me ! I’ve gSt a Iteforai Bill" 
about me, somewhere. Very strange. I had 
a Reform Bill, I know, When I came out. 
No,‘I hadn’t, either. And yet ?—I must, too. 
And yet I couldn’t. I’vo never dropped it^ 
I hope ? No; here it is. No; it’s a news¬ 
paper.”* 

Then addressing himself to the Speaker 
and the house, the feeble niemlier said: 

“Sir: I had a Reform Bill;—in fact, Fvo 
got a Reform liiU,—but unfortunately I've left 
it at home on my dressing-table. It’s too far 
to send; but, 1 think, R yon will allow me, I 
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can 'explain the scheme rf» it.” The great lialiit of laying his hand upon his'heart. He 
sclieiae, which had been left upon a dressing- liad not been in ^the honse long enough to 
tables or dropped in the streets jiras then learn the trick. 

feebly elpkiueo. “ No, sir,” continued ^r Tomahawk, in an 

Its chief characteristic was, that it treated oratorical manner, “ you cannot. You know, 
the people like wild beasts, who were dan- sir» that during all that time, Fogmoor has 
TOrouB*to themselTes, and to each other, exhibited in the national legislature, the 
They were to have a- certain amouAt of undignified S))ectacle of a borough stultified 
liberty arlministered to them in very small by the •Ofiposiiig principles of its own metu- 
doaes, and with evwiy prleautlcm« for the 'bers.* It has paired off with iteelf; and, for 
public safety. The«e was to be a gb'od suk all practical puriioses, it might as weU be 
Btantial llodger Suffrage, wit^ powerful blotted out of tlie map of—of—” 
checking agtucy; tliere was to be a family Before Sir Tomahawk could find the exact 
Suffrage, by which a ceitain number of phrase life was in search of, Mr. SnaiTmcton 
children were to count as onS man, ac- interrupted by saying,that “he thouglit it 
con ling to the sum total of their ages, also might.” 

with a powerful checking agency ; and there “Then, sir,” continued Sir Tomahawk, 
w'us a variety of other eccentric popular con- with more swelling dignity than ever, and 
cessions, all carefully guarded by checking striking at once at the point which he was 
agencies. The forces seemed so regulated working up to, “with sentiments like these 
that they pulled in opjiosHe directions with it is the duty—the bonuden duty—of a man 
equiJ power, leaving the thing to lie mo ed to resign. The greatest constitutional autho- 
exautly where it stood. It was evident, rities——” 

under this reform bill, the supply of imlepen- “ You nee^say no more,” again interrupted 


dent voters would not bo increased to any Mr. Suarlin^on, “ I intend to resign.” 
extent sufficient to bring down their stainling The effect of these evords upon Sir Toma- 
price in the political niarkqf. It was evident, hawk, was electrical. He had not expected 
under this reform bill, that the exclusive to tame the factious Mr. Snarlingtou so 
character of tiiat large club, which is popu- rapidly. However, he went straight to his 
larly known by the title of "the House of; iuaster.s, the ministry, to report with pride, 
Ooumious, would not be altered in way degree,; hia victory over the factious and im- 
as the hill, could not p<j84fdy operate to rc-j practicable toeiuber. Sir Tomahawk made 
duce the average eight thoufKind pouiuis | certain arrangements with the Woolsack Club 
which every member was obliged to pay, or i with regard to the new election for Fogmoor ; 
get paid, as his entiance fee. Its introduc- and Mr. Suarlington went first to Messrs, 
tioii was negatived by a tremendous majority. Alabaster and Ermine, and tlien down to 
Amongst the absurd minority of twenty Fogmoor, to make his arrangements also, 
was Mr. Snaiiiuj!j;ton: and the debate pro- Fogmoor had.. Jjke many other country 
duceu one I'cmaikable effect; it forced a few towns,itsfullshareof paupers,anditsfuUshwe 
words from the stolid member for Fogmoor. of criminals. Amongst the latter class was a 
He promised to bniig the question of par-1 rough,grizzly vagsfboud,whowashu-^tledabout 
lianieutary reform Inslorc the house next | from door to Hoar, from gaol to workhouse, 
session, according to his view of dealing ’ and from workhouse tagaol; who was some- 
with f^e subject. No one who heard hint,: times hungry and wretched, sometimes drunk 
paid much heed to what ho said. Suf- and noisy ; who was not without a certain 
licieiit for the session was the evil of the rude i>ower of intellect, and a cei tain dogged 
session. But Mr. Snarlingtou’s words had firmness of character. He stood by himself 
fallen upon the listening aud astonished ear in the town, without a_ friend, or a relation; 
of Sir Toniabawk Slernhold; and that di.s- and, as all traces of his origiiud name was 
tingnished person sought his factious col- lost, he was known as Bill Manacles. He 
league immediately the debate was over*. was classed amongst the criminal population 
“ Mr. .Suai lingtoji, sir,” began ^ir Toma- of Fogmoor, because he had been in gaol, 
hawk, in a tone of dignified and concen-1 though for what crime was not very (fiaar to 
trated r.sge, “It is now a period of three | the impartial examiner. Fogmoor jnsti^ 

sessions-” • • | like a good many other things, was adminis- 

“ Aud four ministries,” struck in Mr. Snarl- tered in' a very loose and one-sided luauney. 
ingtou, in a very unusual manner. | It could scarcely lie otiierwise, whUe Sir 

“No matter, sir,” returned Sir Tomahawk, I Tomahawk Wtcruhold was the most active 
sharply, annoyed at the interruption, “'no, and itiflueuihil of the local magistrates, 
matter. It is now a period of three sessions | Bill Mau.icles had formerly been in the 
since you were returned to join me iu^repre-1 service of the great Sir Tomahawk, at very 
senting the interests of the borough of Fog-' low dragm and with very heavy work, as an 
moor. 1 have fulfilled my ;^rast to tlie best' general labourer. It. was nut compiaiued 
of my ability. Can you, sir, lay your hand | that he neglected his duties, nor tliat be was 
upon your heart, and say the saise 1 ” ' ; found out in any dishonealy while at Steru- 

bir Tomal-ia^k was very impressive. Mr.I hold Grange; but he called his mistress 
Snarliagton aTuttared that he was not in the I Mum, npit^ of My Imly ; he did not touch 
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hat to her, nor to Sir Tomahawk; and* nhant nor a hospitable reception atFcignioor. 
instead of making the very common mistake Fogmoor begged to turn its back upon its 
amongst the peasantry, of addressing his prodigal #on. Work there certainly was; 
master by the wrong but pleasant title of but not. for a man with a tick^>«^6Bve«- 
My lord, he only called him plain Sir, and although^ ticket-ofdeave might be a trust- 
sometimes left out even this slight mark of worthy guarantee for its pomcssor’a honesty 
veneration. Bill Manacles was considered and sobriety. Bill Manacles found tb% doors 
by Sir Tomaliawk and his lady to bs a dan- closed against him ; found nothing but 
gerous. member of society; and he was not' shaking he^s from the upper windows of 
only discharged from their service, but bon- the mo^ Votsvtious * dwelling-houses of 
victed by . his master (in his magisterial the inc^Tuptible. boron^ burgesses; saw 
capacity) of carting some hay for a new children t|k^ but of his way by anxious 
employer on a Sunday, and safely lodged in mothers ; was rebuked for idlemiss by stout 
gaol for three calendar months. ' ■ shopkeepers, whd were basking under suu- 

Bill Manacles was set at liberty at the end Idinds, and living upon credit, 
of that- term, with a reputation hopelessly One morning, Bill Manacles, feeling very 
damaged. Meeting Sir Tomahawk and his hungry, alter a night passed in a barn, rose 
lady driving in their open carriage one day, with a determination to apply to the work- 
without a servant, upon one of the country house for a breakfast. Going in the direction 
roadsj, Bill Idanacles made towards them, to of that building, bo was seen, for the first 
remonstrate upon his treatment, and to know time since his return to Fogmoor, by Sir 
what kind of a character they were going to Tomaliawk Sternhold, who had not the 
give him, if be was offered any employment iu courage to addre.ss him. Sir Tomahawk 
and about Fogmoor. Bill look^ ragged and pondered by what his late disrespectful seivaut 
dirty, and perhaps fierce; for\innger will could be again consigned to gaol, and went 
give that appearance*to the mildest coun- home, across the fields, to breakfast Bill 
tenance; hut he meant no ill-play. The Manacles procecc^pd a little further tindia- 
great Sir Tomahawk, however, was tlirown turtied, when he came upon Mr. SuaTlington. 
into a state of singular alarm,; and, in his “Bill Manacles,” said the factious member 
nervousness he promised something—no for Fogmoor,you’re going to the Union 
matter what—and gallojied off towards the again, arai^ou ? ” 

friendly slielterof the town. Hiat evening “Wiill! I can* get wurk,” returned Bill, 
Bill Manacles ;was arrested on a charge of iu the attitude of a badger, 
attempting highway robbery. He had no “ Vfould jou like to go into tlie House of 
character and no witnesses; while his Commons ?” asked Mr. Snarlington. 
accusers were the great Sir Tomahawk .“uid “Noa!” said Bill, savagely; “I’ve ou’y 
his lady. The natural result was that Bill just cum owt o’ gaol.” 

Manacles was sent to ta^ft, his trial at the “ It’s not a prison,” replied Mr. Snarling- 
Dext assizes. Being in the .same position ton, sarcastically; “ there’s no tread-mill— 
there as he was at Fogmoor, he was sentenced nothing bde orators.” 

to four years’ penal seiwitude iu the great “ Wull, mcastcr,” retume?! Bill, slightly 
prison at Portland, This jMiiabn being out of pacified, “ 1 wunt wurk, and I wunt summat 
the reach of Sir Tomahaw'k’s dnfinence. Bill to ate.” 

Manacles was pretty "well treated; and, as “Come with me, then,” said Mr. Snarling- 
he conducted himself peaceably, he was, ton; and he led' the way along the lane to 
after a period of eighteen mouths’ imprison- his own house. 

ment (without any hypocritical dealing with Bill had a substantial breakfast, which 
the chaplain), presented with one of tiie made him feel comfortable; he had a good 
modern diplomas, called a ticket-of-leavc; wash, wliich made him feel decent; and he 
which conUirs distinction upon a prisoner, had a cast-off coat of Mr. Snarlington's given 
and saves thea country, for many year^ the him, which made him feel respectable, 
expense of his board aiyl lodging. His pri- Mr. Snarlington oxplainea his views to 
son had been a home to him ; but he was Bill Manacles ; and Bill, although he did not 
now sent into the world to seek his fortune, half comprehend the scheme 'that was briefly 
Bill Manacles went to the town where he laid before him, being perfes^lly satisfied with 
was best known, under the impression that his quoi'ters, his treatment, and his patron, 
his ticket-of-leave would be a passport to pledged bis woi^ and his ticket-of-leave to 
some kind of rough work, that would enable stand by anything that was i-equired of him. 
him to keep himself out of the workhouse. The next day, Mr. Snarlington formally 
If not, he would, at any rate, be in his pai'isb resigned his political trust into the hands of 
when the pangs of hunger came on—as come his fre^ and independent constituents. Sir 
^nth^y would—and ignorant as Bill'Mahacles Tomahawk was in such raptures, that he 
waSfhe knew enough of the jiaiKichial system forgot all about Jlill Manacles, was positively 
to jpe alive to the necessity of conforming to amiable to his inferiors—‘that is, all the town 
tba strict and unalterable rule of the poor- of Fogmoor‘»-aiid immediately put his friend, 
law administrators. Mr. Kosmus, again iu uoinhiat^lon. The same 

BSU Manacles did not meet with ,a trhim* evening, towards dusk, Messrs. Alabaster 
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and Ermine arrived, and took their 
quarter^ at Mr. Snarlington’s villa. Bill 
Mi^n^lfla having been inatalied as resident, 
was talking his supper, quietly and tnunkfuily, 
in the kitchen. 

Over the wine, in hie snug dining-Aioni, 
Mr. Snarlington opened the , bueineas of the 
night. * • *• * . ' 

‘‘ The person I baire selected to be 'returned 
in my place for the boroughfcf |’oguioor is 
one Bill MaRacles—a ticket-of-Ieavo man." 

Mr. Ermine, with a littlff more difficulty 
than usual, preserved hU accnaltomed com¬ 
posure ; but Mr. Alabaster grew livid, and 
spilled his port. 

“A—a—^ticket-of-leave man?” inquired 
Mr. Alabaster, in a tremulous voice. 

Mr. Ermine was making some pencil caicu-1 
latiuns upon a small slip of paper, and said 
nothing. ^ | 

“ Exactly so,” returned Mr. Snarlington. 

“ It is now upwards of fifty years,” began 
Mr. Alabaster, in rojily, becoming gradually 
more composed, “since I began my profes¬ 
sional cai'eer; and, during jill that lime-” 

“ <^n we see the man r’ asked Mr. Ermine, 
interrupting his retrospective partner. 

Mr. Sinariingtoii rang a bell*, and, in a few 
seconds, the proposed menibcr fossPogiuoor 
stood in the doorway, 

“ Bill,” s<iid his patron, “ take a chair.” 

Bill did as he was requested. Ho Jpoked 
cleaner than he did the (Jay before; but he 
was still rougU and grizzly. 

“ And this is the man," said Mr. Aljibaster, 
addressing Mr. Shurliugton, “ who is to have 
the honour of repreaeuting Pogmoor ?” 

“ I doaiit know much about the 'unour, 
measter, eitheif,” struck in Bill Manacles, 
annoyed at Mr. Alabaster’s tone. “ l>’og- 
moor lie a dirty place at best o’ times.” 

“Do you wish to ask him any (question ?’* 
inquired Mr. Suarlinoton. 

Mr. Ermine said, “No;” while Mr. Ala¬ 
baster muttered, reflectively, “A ticket-of- 
leave man 1 ” 

“Bill,” said Mr. Snarlington to the pro¬ 
posed member, “ you can go ! ” 

When he had left the room, Mr. Suarlington 
turned to the two partners, and tliok up the 
conversation by saying in a manner unusually 
lively for him :* 

“ Bill Manacle* and Fogmoor^ gentlemen 1 
Will you favour me with tlie price ?” 

“ Mr. Suarlington,” said Mr. Ermine, “ this 
will be a task retj^uiring uncommon tact (ind 
perseverance.” 

“ Mr. Ermine,” said Mr. Snarlington, 
“you know that an orang-outang may bo 
returned for Fogmoor at a certain price.” 

“Mr. Snarlington,” sai(\ Mx*. Alabaster, 
“ since the notorious case of the prize-fighter, 
who was elected for the town of Buinpsley-iii- 

the-Mud, in eighteen hundred and-” 

“ Mr. Alabaster,” said Mr. Suarlington, “ I 
do not wish to press for your terms until the 
moniiog. Good night 1 ” 


Saying which, Mr. Snarlington left his 
guests, and went to bed. 

The next morning at breakfast Miv Ermine 
alone met Mr. Suarlington, Mi’. Alabaster 
had returned to town,, 

“ Sir,”8.aid Mr. Ermine, “ we. have arranged 
khat 1 shall undertake this election' iudividu- 
^ally,* as a matter of policy on the part of the 
firm. Thin case may aiuiu a disagreeable 
notoriety—though I do not anticipate that it 
will—and it is better that only one of our 
firm should be engaged in it. My price, 
sir, to guai’autec tlie dectiou of Mr. William 
Manacles—that, I believe, is his name 1— 
will be twenty thousand pounds. Fifteen 
thousand down.” 

“ Sir,’’ said Mr. Snai’lington, “in the present 
state of political morality, any notox’iety you 
may obt:ua from this c.ise will only add to 
the extent and pi'otits of x'our business. You 
shall have your price.” 

Saying which, Mr. Snarlington drew a 
cheque fur ift'tecn thousand pounds, aud the 
election of Bill—or, i^s he was now called, 
Mr. William—Manacles, was cousiitered to bo 
a settled tiling. 

Sir Tomahj),wk Stci'iihold, seeing no signs 
of an opponent, on the surface, for nearly ten 
days, began to iall himself with a false idea 
of secui'ity. * This wjiis one of his weaknesses— 
—a natural tendency to indolence. Ue 
sufi’ered also from, over-confidence and a 
desire to retain some portion of the funds 
entrusted to him to numage the election. 

The Woolsack Club were not, by any 
means, liberal tlieir money when it had 
to come out o£ tme pockets of the members 
for the supiiort of the party they represeuteJ. 
If it was ilio natfoiial finiuices, then no one 
had reason to Complain of a pinching aud an 
unwise ecouosuy. But Fogmoor was not a 
dockyard station, or* a government defiOt, 
Eoginoor, to be won for the Woolsack Club, 

I must be won with money of the Woolsack 
Tarty. The sum therefore placed at Sir 
Tomahawk Stcrnliold’s disposal Was no more 
than the average price of the Fogmoor votei’s 
during the la-st fifty elections. Bearing in 
mind Eir TomMia^k’s last failui’e, the Wool¬ 
sack Club had nut Rusted him entirely with 
the miuiageuient of tiie business, but had 
secured the services of an eleutioneering 
agent, named Weasel. Mi*. Weasel was a 
clever enough man in his way, tuxd a cheap 
man; but, no more to compare with Mr. 
Ermine, as he himself well knew, than a 
government can compare with an individual 
like Mr. Snarlington in securing an election 
like that for Fogmoor. 

I So matters went on for nearly ten days. 
At the end ef tliat time, when the inhabi¬ 
tants of Fogmoor arose one morning, they 
observed the walls in aud about the town 
placarded witli the following bill: “ Vote for 
WilltaD 4 Manacles, the Man of the People! ” 

The population of the town and borough 
were rather astonished at these bills: but 
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the Beven hiiDdred and tventj of their nnin- 
ber, who formed the elective body, had 
been already prepared, in several wkva, for 
the aiinotineement Small printed notes had | 
been ecnt round, exhorting them to al>staia 
from pledgee. This they were sure to do; 
for a Fogmoor man never sold ihiroseif 
until the last mcunent^ and when there' 
was no chance of a higher biddeh They 
were told to look out for a coming man 
—a thoroughly popular candidate—and a 
stout man in a dark wig (the thin, grey 
Mi^ Ermine, in disguise), was the gentleman 
who called and told them thia Mr. Weasel 
observed him ; but, as he did not recognise 
his opponent, coiiddence was not broken up' 
in the camp of Sir Tomahawk Slernhold. ' | 

When Sir Tomahawk saw the bills that 
placarded the town, he recognised the name, 
and at once formed the supposition—he was 
fond of suppositions—that Mr. Suarlington 
had regretted having resigned lus seat, when 
it had mcome too late, and wasXow stiendiug 
a few pounds in order,to distract ami annoy.' 
“ A stupid squib! •’ he exclaimed. There¬ 
fore, the only additional step he took in' 
the interest of his candidate,,was to issue 
sarcastic placards; such as “Vote for the 
Ticket-of-Leave Cauditlate ! ” “ Vote for Bill 
Manacles, and Highway .Robbery ! ” “Vote 
for the Convict, and Universal Burglary!” 

In the meantime the. day of election ap¬ 
proached. William Manacles did not seem 
to understand one-fourth of what he heard' 


“Heinreformed,” returned Mr. Ermine. 
“All!” exclaimed the serious groelter,ach¬ 
ing more heavily than before, “if I could 
oiuy think so—if we could only think so V' 
“Is there any test,” asked Mr. Emiiue, 
“ th* you would like to apply ? ” 

“It is not oar.plaoe, Mr. Ermiue, to judge 
our fellqw A'eatwes ; but, If we could only 
see him:' amongst- us at tchapel to-morrow, 
we should I’eql^iore confident." 

Mr, Ermine promised that tHis very rea¬ 
sonable and propbr desire should be gratified; 
and, the nefl day (Sunday) William Manacles, 
the reformed ticket-of-leave man, was one of 
the morning and evening congregation at 
Ichabod Chajiel, Fogmoor. 

Another class, who had no pretensions to 
be compared with the last, were content to 
leave the management of tlieir interest in the 
election in the experienced liauds of a stout 
innkeeper named Hodges. Mr. Hodges had 
framed himself, as closely as possible, upon 
the traditional character of John Bull. His 
voice was loud. He was inclined to be argu¬ 
mentative and dpgmatical, and he wished 
everybody to take notice, that he never did 
anything he was ashamed of. 

“You ucver'iind anynonseuse, Mr. Ermine," 
said Mr..Hodges, “in dealing with me. I 
ask a fair price, and I stick to it.” 

“So you do, Mr. Hodges," returned Mr. 
Ermi»e, “ so you do; I will s vy that.” 

“My price is higher now than it was last 
election, and why 1 Because my family, 


was going on in his name; but he was and tlie families of those who’ve put the 
quite ready to go out qgji fight his own thing into my hands, ha^e increased, Mr. 
battles, if they had allowed him to do so. Ermine.” 

Hd was, however, kept quiet, for the jiresent, “ No dottbt, Mr. Hodges, no doubt of it.” 
in the Snarlington Villa—well fed, well “Live and let live, that’s my maxim,” 
housed, and well clothed. • * continued Mr. Hodges. “ A man's got his 

It was now Saturday, and the nomination children to keep. Very welL A man’s got 
day was the following Monday. Mr. Ermine a vote. Very well: so ho ought to have. A 
had been making very satisfactory progress gent offers him forty pound for tliat vote, 
in disguise; but there was still much left for Very well: it’s his duty to take it.” 
him to do. Fogmoor, like every other town, “ So it is, Mr. Hodges, so it is,” answered 
had got its cliques and leaders; although Mr. Ermine. 

every man looked pretty sharply after bis own “ Suppose he doesn’t take it 1 ” went on 
interest. But electors found they could get Mr. Hodges. “Very well. Taxes come in : 
the best priedfor their political birthright by he can’t pay ’em. His children want school- 
combining in small nnn^bers. Instead of a ing: he can’t give it ’em. Tlnlt man’s done 
reduction being made upon taking a quantity, a hinjury to his country, and a hinjury to his 
the rule was reversed, and twenty people in family. That’s the way to put it.” 
the bulk commanded a higher figure tliaa “ Quite trae, Mr. Hotlges,•quite true.” 
twenty people in detaiL Union is strength. “ I’m never ashamed of what 1 do. There’s 
First in importance was the respectable forty-one votes at a price. You know me. 
people; people who had their scniples; I can do a’most anything with my friends, 
people who were not really better than'their If J say it’s light, it’s riglifc” 
neighbours, but who liked to keep up ap- When the conversation reached this point 
pearances ; peojtle who were dogs, but who (for w[iida Mr. Ermine had been patiently 
did not want the ill name that led to the waiting), he closed the bargain without 
halter. The leailer of this small, compact, further delay, apd went on seoaring other 
and exorbitant party was Mr. Simon Elilor- electors. 

bury, a serious grocer. Mr. Ermine paid Saturdayqjassed in ceaseless activity; Snn- 
him a visit on the Saturday, day came and went in apparent calm and 

“William Manacles,” said Mr. Eldcrbnry, peace, hut really in ceasofcss activity also, 
with a sigh of pity, “ was always a sad repro- This was Mr. Ermine’s great day for dinner- 
bate in Fogmoor.” table and tea-table negotiations, and he made 
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the most of it. Monday morning arrived, 
and the first thing that Mr. Ermise did was 
to show himself, without his disguise, at 
Tjrominent window of an apartmeitt tliat had 
been fur some time engaged, but had not 
been tistensiiily used until that liour, as the 
chief cominittee-ruom of Mr. William 'fana-, 
cltis. In this position, as ha4 iulended, Ii^' 
was'seen and reooj^ised Mr. Wpasel. Mr.' 
Weasel ruslied brftatldessiy t^i Sir Tomahawk 
Sternliold.^Sir Tomahawk wa*c*lmly sipping' 
cliocolate, ni his slippei’s. ^ 

“ It’s all over! ” said Mr. Weasel, forget¬ 
ting, in his unnerved state, to address liis 
principal by his rightful title. 

“ Sir! ” returned Sir Tomaliawk, with all 
his dignity mrned powerfully on at the main. 

“ Ermine’s iu Fogmoor,” was the com lusi ve 
reply. Tlie sound of that name closed tlie; 
main ■which bad sustained the superlinm.m | 
dignity of Sir Tomahawk Sterniiold ; and' 
the whole of tliat stately fabric immediately 
collapsed upon an ottoman. j 

“Bill Manacles,” continued Mr. Weasel, 
sinking also into a chair, “has got a regular 
oomraittee-rooni. I saw iftlr. Ermine at tlic ' 
window. Great man—^great arti.st!” Mr. | 
Wcasers fear of, was only surpassed by his 
admiration for, !Mr, Ermine. 

Sir Tomahawk recovered slowly, and made 
a few fussy suggestions; but evidently con¬ 
sidered the battle already lialf lost. Mr. 
Weasel could say nothing except, •“great' 
artist—great artist! ” j&tr Tomahawk put | 
on his Imots, and hastened to Mr. Kosmus’s ■ 
committee-room^ Mr, Weasel followed. | 

On tlie great day, William Manacles was' 
certainly tlie popular Candida^ with the | 
crowd assetiiblgtl at the liustings. Ttiis was j 
part of the Fogmoor population, who had got 
large political sympathies, but no votes. Tlie ■ 
doctors were too busy in clencliiug bargains,' 
and making the most of tli6 v.-dnable privilege 
■whicli pariiamont, in its wdsdoin, liad con-1 
ferred uijon their small body, to idle away' 
their time in a surging mob. 

William Manacles made a short speech in 
the choicest and most forcible language. At 
least, it was so reported in the local ne’ws- 
pajiers. William Manacles was iimeh cheered. 
Sir Tomahawk Stenihold bad prepared a long 
speech, full of ^oquent denunciations, many of j 
wliicli he had learned by heart from Burke and 
Chatham; but‘one single, rofleii egg—the 
only one Mlowod to be tired by Mr. Jii'minc, 
■who Imd bought up every egg in tlie town— 
stuck upon the pure white waistcoat of. the 
hoiiouratile member for Fogmoor, and so dis- i 
concerted him, tliat lie forgot his oration, and 
retired from the platform in disgnsty amidst 
the derisive applause of the populace, '■ 

Never was a Fogmoor election carried with 
such delightful nriiuiiniity, as that which re¬ 
turned illiani Manacles, the* Man of the 
People. CouMnercial travellers, who came' 
fi-om London with heavy demands upon the 
Fogmoor tradesmen, had reason to bless that 


event; for they went away wi^ an unusual 
amount of cash in their poeketa 

Bat tbs most surprising thing was, that 
the thirteen—the only honest men in Fog- 
moor ; who had never voted for any candi¬ 
date, believing all to be equally bud,; and 
wlio were alluded to by Sir Tomahawk in his. 
celeUfated sfieech on the new reform hill — 
came qp^ihid voted in a body for William 
Manacles. They did not condescend to give 
their reasons; but I think tliey must have 
acted under the belief that, w'hen tilings 
come to the worst, they axe likely to 
mend. 

Intelligence soon spread far and wide that 
Bill Manacles was returned ; though it was 
not everyone who had an exact idea of what 
had recently taken place iu Fogmoor. 

An old male pauper, pa-ssing some alms- 
hou8'*s outside the towu, was interrogated iiy 
tw'o old, half-deaf women, about the cause 
of tlie flow of people up and down the 
ro.ads. i 

“J doan’t exactly know,” he said, “but 
they be sending Bill Manacles,! think, as our 
member to parli’rneut.” 

“ All! ” said one of the old w'oraen, “ I 
knew he’d i^ver come to any good ! ” 

“J knew,” said the other, “he’d soon 
get iiissel’ jn trouble agen.” 

Tins conversatfon conveyed the sense of a 
small portion of the populition ; Imt the rest 
liad a keen ajipveciation of wlmt liad been 
done, and gloried in Sir Tomahawk Stern- 
liol.Ts defeat and in the humiliation of Fog- 
lUDor. 

I'liat nnfortuBwte fcniglit quietly accepted 
ills discomfitilre ; and, dreading to meet^oth 
the Woolsack Club and tlie neighbouring 
gentry, he %d with his lady to a remote 
jiirt of tlie continent. While there, some 
court Jicquamtauees, *ho had known him in 
lietler days—more to sustain the dignity of 
their order, than out of love or respect for 
him—got liim appointed plenipotentiary at 
Sierra Leone. He was glad to accept it, 
and to resign his seat for Fogmoor. Thus 
elided all Ills ambitious projects. 

Mr. Snarlington, by the assistance of 
Messrs. AlabsTstor and Ermine, procured his 
own election once snore for Fogmoor, in the 
place of Sir Tomahawk, and ■was returned 
in time to introduce Bill Manacles, the 
tieket-of-lcave member, and man of the 
jieojilo, at the ojiening of the new parlia- 
menliirv session. There w'as mneh sensation 
in the iloiise wl.en Bill made his appearance. 
M any eye-glasses were directed at liim.’ Some 
young and thoughtless members laughed ; but 
ttie old Jiands frowned, and w'ere very severe 
ill tlieir time "when they alluded to tlie 
honourable members for Fogmoor. 

On the thii’d night of the ses-sion, Mr. 
Snarlington rose to redeem his pledge of 
bringing the question of parliamentary reform 
again before the house. Ills speech began 
thus:— 
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'*Mr. Speaker^I h«w tlw doubtful honour of 
Npresentiog Fogmoor, m one of iu membon; but, aa 
•very mao in thia houae is well aware, there arc some 
hutldrcdi of Fogmoore dotted about the country. An 
' ordinary Fognioor election costa nine thousand pounds; 
for twenty thousand pounds u tielcet-of-leave man may 
bo returned; for twenty-five thousand pounds we 
night bring amongst us a Zulu KafiBr, and fdt- thirty 
thousand pounds- " <> * 

4 * 

Here the orator was interrupted hy all 
the howling and veutrlloquism which the 
Commons of England in parliament aa- 
aembled can so readily command; but which 
was powerless to drown the Sleutoriau 
“he-nr, he-ur,” of Bill Manaclea Mr. Snarl- 
ingtou sat down. The ministers were un¬ 
decided ; the House was silent; the jocular 
member was not to be found; the weak 
member fainted, and the discussion was ad¬ 
journed. 


{ 


PATIENCE. V, 

Evrr the same caitu lerson given— 

You tell mo 1 must patient be. 

How lung does patience last, and how 
Can it be learn’d by me ? , 

Dear inutiier, must 1 watch and hope 
Tbiough all the tuneful days of spriug, 

To see my tiny birdies hatch'd, 

Aitd taught to ebirp and'stiig; 

While each green tree is fi.ll of life. 

And fiiiclk and lark the soft air lill 
With music; o’er my silent uest 
Must 1 be {laticnt still ? 

Tbe seeds 1 shed so long aggt# 

Still in the Fai th’s greeu bosocu rest, 

While everrn-liere, o'er dale and hill. 

Blooms gather on her breast. 

The churchyard has its daisies wliite, 

The lea its cups of ^rven gold. 

And laden bees fly latd at eve 
Prom blossoms manifold, 
fiat, in my gnden's tiny space 
No spring-like blossoms can I see. 

Dear mother, ’tis a weary task, 

Why must I patient be ? 

Ah, dearetd child, a rime myst come 
To thoe and all, or soon or lirte. 

When all these childbh griefs and joys 
Will seem of feather's weight. 

Yet childish griefsfuay pierce as deep. 

Though momently, as manhood’s woes, 

Blill are its tear-drops dried as soon 
As dew u;)on the rose. 

Dear one, thy lingering seeds will grow, 

1 hough leafless now, to bud and bloom, 

If not to blush in Summet’s wreath. 

At least to crown her tomb. 

Thy tardy birds from blighter skies, * 

Their sweetest notes shall tlieuTtave caught, 
When all life’s patient vigil long 
The truth to tiice has taught. 

Then shalt thou know the purpose high 
For which tliy tribulatiou came; ^ 

When patience, through extterienco, crows 
To hope without a shame. 


Tho heart that patiently abides 
O'erllower and bird withheld so long,- 
Shall one day see its hope fulfill’d. 

Tn cadless bloom and song. 


* CHIP. 

*’ _ * IS&E ABOI18. 

The A'boi-s nrc. a peoyje who inhabit a 
country which |^ans along the southern &ce 
of the HiAia'tayan range, and 6ordera on 
Thibet and Chhuw Considerable numbers of 
these people tixe also found on the shores of the 
two great uortliern branches of the Brahina- 
pntra River; and, of late years, some have 
settled at the foot of the hills iu the district 
of Suddia, where tliey live by agriculture. 

The villages of the Ahors, whicli consist of 
iibont a hundred houses, are generally formed 
on the summit or declivity of hills surrounded 
by a stockade of bamboo, and vigilantly 
gutirded. Their dwellings are usually erected 
near each other on posts, rising about four 
feet from the ground. The spttce underneath 
j is occupied by cattle. 

I Every \illage contains a spacious hall, 

■ which is used for the.followiug purposes : to 
receive .straugeS's ; to hold general councils 
convened public allairs ; and to accommo¬ 
date all the bach^urs of the place ; who, by 
the law, are not entitled to the aid of the 
eommyinity in erecting for themselves sepa- 
I rate dwelling. These unmarried men hare 
< a very curious cusfom at dawn of day: they 
. go round the village to awaken those who are 
1 asleep. They cry aloud “ It is time to com- 
! mcuce the labours of the day ! ” 

Tito grumries of these primitive people arc 
well built, and are erected at little distance 
from the village. This is a precaution agaiust 
I fire. Mr. J. M’C'ork, in a valuable paper con¬ 
tributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
says of the hospitality of the Abors: “ Though 
the snows of their mountain-home have nar¬ 
rowed their means of subsistence, and limited 
their intercourse to their immediate neigh¬ 
bours, yet they are a very hospitable and 
social race, and a constant .I'onnd of festivity 
is kept up from one end of the year to the 
other. EaCii chieftain kills the fatted bullock 
in turn. All his associates are invited to 
partake of the good cheer. The host is in his 
turn a guest, at the next fegst; and then a 
reciprocity of entertainment is ensured. Nor 
are these hospitable rites forgotten. Tlia 
skull of every animal that has graced the 
boal’d is hung up as a record in the hall of 
the entertainer. He who has the best-stocked 
Golgotha is looked upon as the man of the 
greatest wealth and liberality; and, when he 
dies, the whole smoke-dried cmlection of many 
years is piled ujion his grave as a monument 
of his ricnes,*and a memorial of bis worth.” 

The Abors eat the flesh of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, deer, kid, hog, duck, and 
fowl, and appear to have no prohibition 
I agaipst any article of diet except bee^ which 
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the/ hold in great ahhoirencc^ Fer- from their homes, sold, and hidd in bondage, 
uiented liquors are in general use amonyat In Eobiuson’s Assjira: 
them, and sometimes, e^cially at feasts, “While many others of the mountain 
they drink wy hard. The'common dress tribes are superior to the Abors in some 
of the .d^rs is a coarse, shaggy cloth (made points, very lew are found equally ready for 
of the bark of. a tree culled the adal, %,nd a labour like that of constructing cane sue- 
maniifactui-ed by theinsclve^, which is las- pension-Jmidges, of wliich there are great 
toned to a string tied rouutb the'lojns, and numbers over the rapid torrents that inter¬ 
hangs down in stripes, about’difteen sect theif mountains. The skill as well as 
inches long. During the wiftt^t those who the labour shown in the construction of 
can afford itehaye a garment res?ml)ling .a these bridges, is really surprising, and is such 
cloak, made of Thibetan wooHftn chfth. Caps as would‘do no discredit to more civilised 
made of reeds or cane, partly cofered with nation.s. The canes are passed over pegs*in 
skins, or ornamented with stained hair, are the supporting posts, and separately sU>etched 
worn by many of the people. and fastened to groups of trees at either 

For ornameuta they w^ar large necklaces end. Tliere are two strong main suspenders 
of blue beads, which they esteem very highly, to each bridge, and on these hang ellip- 
anJ which they profess are not now pro- tical coils of cane, at intervals of a few 
curable. They look exactly like turquoises ; j-nrds, supporting the footway, which is not 
and have the same hue of greenish blue. L’ it luore than twelve or fourteen inches wide, 
a close examination discovers in them minute EUipLics are further connected by canes 
bubbles, luarking the agency of fire. Tbe\- running alonj.^ the sides, protecting the pas- 
arc exii-emely hai-d, and can scarcely be sengcr from danger of falling. But, althongli 
broken with a hammer. considerable stability ig thus given to tho 

AU the Abors are armed jjvltli a bow and whole structure, Viy counectiug its several 


from an indigenous vegetable. In tke coiu*se frequently as much as from one hundred to 
of half an hour it proves fatal'to the wounilcd one hundred and fifty feet.” 


beast, which is tracked through the forest till The Abors are divided into numerous 
lb falls. . . , _ • independent clans, each of which makes and 

Ihe jiuisou is contained in a small fibrous administers its own laws. Every male 
root, wiiich they tie up info little bundles, has a seat and a vote in the general council 
It is pre}iared ^ by pounding the root, to of his village. But, although all the mem- 
powder, and niixiu?c it up with the juice of hers are on a jierfect equality, those 
the oteiiga-tree. Tliis makes it adhere to who are possessed of wealth and of talent, 
the arroW'heail. They keep the ‘plant a exercise great iuilneuce in the deliberations 
great secret, and take the effectual prec.'.utjoii of the assembly. But they seldom or never 
of boiling it before leaving their homes, so make, it is said; mi improper use of their 
as to destroy all possibility of its being power, or beiray, for the sake of personal 
propagated. , gain, the interests of their country. 

Uabituated to a cold climate, and greatly An equitable share of public burdens is as- 
dreailiug exposure to the temperature of the signed to each individual—such as erecting a 
low lauds, during the excessive heat of new house for any member of the community ; 
summer, the Abors descend from the moun- making a feast for the entertainment of stran- 
taius and visit the markets in the district of gers; providing for the means of maintaining 
Selndc, when the winter has set in; and the government, and other public objects, 
return home before the commencement of tlie Inspecting thft religion of the Awrs, hut 
hot season. They take with them r^hite kid very little iuformatioirbas been yet obtmned. 
skins, very beautifully tanned, fowls, fine A malignant demon, believed to reside on 
large sheen well woolod, ivory, copper-pots, the summit of a conical mountain, called 
considerable quant4ies of the vegetable poison Regam, and whoso abode no living being can 
used for tipping arrows, manjit, woollens, enter, is the deity they adore, and to whom 
yarns, and bags of musk. For these articles are sacrifices periodically offered, to appease 
they receive in exchange cattle and glass his wrath and propitiate his favour. 

OClWlSs 

fr**de with Thibet consists chiefly MV T \ I )V T TTTiT fiw 
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of rock-salt and smoking-pipes of Chinese LADY LUDLOW, 

manufacture, for which they give, in return, rf^iiArxER thk nihth. 

ivory, niusk and poison. Formerly,slaves wore After a pause I ventured to ask what be¬ 

an article^ barter with the Atairs ; but since came of Madame de Cr6quy,Clfiinent’8 mother. 
Aasam~the country from which the captives “ She never made any inquiry about him 
^*^1**+^ # ^under Jfoitish again," said my lady. “ She must have known 
rule, the facilitier for carrying on this traffic that he was dead; though how, we never 
m human flesh has been cut off. Well pro- could toll. Medlioott remembered afterwards 
tected, the inhabitants ean no longer be tom that it was about, if not on—Medlioott to 
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f3)i8 day declauea that it was on, the very him when he left me—I did not bless him 
"Monday, June the nineteenth, that her son | when fie left inel’ Medlloott gave her a 
was executed, that Madame de Grfiqny left spoonful or two of jelly, and sate by her, 
off her rouge, and took to her bed, aa one stroking her hand, and soothing, her till she 
bereaved and hopeless. It certainly 'was, seemed to fall asleep. But is ;Uie,^omiBg 
about that time ; and Medlicott—who was aLq was dead." 

deeply impressed by that dream of ^dame “It is a Sid story, your ladyship,” sidd I, 
de Cr6qny’a (the relation of whjch I told you after a y,'l»'.le. ^ 

had Lad such an effect on my )or/l)^ in which “ Yes it is. People seldom arrive at my 
she had seen the figure of Virgiuie—as tlie ago without haring watched the beginning, 
only light object amid much surrounding middle, nvid'hnd of many lives and many fo]> 
darkuess as of night, smiling and -beckoiiing tunes. We do,not talk about them, perhaps; 
element on—on—till at length the bright 'for they af-e often so sacred to us as having 
phantom stopped, motionless, and Madame touebeu into tlie very quick of our own 
de Cr^quy’s eyes l>egan to penetrate the hearts, as it were, or into those of others who 
murky darkness, and to see closing around .are dead and gone, and veiled over from 
her the gloomy dripping walls which slie had human siglit, that 4v'e cannot tell tlie tale as 
once seen and never forgotten, the walls of if it was a mere story. But young peo[)le 
the vault of the cliapel of the i)e Cr6quys in should rememinT that we had had tliis solemn 
Saint Germain TAuxerrois, and there tlie experience of life, on which to base our 
two last of the De Cioquys laid them down opinions and form our judgments, so th,at 
among their forefathers, and Mailame de tliey .are not mere untried theories. lam 
Cliquy liad wakened to the sound of the not alluding to Mr. Horner just now, for he 


great door, whicii le^l to the open air, being is nearly as old as I am—within ten years, 1 
locked uiK>n lier—I B.ay Medlicott, who was daresay—hut I am tliinking of Mr. Gray, 
predisposed by this dream to look out for with his endless plans for some new tiling— 
the Bupernjvtural, always ^ declared that schools, education. Sabbaths, aud what not. 
Madame de Crhiiuy was nia'ie conscious in i Now he has.4iot seen what all this leads to.” 


some mysterious way of her son’s death on 
the ver)' d.ay and hour when it-occurred, and shin 
that after that she had no more anxiety, was Creq 
only conscious of a kind of stupifying desfwir.” ‘^i 


“ It iaa pity he has not heard your lady- 
ip tell the •story of poor Monsieur de 
•6quy.” 

‘‘Not at all a pity, my dear. A young 

1*1 I • 1_'t* J “ 


“Aud what became of lier, my lady ?” man like him, who, both by position and age 


asked I, repeating my question 


must have hud his experience confined to a 


“ "What could become of her ? ” replied very narrow circle, ought not to set up his 
Lady Ludlow. “ She never could be induced opinion against mine j henught not to requii-e 
to rise again, though shT liv.ed more than a' reasons from me, nor to need such explana- 
year after her son’s departure. She kept tion of jiiy arguments (if I condescend to 
her bed ; her room darkened, her face turned argue), as going into relation of the circum- 
towards the wall, whenever* any one besides stances on wliich my arguments are based in 
Medlicott was in the room. .Slie hardly ever my own mind, would be.” 
spoke, and would have died of starvation “But, my lady, it might convince him,” I 
bat for Medlicott’s tender care, in putting a said, witli perhH[is injudicious iierseverance. 
morsel to her lips every now and then, feed- “And wliy sliould he lie convinced ?” she 
ing her, in fact, just as an old bird feeds her asked, with gentle inquiry in her tone. “He 
young ones. In the height of summer my has only to acquiesce. Though he is appointed 
lord and I left London. We would fain by Mr. Croxtou, I am the lady of the manor, 
have taJken her with us into Scotland, but j as he must know. But it is with Mr, Horner 
the doetet (we had tl& ^Id doctor from j that I must hat'e to do about this unfortunate 
Leicester Square) forbade her removal; and i lad Gregson. 1 am afraid there will be no 
this time he gave such' good reasons against! method of making him forget his unlucky 
it that I acquiescecL Medlicott and a maid knowledge. His j>oor brains will be intox- 
were left with her. Every care was taken of icated wi^fi the sense of his powers, without 
her. She survived till our returu, liideeil i' any counterl>alaucing priuciples to guide 
tbonght she wiu in iimch the same state as: him. Poor fellow ! 1 am quite afraid it will 
I had left her in wdien I came back to Ixju- end iu his being hanged !” 
don. But Medlicott spoke of her as much ‘ The next day Mr. Horner came to apologise 
weaker; and one morning on awakening they and exjilaiu. He was evidently—as I could 
told me she was dead. 1 sent for Medlicott, tell from his voice aS he smike to my lady in 
who was in sad distress, she had become so the “next room—extremely annoyed at her 
fond of her charge. , Site said that about two ladyship’s discovery of the edQcation*he had 
o’clock she had been awakened by unusual; been giving to this boy. My lady spoke 


restlessness on Madame de Crdquy's 


I with gre^t authority, and with reasonable 


tiiat she had gone to her bedside, and found! grounds of complaiut. Mr. Horner was well 
the poor lady feebly but perjietuHlly moving' acquainted with her thoughts on the sqbjeet, 
her wasted arm up and down—and saying to and liad acted in defiance of her wishes. He 
berseif in a wailing voice : ‘ I did not bless 1 acknowledged as muoli, and should on no 
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aceoant have done it in anjr other instance 
without iMr leave. 

“ Wliich I could never have granted you,” 
said my lady. 

But liiis boy had extraordinary capabili¬ 
ties ; would, in fact, have taught hidfself 
mndi that was bad, if be 1^ n^t beeu res¬ 
cued, and another direction given, to his 
powers. Anil in aU Mr. Horner haH done, 
he had had her ladyship’s sel^cj in view. 
The business Vas getting almost beyond his 
power, so many letters and sif ranch account- 
keeping was required by the complicated 
state. 

Lady Lndlow felt what was coming—a 
reference to tlie mortgage for the beuelit of 
my lord’s Scottish estates, which she was 
perfectly aware Mr. Horner considered as 
having been a most unwwe proceeding—and 
she hastened to inquire : 

“All this may be very true, Mr. Homer, 
and 1 am sure 1 should be the last person to 
wwh you to ov#r-work or distress yourself; 
but of that we will talk another time. What 
I am now anxious to remedy i®) if pofisible, 
the state of this poor little Gregson’s mind. 
Would not Lard work in the fields be a 
wlmlesotne and excellent way* of enabling 
him to forget ?” 

“ I was in hopes, ray lady, wiat you would 
have permitted me to bring him np to act as 
a' kind of clerk,” said Mr. Horner, jeiAing 
out his project abruptly. 

“A what?” asked my lady,*in infinite 
surprise. 

“A kind of—of* assistant in the way of 
copying letters and doing up accounts. He 
is already an excellent penman &ud very 
quick at figures.”* 

" Mr. Horner,” said my lady, with dignity, 
“ the son of a poacher and vagabond ought 
never to have been able to* copy letters re¬ 
lating to the Haiibiiry estates ; and, at .any 
rate, be shall not. J wonder bow it is that, 
knowing tlie use he has made of his power of 
reading a letter, you should venture to pro¬ 
pose such an employment for him as would 
require his being in your confidence, aivd you 
the trusted agent of this family. Why every 
semt (and every ancient and honourable 
family' has its secrets, as you know, Mr. 
Horner 1) would be learnt off by heart, and 
repeated to the first comer!” • 

“ 1 should have hoped to have trained 
him, my lady, to understand the rules of d'ls- 
cretiou.” 

“ Trained ! Train a bam-door fowl to be 
a pheasant, Mr. Horner ! That would be the 
easier task. But you did right to sjiej^k of 
discretion rather than honour. Discretion 
looks to the consequences of aetioiis—honour 
looks to the action itself, and is an instinct 
rather than a virtue. After all, itfis possible 
you might have |ramed him to be discreet.” j 

Mr., Horner was silent. My lady was 
softened by his not replying, and began, as 
she always did in such cases, to fear lest she I 


had been too liarsh. I could tell that by her 
voice and by her next speech as well as if I 
had seen her face. 

“.But I am sorry you are feeling the pres¬ 
sure of the affairs ; I am quite aware that I 
fmve entailed much additional trouble upon 

f on by •some of my measures; I must try 
nd provide»yon with some suitable aasist- 
' ance. Copying letters and doing up accounts, 

' I think you said ?” 

j Mr. Horner had certainly had a distant 
! idea of tdrning the little boy, in process, of 
time into a clerk ; but he had rather urged 
this poasibility of future usefnlness beyond 
wliat he had at first intended, in speaking of 
it to my lady as a palliation of his offence, 
and he certainly was very much inclined to 
retract bis statement that the letter-writing, 
or any other business, had increased, or that 
he was in the sliglitest want of help of any 
kind, when my lady, after a pause of con¬ 
sideration, sui^lenly said ; 

“ I have it. Miss Galindo will, I am sure, 
be glad to assist you. • 1 will speak to her 
myself. The payment we ahoiild make to a 
clerk will be of real service to her 1 ” 

I could hardly help echoing Mr. Homer’s 
tone of surprise as ho said : 

“ Miss Galindo ! ” 

For you must bo. told who Miss Galindo 
was ; at least, told as innch as I know. Miss 
Galindo had lived in the village for many 
years, keeping house on the smallest possible 
means, yet always managing to maintain a 
servant. And this servant was invariably 
chosen because sh<^iad some infirmity that 
made her undesirable to every one else. ,I 
believe Miss Cf;iliu<lo had Lad lame and blind 
and hump-backed maids. She hiul even 
taken in a* girf.liopelessly gone in consump¬ 
tion at ono time as a .sei;Tant because, if nof^ 
she would have had to go to the workhouse, 
and not have had enough to eat. Of course 
the poor creature could not perform a single 
duty usually requii’ed of a servant, and 
Mis.-t Galindo herself was both servant and 
nurse. 

Her present maid w-os scarcely four feet 
high, and bore % terrible character for ill- 
temper. Nobo<ly burfi Miss Galindo would 
have kept her; but as it was, mistress and 
servant squabbled perpetually, and were, at 
heart, the best of friends. For it was one of 
Miss Galindo’s pocnliarities to do all manner 
of kind and self-denying actions, and to say 
all manner of provoking things. Lame, 
blind, fleformed, and dwarf, all came in for 
scoldings without number ! it w'as only the 
eonsunijitive girl that never had heard a 
sliarp word. 1 don’t think any of her ser¬ 
vants liked hw the worse for her pepi)ery 
temper, and passionate odd ways, for they 
knew her real and beautiful kindness of 
heart; and, besides, she had so great a turn 
for humour, that very often her speeches 
amused as much or more th.au they irritated; 
and on the other side, a piece of witty impu-* 
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dence from her serrant -would occasionally mannerof living in her own. house. Out of 
tickle her so much and so suddenly, that she doon, and in the village she was sot* popular, 
would burst out laughing in the middle of although she would have been sorely missed 
her passion. ' • had she left the place. But she asked too 

But the talk about Mias Galindo’s choice inaijy home questions (not to say imp^inent) 
and management of her servants was con- respecting the domestic economies, fand even 
fined to village gossip, and had never'reached the very poor ^ike to spend their bit of 
my Lady Ludlow’s e-ars, Ihon^^ doubtless money their owb way),*and would open oup- 
Mr. Horner was well acquainted with it. boards to find opt hiddefi extravagancies, and 
What my lady knew of her amounted to this, question ch»Ky respecting the w^kl^ amount 
It was the custom in those days for the of butter, till piio day she met with what 
wealthy ladies of the county to set on foot a would hav^ been a rebuff to any other person, 
repo8iti>ry, as it was called, in the assize-town, but which she rather enjoyed than other- 
The ostensible manager of this repfisitory was wise, 

generally a decayed gentlewoman, a clergy- She was going into a cottage, and, in the 
man’s widow, or so forth. She was, however, doorway met the good woman chasing out a 
controlled by a committee of ladie8.]tand paid duck, and apparently unconscious of her 
by them in proportion to the amount of goods visitor. 

she sold ; and these goods were the small " Get out, Miss Galindo! ” she cried, ad- 
manufacturos of ladies of little or no fortune, dressing the duck. “ Get out! O, 1 ask 
whose names, if they chose it, were only sig- your pardon,” she continued, as if seeing the 
nitied by initials. I lady for the first time. “ It’s only that 

Poor water-colour drawings, in indigo and weary duck that will come iifit Get out. Miss 

Indian ink ; screens,' ornamented with moss Gal-” (to the duck). 

ami dried leaves; paintings on velvet, and “And so youicall it after me, do you?” 
such faintly ornamental works were dis- inquired her visitor. 

played on one side of the hhop. It was “ O, yes, nm'am, my master would have it 
always reckoned a mark of characteristic so, for he saiti, sure enougit the unlucky bird 
gentility in the repository, tg have only was always poking herselfwliere she was not 
common heavy framed iiash-wiudows, which wanted.” 


admitted very little light, so I never was " JJ.a, fta ! very good! And so your master 
quite certain of the merit of these Works of is a \vit, is he ? Well! tell him to come up 
Art, as they were entitled. But, on the other and speak to me .Ao-night about my parlour 
side, where the Useful Work placard was chimney, for tliers is no one like him for 
put up, there was a great variety of articles, chimney doctoring.” 

of whose unusual excelleCIbe every one might And the master went up, and was so wou 
judge. Such fine sewing, and* stitching, and over by^Miss Galindo’s merry wayd, and 
button-holing ! Such bundles of soft deii- sharp insight into the mysteries of his various 
cate knitted stockings and socks ^and, above kinds of buBiucss (lie was a mason, chimney 
all, in Lady Ludlowu eyes, suph hanks of the sweeper, and iiit-catcher), that he came 
finest spun fiaxen thread .' home and abused his wife the next time 

And the most delicate dainty work of all she called the duck the name by which ho 
was done by Miss Galindo, as Lady Ludlow himself had christeueil her. 
very welt knew. Yet, for all their fine sew- But odd as Miss Galindo was in general, 
iiig, it sometimes happened that Miss Ga- she could bo as well-bred a lady as any one 
liudo’s patterns were of an old-fashioned when she chose. And choose she always 
kind ; and the. dozen night-caps, maybe, on did, when my Liuly Ludlow was by. Indeed 
the materuls for which* she had expended I don’t know the man, woman, or child, 
bona fide money, and on tiie making-up, no that didoiot instinctively turn out its best 
little time and eyesight, would He for months side to her ladyship. So she had no notion 
in a yellow neglected heap; and at such of the qualities which I tm sure made Mr. 
times it was said Miss Galindo was more Horner think that Miss Galindo would be 
amusing than usual, more full of dry drollery most unmanageable as a clerk, and heartily 
and humour; just as at the times when an wish that the idea had never come into my 
oi-der came in to X (the initial she had lady’s head. But there it was; and he had 
chosen) for a stock of well paying thiqgs, she annoyed her ladyship already more than he 
sat and stormed at her servant as she stitched liked to-day, so he could not directly con* 
away. She herself explained her practice in tradict her, but only urge difficulties which 
this way: ^ be hoped might prove insuperable. But 

“ When everything goes wrong, one would every ono of them Lady Ludlow knocked 
give up breatmng if one could not lighten down. Letters to copy? Doubtless. Miss 
one’s heart by a joke. But when I’ve to sit Galindo could come up to the hall; she 
still from momiag till uiglit, I must have should hdve a room to herself, she wrote 
something to stir nw blood, or 1 should go off a beautiful hand; and writing would save 
in an apoplexy, so 1 set .to, and quarrel with her eyesight “ Capability with regard 
Sally,” to accounts 1 ” My lady would answer for 

Bach were Miss Galindo’s means and that>,too; and for more than Mr. Homer 


“ Ha, ha ! very good! And so your master 
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seemed to think it necessary to inquire spot whence the colour had been discharged 
about. Mias Galindo was by birth and by a lemou-stain, Tiiis crookeduess Lad an 
breeding a lady of the strictest honour, and odd eiTect, especially witen I saw that it was 
would, if possible^ forget the substance of intentional; indeed, she was so anxious 
any letters that pass through her,hands; about her apron's right adjustment in tlie 
at any ra^ no one would ever hear of wrong place, that she told us straight out 
them again from her. “Eemuneration ? ” why she wore it so, and asked her ladyship 
Oh ! as for that. Lady Ludlow would ?>er- if the spot was properly hidden, at the same 
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Oh ! as for that, Lady Ludlow would 7>cr- 
self take care that it was nianaged in the 
most delicate manue# possulle. tih«, would 
seud to invite Mlsa* Galindo to tea 'at the 


if the spot was properly hidden, at the same 
lime lining up her apron and showing her 
Low largs it Vas. 

; “ When my fatlier was alive, I always took 


Hall that very afternoon, ifV4r. Horner his right arm, so, and usetl to remove any 
would only ^ive her ladysliip the slightest spotted or discoloured breadths to the left 
idea of the average length of time that my side if it* was a walking dress. That's tlie 
lady was to request Miss Galindo to sacri- convenience of a gentleman. But widows 
iice to her daily. “Three hours! Very and spinsters must do what they can*. Ah, 
well." Mr. Horner looked very grave as he iny dear 1 (to me), when you are reckoning 
passed the windows of the room where I up the blessings in your lot,—tliongh yon 
lay. 1 don’t think he liked the idea of Miss may thin|j: it a hard one in some respects,— 


Galindo a.s a clerk. 


don’t forget how little your stockings want 


Ijady Ludlow’s invitations were like royal darning, as yon are obliged to lie down so 
commands. Indeed tbe vilLagc was too quiet much 1 1 would rather knit two pairs of 
to allow the inliabitauts to have many even- stockings than darn one, any day.” 
ing engagements of any kind. Now and then “Have you^ceii doing any of your beauti- 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer gave a tea and supper fnl knitting lately t” asked iny lady, who bad 
to the principal tenants and their wives, to now arranged Miss GaliAdo in the pleasantest 
which the clergyman was iyvited, and M iss chair, and taken her own little wicker-work 
Galindo, Mrs. Mcdlicott, and one or two one, and, having her work in her hands, was 
other spinsters and widows. The glory of ready to try aiii open the subject 
the supper-table on these occasions was “No, and alas! your ladyship. It is partly 
invariably famished by her ladyship I it was the hot weather's fault, for people seem to 
a cold roasted peacock, with diis tail stuck ' forget that waiter nrust come ; and partly, I 
out as if in life. Mrs. Mediicoll would take I supjiuse, that every one is stocked who has 


n'p the whole morning arranging the feattiers the money to pay four and sixpence a pair 
in the proper semicircle, ^nd was always for stockings.” 

ple.ased with the wonder and admiration it “Then may I ask if yon have any time in 
excited. It was considered a due reward your active days at liberty 1 ” said my lady, 


excited. It was considered a due reward your active days at liberty ? ” said my lady, 
and fitting complinlcnt to lier exertions tliat drawing a little eiearer to her proposal, 
Mr. Homer always took her in to supper, which 1 fancy sire found it a little awkwand 
and placed her op])OBite to the mifguiticeut to make. . 

dish, at which slie'sweetly smiled all the time M’hy the vdlage keeps me busy, y'onr 
they were at table. But since Mrs. Horner ladyship, when 1 Have neither knitting nor 
had had the paralytic stroke tliesc parties sewing to do. You kneufr 1 .took X for my 
had been given up; and Miss Galindo w rote letter at tbe repository', because it stands fur 
a note to Lady Ludlow in reply to her Xantippe, who was a great scold in old times, 
invitation, saying that she was entirely' dis- as I have learnt. But I’m sure I don’t know 
engaged, and would have great jileasure in how the world would get on without scolding, 
doing herself the honour of waiting upon lier your ladyship. It would go to sleep, and the 
ladyship. sun would stand still.” 

Whoever visitod my lady took their meals “I don’t think Igould bear to scold, Miss 


with her, sitting on the dais, in the nresence Galindo,” said hSr ladyship, smiling. 


wub Her, sitting on the aais, in tbe ores 
of all my former companions. So I did 


ot all my former companions. So J. did not “No! because yourdadyship has people ta 
see Miss Galindo until some time after tea ; do it for yon. Begging your pardon, my lady, 
as the young genfleworoeu had bad to bring it seems to me the generality of people may 
her their sewing and spinning, tef hear the be divided into saints, scolds, and sinners, 
remarks of so competent a judge. At length Now your ladyship is a saint, because you 
her ladyship brought her visitor into the have a sweet and holy nature, in the first 
room where I lay,—it was one of my liad place; and have jieople to do your anger and 
days, I remember,—in order to have her vexation for yon, in the second place. And 
little bit of private conversation. M iss Jonathan Walker is a sinner, because he is 
Galindo was dressed in her best gown, I, am sent to prison. But here am I, half w.ay, 
sure, but I had never seen anything like it having but & poor kind of disposition at best, 
except in a picture, it was so^ld-fasliioned. and yet liating'sin, and nil that leads to it, 
She wore n white muslin apron, delicately such as wasting and extravagance, and gos- 
emlnroidered, and put on a little croekedly, in siping,—and yet all this lies right under niy 
order, as slie tqjd us, even Ijady Lndlow, | nose in tbe village, and I am not saint 
before the evening was over, to conceal a' oiiongh to ibe vexed at it; and so I scold. 
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Ana tliongli I had rather be a saint, yet I 
tiilnk I do sood in my way.” 

“No doubt yon do, dear Miss Galindo,” 
said Lady Ludlow. “ But I ara sorry to hear 
that there is so much that is bad going pa in 
the village,—very sorry,” 

“0, your ladyship 1 then I am sorry I 
brought it out. It was only by yeay of 
saying, that when 1 have no particular worK' 
to'do at home, I take a turn abrcad, and 3<.t 
my neighbours to rights, just by way of 
steering clear of Satan. 

<• “ For Satan finds some mischief still 

Vttt idle hands to do, 

you know, my latly.” 

There wtis no leading into the snbject by 
delicate degrees, for Miss Galindo was 
evidently so fond of talking, that, if asked a 
(inestion, she made her answer so long, that 
before she came to an end of it, she'hnd wan¬ 
dered far away from the original starting 
point. So Lady Ludlow plunged at once into 
what she had to say. ' 

“Miss Galindo, I ^jare a great favour to 
ask of you.” 

“My latly, I wish I could tell you what a 
pleasure it is to hear you ^ty so,” replied 
Miss Galindo, almost with to:u:is in lier eyes; 
so glad were we all to do anything for her 
ladyship, which could be, called a free service 
and not merely a duty. 

“ It is this. Mr. Horner tells me that the 
business-letters, relating to the estate, are 
multiplying so much that lie finds it impos¬ 
sible to copy them all himself, and 1 there¬ 
fore require the services of some confiden¬ 
tial and discreet person copy these letters, 
aAd occasionally to go through certain 
accounts. Now, there is a Very pleasant little 
sitting-room very near to Mk Horner’s office 
(yon know Mr. Hoi'per’s office ? on the other 
side of the stone halH) and if 1 could prevail 
upon you to come here to breakfast and after¬ 
wards sit there for three hours every morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Horner should bring or send yon the 
papefa— ” 

Lady Ludlow stoppeil. Miss Galindo’s 
countenance had fallen. There was some 
great obstacle in her luifid ,to her wish for 
obliging Ladi Ludlow. 

“What would Sally'do?” she asked at 
length. La^Jy Ludlow had not a notion who 
Sally was. Nor if hhe had had a notion, 
would she have had any conception of the 
perplexities that poured into Miss Galindo’s 
mind, at the idea of leaving her rough for¬ 
getful dwarf without the perpetual nmiiilor- 
1 ship of her mistress. Lady Ludlow, accus¬ 
tomed to a huusehulJ where everything went 
on noiselessly, perfectly and by clock-work, 
conducted by a numlier of highly-paid well- 
chosen and accomplished servants, had not a 
conception of the nature of the rough material 
freim which her servants came. J^sides, in 
her establishment, so that the result w'as 
good, no one inquired if (he small 


economies 'had lieen observed in the produc¬ 
tion. Whereas every penny^very half- 
pe'uny—was of consequenoe to Miss Galindo ; 
and visions of squandered drops of milk and 
wasted 6rUsts of bread filled nek mind with 
dismay. ^ But she swallowed sU h^ appre- 
heuidons'down ont of her regard for Lady 
Lhdlow, and desire to be of service to her. 

No one knbws bnw great a trial it was to her 
when sh'e thought of Sal{y, nuehecked and un¬ 
scolded for th^e hours every morning. But 
all she saM ^as,— *. 

“ Sally go to the Deuce. I beg your pardon, 
my lady, if 1 was talking to myself; it’s a 
habit I have got into of keeping my tongue 
in practice, and 1 am not quite aware when I 
do it. Three hours every raoraing ! I shall 
be only too proud to do what 1 can for your 
ladyship ; and I hope Mr. Horner will not be 
too impatient with me at first. ,You know, < 
perhaps, that I was nearly being an authoress, i 
once, and that seems as if .1 was destined to ' 
‘ employ my time in writing.’” 

“No, indeed; we must return to the sub- 1 
jpct of tlie clerkship, afterwards, if you please, i 
An authoress. Miss Galindo ! You surprise i 
me ! ” • ; 

“ But, indeed, I was. All was quite ready. • 
Doctor Burney used to teach me mu.sic ; not | 
that 1 ever could learn, but it was a fancy of i 
my poor father’9. And his daughter wrote a ( 
book, and they said she was but a very young | 
lady, and uolliing but a music-master’s i 
daugnter ; so why should not I try 1” ' 

“ Well ] ” • I 

“Well! I got paper and half a hundred 
good pens, a bottle of ink,-all ready — ” 

“ And then-” 

“ O, it ended in my having nothing to say, 
when I sate down to write.> But sometimes, 
when I get hold of a book, I wonder why I 
let such a poor reason stop me. It does nut 
others.” ^ 

“ But I think it was very well it did, Miss 
Galindo,” said her ladyship. “ I am ex¬ 
tremely against women’s usurping men’s ' I 
employments, as they are very apt to do. 

But perhaps, after all, tlie notion of writing 
a book improved your hand. It is one of the i- 
most legible 1 ever saw.” 

“I despise z’s without tails,” said Miss 
Galindo, with a good deal of gratified fride 
at my la<iy’a praise. • 

Presently, my lady took her to look at a 
curious old cabinet, which Lord ^adlow had ( 
picked up at the Hague; and while they 
were out of the room on this errand, I aup- 
p!)se the question of remuueratioa was 
settled, for 1 heard no more of it. 

When they came back, they were talking 
of Mh*. Gray. Miss Galindo was nusparing 
in her expressions of opinion alxmt him: 
going much flirther than iny lady in her | 
language, ^t least. 

“ A little blushing man like him, who csiu't 
say bo to a goose without hesitating and 
colouring, to come to this village^—which ia 
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as good a Tillage as ever livdd—and cry ns 
dotvn fur a set of sinners, as if we had all 
coiamitte4 murder and that other ttling !— 
1 have 110 patience with them, my lady. 
And then, how is he to help us to heaven, by 
teaching ns opr a b, sb, b a, ba ? And yet, 
by all acSonnta, that’s to save poor childriui's 
souls. 0,1 knew your ladyship would agree 
with me. 1 am sure mother was as good 
a creature as ever breathed tlie blessed air ; 
and if she's not gone to heav6i), J don't want 
to go there ; imd she could not ipehl a letter 
decently. And does Mr. Gr^y think God 
took note of that ? ” • 

“ 1 was sure you would agree with me. 
Miss Galindo,” said my lady. “ You and 1 
can remember how this talk about education 
—Bnnsseau, and his writings—stirred up 
the French people to their Keign of Terr <r, 
and all those bloo<ly scenes.” 

“I’m afraid that Rousseau and Mr. Grar 
are birds of a feather,” replied Miss Galindo, 
shaking her head. “Ami yet there is some 
good in tiie young man, too. He sate np all 
night with Billy Davis, when his wife was 
fairly wom out with nursing him.” 

“ jlid he, indeed ! ” said my la<ly, her face 
lighting n]>, as it always did when she heard 
of any kind or generous action, no m.atter 
who ])ei formed it. “ What a (lity ho is bitten 
w'ith these new revolutionary ideas, and is 
so much for disturbing tlie cst&blished order 
' of .society ! ” 

When Miss Galindo went, she left* so 
favourable an impression of‘her visit on my 
lady, that she said to me, with a pleased 
smile ; , 

“1 think I have provided Mr. Horner with 
a far better clerk tliau lie would ha^e made 
of that lad Gregsfuj in twenty years. And I 
will send the lad to iny lord’s grieve, in 
Scej^tod, that he may be kept out of harm’s 

T»ra^ vv 


^ahgt something happened t<5 the lad before 
wis purpose could bo accomplished. 

RAT TALES. 

A PAPKR to be composed of rat stories would 
involve two ^raiid literary dilHculties ; firill, 
where to begin ; secondly, where to leave off. 
Heverthelesa, the murine rodents will well 
repay the indnstjjy of any one wlio will 
collect the curiosities of their chronicles, as 
they present themlclves from time to time. 
Besides the generally well-known facts-^such 
as the threatened extinction of our original 
rat by a quite modern and new-come species—• 
there are always floating ab<iut and rising to 
the surface of tlie various currents of human 
society very numerous traits and tales of ®nr 
long-tailed followers, which deserve at least 
to he tied toother in a bnadle, and so! 
rescued from (mlivton. Indeed rats, and tlieir 
hordes of kindred, are far from befng crea¬ 
tures of trifling ineportance. To treat them 
with contempt is worse than inconsiderate: I 


it is dangerous. We know a few of the 
pranks they play, and of the threats they 
hold out, oil ship-board. Mice can live with¬ 
out water, rats cannot; and thirsty eailoia 
have Vieen obliged to share their scanty 
draught with their foui -footed fellow-passen¬ 
gers, under pain of not having a drop left for 
iheinselves. Sliipwrecke<l rats have taken 
iwsses^iun of ishinds, aud liave exterminated 
their foriiKi; inhabitants, rabbits and sea¬ 
birds, the young of which latter furnished, as 
long ns they lasted, a series of succulent and 
easily-obtained repasts, hlor would these 
aggressive ipiadrufieda, if once emboltlenAl 
by numbers aud liigh-feeding, greatly he,sitate 
to dispute the supremacy with man himself; 
it is even quite conceivable tliat in a city 
enfeebled by loiig-coiitinued pestilence, war, 
and desertion, a vigorous legion of sharp- 
set rais might gain .i temporary victory. 

Quite lately, in Paris, a specimen was 
given of the force in wliich rats can muster, 
where they have gained only a provisional 
footing. Tlie historical Halles, or markets, 
having been rebuilt and re-arranged on a 
more commo-lioius plari,*he twenty-sixth of 
October last was fixed fur the moving of tlie 
deal<'i.s in llour-stufis, green vegetables, 
[loultry, and jioftitoes, fiom the ground they 
Iwtve occupied near the church of Saint 
Fust.aclie, to their new stalls and shops in 
the Halles (.'entrales.' Alter the departure 
of the human tenants of the old provisional 
luaiket, the woikuieu proceeded to pull 
down the sheds. Beneath these sheds a 
colony of rats had fixed tlieir domicile for 
some time past. A regiment of boys, armed 
wiili sticks, and backed by nil the dogs of 
the quarter mu.stered in a pack, awaiting thtf 
uneiiiThing of the game from their cover. A 
crowd of spectators .made the lofty buildings 
around i-e-echo }vith their shouts and their 
bursts of laughter. Several rats, alarmed at 
the disturbance aud the harking of the dogs^ 
clinilied up the persous of the lookers-on, to 
find a refuge on their shoulders or on their 
heads. One girl, feeling a rat taking a walk 
round her neck, was so overcome with terror 
that slio fainted. One thousand is the esti¬ 
mated number o| mts who fell victims to 
this inhos[iitable reception ; but it may be 
{iresuiued that those \^ho saved their bacon 
wei-e in considerable majority. 

This is nothing to what occurs at Monte 
Video (unless it is greatly changed from 
what it was); where the only drawback upon 
tho delightful way in which an evening may 
be speuQ is the necessity of returning home 
through long narrow streets, so infested with 
voi acious rats as sometimes to make the way 
jiei ilous. TJiere are no sanitary regulations 
ill the town, except those provided by the 
showers of rain, which, at intervals, cany 
off the heaps of filth from luiig-estabiislicd 
resting-places. Around huge nioiiutains of 
c.arrioii, vegetables, and stale fruit there accu¬ 
mulated, rati master iu legions. If you attempt 
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to putt" near these formidable banditti, or to than the first! 'Pc could not have been worse, 
, interrupt their orgies, they nrill gnash their if fresh-drawn from the 'fhames. The bungs 
teeth at you fiercely, like so many wolves, had bean left out; the rats had .got in; 
So far are they from running off in afiright several of their bodies lay at the‘bottom ; 
to their burrows, tliat they will turn round, their hairs thickened the turbid water; and 
set up an ominous cry, and will then make a the taste (the sickening taste 1) was iude- 
rush at your legs in a way to make your hair scribable. By working hard and in<Se8aantly 
j stanfi on end. Between them and tlio ven- at the pumps, the passeugeis and part of the 
turesome stranger, many a hazardoils affray, cargo wer^ savgd; but the rats came to a 
I occurs; and though sometimes'he lu^y'fight tragica.i[<. and singular 'end. As the water 
I his way home victoriously by the aid of a rapidly filled the-hold aitd cabin of the ship, 

{ stout stick, on other occasions he will be the affrig^tv^ vermin were cliased firom their 
I forced to fly down some narrow* cross lane, various holes and hiding-placf^ till, at last, 

1 leaving the rats undisputed masters of the with a simultaneous rush from below, they 
I field. ,Compared with Monte Video, certain swarmed upon deck, and then precipitated 
parts of Scotland must be a paradise to reside themselves, ou all sides, into the river. They 
in, if it be true (as I find in print, though 1 swam about aud around by hundreds, as long 
never heard a word of it on the spot), that us their strength permitted them. Gradually, 

I in Sutherland no rats will live, though they however, they disappeared ; and, finally, one 
: swarm in Caithness, the next sliiro; and tliat and all sunk into that watery grave to which 
! in the Isle of BuiTuy (this statement is made Binwii hatl proidietically consigned them, 
i on the responsibility of the inhabitants^ not Monsieur Tastet relates that be personally 
only are mice unable to exist, but tliat i ascertained the fact (wliich has been related 
I wheresoever lluiTay earth is brought, they | by numerous travellers) that the west coast 
i will forsake the place as if the cat were after , of Africa exhitles a strong smell of musk. 

' them. It is a woniltr that ilurray earth is All the animals of Senegal are impregnated 
I not advertised, and sold in sealed ]<ackets,; with it. He attributes it to a rodent called 
I from three aud 6ix\)Btice upw’avds to live ; the musk-rat, which sw.imis in those regions, 

I guineas each, as mice-bauo. ' and exhales so strung au udoiir of m'osk liiut 

i Before a certain ship (aud it is only one of the places once visited by t)ie iilti. a'liinal 
I a thousand in similar plight) poiild set sail retaiu the sctnut .a long time til(erward.s. 
j from London, rata had got into the hold of These perfumed qiiadruped.s are iJcseribed 
the vessel; and during the passage, tliey | by the elder voyagers as little reddish rats 
gave inci*easing indications of their proliJic' whith smell sweet like musk. Less agreii- 
powers ; and, as their numbers augmented, able creatures would be the rat.s, 'oiind in 
I they grew bolder aud bolder. At last the pas- the same parts, as big as young pigs, auu so 
aengers were obliged, during the night, to largo that cats dare not attack them. 

I sleep with cudgels by<.he side of their As a trifling compeustftion for the eimr- 
I berths, to dispute by force 6f arms the pos -1 mous nuisances they occasion (including 
session of their mattrasses with the shame- even their smelling sweet), rats ought to he 
Jess invaders. One dark mght. at twelve utilised in some way ; if not for profit, at least 
o’clock, when the ship was runuing np the for amusement. It is something to have made 
riverPlata, a coupleof the passengers, turned best French kid-gloves out of the skins of 
in, each with his respective stick, to wage tlie Parisian rats, and best French beaver-hat^ 
accustomed war with the enemy; who now from their fur. A man of genius—a Sweiio,, 
sturdily, and by half-dozens at a time, as- with an unpronounceable name—lias dt.ne 
serted their right to share the beds. Aliout more. Lamenting, probably, the dearth of 
two o’clock in the morning, Smith was dramatic talent, he conceived the idea of 
I exerting in the dark all his well-tried skill to raising rats to the dignity of trade and 
i maintain liis little fortresB against a vigorous comic stars. His training succeeded admi- 
nssault of oesieging rate, wflieu *• Hut! rut! rably. .(lamlet, followed by a popular farce, 
rut! ” went the keel 'of tlie ship, scraping acted by rate in a portable theatre, which the 
t against some other substance ; then hump it manager could carry on his shoulders from 
w”ent upon a ledge of rocks, and tliere stuck place to place, obtained a colossal success in 
hard and fast. The very rate w'cre frightened, Sweden ahd Germany. But the best way of 
and scampered away ; wliile •phlegmatic turning rats to account is by making use of 
Brown, sitting up in bis bertb, deliberately, tbeir flesh as a dainty viand, in which the 
but with great emphasis, exclaimed, “Thank rats themselves set us the example. Bate 
heaven! tlie rats are sure to be drowned, are emu*eutly lutophagous, which is lucky 
whedier we arc drowned or no.” All hands, for us ; for, without ratopliagy, rats would 
passengers included, were called to the havu devoured all the other living inhabitants 
pumps. The first effect of which, with of the globe. Not only do nearly-related 
the thermometer n't eighty* was to create species devon* each other, but individuals of 
/'intense and general tliirst. They had just the same race also jpractise , cannibalism. 

' two butts of water left. One was tai»{>ed; j Fathers e&t their babes in the nest, to spore 
and—faugh !—^it filled the mr with Ja pesti- i them from the paius of tffethiug ; children 
lential smell The other—moss Wrible' eat their declining parents, to relieve them 
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of the burthen of Ufe, exaotly’like the Masaa- 
getse, the worthy ancestors of the modern 
Cossacks, Magendie; wanting somo’rats for 
an experiment, went niitaself to Montfancon, 
to fetch a dozen, which ho shut up together 
in a box. On reaching borne, there were 
only tliree surviving ; they had devo\ired«one 


Some cletj^ance of kind had need take 
plaeo ; for a female rat will' pi^duce five or 
six litters a yg&r, of from fonrteJS to eighteen 
young ones in each litter, • 

When the late Duke of Sussex was at 
Naples, in his early manhood, having heard 
8p<>ak of the rat-hunts and their results, the 
delicate rat-pies, enjoyed on board the 
English fleet, he expressecl a desire to be 
able to pronounce an opinion on the novel 
dish. Accordingly, after the breakfast to / 
which his Royal llighnesa was consequentiy 
invited, he heartily thanked the ollicers ior 
the treat which their captatory and culinary 
bkill had uiforded him. But still more re- 
pul:,ive quadrupeds than rats may be eaten 
with rcHsh. Vampire bats abound in tiic 
Samoa Islands ; they are aflso numerous at 
JIangaia. At Savage Island, they are re- 
gar! .( i>y tlie natives as a gite.at delicacy. 

that Mr. Williams, the missionary, was 
conveying to RanAonga as •curiosities, ami' 
which di(‘(. luring the voyage,'were skinned,^ 
br<)iic'il, and eaten by iiis travelling com-1 
peuioHs, a couple of yoiitlis from riaWge 
island, rigiiily so naiucik The Samoans 
viiieratcd them as ctus, or deities; and, if 
Satan is worshipped for his ugliness, it is not 
to he wondered at that tlie vampire should 
be selected to represent him. • 

JVlr. Williams, dnriug his Polynesian mis¬ 
sion, was called upon to settle certain scruples 
of conscience which arose out of a murine 
difiiculty. At a meeting held with the native 
Christiana, Lis advice was solicited, amsugsfc 
other topics, upon the lawfulness of I’ai- 
e-iting. As W aiigaia was not so abundantly 
supplied with fish as some otiicr islands, and 
as there were no quadrupeds there excejit 
rats, until Mr. Willianis’s arrival, these small! 
deer formed a common article of food, and 
the natives said they were o.-jceediagly good 
and sw'eet. Indeed, a common expression 
with them, when^peaking of anything deli¬ 
cious, was. “ It is as sweet as a rj,t.” Tliey 
found no oifficnlty^n catchiug them in great 
numbers; the capture was eifected in many 
ways, but principally by digging lioles and 
strewing a quantity of caudle-nut at the 
bottom as a bait. Wberi a suflieient a.sseta- 
blage of rats were congregated in a hole, a 
net was drawn over it, ami the whdle party 
secured. As soon as the game-bag was full 
enough to meat the demaml; the rat-feast 
w.as prep!U«d by singeing the hai^ off witli 
red-hot stones, and then baking the animals, 
e u:h neatly wrapfied in a fresh-gathered leaf. 
Saturday was the principal rat-catching day. 1 


because they liked to have auimal food to eat 
with their cold vegetables on the Sabbath. 
They, therefore, requested the missionary’s 
opinion, whether or nob it were a sin to eat 
rats. Mr. Williams told them that Eugiisli- 
merr were in the habit of looking upon rats 
as exceedingly disgusting; but not perceiving 
anything raoially wrong in the practice, he 
•onid, only recoinmeud them to take great 
care of the^ pigs and goats he had brought, 
by which means they would speedily obtain 
an abundant supply of animal food far superior 
to what they esteemed so sweet and good. 

The most magnificent rat battues in the 
world are held, at intervals, at Monl(aucon, 
already mentioned, outside Paris. Mont- 
faucon is an establishment, under governraeut 
rfiiperiutendence, whore worn-out horses are 
slain, stray dogs are made an end of^ and 
several other secret mysteries are aeconi- 
jdished. Wiiou Monsieur Brissot-'fLivars 
had charge ot the pui)lic s£ilul)rity—whicli 
gave him tlie coiumand of Montfaucou as 
well as of the Parisian sewera—^lie invited 
Ralzac, the novelist, to a field-day, which was 
eagerly accepted by thaf distinguished writer. 
T5ri.ssot-'L'hivars was enthusiastically fond of 
everylliing that l)eh)nged to his department, 
lie spoke of severs and drains with poetic fer¬ 
vour ; he quoted the Romans and their 
cloaca maxima, wdLh the ambition of sur¬ 
passing tlieir Buljterrauean architecture; he 
vaiinU'd- the pilgrimage to Montfancon as 
travellers now descant on the sublimities of 
Mont I’.lanc or the Jung Frau. It was 
agreed tiiat tlie Jiis|)ecfor of Salubrity, Bal¬ 
zac, Dr. (h'litil, .aii.i another gentleman should 
rciich their desthianoii at three in the moni- 
iiig. The party were exact at the rendt*- 
voiis. But to get t» Moiitfancoii in the dead 
of the night waa uq easy task. The rain had 
fallen in toneuta for four-aiid-twenty hours 
previouslj'; ilie roads outside the barriers 
were impracticalile for wheel carriages; and 
the pilgrims were ubsoluttdy obliged to per¬ 
form tlieir journey on foot, through puddles 
of water and sloughs of despond. Like an 
able geiierid, Briasot-Thivars sought to dissi¬ 
pate the increasing demoralisation of his 
army by an exciljjn* aildress. 

“ My dear friends, in a little quarter of an 
hour we shall be therS ; but I will not wait 
till tlie end of that quarter of an liour to let 
you know the aurpidse which X have spouially 
reserved for you, in .addithin to tlie Other 
suiprises which await you there.” 

” Wliat may be that wonderful surprise ?” 
asked l^alzac, in a tone which seemed to say, 
“If I don’t like the surprise, I won’t stir a 
step fiirtliei'.” 

“ Yesterila.y)” continued the bold inspector, 
“one of Lord ^gertous finest horses was 
obliged to be killed. I Have ordered it to bo 
set aside for your special use, and for youra 
alone.” 

Ih it intended that we should eat the 
horse 1” iifljuirod Balzac. 
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*' No: but ill the short space of one hour Tbi^ soon rcAchod &b foot of » olrcular 
you will enjoy the spectacle—the rare and wall, or nearly circular; for nomine here 
magnificent epectade —of beholding that presents a regular foism or a dfi^i«M plan, 
ffurautiu horse entirely devoored by the. rats The very salMtanoe ^ thiues dififbra n'om 


gigantic norse entirety aeToorea Dytiif. rats Tbe very sabstanoe of tiuum cttnera troia 
of Alontfaucou, who, be it known to you, are ordinary reality. The earth naa the incon- 
the most voracious and the most ferocious sistency of sponge ; the mud, the fluidity of 
creatures on tbe face of the globe. Every wa$.er tbe water, the thickness of fond ; the 
preliminary meaaure has been arranged, hillodcs scattered over the soil are foiaUe as 
And, now, let those who love mt, foil<^ saud ; the oottgges of the keepers and vork- 
me I ” * , ‘ men are tunlhle-do^ heaps ^ tottering 

His excited followers marched on fear- stonra; the, l^ve pomfo indoeed^ithia tbe 
leasly through the treaeheroua darkness and limits of/^hiC' establishment, liitfe the desolate 
the yawning wheel-ruta They beguiletl tlie aspect of five pundations ; and the only way 
time by pleaaing talk about the increasing to breathe is to hold your breath. The 
sale of horseflesh at Montfaucon, and the ladders were placed against the wall; and, 
culinary capabilities of the same raw material, after a difficult ascent, the party and their 
“ Horseflesh sold! horseflesh eaten! ” ex- dozen torch-bearers took their places on 
claimed Balzac, to whom hippopliagy was a the top of the wall. Before and below 


greater novelty than it would have been had j them was a vast iuclosure appropriated 
he survived to tbe present day. “What alto the slaughter of condemned horses, 
horrible perversion of taste it will be, to! Heaps of bones scattered here and iltere, 
return to cannibalism through the bye-ro.ad' indicated this funereal destination. It 
of liorse-eating! If they eat tlie horse' required a few minutes to accustom the 
to-day, they will cat the lioraemati to-morrow, j eyes to the gloomy scene before they could 
There is ouly the thickness of a saddle be-; well make out its detaila The bottom of 
tween the two repasfca” ' this ill-paved tub was traversed by long and 

Over tlie greasy, spongj- grounds, rendered irregular stone'gutters, all of which railiated 
still more spongy and givasy by the previous towards the circumscribing wall, on reacliiug 
rains, the adventurous expeihtion wended its which they, were closed by iron doora con- 
way, headed by the General of Public Salu- sisliug of perpendicular bars, so placed a.s to 
lirity, towards the part of the, establishment allow liquid matters to e.scape, but preventing 
where the spectacle had been prepared. A the passige of solid substances. The specta- 
dozen men employed on tbe place ‘preceded tors continue to wait on the top of their 
tiiem with a degree of mistfinoua cii'cuin- waFI. 

speetion, each having a lighted resin torch in Brissot-Thivaw palpitated with impatience 
his right hand, atnl a long ladder on his left and anxiety ; would his drama succeed or 
shoulder; four others, having ladders only, fail! The curtain was,now about to rise, 
followed with the silence of c(>n.spiratois. In-. Geiiiil sat astride on the wall, bi-eath- 
The night and the torch-light cast a Catiline- ing the .beneficent smoke of a cigar, as an 
like hue over the muta but steady-sti-pping ’ antidote to tin* powerful eptauatious from the 
baud., It suggested recollections of Sam -1 theatre of action. 

lancny, who was conducled to Montfaucon ' One of the iron gates in the wall opened, 
exactly thus, with', an escort of flambeaux,' Four men immediately entered, dragging 
to be hanged, in the reign of Francis the afte^ them, wifli ropes, the dead horse, the 
I’irst, for the good plea.sure of his excellent, hero of tlie fete, the principal actor who lia.s 
sister, Madame d'Angoulflrae. By the side' been so impatiently exjiected. As soon as 
of the present party there trotted a jiack of they had rapiilly disengaged the poor crea- 
diiigy dogs, of the same colour as the cloudy j ture from its last connection with human 
night, who had their own private reasons for society, they left it naked on the stones and 
joining the company besides the affection retreatefl hastily, slamming the iron gate 
tiiey lioreV) their masters.* Tliey were mas- behind Wiem. The overture was played ; the 
tiffs and bull-dogs descended, by careful piece now began. Brissol-Thivars looked at 


tiffs and bull-dogs descended, by careful 
crusaiiig, from the most formidable and 


dalzac ; Ihdzac looked aj; Brissot-Thirars ; 


famous Saxon and English races; with this great dramatic author (Brissot is meant 
square angular heads, short ears, prominent in tlie present <ustance),ahd this great public 
and bloodshot eyes, teeth of iron, and ele- were to form their judgment of each other’s 
pliantine feet and legs. If one of them only powers. They ha.il to decide, mutually, 
strayed out of the lin^ a hard kiel^ in the whether the one was up to the other’s mark, 
ribs brought him back again to his place ; At all the iron gates at the eud of the 
blit, speedy as was his oliedience, he found gutters, and doubtless from other unseen 
time, as he re-entered the ranks,, to show a vent-holfes, there instantly appeared several 
dgMible row of teeth ready to devour his rats, attracted by the mighty feast. They were 
mentor. Indeed, hhd tbe dogs been unaui- the scouts of the army in ambuscade. A few 
moQS and so iucliueil, in five minutes they, iudiriduals, detaclied from this first platoon, 
could have torn the whole exiiedilioii, guides advanced*on tlie tips of their toes to within a 
and visitors, to atoms, leaving hardly a re- few yards of the carcase y and there they 
cognisable scrap to be picked up afterw-ards. turned by common consent their sharp 
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mazzlesand tlieir qniTertiig vnellarB towards 
the gates by which they had entered, as if to 
make pare of a retreat in, case of nee(^. 

The .first signs of timidity^ disappeared 
when they found themselves joined by other 
rats, who came in crowds to shiure the ban¬ 
quet, Their numbers gave them, mutual 
encouragement; and tlie pavement begifb to 
be blackened all over with reinforcements 
of fresh regiments of rats. Balza! remarked 
' that, amoagst these*rats, tiiere was''a pro¬ 
gression of stature and strengtlf^'om the first 
to the laslj or lather from ^the first 
to those that followed, for tlTe last liad not 
yet shown themselvea The earlidkt arrivals, 

: lean, loiig^ and weakly, were followed hy 
others in better plight, who, in turn, were 
j followed by sfill more comely and thrifty 

I guests. The first comers were clearly the 
j| hungriest. 

ji Continuing the induction from their mien 

II and gait, liatzac attributed to each rat his 
|l profession or his position in the social scale. 

I “Here comes a hanger-on at the attorney’s 

I I office, at twenty francs a month wages. TTiat 
!{ next fellow is a clerk, with a salary of twelve 
|! hundred fiancs a year ; he better filled out, 
jl T’liere goes another who lives on his property; 
j he has his immoralities, and is growing 
j bald.” But the physiological dSseription did 
i: nut last long. 

: Tlio floor of the court disappeared under 

j an ever-thickening carpet of rata ; there were 
j black rats, brown rats, tawny rats, ysJli>w 
rats, chestnut rats ; rats _ of orders grey, 
j slate-coIonreJ rats, and even white rats. Just 
!| before it was completely covered, there 
J advanced from the mass a detachment of 
I rats, bcdde.r and more adventuroua th.an the 
I rest. They marched in three coluufiis, and in 
I the form of a triangle, up to the carcase, of 
I wdiich they took ])i>.ssessii)D. It was a suc¬ 
cessful military recognisance. Theii" other 
cumpaniOTis, thus encouraged, chai‘ge<l with 
much greater resolution. The leaders climb- 
j ^ ing up the horse’s flanks, ripj>ed up its skin 
fiom one end to the other, just as a tailor 
unstitches an old coat to tear it up into rags ; 
and then hundreds, thousands, myriads of ro - 
dents streamed in at evei’y ajierture, crowding 
thick and anxiously, like an an lienee rusidiig! 
out of a theatre on fire. They scrambled 
over one another; ami their rustling move¬ 
ments, their littltf shrill whistlings, iimudibh* 
at first, produced by their multi|)l4cation the 
hum and murmur of a crowd, in which you 
could almost fancy you heard the sound of 
human voices. Life was boiling in this 
animated mass. It made you shudder to think 
of what would be your ffite were you to fall 
into the midst of it from your perch on the 
wall. * 

“ Is ip not fine ?" exclaimed Brissot- 
Thlvars. 

“Su[j«rb!" replied Balzac, with a salute 
of the hand, "splendid 1 Are your lions 
there?” • ^ 


“As you say, my lions. I)o yod hear them 
roar ? ” 

“I do hear them. Wall roared Mont- 
faucon 1 ” 

“ I)o you know,” continued Brisaot-Thivars, 
pointing to thejncalculable l^ons of fearful 
destroyers who were heaving before bis 
eyes, “ that if, one of these days, from some 
cause net difficnlt to imagiue, these clouds of 
Tilts were to snake a descent on Paris, a whole 
quarter ^ould either be devoured or be put 
in terrible jeopardy ? ” 

“ Really ? ” demanded Balzac, delighted to 
hoar of the strange and dramatic danger, to 
which Paris was exposed. 

“ Nothing is more true. A landslip after 
a tempest might bring about the event.” 

“Paris inv^ed byMontfauconrats ! What 
a spectacle ! Cannot we try the exjjeri- 
inenl ? ” said Balzac, heated by his own idea. 
“ If, after the next thunder-storm, you could 
induce a landslip, my dear Inspector-?” 

“ What, I! 1 who am charged with the 
protection of Paris from all eventualities 
which nmy arise from Montfaucon! You are 
Ciirrying the joke too far, my dear Monsieur 
de lialzac. Do you not know-? ” 

“I am not joking at all,” interrupted 
Balzac. • 

“ Silence! ” said Dr. Gentil. “ The grand 
dissection is now going to begin.” 

The doctoi* was right. The. Montfaucon 
rats had opened the horse ; and they cut it 
uj), bored it, riddled it tlirough and through, 
and chopped it into roiueeiueal—a work of 
destruction which was hidden from sight a 
few luinutes afterwards, the horse having 
comiJetely diBai)i)e 4 ieJ beneath the hideous 
brutes, wlio, lianging on with the voracioya 
precision of leetJies to its rounded form, soon 
oflered the spectacle of a magnified liorse 
composed of tlibusaiida of living rats, alter 
the fashion of the 8liell;;Work toys and orna¬ 
ments that are made to represent men and 
animals. 

What a clash of arms ! The gnashing of 
their teeth was audible ; the sound of the 
knives and forks reaubed the eai's of the 
speclators in the boxes. Amongst these 
indefatigable gluttons, there were some as 
large as a I’ull-grewn tom-cat. But what cat 
would risk an eucoupter with such adver¬ 
saries as these ? He would have been 
devoured as easily as a jmrtridge by a fox ; 
he would have been swallowed whole before 
he readied the ground. 

“ It is time ! ” shouted Brissot-Thivars, by 
way of word of command to one of the 
men who, mounted on the wall, lighted up 
this scene with a pot of burning resin. “ It is 
time! ” 

At this •order from the chief, the man 
designated, thresw his torch into the arena ; it 
fell a short distance from the spot where the 
jackals of Montfaucon were litiishing their 
orgie. There was a shower of fire upon these 
greedy epicures; nothing else than a down- 
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fedl of incandescent flakes could have obtained 
the desired result. There uprose a wail, as 
if a multitude of in&nts were being murdered, 
and little spiral oolumus of reddish smoke 
rose in' corkscrews in the air. There opened a 
hole in the moving mass, at -the sMt where 
the melted resin had fallen. At the bottom 
of the hole a skeleton was visible; it was 
the skeleton of the horse—a horse nb Ipnge^. 
In the cavities, cells, and cortipartments of 
its friimework, ^ups of satiated rats had 
taken up tlieir lodging; some had gone to 
sleep, like drunkards, overcome by iutoxica- 
ti6n, falling under a public-house table. They 
were drunk with horseflesh. 

“ Now, let in the dogs ! ” was the second 
word of command given by Brissot-Thivars 
to his men. 

“ ISThat! It is not finished yet 1" cried 
Balzac, who had not lost a single item of the 
rare and novel observations which the spec¬ 
tacle afforded. 

“ Finished ! ” answered the Inspector of 
Public Salubrity, with ironical pri^. “Fi¬ 
nished 1 It is not even yet begun.” 

This magnificent ‘ boast confounded the 
visitors, but it pleased them, notwithstand¬ 
ing, Balzac felt at that moment such admi¬ 
ration for Brissot-Thivars, tli^». it tore from 
him the singular eulogy: “ Ah, you wonlil 
have made a famous manager of a theatre ! ” 

The compliment went' to the heart of the 
woi-thy inspector; his chin buried itself in 
his broad cravsit to hide its delight. Never 
had Public S.alubrity enjoyed a happier 
moment on eartli. 

The dogs entered the arena, and the carnage 
began. The first few miJiutes wei-e glorious 
far them. They were m-ad with joy. Tlicy 
killed ; they gave tongue ; they gave tongue, 
they killed ; they bagged tw/> at a shot, like 
fii-st-rate sportsmen. A'pair of rata were 
often entrapped in khe same snapping bite- 
An<l when they thought their victims dead, 
they shook them about, as puppies will shake 
an empty glove. Tlien they cast them aside, 
and recommenced the massacre j but all plea¬ 
sures end in exhaustion. The excitement of 
the flogs gradually diminished; cruelty gave 
place to clemency—clemane^V which was only 
fatigue in'disguisc, And'y®!-! 
scattered death around, in reality they had 
de.stroycd just nothing at all. Tlio first 
quarter of an hour was all their own, the 
second was by no means so. There were 
barkings which sounded much more like 
accents of pain than shouts of victory. The 
reaction had begun. There were mmiy and 
many bleeding ears; there were muzzles from 
which hung bunches of rats who were now 
taking tiifir revenge on the eneipy. It was 
in Vhin to try and shake tlie assailants off; 
they held ou so finn' and tigh^ that tlie coun¬ 
tenances of the combatants were disfigared 


for life. Others limped along with wounded 
feet, while others could not w a The 
rest» doubtless, defended thepselvls £«vely, 
but still they had to «et on tbeidi^ensive. 
The original position was oompletely changed. 
The chances might have turned out unfa- 
vowabk to the dogs, if their maateis/alarmed 
at their danger and also to crown the fSte, 
had not issued ^m the iron gate with naked 
arms hrandishfug cluhh, turning the tide of 
battle,' and changing Sdefeat inlft victory. * 
What the dogs was the si^t of this 

reinforcement J They recoverea their former 
energy. , 

The struggle was renewed. The men were 
superb. Every blow of the stick sent coveys 
of rats—one might have said partridges— 
fljring. The dogs snapped them up in mid¬ 
air, completing the illusion. The rats, ex¬ 
asperated, despairiuf', bounded over the backs 
of the dogs, climbed up the men, ran into 
their beards and hair, round their necks, 
between their legs, over their shoulders, 
p.'iutcd, whistled, clung together, and bit the 
sticks with such fmqr as to leave their teeth 
in them. Many broke their own necks by a 
rnslmgaiiLsl the wall, coramittiiigsiiicideratiier 
than yield,—like stoical rats uf antiquity, 
Naturally thp victory remained on the sidle 
of the men; but it cost them dear. A duel 
foiiglit with sabres with their fellow men 
would not have put them into a more pitiable 
condition. 

The fGto was ended. Brissot-Thivars, 
steaming with •nthusiasm, ran to Balzac, 
wlio received iiim in ids anus. 

“What a drama, is itnot'l” said the In¬ 
spector of Public Salubrity. ' 

“A drjinia?” exclaimed Balzac, delighted 
with his night’s amusement. “ Say a poem, 
and you will still be far shbit of the truth.” 
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THE UNKNOWN PUBLIC. 

Do tlie subscribers lo this jourual, tlie 
customers at tlie eminent publisUing-houses, 
the members of book-clubs and circulating 
libraries, and the purcliiisers and borrowers , 
of newspapeis and reviews, compose aIlo-| 
getber the great bulk of the reading ))ub!ic of | 
England ? There was a time when, if any¬ 
body’ had i>ut this question to me, I, for one, 
should certainly have .inswered, Yes. I 

1 know better now. I know that the public 
just now mentioued, viewed as an audience 
for litei-ature, is nothing nftre than a mi-' 
•lority. I 

'J'his discovery (which I venture to con-1 
sider cqn.'dly new and surprising) d;iwned[ 
upon me gradually. 1 luade my first ap-] 
jiroaches towards it, in w.’ilking about Lomlon, j 
more especiallv in the second ami third^'iite 
neighhourhooils. At such times, whenever 11 
pa-s-xed a small stationer's "or small tobacco-1 
uist's-shop, 1 became conscious, muchanically I 
HB it were, of certain publications whicli j 
iiivaiaably occupied the windows. These puh-; 
licalions all appeared to be «>f tlm Hitme small i 
quarto size ; tlieyneeraeti to consist mei’ely of, 
a few unbound p.iges; each one of them had | 
a jiicture on the upjier half of the front leaf, j 
and a quantity of small print,on the under. 1. 
noticed Just as much as this, fur some time, | 
and no more. None of the gcittleinen whoj 
■ arc so good as to guide my taste in literary 
luatlers, had ever directed iny attention 
towards these mysterious publications. My 
favourite Beview is, us £ firmly believe, at 
this very day, unconscious of their existence. 
My enterprising librarian wlio force#all sorts 
of books oil my attention that 1 don’t want to 
read, because he has bought whole editions 
of them a great bargain, has never, yet tried 
mo with the limp uuboimd picture quarto of 
the aiimll shops. Day after day, and week | 
after week, the mysterious jmblicatioiis, 
haunted luy walks, go where I might; and, I 
still, 1 was too inconceivably careless to stop 1 
and notice them in detail. 1 left London and 
travelled about England. The neglAled 
publications followed me. There they were I 
in every town, large or small. *I saw theni in 
fruit-shops, in oyster-ehojis, in lollypop-shoiia. 
Villages even—picturesque, Btrong-smelling 
villages—were ndt free from them. Wherever, 


the speculative daring of one man could 
open a shop, and the human appetites and 
necessities of his fellow mortals could keep it 
from shutting up again, there, as it appeared 
to me, the unbound picture quai-to instantly 
entered, set itstdf up obtrusively in tlie win¬ 
dow, and insisted on being looked at by 
everybody. “Buy me, borrow me, stare at 
me, steal mo—do anything, 0 inattentive 
htranger, except contemptuously pass rue by! ” 

Under this sort of com pulsion, it was not long 
before I began to stop s.t sbop-window-s and 
look attentively at these all-pervadiiig speci- 
nieiiH of wliat was to me a new species of lite- 
lary jiroductic^i. I made acquaintance with 
one of them among the deserts of West Corn¬ 
wall, with another in a populous thoroughfare 
of Whitechapel, witlua third in a dreary little 
lost town at the north of Scotland. 1 went into 
a lovely comity of South Wales ; the mode.st 
railway had not penetrated to it, but the 
audacious [ncturc cpiartu bad fuuml it out. 
Who could resist this perpetual, this inevi¬ 
table, this magiiitic,piitly unlimited appeal to 
notice and jiatrouage ? From looking in #t 
the windows of the shops, 1 got on to enter¬ 
ing the shops themselves, to buying speci- 
iiieiis of this Idbust-flight of small publica¬ 
tions, to making strict eKamination of them 
from the fii-st page to the last, and finally, to 
instituting inquiries about them in all sorts 
of weli-iiiforiiied quarters. The result—the 
astonishing result—has been the discovery of 
an Unknown Public ; a public to be counted 
by millions ; the myslerlons, the unfathom¬ 
able, the universal public of the peiiiiy-uovel 
Journals.* • * 

I have five of ihgse journals now be¬ 
fore me, represented by one sample copy, 
bought bnp-liazard, of each. There are many 
more ; but these five represeut the successful 
and well-established members of the literary 
family. The eldest of them is a stout lad of 
fifteen years standing. The youngest is an 
infant o( three months old. All five are sold 
at the same price of one penny ; all five are 
published regularly once a week; all five 
contain abost the same quantity of matter. 

■'ll may bo as well to explsiii thot [ uso this awkward 
oompounii word iu order to mark the distiuc iou between 
a (lonuy jounial and a peuiiy newepaiier. The ‘•journal " 
1» what 1 am now writing about. Too “ iiewspapsr ’’ Is 
on outiroly dilferont Butyeot, with wUioh this article has 
no couuoctioii, 


voi» xvia. 
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HOUSEHOTJD WOEDS. 


[Conducted !>)' 


The wreklj' circulation of the most successful 
of five, is now publicly advertised (and, as 
I am intinriued, without exaggeration) at half 
a Million. Taking the other four as attaining 
altogether to a ciTOulation of another half 
million (which is proluibly ranch under tlie 
right estimate) we have a sale of a Mil¬ 
lion weekly for five penny journals, Eeekon- 
ing only three readei-s to each copy ^lold, the 
result is a pvhlic of three miftione —a publit 
unknown to the literary world; unknown, as 
discijiles, to the whole body of professed 
critics ; unknown, as customers, at the great 
liljraries and the great publisliitlg-houscs ; 
unknown, as an audience, to the distiu- 
guisbed English writera of our own time. A 
roadiug public of three millions which lies 
right out of the pale of literary civilisa¬ 
tion, is a phenomenon worth examining— 
a mystery which the 8hari)est man among 
us may not find it easy to solve. 

In llie first place, who are Ihe three mil¬ 
lion—the Unknown Public—ns I have ven¬ 
tured to call them ] The known reading 
public—the minority already referred to— 
are easily discovered and classified. There is 
the religious public, with booksellers and | 
literature of its own, whieli includes reviews i 
and newspapers ns well as liooks. 7'here is 
the public wliich reads for Luforination, and | 
devotes itself to Histories, Biogrnphie->, i 
Essays, Treatises, Voyages and Travehs. 1 
There is the public which roads for amuse¬ 
ment, and patronises the (Jirculatiiig Libra-j 
Ties and the railway Ixjok-afalls. There is,! 
lastly, the public which rea<is nothing but j 
newspapers. We all know wliere fo lay our 
hands on the people ujio represent these; 
various cl.-isses. We see the books they like ■ 
on their tables. We meet tiiem out at dinner,' 
and hear them talk of their favourite authoi s. i 
We know, if we arc at all'conversant with , 
literary matters, even the very districts of 
Lomion in which certain classes of people' 
live wlio are to bo depended upon beforehand : 
as the picked readers for certain kinds of 
books. Rut w'hat do we know of the enor-, 
nious outlawed majority—of the lost literary ■ 
tribes—of the prodigious, the overwheliniiig 
thiee millions 1 Absolutely nothing. 

J, luyssiif—and 1 sa/ ik to my sorrow— 
have a very large gircle of acfiuaintance. 
Ever since 1 undertook the intefesting task i 
of exploring the Unku<jwii Puldic, 1 have; 
been trying to discover among my dear friends 
rnri my bitter enemies, both alike on my 
visiting list, a subscriber to a penny novel- 
jounml—and I have never yet succeeded in 
the attempt. I have heai’d theories started 
98 to the probable existence of |)eiiiiy novel- 
%urha1s in kitchen dressers, in the back par- 
IsQl'S of Easy Shaving Shofm, in Urn greasy 
at “the small Chop 
,|9ouses. But I have never yet met with any 
■tnan, woman, or child who could answer the 
iuouiry, “ l)o you subscribe to a penny jour¬ 
nal?" plainly in the affirmative, And who 


could produce tjm periodical in question. I 
have learnt, years ago, to delimit of ever 
meeting^with a single woman, after a certain 
age, who has not had an oflta* of marriage. 
1 have given up, long since, all idea of ever 
discovering a man who h.ns himself seen a 
ghost, as, distinguished from that ci^.licr iu- 
evitfiible man who has had a bosom friend 
who has unquestionably seen one. These are 
two uinoii^many other^pirationsof a wasted 
lifewW&h I have, definif^ily given up. lhave 
now to {u l'l^ e more to the number of ray 
vanisbed Kfusions, c 

In the abeen*;e, therefore, of any positive 
information on the subject,'it is only possible 
to ]iuvsuc tbe investigatiou, which occupies 
these pages by accepting such negative evi¬ 
dence as may help us to guess with more or 
lo.ss accuracy, at the social peuitinn, the habits, 
tbe tastes, and the average intelligence of the 
Unknown Public. Arguing caretully by in¬ 
ference, we may hope, in this matter, to ar¬ 
rive, by a circuitous roail, at something like 
a safe, if not a satisfactory, conclu.siou. 

To begin with, it may be tairly assumed— 
seeing that, the staple commodity of each one, 
of tlie live jounipls before me, is com]>osed of 
iSlories—that tlio Unknown Public rcatls for 
its aiiinsement more than for its iuforunitioi# 
.ludging by n>y own experience, 1 hhoiild 
be inclined to add, that the Unknown I’ubiic; 
looks to quajftity rather than (luality in 
spending it.s penny .a week on literature. In 
buyng my live sjiecinien co])ies, at five difle- 
I'cnt .sliojis. I iinrposely apjiroHclied the imli- 
vidual behind the counter, oil each oce.asion, 
in the cliaracterof a member of ilie Unknown 
Public—say, Number Three Million and One 
—who wished to be guided in laying out a 
penny erttirely by tlie recoraniendation of tlic 
shopkeeper himself. 1 ‘expected, by tliis 
course of proceeding, to hear a liltle popular 
criticism, and t'l gel at what tlie conditions 
of success miglij; be, in a hranch of liteialiu-e 
which was qiiile new to me. No sucli result, 
how'cver, occurred in any case. The dialogue 
lietweeii buyer and seller always took some 
such pr.acticai turn as this : 

A’icnilier Three Million and One .—“ I want 
to take ill one of the penny journals. Which 
<io you recommend 

Eiitef'j^rimng I'vMMer .—“ Some likes one, 
and some likes anotiier. They're all good 
pcnnorllis. Seen this one*?” 

“Ye.s.’’. 

“ Seen that one ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Ijook what a pennortli! ” 

“Yes—but about the slorics in this one? 
Are they aa good, now, as the stories in that 
one 1 ” 

“*WeU, you see, some likes one, and some 
likes another.^ Hoinetimes J sells more of one, 
and sometimes I sells more of another. Taka 
’em all the year round, and there ain’t a pin, 
as I knows of, to choose betW'cen’em. There’s 
just about as much in oAe as there is in 












another. All good pen^ortha. Wliy, Lord journals. There is no eartlily subject that It 

bless your soul, Just take ’hm up and look for is possible to discuss, no private affair tliat it 

yourself, and say if they ain’t go^ poonorths! is possible to conceive, which the amazing 

Look .what a lot of print in evbry one of Unknown Public will not confide to the 

’em! My eye! What a lot of print for the Editor in the form of a question, and which 

money! ” * the still more amazing editor will not set 

I never got any farther than this, try as I himself seriously and resolutely to answer, 
might. And yet, I found the sliopk^epers, Hidden under cover of initials, or Christian 
both men and women, ready enough to talk on names, or conventional signatures, such as* 
oUier topics. On each o^fisioa, so far from SuiwAiber. Constant Reader, and so forth, 

receiving auy pracfical hints thahj was in- the editqr^s curieapoudeuts seem, many of 

terrnptlng business, I fou'ndjmyself sociably them, to judge by the published answers to 

delayed ip^tlie sliop, after PNiad made luy their questions, utterly impervious to the 

j purchase, as if I had l>een ag old acquaintance, senses 4)f ridicule or shame. Young girls 

|j I got all sorts pf curious information on all beset by perplexities which are usually* sup- 

' sorts of suhjocli^—excepting the good pen- jiosed to be reserved for a mother’s oi; an elder 

>1 north of print in my pocket. Does the sister’s ear only, consult the editor. M.irried 

|| reader know the singular facts in coiiiiec- women, who have committed little frailties 

;j lion with Everton Tolfcy ? It is like Eau do consult the editor. M.ile jilts in deadly 

■' Cologne. Tnere is only one genuine r ceipt fear of actions for breach of promise of 

ii for making it, in the world. It has liecii a marriage, consult the editor. Ladies whose 

family iulieritance from remote a!iiic]'iity. complexions are on the wane,.and who wish 

' You may go lieiv, tliere, and every wliere, and to know the lieat artincial means of re.storiiig 

buy what you think is Everton Toff- y (or tliem, consult the editor. Geutleiuen who 

i| Eau de Cologne) ; but there is only one pla'-c waul to dye their hair, and get rid of their 

j. in l.undon, as there is only one place in corns, consult the gditor. Inconceivably i 

i (Cologne, at which you can obtain the genuine dense ignorance, inconceivably petty malice, | 

j article. That iiiforniatioil was given me at and Inconceivably complacent vanity, alt 

one penny journal sliop. At another, the’consult the editor, and all, wonderful to , 

i proprietor explained his new system of St.iy -1 relate, get serious answers from him. No i 

'i making to me. fie offered to provide niy ;niort:d pu.sition is too difficult lor this won- 

‘ wife with something that would support her j dcrtul man; tlicrc i,s no change of char.icter 

|j muscles and not pinch her'iiesli ; and, w'IihI as ;;euerid referee,’which be is not prepared [ 

!; . wa.s more, he was not the man to ask for | to assume on the inslajit. Now he is a lather, I 

• his bill, afterwards, except in tlie Sase of i now a motlicr, now a 8cho(>lnn»ter, now a ! 

! giving both of ns jsirfect satisf.iction. Tliis confessor, now a dm-tor, now a lawyer, now a I 

' man was so talkative and iutelligent; he young lady’s coniiilaute, now a young gentle- ! 

i conhl tell me alljibout so many otlier things man’s liosom friend, now a lecturer on murals, ' 

i! besides stays, that I took it for granted be and now an authiTrity in cookery. | 

'1 could give me the infuriualioa i>f wliich Ii However, our present business is not t^itli i 

; stood m need, ^ut liei'C again I was disap-. the editor, but wnii Ids reailers. Asa nieana ; 

i pointed. He had a perfect siiow-drilt of of getting at she average intelligence ot the | 

; })enny journals all over his counter—he | UnUuowii Public,—as a means of testing the i 

snatched Uicta up by liundfuls, and gesticn- general aiuoiint of edimation widch they h.ave i 

.j lated with them cheerfull/; he smacked and acquired, and of ascertaiuiug wliat sliare of | 

,j patted tlieni, and bruslied them all up in a taste and delicacy they have inherited from 

j heap, to express to me that ‘‘tlio whole Nature—tliese extraordinary Answ’ers to 

j lot would bo worked off by the evening;i Cori’espoudeiits may fairly be produced in 
,! but he, too, wlien I brought him to close; detail, to serve us for a guide. I must pre- 
quarters, only repeated the one iiievitahle mise, that I have not maliciously limited 
j ^ lorm of words ; “ A good poiiiiorth ; that's tliem up out^of* many numbers ; I have 

I' where it is! lilcss your soul, l«ok at any merely looked into ruy five sample copies of 

I one of them for yourself, and see wliat a five separate jmirmfls,—all, I repeat, bought, 

I pennorth it is !accidentally, just as they happened to catch 
; Having, infercnlially, arrived at the two niy attention in the shop windows. I have 
j conclusions that? the UnknownT’ublic reads not w'aitcd for b.ad specimens, or anxiously 

I for amnscmeul, and that it looks to ijuautity watched for good; I have impartially taken 

I In its reading, rather than to quality, I might my chance. And now, just as iuqaurttally, 

have found it dilfieiiU to jiroceed I'urliber I iiip,inro one journal after another, on the 

towards the making of new discoveries, but Uoi respoiideuts' page, exactly as the five 

for the existence of a very remarkable aid to happen U> lie on my desk. The result is, tliat 

inquiry, which is couiuiou to all lhe*peniiy I have the pleasure of presenting to those 
Bovelgournals alike. The peculiar facilities ladies and gjiitlemen who may honour mo 
to which 1 now refer, are presented in the with their atteution, the following members 
Answers to (Jorrespondents. The page con- of the Unknown Public, who are lu a condi- 
taining these is, beyond all 'comparison, tioii to speak quite unreservedly for them- 
the most interesting page in the penny > selves. 
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HOTJSEHOLD WOEDS. 


[Conducted hy 


A reader of a penny novei-journal wlio virtuous editor that his remarks are neatly 
'wants 11 leceipt for gingerbread. Areule.r expressed. A guilty (female) rearier, wiio 
who coniplains of fulness in his throul. confides her fi-ailties to a moral editor, and 
Several readers who want cures for gi-ey shocks him. A pale^accd reader, vidto asks 
Lair, for warts, for sores on the head, for if she shal) darken her skin. Another pale- 
ueivouBuess, and for worms. Two readers faced r^jfder, who asks if she shall put on 
who have trifled .with Woman's Aifeclious, rouge. An undecided reader, who jguiks if 
and who want to know if Woman can sue, tbei'^ is any inconsistency in a dancing- 
them for breach of promise of mairi^e. A j inisti*ess being a teacher at a, Sunday-school. 

. reader who wants to know wliat th^imredvA tKisliful i-iadei;,'wlio 1^ been four years Jn 
initials I. H. S. nieau, and how fo,get rid of. love wit^ a lady, and liaijnot yet nAentiimed 
small-pox marks. Another reader who do -1 it to her. A^ieculative reader, who wishes 
sires to be informed what an esquire is.' to know can sell lemonad't without a 
Another who cannot tell how lo pronounce licence. An umierluiu reader, who wants to 
picturesque and acquiescence. Aiiotiier wlio be told wikctbcr he had hettei' declare his 
requires to be told that chiar'oseuro is a)^feelings frankly .and honourably at once, 
term used by painters. Tliree readers who; An indignant female reader, who revUes all 
want to know how to soften ivory, how to! the geqtlemen in iier neighbourhood because 
get a divorce, and how to make black var- tfiiey don’t. take-tUe ladies out. A scorbutic 
nisii. A reader who is not certain wliat the reader, wlio wants lo lie cured. A pimply 
word Poems moans ; not certain lliat Ma- reader in tlie same condition. A jilted 
zejqia was written by Lord Eyrou ; not reader, who writes to know what his best 
ceriaiu whether tliere are such things in the revenge may be, and wlio is advised by a 
World as printed and jmblished Lives of wary editor to try inditrereiice, A domestic 
Ki'iioleon IJonnjMirte. re.'uier, who wishes to he told the weight of 

Two afflicted leaders, well worthy of a a iiewly-born child. An inquisitive reader, 
place by themsclve^ who want a rpceipt who wants to know if the name of David’s 
apiece for the cure of kiiock-km-es ; and wlio mother is iiientiohed in tlie Scriptures, 
are referred (it is to he hu}>ed, by a straiglit- ■ Here an; ten editorial sentimiMits on tilings 
legged editor) to a former aii8*Ci'iT, addl•os^ed in general, whieli are iironouiiced at the 
to other sufferers, which coutaius the in- espicss rcque.st of correspondents, and which 
formation tliey require. are therefore likely to be of use in assisting 

Two readeiu respectively unawme, until ns lo form an estiniato of the iuteilectual 
the editor has enlightened them, tlial the coiuiition of the Unknown Public: 
author of Eohiuson Crusoe was Daniel 1. !A.I1 mouths are lucky to marry iu, when 
Defoe, and the author of the Irish Melodics your union is hallowed by love. 

Thomas Moore. Another reader, a trifle 2. AV lien you have a sad trick of blushing 
denser, wlio requires to he told that the on being introduced to a,young lady, and 
histories of Greece and *Itome are ancient wlien you want to correct the liabit, summon 
lifstories, and the histoiies of France and to your aid a miuily conlideiice. 

England modern histories. I 3. If you want to write, neatly, do not 

A reader who wants to know the right hour, bestow too much ink on oecasiona] strokes, 
of the day at wiiich to visit a pewh-married ' 4. You siionlJ not sliake hands witli a 

Couple. A reader who wants a receipt for' lady on your fust introduction to iier. 

Equid blacking. | 5. You can sell ointment without a patent. 

A lady reader who expresses her senti-; G. A widow sliould at once and most de¬ 
ments prettily on crinoline. Another huiy cidedly di.scourage the lightest attentions on 
reader who wants to know liow to make the part of a married man. 
crunijiets. Auotiier who has received pre-i 7. A rash and thoughtless girl will scarcely 
Bents from a gentleman to whom she is not make n steady tlioiigiiiful wife, 
engaged, and who wants the editor to tell: 8. We do not object to a moderate quan- 

her wbethtr she is right o'r wrong. Two tity of criKoline. 

lady readei's wlio requite lovers, and wish the j 9. A scnsilile and iioiioiirahle man never 
editor to 2 )rovide them. Two timid girls, j flirts iiinisclf, and ever Uesi^A^cs fluts of tlie 
who are respectively afraid of a French utiier sex. 

invasion and dragon-fiies. ' 10. A collier will not better his condition 

A sad dog of a reader who wants the ju-i- by going to Prussia, 
vate address of a certain actress. A reader I At the risk of lieing wearisome, I must 
with a noble ambition who wishes to lecture,' once more repeat that tiiese selections from 
andwanlstoheoTofanestabiisbmentat which tlie Answers to Correspondents, incredibly 
he can buy discourses ready-made. A natty | absurd as tliey may appear, are 'iiresented 
reader, who wants German jiolisl^ for boots | exactly as I find them. FTolhing is exag- 
and shoes. A sore-headed reader, who is gerated for the sake of a joke; nothing is 
e^orially advised tb use soap and warm, invented, or misquoted, to serve tiie purpose 
A virtuous reader, who wiiles to of any pet theory of my own. The sample 
fondemn married women fur listening to com- produced of the three million penny readers 
jpUmeuU^ and who is informed by an equally i is left to speak for itself j to*give some idea 
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of tlie'social and intellectual materials of | the end—formed the common literary source 
which a portion, at least, of the IJukuown from which the five authors drew their 
Puldic may fairly be presumed to be com-1 weekly supply; all collecting it by the same 
posed. Having so far disposed of ^his first means; all carrying it in the same quanti- 
part of the matter in hand, the second part' ties,; all pouring it out Iwfore ^e attentive 
followssnatorally enough of its own accord, i puijlie in the same way. After reading my 
We have all of ns formed some oplnioK by 1 s.-iinples of these stories, I understood why it 
this time on tile subject of the Public itself: I wsis that the fictions of the regularly-esta- 
the next thing to doss to fiwl out what that l^liahted writers for the penny journals 
i Public reads. • , •*■ 1 are neveV republished. There is, I liouestly 

) I have nlre-ady said that thh^aple com- believe, no man, wom.an, or child in England, 
j modity of till journals appears to be formed not a member of the Unknown Public, who 

I of stories. The five specimfti copies of tlie' couM be'got to read them. The one tiijng 

) five separate weekly publications tow before' wliich it is possible to advance in their 

i me, contain, altogetlier, ten serial 8ti»rie.s, favour is, that there is apparently no wicked- 

1 one reprint of a famous novel (to be here- ness in them. There seems to be an intense 

j after referred to), and seven short tale-s, each in-ilwclling respectability in their dulness. 

I of which begins and ends in one number. If they Jesul to no intellectual result, even of 

Tlie remaining pages are filled up with mis- the humblest kind, they may have, at least, 

i ceilaiieons contributions, in literature and | this negative advantage, that they can do no 
'• ait, drawn from every conccivaifle HOui\e.! moral harm. If it be objected that I am 
1 Pickings from Punch and Plato ; wood-' condemning these stories alter having merely 
j ongraviuis, repi'esonling notorious jieople j read one number of each of them, I have ' 

! mid views of famous places, which strongly; only to ask in return, whether anybody ever { 

suggest that the original blocks have seen'waits to go all throngha novel betwepassing ' 
belter days in other pcriodiq;tls; modern and an ojtinion on the guodne.ss or the badness of j 

ancient anecdotes ; sliort memoirs ; scraps it 1 In the latter case, we throw the stery i 

1 of poetry ; choice morsels of general informs- down liefore wc g®t tlirough it, and that is 1 

j tion; honseliold receipts, ’ridtlle.^, and its condenmation. There is I'oom enough for | 

extracts from moral writers; all appear in promise, if not for performance, in any one 1 

the most orderly manner, arranged under part of any one genuine work of fiction. If I ! 

separate lieads, and cut up neatly into short liaJ found the smallest promise in tiie style, 

paragraphs. However, the prominent feature in tlie dialogue, in the presentation of 

; in each journal is the serial story, wliich is. character, in the aiTangcment of incident, in 
! placed, in every case, as tlie first article, and' any of the five specimens of ctieap fiction be- 
i wliich is illustrattsl by the only wowl-engrav-. fore me, eacli one of which extended, on the li 

• ing that appeals to have been expressly cut' average, to ten erf)lurnna of small print, 1 

; for the purpose. To the serial story, there-11 sliouhl have.gone on gladly and hopp- j 
j fore, wo may fairly devote our clWef atten -1 fully to the next number. But I discovered I 

tion, because it ^s clearly reganled as the'nothing of the sort; and I put d'lwn my J 

I chief attraction of these very singular pub- ■ weekly sample* just as an editor, under 1 

! lications. ' similar circumstances, j»nts down a mauu* 

i Two of my specimen-copies contain, re- scrijit, after getting tlirough a certain 
' spcctively, the lii'st ch apt era of new wtories.; number of p.agcs—or a reader a book. 

’ 111 tiie case of the other tiii ee, 1 found the And this sort of writing appeals to a 

stories ill various stages of progre.s.s. The, monster audience of at least three millions 1 

1 first thing that struck me, after reading the The former proprietor of one of tliese penny 

separate weekly portions of all five, was their journals commissioned a tlioroiighiy com[ie- 

I extraordinary sameness. Each portion juir- tent peraon to translate The Count of Monte 

' -ported to be written (and no doulit was Christo, for hispsriddioal. He knew that there 

written) by a different antlmr, aifd yet all was liardly a laiiguagp in the civilised world 

I five might have been produced by tlie into wliich that consumumte specimen of the 

• I saiiio mm. Kafth part of each successive rare and difficult art of story-telling had not 
; story, settled dontii in turn, as £• read it, to'been translated. In France, in England, in 

'ii the same dead level of the smoothest and flat-j America, in Eussln, in Germany, in Italy, in 
test conveiitionality. A combination of fierce! Spain, Alexandre Dumas had hold hundreds 
melodrama and meek domestic seiitiiuent; of thousands of readers breathless. The j 
|i short dialogues and p.iragra[>hson tlie Fj-eiich j proprietor of the penny jonrual naturally 
ji pattern, with moral Eiiglisii reflections of tlie | thought that he could do us much with the 1 
I sort that occur on the top lines of children’s i Unknown Public. Strange to say, the result ! 
eopy-Viooks ; incidents and characters Lil;en of this apparently certain experiment was a 

Item the old exhausted miu|s of the clrcu- failure. The circulation of the journal in 

latiiig library, and presented as corapliicently question, seriously decreased from the time 

and confidently as if they weiHs original ideas; wlioii the first of living story-tellers became a 

descriptions aa^ reflections for the beginning contributor to it! The same experiment was 

of the number, and a “strong situation,”• tried wit(j the Mysteries of Paris and the 
dragged in the neck ifikd shoulders, fori Wandering Jew, only to produce tlie same 
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result, ^uatlier penny journal gave Dumas penny journals, is already being made. 1 
a commii^iiion to writ« a new story, expressly iiave iiiei^ioned, in one place, a reprint of a 
for translation in its columns. The speculation novel, and later, a remarkable exception to 
was tried, and once a>i'ain the 'inscrutable the drearily common-place character of the 
tTukuowu Public held ba<-k the liand of wel- rest of the stories. In both tliese cases I 
come from tlie spoilt cluld of a whole world refer to Qiie and the same fiction—the 
of noTCl-reatlers. Keuifworth of Sir Walter Scott, which is 

Ifow is this to be accounted fort. Does now l>eiug reprinted as a serial attraction 
a rigid moral sense periueate tlys XJn Known'‘iu a penn^ journal. Hese is the great master 
Public from one end of it to tlio ottier, ami of niodeVn fiction .api)e«divg, at this time of 
did tiio productions of tlie French novelists day, to a ncwj^biic, and (amazing anomaly !) 
shock that sense from tl»e very outset ? iiiarcliiiig iiFcompauy witli writvOs who have 
The page oontaiuiiig the Answers to Corre- the rudiments of their craft still to learn! 
spondents would be enough in itself to dis- To my miifd, one result strains certain. If 
pose of this theory. But there are other and Kenilworth be appreciated by the Unknown 
better means of arriving at the truth, w'liich Public, then the veiy best men among living 
render an 3 ' further reference to the corre- Eiigli.sh writers will one of these days be dalied 
spondents’ }iage unneces^aiy. Some time on, as a matter of necessity, to make their 
since, an eminent iioveli.sl (the only living appearance in the pages of the penny journals. 
English author, with a literary [lositioii, who Meanwhile, it is perhaps liai’dly too much 
has, as yet, written lor the Unknown Publie) to say, that the future of English fiction may 
pi-oduced his new novel in a penny journal, rest with this Unknown Public, which is now 
No sliadow of a moral objection has ever wailing to be taught the difference between 
been urged by any readers against tlic works a good book and a bad. It is probably a 
published by the author of It Is Never Too | (juesiiou of time only. ITie largest audience 
Ijate To Mend; but even he, nnless I have! lor periodical lij,erature, in this age of 
been greatly misinformed, failed to make the jieriudicals, must obey the universal law of 
impression that had been anticipated on the ju-ogress, and must, sooner or later, learu to 
impenetrable Three Millions. The great sue- discriiuinale. 'When that period comes, the 
cess of Ills novel was not obtained in its readers wlio rank by millions, will be the 
original ^rial form, but in its rejiublislied readers who givs'llie widest reputations, who 
form, when it appealed from tlie Unknown retuiu the richest rewards, and who will, 


to the Known Public. Clearly, the nior-d theiefioi-e, command the service of the best 
obstacle was not the obstacle which militated writers of their time. A great, an nnparal- 
agailist the success of Alexandre Dumas and leled prospect awaits, periiaps, the coming 
Eugdne Sue. generation of English novelists. To the 

What was it, then? !^’lainly this, os 1 jieuny journals of the pretient time belongs 
bejiove. The Unknown Public is, in a the credit of having discovered a new public, 
literary sense, hardly beginning, as yet, to Wlieu that public shall discover its need of 
learu to read. 'I'he members of it are a great writer, the great writer will have 
evidently, in the mass, from no fault of such .an audience as has never yet been 
theirs, still ignorant of almost everything known. 

which is generally lAiovvn and understood - 

among readers whom circiunstauees have mmti,' r Acm vrr'T'T’n m ;''thw 

placed,sociaUy and intellectually, in the rank ATlN'n 

above them. Tlie mere references in Moiite uAUJNIIjEI. 

Christo, The Mysteries of Paris, and Wliite A.v Imperial rescript, bearing the date of 


Christo, The Mysteries of Paris, and Wliite A.v Imperial rescript, bearing the date of 
Lies (the scene of this last English fiction the twentieth of August, eighteen hundred 
having been laid on French gioiind), to and fifty-four, and tlie signature of the 
foreign unties, titles,, manners and cus- Bmiieror Francis Joseph of Austria, has 
tomfl, puzded the Unknown Public on tbe abolished for evermore, within the realms of 
tbresh'old. Look back at the answers to tbe whole Austrian empire, that terrible 
correspondents, and then say, out of fifty chastisement, running tbe gauntlet. Terrible 
Bubscriliers to a jiBuny journal, how many it was iudecd: a cruel aiitj, barbarous rem- 
are likely to know, for example, that uant of those dark and dismal times, colled 
Mademuiseile means Miss '! Besides the the middle ages. 1 witnessed the last execu- 
diificalty in appealing to tiie penny audi- lion of this kind, and record it for the benefit 
ence caused at the beginning by such of those who still cling with a strange fond- 
siiuple obstacles 'as this, there was tlie ness even to the worst legacies of bygone 
great additiouid difficulty, in the case of centuries. 

Mi three of tbe fictions just meutioued, of On'an antumn morning in the year 
accustoming untried readers to the delicacies eighteen hundred and fifty-one, the garrison 
and subtleties of literary art. An immense of tbe fortress of Theresieustadt on the Eger 

E ublic has been discovered: the next thing to River, in ](kihemi^ was formed in a large 
e done is, in a literary sense, to teach that square on the spacious place before the resi- 
pabiic how to read. • deuce of tlio corumaudaut. In the middle 

Am attempt, to th»'credit of one of the of the square, dmwn up in a file, stood & 
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company of a Bifle Battalion* to which the him, he became even more sullen, more 
delinquou' belonged. It was unarmed, each more cruel than ever; but always—£ia it 'was 
private (there were three hundred^ being well understood—for the benefit of the ser- 
jirovided with a switch, and placed at a small vice; tlic slightest demands of which he per- 
distance from Ids neat man. At tlfc tenth formed with the sains immutable strictness 
stroke of the clock the drums were beaten, as be enforced them to be done, br others. 

. _ ji _ . ‘t. _ - _ ,1...... _ _^1 K r ___ •. _At.. A* _ijr.-i_ 


and amidst a silence, deep and opfiressive, 
the prisoner was marched into the square. 


A few weeks previous to the dreadful pun- 
ishmeut which lie Lad now to undergo, he 


lie was as fine-looking a pian sas ever I was qiodnting guanl in the outworks with 
have set eyes u{)ou ; ^all, powerful, aed well some twenty or twenty-five men of his own 
formed, rlis handsome featbret, to winch a company. It was a cliilly, rainy iiii;ht; and, 
black raousti^he gave a bold !!ksl martial when the sentries were relieved, they were 
expression, shone lurth in tb^full glow and glad to stretch themselves—wet as they were 
vigour of manhood; only they svero of a —ujion the floor near the large stove in Ulia 
deadly paleness. middle of the guard room. The floor not 


vigour of manhood; only they svero of a —ujion the floor near the large stove in Iflia 
deadly paleness. middle of the guard room. The floor not 

He was a non-commissioued officer ; and, being very clean (floors seldom are in* these 
during the last campaign in Italy, in eighteen localities), and the white uniforms of the men 
hundred and forty-nine, he had distinguished being wet, it was no wonder that the dirt 
himself iu such a manner th it iiis supci .or adhered to them witli a temicity that defied 
ofiiceis liadrecommended him for jiromotioii. all exertion.s to get it off, when the wearers 
Austria is more generous tliaii Englai'd were roused b' this serjeant to jireparc for 
towards those that shcil their blood iu her standing guard once more. Tlie more tliey 
Kcrvice, and he would Inive been made a com- tried to rub llicir c]uthe.s clean, the more 
mis.sioii'.'d otiioer long since—in spite of his sturdily ho lent a helping hand to tlicir eu- 
huiuble origin and his povcitv—if it had deavnurs by an application of the sad 
not been for a fatal iinpediiucut. This ini- equipment of every Atistrian non-coimuis- 
jjediineut tvas bis own paAioiiate temper: sioned tdficer—the stick. Whilst he was 
lie was a very choleric man ; harsii and fully at work, cutting away at the men with 
hrutiJ towards Ids interiors, .moro.-.e and a powerful arifi, the door opened, and the 
stubborn towards bis superiors whotiever officer on duty entered the guard-room, 
they deemed it necessary to ciieck or leiiuke ! “ Attentiou ! ” commanded the serjeant; 
bim. He was hated by the liieu to tlie ut-1 and, saluting his stfporior, made the usual 


most. There was not a jirivate in the whole ! report that nothing worth reioarkiug had 
bull III ioii that had not vowed him rcveiigi-. j happened. The officer, a young ensign, frgsh 
He had never made one friend; nor did fio i from the military school, and almost a iKiy, 
cai'i' to have one. Strict in the performance took no notice whatever of this important 
of his mi liury service—the must minor duties news, but asked the serjeant iu a brisk and 
of wbieli he discharged with the utmost somewhat iiupctuufls manner; ‘‘Wh.at he 
exacLutss—he went his own way : •i-cscrved,! was again striking tfie men for ? ” ‘ • 

proud, solitary. , Innuitierable were, the j The serjeant, already much aaiioy’ed at 
punishments which he had brought ujioii the this iiitertiereucu) gave a surly and unwilling 
men; for however slight the olieiice niiglit be,' answer; and, wimii tlie ypuiig officer x'ebuked 
he was sure not to pass it over iu silence. I him, in a severe and • periiajis somewhat 
Hi.s superior oflieers rosjieeted him for his | luauglity manner, the violent and jiassiouate 
usefulneas, his ability, and liis e,\at;tiiude ;! nuiii, losing all soff-coutrol, lifted up liis baud 
but they did not like him. The evident lack | against his officer. 

of humanity in (he man made him an. It was but oue fatal moment, quick as 
object of doubt rather than of love. More-! lightiiiiig. The iqdifledhand never descended: 
over, there was a vague rumour about bis! it was caught by a dozen powerful arms, 
having once struck at his own oflioer iu He was felled to^tlsc ground, and disarmed, 
tlie midst of a pell-mell caused by* a baud-' Half an hour afterwards he fouud himself iu 
to-haud encounter with the euemy. The rc-1 irons in the casemates! 

]>urt never took .a clear shape, the officer | Lifting the ar m agaiust a superior is 
having been killed iu the eug.-igeineiit, and! considered a capital crime. In this case it 
the gussipings of* a few woniided soldiers had been committed whilst Iwth parties were 
having been much too incoherent and cou- on duty, and the Austrian military laws are 
tradictory to lead to a formal investigation the very last in the world to be trifled with, 
of the matter; besides, it was at the vietoiy Tlie fi jlowiiig day he was tried by conrt- 
of Novarra, lie had greatly distinguished martial, and sentenced to be shot. When 
liiinself, and old Field-Marshal ihulezky bad the sentence was forwarded to the competent 
—with his own bamis—affixed the gMden authority I’ur ratification, it happened to be 
medal on his breast. The rumour, Iiowever, the Emp.iror’^ anniversary day : capital 
together with the kuowleilge* of his harsh puuislimeut was commut’ed, the criminal had 
and violent temper, caused Ins name to be to vuu the gauntlet. 

eraswl from the list of those tliat were recom- , A cruel act of grace was this commiila- 
meiided to hightft'promotion. itiou! Wlien the first sentence had been 

Wheu this incident was made known to 1 read over to him, he hvi remained cold and 
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impartible; not a muscle of his proud face enjoyed but an incomplete triumph after all; 
stirred. He did not fear death ; ho liad they might slash hia body in pieceS) bat his 
looked it in the face many a time without proud add indomitable spirit they oonld not 
flinching, and to die in the open air, pierced break. Tlie blows descended with a fearful 
br a dozen balls—a soldier’s deatlA-what violence''upon him. After the first dozen, 
ehouhl he cni'e much for that 1 But when he blood came ; but never did he u^er que 
was informed that he liad to run the gauntlet single ex'clamntion of pain j never—even 
twice through his coin})any, after having with a look—did he implore for mercy. An 
been previously degraded, lie treniUed foR expression' of s^oru angi disdain was deeply 
the first time in his life. He kfi^w.of many set ou.-.diis face, as paje as death. When 
a soldier who hail run the gauntlet thrice he had reaclit^ at last the left wing of tlie 
througli a whole battalion, and not been the company, kfS lacerated back ^presented a 
worse for it after all; he knew of some that frightful appearance. Even bis most exaspe- 
had even married .afterwarils, and brought rated euenties might well have been satisfied 
up families of children ; he was fully aware now ; if it bad biit been possible, the com- 
that the issue of this terrible torture nianding officer liiruself would have inter¬ 
depended entirely upon the dispositions of ceded in his behalf; but this w.a8 not even 
the men. Dreadful reflection! Above all, to l>e thought of; the law must have its 
he thought of the shame, tlie dishonour—and course. Tiiey faced him right about; he had 
his proud heart was well nigh giving way. to make the same way back again. 

On the evening previous to the punishment, There was one formality connected with 
the Second Rifle llattalion of Khereiiliiiller this piiuishment, wliich w.as a cruel, bar- 
infantry would have been unfit for service; barous, and shameful mockery: the deliu- 
the men were drunk. They had got up a quent had to thank his execuliouers for his 
carousal in joy and honour of the coming day. tortures. 

But in the morning tney were sober enough. When the -victim had arriv-ed at the 
The drums ceased to beat as soon as the file-leader of the right wing of his corn- 
prisoner had arrived in tlie middle of the paiiy, and the dreadful execution was over 
square ; his escort fell back. He stood alone at last, he threw one last, long look, full of 
near the riL'ht wing of his coiiipari}'. There contempt, at his tormentors. Tiion he was 
■was a dead silence : not a resiiiratioii was to be seen .staggering like a drunken man towards 
heard from all thethousa'nds gathered on the the commanding oflicer. Ilia eyes, swollen 
spot. The commanding officer read the sen- with blooil, beamed witli an unnatural bright- 
tenco over to him for the second time. This ncsa,1us respiration was short and painful; 
done, he exhorted the men, according to touching liis iiead with his right hand, iu 
custom, to dispense with all feelings of com- token of the military salute, lie said iu a 
passion, and to do their duty conformably to voice that came ont of bis throat witli a 
the law. Tlie colonel weu'o through this part rattling sonud, but tliat W’as uevertbeless dis- 
of'tlie formality in a quick and hiuried man- tinctly audible all over the place : “ I have 
ner, as if lie were unwilling to perform it. So I to—thank your honour for this exquisite ! 
he was ; he knew but too well that, iu this j pnuishnieut," and fell down dead. j 

instance, there was no need. whatever for |- —- -- ; 

exhortation. These ik-eliminaries being over,, OUR "VEGETABLE FRIENDS 

the prisoner was delivered into the bauds of I - ^ 

the provost. ! Wf. want to bring to oiir re.iders’ minds a 

When the latter tore off from liis uniform . few of the lienelits which we owe to the more 
the golden lace and galloons—the marks of, familiar iiiemburs of the vegetablo world; how 
hia military rank — throwing them, together f inncli more they are our friends than we geiie- 
with the gold medal, at his feet, the face of! rally remember in our oll'-hand railroad kind 
the imfortnnato mau became purple, and liis ! of life ; though, at the same time, we do not 
I dark eyes iaslied fire. Wlicnlte was stripped j undervalue the worth of the other two great 
ot Ilia coat and shirt, ami placed at the entry i divisions. We know the value of minerals, 
of the terrible street through which he had anil we love animals, and confess their infinite 
to pass, he hecumu pale again. Two soidiei-s [ iisefuliiess—^acknowledging that tliey are our 
went aiiead of him; they marched back ward, iKiiiefactors, servants, guardians, auct helpers, 
with their bayonets presented to his breiist, .iu a thousand loving, intelligent ways, impos- 
80 as to fiirce liim to keej* measure to a ‘ sible to greens and roots. But even^ninials 
drum whicli brouglit up the rear. ^ The are .scarcely so necessary to our happhioss as 
drum w'as muffled: its slow and dismal beats' vegetables. For instance,what would we do for 
soundedlike tlie music of a funeral procession. I clothes, if there were no plants with weave- 
When he received the first stroke lii.s 1 able fibres, no bine-eyed flax, no cotton shrub 
features assumed an expression of pain, and, with its snowy pods, no wouderfui nettles to 
his firm-set lips quivered slighfly. 'lliis was, spin into Chum grass-dotli, no fibres of the 
however, the only sign of sensation. Gross-1 kind banana for eastern muslins, no straw 
iog bis arms over his breast and jwessing hia I for pretty'women’s bonnets} We should 
teeth close together, hia pioud face remained! have woollens, certainly, aniKars and hides, 
benceforlh iuimovable^Ilis mercil(«ba enemies i beaver-tails and moleskins for the head. 
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and dainty sUkB for the delicate little lady 
at liome^ But imagine furs and •woollens 
iu the dog-days; and think of moleskin caps 
in place of those magical struolurcssof gauze 
and flowers, which do duty now for head 
gears, tud are sup])oaed to protect ^rom sun 
and rain 1 Nothing fram sheep or sable, goat 
or ermine, could reiiay us for ^he loss of^^ 
Manchester prints mid Irish linens^ while, 
on the contrary, we*coiild snpijty their places 
by woolly cotton, and the silkasgtton of the 
gigantic boiubax might be manufactured into 
Boinetliing reser^bling the woven results of 
the cocoon. In eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, some very carious and beautiful dresses, 
made of this material, were sent to the Great 
Eahibilion ; and if unscientific natives could 
accomplish so much, what might not the 
knowle.Igf! and the energy of the West 
obtain ‘i If silkworms bad the plague, or the 
inuUiorry-trees were blighted, we inignt j 
perhaps make our Lyons and Genoa velvets 
out of the hairy coating of the seeds of tiie 
boinbax. We may set clothes aside, then, as 
proven and uiideuiable. 

Tiiere are so many resotrees in the vege- 
1 able world, lhat,if one plant di<'d out, we could 
fiml a dozen substitutes, or more, ca[)able of j 
taking its place and fullilling its uses. Sup¬ 
pose that the cotton shrub .vid the flax plant 
should fail us, on whal could we fall back ? j 
On the fibres of the pine-apide and the] 
papyrus; perhajis on the cotteju grass or' 
eriophoruni; on the New Zealand flax, which j 
is of the lily triiie, the plinruiinm tenax of| 
botanists ; on the fibres of the African yucca,' 
wliich make very’pretty artificial flowers as I 
well as cloth ; on the baniieria ,niven, the j 
nettle from which come tlie grass-clotli' 
liiindkerchiefs of*mo<lei‘n wear; on the family , 
of the amaryllides, specially on the Algerian ' 
agave, originally a native of Mexico, but now i 
a naturalised Algerine, giving bags, cloaks, ] 
and paper; on the banana, the most generous I 
of all trees; on some individuals of the 
daphne or laui’el tribe—one, tlie lagetta 
linteria, giving a beautiful natural lace from 
its inner bark;—onthehairof certain mallow' 
seeds; on some of the pulse family; on the 
■ Virginian silk, an asclepias or swallow-wort; 
on the bread-fruit tree, a nettle like thej 
Ciiina grass-cloth—specimens of cloth woven' 
from the bread-fruit tree artooari)U8, wore| 
sent by the Svicitty Islanders tif our Great 
Exhibition, and it is the usual dress of the 1 
South Sea Islanders ;— on the broussonotk, I 
also a nettle, some of its species being better! 
known os the imper mulbeiTy-tree, which' 
gives beautifully line, soft, and white cloth ;' 
and on tlie fibrous tissues of the rvighfy' 
bulrush, the typha latifolia, which, besides j 
material for cloth, also bearskind of bread | 
iu the centre of its creeping stems. But the; 
typha latifolia is aerviceable for'lint rather! 
than for woveu^loths, and perhafis ought uot] 
to have beCu admitted among the rest. Now, | 
the list we have given is by no means 


despicable as an array of substitutes for two 
specially constituted plants. And of course 
there may be more scattered about the world 
than we know of, or than have as yet been 
discovered and iitroduced. 

From how many growths, too, could wo 
procure cordage, if the present typical rope- 
,plant, hemp, became an extinct creation, like 
the ptejodftetylcs and deiiiotlicria of old ? 
From the* baiuboo, that monstrous grass 
wliich, besides giving cordage, gives also 
baskets, fans, flutes, toys, canes, timlier, 
umbrella sticks, jiaper, jiieklos, and that 
delicious gi’cen crisp uondescript found in the 
Chinese pots of chow-chow; from our useful 
friend papyrus, which al.so gives us mats, 
as formerly it gave the Pharaohs and the 
subject.® of the Pharaohs, pajier; from the 
screw pine, pandamns, which yiedds sacking 
as well as cerdago, and one of the most 
delicious scents extant; from palm-tree.s 
generally; from tlie hairy covering of the 
(•nminuti pine, Rpecially made u.se of at 
RliigajMirc ; from the fibres of the palmetto 
of the B.aliaiii.-is ; from*tbo fibrou.s rind of the 
cocoa-nut, called coir by shippers and mer¬ 
chants, which coir makes ropc.s fully equal to 
hempen one.s ftir strength and serviceablenes.s, 
besides giving us rugs, mats, and brooms; 
from one of the lily tribe, which yields tlie 
famous African hemp; from tlie pine apple 
family ; from nettles, the nrtiea tenacis.sima 
of India, being the very chief and king of 
roiie-malcing nettles ; from pulses—witness 
the Bengal liemj) or jute ; from a mixture of 
gi’ass and cotton, such as the natives of 
Ashautee weave *11110 wonderfully tough 
cordage ; iu fatt, from anything .-vinl evefy- 
thiiig which has Unigh fibres that will split, 
bond, and twijt into lengths and coils, and 
boar a good rough strain wlien all is done. 
No animal prodnctiiiu* equals the cord.age 
value of these vegetable fibre.s. Leathern 
strops are very useful, and by our pleasant 
little machinery of thongs, holes, and buckles, 
they are more convenient to use than ropes: 
but we believe there is no question of their 
comparative strength. The O.iuadlau Indian 
sews together lii^ birch bark canoe with 
thongs cut froiTi the moose deer’s hide ; but 
a good, stout, well pitched or waxed twine 
wouhl bo far better. How tough soever 
dried sinews and strips of hide may be, 
twisted cables are tougher still, and obtained 
at a less wjistc of material. 

What 1 ‘aco of animals equals in usefulness 
of all kinds tho.se general servitor-s of the 
globe,* the family of the palms ? Palms 
do everything; as Household Words has 
already si^owii.* 

Next to the palms come, perhaps, the 
jiines in varfety of uSes. We get timber 
and turpentine, Canada balsam, Burgundy 
nitch, dammar, sandaraeh, and other resins 
less known, from pines. One, the screw- 

t ' Soo Vol?ii, j>. asi ; VoLmv, pp. 0 “ and 100; ji 10a of 
the pi osent 'Volume. 
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pine, gives an exquisite attar ; tbe Huon pine 
18 adiuiraiile for its furniture vrood ; so is 
tbe eeiery-toppad pine. Tiie Laplanders and 
Kanitschadales convert the inner bark of the 
wild pine into bread—excellent stuff for 
fattening swine; and to this day strips of 
pine are used by tbe poorer people in the 
north of Scotland in the place of„cai)iiles. 
Tbe bleak, icy North, which giv«s us so'liitl^, 
sends us down pine-trees for 'odr gallant 
ships; and many a life has been saved from 
the hungry wolves by vi;tueof the turpen¬ 
tine in a blazing pine branch. The kernels 
of* the stone-pine were once in mucli request, 
until pistachio nuts sent them out of fiwhion; 
tar and tar-water—a panacea in our fuilicrs’ 
'time—both come from this group; the 
Siberian stone-pine gives a very beautiful 
furniture wood ; the cedar of Lelianon, one 
ofthe jiine order, needs no dcsciiption, cither 
in form or in properties; common resin comes 
from the Norway .spruce fir; the juiii|ier, 
unfortunately,makes bad gin; and the savin- 
tree (juuipcrus Sabina) is a powerful lueiii- 
cine. , 

The birch is another useful tree. To the 
rising generation, not quite so useful as when 
we ourselves were young ; bi^cli-rods Inn iiig 
gone out of date. Birch makes pretty 
furaiture, esjiecially bedroom furniture for 
unpretending houses. It also makes most 
of the saliots or wooden shoes of our neigh¬ 
bours. The T.ap]ander3 use the bark only, not 
the wood, for their foot-coverings, whicit then 
they braid and ornament gaily. The bark 
tans moderately well, and dyes a gooil 
yellow ; and birch wine is not unpalateable 
dfink in dats of drought. From an Indian 
species, writing-p.aper can be obtained, and 
the outer part of the paper-birch ui.ikes the 
canoe of tlie Canadian InHiati,—the same 
canoe which wo have seen before sewn 
together with thongs ent out of tite moose- 
deer’s hide. The peculiar scent of llussia 
leather is owing to common bircii oil ; and 
from several varieties you can get a kind of 
sugar. 

J hen the furniture woo^s; what inarblo 
surpasses some of the finer kinds 1 Look at 
the rich Rowing lines of wulnut and maho¬ 
gany ; and what is ,more beautiful than 
the black waluut of North America ? 
M.qde, too, is very lovely, p.artieularly the 
sugai-maple of Canada—our bird's eye and 
curled maples. So is rosewood, its antipode ; 
the one so f.dr and lender, the otlser like a 
dark-skiuucd African girl who has caught a 
warmth and flush from the sun which'makes 
the whole World admire; they are the 
Roweiia and Uebecea of tbe forest. And 
what a beautiful wood is the sttake-wood, 
or hrosinium, and as stniuge as beautiful. 
And is there any need to ])raise the colour 
and the veinings of cherry wood ? And the 
blackened old bog-oak of Ireland,—the old 
senii-fosHil, dug up in the very 4 )rocea 3 of 
trausfurmaliun, and applied to huinau uses_ 


to making library furniture and women’s 
ornamepts, hnri)a of Erin, shamrock brace- 
. lets, brooches, and the like ; and the'’braTC old 
hickory (Congener with the walnut, and pioneer 
of Amerioau civi lization, which (wimu white) is 
fashioned into haudles for axes and cStws that 
mate the ditrk forests ring with the sounds 
' of human labour ; some of the palms—when 
cut and^polisbetl, singiiiarly beautiful in their 
veiiiin^; the spindle-ta'oe, formerly special 
for spiudlea^o smooth and white is its firm 
grain ; eoouy ; satin-wood ; ftie noble old 
oak, both plain'' and knotted ; the rich gold- 
1 brown box-wood; even behch, and elm, and 
homely <loal when highly polished; the dark 
! yellow iron-tree, sweelenia chloroxylon, a 
I mahogany, and as hard and uncompromising 
as its nanu'—are they not .all as beautiful 
in their wjiy as verde antico and red por¬ 
phyry, sc.ii;Iiolii, grey marble, or slate ? 

[ From the pith of rushes aias obtained candle- 
' wb'ks. Defend us from that rush-pith in its 
tube of tallow, gliiiimeviiig ghastly through 
! tliosti odious pierced shades so dear to ti ino- 
iroua honsekcipers! No light can well be 
worse than tliist; and yet it is belter than 
none,—.and wo must reniember that when 
rushlights wore, Child and Price were not. 

, From the t.-dhnv-troe of China, a spurge, does 
' man also got a ,light for the daiknoss of his 
.night. The soeils.of the t.aliow-treo give a 
’ certain substance wliich the (/■■le.'^tials con- 
' vei't.iiito tlieir ISolmoiits .and sliort sixes, and 
burn to tlicir great enjoyment; and the 
1 peat-bogs of Ireland, under Mr. Young’s 
1 manipulation, are yielding us i)arallitie wliLoIi 
Ihieatens to di.splace Be'imoiil, spermaceti, 

' and wax itatdf in time, .and to do away 
j with Am-LraliKti mutton for ever. Sjienking 
i of spurges, we might as w'ell say tlmt both 
j croton ami c-sstor oil come from tliat tribe, 
as well as ca“sava and a kind of c:ioute)njuc ; 
j and not a few poison.s. Our box-tree is a 
' spurge ; so is tbe [iretty sun-lover, the crozo- 
I phoi-a tinctoria, which gives that beatUilul 
blue dye, the tiirusol of commerce. 

Tlie word dye leads us into a wide field. 
First there is the madder, a bed-straw, which 
colours even the bones of tbe eater, ret!; next 
pethajis jn order of chromatic suprem.acy, 
comes Siiirron—the crocus satlvus—so ex¬ 
quisite iu its gulden colour ; fustic, a yellow 
dye not quite so rich a.i satfron, cotues from 
a certain ■kind of mulberry; while Brazil 
wocmI, logwood, indigo, tlie Japan dyes, and 
woad waxen, or dyer’s preen weed, are all 
products of the jiulse tribe, or legnmuiosae. 
Ho are catechu aud divL-divi, both used for 
tanning ; as is the bark of the acacia arabica. 
Tlie ^nekthorn gives a dyo wliiih stains 
Turkish and morocco leather yellow; it 
gives also the syrilp of buckthorn, well- 
known iu country pharmacy ; rouge is from 
safflowers f henna, so celebrated in the poetry 
of the harem, is a ptdut gpt from a loose¬ 
strife ; kohl is from a plant called aterculia ; 
and one of the perskaries gives a blue dye. 
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Orehall, a beautiful purple dye, litmus, bo 
useful ia cbemieal teste, and cudl>ear yielding 
a red dye, are all iicliena The b&rk of the 
quereua tinctoria gives the yellow dye qner- 
dtron ; and weld, also a yellow dye, comes 
from^tbe same family as the mignonette, 
'Turmeric, a very rich but evanescei* dye, 
comes from a gourd ; the hickory bark yields 
a Hw»all amount of quercitrpn ; and anatto, ■ 
reddish-yellow pasj.e, is made from tiiie beiries 
of the bixa orellaua; the carthamua tinctorius 
gives an erauge-red dye; v^Biiut-peel, the 
yellow-browu which we call fawn and the 
^enhh mauve ^ and alkauet, giving a red* 
brown dye, is a borage. 

Going back to tlie lichens and their salt>| 
water congeners, the algm, or seaweeds, we 
find that leelfind moss, held in such esteem; 
as auti-cousuiiiptive, ia a lichen; while; 
Caragheen moss is, on the contrary, a sea-, 
weed. Tim Chinese edible Inrds’-neats, of, 
'vvliicli wo have all heard ; kelp, made from | 
the ashes of the fuci; ulva or laver ; agar-' 
agar *rom the Itidian Archipelttgo, used foPj 
stiifeniiig silks and for making a jelly like 1 
that of tlio C'ar.igheeu iiioas—all these are 
fi’om the worthless seaweed—the long line of 
tangled wr.ack upon the shingles, whu-h| 
summer bathers hohl as useless weeds, valii-| 
able only for their colours, and their quaint. 
unearthly growths. • | 

I’assing on from dyes .and seaweeds to oils; 
•and gums, wh.at have we ? From llii,\', lin-| 
seed oil; from the common rieinus, a spurge, 1 
castor oil—castor, oil also from the fialnia' 
cbiisti; from an andropogon,or man’s be.ard,; 
the sweet grass-^il of Namur, which eiiteis 
largely into our most refined i)prfume8,—an¬ 
other audropogon furnishing thwkhiis-Uhus, 
of which are made the small swing hand-: 
screens and tatties, or grass Venetian blinds' 
of India ; from the butter vegetable, shea ; j 
oils from the olive, palm, qlmoud, and cocoa- [ 
nut trees, from sunflowers, from the sesa-| 
mum, and from cinnamon, from tlie gamboge-; 
trees which yield butter .■ind rcsin.s, and that! 
most exquisite of all fruits, the mangnsteeii;! 
from the croton, a spurge; from nutmegs ; j 
with more that we could name, if we caretl j 
to make a mere catalogue. Wo have given 
only the most familiar. Then,* for gum^, 
there is, first, the great blue gum-tree of| 
Van Diemen’s J.iind, a myrtle, and a veryj 
fine-grained wqod, a eucalyptus, yielding 
kino ; then there is the zizypbus, or jujiiiie-| 
tree, one of the buckwheat tribe ; and the I 
balsam-trees, some of which give us myrrh 
and olibauum, others mastic and terebinth, 
the brilliant varnishes of the East, mangoes, 
cashew nuts and pistachio nuts, and lliej 
balsam of cfipevL Gum benjamin, dr ben-| 
zoin, come from a laurel, anil gum ladauum, 
from a cistua; storax ia *from an ebony j 
plant ; and guru copal, used by painters as a j 
varnish, and no gum at all, by the way, 
comes from ih American tree, while our 
common resin is the inspissated juice of pine, 


—in other words, hardened turpentine. Gum 
Arabic, from an acacia; tragacanth, and gum 
Senegal, animfi, balsam of Peru, and balsam of 
tola (rtoavcely to be ranked as gums, though), 
and frankincense, from the pisns tssda, com¬ 
plete our catalogue. 

Turning back to the ebonies^ or ebenacese, 
we find the famous lotus ranged wiUi them < 
as a tftospyrus, literally, the God-pear fruit; 
but the Jotus is not a gum, neitlier is the 
manna of the Arabian tamarisk, which yet 
may stand here as among the exudations of 
trees. 

The umbellifenie are very fertile for fiian’s 
uses, flpiiilock is one of tliem, and aasafoetida 
is the hardened milky juice of another. 
Carraway and coriander seeds, dill, aniseed, 
cummin, celery and jMtrsley, and fennel, and 
more hou.sehold plants than we can name, are 
of this order. Senna is from the leaves of 
two difli rout plants, but both are leguminous; 
liquorice is the root of another of these pod- 
pliints ; from the same order come, tamarinds, 
'I'uikisli and Tonquiu beans, fenugreek, aniiiiu 
—the manna of tlie {jamel’s-thorn, an .acaci.a, 
the fruit of the caroli^tree or Saint .Tohu’s 
bread, besides peas and beans, clover, lucerne, 
scarlet runners, and some of our loveliest 
flowei-s. The nettle tribe hold .among them 
the bread-fruit tree, which gives cloth and 
breail together ; the gigantic brosimura, with 
fruit equal to flesh' for consisteiiey and nutri¬ 
ment, and with its weird-lookiiig snake-wood 
heart; the banyan-tree, or holy fig of India; 
all kinds ofmuUierry-trees, home and foreign ; 
fig-trees ; hemp, and hops ; all of the same 
natural order as (.he common stinging-nettle 
of our hedges, and as that venomous daouii 
setan, or devil’s leaf of Timor, which stmgs 
lueu to death liko'a lu ickly bunch of serpents. 

Jsoiiandra gutia gires gutta }>ercha ; a fig- 
tree (ficus elastica), a kind of India rubber ; 
but the real caoutchouc comes from tlie 
hevea guiaiiensis. From a bindweed we 
get sciimmony ; from poppies, opium; from a 
soaji-wort, that delicious Liichi fruit, not long 
ago imported for the first time from tho 
Indian Archipelago ; from gentian, bitters 
to help frail digestions ; from the cauiphor- 
troe (cinnaniopiueu caropliora of .Tapau), the 
eoiuposiiig draughts which soothe nervous 
ladies in hysterics. * Caucl is the bark of the 
caiiclla; cinnauion, the inner baik of a 
laurel; mace anil nutmegs grow together, 
—nut and shell covering of the myristica 
moschata ; and cloves and allspice come 
from the myrtle tribe. From the agave 
is made a liquor called pulijue; the famous 
Chinese meiliciue ginseng jb from an ivy, 
panax; strychnine is found iu the seeds of 
strychnoamix vomica ; Ipecacuanha (psyeho- 
tria) is one pf the eincliomiceoo—the same 
tribe as protluces quinine,coffee, and the sweet 
essence, rondelelia ; yams grow ready fur 
roasting in nii order by themselves; and the 
CO w-trecj called by the S^niards palo de vacn, 
yields a milk to wash all the rest down. The 
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oreMdo ^ve Tanilla. Thef are a uiiileu >aet, 
luad that is the only thiDg ^|^|4o give, 
Kceepting quaiat crawiiag which 

leave you in doubt whether ipsiy are flowera 
or fliea Prom the irises we get orris-root 
aud saffron; from the meadow-saiirou, col- 
chicuffl, a modern panacea; the lily-tribe has 
on ons, quills, aud aloes, as well a8,Turks’ 
caiis, tulim, Hew Zealand flax and tuberoses.' 

Prom the manioc, we get a deadly poison, 
—uasd by the natives to poison their spears 
I and arrows,—cassava, and tapioca; the tacca 

has, a kind of arrow-root which might serve 
our turn, if the reed-like luaraiita should fail 
us; the triosteom, one of the honeysuckle- 
tribe, has a berry which is not unlike cull'oe 
%ben roasted, and chicory or endive is one of 
I the compositse. Prom the buckwheats, poly- 
I gouacess, emerges rhubarb ; laurels have nut¬ 
megs, ciuiiamou, aud greeulieart wood, l>esides i 
prussic acid, and, in the mezereun, exqui¬ 
sitely scented flowers and I'oiaouous berries. 
Willows give us osier baskets and chi|)- 
bonnets ; the cork-tree cuts up into delectable 
> hats; from the ba/'k of the aspen the 
Bussian twists his door-mats, and the Carib 
does tlie same with the cabbage-palm. Axtovv- 
root comes from the ‘‘reed-like luarauta;” 
ginger is the root of the zingiber officinale ; 

I quassia is from the bark ot the simarnl):i. 
i called after the typical .negi-o Quashi, who 
[! first used it as a febrifuge. There is aii 
I edible passion-flower seed, and another 
I passion-flower which makes an intoxicating 
I drink, said to be a safe narcotic ; on another, 
again, wild swine are fed, while the hard 
I shell-like rind of its fruit makes toys and 
! bqxes; there is a toothache tree, xantbo- 
I lyxum, held good against toothache; tea is 
half a camellia ; the laiicewood (aiiona) bears 
I delicious fruits, and makes *the Brazilians 
capital substitutes for corks ; aud the baobus, 
oue of the sterculiacese, is the largest tree 
in the world. Which is not a mean distinc¬ 
tion ; but we wish its name did not put us 
! so much in miud of a big baby. 

I In the East we find some very interesting 
I goldcu-acorned trees, clirysobalauaceie; of 
which we will notice only two, the cocoa- 
plum, or tciico, of the Wefet dudios, and the 
I rough plum of Sierra, Leone. The rough 
I plum is a magnifleent tree, “ sixty feet high, 

I with long leaves, and large terminal branches 
of flowers, succeeded by a fruit of plum-like 
appearance.” The betel-leaf is a pepper; 
the betel-nut, areca, a palm ; and the oetel- 
but and betel-leaf are eaten together. The 
but is sliced, then enclosed in a leaf bf the 
betel pepper (piper betle), and is eaten as an 
1 *®to»icating stimulant, also as a sweetener of 
'breath, as orris-root with us.* Guiacum 
l^from the bark of one of the yoke-leaved or 
»ygophylac effi, better known as lignum vitse, 
and that hard, enormous tree, the teak-tree, is 
of the same natural order as the pretty little 
Maids of Honour and pallid Mrs^Holfords, 
which we peg down in our borders under the 


geueral name of verbeiUM. It seems strange 
that onepf the hardest, woods known should 
belong to the same order as a pretty, humble, 
tender, creeping, useless ganleu flower I 
Lavender, thyme, rosemary, hyssop, mints 
and peppermints, the fashionable piarfame 
patolSouli, liureliound, and sage, all come from 
the same order, the labiatm; tobacco is a 
Bolanum, so* is pot»U>, so are the black 
nighuhafle and the woody-solanttm dulca¬ 
mara w bhypfr sweet—the red berries of 
which teua greatly to reduce* the infant 
population of '^oded districts; so are the 
love-apple sind the capsicum'; while tl»e fox¬ 
glove aud the eyebriglxt are both of the same, 
an iiiiti.^crofulous, family. 

Nothing, indeed, is so strange in liotauy, 
as the variety of members composing the 
natural orders. How a medlar, a cherry, 
apples and pears and the little green lady's 
mantle, the staiTy toriueiitil .aud the pimper¬ 
nel, sti'.’iwberries, rasjjbeiTie.s, hawthorns, ; 
plums, almonds, the silver-weed or goose- I 
gross, iiicodow sweet, the mountain iish and i 
tlie service-tree, can all come into the same j 
botanical household as garden rinses—all | 

belong to the same family, and hear the same ' 
surname, rosaceje,—goes far beyond the or- ' 
dinary knowledge of most common-]ilace, j 

uiibotanising, fruit-e.<iling and llower-suielliiig > 
iniliwduals, to .whom a rose and an apfile 
would never sccni to be. cousins german, still ' 
less brothers and sisters! And would any ij 
oue think tiiat hiiiristiniis, houeysnckle, elder, ' 
and guelder rose were of the siiine order, and 1 
included among them the elegant little linna:a, i 
“ the little, de]>ies8ed, abjeCt. early-flowering, 
northern ylaut,” named after its discoverer, 
Liiiiimns, aud just a pale, piuk, modest bell, 
most fairy-like of all fairy-bolls, and not to 
be fonud without loving care and search I !: 
And do the kalmiti and the rhotlodeudrou j 
look as if they belonged to the heaths 1 But h 
tliey do, though they are so strong and proud ; ;| 

while the humble ling creeps so timorously i! 
over the moors, holding up its tiny flowers < 
pleadingly to the sun. Stillie.ss should we think I 
of placing the lily side by side with the prickly i 
knee-holly, the aloe, and the onion; but in I 
reality, the lily family includes more strangely j i 
diverse individuals than are mixed tc^ether ii 
in this gfoujj—growtiis between which it || 
would puzzle all but the niufit learned of the : 
natural order meu, to discern any signs of j 
likeiiesa. But the farther we advance in j 
science, the nearer we get to general laws { 

and typical forms ; and the Natural System | 

in botany is following the rule of all the rest. 
Exclusion and isolation used to be at oue 
time l|he governing principle both in morals 
and in science; catholicity of inclusion and 
tyitical forms, with multiplied points of like¬ 
ness, Uie bent of the present; aud the varioua 
uses, substitutions, and likeuesaes of pLints j 
are so many steps towards tb^ esUblisbment 
of that cutbolic principle: in the 'vegetable' i 
kingdom at least. 
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We cannot close this paper without a word of decayed iron-^i'i'ey pillars, and four shar]) 
of remeubraiice of oue who, niori* ^Jian any arches, ortO for evory shle. All kept warm, 
other of the present day, has helped to as it wcr#, h^siiug moss and ivy jacketing, 
popularise the knowledge botiyiy, and which crept t'Ottlid and round alwut in bolts 
foster a taste for flowers. We grieve that and comforters the old iron-grey pillars, 
this roeognition must be written as a me- WHile, over-head, in a little snug niche— 
moi'ial, Mrs. London will never again llied Iwrely large enough, it must be said—was a 
the light of her geuLua and industry over the little ligure of a saint, iron grey too. The saint 
most captivating ofow iptelleetuiu pleasures. *was ’pointing downwards to what I had seen 
Yet by no true lover of flowers will Her fame sparkliiifj i»id glitterina from the foot of the 
be forgotten, or her works laidT^de ; for no hill—to the fresh gush that came out with 
oue has doifo so much to beautiful splash and spray and luxiiriauce into the old 

gardens possible to the weifoest liands and stone basin ; wiiicli, liaviiig a slice bittoi) as 
the smallest incoihea ; no one lial tanglit so it were out of its side, let lite tresh water run 
genially or so well how to cultivate them [wild and make a shining pool for itself 
with intelligence. So long as Knglish gar-' among the stones. Its own water orchestra 
dens shall be cultivated, or Kuglisii ilowers; jilayed .all the while it gushed—played me 
cherished, Min. Lomlon’s name will be re- uji iiie liill. 

membered with gratitude. ! ‘‘ The gem of the day’s march,” I thought. 

--- - .. _ . - _ I And so, loosciiiug my wallet, 1 brushed the 

. j dust away from tlie stone bench, and sat down. 

XJiKJtb ivUSiiJife. I “What was the Blandusiaii fount,” I said 

JfiKT wlicu the roll Jiiiio losce blow ! aloud, taking some of the water iu a Initliern 

,Slic rave me one,—a ycai-.n;(). Cup, “wliieli clittered more tlnui crystal to 

K luae wlioeo ri'inisnii liii'iitb rcvi-arit this? Crystal! Why'here are diamonds, luy 

Tile bciTvt thai Us liLi.n cfiiri-aru. old Venusian! This fountain against yours 

And whose half sliy, half Iriidci' r ■'■ICO j—kid and all!” And here 1 tilled the 

BliisliM bark npnn ilic pivn’s lacc. lea'hern cui) a|:ain. “ Here’s to the fountain 

A jciii ago--a iiur a.Mi • (,['—lium—what's the name, iu what parish 1” 

To biiiw was not to know. j o-j,^ 

Just wl.cn tlie red June .-ob'cs blow i 1‘ours and a half before. Stay ; there 

1 jiliu k’d her onc,~a moiitb 1 , 0 .. ! "’as somelluug like a aign-poat. bo there was 

■ Iia lialf-blowii criiiison to cdiiae, -t I—and so tiiero sliould liave been, i( there 
1 laid it on her siiiiliiig lip-; I were not. For this sjiot where the two roads 

The iulriiy fiarranco of the toutli | branched olf was a tongue of meadow, and 

Drew anertness from her awcetci luoiilli. Oil the Very lip of the tongue w;ts planted 

Swiitly do psbirn ho>ii's ciecp,— this pet Spring of nwiie. ‘‘ I will see what our 

To hold it not to krcji. I signboard lists to tell,” and with that J got pp 

J T . * I Irorn the stone seat and walked to the back 

rvIv I'Tv .7u"T r i ‘'f »*y loutiiain. iSaid tlie si«n-post-by oue 

And now b.ratl, ii. I.id, ! Straggling arms wbiel. hung to him 

'IVill. her, brncath :i coffin-lid ; | 'l“'te It.oseiy, alid woilhj* assuredly part com- 

Thrre will its petab l-.ll npiirt, ! I'-wiy «t the iicst gust—said this disorderly 

And wither on lici icy licort: ) limb ; “ To Fetit-i’ont, so many [illegiblel 

At tliice red rotes’ cost | leagues.” By the otlier, which he carried 

My world was gain'd and lost. more decenily: “'J'o Mtjzcs, so many [illegible 

.. .... .! also] letigues.” Filled witli which infoi'iiia- 

TllJi CANON b CLOCK. | regarding my wallet with a certain 

. I. AT TiiE»F0t3NTAiN. j animosity, “ L Must carry it,” J said aloud. 

It was the prettiest thing I Iiad seen “ to Petit-Font or to JHdites, that is certain, 
iu the course of that day’s mai’ch. It I may boar it in to L’ctii.-Pout or to Mdzes, 
stood at the corifoi’, where the road divided over tlieir sharp paving-stones, likely enough, 
half way up the hill; and 1 • had been at midnight, or, say, at break of day. The 
wondering .as I worked my way wearily up pedestrian wlio has uot yet dined, will have, 
what this little bit of building would turn perliaps, to forego bed. I angrily emptied 
out to be at last. It is a stoue shed—it ,is out the leathern cup which I iiad balf-filled ; 
a broken pedestal—I said at every heavy a tliiuflileful of Burgundy would have beeu 
step. It might have been anything, but for woi-th tiie whole spring bottled off. I was 
that sparkling, shining thing in tlie centre, out of sorts with the pet fountain, “Your 
wLicIi soon limped me to its true meauing. moss jacketing,” I said, addressing it moodily, 
A fountain, to be sure! .Which should “and your iron-grey pillars and arches, aud 
have been known to me a good half-mile off your saint, too, are all well enough, and your 
but for tlwt dnhiesB which visits weary watei’-nnisio is respectable; but I thinlc for 
eyes. An elegamt little bit of builder’s work, the highlv-important position you occupy— 
of the greyest iron-grey etones, like a Moorish which, beisg one of bifureaiion, has exlraor- 
tower, furnished with dusters iuid bunches' diuary respousibiUties—you might look a 


TUJiEE K,OSEb. 

Ji'KT when tbe roll June loses blew 
,Slic rave me one,—a ycai- .n;(), 

A luse wlioso rriiiisnii bii'iitb rcvi-iLlM 
Tile secret tbai its licarl cyiircalVu 
And whose half sliy, half lender pi.ieo 
Uliisli'd bark tipun ibo pivei’s lace. 

A M ill .aj;o--a lear u.’ii— 

To biipe was not to know. 

• 

Just when the red June loisCs blow 
1 jiliiek’d her one,—a nioiitb 11 ^ 1 . 

Ila half-blown rriiiison to eclipse, *1 

) laid it on her siiiiliiig hp- ; 

The iniltiiy fiaj,'rancu of the south 
Drew awertness from her awcetci iiioiilli. 
Swiltly do pslden hiMirs ciecp,— 

To iiuld it uot to keeji. 

t 

Tlie red Juii^rosea now arc past,— 

This very day I hvokc the last, 

And now its (icrfiiniM luratli is iiid, 
tVilli her, hrncalh a eoffiui-Iid ; 

Tlirre will its pctiila fill nptirt. 

And wither on her icy heart: 

At tlivce red rotrs' coal 
My world was gain'd aud lost. 

THE CANON’S CLOCK. 
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[Coadueted by 


VM^ to your sign-posta. The BkusdeiBian then shook her bead doubtfalij. " I will ask 
fonnt was worlli a dozen of dis- Grosse JBarbo,” she said, 

respect to you, sir,” making iM though 1 I fell to laughing at this notion, though 
would take off my hat to the saint, who, I vexeil epough that 1 was destined to have no 
thought, was looking down a little soixrly; help from this quarter. 

" these matters are not in your keeping, “ And, where, tlien, dost thou ^7 1 

sir ! ” child ; thou and thy Grosse Barbe ?" ' 

The sun was going down; the day was “ Over the hill, sir; in papa’s little cottage, 
nearly spent; ami it was lon^ past <ilnne/- Big Beard has a greatrhonse all to himself at 
time. I do in-lieve the good sniht, in that the end'of the garden. -We are so happy, sir, 
mossy surtout of his, had appreciated haml- the three of,UR.” 

somely the little corapumeut I had paid 1 harl ifo doubt of it, I sMd, musingly; 
him attbeexi^use of his fountain, and sent for I was thinking tha^ at this cottage, I 
me help in that matter of deciding betwixt would leaVu the relative distances of Petit- 
Pefit-Pont and AJ^zes, for, just turning my Pont ami Alezes. By this time Big Beard, 
eyes towards tlie foot of the liill, I espied thinking there c-oitld be no earthly object for 
two objects beginning to aacoud—a very little staying, now that his thirst was slaked, w.as 
French child, driving before lier a goal. moving on up the hill. 

They came up the hill slowly enough, for “Sec, Grosse Barbe will not stay,”she sahl. 
the goat would stop every now and again to “ I must go, too.” And with that she jerked 
crop a templing hunch of herbage, and the nie a little curtsey, jerked another to the 
little child would wait for him jiatiently ; Saint, and set off after her goat, 
which gave me time to find out that s'le was j If 1 had not been too lazy to unpack 
the queerest litlle old woman of a child that my wallet, I should have hail out oolours 
was ever sent in chaygeof a goat. She h.ad and brushea and the rough sketching- 
on a little hlo'ise that went down to her paper in a twinkling. Child and goat wouhl 
heels, and a little, cle.an woman’s cap of linen,, liave liccn washed in boldly, and slept that 
with a frill to it. When six; was near the! night in the ]>ortfolio. But tlio notion of an 
top she caught sight of me, .and put o?» a sort • encounter witli the stiff strajfs and 

of sti<r gait or comical little strut, dropped | buckles- Kot at that season certainly. 

me a little curtsey, drojijjed another most: The skclclier,.(tiuucriess, makes a j)oor pic- 
reverential curtsey to tlie siint, and stood by j lure after all. 

while, the goat drank his till. j They had taken the left prong of the Fork, 

“Come here, ina petite—little eiiitonie of a' and were now just over the top of the hill, 
woman, most curious miniature housewife !”; So I hoisted up my wallet (it might have 
(The last Litlc.s expressed in the English I been a sack of coals from the we^iry way 1 
tongue.) “ What IS the goat ealle.d?” ilid it); and, taking off my hat to the 

«• She was on the other side of him, and Saint- 

leaning on his tough neck; and, witliout There'was some one coming down the hill 
aussvering, dijtioed down her head Iwhiud him. on the right prong. At le-ast there were steps, 

“ Whac is his name, little one?” I said j and good steady ones. A tree hung over the 
again, encouragini^y. “He' is the line.st I road and hid wJiat w.aa approaching. So, 
fellow of his years in the parish, I’ll swear '’’j witliout moving a step out of niy position, I 
She was playing hide-ami-seek witli me! waited, strajipiug the wallet, until it should 
behind that goat’s neck of liera, instead of liave come round tlie tree, whatever it was. 
answering me; and, when I did catch .a The steps came closer, and, from ntider ' 
glimpse of lier, she was smihiig roguishly, sproading branches of the tree, there emerged 
with the top of her finger in her mouth. j —a.s from under au archway—a figure iu a 

“ Big Beard! ” she said, at last, “Grosse'dark robe, half-cloak half-soutane, with a 
Barbe l* ' • sash louml his waisl^ with a little skull-cap 

“ You love Big Beard, then, little one ? ” I on his Head, covering grey hairs, and about 
s.aid. I tlin fairest old man’s head I had fallen in 

With more of the playing hide-and-seek, I with for many a long days A sort of cuun- 
she answered : i try euro or pastor ; and, jvith tliat, as indeed 

“ 1 do love him very much—^next to father., was only becoming, I took off my hat to him 
Sec Itiis, sir ; 1 love papa one thousand—' as I had dune to the Saint, and wished him 
Grosse fiarhtf five hundred ! ” , i good evening. 

“Ami me?” * *■ j As I wished him good evening, he took 

Here she kept holding Big Beard’s rough off his little sknll-eap with a Frenchman’s 
heail .and neck lic-twecn me and her. “ She | graje, and halted. 

will be the coquette of the whiole village i “ I had apjiarently travelled far, that day,” 
Avhen she grows up,’'' 1 said ; And that brought he said, in tjie softest and most benignant 
another question to inv mind—which was of tones. “It was weary work,” he said, 
nearer, Petit-Pont or Mez^s. “heaven knewit,tliis trudging along the dusty 

She said the words over thoughtfully, look- roads. The close of day must come gratefully 
ing round her and stamping witiaa little tViot enough to the traveller. Jfe presumed I was 
upon the ground, to keep time us it were, a stranger; could he be of any assistance 7 ” 
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“Yoii could tell me, sir,” I said, “what I “ But to think of leaving you here,MouBiour 

have been craving to learn these tlwee hours rAbblj, it is -—" 

—namely the distance of these towns.” And “ ’Twill escape me. 1 shall lose this pre- 
I pointed up to the sign-board. • cious thought,” he said, rising up quite 

“ Why,” said the Abb6, “ I have just come expitedly. 
from Petit-rout. It is barely a lengu^from “ I go,” I said, a little alarmed, and turned 
this.” round towards the town. 

“ A long Erencb league,” I sigjied. “ Per-^ It iasbest not to cross these strange spirits, * 
baps Mdiies is nearer*? ” * ^, and’I coiild tell some one in Petil-Pont; whei'o, 

“Two leagues and a-half,” says he with a doubtless,Ids ways were known ; and, with 
gentle smiley “ but there is a eatjgs-road over this conum ndation of him to Pi ovidence I left 
tlie fields, reducing it to scai'ce half a the pour Abbu to his own shilts, and soon was 
league.” * , at the tlircsliold of the little town,—a sort of 

“Aye,” I said, with another sigh: “but h.alt for the posta I first saw a straw-hoirso 
I full of all manner of turns and twists ?” or two; then trees; then a stray felhsw in his 
“So it is,” said the Abbu. blue frock driving a cart; then uiore hous<‘S ; 

“I was going to see a poor sick peasant,”! fewer trees; all introducing me to the solid, 

I he addeil, presently—Ctliero was a little; sul slantial paving! A narrow stri’ct. with 
I basket under his cloak, doubtless Itolditig j ditleretit sized houses of the true ^French 
, certsin comfort for (he sick peasant)—“ Imt; crcam-colour; a street rumiiiig in twists and 
j a quarter of an hour’s differeucc will not ue ; ciiives. An iiiscnitablc Ikmlaiiger or a biiker’s- 
i! niueii matter. 1 will show you the w-ay.” ! store ; general store, also, witli the open cask 
I' There was a little friendly eonlentioii on ' of rotten pears, all inaslied up, at I lie door, and | 
; this. 1 protested against this diveisioii from a luineli o| peg-tops in a net. Anold grey-beard, 

' Lis journey and its pious end. The trouble in a cap and blue frock, leaning over the balf- 
—the fatigue. I would iiok for the world. door ; smart women with children in their 
i “ ’Twill lie a pleasure,”said luy Ahho smil- arms at half-doors, tini, and seey only in Ivit- 

i| ing. And he had Ills own way. Kat. C’liild^u in wooden shoes eliitteiing 

•1 Across the fields, then, by paths under i over the pavement: special groups gatliered 
ij shade, and over stiles aqd ));ist farming! about the cask of mashed pears; hut .at 

i; cottjiges. Ilarely ten minutes and 1 heard ; most n speetl'nl distances, like dons round 

! faint chiming as of hells very old and mellow.! eo.-.te.rnioiigers’ carts. So on,up to the posting- 
i “Petit-Pout elinreh," 1 said, turning to the : house, or tavern of the place—the Tote Noire 

'I A bb6, “ that must tie seven o’clock ! ” 'or iilaek Head, where was coisl intertain- 

lle had stopped short suddenly, ami was meiit for beast; not so good pn-iiaps for man ; 

I fallen a lilllo behind, describing ligures on ; there luniig over-muo!i tJip-room savour to lie 

i the ground with Ins stick. 1 inviting. Tajjroojii iij) stairs, Lap-room down 

I “Seven o'clock — seven by the c^ock ! just ' stairs — to the right and to the left. I sh*iok 

jl look lierc, sir.” ^ I my head ami sighgil, as 1 stood before it. It 

I I came up to llim with a little w'otider. I would not do. , I saw a buxom young person 
“ See here,” he Said, still working with his j oveu- the w.ay^ in Kit-lvat, with a cliihl in her 
' stick, “ here was the escapement—here was, aims. Fa iiey ing I coiil/read sympathy in her 
the lever. Ban els were Ifcliiud—plei ty of blooinirig tare, 1 cr"S.sed to lier. 

• tooth-wheels. I could have given any iium- “Dear, yea. O dear, yes. Only a little way 

; her; and yet it wouldn’t do !'’ out of the town was the Oilden Jh'.s'; inn, 

I 1 looked from his stick to him with in -1 with a chaviuliig view of tlie countiy ! A 
j creasing surprise. “ What woubiu’t do ? ” 11 sweet spot monsieur would find it. Just to 
j asked, : go on straight—straight as I could go. And, 

I _ “Now, see,” be said, with a euiious look j by tlie w.ay, Monsj^eur will arrive ju»t iu lime 

! -in hLs eyes, “there was no reaAsliing th.ii i for a little divAsiou. For there was to l>e a 

Ij double movement — no! I uiiglit liave wedding tlierc to night.” 

,1 worktsl mv poor brains out before that. “ tso there is to be a wediling,” T said, 

j Wheels,within v^eeis, indeed !” laying inv hand on the lower half of the door, 

j 1 hegiin to have a glimmering of how it “a spiiglitly wedding ! And whose? Yours!” 

I was with my jioor Abb6. “ We had liest Slie shook her head a little dolefully, as I 
I make for Petit-Pout at once,” 1 said to • thought I saw a twitch on her cheek. 

him. “ It is getting late.” . “Ah,” said I, tnuislatiug it to myself, 

“No, no 1 ” he answereil, sitting down upon | “ thy good man is not quite so loving : so lull 
the bank. “ I must stay hero and work ; of the petits soiiis, as he used to be iu those 
the thing out. An idea has stnu-k mp. It; bright, early days, when the tambour was 
might bring the whole thing straight. The i driiinmed, and the pipe played, and the iieigli- 
beats being isochronous, of course.” Then he j hours gatherc’l, on your wedding-night.” 
fell to ninking fresh figures. “ (lo your way, I 

monsieur; don’t heed me. Yoflder is the' tue QOijDii.v lU'fiB. 

little town—th# road is straight to it. Pravj It was not likely that a roan conld very 
go, iiiousiear. I feel nervous about this cal- j well mis» it; for there it hung :tbi>ve ni<-, 
C'uhtUoit.” I swinging from an ancient tree iu Ihe veiy 
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rniddle of tlie road. Here was a sort of those in Paris, ’twould ho only u poor iue.ir 
circus I'oriued by lliat road, fringed round sure of #oinp:U'isoi)." 


circus I'oriued by that road, fringed round j sure of #oinpanson. 

with grass and hedges; and tlie circus was [ “ Indeed I have iieard so,” says Monsieur 

almost filled with light waggons and Boiniejunt, innocently, 
covered things, and a ouar-a-lianc or two; “Then it would be beat to put it down oct 
while the horses wore straying about at of Paris.’' • 

large. Plain out-speaking tokens of what “With all my heart,” said JMousieur Bou- 


wooden paling, painted white, add the w^iile- This, .was spfikeu atfthe door, under the 
railed gates, there was tlie Golde*n Rose Inn porch of hoiusysucklea and twining plants, 
itself to be seen, afar off ns it were, with a Then cam^* us sounds of voL^s and merry 
pretty plaisnnce, as old-fnsluoiied men called laughter from within. 

It, lying in front. Tliere were vines loaded “ They afe going to sit doyin to table,” said 
heavily, and sweet-siuelliug dowers, and lilUe ^fonsieur Boiitiqiiot. 

grass-plats and winding walks (not weedless, I went in with him to the room. Ills 
however), and an old broken fountain or two, Beigneurie (decapilated or banished) must 
now quite dry and thii'sty-Iookiiig. Tlion, i have enterlaincd company there on state- 
for tlie house of tlie Golden Rose itself—seen ilays: and now it is full to the door of the 
through the white rails of tlie great gates—it merriest laughing faees that marriage bell 
was of the pleasantest creatn-lint, overlaid ever brought together. Tliere was guod- 
with abundance of gi-een slinttering; high ro.if linniour and lairlli. and innocent joy, written 
and chimneys, as in the old-established pat- in a fine round h.and on every face. They 
teiTJ. Surely road-side jnn—Golden Rose or were only waiting for Father lloutiquet. 
other—never looked out so invitingly aer().^,s ‘‘This way,” said he, and led me straigiit 
its ]tlais.m('e. But, fii truth, it needed no up to the top of the room, wliere was stand-, 
great stretch of tiiouglit to divine tliat this ing a sweet village maid, nil white an 1 gar- 
had been the elititeau of Milonl Manpii'i, lands. Her bridegroom was beside her; a 
Seigneur in tbose jiarts: thaf is, lon^, long smart young fellow, wdiose cheeks bore as 
ago, before Milord Marquis w.is suhl up or niiicli jiulisli as rude health and towelling 
decapitated by the Septomlirists, or (urm-d ' could^give tln’iu. 

emigrfi daiKing-nmster in London. Now, liy' “’Tis a at ranger, Marie.” said Boutiquet, 
whatever shift it had come about, it was llie “ and we niur,t make liiiii wcleome ! ” 

Golden Rose, and kept by Hippolite Boutiquet, \Vith tliat he took his .se.at at the head, 

at iriy service. motioning me to one beside liiiii. The ne.wly 

That worthy hail come forth, looking ino.st. inarried jiair sat together on the other 
festive in his hriglit blue coat and shining side of him. ^Monsieur lo Car6, who had 
wig, and )iu.;e bunch of fldwers at his luittou- oliiciated, sat next to me, and said grace, 
liRle, as soon as he heunl the rattle at liis .Theu tlieje came a universal sitting down, 
gi-eat white gate. Although corpiileiit. Bon- to such slirickiiig of chair legs over the 
tiqiiet came round the walk .at a Hurprising oaken jiarquet floor, and such shufiling 
pace, his crimson glistening oijily. ' of heavy sliocs, a.s man could scarcely 

“ Come in, come mi, Monsieur,” he said,, conceive. Then succeeded a universal 
throwing ofien wide both doore of his gate, j bringing in and nneoveiing of dishes, the 
“You are welcome, indeed! Soyez le bieuivery best fare Monsieur Bontiquet’s larder 
Venn of this hapjiy uiglit! You shall see a, could corajiass. “Eat, drink,au.l be meny,” 
wedding, sir; and shall have everything of | said every glance of his honest face shooting 
the best with us. Come in, sir. Everybody; down the long table. And, truly, it had been 
Bliail be ti guest to-niglit.” ! a banquet for sueb funny men as go forth 

With tliat 1 followed Hie worthy man up' I'eiicii furnished, beating up for queer twists 
his own broad walk, he tnlk'ing all the time,' and sbajirs of human physiognomy. A fine 
It was Marie, his only daughter, who had j avenue it was—two i-ows of healthy human 
that day been united to a well-to-do master | trees. Fine handsome swains—generals of 
wheelwright of the neighbourhood. division, counsellors of slate, and maires 

“They will be as luippy a young pair as j in posse—ftich beside his sWaiuess, Corydou 
are on tin* road from this to Paris,” he said, j busy with Pliyllis, Damon delighting Chloe, 
rubbimr his hands merrily ; “ or, indeed, as | Tliere were grim, grizzled fellows, with chins 
are in Paris itself. She is as good as nretty, like flax-oanlers, sitting together and talking 
and Jacques is the steadiest young fellow in | gravely: they were long p.ist such nonsense, 
all his parish.” And there was tlie comic man, or clown of 

'Twas a pleasant thing lo watcl^ the honest the party, with a face tliat would have stood 
■glow of pride and happiness in Ins clieeks,— him fifty francs a-night, at the least, in the 
pless.’int to have lighted on such a scene of! provincial theatre, cotivnlsing all who had 
almost pastoral hapiiiness. The bare notion j even bare view of him, which was about the 
put me into spirits. j whole talfle. His name was Corbean—and 

“ Believe me,” I said, v/ith much hearti- Corbeau must have been thf funuiest fellow 
ness, “they will be os happy as ydu fean wish breathing. He was Lau^hter-holdiiig-both- 
them to be I As to the connubial bli.i3 of his-sides,—out of the poem and in the flesh 1 
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Marie and Jacques spoke to all round, and “And so wise and sensible in all things 
to each other with tlieu* eyes. Each look but clocks," said Monsieur le Cur6. 
was a whole hour’s talk. ^ * “ Curious plienonienen,’’ I struck in with, 

“’Tis a «ght,’’ I said to Monsieur Bon- “So it is,” said the Cur6; “but he is the 
tiquet, “ I would not have rniased fot a thou- most amiable and charitable soul alive. 
Baud francs. ’Twill do me good for the next Gjves all his little means away: for which 
twelvemonth.” ’ • Heaven reward him!’’ 

“ You do us honour," said he, with a bow, “ See how he stopped his niece’s marriage 
“but you have reaspn, Mopsienfr. My old iwith. a* rase.ally spendthrift cuusiu, wliicli 
heart has got young again within the last would havp ruined Iier. There was wit iu 
halF-hoiir. iUi! Jacques,’’ he added, turning that, I fancy, and no madness.” 
to 1dm, “thowmust take care ofTkw!” “The match is off, tlien,” said the Cur6. 

Marie looked at her liusbatul, and answered “ Well, 1 am glad of it; such storii s as there 


for him with her beaming eyes. • 

“ Thou art in gentle hands, Marie,” I stdd. 
“ I will be his bail to theo.” 


were through his parish couceruing hSu! 
An utter ne’er-do-well." 

“ A very desperate fellow, they say," added 


“ We shall not want you, Monsieur,” said ; BoiiUquct. “Tlie good Abb6’8 money would 


Marie, a little wickedly, 


have helped him prodigiously. 


I whispered to Buntiquet. lie shook Ids sooner he liad the fingering of it tlian tiie 
head. “ But it must be—it shall be,” quoth 1. poor.” 

Ho gave way at last, a little reluctniit!,. It liad now got to be belweeti nine and 
AVilh lh.at he got up and tappe«l fur siltMiee ten o’clock. Buntiquet hammered on the 
on his table. “ Our good stranger and guest table*. “ Messieurs et niesdaiues ! ladtt and 
here to-night, desires to preseut the company lasses ! out oil the green with you ! Vive 


with some choice Burgundy.” 


la danse ! Let eacli one fit Idmself with the 

___ 1.1 _ 1 . j w I « , 


“Send fur it at oiicey Monsieur TUmtiquet, partner lie loves best, and lend out on the 


without more ado” I said, etandiiii; U)>, “and 


TJiuler tl)e vine-trees there sliall be 


let ns drink the health of our bride iu that plenty of coolii^ drinks ; I will look to tliat! 
iioble fluid, S, la mode Auglaise !” So go forth—and vivc la joie !” 

Rapturous applause and satisfaction at this That cry w.as in every one’s heart, if not 
speech of the noble stranger.* Corbeau juisi- upon their lips. Handsome Oorydons were 
tively turned a somersault with tiiose all a-foot in an instant, and trooped out, 


grotesque cheeks and nose of liis. 

Tlie lino old Burgundy was brought 


hohling Phyllis’ fingers iu tlieirs. Such a 
pretty procession os it defiled past Bontiquet 


and we drank it ii la mode Anglaise, to | and me! 

the bride’s health, to the bridegroom’s health, I There was the music all ready; a fiddle 
to niy health, to everybody’s health. That and a t.ainbouvine^ played with delight- 
mode Auglaise grow so populiir. More Bur- ful vigour ! The nttle c^ nilwila of the tam- 
guudy—more healths and happiueSR. bouviiie rattled musically. Shut your eyc9, 

“ I would have walked,” 1 said to Bonti- and it seemed to* be the Spanish dam-e, 
quet, “again from Calais to Marseilles, for bolero, or fandango. Such circling round 
this.” * and round again; such motion of many 

“’Tis the Jiappiesfc.day of ray life,” said twinkling feet; such fl.ashing of colours; 
Bontiquet. “If we only had the poor canon such fall of leaves from rosea under daintiest 
liere.” caps. 'This night Sir John Sncicling liad 


this.” * 

“’Tis the Jiappiesfc.day of ray life,” said 


“ Ho promised to come,’’ said Monsieur seen a whole legion of tiiose ini(>e (full-grown 
)e C'ur6. “ £lo must have taken one of his | one.s, though) to which he had so lancifiilly 
Jong walks.” ' likened his mistress’s feet when dancing, 

“ lie would have enjoyed this,” said Bon- running in and out. The green was alive with 
liquet. skittering micc^ iTiiriiin the tambourine 

1 thouglit of the strange Abb6 Ihiwl met at lustily ; Join hmids, ami round and round in 
the fountain. a ring : scatter again,^ike a shower of falling 

“Mesaieui-s,” J said, “T fell in with an; leaves, and be mated in ))aira ! 

Ahb6 outside tlie town, at llie fountain ; who' 1 had walked thirty miles that day ; 

talked curiously Soncerning cloclc-work ami enough to stiJi’cii the limbs of any stout man. 
wheels.” 1 Said Bontiquet to mo: “Here is a lively 

“Ah! the poor gentle soul!” said Bon- j demoiselle that will give you her hand for a 
tiqnut. “You must liave touched on hi.s dance.. Yet, Monsieur, rather, may go about 


weak point. He is all astray on sucli and choose for himself; the stranger is as his 
matters.” majesty the king.” There was the most 

“ ’’I’is his misfortune. Heaven help l»im !”, rogui.sli ca^i youder 1 had ever seen ; the 
8.aid the good Curd. “He was for yunra neatest, daintiest thing iu the world. “I 
inventing clocks, and it turnhd his brain at'will have Cap,’ I said'; and ilademoiselle 
last. God keep us our wits, wlien so gentle ■ Rosalie was fetched for me at once. Coiydon 
a m.an has lost his !” * stood by a little jealously. “ Why trouble sn 

“’'Tis the Rvs^etest nature in the world,”, mneb as one honest heart on this glal 
said the Flax-carding Chin. ! night?” J? said to myself. (The ghost of 
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Mr. Sterne was at my elbow. He bad once 
had suuli a dance On the roiul between 
Nifimes .-lud Lniiel, where ia the beat Mua- 
catto wine in all France.) So we went one 
merry round, offered her a sliort coinpli inept, 
and broiiglit her back to the side of Oorydon. 
Tliat youth looked grateful. What did 
Rosalie think of the stranger 1 Si bite ! 1 
daresay she told Corydon. < ^ ‘ 

Wliat was the significance of tltis sadden 
lull; this sudden dropping away of danours I 
Tambourine thrumming grows halting, and 
nearly dies off altogether. The, dancers are 
looking uneasily to the gate. 

There" are tliree liorsemen in cloaks and 
slouched hats drawn np, looking in. Throe 
myslerifius, ugly-lookiiig fellows, on taU| 
strong horses. Tlie}' are at the gate, look-' 
ing in silently and scornfully. The tauin-, 
taum had now stojipcd altogetlier ; the fiddle | 
had found rest; Curydons, with I’liyllises, 
are looking suspiciously and with awe at 
the silent liorsemeii. JJoutiquet walks down 
slowly to accost them. W"e hear them laugh¬ 
ing loudly and diacorditatly—shaking iu tln ir! 
vary saddles. I 

“I’rctty iuii-keeping!” says out, a low-! 
browed, villainous fellow, with'a sear on his j 
cheek, tlie shortest of tlie throe be-side^-. I 
“ I’rctty inn-keeping this ! you juust be lay- | 
ing by money :it this rale ■?” 

•‘Sacrc!” says a second; “but here are 
pretty weuclies—my soul! what if we rode 
iu among them, and each jiieked for himself I ” ' 
Buutiquet was not to be ]>ut out lliat 
festive iiiglit. He was clearly iuviling tlie 
horsemen to dismount audyefreshtlieniselves, i 
winch only set them kiughing the louder. | 
“ Come ! let us go forwa^.d,” said the third, i 
who had not Bi)ukeu as yej.. “ Mordleu! | 
what do we stand prating here for ? Are: 
we children? Conie*l eu avant!” And he 
clapped spurs to his liorse aud set forwjii’d, 
the Ollier two following close behind, swear¬ 
ing aud contending with tlieir horsos. i 

“Lord deliver us!” said Bontiquet, re-’ 
turning ; “ what strange persons ! Wliat can ■ 
bring them along our peaceful roads ? But' 
let us forget tliem, my children! Come ! to 
the danc# once more ! Lead out your paia- < 
ners again, my brave Messieurs ! ” 

Thrum, tlirum, weut tambourine again,! 
■w’ith jingle jangle most musical. I’ly your j 
fiddle, village musician; here is fellow wiUi I 
pipe come to aid you. And so they took it' 
up again until it began to darken. Then 
little pink and blue lamps began to twinkle 
among tiie trees—Bontiquet was improVising 
an illuiuiuatiou of iiis gardens. Up iu tiie 
branches, alone? the borders of the walks,' 
they wfere shiuLug out. ‘ 

m. Tnj5 CLOCK. 

It was past ten o’clock, and time to have 
done with festivity. So the light cars and, 
wagons were being got ready aud Korses put j 
to. Time, surely, to be gone. The bride was ! 


to go, too ; to be seen home with an escort; 
to be waited on to her own door with torchlight 
and a handsome following; much noise and 
obstrepenous laughter; much confusion in 
finding garments. But they are gone at last, 
out by the- white gate ! May they all he hap¬ 
pier for tiiat night's happiness furnished to 
jibe strangeij. 

^ It sqcpied Ifinely Aow, after all that 
hum of’voices. “Tlieyare gone,” said good 
Bontiquet, »ilh a sigh, “ant 1 have a 
(laughter the less. She was S good girl! 
Marie ! Monsledr would like to see his room, 
doubtless; and no wonder,'for he iuu.it be 
heartily tired! This •way, Monsieur, 
plejise ! ” 

He went on before, up a broad state stair¬ 
case—to his Seigueurie, in the old days—with 
a balu.stradc np wliich one might have 
■walked c<»uveuiently. It went to the right 
aud to tlie left with grandest sweep, and 
lauded us iu a grand picture corridor, whei’e 
tliero were no pictures now. Tlie corridor 
was a gr.aml room in itself, aud off it were 
otlicr stately apartments. 

“ O mou i)leu !(<” said Bontiquet, stopping, 
as his foot touched the top step. “ I had 
qiiile forgot the piior canon. Wliere is he ? 
Our fiddling and dancing swept him clean 
away from niy jiead ! He ought to have 
returned long since.” 

“ ’ [’is rather late,” I said, “ for the good 
man to be abroad.” 

“He has some litllo ways of his own,” said 
Bontiquet, thoiiglitfully, “ like all poor folk 
affected as he is. He is most lik’cly gone up 
t<.t the town, aud will stay fhoro tiie uigiit.” 

“It. is likely enoiigli,” I said. “What a 
pity so gentle a soul sliould be so visited ! ” 

“Ay!” said Bontiquet; “and yet but 
for that one little crookedness, he is as the 
re.s'. of us. O, so good, so noble, so full of 
sweotnes.s and charity I giving to the j>oor 
almost every .«oii of that large fortune Pro¬ 
vidence lias given liitu. But if you ti.uch on 
that one subjeet! Mordieu! 1 wish there 
were no clocks in the world ! ” 

All tliis was spoken when Monsieur Bon- 
tiqucl's foot was on tiie last steji oI his oaken 
stair. He. was shading liis candle all the 
time with Lis hand, scattering about him a 
cloud of black dancing shadows. We pa3.sed 
on down the broad gallery. ' 

“ Ttiis,” Bjuliqiiet said, touching a door 
with his Land, “is his room when he stays 
with us—when he comes this road—some- 
tiiijcs for a fortnight, for a month even at a 
time. For you must know. Monsieur, he 
roams in tliis way about the country the 
whole, year round. Tliis is his room,” he 
said, ojieniug the door softly ; “aud here he 
keeps that famous clock, the making of 
which, ’tis said, turned his pour brain. A 
wonderful 1^^ork ! ” 

We eulci«d; a fine spacious apartment, 
lofty, and glistening all round with oak 
panelling, it was divided by a broad arch- 
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way and tapestry hangings (drawn back, 
however) from another room as si^acious, 
where could be made out the dusky outline 
of a huge bed. And on the chimney-piece, 
in front of a huge mirror, was this famous 
clock which had coat a man’s wits. 

“ See,” said liontiquet, holding the cattle 
close, “ what a wonderful thing it is ! Every 
night, towards twelve o’clock,* he fits up to 
wind it; which he does with such te’nder- 
ness ! it migli^^ a child he wsB^uttiug to 

It was one of those curious Imrological toys 
tliat used to be the fashiou in the ftirly days 
of clock-making. The poor Abltu with 
marvellous ingenuity had peopled his clock 
with ‘all manner of strange actors. There 
was the cock on tlie top, that came out and 
crowed for the quarter and lialf-licurs. Tliuie 
was the door that ojtened, and the proci-ssioii 
of men and women that came forth fur tin 
striking of tlic hour. There was a bell- 
j iiiger tliat pulled the lioll, and rung out tlie 
time. Tiiere were tlie changes of the moon 
and seasons ; the movement of the stars, 
and inriuaierable other devic#s very pleasing 
to couteiiiplntc. No wonder they lool set a 
man's wits awry. As we stood looking, tlie 
cock flapped his wings, and crowed, tlie 
figures came trooiiiug solemnly, and drew u]) 
With a quaint gravity, and Ijie boii-ringcr 
tolled out eleven o’clock. 

It has this couveiiieiicc—the absence of 
our Abb6,” liontiquet said, “thatit gives you 
choice of ixioius. Our house is full, and you 
would have to ascend to a little apartment 
np-stairs. Will yomchooae this room I ” 

‘‘ With all my heart,” 1 answered. T love 
these great chamhers. 1 shall be* the dc- 
yiurted iSeigiieur fur a uigbt at least. Still 1 
iiankered to learn more couceriiiug the poor 
wandering priest. 

“ One word,” I said, liontiquet was going 
to the door. “ What was tliat spoken during 
dinner about the marriage of his niece i ” 

“ Only this,” said he, “ tliat he has wit 
to save her from a wicked husband ; the 
w'orst fellow, 1 am told, in the kingduni, and 
she has sense enough to hearken to her 
uncle. He has written and threatened him, 
but in vain. l)ieu merci! He lield linn. 
1 will now wish Mousieur a very good night! ” 
He closed tbe doer softly la'hiud him, and 
left me. 0 . 

I was soon swimming, as it were, in the 
(Ireat Sea of Napery, floating in an ocean 
of broad linen. In these great beds on the 
Ware model, a prodigious luauriauce—^a sense’ 
of infinity: even of tetuiiorary nobility. 
Our iKior Seigneur must have lain here, and 
extended his siguorial limbs to tlie riglilT or 
to the left in those happy days lyafore ^mson 
bad held up his liead on the scaflbld, or 
before his slmulder had got used tu the kit 
fiddle as nialtre de daiise. TTiibappy noble¬ 
man, timing his Sit fiddle and pointing his 
toes to one and sixpence the lesson. Playing 


so merrily for Marie and Corydon, and 
Piiyllis and llosaiie on the green. Join 
hands now, sweet demoiselle. Faster now 
—play ui), iiianjuis! Thrum, tarulamrine, 
more vigorously ! Koiind again ! Phyllis is 
niy obly joy ! not in the least tired—not in 
the least. Boniiqnct—ah ! 

To weary sleepers rude disturbance and 
dtuel ‘waacniig' fu'e odious. There should be 
a law in itll^vell ordered parishes to protect 
them, and not allow liorseuicn lo come cliit- 
tcriiig into inn yards at unholy hours. A 
monstrous grievance for tired men. J beard 
, the fellow ride his beast in, in most unfeeling 
j fashion, with spur and whip, up to the 
very door; and then halloo louder for some 
one to take his horse. Pi'esently are heard 
steps in tlic gallery, and afterwards in the 
room separated from me by the tapes¬ 
try half draw ii aside. A sleepy waiter was 
making up a sliakeduwn or iiuproniptu bed. 
iSuutiquet himself is fast bound in slumber, 
or be would nut have tulerai.ed this treatment. 
I'.yes, however, which soem fitted vcitli leaden 
rims, must have their and will look no 
more. “ We must close up,” they say, and 
so J let theui close np. 

I i am fast sliii^ing away into what may be 
' calk’d muddle-land, when tbe great po.sta of 
j the bed began to take, indistincllv, the shapes 
i of the trees I liad jiasj^ed by in the day, and 1 
1 began luy rambles over again tiirougli tiie 
i open country, when 1 am brought back with 
; a cr.i.sh to the Seigneur’s room. Somehody 
is iraiiiping about the next room—speaking 
to himself. Wroth again at this second dis- 
tiirbiiiu’o, 1 look out through tlie tapestry, and 
see that there is a light biiruiug on the floor, 
and that a short man, witii very disordereiT 
looks, is walking tb and fro miitteilug to 
I hiiiise.lf, and 8trl)>piiig oil' Ids clothes as he 
walks. I had‘seen his face before, but 
where ?—a round euiiiiiirg face with a scar. 
Ah ! at the g.ate! One of tlie ill-looking 
liorsoineii. Now 1 put it to myself with 
gravity, Was this a discreet iiosiliuu to be in, 
with such comjiauy alongside of one, though 
even in .a Seigneur's ajiartmeiit'? It was a 
uioiistrous feature in Boutiquet's ni6uHge, 
that you were thus Hable lo be set cheek by 
jowl with fellows of this coiuplexion—and so 
—and so—I would coiu-pluiii tvi—the clock ! 
Ikisalie—dance—faiidango, thrum, thrum— 
join hands—all—all! 

Profouiidest, absorbing slumber. Floating 
ill sweetest dreams, that bring me back 
home again. Soft waving meadows, happy 
trim hunting-grounds, found in the dreaiu- 
coiiutry, and tliat placid dieam sunlight 
blazing eternally over all; when there comes 
suddenly a (Zeroing cry shooting through my 
brain, which makes me ptart up suddenly, 
and look round, not knowing whether that 
dreaiu-couiiti'y was still about me or no. 
There was a figui'e bending over me, a 
figure in eijjrt and trousers, a face with a 
scar across it, but pale, ghostly, and filled 
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'with fright and terror, lie held the candle, that aouiid signify} C'lo<;k running down ? 
in his hand. j No ; rather winding up—^positive winding ot 

■ ^'0!” he said, “pour I’amour de Dieu, j a clook—cliok ! cli^J in the regular fashion 
don’t leave me ! Help me—aid nte->Btay! —click !,click again ! Why this was to be a 
with nio! ” ; night of wonders and mysterious—— Bah I 

1 rubbed my eyea The candle was shaking mv braiita are astray. These oom|dioiited 
in hte Imnd, and bringing ouc his ghastly face ; whells must be busy inside. And, yet, it is 
with strange, Kerabraudtish etfects. “ Wbutjlike windii^—very like. Two quarters past 
is it, in Heaven’s name ? ’’ I, said, 'Aud^ two now, bf thedlapping of the cock’s wings, 
eufionsly enough, what struck in»uiure tliau | The &R'ck was now suddenly shut out from 


anything about him, was u great rent down 
the front of his shirt. 

“,0, such a night 1 I would not stay by 
myself in that rouin for another instant—no, 
not for-the wealth of a prince ” 

“What is it?” I asked. “ Wliat hits dis¬ 
turbed you?” (tiow did he come by that 
rent ?) 


view by soumthiug that had aUilfn in between 
me and itT Something bendVg over the 
yellow light—» face—a figure close by the 
bulil table f A figure quite still aud luotiou- 
less—dark and solemn—and the face 1 Why, 
heavens ! it was the poor canon's gentle face 
returned to ns again. So gentle, so sweet, 
so benign, so angelic, bent over the yellow 


“Such a terrible thing! It was enough light; yet with a strange melancholy over it. 
to make one uie on the s[iot! Ah,” he went J called to him in a low voice : “ You have 
■on, wiping away the drops from Ins forehead, been a long way, Oaiion Dupin, and we have 
“1 knew something of the sort would come waited liir you, tint you have come at last.” 
of this business! But I was not so bad as The gentle face moved round slowly, and 
the rest I ” looked full at me, but did not speak ; that is 

“ What do you sp^k of ? ” I said again, moved into the shadow, but I knew it was 
impatiently. “Why have you di.-iturbed looking towards jne. “ You must, be weary,” 
me?” ■ I went on—a curious feeling was creeping 

“I thought I was above U'-ich womanish over me—“you must be weary with this 
terrors. But to see him come in, and glide long night-ramble—very weary ?” Was it a 
> past me, just as I liad seen him only a few liiiiit echo that seemed to repeat after me, 
hours befoi-e—him whom, we thought was—” “ Vcry, very w^.iry I'' 

He stopped suddenly, and, seeing there was “ Where have ytni been wandering all this 
no explanation to be got from him, 1 throw long night ? Have you been sleeping ?” 
myself back wearily. I The face was now bending over the yellow 

Here I beard Uie flapping of the cock’s light; but the eyes—the gentle eyes—w’ere 
wings, and presently my bell-ringer roar.s out turned n})ward. Again, was it a sighing 
two o'clock. • echo that seemed to awliispor the words, 

,“Two o’clock!” continued this strange'*• bleeping behind the fouiiUin—behind the 
visitor, “I will go down aud fetch out my Ibimtain ?*’ 

horse, and go my wjiy. The open road, the A sense of somethiug terrible began to 
darkness, anything but that Horrid spectre! ”! weigh upon my heart. I got up suddenly, 
With that, I saw •him thrn.st on ids gar-'went to liie window, and threw the shutters 
meuts hurriedly, and leave the room. He. wide open. It, was daylight; fresh and 
left the candle behind him, burning on the clear ; it poured into the room like a flood, 
table. Then I looked to the candle, flaring wrvtuli- 

Xo more rest for me that night or morn- ediy and sioklily in that pnie healthy light, 
ing. The sweet weariness was gone from No one in the x’oora but myself. Wliirr-r, fla])- 
my eyelid^ ultei’ly routed. Nighimare, or ping ! Three o'clock by the canon’s cluck, 
drunkenness, must have been on him. The 

hound! % Could he not’have sl'qit off ids, At breakfast next mornfhg —a fine, 
debauch, elsewliere ? , Now, ou those dark siiniiy, inspiring luuraing, too—out \inder 
roads and with an unst.uady hand ou tlie Monsieur Bontiquet’s vines, at a dainty little 
bridle, he will most likely conic tumbling head table covered witli wines and dainty fruits 
foi-eiuost over his horse’s neck, and be found,—I asked, for Moiiaieurlfkmtiquet; I was 
in the morning on the hard stones, quite j told he hud gone to the post-town early, liad 
stitV and sUa-k ! Well, on his own iiead bo it. returned, aud had gone away again. 

Whir-r-r 1 went the Hayiiiiiig wings of the “The truth is, Monsieur,” said the person 
cock, it was one quarter past two. ' w'ho olliciated, “he is troubled iu his miud ou 

The candle was burning with a dull yellow | the score of the poor canon. He was not 
light, 011 a little buhl table with twisted heard of at the town whore we fancied ha 
legs, not a yard from tlie lapesti^. Thus it • !ia«l fiassed the uiglit” 
broke uji the w,d1# into gwat patches of' “Passed thq, night?” I said. “Why, was 
black, apriukting biUc dvildets of yellow' he not here 1 ’ 

light here and there on jjoints projecting. A “Here ,is Monsieur Boutiqnet liimselfi" 
faint glimmer leached even as i.ir as the said the youth. 

.next room, to the cock ou tlic uni^iiftey-piece. And as he spoke, I s.a^ Boutiquet dia« 
Oitek ! click ! click ! Wiiy, what could mounting from a hoi-se at the dour. 
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“ Oooil moratng, Mon^ienr!” he 
“ Oor poor canon ia not to be hoard of. 


Raid. 
They 

tell me that he left the town abn,nt nine 
o’clock to join our little festival. Heaven 
Bend he haa come to no harm! ThoRe three 

men on horseback - ■ " 

“ Alla! by the way,” said the waiter step- 


last )iight, that man with the ecar*. 1 stabled 
his horse ; but he was gone in the morning. 
He slept inside Monsieur’s rO(jiu.” 

“I he.ard some one ride away at dead of 
night," a guest i)ut in. 

“Mortlieu ! so did T,” said another. 

“’Ha ! ” liontiquet said, rubbing his hands ; 


ping forward, “ one of tlmse geutlenieu Shme j “ this looks like business. We shall have 
here last night, but must have departed again; him, y<^. Fetch your best horses, and we 
before daylight.” > • ^ jVill go forth.together. Hi! Jacques! Bring 

“ So lie did,” I F.'iid. ' ' i round th% grey horse.” 

“Mordieu JT said Bontiqnet,•guttering. | E.ach man was soon mounted, and off; 

“But,” sam I, starting, and thinking of; teining away, belly to ground, as they say, 

what I liad seen, "the canonluust have been| in different ilirectious. • 

here last- " * * j It was a weary day. T should have been 

A peasant came running across the green, | on my road, only 1 longed to see the end of 
holding up something like a black rag all' this strange drama. It came to eleven o’clock; 
over mud. and then to mid-day ; to oue, to two o’clock. 

“ This was found,” be said, “ in the diteh ' I wandered in and out restlessly; setting 
by the roadside. It looks like the ciwuu's | out at la.st on the road towards tliat fountain, 
sknll-cap.” I There were groups at the house-doors, and 

People gathered round from all sides. I leaning on gates, talking that oue engrossing 
“ It is no other,” tliey H.aid. 1 business over. Tlio day was beantiiul ; the 

TJiere were hairs and clotted blood sticking' sun shining brightly, and a sweet scent 
to it. at the sight of which the gentle-hearted ; abroail as of new-mown hay. Three o’clock 
bystanders groaned .•inJ wept. All tliis 


wliile 1 was in a sort of di ea»i, tndng to hi iug 
back, tine by one, the mysterious events of 
the night. They were coming—coming 
shiwly. 

“What can they have done w'ith him?” 
said one. 

“Wo sliould try the road both sides—all 
along to the fonntaiu ! ’’ 

To the fonntiiin ! That soft sighing echo 


cast eyes and drOoyied heatla, .and brought 
news that behind the fountain, indeed, had agsin and agaiu'liefore I left the place, 
been found their loved canon, quite cold and 
stiif; with which melanclujly niessengors 
came a train of weejiing women and chiUlren. 

“O, sirs,” said one, “it was a dcvilisli 
thing, with no reassou in the wide world; for 


he never was enemy to so ihuch as a fly !! that has gone foi th in the morning. There is a 
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Who could have <]one it ? ” 

“MordieuA” liontiquet said, through his 
close,d tocth^“ 1 know well. Too well.” 

“I saw,” said an old peasant, stepping for¬ 
ward, “1 saw JJupiii the younger with 
these eyes rule through the village last 
night, with two other horsemen.” • 

“ Ah-h-h ! ” from all the crowd ; and then 
a pause. 

“ The same that were at the gate during 
the dance,” Boutiquet added. “Yes, the 
nephew.” 

The events of the night before, and its 
mysterious disturbances, bemn to take some¬ 
thing like shape in my mind. Had he not 
a scar across his face ? ” I asked, hurriedly; 
“ a short, thick-set fellow 1 ” • 

“Ay,” said Boutiquet, “the same.” 

Here broke in some one: “He was here 


now, by those tinkling church-bells w'hose 
in\isie sounded from afar off,—as far, indeed, 
as Petit-font. For this was the very spot 
where, the eveaing before,. I had parted with 
the poor canon, tlieu on his eiTaud of charity. 
TliPie were the marks of that strange 
diagram he had drawn with his stick, still 
fresli. Hei e, a few steps on, was the foun¬ 
tain, christened Biaudusiab, clattering noisily 
as over, hut no longer the pure, fresh, iiino- 


canie b.ack at once, yieejiing behind the • cent stream of the night before. And in the 
fountain I behind the fountain ! Had it' brake iieliiud, was that rough, terrible gap, 
been a dream ? • I where he had lain f'.r the long weary night: 

No; for within an hour they came back i 
slowly, those good village semis, wilh dowii-| 


till! rent briars and broken twigs tellirg 
plainly of what violence it bad been the 
Beene. The hells of I’etit-Pout had to chime 


Si< o'clock. ’A cloud _ef dust ajijiroaching; 
peojile from inns, from cottages, from fields 
ail run out—run hastily to the cloud. They 
are coining, they are coming I See yonder ! It 
is Boutiquet, it i.s Jacques; it is everybody 


jirocessiou ; there is a buzz of many tongues ; 
there .are cocked-liats and drawn swords, 
ni.any of them ; aBd,*as the dust, tliickened by 
crowds pressing round’, clears a little, I see the 
short, thick man in the centre mounted on iiia 
black steed. Terrible excitement I hitter 
execrations I Gendarmes with dithcnlly 
keeping tlie people off. Boutiquet rode at the 
Lead. It was ids caption. 

Said I to Bontiquet, when dismounting, 
“ See, is his shirt torn in front 1 ” 

There was a great rent in the breast. It 
was blood-stained besides, lu his pocket, 
too, a packdfc of his own letters taken from 
the AbW‘, with wmple proof besides. But tlie 
bold ruffian made show of denial—laughed 
the thing off. It was only when he saw me 
that he suddenly turned pale and trembled. 

“ You w$n in the room i ” he said, in a 
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vktsper. • “ You saw it; was it not ter- j O’Brallagans likewise. My uncle was as deaf 
rible ) ” ! es a {Wnt, unless When under great excitement; 

“A tiling never to be forgotten. If it'bat heart was in the right place at all 
comes to me again I shall kill myself.” times, and open to the cry of nature. 

“ Would that night’s work could be un- Of Ips more physical deafness I remember 
done ! ” a remarkable instance. He was up at onr 

This was the last scene of that little i family .residence—a fine edifice called The 
history—the last at least that I witnessed—j Ci&tle, in the county Tipper.ary—one Ohrist- 
for that night I was on the roail agijin. But I mas; and, upon the first evening of his arrival, 
for the guilty there wiw another roasl, ode! was in tne full enjojaucnt of his rubber at 
more terrible but amply merited. * whist ^vheu prayers were announced below. 

But the clock ! was it a dream ? The It had bec^ rletermiiied that we should have 
criminal and I cofild not both have dreamt a general service ont of eonipliraent to the 
aljke. He, with^iis ac.ar and his tom shirt- Bean; although, before his elevation, it had 
front, saw the canon wind it up. I saw him not been*considered neccSisary, and at nine 
winddt up. Everybotly saw in the morning o’clock the two JVotestant servants sent up 
that it was wound up. Every mystery' was word that they were ready entirely, 
cleared but this, I waited until bis reverence had done 

-ilealing, and then informed him, distinctly as 

MY UjVCLI: the DEAH. ^ thought, of the state of ihe case. 

_ j “ Thank ye all the same, my bo_v, but I’d 

Our family is Irish, and, it is scarcely | rather not go,” replied my uncle, taking uj) 
necessary to add, of the rarest antiquity.' his cards. 

As old as the Hill of Howth, and, in point of “ Hnt,” I cried, “tliey’re waiting for ymn, 

social'position, much hiudier. Our original. Mr. Bofin.” 

ancestors were kings in their own right amli “Tell them to beginsays he. 


might when the Saxon ivas a slave. 


“But I thtfik tliHy'’re expecting your 


were indeed a very superior sort of people rivereucc,” I expo«luli»ted, “ and it won’t 
—we O’Brallngans—from tbt earliest times, take ye five miiiiites if you’re quick with it.’* 
There is a bi'.uncy in the family even now, Very wcll,”said my uncle, good-naturedly', 
if I make niysiif ujiderstood. I say this “to oblige tliem, and just for form’s .sake, 
because when 1 once m.ade that s.ame obscc- mind ye, I’ll gTi.” 

vation to an Englishman, (my companion in a: He thought it was supper, you see, to 
railwaycarriage),herepHed,“llowshocking!”: which J was inviting him instead of family 
and inquired with interest, whether 1 bad prayers. Had it been anybody else who hail 
ever seen it 1 The benighted foreigner un- 'so mistaken, we should have fairly screeched 
derstood me to mean a banshee. A baionetcy I with laughter; but none of us, not even 
(.as he called it), I repeat, flourishes in thc| (lousin Phil, dare-1 to lau*hat the Dean. Phil 
iamily-treo even now; though it luii.st be | was a regular dare-devil, too ; and, when he 
confessed that there ai*e a good many living i accomi>aVicd the O'Braliagan in his first visit 
branches between myselt and the title. We j to England (irreverent .’^mng (iog that he 
are partial to making allusions to him ini was!) had played The Chief tricks enough, 
railway carriages nnd in society generally.' On the head of our race remarking njion 
He is the best inan whom Time has left us to' the singularity, and rudeness of tlic English 
lie eloquent about; and perhaps the only | pronunciation, and on the diffei'ence between 
good one, with the exception of my uncle the spelling of tlicir barbarous jiroper-naines 
the Dean. If this latter were a bishop, it and the pronunciation—such as Eeaibevstoiie- 


family) that any dignity could be addwl to | .answered, “ Ah ! that a noting; you should 
bis manners or iiersonal appearance, or that! he.ar how they pronounce thoirehakespearc’s 
any gre.ater reverence; could be paid to bimj birih-place. Stratford-on-Avon (as we see it 
by his admiring relatives. on the map) they pronounce, in speaking, 

The 0’Br.dlogan himself, who would utter! Ucnley-upoii-Thames !” • 
the shrill war-cry of his race whenever thej But with the Dean, aj I have said, even 
billet'd name of the renegatle baronet (he was: the scapegrace Phil was as delicate and •• 
a Uiiionic creation) was mentioned with'ui \ cautious as though, in his own favourite 
hearing, spoke even respectfully of his veiie-' metaphor, he were brushing flies off a sleeping 
ruble kinsman, although be, too, had accepted ■ Venus. It was your riverence, or my vine- 
" the humiliating gifts of the invailer ” in the rable cousin, or Misther Dane, at the very 
deanery of Hallygibbooney and other base least with him; for he hoped to be matle 
preferments. It was a clear twfelve hundred oiganist, in time, at B.allygibboon€y. He 
a year, if it was a penny ; and after the was, when sojier, a very tolerable musician— 
apjmintment of the Dean, the chapel-clerk,' although he had never tried so big a tiling as 
and the beadle, and the cathedral ]>ew- an organ—and, if not having altogether the 
opener, beside -a fair twinkling of minor appearance of a csthedral^official, still, when 
canons as opjiortuuities ati^e, wiye very soon i once seated behind the red curtains, he 
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fl ittered himaelf tliiit lie» 8 l»ould look as well j thei-e was heard an xinmelodions.l)um|)in», as 
as luiolher. It would have la^en hard I though the musieian were sitting upon the 
measure, too, to have kept poor Phil out of the! keys ; which turned out, indeed, to be the 
situation ; aiiice, whether peculiarly adapted : true state of the case. 

ibr it or no, he was certainly fit for nolliing J^oor Phil was oliliged to be taken out of 
else. At all evtaita, Phil got it at fast; and, chapel at once by four of his sorrowing rela- 
for some time, managed to retain it without lives, lie was very much intoxicated, and 
any irredeemable disaster. If .a note two 1 wjis found in that reversed position to which 
went a little wrong occasionally, it was of no' I have alluded endeavouring in vain to per- 
conseqneuce, at leasl^to my nucle% ears ; .ami* form tfie rejuaiiider of the anthem upon the 
that Siiiiie infirmity of his preventesl,* I sup-organ-slsxd. All his subseiiueut protestations 
pose, the whispers that wera in eircul.ation .and .apologies were of no avail, though backerl 
about Pliil’# letting out the tftgan by the by the whole O’Drallagau interest, in reeon- 
liour cat week days to young amateurs, who; ciliiig his august rehitive to his retaining the 
practi-,ed upon it Iloyne Water «ud Croppies, post of orgmist at liallygibbomie}'. The 
lie Down. Once, however—and, as ill-lucki Doctor of Music sank very rauidly in his 
would have it, when the bishop liimselt was' profession from that moment, .and it is even 
in the chair, and a very lull congreg.atioii - wliis|}ered, went about the country for a very 
preseiit—Mistlier Philip O’llrallai^aii, Doctor' consider.ahlo time with his eyes shut, and 
of Music (a degree which he liad cun-! Tiiaviug upoii the .accordion, with a faithful 
ferred upon himself without any expense or little dog, with a saucer in his mouth, to lead 
botlier whatsoever), came to very dee .lo.l his taltering steps .and collect the halfpence, 
grief dniiiig the anthem. His touch had Upon the oiiice of valet-de-chaiiibi'e in the 
been nnnhually vigorous .and powerful up to Di-aii's Iioiiseliold tailing vacant, i«y revered 
a eei tain jxiint; and, if a discordant lbuni]> or tnicle w.as induced to offer it to the wander- 
two did occur, the good bishop—who was, ing minstrel ; and tlngioeforward, until that 
unhappily, musical—^liore it^with a meek and , catastrophe bappeiied to his master which I 
uiirnllled spirit out of love for the Dean; wliilc am about to describe, Phil occupied the post 
tlic congregation tlursl not so much as smile, of cuntidcuti<a^ servant with apparent fidelity 
with the O’IJrallagau minor canons frowning .and sulimission. 

down upon them from their stalls, and the: When the Manchester Exhibition was 
O’Draliagan beadle and jiew'opcucr reiuly to ojieiied, the De.an of Ballygibbooney, who was 
turn them out of ch.a[)cl upon the instant for ever a patron of the iirts and sciences, dc- 
thc least contempt of their relative. On a parted with his suite for the capital of cotton, 
sudden, however, wlieii tlic voices of the , intending to stay therein a week or two. 
choir were at liighest pitch, and waiting 1 JM 3 ' undo never moved without a con- 
thcrc, at some in'-oiivenience, for the music aidcrable train of O’Brallngans, nor ever 
to let them down i^fain.the organ w.as struck indeed took an umygnified step in any direc- 
utteily dumb ; its speech not dying ,away tion. Ho would put on his shnvcl-hat ayd 
decently with a wail, but cut oil'iiiL^mi.incntly I gaiters on the slightest provocation; even 
like an niipabUI'or vimter .suj>])ly. The when lie liad befter h.ave gone without, 
bellows worked away below with praise-, and, so uUireit, would look every inch so 
worthy perseverance ; but they migln, Just ■ like a dean that ono> might easily have 
.as well have devoted their energies to an; im<agiued he w.as an .aclor, ])layiiig th,at 161 c, 
empty pea-shooter. A dull,'soughing hoiind, rather than the very dignitary himself His 
Jiko the wind .among reeds, alone was heard,, tasl.'s, too, were e.specially aristocratic and 
.and the decji inspir<ation of the singers as Huigmfieeiit, and he openly enufessed that, 
they took in their fresh air upon oompulsioii, admiring the Exhibition, as ho did in 
when they could hold on to the note no all respcct.s, the particular object therein 
longer. The Dean, whose ears were aU'eeted which lie himself desired to see, was that 
by the cessation of tlie anthem, which always collection ot jeuiielE*an <1 gold ornaments lent 
bounded in them like a chorus of eulhusiastic fur the present occasion by the Hastings 
bumble-bees, turned up bis neck almost to family, but formerly helougiiig to the Maha- 
dif.loc.ation tow.atjiis the organ-loft. So did ' rajah .lamsetsee Singh. The.se treasures were, 
the buhop ; so ilid the congregation ; so as may well be imaginml, most religiously 
their riverenccs lllo O’Brnllagaim, but with .a j guarded ; .a siu.-dl body of Manchester police 
characteristic confiilence that the explhna- being told off for their peculiar protection; 
tion of the phenomenon would bo presently, allJiough they ot herwiso lay as open as the 
alTordod in the execution of some piece of the' rest, ofdthe objtots of vertu, with nothing but 
most exquisite and liarinoiiious delicacy. | a little plate-glass between them and tlie 
Presently’, from between the red curtains. deligliteil sightseers, 
which ordinarily veiled the organist of Biilly- On tin' imirning after his arrival, the Dean 
gihbooney from view, there was pnt fortli of Ballygibhorjjiey visited the Exhibition in 
a booted leg ; anon, after a fittle jiansc, as all bis u.suai pomp, with gaiters, sliovel- 
if tlie o|>eratiou was a difficult onc.^ second ; hat, and semi-episcopal cast of couiiteiiaiicc 
finally—wliile these legs attempted a sort of lu his hand ho held a plan of the ediliee, 
accoiupauimeut With their heels, outside— 1 by which was enabled, without inquiiy, 
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to make straight for the sanctnra Bauctorum, 
the re|>osiU>i'y of the jewels wliiuh ha<l 
been prigged from tlie nnfortiiuate Ma¬ 
harajah. i'lie sturdy O’Brallagaiis kept close 
to his very vcuernble heels, but Phil had beioi 
left at the hotel, at his own request, upon the 
plea of indis]u>sitiou. 

The pcneral company seemed to regard 
the three visitors with an iiitere.st if not 
respect. This touched my uncle^ The publid" 
made way for thetn with deliu.'icy as they ap¬ 
proached ; and loft the little room, wherein the 
ornaments were disposed, almost entirely clear 
for their inspection. My revered relatiun was | 
enraptured with the gorgeous appearance of^ 
the gems, lie signed to his retainera to come' 
nearer, and begun, with his usual coudesceu- 
nou to explain to them the nature and the 
value of the different stones. li is own fingers j 
were adorned with more than one costly i 
diamond ; and, motioning with his hand, in j 
order to give effect to some eloquent descrip- j 
tion, his rings grated ng.'unst the glass. At' 
the same insUint, Ids rivercnce found kis 
arms last pinioned by a couple of policemen, 
and -his whole l)ody,iiup<dled between them 
with considerable swiftness towards the ]mn -1 
cipulentrance. He perceived,byoneback\vard i 
glance that the same attent'|ons wem being 
paid, by four otbers of the force, to his tw’o i 
followers, wlio nevertliele.ss, resisted stoutly, j 
The whole cavalcade, however, now swelled I 
from three to utoe, were soon in progress ;' 
and the interest of the spectators in the move¬ 
ments seemed at least to have increased in 
propoj-tion. 

It was now become impossible for my uncle 
to conceal from himself fbat he was actually 
^ custody. He was, it was clear, the victim 
of some mistake, stupendous, almost beyond 
huinati conception. * 

" My good man,” said he, tb the right-hand 
policeman, for wlieso enorHioiis error be 
positively felt a sortbf pity, in sjjite of his own 
wretuhedoesa, “ you little know what you do; 
I am the Dean-” 

" O, don’t I,” interrupted the ofiicial, sar- 
doniially; “the Dean of Ballygibbooney 
isn’t it} 1 thought as much, and it wtis a very 
pretty plant, 1 must say.” 

“ Good heafeiiB 1 ” thooigbt my uncle, “ then ■ 
he reidly knows me 1 I must surely there- ' 
fore be the object of some political persecu-, 
tion; but wliat dues bo mean by u pretty! 
plant ? ” 

Once in the police-office, and out of the 
oonccntrated gaze of the multitude, however, 
the prvsouer’ft fortitude and good sense re¬ 
turned. t 

’“Send to the Eoyal Hotel to my man 
Philip O’Brallagan ! ” said he, “ and all will 
be explained.” • | 

Tlie answer from, the Koyal Hotel arrived I 
as fullowB: 


I “Mr. Philip O’Brallagan prweuts bis best 
eomplinieuis to the inspector, and begs to 
say tliat he has never so much fis set eyes oh 
the Deab in question ; from the dsBcription 
given to him by the policeman, be is led to 
believe fiiattbc impostor in custody was once 
coucerued in the said town of Ballygibbooney 
in ii.)me'disi'cpntab]n transaction coucuruing 
tlie c.ithedral organ.” 

Cousin 5?hil,,you s^, had never forgiven 
my \iimh) for having dispossas-^cd him of his 
musical situation, his Celtic iMart had trea¬ 
sured up th ‘6 wrong uiilii tliis J^portuuity of 
repaying it. JJe h.od written, over night, 
to the iifsjicctor, anonymously, to warn 
him of a sharper dressed in the Dean’s appti- 
rel, who, uccoin|>anieil by two ruffianly asso¬ 
ciates, would make an attempt the following 
morning upon the Maharajah’s jewels. 
Measures were therefore taken for the a|)|irr- 
ben.sion of tlie 8 iis|»ected malcliictnra, ami iny 
uncle’s diamond ring in contact with tlie 
gliis.s was tlie supposed commencement of 
till' robbery, and the signal fur his immediato 
apprcliensioii. 

A comparison of the hand-wri tings of 
these two coinmpnicatiou.s w.is tlie first thing 
that caused the inspector to look b-ss bale- 
fully iipun bis prisoners, and to guess at tlio 
lioax wliicli bad been played upon them ; iku- 
was it until uiy uncle the Dean and bis com¬ 
pany of niarty^ to Phil’s jiractical joke had 
neeii confined' some hours tb.-i'. sucli ex¬ 
planations were entered into as efiected their 
i-elease. The confiilential Phil had, of course, 
in the mean time decamjied, and my uncle 
the Dean otdy stayed long enough in Man¬ 
chester to ]iack up ills .sciiii-episcopal giu'- 
meuts and exchange them for a less ostenta¬ 
tious suit: 
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A SHOOKINUliY RUDE AlfriCLK ! 

Rkpouk I begin to write, I know that tliia ^ 
will be an unpopular article in certain select 
qnarters. I mean to proceed with it, how¬ 
ever, in spite of that conviction, because when 
I have got HOttiething on >ny mind, I must 
positively speak. Is it necessary, alter that, 
to confess that I am' a wouiau ? If it is, 1 
make the confession—to my sorrow. 1; 
won hi mach rather be a man. j 

I hope nobody will be mi.sled by this be -1 
ginning into looking for anoiher among the 
many lectures recently delivered to the world 
in general on the rights of women. Ridicu-1 
Ions creatures! they have too many rights' 
already ; and if they don’t hold their chattcri; 
ing tongues, one of these day# the poor dear' 
deluded men will find them out. | 

The poor dear men! Mentioning them, | 
reminils me of what I have got to say. I 
have been staying at the seaside, and reading 1 
an immense quantity of novels and periodi-' 
cals, and all that sort of thing, lately ; and' 
my idea is, that the uien-writers (the only 
writers worth reading) are in theMiabit t>f 
using each other very unfairly in books ami 
articles, and so on. Look where J may, I 
fiml, for instance, that the large ]iroportiou of 
the bad characters in their ptherwise very 
charming stories, are always' men. As if 
_ women were not a great deal worse! Then,; 
again, most of the amusing fools in their I 
books are, strangely and unaccountably, ofi 
their own sex, in spite of its being perfectly' 
apparent’that the vast majority of that sort | 
of character is to be found in ours. On the | 
other hand, while they make out tPieir own 
half of humanity (as I have distinctly proved) 
so much too bad, they go to the contr.iry ex ■ 
treme the other wi^', and make out our half. 
■ so much too good. What in the world d<> 
they mean by representing us as so much 
better, and so much prettier, than we really 
are! Upon my word, when I see what 
angels the dear nice good men make of their ’ 
heroines, and when T think of myself, and of ^ 
the whole circle of my female friends*be -1 
sides, I almost feel sick,—I do, jndeed. | 

I should very much like to go into the' 
whole of this subject at once, and speak my 
sentiments on it at the fullest length. But 1 
suppose there is room for me to do that in, 


one number of this paper, or ])eriodieal, or 
publication, or whatever it is you call it. No 
matter; 1 will go into a part of the subject 
instead ; fur, considering that T am a woman, 
and making immense allowances for me on 
that account, 1 am really not altogether un¬ 
reasonable. Give me a page or two, and I 
will show in one particular, and, what is 
more, from real life, how absurdly partial 
the inen-writcrs are to our sex, and how 
scandalously unjust they are to their own. 

Bores.—Speaking as a woman of business, 
wlio knows what she is about when she 
dc.scends to details, what 1 propose is, that 
we take for uuia present example characters 
of Bores alone. If we were only to reiid' 
men’s novels, articles, and so forth, I don’t 
hesitate to say we shpuld assume that all the 
Bores in the human crealfjlkn were of the 
male sex. It is generally, if not aiway.s, a 
in.'ui, in men’s books, who tells the long- 
winded story, and turns up at the wrong 
time, and makes himself altogether odious 
and intolerable to a^rybody he comes in 
contact with, without being in the leas( 
aware of it himself. Ifow very unjust, and, 
I must be allowed* to add, how extremely 
untrue ! Womefi are quite ns bad, or worse. 
Do, good gentlemen, look about you impar¬ 
tially, for once in a way,'and own the truth. 
Good gracious! is not society full of Lady- 
Bores'i! Why not give them a turn when 
you write next 1 

Two instances: I will quote only two 
instances out of huudreds 1 could produce 
from my own acquaintance. Only two ; be¬ 
cause, its I said l)^or4,1 am reasonable about 
not taking up room. I can put things into a 
very small space when 1 write, as well as 
when 1 ti'.-ivel. 1 slmuld like the Conductor 
of this journal (which I should certainly not 
take in if it was edited by a woman) to see 
how very little luggage 1 travel with. At 
any rate, he shall see how little room I can 
cheerfully put up with in these columns. 

My first Lady-Bore—see how quickly I get 
to the matter in hand, without wasting so 
much as a single line in prefatory phrases!— 
my first Lady-Bere is Miss Sticker. I don’t 
in the least mind mentioning her name ; be¬ 
cause I know, if she got the chance, site 
would do just the same by me. It is of no 
use disguisj^ the fact, so I may as well 
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confess atones that Mis* Sticker is a fright, other two would have looked military, if one 
Far he it from nio to give pain where the of them had not been an engineer, and the 
thing can by any means be avoided ; but if I oilier aij eiiitor of a newspaper. We should 
were to say that Miss Sticker would ever see | have hatl some delightful coaversalitm if the 
forty again, I should be basely deceiving ilm Lady-Bipre had not been present. In some 
public, Hiul be consequently refused admission way, I really forget how, we got to talking 
into the pages of this journal. I have' the about giving credit and paying deljfts; and 
strongeat imaginable ohjection to mentioning the‘"dear old clergyman, with his twinkling 
the word petticoats; but if lliat is tlie only eye and hjs Jolly voice, treated us to a little 
possible descriptiim of Mk« Sticker’s ilgur4 anecdote on the subjeot. 
wliicli conveys a true notion of its nhtnre and *• Taking about that,” he began, “ I married 
coinpositiou, what am 1 to do 1 Ferlmps 1 a man the 6lher day for tlfM third time, 
had better give up describing the poor thing’s Man in my parish. Capitid clfcketer when 
pejisonal appearance, I shall get into deeper he was young enough to run, ‘ Wliat’s your 
and deeper dilhoulties, if I attempt to go on. fen?’ says'he. ‘Licensed ftiarriago ?’ says I. 
Tlie very last time I was in her company, we ‘Guinea, of course.’—‘I’ve got to bring yon 
were sti'olling about Regent Street, with my yonr titiics in three weeks, sir,’ says he. 
sister’s hnsbnnd for escort. As we jmssed ‘Give me tick till then.’—‘All right,’says I, 
a hnirdresKer’s shop, the dear, simple man, and married him. Jn tliree weeks he comes 
looktai in,and asked me what those long tails and pays his tithes like a man. ‘Now, sir,’ 
of hair were for, that he saw hajiging np in says he, ‘alwnt this marriage-fee, sir 1 I do 
the w'iudows. Miss Sticker, poor soul, was lioi« you’ll kindly let me off at lialf-price, for 
on his arm, and heard him put the question, i I’ve man icil a bitter bad 'nn this time. I’ve 
I thought I should have dropped. ! got a bulf-a guinea about me, «r, if you’ll i 

Tins is, I believe, what you c.all a digrea- only ])leasc to tiike it. She isn’t worih a I 

sion. I shall let it stop in, liowever, because | fiirthing more—on the word of a man, she | 

it will probably explain to the JinlicioHs' isn’t, sir!’ I hjoked hard in ids face, and j 

reader why I carefully avoid the subject of saw two scnitches on it, and took the balf- 
Miss Sticker’s hair. Supposes i pass on next | guinea, mure out of pity than anything else, 
to what is more^importMtly connecled willi i Ijesson to me, however. Never marry a man 
the object of thtse pages—I me-ni, to her! on credit again, as l<»iig ns 1 live. Ready 
character 1 So^ extciuiiely sensible man j money—eh 1 .tJa ! ha! lia I 0, yes! ready 
has observed sefl^where, that a Bore is a money next time !” j 

person with one^idca. Exactly so. Mi-s! Wbde he wjis speaking, I had my eye on I 

Sticker is a person with one idea. Unhaptiily j Miss Sticker. Thanks to the luncheou wLich j 
for society, lier notion is, that slie is bound by' was on tlie table, she was ]>liysically incapable 
the laws of politeness to join in every con-j of “conversing” while our reverend friend 
versation, no matter osi what topic, which i was telling iris humorous little anecdote, 
happens to be proceeding within the range! .fust as he had done, and just as the eciitor 
oi her ears. She has no ideas, no iiifortna- of the newspaper was taking up tlie subject, 

tiou, no flow of langnagej no tact, no powiu* she finished ber clncke.ii, and turned round 

of ever saying the rig^t word at tlie right from the table. | 

time, even by chaoce. And yet, she will “ Ready money, my dear sir, as you ray,” 1 
converse^ as site calls it. “A gentlewoman, continued the editor. “ You exactly descrdie 
my deal', becomes a mere ciplier in society our great priueiple of action in the Press, 
unless she can converse.” That is her way Some of the moat extraordinary and amusing 
of putting it; and I dcejily regret to add, things happen with subsciibers to news- i 

she is one of Uic few people who preach what papers-” ] 

they practise. She first diecks the conver- ‘‘Ah, the Press!” burst in Mbsa Sticker, 
sation by making a remark which has no beginning to converse. “Witat a woiideribl i 
kind of relation to the tojiiannder ili-fcussion. engiue! and how grateful we ought to feel 
She next sto^ it altogether by being siid- when we get the paiier so regulariy every 
denly at a loss for scuue particular word morning at breakfast, only question is— 
which nobody can suggest. At last tiie word at least, many p 60 ]de think so—1 me.aii with 
is given up; another subject is started in regard to the Press, th# only quesUou is 

despair; and ttie company become warmly whether it ought to be-” 

interested in it. Just at tliat moment, Miss Here Miss Sticker lent the next word, aod 
Stieker finds the lost word, screams it out all the company had to look for ib 
triuuipliaiiUy in the middle of the talk, and ' “ With regard to the Press, the only ques- 
80 Buatturs the second subject to the wiinia, is, whether it ought to be— G, dear, dear, 
exactly ns she has already scattered the dear me ! ” cried Miss Sticker, lifting br>th 
first. •- her JiaiiUs in despair, “ wlmt is the word ? ” 

The last time L called at ray aunt's—I “Clieatier?”, suggested our reverend friend, 

merely lucntion this by way of example—I “ Hung it, ma'am ! it can hardly be that, 
found Miss Sticker there, and three delightful when it is down to a penny already.” 
men. One was a der^man of the dear old “ O no; not cheaper,” said Miss Sticker, 
.purplft-fiiced, jiudaey, Port-wine sehooi vThe “ More iudepeadeat 1 ” inquired Use editor. 
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“If yoa mean that, I deYy •anybody to find become of me I* Third burst of tears.—‘"We 

more fearless eKpoaures of oorruption-” will telegraph to your father,’ says Dilborry, 

“No, no ! ” cried Mies Sticker, in^n agony ‘ Pray don’t distress yourself. Only tell me 
of polite confusion. “I didn’t mean that, who your father is.’—‘Thank you a thou- 
Indeed more independent wasn’t tlm word.” sand times,’ says the lovely girl, 'my father 
Bettor printed 1” suggested the engineer, is-;— 

“ 0» belter paper 1 ’’ added my aunt., “ Anonymous! ” shouts Miss Sticker, 

“It can’t be done—if yon refer to Uie cheap producing her lost word with a perfect burst 
press—it can’t bo done for tljs money,’’| of triumph. “ How glad 1 am I remembered 
interposed the editorfiriilably. it al la^t!» Bless me,’’ exclaims the Lady- 

“O, but tliat’s not it!” continued Miss Bore, quite'uneonscious that she has brought 
Stic-ker, waging her bony* ijpgers, with the engineer's story to an abrupt conclusion, 
horrid blacff mittens on them. “I didn’t by giving his distressed damsel an .anonymous 
moan to say better printed, fir better paper, father; “ Bless me! what are you all langli- 
It was one woidj not two.—With regard to ing at ? I only meant to say that the 
the Press,” jpuinued Mi.ss Sticker, repeating question with regard to the Pros'? was, 
her own ridiculous words carefully, as on aid vvlietlier it ought to be anonymous. What in 
to memory, “ the only question is, whether it the world is there to laugh at in that? I 

ought to be-Bless my lieart, how extra- really don’t see the joke.” 

ordinary I Well, well, never mind: I’lnl And tlii.s woman escapes scot-fron, while 
quite sliocked, and ashamed of myself. Pray j comparatively innocent men are held up to 
go on talking, and don’t notice me.” | ridicule, in novel after novel, by dozens! 

It was all very, well to say, Go on talking ; i Wlnm will the deluded male writers see my 
but the editor's amusing story about sub-' sox iii its true colours, .and describe it aocorei- 
scribers to newspapers, had been, by tliis ingly? Wlien will Miss Sticker take her 
time, fatally interrupted. As usual, Miss proper place in the litdfature of Ungland ? 
Sticker had stopped us iiu full flow. The My second Tjady-Bore is that hateful crea- 
enginoer considerately broke the silence by lure, Mrs. Tiocklepaw, Where, over the 
starting another subject. whole interestfiig surface of male humanity 

“ Here are some wedding-cards on your (including CanniKals)—whjre is the man to 
table,” he said, to mvaimt, “^vhieh I am very be found whom it wonhl not be scandalous to 
glad to see there. The biidegroom is an old mention in the same breath with Mrs.Tinckle- 
fi lend of mine, flis wife is quite a beauty, paw ! The great deligh^of this shocking 
You know liow he first hoeamc acquainted j woman’s life, is to squatmle with her husband 
with liev ? No ? It was quite an adventure, (poor man, he has my warmest sympathy 
I assure 3 'ou. One nveidiig he was in the i and best good wishes), and then to bring the 
Brigiiton Railway ; last down train. A lovely j quarrel away from home with her, and to let 
girl in the carriage; our friend Ddberry | it olf again at society in general, in a series of 
immensely strnck with her. Got i|pr to talk short spiteful hints. Mrs. Tincklepaw is tUb 
after a long time, with great diilicnltv. exact opposite of Mjss Slicker. Slie is a very 
Within lialf an hdbr of Brighton, the lovely little woman; sfae is (and more shame for her, 
girl smiles, and says to our fi-iend, ‘ .Shall we considering hpw she acts^yonng enough to be 
be very long now, ■ir, before we get to Miss Sticker’s daughter^ and she has a kind 
Gravesend!’ Gase of confusion at that' of snappish tact in worrying innocent people, 
dreadful London Bridge Teriniuus. Bilberry under every possible turn of circumstances, 
explained that she would be at Brighton in which distinguishes her (disgracefully) from 
half an hour, upon which the lovely girl the poor feeble-mimled Maid-lJore, to whom 
instantly and properly burst into tears. ‘ O, tho reader has been already introduced, 
what shall 1 do! O, what will my friends Here are .some examples—ail taken, be it 
think!’ Second flood of tears. (Uilberry,! observed, from iiyr i^wn personal observation 
by the bye, curiously enough, dates Jiis reao- ’ —of tho maimdir in which Mrs. Tinckle* 
lution to marry her from that second burst paw contrives to persecute ber bariulesa 
of sorrow.)—‘Suppose yon telegraph!’says lellow-ereaturcs wherever she happens to 
he, soothingly.—‘ f), but I don’t know how !' \ meet with them: 

says the lovely gi»l. Out comes dJiUtorry’s j Let im say I am out walking, and I happen 
pocket-book. Sly dog I he saw his way now' to meet Mr. and Mrs. Tincklepaw. (By the 
to finding out who her friends were. ‘ Pray' l>ye, she never lets her hnsband out of her 
let me write tlie necessary message for you,’ si'ght—he is too necessary to the execution 
saj's Dtlbcrry. ‘Who shall 1 direct to at, of lier sbhenies of petty torment. And such 
Gravesend!’—‘My fstlier. and mother are|a noble cre.‘itui“e, to be used for so base a 


back to the station, all going one way, and t sort of connection with the comparat ivdy 
was hurried ami i'riglitened, and nolioily told comic element of fat. His natnre, consider- 
nie, and it was l^te in the evening, and the ing wliat a wife ho has got, is crimin.ilfy 
bed was ringing, and, O Heavens! what will meek and {ffitient. Instead of answering her, 
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he smiles sweetly, strokes Ms magnificent drove here to day, *Kow, mimd, I'm not 
flaxen wLiekei a, and looks np resignedly at going to have another night’s rest broken, 
the sky. 1 sometimes fancy that he sUmds because you always choose to make yooraelf 
too high to hear what his dwarf of a wife ill with stuffing creams and sweets,’and all 
snya For his sake, poor man, I hope this that sort ef thing'? Noll! Mercy on me, 
view of the matter may be the true ode.) , what an odd man he must be ! Perliaps be 
Where was I} O! ont walking, and bap- wuita^ till • he gets home again i O,ecome, 
pening to meet with Mr. and Mni. Tinckle* come, you don’t mean to tell me that he 
paw. She has had a quarrel with her hua- ^^doesu't sto^m at you frightfully, for having 
I band at borne, and this is how she (mutrlves every ope of yodr glasses filled with wine, 
i to let me know it. ‘ and theii" never touching a drop of it, but 

“Delightful weather, dear, is it not?" I asking for coK water instead,tit the very 
say, as we shake hands. elbow of the master of the housed If lie says, 

I “ Charming, indeed," says Mrs. Tincklepaw. ‘ Cursed perversity, and want of proper tact' 

“ Do you know, love, I am so glad you made once, I know he says it a doken times. And 
I that reficark to me, and not to Mr. Tiuukle- as for treading on your dress in the hall, and 
I paw !" then bullying you before the servant, for not 

, “ Eeally ? ” I ask. “Pray tell me why ? ” I holding it np out of his way, it’s too common 

{ “ Because," answers the malicious creature, | a thing to he mentioned—^isn’t it ? Did yon 

I " if you liad said it was a tine day to Mr. I notice Mr. Tincklepaw particularly ? Ah, you 

I Tiucklepaw, I should have been so afraid of his! did, and you thought he looked good-natured ? 

1 frowning at you directly, and saying, ‘Stuff! No! no ! don’t say any more; don’t say you 

I talk of something worth listening to, if you know better than to trust, to appearances. 

tidk at all.’ What a love of a bonnet you Please do take leave of all common sense and 

j have got on ! and how Mr. Tincklepaw would experience, and pray trust to appearances, 

j have liked to be staying in your house without tliiuking of their invariable deceit- 
when you were getting ready to-day to go fulness, this oncer Do, dear, to oblige me" 
out. He would have waited for you so 1 might fill pages with similar examples of 
patiently, dear. He would notshave stamped the manners aud cpnversatioii of this intoler- 
lu the passage; and no such words as, ‘Deuce able Lady-Bore. I might add other equaliv 
take the woman ! is she going to keep me aggravating clnq-acters, to her character aud 
here all day ?’ would by any possibility liave to Miss Sticker’e, witliont exieiuling my re¬ 
escaped his lips. ‘l>ou’t, love I don’t look at searches an inch beyond the circle of my own 
the shops, while Mr. 'rnicklepaw is with us. acquaintance. But I am true to my imfeiui- 
He might say, ‘ Oh, bother 1 you’re always uioe resolution to write as briefly as if I were 
wanting to buy something I’ 1 shouldn’t a man ; and 1 feel, moreover, that I have said 

I like that to happen. Should you, dear ?" enough, already, to show that 1 can prove 

Once more. Say 1 meet Mr. and Mrs. my cose. When a womarflike me can pro- 

Tincklepaw at a dinner-party, given in honour duce, without the least hesitation, or the 
of a liride aud bridegroom., From tlie instant, slightest difficulty, two such instances of 
when she enters the house, l^rs. Tincklepaw Lady-Bores as I have just Exhibited, the ad- 
never has her eye off the young couple. She ditional number which she might pick out of 
looks at them with fin expression of heart- her list, after a little mature reflection, may 
bi-oken curiosity. Whenever they happen to be logically inferred by all impartial readers, 
speak to each other, she instantly suspends In the meantime, I trust 1 have succeeded suf- 
any conversation in which she is engaged, aud ficieiitly well in my present purpose to induce 
listeuS to them with a mournful eagerness, our next great satirist to pause before he, too, 

J When the ladies retire, she gets the bride into attacks his harmless fellow-men, and to make 
j a corner, appropriates her to herself for the himturuhis witheringglaiiceiuLhedirectiouof 
rest of the evening, aud persecutes tlie our sex. Let all rising young gentlemen who 
; wretched you«g woman ifl this mannerare racking their brains iu search of origL 
I “May 1 ask, is this your first dinner, since nality, take the timely hint which I have 
j you came back ? ’’ given them iu these pages. Let us have a 

I “ O, no 1 we have been in town for some I new fictitious literature, id’ wliich not only 
Weeks." i the Bores shall be women, but the villains 

“ Indeed ? I should really have thought, | too. Look at Bliakespeare-^o, pr.ay, look at 
now, that this was your firsi dinner." | Shakesiieare. Who is most iu fault, in that 

“ Should you ? I can’t imagine why.” i shocking business of the murder of King 
“ Uow very odd, when the reasott is as | Duncan ? Lady Macbeth, to lie sure J Look 
plain as jiossible! Why, I noticed you all j at King Lear, with a small family of only 
diimer time, eating and driukiDg what you: threq daughters, aud two of the tbwe, 
j liked, without looking at your husband for i wretches ; aud even the third an aggravating 
: orders. I saw nolhiag rebellious iu your face girl, who can’t>be commonly civil to her own 
Siifi^n you eat all these nice sweet things at father in the first Act, out of sheer contra- 
, «:4eBsert. Dear I dear 1 don’t you understand ? diction, because her eider sisters happen to 
k -»t)o you really mean to say that your husband i have been civil before her, , Look at Desde- 
j I has not begun yet ? Did he not say, es'^you I moua, who falls iu love with ahorrid coppei> 
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coloured for^ner, and tbcn,* like a fool, in- To have one’s property and one’s personal 
etead of managin'!' him, aggravates him into comfort endangered, ie bad enough ; but 
smothering her. Ah! Shakespeare was a great what ahall we say to an organised attack 
man, anH knew our sex, and was not afraid upon onr names — an attempt to deprive 
to show he knew it. What a Messing it onr most cherished and aristocratic appeila- 
would be, if some of his literary brethren, in tiojia of the nobility and antiquity which are 
moderti times, pould muster courage eqpngh their ornament and tiieir right, and to raise 
to follow his example ! in their place a number of low, common, 

I liave fifty different things tojiSay, but I, and vulgar titles ? Names that I have been 
shall bring myself tft a conclusion by only often chastised for using when a child, are 
mentioning oue of them. If it woiilH at ail now pretended to be traced to ancient Sean- 
■contribute Awards forwar'iiiTgethe literary dlnavian sources—far beyond our own Con- 
reform that i. advocate, to make a present of queror, of whom we are all so justly proud— 
tim characters of Miss Sflcker and Mrs. up ariiongst remote Angles, Saxons, Jdtte^ 
Tincklepaw, to Ihe writers in tliis journal, and Frisians. Mr. Kemble contributed his 
2 shall be delighted to abandon all right of share towards this desecration ; also Mr. 
proprietorship in those two pdious women. Lower, and Mr. Arthur, an American ; but 
At the same time, I think it fair to ex- another and a later author, Mr. Ferguson, 
plain that when 1 speak of the writei's in has gone beyond all these in tlie process of 
Household Words, I mean the gentlemen- he.apiug riiliciile upon dignities, 
writers only. I wish to say nothing uncivil The lirst aljsurd association that T find is 
totheiady-coiitributors (whose effusions may, the identity of Manfred with Mangles (both 
by the rule of contraries, bo exceedingly compounds of Man); the soiemn, gloomy 
ngrec.-ible to male readei«) ; but I positively Byronic creation placed in juxtaposition 
forbid them to lay hands upon ray two cli.a- witli a very useful Imt a very common 
racters. I am chaimed to be of use to the domestic instrument. • Next, I am nnblush- 
men, in a literary point of tiew, but I decline ingly told, that those very coarse, vulgar 
altogether to mix myself up with the women, names of Betty, Sail, and Moll, are not pro- 
There need be no fear of offending them by perly womens titles, but very ancient men's 
printing this candid expression e)f my inten- names. Brown, 1 am told (the very nnme- 
tions. Hepend on it, they ,will all declare, rons and common-place Brown) is the same 
on their sides, that they would much rather as the Scandinavian Odin, the father of the 
have nothing to do witli me. (4oda. Veal, Wilkes (and liberty), Willikina 

------or Villikins (and his Dinah), have all the 

NAMES. 1 same meaning, and all spring from one root. 

I Fancy a political cry of Veal and liberty ! 

I HAVE been bred up in a very respectable; 'rhoroughgood and Turpin, although seem- 
■Rnd genteel manner, with a boarding-school j ingly very wide astinder, are both the same ; 
education, a fair .share of accoiiipljshiiients, a| Homer is reduced to Hammer ; and Balder, 
respect for dignities, a horror of low com- the wisest of the JJortbern gods, is identical 
pany, a proper aclmiration for ray superiors, with Fooley. ^Sibthorp is from Sif, the wife 
and a decent contempt of my inferiors. I tlo of Thor, and the same as Sievekiiig ; Anne is 
not like the lower orders—the working- an ancient niafi’s name/Bill (the name of our 
classes, or whatever you choose to call them ; old gardener, though 1 was never allowed to 
I consider them very bad examples to place call him by it) turns out to be the title of a 
-before ray children: very dirty, very much minor goddess of the Scandinavian my- 
inclined to tobacco, and very encroaching ; in i thology,—a child fabled to have been snatched 
fact, to use a vulgar but very expressive term,! up and placed in the moon. People must be 
they are persona, in my private opinion, who ■ in a very low social condition indeed, who 
•when given an inch, will take an ell. I cer- j can bring themselves to worslup a goddess 
•tainly think that the literature of the present ; with such a lAml. It is the same as Bil- 
day has done a great and irre[iarable injury, I Hard, Pill, and Pillojv ; bnt is not, of course, 
in contributing to foster in the minds of these on any account, to be considered as a re-, 
persons an overweening sense of tlieir owu dnetion of William. Eaton, Etty, and Han- 
importance. BtjUks are not now written in nibal, may be called Bice, Thirst, Toaswell, 
the style tbst I approve of: the language is Troll, and Bum, witliout violating any of the 
clear and nmlerstandable to the meanest; proprieties of the accommodating Northern 
capacity—a very poor and vulgar quality— | languages. Bacclius is reduced to Backhouse 
and the characters are drawn from certain i —pefliapa a back-garden ; and Potts and 
classes of society tliat ought to be ignored by i Kettles are state<i in this very dangerous 
gsnteel people, instea*! of being paraded in; book to be more ancient than the proudest j 
the alluring pages of the novelist. They are! Norman names ! 

encouraged to set up a cry for equal rigiits, | King, Coiftiell, Coney, Couingsby, and a 
whatever that may mean ; and I fully expect I host of others, are hashed up together, as 
some day to be turned out of my house, and j springing from the same root; and the last 
to have my goeds and chattels divided by a j in the Ikt, Kinchin, which I am told, upon 
pack of hungry soeudists in the gutter. ' very good Authority, is utter thieves’ slang 
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of Uie jivesout <iAy, Mr. Fergusou states to be 
Aaglo Siuuii for royal offspring! I osrtaioly 
abould not like to ask her Majesty iu)v the 
Rinuhin wns. DreaUfnl! Holbora is the 
same as Holloway, or Hoistelu; the same ns 
Beriiul, the same as Osborue; so ^that this 
last well-kuowii paiiiataeotary name may be 
rendered in several ways witli the same 
meaning,—Osborne-Osboine, RernalfBernnl, 
Holliorn-Holburja, iuul with otjier poGiBil>le 
variations. Case, Chase, Cheese, and Kiss, 
are all exchangeable terms, to the utter con¬ 
fusion of the song, which may be now sung, 
witlkout making nOusesse, us, lirWd and 
kiss ami balmy cheeses. Crusoe and Locke 
are twin brothers; Oswald, Osmond, and 
OsbiildUton, are reduced to Ass! lindigor 
is Roger, and Roger is Ledger ; Siigden is 
Hogg, Pigg, or Grisstill; Meer (a downright 
pruviuciali»m) is the proper pronunciation of 
Marc ; there is no dilTereuce between Cow 
and tiherry ; and Duckingham is the same as 
Box, or Tarbox. Fancy the Duke of Tar- 
box. Honible 1 

Bug, the name of that odious insect, is a 
title of ancient reverence, rather than dis¬ 
gust ; and Oak is the same as Axe ; tlie 
destroyer and the destroyed being in the 
alwest relationship. Akeusidie and Acroyd 
spring fi'om this; and Ax used in phioe of 
Ask, for which I have often reproved my 
servauts, has tlie saiiclhm of a lemote an- 
to keep it in countenance. Cold 
^idas Jdirough Goulburn and Gullet into 
Qul^ftst; Stone changes to Stsiu, Stainsby, 
Freestone, and Hastings; and Amber is tfie 
most uncommon name in the whole of a 
number of Loudon Dkectories. I eoald 
n^ver see any aristocracy about it. G tm may 
be Good, Good may be Guthrie, and they 
all may be Gumboil! Shade—the solemn 

and mysterious shade—is re'duced to Had¬ 
dock, that vulgar fish; and Gadwalko, King 
of Wessex, may be called Headache. Fancy 
King Haddock, or King Headache 1 It's 
voi'se than tliose burlesques. Brandy means 
one having a sword, and is soon exchanged 
for Hildebrand; while Cord is Card, and 
Card is Cardwell. 

Springing from words signifying a B]}car, is 
a most hu^M list of weU-knuwn names, 
amongst many others, ,Gore, Goring, Garri¬ 
son, Gari'lck, German, Jerrold, Gariuunt, 
Garhmd, Garraway, Whittaker, Garden, 
Jerdan, and Danger. Harold, Luther, Theo¬ 
dore, llereward, Herod, may be Harry or 
Ileriing; while Home and Omega are both 
the same thing, and mean uncle. The vener¬ 
able name ut Canute is reduced Knut or 
Nutt; and, to make it mure vulgar and 
ooahnou-place, it is traced to a wen or 
tumour on the side of the head. ‘■Bob, I am 
tidd, is not a corruption of il^bort, but an 
'tMpfcient word signilying a boy, from which 
>^pmeB Pope, Poppy, aud Puplett: meaning, 
^ Dandy seema to mean on 
mau; amt Trowel, a ^Jhrietian. 


Times is a nosae derived OTm mildnew, 
modesty, affability, and liberality; and Mai^ 
ley (nuiwithstaading the clmraoter in Hie 
Christmas Cai'ol) has the. same signideation. 
Blood stands for timidity mid baslifnlness; 
and Hogg, Hodge, Higgins, and Huggins, 
lueap cogitation. Booker means au Author, 
and Bookless sUuds for book-learned, or one 
able to read. Fogie (a veiy rude term) is 
the same as fo^y, a stupid fellow, a simple¬ 
ton ; and Spooney (another excessively rude 
term) means 'eutieer, or allure^t Cant is a 
song ; Gall is pleasant; Galp is a singer ; 
Wesley is misvsrable; Glutton is tearful; 
and Swears is heavy and eorrow'ful. Names 
equivalent to Uaf were borne by several of a 
royal line; and Dodda, which may mean 
blookheail, wiia a very ooiinnon title for a 
prime-minister. Cosier is a tempter, and 
Monger is a compound of man; consequently 
Costermonger must be a very fascinating 
individual. Sewer is a very unpleasant name 
for a wise man ; and Vicar very improperly 
means a pirate. It is somo comfort in all 
this turiiiug of everything upside down, to 
hud tliat Pagan and Payne have the same 
meaning: au m.baptixed person. Sunday 
stands for a sailor, or a swimniur ; Pharaoh 
means a traveller; Furnace is the same as 
Furnes.s; and Swift’s satire falls harmless 
upon that citizen whom he ridiculed for 
changing his name from Furnace to Furiiice, 
Furnisc, Furnesse, and Furuess. Brmlsbaw 
moans Bi oridwood ; and Ale, Goodale, I leer. 
Wine, Portwine, Sherry, Negus, Rum, Good- 
rum, Gin, Brandy, Cream, Custard, and 
Coliee, are all proper names from different 
sources, having nothing whatever to do with 
beverages. Rain, Frost, Snow, Snowball, 
Hail, Uaifeloiie, Storm, Thunder, Gold, Fog, 
Mist, aro mostly derived from a mythological 
origin, and do not refer in any way to the 
weather. Supposed contractions, such as 
Beun, Will, Sams, Sim, Timms, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry (sternly furbiddea to be 
used in genteel academies), are not, I am 
told, vulgar' abbreviations of well-known 
names, but Teutonic titles of antiquity, 
higlier even than the full undipped Sor^itUral 
appellations from which they are popularly 
held to be, derived. 

The rude aud popular ViUiUius is again 
the ]>ulative pnreiit of the aristocratic 
Villiors, Wilmot, Willis, auffa host of others. 
Fancy Villiera aud his Diaali! The prttieiple 
that lies at the bottom of all Teutonic names 
must be a very vulgar and dangerous prin¬ 
ciple ; for when a child is gives to scream, it 
is proper and in analogy with the language, 
to call it Screamy; to call a man with a 
lai'ge nose Nosey, aud so on, through a loitg 
list 01 q^aalities turned into proper, nr, what 
I should Call, very iniprojier manes; espe¬ 
cially when taught to the rising gener^leu. 

In the demolition of eridiculous aiui com¬ 
mon farcical titles, Mr. Ferqaseu’a huuk ia 
vei’y active. Firkin is shown to aMou tiw 
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race of and Mngpns are 

Odin'B'two raveiia; Waddibve w Watt«, or 
WatliDg; Dttbbina, Dobbius, TubUy, and 
Dobbs, are the same as Tburtell, aud they 
are all doves; WigulM and Wiggles^ that I 
have-ofton lai’igbed at on the comic stnge, are 
in reality terrible warriors ; the meek Tjofca 
and ToLman are properly erablenas of gentle 
affection. Nutkina is auggestive^of every¬ 
thing but what it i#-a diitiiuutive pf the 
ancient King Canute ; Popkins mdans a 
small boy ; 'Mnmins is personffigd inildnesB 
and affabilit:n Higgins and Huggins are 
the names of thoughtful philolophgrs. 

It may be well *for me to know that Son- 
nick (as Jeames calls it) is as correct, and 
ntore ancient, than Sonnet; that one-third of 
our surnuincs have a local origin, and the 
i rest belong to Angles, Saxons, Jutes, or 
I Frisians—old Saxon, rather than to Anglo- 
j Saxon; but I lay down this book with a 
i feeling that dignities can never l)e to nio fS 
dignified as tliey were before ; that comic 
names will be always floating in my eyes 
upon a Northern under-curr<'Ht, carrying 
them up into the dim regions of s remote and 
venerable antiquity ; and that r.ethiial-Giveu 
is now more cleterinined than ever to niea- 
suro heraldic swords with Belgravia ainl 
Mayfair. 

MY LADY LUDLOW. 

CQAITER TliF, TESTU. 

The next morning Miss Galindo made her 
appe,ar ince, and, by some mistake, unusual in 
my lady’s well-trained servants, was shown 
i into the room wherts 1 w:ia trying to walk ; 
{ for a certain amount of exerci'>e,was j>ie- 
I scribed fur me, p.aiuful alt'nough the exertiuu 
I lia<l become. * 

She brought a little basket along with 
her; and while the footman was gone lo 
inquire my lady’s wislies (foiy indeed, 1 don’t 
think that Lady Ludlow expected Miss 
. Galindo so suou to assume her clerkship ; 
nor, indeed, had Mr. Horner any work of any 
kind ready for his new assistant to do), she 
launched out into conversation with me. 

“ It was a sudden suiumuns, my dear! 
However, as I have often said tp myself, 
ever since an occasion long ago, if Lady Lud¬ 
low ever honours me by asking for my right 
hand, m cut it*off, and wrap the stump up 
BO tidily she slialk never find outr it bleeds. 
But if 1 had had a litile more time T could 
have mended my pens better. You see 1 
have had to sit up pretty late to get theije 
sleeves matle ”—and site took out of her 
basket a pair of browu-liollaud over-sleeves, 
very much such as a grocer’s appreptice 
wears—“and I had only time to make seven 
or eight peim out of some •quills Farmer 
Thomson ^ve me last autumu. As fur ink, 
Pm thankful to say that’s always rea<ly ; an 
ounce of steel ^^higs, an ounce of nut-giUl, 
aad a pint of water (tea, if you’re eztrava- 


gan^ which, thank Hwvea i I’m' not), put 
all in a bottle, and hang it*up behind the 
house door, so thiU: the whole'gets a good 
shaking every time you slam it to, and, even 
if you are iu a psssiun and bang it, as Sally 
and,! often do, it is all the better for it, and 
there’s my ink ready for use; ready to write 
my lady’s will with, if need be.” 

“ O, Miss Galindo ! ” said I, “ don’t talk so ; 
iny Mtly’s will! and she not dead yet.” 

“ And *f she were, what would be tbe use 
of talking of making her will ? Now, if you 
were Sally, I should say, ‘ Answer me that, 
yon goose !’ But, as you’re a relation of any 
lady’s, T must be civil, and only say, ‘ I 
cau’t tliiuk liovryou can hilk so like a* fool!’ 
To be sure, poor thing, you’re lame !” 

1 do not know how long she would have 
gone on; but my lady enmo in, and T, reloHsed 
from my duty of entertaiuiug Miss Galiudo, 
made my limping way into the iiesft room. 
To tell the triich, 1 was rather afraid of Miss 
Galindo’s tongue, for 1 never know what she 
would say next. 

Presently my lady came in. She began to 
look in the bureau for A>methiug, and as she 
looked she spoke to me. 

“I think Mr. Horner must have ma'fe 
some mistake When he said he had so mnnh 
work that ho almost required a clerk, for 
this morning he oaniiot find anything fur 
Miss Galindo to do, 'and there she is, sitting 
with her pen behind her ear, waiting for 
something to write. 1 am come to find her 
my iiiother’s letters, for I slmuld like to have 
a fair copy made of them. O, l»ere they are ! 
don’t trouble yourself, my dear child.” 

When my lady returned, she sate down 
and began io talk of Mr. Gray'. • 

“ Miss Gu.hudo s<^’s she saw him going to 
hold a prayer-ipeetiiig in a cottage. Now, 
that really nialces me uuh.appy, it is so like 
what ilr. Wesley used jCo do in my younger 
days ; and since then we have liaH rebellion 
in the American colonies aud the French 
revolution. You may depend ujion it, my 
dear, making religion and education common 
—^vulgarising them, as it were—is a bad 
thing for a nation. A nnin wliu hears 
prayers I’ead in the cottage where he has just 
snjiped on bre*l *and bacon forgets the 
rtispeef duo to a churoJi; he begins to think 
that one place is as good as another, aud, 
by-and-by, that one person is as good as 
another; and after that 1 always linl that 
pe'>ple begin to talk of their rights, instead of 
thinking of their duties. I wish Mr. Gray 
had been mure tractable, and had left well 
alone. * What do you think 1 heard this 
morning 1 Why, that the Horae Hill estate, 
which niches into the Hanbury property, 
was bough? by a Baptist baker from Bir- 
miiigbani!” * 

“A Baptist baker I” I exclaimed. I hud 
never seen a Dissenter to my knowledge; 
blit, having always heard them spoken of 
with horror, 1 lowed upon them almost as if 
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tbej vere'rLinocerosRS. I wanted to see a 
live Dissenter, I believe, and yet I wished it 
were over. 1 wns almost surprised when 
.1 heard that any of them were engaged in 
such peaceful occupations as baking, 

“ Yes f so Mr. Horner tells me. A , Mr. 
Lambe, I believe. But, at any rate, he is a j 
Baptisl^ and has been in trade. Wliat with 
-his schismatism and Mr. Gray’s moMiodisiu, 
I am afraid all the primitive'character of 
this place will vanish.’’ 

From what I could hear, Mr. Gray sounded 
to he taking lus own Avay; at any rate, 
mve than he had done when he first came 
to the village, when his natural timidity had 
made him defer to my lady, and seek her 
consent and sanction before embarking in 
any new plan. But newness was a quality 
Lady Ludlow especially disliked. Even in 
the fashions of dress and furniture she clung 
to the old, to the modes which had ]>revaileil 
when she was young ; and, though she h.ad a 
deep personal regard to Queen Charlotte (to 
whom, as 1 have perhaps already said, she 
had been maid-of-honoui), yet there w’as a 
tinge of Jacobitism fibout her, sncli as made 
hei' extremely dislike to hear Prince Chailes 
Edward called the Young Pretender, asj 
many loyal people did in tlfose days, and j 
made her fond of tel Ling of the thorn-tree in 
my lord’s park in Scotland, wliich had been, 
planted by bonny Queen Mary herself, an«l' 
before which every guest in the Castle of. 
Mouksbaven were expected to slaiid bare-; 
headed, out of respect to the memory and; 
misfortunee of the royal planter. | 

We might play at cards, if we so chose, on, 
a Sunday ; at least I suppose we might, for | 
ney lady and Mr. Moutitford used to do so 
often when I fir-st went. Jiut we must 
neither play cards nor read,nor sew on the 
fifth of November and on the thirtieth of 
January, but must go to church, and medi¬ 
tate all thfe rest of the day—and very hard 
work meditating was. I would far rather 
have scoured a room. That was the reason,; 
I suppose, why a passive life was seen to^ 
be better discipline ibr me than an active I 
one. j 

But I am wandering pway from my lady, 
and her dislike to all innoSratiou. How, it 
seemed to -me, as far ^as 1 heard, that Mr.; 
Gray was full of nothing but new things, and ' 
that what he first did was to attack all our { 
established institutions, both in the village | 
and the parish and also in the nation, 'lo 
be sure, I heard of his ways of going on 
principally from Miss Galindo, who was apt 
to speak more strongly than accurately. 

“There be goes,” she said, “clucking np 
the children just like an old hen, and trying 
to teach them about their salvation and their 
souls, and f don't know what—tilings tliat it 
is just blasphemy to speak about out of 
church. And he potters old people about 
reading their Bibles. 1 am sure I don’t want' 
toK^j^, disrespeotfully about the Holy Scrip-: 


turw, but I found old Joll^orton busy 
reading his Bible yesterday. Says I, * What 
are yoxr reading, and where did you get it, 
and who gave it you V So he piade answer 
‘That he was reading Susanpah and the 
Elders, for that he had read Bel and the 
Dntgon till he could pretty near say it off by 
heart, and tliey were two ns pretty stories as 
ever he lur.d r^d, and that it was a caution 
to him,what bad olcf chaps there were in 
the world.’ Now, as Job is.bed-ridden, I 
don’t think lie is likely to l^set with the 
Elders, and I that 1 think repeating his 
Creed, the Commandments, and the Ijord’s 
Prayer, and, maybe, throwing in a verse of 
the Psalms, if he wanted a bit of a change, 
would have done liini far more good than his 
pretty stories, ns he called them. And 
what’s the next thing our young parson 
does? Why he tries to make ns nil feel 
pitiful for the black slaves, and leaves little 
pictures of negroes about, with the question 
printed below, Am I not a man and a 
brother? just as if I was to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with every negro footman. They 
do say he takes no sugar iii his tea, because 
he thinks he see^ spots of blood in it. Now 
I call that superstition.” 

The next day it was a still worse story. 

“ Well, my dear ! and how are you ? My 
lady sent me in, to sit a bit with you, while 
Mr. Horner looks out some papers for me to 
copy. Between ourselves, Mr. Steward Hor¬ 
ner does not like liaving me for a clerk. It 
is all very well, he docs not; for, if he were 
decently civil to me, I might want a chape¬ 
rone, you know, now p(mr Mrs. Horner is 
dead.” 'riiis was one of Mias Galindo’s grim 
jokes. “ As it is, I try to make him forget 
I’m a wonniii. 1 do everything as sldp-sbapo 
as a masculine man-clerk. 1 see he can’t 
find a fault—writing good, spelling correct, 
sums all right. And then he sipiints up at 
me with the tail of liis eye, and looks glum¬ 
mer than ever, just because I’m a woman— 
as if 1 could Iiel]) tiiat. I h.ave gone good 
lengths to set his mind at case. I have stuck 
my pen behind my ear, 1 have made him a 
bow instead of a curtsey, I have whistled— 
not a tune, I Kin’t pipe up that—nay, if you 
won’t tell my lady, I don’t mind telling you 
that I have said Confound it! and Zounds! 
I can’t get any farther. For all that, Mr. 
Horner won’t forget I am a lady, and so I am 
not half the use I might*be, and if it were 
not to please my Lady Ludlow, Mr. Horner 
and his books might go hang (see how natural 
tliat came out !). And there is an order for 
a dozen nightcaps for a bride, and I am so 
afraid 1 shan’t have time to do them. Worst 
of*aU, there’s Mr. Gray taking advantage of 
my alisence to seduce Sally!” 

“ To seduce ISally! Mr. Gray 1” 

“ Pooh, pooh, child ! There’s many a kind 
of seductihn. Mr. Gray is seduciug Sally to 
want to go to church. Ths-re has he been 
twice at my house, while 1 have been away in 
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the moraingsj^IkiQg to Sail/abont the atate 
of her soul and t hat sort of thing. But when 
I found Jibe meat all roasted to a mnder, I 
said,Come, Sally, let’s have no more praying 
when beef is down sA the fire. FrAy at six 
o’clock ill the morning and nine at night, and 
I wou’f hinder you.*, So she sauced* ine^and 
mid Bomctliing about Martha and Mary, 
implying that, because she l|pd the beef 
get so overdone tliat T declare I conhj.hardly 
find a bit fit for Nancy Foie’s sif k grandchild, 
she had cboiw the better part. •! was very 
nutoh put ^)out, 1 own, and perhaps you’il 
be shocked at v^hat 1 said—iud«ed, I don’t 
know if it was right myself—but I told her 
1 had a soul as well as she, and if it was to 
be saved by my sitting still and thinking 
about salvation and never doing my duty, I 
thought 1 had as good a right as she had to 
be Mary, and save iny soul. So that after¬ 
noon 1 sate quite still, and it was really a 
comfort, for I am often too busy, I know, to 
pray as I ought. There is first one person 
wanting me, and ilten another, and the lionse 
and tile food and the neighbours to see after. 
So, when tea-time comes, there enters my 
maid with her hump on hel* back, and lior 
soul to be saved. ‘ Please, ma’am, did you 
order the pound of butter?’—‘No, Sally,’ 
.1 sahl, shaking my he.id, ‘ this morning I did 
not go round by Hale’s farm, and this after¬ 
noon I hAve been emiiloycd in spiritual 
things.’ 

“ Now our S.'tlly likes lea and bread and 
butter above everything, and dry bread was 
not to her taste. 

“ ‘ I’m thankful,’ |iaid the impudent hussy, 
‘ that you have taken a turn towards godli¬ 
ness. It will bo my prayers, I trust, that’s 
given it you.’ , 

“I was determined not to give her an open¬ 
ing towards the c.ai’nal subject of butler, so 
she lingered still, longing to ask leave to run 
for it. But I gave her non6, and munched 
my dry bread myself, thinking what a famous 
ct^e I could make fur little Ben Pole with 
the bit of butter we were saving; and when 
Sally had had Iier bntterless tea, and was in 
none of the best of tempers because Martha 
had not betiionglit herseif of the butter, I 
jiist quietly said: • 

“ * Now, Sally, to-morrow we’ll try to hash 
tliat beef well, aqjl to remember the butter, 
and to work out our salval’on all at the same 
time, for I don’t s^e why it can’t rfll be done, 
as God lias set \is to do it all.’ But I heard 
her at it again about Mary and Martha, and 
I have no doubt that Mr. Gray will teach 
her to consider me a lost sheep.” 

I had heard so many little speeches about 
Mr. Gray from one person or auotlier, all 
speaking against him, as a mischief-maker, a 
setter-up of new doctrines, an'U of a fanciful 
standard of life (and you may be sure that, 
where Lady Ludlow leil, Mrs. Me<nicott and 
Adams were certain to foliow, each in their 
different ways showing the influence my lady 
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had over them), that I believe I had grown 
to consider him as a very instrument of evil, 
and to expect to perceive in his face marks 
of his presumption, and arrogance, and im¬ 
pertinent interference. It was now many 
weeks since I had seen him, and when he 
was one morning shown into the blue draw¬ 
ing-room (into which I ha-l been removed for 
jlP cliQ.))^), I Was quij,e surprised to see how 
lunocentjuK? awkward a young miiu he ap¬ 
peared, coufiised even more tlnin I was at 
our unexpected t6te A-t6te. lie looked 
thinner, his eyes more eager, lii-i expression 
more aiixions, and his colour came and went 
more than it had done when 1 had seen him 
last. 1 tried to make a little conversation, 

' as I was, to my own surprise, more at my 
' ease than he was; but nia thoughts were 
evidently too mncli pre-occiipied for him 
to do more than answer me with mono¬ 
syllables. 

Presently my lady came in. Mr. Gray 
twitcheii and coloured more tlnin ever; but 
plunged into the middle of liis subject at 
once. 

" My lady, I cannot Answer it to my con¬ 
science if J allow the children of this village 
I to go on any longer the little heathens that 
' they are. 1 mlist do something to alter their 
; condition. 1 am quite aware that your lady- 
1 ship disapproves of many of tlie plans which 
I have suggested thenlselves to me; but nevor- 
I thclesa I must do something, and I am come 
now to your ladyship to ask respeetfully, 
but firmly, w’hat you would advise, me to 
do.” 

His eyes were rUlatSd, and I could almost 
have said they U'eAs full of tears with his 
eagerness. But 1 am sure it is a bad pliAt 
to remind people of decided opinions which 
they have once «xpres.sed, if you wish them 
to modify tliose opinions. Now Mr. Gray 
haii done this with iny»la(ly; and though I 
do not mean to say she wits obstinate, yet 
she was not one to retract. 

She was silent for a moment or two before 
she replied. 

“ You ask me to suggest a remedy for an 
evil of tlie existence of which I am not 
conscions,” was hqj' answer—very coldly, 
very gently givin. “ In Mr. Mountford’s 
time I heard no 3Uch»complaiut8; whenever 
I see the village children (and they are not 
unfrequent visitors at this house, on one 
pretext or another), they are well and de¬ 
cently behaved.” 

“ O, madam, you cannot Judge,” he broke 
iu. “They are trained to respect you in 
word and deed; you are the highest they 
ever look up to ; they have no notion of a 
higher.” , 

“ Nay, Mr. Qray,” said my lady, smiling, 
“they are as loyally disfibsed as any children 
can he. 'The^ come up here every fourth of 
I .Tune, and drink his Majesty’s health, and 
jhave buns, and (as Margaret Dawson can 
' testify) tUey take a great and respectful 
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intarast 'm all the pictures I cao shovthran of 
ti»e So>'al family.’’ 

** Bu^ marlam, I tliinh; of somothing higher 
than any earthly dignities.” 

My lady coloured at the mistake she had 
made ; for she herself was truly pious. Yet 
when she resumed the subject, it seemed to 
me as if her tone was a little sharper than 
before. , 

“ Such want of rewerenoe is, I" sheuld say, 
the clergyman’s fault. You must excuse me, 
Mr. Gmy, if 1 spwik plainly.” 

“My lady, I want plaiu-speaking. I my- 
self^’am not accustomed to tliose ceremonies 
and forms which arc, I suppose, the etiquette 
in your ladyship’s rank of life, and which 
seem to hedge you in from any power of 
mine to touch you. Among those with whom 
I have passed my life hitherto it lias been 
the custom to speak plainly out what we 
have felt earnestly. So, inste.ad of needing 
any apology from your Ladyship for straight¬ 
forward speaking, I will meet what you say 
at onM, and say that it. is the clei-gyman’s 
fault in a great measure when the chililren 
of his parish swear, and curse, and are brutal 
and ignorant of all saving grace ; nay, some 
<rf them of the very name of ^od. And be- 
eause this guilt of mine, as the clergyman of 
^ this parish, lies heavy on my soul, and every 
! day leads but firom bad to worse, till I am; 
j utterly bewildered how to do good to children 
i who escape from me as if I were a monster, 
and who are growing up to be men tit for 
and capable of any crime, but those requiring 
wit or sense, I come to^on, who seem to me 
all-powerful as far as m^^tcrial j)ower goes— 
for your ladyship only knows the surface of 
things, and barely that, that jijiss in yoer 
village—to help mo with advice, and such 
outward help as you can give.” 

Mr. Gray had stoqd np .and, sate down once 
or twice while he had been speaking, in an 
agitated, nervous kind of way, and now he 
was interrupted by a violent fit of coughing, 
after which he tremUed all over. 

My lady rfiug for a glass of water, and 
looked much distressed. 

“Mr. Gray,” said she, “ I am sure you are 
not well; ^nd that ffial':e8,,you exaggerate 
childish faults into positive evils. It is 
always the case with 'us when we are not 
strong in health. I hear of you exerting 
ymirself in every direction: you over-work 
yourself, and the consequence is, that you 
imagine us all worse pi^ople than we are*.” 

Anil my lady spiiled vety kindly and plea¬ 
santly at him, as he sate, a little pai?tiag, a 
little flushed, trying to recover his bi eatli, 
I am sure that now they were brought face 
to face, slie had quite forgotten all the offence 
■ alio had taken at his doings when she heal'd 
them from others; and, indeed, it wtis 
•nongh to soften any one's heart to see that 
young, almost boyish face, looking in such 
f ' anxiety and distress. ^ 

>“G, my Jady, what shall I do ? * he asked, 


aa soon as he coiild recover bret^h, and with 
such an air of humility that I am sure no one 
who hatfseen it could have ever.thoagbt him 
oonoeited again. “ The evil of this world is 
too strong for me. I can do so little. It is 
all in vain. It was only to-day——", And 
agaift the congh and agitation returned. 

“ My dear Mr. Gray,” said my lady (the 
day before,*I oovld uev/ir have believed she 
could have called him My dear), “ you must 
take the advico of an old womar about your¬ 
self. You ilre not fit to do ^ything just 
now but attend to your own health: rest, 
and see a'doctor (but, inrleed, 1 will take 
care of that), and when you are pretty strong 
again, you Jwill find that you have been 
magnifying evils to yourself.” 

“ But, iny lady, I cannot rest. The evils 
do exist, and the burden of their continuance 
lies <m my shoulders. I have no place to 
gather the children together in, that I may 
te.ach them the thjnga necessary to salvation. 
The rooms in my own lionse are too small; 
but 1 have tried them. 1 have money of my 
own ; and, as your ladyship knows, I tried 
to get a i)iec 0 of leasehold property on which 
to build a .qcbool-hoiise at my own expense. 
Ifour ladyship’s lawyer comes forward at 
your instructions to enforce some old feudal 
right, by which no building is allowed on' 
leasehold properiy without the sanction of 
tlie Lady of the Manor. It may oc all very 
true ; but it was a cruel thing to do,—that 
is, if ynnr ladyship had known-(wiiich I am 
sure you do not) the real spiritual and moral 
slate of my poor parishioners. And now I 
come to you to know what I am to dol 
Ke si! I cannot rest, while children whom I 
could poahibly save are being left in their 
ignorance, their blasphemy, their uuclean- 
iiess, their cruelty. It is known through the 
village that your ladyship disapprove.s of my 
elforts, and oppose.s all my plans. If you 
} think them wrong, foolish, ill-digested (I 
have been a student, living in a college, and 
eschewing all society but tliat of pious men, 
until now: 1 may not judge for the best, in 
my ignorance of this sinful human nature), 
tell me of better plans and wiser projects for 
accomplishing my end; but do not bid me 
rest, witlf Satan compassing me round, and 
stealing souls away.” 

“ Mr. Gray,” said my lady, “ there may be 
some truth what you h^ye said. I do not 
deny it, though I think, in your present 
state of indispusitiou and excitement, you 
e.xaggeratn it much. I believe—nay, the ex¬ 
perience of a pretty long life has convinced 
me—that education is a bad thing, if given 
indiscriminately. It unfits the lower orders 
for their duties, the duties to which they are 
called by God, pf submission to those placed 
in authority over them, of contentment with 
that state.of life to which it has pleased God 
to call them, and of ordering themselves lowly 
and reverently to all their betters. I have 
made this conviction of mine tol^aMy 
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evident to yon ; imd-tawe expiresBed distinctly too excited a state to recognise the kindness 
my diaapprobation of some of jcmr ideas, while the idea of tkisy wwi evidently a aoro 
You may imagine, then, that I was not well! irritation. I heard him say; “And I have 
pleased when I found that Ijad taken a so little time in which to do my work. Lord 1 
rood or more of Farmer Hale’s land, and were lay not this sin to my charge.” 
laying the foaodatioiis of a sehoo^liouse. ' But my lady was speaking to the old 
You had done this witliout asking Tor ray butler, for whom, at her sign, 1 had mug the 
permission, wUkh, as Farmer D.ale’s liege bell some little time before. Now she turned* 
lady, onglit to hav%l»een obtained l^ally, Ss rcfiuiH. , 

well as "asked for oat of eonrteayj* I put a “ hit. Gray, I find I have some bo^es of 
stop to what 1 believed to»bg calculated to | Malmsey, of the vintage of seventeen hundred 
do Imrtadfco a village, to a population in'and seventy-eight, yet left, Malmsey as 
which, to say the least oh it, I may be sup-! perhaps you know, used to be considered a 
posed to taka»aa much interest as you can' specific for coughs arising from weakness, 
do. How can reading and writing, and the! You must jicrmit me to”send you half-a- 
mnltiplication-tabk (if you choose to go so ' dozen bottles, and ilepcnd upon it you will 
far) prevent blasphemy, and iineleanness and | take a more cheerful view of life and its 
cruelty ? Jleally, Mr. Gray, I liardly like to duties before you have finished them, espe- 
expresa myself so strongly on the subject in j daily if you will be so kind as to see Doctor 
your present state of health as I should do' Trevor, who is corning to see me in tho 
at any other time. It seems to me that course of the week. By the time you are 
books do little; character much; ami elia- [ strong enough to Work I will try and fiml 
ractiu- is not formed from books.” i some means of preventing the children from 

“1 do not think of cliivr.acter: I think of using such bad language, and otherwise 
souls. I must get some hold upon tliese .annoying you.” • 

children, or what will became of tliem in the ; “ My fady, it is the sin, and not the nnnoy- 

iiext world 1 1 must be found to bare some .anco. I wihli I could make you umlerel.and.” 
power beyond what they have, and wh.at lie spoke with some impatience; poor follow 
they are rendered capable of appreciating he was too weak, exhausted, and nervous’ 
before they will listen to mo. .At jrroseut, “I am perfeclly well; I can set to work 
physical force is all they l8ok up to ; and 1 to-mor row ; I wdll do anything not to be 
have none,” opiu-essed with the thought of how little I 

“iN’ay, ]\Ir. Gray, by your own admission, .am douig. I do not want your wine. Liberty 
they look up to me.” to act in the maitnov J think right, will do 

“ They would not do anything your lady- me f.ir more good. But it is of no use. Tt is 
ship disliked if it w.as likely to come to your pre-ordained'that I am to be itolhiuo' but a 
knowledge; but if they could conceal it from ciimberer of the ground. I beg your lady- 
yon, the knowledge of your dislike to such or hlrip's pardon for this call.” • ^ 

such a line of conduct would Lever make' Jfe stood up, and then turned dizzy. My 
them cease from pursuing it.” ■ lady looked ojt, deeply hurt, ami not a little 

“Mr. Gray,” surprise in her air-, and some olfended. He hehi out his hand to her, atrd 
little iniliguation, “they and their fathers J could see that she.had a little hesitation 
have Jived on the Hq,nbury lauds for before she took it. He then saw me, 1 almost 
generations! ” . {think, for the first time; and put out his 

“I cannot help it, madam. I am telling hand onee more, drew it back, ns if un- 
the trutli, whether you believe me or deeided, put it out .auniii, and fiunlly look 
not.” There w^a pause ; my lady looking hold of mine for an instant in his damp, list- 
pei plexod, and somewhat ruflled ; Mr. flr.ay less himd, ami was gone, 
as though hopeless and wearied out. “Then,' Lady Lmllow was dissatisfied with both 
. my Jady,” said he, at last, rising m he spoke, him and hersdf, t was sure. Indeed I was 
“you can suggest nothing to ameliorate the dissatisfied with the, result of the interview 
stiite of things which, I do assure you, does niyscdf. But my l.ady was not one to speak 
exist on your lauds, .and among your tenants, out her feelings on the subject; nor was I 
Surelv', you wi^l not object tu my using one to finget myself, and begin on a topic 
Farmer Hale’s great barn every SiibbaUi., which she ilid not begin. Bhe came to me 
He will allow me tlie use of it, if your latly-' and was very tender with me ; so tender 
ship will grant your permission.'’ :that that, and the thoughts of Mr, Gray’s 

“ You are not fit for any extra work at' sick, hopeless, disappointed look’, nearly made 
present” (and indeed he had been coughing me crj’. 

very much all through the conversation^ “ Yon are tired, little one,” said njy lady. 
“Give ms time to consider of it. Tell me “Go .and fie down in my room, and hoar what 
3 M)a wish to tench. Ynu will bo able JBedlicott amt I can decide upon in the way 
of your health and grow stronger of sti eugtheuing dainties for that poor young 
while 1 oonsider. It shall not be the worse man, who is killing himself with his over- 
for yon, if you leave it in my hands for .a sensitive conscientiousness.” 

^”?5‘ , , ,. „ , . I ’ •” tLen I stopped. 

My Jaily i4.>oke very kindly; but he was m i “ AV^ell. What ?” asked she. 
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HOUSEHOLD WOBDS. 
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“If you would but lot him have Farmer 
Hales' barn at once, it would do him more 
good than all.” 

“Pooh, pooh, child !” though I don’t think 
she waa displeased, “he is not fit for more 
work just now. I shall go and write for 
Doctor Trevor.” 

' And for the next half-hour we did nothing 
but arraime physical.comforta and« 9 ures fOr 
poor Mr. Gray. At the end of the timd Mrs. 
Medlicott said: 

“Has your ladyship heai-d that Harry 
Gregson has fallen from a tree, and broken 
his thigh-bone, and is like for to be a cripple 
for life 1” 

“ Harry Gregson! That black-eyed lad 
who read my letter ? It all comes from over¬ 
education ” 


AN IDEAL. 

While the grey mubrof early ilawn 
Were lingering rouiid the hill. 

And the dew wa« still upon the flowers. 

And the earth lay calu and still, 

A winged Spirit came to me. 

Noble, and radiant, and free. 

Folding, Ilia blue and shining wings. 

He laid his hand on mine. 

I know not if 1 felt, or beard 
The inrstic word divine, * 

Which woke the trembling air to sighs, 

And shone from out liis stoiry ryes. 

The word he spoke, within my heart 
Stiir'd lilc nnkiniun before, 

And cast a spell u]k>u my soul 
To chain it evci more ; 

* Making the cold dull earth look bright. 

And skies flame out in saiipliiic light. 

Wlien noon reel'd from the Iieavens, and man 
Through busy day bill’d on. 

My Spirit droop’d bis sfiiiiiiig wings; 

His radiant smile was gene; 

His voire had ceas'd, his grace had flown. 

His baud grew cold within my own. 

Bitter, O bitter tears, I wqpt, 

Yet still I held his hand, 

Hoping with vague unreasoiiuig hope : 

I Mould %ot understand *' < 

That thisyiale Spirit never more 
Could be what he had been before. 

Conid it he so ? My heart stood still. 

Yet he was by my side. 

I strove; but my despair was vain ; 

Vain, too, was love and pride. 

Could he have changed to me so soon P 
My day ^s only at its noon, ' 


Trow stars are rising one by one. 

And evening sliaiics arc here J * 
Near me a household spirit waits,, 

With tender loving’care; 

He speaks and smiles, hut never sings, 
Long since he lost his shining wings. 

*. 'With thankful true coBten^ 1 know • 
This is the better way. 


Is not a faithful s;drit mini)— 

Mine still—at dose of day P 
Yet will my foolish heart repine - • 

For thjit bright morning dream of mine. 


. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Far awH 3 ',^under English rule, an English 
cKiiiate witli ila drawbacks gone; a rich soil 
that 'will'-grow in abundance any English 
crop; upon wl^icii currants and gMseberries, 
raspberries and strawberries rnnWild, and 
where cattle multiply ; a country -with coal 
Beams and gfiod harbours; ought to have 
drawn years ago many an Etiglish colonist 
towards Vancouver’s Island. The island was 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
a short term, that will expire next year. It 
was granted with the stijmlation, tliat the 
Company should promote colonisation ; but 
with the foreknowledge that the Hudson’s 
Bay monojtolistB have from the outset not 
only discouraged colonisation, but have, in 
some iustHiices, put it down with a strong 
hand. Their desire ever is, to keep third 
parties from interference with their com¬ 
merce among the Indians, and to prevent 
the cultivation of a soil on which now roam 
at large the animals it is tiieir business 
to skin. In Vancouver’s Island itself the 
work that can 'bo done by trappers is 
{lerhapa not worth fifty pounds a-year; 
but principles must be upheld. It is only a 
step ti'oni the island to the mainland of that 
western shore of British America which was 
called New Caledonia until within the last 
few weeks, but which Her Majesty has now 
named British Columbia. 

Two yaah ago there first came obscure 
tidings of gold found in this region. Now, 
all the world hears of the great wealth 
of gold contained in it; and, even from 
California, — where gardeners and grooms 
earn a hundred and twenty pounds a year 
and their keep;-where a competent shep¬ 
herd earns two hundred and forty pounde 
a year and his keep; and w^ere bricklayers 
may eai n ten pounds a week,—^it is calculated 
that duriug the first six months of the fever 
for a change to the new Tom Tidler’s ground, 
not less than forty thousand people will have 
emigrated to Vancouver’s Island and the 
mainland opposite. * 

Great things are now anticipated. Van¬ 
couver’s Island, in tlie North Pacific, is to- 
become the seat of a noble British colony, 
and of a naval arsenal complete iu every 
detail. If England pleases, she may build 
among the many islands iu the sea ^tween 
Vancouver’s ' Island and the mainland a 
Cronstadt of the Pacific, and fasten with a 
mighty padlook-rif such security be needed— 
her possessions on the westeru_coast of North 
America, now regarded as of inestimable 
value. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, on» 
Pope having granted to Portugal all dm 
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could find by sailing sask anl another Pope The natives crowded to him, and he found 
having granted to Spain all she could find by them friendly, they traded in their own 
sailing west, the sovereigns of those cSuntries produce, displayed a firm sense of property 
—then the two chief maritime powejs—con- in what their land produced, and an eagei'- 
cluded between each other the Ireaty of Pai> ness to possess what the strangers brought,— 
tition o^the Ocean. They were to go forth, to especially iron, brass, or any kind of metal,— 
discover and possess, eastward and w'estvMard that maue'thieves of them all. Captain Cook 
of a meridian line passing three hundred considered them to be in other respects a 
and seventy leagues ^est of ^be (Sape Verd kindly psiople. courteous and docile, but liable 
Islands. The Portuguese, coutinuiiif.'their to sudden ^ists of passion. Others have 
efforts on the coast of Africa, got round the since declared them to be sly, fierce, .and 
C'ape of Good^ope to the Indian sf as; and, to revengeful. After Ooiik's time, Nootka Sound 
1 ho surprise and annoyauce ot^he Spaniards, was used as the chief harbour in those 
found in Brazil ^a territory west of the waters. * 

Atlantic, that was east of the line nominated We return to Lieutenant Mearea. Sundry 
in the liond. The Spaniards made their way observations had revived the stories of 
through the straits named after Magellan, the voyages of JDe Fuca, and of an Admiral 
a Portuguese captain in their employment; Fueute, who liad sailed two hundred and 
who found the great southern sea so little sixty leagnes through a collection of islands, 
disturbed by storms, tliat he called it tlie called the Ar.';hipeIago of Saint Lazarus, which 
Pacific Ocean. Keacliiug India by their Ionwas supposed to occupy the whole of the 
western route, they came into conflict with north-western region of America. Captain 
the Portuguese. Hoping to find a nearer Berkeley, an Kiiglislinian in the service of 
passage through the mainland of America the Austrian East India Company, observed 
tlian that tlirough tlie distant southern in the yeiu- seventeen jjnudred and eighty- 
straits, the Spaniards proceg^ed not only to seven, tlie inland se.vpassage, north of Cape 
occupy ground, hut also to explore, as they flattery, whicli Captain Cook had overlooked,, 
reached them, those inlets of the sea on the and sent a boat^ashore to the mainland south | 
west coast of America which might per- of the Cape. 1 tacrew, however, was nnirderetl 
chance connect the Pacific and Atlantic by the savages. To John Mearea, a lieute- 
Ooeaiis. Such an inlet the*Strails of De iiaut in the British navy, Berkeley meutioued 
Fuca, dividing the southern part of the land— at Canton what he' had noticed, and Mr. 
now known ‘as Vancouver’s Island — from Meares, journeying soon afterwards to. 
the main coast, was at one time supposed Nootka on a trading expedition, bought there 
to be. a piece of ground from tlie chief, Maquiuna,, 

In the year seventeen hundred and eighty- and built on it within a large fortified euclo- 
eight, Lieutenant .lyhu Meares entering tlie sui'e, a house of sullipient size to contain all 
strait through which nowemigranta are sailing his men. He left a jiarty of them occupied 
to tlie stockaded settlement of Victoria upon in the constructiou of a small vessel, while hS 
Vancouver’s Island»(hereafter to be our future himself went on a ta'ip of exploration to the 
capital in the Pacific), found a solitary rock southern strait, named by him, as we have 
projecting from the sea, and natives tlressed already said, afttr De Fuca.' 
in otter-skins, over-estimated the run of the Very soon afterwards there arose a dispute 
strait eastward, and considered that what he between the goyerunieuts of Spain and Eng- 
saw tallied well with De Fuca's narrative, land on the subject of affairs at Nootka Sound. 
Therefore, while he took possession of soil for Spain, grounding mainly upon papal grant,, 
the king of Great Britain, he gave to the and njion rights of prior discovery a claim of 
inlet the name of Juan de^’uca, a Greek sovereignty on the north-west coast of j 
pilot who first discovered it. America, seized at Nootka British vessels, and 

Ten years before that date, Captain Cook also took possession «£ the building or build- 
had discovered one of the islands of* a group lugs th.at had been erected by Mr. Mearea. 
which he named after the First Lord of Mr. Meares addressed "a memorial to ptarlia- 
the Admiralty, Sandwich Islands, and had meut. Englaiul assumed high ground, au 
passed thence to the north-west^ coast of armament was equipped, and in the Spanish 
America, wliich h*e proceeded to*examine, convention coiiseipient upon that armament, 
After a difficult northerly passage he reached restitution was offered to England for the 
the cape forming the southern point of Lind at captures and aggressions made by the suli- 
the entrance to De Fuca Straits, when an jects of^ His Catliolie Majesty, togetlier with 
improvement in the weather promi^U liim an acknowledgment of equal right with 
much better speed. He, therefore, oiilled that Spain to the prosecution of commerce in 
point which is to be rounded by so many those seas, reputed before to belong only to . 
adventurere to whom Hope tells lier tale, the Spanish croym. 

Cape Flattery^ Cook, sailing northward, put The fisheries and the 'fur-trade to China 
into the bay, which he c^led Nootka Sound, i being regarded as important to this country, 
on the south-west coast of the great island, it was resolved to send an officer to Nootka 
which he believedfto be part of the main con- to receive back, in form, a restitution of the 
tiueai territories db wmch the Spaniards had seized; 
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to tmako an accurate nurm^ the coast, and 
te.'coUect all possible iivforniatioa. The ofiBocr 
charged with that expedition waa Captain 
George Vancouver, a bravo and generous 
saitor, whose whole lite, from his thirteenth 
year, was spent in the imval service of* his 
country, except only one period of fifteen 
montiis and the last three years of shattered 
health, during which ho compiled th^ narra-r- 
tive of his diseoveiries. He did not Rve to see 
the narrative in print. Vancouver began 
service under Captain Cook with a voyage 
round the world ; he served in Lord Rodney’s 
,flee? in the West Indies, and came fi-oni a 
West Indian station to perfoim tlie service 
at Nootka Sound, to which ho had been 
recommended by his association with the 
voyages of I’aptain Cook and by his 
high naval character. He died, a 
captain, two yeara before the end of the last 
century. j 

Along a high,coast, bordered by detaelied' 
rocky islets and snuken rocks, Vancouver | 
passed, during thick rainy weather, to the i 
entrance of l)o Fuciv.-Straits. Tlioosands of i 
detached rocks of every shape bordered tlie i 
coast. Eiglit miles witliin the strait Van-; 
couver saw upon each siile .shares moderately, 
high. On the southern shore beaches of sand! 
or stones ran under low sandy cliffs, from | 
wliose summit the laud still swelled u))wards,; 
covered with pine-forest, niitil it came to a. 
range of craggy mountains cap})ed with snow 
that rose abruptly from the woodland, and 
had but a few trees on their sterile sides. Tlie 
nortbern shore rose by a gentler ascent 
towai'ds a compaeter ruijge of mountains in- j 
i^nitely mure imifurm and much less cove.red I 
with snow. The sea was smooth, and the 
sky clear, the wind rose And sped the vessel 
on. High land rose from the horizon. A 
long, low samiy jioinf projected fiom clilfy 
shores into the seabehind this tlnre ap¬ 
peared to be a sheltered buy, ami at about the 
same time a very high and emggy mountain 
was seen towering above tlio clouds. As low 
down as they allowed it to be visible it was 
covered with snow; and south of it was a long 
ridge of very rugged snowy mountains, much 
less elevatfd, strelchiug* away into the dis¬ 
tance. A new region was before the exjdoi-ers. 
It was then that Englishmen first saw the 
rocks of the gold country that—with aid of 
many advantages in position, climate, and 
soil—may rise Vancouver’s island to a first 
rank among colonies. 

At this stage of his voyage, on a May-day 
morning, “of the most delightfully pleasant j 
wesablier,” a parly landed with Captain Van- 
epnver on an island across the straits, and 
< fpljiarly op]Kisite the site of onr new colonial 
.mpilal, where, on ascending vts eminence, the 
’isOaptain writes; “ Onr attention was imme- 
' diateiy called to a landscape, almost as enchant-1 
• iogly beautiful as the most elegantly finished 
‘ pleasure-grounds in Europe. Tl(e summit of 
thw island presetUed nearly a horizontal i 


sprfime, iatenpwsed wHh some inequalities of 
ground,,which prodneed a boaotifal variety on 
on extelisive mwn covered with laxntiaut 
grass, ai}d diversified with aa labundanoe of 
flowers. To the north-westward was a coppice 
of pine-trees and shrubs of varioos sovta, that 
seerfied as if it had been planted for the sole 
purpose of protecting from the nortli-west 
winds thik delightful, meadow, over which 
were prumiscnously scattered a few clumps ot 
trees, that would have puzzled a most 
ingenious flesigner of pleasube-gronmls to 
have aiTangedfl more agreeably. While we 
stopped to'coutemplate these sevend beaufiea 
of nature, in a prosjiect no less pleasing than 
nnexjwcted, we gathered some gooseberries 
and roses in a state of considerable forward- 

a ” 


ums. 

Presently the explorers ascertained that 
this island protected “ one of the fiuest har¬ 
bours in the world,” and that, on the shores 
of the harbonr was an excellent stream of 
line water. Captain Vancouver’s enthusiasm 
grew as he proceeded. He was simply 
recording his ini])ressions; there was no 
thought in his n^.indof the swarm of industri¬ 
ous Euglislimeu that hereafter miglit settle in 
those p!ace.s. On the day following, lino 
weal,her and a smooth sea again eubauced the 
lieauty of the scenery. As he could not 
conceive that <he latid had been adorned 
by the hand of man, the Captiiiu “ could not 
possibly believe that any uncultivated country 
had ever been discovered exhibiting so rich a 
jiicture.” “ A iiiclure so ploa.sing,” he adds, 
jiresently, “could not fail to call to our 
reniembiance certain delightful aixl beloved 
situations in Old Euglaiid,” Do found, in 
luxuriant growth, strawberries, I’oses, sweet- 
briar, ghoseberries, raspbecries, and cur rams. 
'J'lie}' puisued their way, exjdoring inlets, and 
discovering more j>ori,s. Of man, they saw 
trace in two poles on a samly spit, abopt 
firieen feet high and rudely carved. On the 
top of each was stuck a iiuiuau head, recently 
placed there. 

Having explored carefully this part of tlie 
coast of tiie m^nland, Vancouver kept the 
king’s birthday, the fourth of Jane, by taking 
formal possession of the soil andot the islands 
in the strait, giving to the region the name of 
New Georgia. Ih^uming, then, their search, 
tlie English explorers ran up several blind 
channels pntil they found a way into the gulf, 
named by them the Gulf of Georgia, whieh 
[larts Vancouver’s Island from the continent, 
and tliere met with two Spanish schooners, 
ttmier Lientenauts GaHanoaud VaUles, which, 
depar^^ from Nootka, had advanced thus 
far along the northern shore of the strait, and 
had lost no time in exact definition of the 
coast line. Nejther Englishman nor Spaniards, 
therefore, could claim the sole honour of 
determining the insular character of the 
great district two hundred and eeveuty-six 
miles long, by fifty or sixlfy broad, to vtluoh, 
after they hud fiuislied the exploiation'loge- 
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ther in moat ftiracBy concert, they gave the new 1 j>discovered eomw* ei "weeifth ia fell of 
Spaniah-EngKah name of Quatira ind Van- promise to the settler; the whole settlement 
eouver ’ Island. Signor tiaadra was the consisted, till a few months since, of a 
representative of Spain at Nootka sjith whom palisaded enclosure for the stores within 
Captain Vancouver was to treat upon the which the chief clerks and traders live, fifty 
subject of the restitntion and snrrepdcr. or’ sixty log huts, and a few farms in their 
It is not on Vancouver’s Island that gd!d has vicinity scattered across seven square miles of 
been found; but, except a little u]'on Char- open land and ten of wcKsilaud. I’lie trade 
lotte's Island, to the north of it, the yield i# hitherto ha^ been with San Francisco in coal, 
beside the rivers of the mainland •'opposite, timber,^nd the produce of the fisheries. On 
The formation of the mouift^n chains is the west-coast there is little to invite the 
probably thl'Qiighont similar to that of the settler, and the mountainous Interior is almost 
gold-producing rocks of C.-iIifomia. The unknown, but on the west and south ^oast 
new diggings are, in fact, oiily*on a more there is plenty of good laud. Tlie native 
northern part of the same grand range on population is supposed to consist of about 
which the Californians depend for treasure, seventeen thonsanil Indiana, of many of 
The ports of the new gold country, and tlio whom the lands have been Intiiglit l)y the 
homes of those miners who settle on the spot Mudsou’a Bay Company for the Briti.sh go- 
and invest earnings in tr.adc and agricul.ure, vernnient, on payment of a blanket to each 
will be ou Vancouver’s Tslatnl. The shore of! head of a family : in all, about one thousand 
the mainland in the Culf of Georgia is rug,^cd j bl.inkcts for two thousand sc^oare miles of 
and dangerous, and of the country in the soil. 

interior, not ranch is known. It was fir.st | An interesting description of Vancouver’s 
a[>proauhed by the British fur-fr.adei '8 over I Island, communicated by Colonel Colquhonn 
the Eocky Mountains, when Mr. yimon Frazer, i Or.aut to the Geograpiiical Society, conliuns 
partner m the north-west couip.any, c.sta-; this suggestion of the general aspect of the 
blished a trading fort on Fi-azer Lake, and natives, whom he declares to be cruel, blood- 
g.ave his name to Frazer Eiver. This is the thirsty, treacherous, and cowardly. “What- 
gold-beariiig river, now sought by adven-' ever difference there may Vie in the languages 
tiirers. It falls into the sea opposite the of tlie various tribes of Vancouver’s Island, 
soutliern or colonised end* of Vancouver's and however great ilieir hostility one towards 
Island, and only a few uulc.s siiort of tlie another, in one characteri.sti(! they almost 
boniKhirv of our .American p 9 sse.s.sioiis. I universally agree, ami that is in the general 

Tlie Thompson Jtiver, flowing Iroin the filthiness of their habits. No pigsty could 
Booky Mouiitiains, joins the Frazer about a jircsent a more filtliyaspeet than that afforded 
hundred and fifty miles Vielbre it reaches tho by 1 lie exterior of an Indian village. They 
coiust. Along the esnrse of this river also gold are always situated close to the water-side, 
is to be found, and it is said to be ino-it either 011 a liarliour or some shelteied nooiiof 
abundant on each river above tfle point of the sea-coast, or, as in the case of the Cowit- 
conlluence. The*district on the Thoriijison chins, on the bank’s of a river. 'J'hey are gene- 
Iliver is said to be one of the finest countries rally placed on a high bank, so as to be 
in the world. | difficult of access to an^iittacking party ; and 

Vancouver’s Island was,granted to the their position is not inifrequently chosen, 
Ilndsuii’s Bay Company in eighteen hundred whether by ch.aiiee or from taste, in the most 
and forty-nine, and certain conditions of picturesque sites. A few round lioles, or 
colonisation were laid down. The grant was soriictinies low oblong holes or apertures ia 
revocable at the end of eleven years, now' the palisades, generally not above three feet 
soon to expire, and it is already officially high, constitute their means of egress and 
announced that it will be revoked. Under tlie ingress. 'Ihcy seldom move about much on 
pre'sent constitution, the goverqpr of the terra lirma, biWt, a<ter creeping out of tlieir 
island is appointed by the Crown. He has al holes, at once laiinch^their canoes and embark 
council of seven niemiiers, and is autliorised tlicrein. A pile of cockle-sliells. oyster-shells, 
to call assemblies, and to form electoral dis-j fish-bonc.s, pieces of putrid meat, old mats, 
tricts for the secqi'ing to the island of a re -1 pieces of rag, and dirt and filth of every 
presentative government upon the English i descrijitiou, the accuiunlation of generations, 
system: The governor, Mr. Douglas, who is j is seen in the front of every village ; half- 
also the chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay | starved curs, cowardly and snappish, prowl 
Company, ami in honour of whom a great ’ about^occasionally liowliug ; and the savage 
coal-seam has been named, is AedSived by I hini-self, notwithstaiuling his constant expo- 
every report from the new gold mstrict, to! sure to the weather, is but a Tiioving mass 
perform his duty wiih a wise Uiscretion, and j covered wffth vermin of every description, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company ip also reported ! Generally speaking, when not engaged in 
to be making to itself friends of Maniniou by fishing, they pi ®8 the greater portion of their 
accepting liberally, and with a good grace, the time in a sort of torpid state, lying inside 
new situation in which it is placed. But it is beaiile their fires. The only people to be seen 
not to be furgAten that, after nine years outside art a few old women, cleaning their 
possession of a colony, that apart from its wool or making baskets. Sometimes a group 
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of determined gnmhhra » vielble, rattling to state, that it i& better fenovn than tinisted. 
tfaeireticJcs; and occnsioDally some iudustriotts Of all who hear it, and compi'eheud what it 
old fellow ineiidiiig hie canoe, all tlie canoes means, hdw many have the moral conrage 
bring inrariahly hauled up on the beach in and industry to act up to it ? Who amongst 
front of the village. The firing of a shot, or those wholhave the ability to find, will take tlie 
any unusual sound, will bring the whole crew trouble to find, the cheapest market 1 I would 
out to gaze at you. They first wrap their address mjr present observations to persons 
» blankets round them, and then sit down on about to marry; but I know that it is useless 
their truncus in a position peculiar to ‘tliem- lio do so. Tiioy ajre too jfoung, too ill-taught, 
selves—they are doubled up into the smallest too gusiiiag, too generous, too believing, too 
possible cotnpasi, with their chin resting on romantic, too vrupradeut, too much wanting 
their knees, and they look precisely like so in that cold bftt very valuable quay ty of calcu* 
many frogs crouched on the dunghill afore- ialioii, to listen };o my words, and to benefit 
said.’^ by the utterauees of my exuerience. 1 turn 

Such are the men to whose country English- from them with hopeless contempt to th.at 
men, iTrenclinien, Americans, Germans, other class comprised under the general title 
Chinese (the Chinese have already established of parents and guardians; people who, if they 
an exjKirt trade to their own country of sea- have not learned wisdom, have at least lived 
slugs), now flock; from whose shores regular long enough to test the emptiness of the wild 
steam boats already begin to ply; and to w hom romance of life. 

it is considered, even by shrewil men of busi- When the preliminaries for my wedding 
ness, that the Great Leviathan’s lirat voyage were fixed, the first necessity of my position 
should be made. was to furnish a house ; aud the first duty of 

Of the reiiorts from the new' gold districts my position was to find the cheapest market 
that now periodically ^11 our papere, we say for doing so. This important undertaking 
nothing. Keport meets expectation ; expec- rarely falls to thp lot of a man more than 
tation then outbids report. J.egislaiioii in once in the course of his natural life, and it is 
the last days of the last parlia;uent already | iiicumbeiit upon him, therefore, to be careful 
began to provide for the mouutiug of the new j how he performs it. Tliei-e are two modes of 
jewel in England’s crown. Im.-iginatiou is ' setting about the task which naturally suggest 
excited. Many ha-sten to.their ruin by that themselves to the miuds of the nuthiukiug. 
coast of the far west; nuaiiy deliberately aud The first is to contract with a fashionable 
with forethought go to be the founders of what upholsterer, who will supply all the i-egular 
shall, perhaps, become the great metropolis elegancies of life, give you no trouble about 
of the racific. selection, eveu in the number and subjects of 

_the volumes for your library, and by the 

■RTTVTXTP T\r TTiff'PWPAPVqT time you find you have got qverythiug together 
^ BUYING IN THE CHEAELbi like some thousands 

MAItivEI. pf your nrighbonrs in the same position in 

I WAS horn and nourisbhd under the wing society, he will send in a heavy bill, which 
of political economy: not the flieory, but the you will duly pay, as your neighboui-a have 
science reiluced to pntetiee. I have known j done before you. 

many men in ray time whose principles were ' The second mode of furnishing a house is 
without a flaw that the keenest logician could ! the one usually considered economical, and 
detect,—who had Smith, Beutham and Mill, is performed by attending sales aud dep6ts 
snpjily, demand, at their fingers' ends,—who ; for second-hand furuitnre, in the hope of 
could discourse most eloquent music about; finding bargaius. People buy at such places 
markets, population, capital, rent, profits, but, articles of inferior workmanship, niauufac- 
who in themselves were imprudent members' tured expressly for the _ peculiar market, 
of society, improvident centres of enormous | showy to the eye, weak in structure, with 
femilies, borrowers of money at usurious j every fault carefully varnished over. They 
interest, and strugglers up to their necks in! are proud of their purchases for a few weeks 
seas of debt. My principles may not have!—after which time the articlps disappear, and 
been as sound, my reasoning powers not as I the song of triumph is heard no more, 
pei'fect as those of my friends, but I floated I need scarcely say, that' neither of these 
harmlessly over the ocean of debt,—I was a plans was my plan. I had a certain sum of 
lender, and not a Imrrower of money at niouey at my disposal, and I knew that 
usurious interest, and I did not enter upon a amongst the tradesmen to whom I most 


matrimonial engagement until I had carefully j apply fdijthe articles I required, there must 
^mined the ratio which capital at that, he a large^umher to whom that money would 


^riod bore to popnlatiou. 


be more than''ordinarily welcome. I knew 


One of the earliest pieces of practical that in the ranks of trade there is always a 
wisdom drawn from the science of political large number of shopkeepers straggling to 
econopty, aud instilled into me by a thoughtful maintain ^ position without capital—em- 
• and. far-seeing parent, was the well-known harrassed with writs, judges’ orders, bills of 
maxim about buying in the cheapest market., sale, and county court judgments ; and W- 
£ I Sitwell-known, but I am sorry to have also posed to all the temptatious which sarii a 
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state of things must necessarily produce, to have an electrical effhet upon Mr. Baxter’s 
The first step was to discover the names and > nerves. I asked to look at his Post Office 
addresses of these people: possesAng which, | London Birectuiy, and as he informed me 
I should then be on the high road to the that he did not possess one, I observed his 
cheapest market. * countenance assume a desponding expression 

In the City of London, conducted by a oC extreme disappointment. 1 asked the 
gentllnian of the name of Perry, iS ans>rgan- price of a music-stool, and his face brightened 
isation established, 1 believe, for the prutec- instantaue'ously with the hopeful expecta- . 
tion of trade, called jihe Bf^kruft and Insok tion a( a customer. These little surfime in¬ 
vent Eegistry Office. One part of Mn Perry’s dicatioas tktigitt me that Mr. Baxter was an 
system is to send to subscrijjers of a small easily-managed, imjuessible man, and I pro- 
I annual sun^ a ptinted list, abffiit once each ceeded to manage him accordingly. 

week, of the names and addresses of all “Noblo piece of furniture,’” 1 observed, 
persons whose tfadiug difficultiee have com- alluding to the marble-topped sideboarcl. 
peiled them to give either a judge’s order, a “ Yes, sir,” he replied quickly, with great 
bill of sale, or to sign a comity court judg- animation, “ one of tlie most finished things 
ment.* The date of the execution of tliese we ever turned out, and only sixty guineas.” 
instruments is carefully given, and every “Ah,” I returned in a desponding toue^ 
information that will enable you to form a “such sums are rarely spent upon single 
i judgment as to the pecuniary position and articles of furniture now, especially in these 
I smuggles of a Lirge number of the trader'^ of days of 6ontmerci.il distress.” The proprietor 
! tiie country'. I became a suliscriber to Mr.' gave vent to a heavy sigh. 

Peri 7 ’s office, and received niy lists every | “ I should think,” I continued in a sympa- 

week, which told me all, and more than 11 thising tone, “ thiit the nuighbourhoud you 
required to know. In about two months, find yourself in, is sgarcely adapted to the 
witli a little trouble and diplomatic skili, class of articles yon seem to produce ? " 
aided by the all-powerful money that I had “ It is not, sir,” replied tlie proprietor ; 
at my command—I furnished a large house “ there is no local gentry, and our trade is 
from top to bottom in a style above the cut up by tne cheap, advertising, I'ubbish 
average, and at less than one-fourth of tiie shops in oilier parts of tlie town.” 
usual cost. A couple of examples will explain “ Walnut ? ” I inquired, again directing my 
sufficiently liow this was done. attention to the sidelioard. 

Looking down my Trade Protection List one “No, sir; Pollard oak.” 

morning carelessly over the breukfast-t.ible, “ Several large failures in the City again 
my eye rested, amongst otlier tilings, upon this morning,” I remarked, “ and the Bunk 
the following record of commercial distress; rate of discount, I am told, is likely to go up 


JuSait'a Orders. 

K&och Baxter, Cabinet-innkcr, 56, Arcat CarensB 


to twelve per ceuj,.” The gold, somehow, 
again clinked in iny pocket. ^ 

“ VVhere will it all end ?” sighed the pro- 


Street, .SiiBBcx Tow ; Judge’s Order for 221 . to prietor. • 

Kobeit DunliMnaud Co.; dated April 14tb, 1857. “Where ?” *I responded, Walking round 
. . , , , i . 1 tb® sideboard.. . 

After lireakfast, I walked out, and a «gaj,! prdprietor, in an almost 


responded, walking round 


Sussex Town oinuibus passing me .at the affectiouatemanuer, “if you would really Tike 
moment, took my place outside, and in splendid article, 1 will knock off ten 
half an hour s tune I found myself walking guineas, and pul it in to you at fifty.” 
leisurely up Great Carcass Street. I stopped “These things,” I replied, “are all regu- 
before the window of Number Fifty-eight, a jated by the law of supply aud demand, and 
small, unpretending shop, with no appear- the stale of tlie money-market; if I ottered 

an’ce of abundance in the interior, aud no you twenty-two po*uids_” 

appearance of scarcity. There was a small The mention* of that peculiar sum (the 
display of fire-screens, couches, card- tables, amount of the judgo’l order) seemed to strike 
easy-ebairs, loo-tables, and a splendid marble- him with a sudden pang; an<l I think ho 
topped sideboard, which particuliu'ly struck staggered as he gasped out faintly— 
my taste, and which I have now in my pos- “^o, sir, no ; it would not pay the cost of 
session, placed in the post of honour in my tj,e rrfW material.” 

luxurious dining-room. I opened the door The time, I considered, had now arrived for 
which clicked a small bell, and entered tli® me to take the decisive step. I calmly took 
shop, when I was iminediately wai^ upon of u,y address-cards from my pocket- 
by a tall, quiet-looking, timid mhn, who book, aud wrote upon it my maximum 
^inieil out to be tlie proprietor, Mr. Eiiocli amount, Cue-aiid-twenty pounds. 

impossible for me to explain “There,” saifl I, as I placed it in the open 
why 1 did so, but at the moment when he band of the hesitating proprietor, “ five-and- 
advanced towards me, by a kind of impulse, twenty pounds ; send the article home to 
i rattled loudly some loose gold flliat X had that address, and there is your money, cash 

IQ my trousers* tuinlrAt:. snut iiiM iiinniirl flAMniMi] 


trousers’ jacket, and the sound seemed Lm delivery,’ 

* Bee HouMbold Worda Volums vU. iwg, 801 . Late at night 


sideboard 
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stonding in my dining-room, and arecei|jit for cairying ont the'ln'w of snjTply and demand, 
t«r«ity-five poniwls lying on tUe talile, stgne-i and actiii" upon the maxim of buymg in the 
ia a somewliat U'emulous band, '* Enoch cheapest market 

Baxter.” -;- 

Encooraged by my success -with the em- TTF.n. FACE, 

bariftssed cabinet-maker, I next expefi- --- _ , 

mented upon a pianoforte merclmnt, who I ’Tn%s the sweetest face imaginable—and 
found from my list was suffering fioui a the most feminine. I could read in it—for 
County Ckmrt judgment for lifleen p6ui>ds, fey our facejf.'our egestnr^s, onr iittitales, our 
eighfoen shillings. lie was a conimen, cmi- luaniier'of dressing, and fifty otlier external 
nine-looking man, with a good deal of the indications thaj. we have not the least idea 
metallic in his appearance; and be gave of, we divulgl coiitinnally all sorfo of mental 
me tbs id®a of a working car{)euter, dressed characteristics t(jat we think our ueighhoui's 
in a pjaiioforte-tuncr‘.s clotlies. lie a’as know uolliiirg uhnut, mty, tlwt we ourselves 
fetched, >I presume, from a puhlie-honse to I perhaps know nothing about;—I could read 
attend upon me; for he came In, suielliug i in the face before jnc, I say, an ignoi'ancu of 
very strongly of tobacco-smoke. | evil, a good sense and kindness of heart, that 

There was an instrument, noble in ex-|iuaile me long to know the ]m8Scssor of such 
terior, with all the lale.st iinprovemonts, i a countenance. U 

delicacy of touch, metallic sounding-hoard, I 1'hat look of cheerfulness, too,—was it I 

&o., upon which 1 fixed my attention, while I given by the eyes, or do all the features com- j 

the i>roprietor rattled over the keys witli bine, when an expression is to be produced ? i 

short, thick, gruhV>y fingers, pevfornung one At any rate, tlu've it was. You could see, j 

of those brilliant flourishes ]>eciiliar to jH‘ 0 [)le ■ with -half an eye, tliat she was neither discou- !, 
who undertake to exlw-bit the cajiahilities of' tented,nor lintlc8.-i,noragruiuhler. Abonttim : 
a piano for the purpose of effecting a sale, | whole face there a great, but at the same 
1 quietly inquired the price. ; lime an indescnbahle, charm. One glance at 

“ Well, sir," said he, disconti^ming his bar- the cveiineas ol her hr dded hair, at the tying 
inony, and looking up at me with his small, of her bonnet strings, and at the arninge- 
sharp eyes, “ we couldn’t make a hiustruiuont nienl of her dress, toll of an almost excessive 
of that kind to border under seventy piind ; cleanliness and ucatuess. 
but we bought it on the quiet from a man Is it possible that 1 have absolutely for- 
who sliut up Ids shop and boiled to Ilos- gotten, till tins moment, to meutiou that I 
tralia, and we can say fifty pund for it.” am talking all this time aiiont a photograph ? 

I saw the kind of man 1 Inul to de.d with, About a cheap ]>hotograph, loo, in a struet- 
and 1 did not indulge in any uuuecessary door case, with a touter lying in anabush, 

negotiation. < who was down upon mq with.a jiressing 

Eighteen pounds,’’! said, after examining iuvilation to sit, jusl us I was concluding the 
the instrument, “is what 1 can give for that above anal'ysis. 

piano.” ‘ It is unnecessary to say, that by this 

“Make more for firewood," retnmed the request! w.<s, as everybody always is, driven 

proprietor, shortly, closing the lid of the from tiio spot. Not, however, befiire I bad 

case. ' ■ oljserved that the little lady whose portrait 

“Tliat’s my ctird,” I replied, giving him had first caught my attention, certainly owed 
my address, “ eighteen pounds ; at home any notliing to sin rounding circumstances; seeing 
evening this week after eight." that she was bounded on the north by an 

I was right in my caleulations. Tlie next E( hiopian singer, in the costume of his 
night, about half-past ten, I received a visit country; on the south by a clown, also in 
from the pianoforte merchant, wlio had a canonicals; on the cast by an itinerant 
cart with <the instrumemt Availing at the pastry-vendor (the. tarts were exquisitely 
door. rendered)‘; and on the west by a member of 

“Say twenty pund,*' said* he, “and I’m tlie Metropolitan Police Force, in whom the 
your man.” artist had caught with singular felicity that 

“You have my bidding,” I replied, with expression_of slow and unresisting, nay, 
dignity. satisfieil strangulation peculiar to that body. 

“ You warn’t born yesterdaj',” he reft rued. It was “the breathing time of tlie day 
with a wink; and, coming cluster to me in a with mo,” atid, driven by the touter from 
coufideutiul manner, he continued,. " keep it tlie contemplation of the photographic 
dark, yon know ; keep it dark.” stiiiiies,SL wandered on. 

"Whether he jmid off the County Court IlauJiteU, though, by that face,—I could 
Judgment with the money 1 cannot tell, but not geo rid of it. I saw it through every- 
I saw his name in, the list«of bankrupts thing I looked.at. Thus, wlien I gotfoppo- 
a few weeks after this transaction: and site the Econotuicid Shoe Mart, and found 
at the examination before the Commissioner, that,—Ye|, this wm the cheap shop, and no 
there was a judicial rebuke about reckless mistake,—that this was Tommy Peacock’s, 

, .trading and making away with stqck'; which and that the public wefb adjured with 
,, ,’1, off oourse, could not help, as 1 was only affecting earnestness to “ try T. P.’s nobby 
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BWe lajce<l,” I w<is miifin* np my beauty 
with T. P.’s adverliseiueots, aad wondering 
wheUier her Vwots were buttoned or Bal¬ 
morals'; or wlietlier Tommy Peacock had 
ensnared her as she came away* from the 
photographic studio, and encased her dear 
liltle%nulcs iu the “nobby side-laced.’’* 

Her face was on the lids of the siiulT-boxes 
in tlie tobacconists’ windows; «i tlie headi 
ings of the songs aff the luusic-seUera’; on 
the shoulders of the dummies at the hair¬ 
dressers’ ; ^)d finally, it hovered before tlie 
coliinius of iny jieiiiiy newsp.aper when 1 got 
home, and pt evented me frofti giving my full 
attention to tlie phil.’itilhropic announce- 
lueuls of the “ retired physician whose sands 
of life are nearly run out,” and who insists 
on curing us of consumption fur nutldug ; or 
to the eager, but somewhat im|ierliMeiit 
questionings of those nieclmuicians who arc 
perpetually inquiring if we Souble up our 
perambulators, and wliether or not wo bruise 
our oats. 

The restlessness engendered by this state 
of things was not to be borne; so I w.andercd 
forth again, tuniiiig over in my mind all 
sorts of extravagant schemes, having for 
their object the discovery of the original of 
this remarkable portrait. This could only 
be done in one way. 1 must face the touler, 
—walk into the studio, ttfid get all the 
information that vnis to bo got, out of the 
2 )i’opriclor of the establishnient. 

1 felt that ri'lioetiou would not do, and 
that if I hesitated I should lose all tho 
courage necessary for tho exploit. So I 
treated my-body as a piece of machinery,— 
worked it jiast tSe toiitcr, and into the 
operating room, and there compelled the 
muscles of tiie tongue to fulfil their fuuotion, 
and to inquire of tne scientific eharucler who 
jircsided, and who ^iresented an nppearauoe 
something between a strolling actor and a 
druggist, whether he could inform mo who 
was the original of the portrait iu the very 
centre of his street-door case, expressing at 
the same time, as a means of conciliating him, 
my readiness to purchase the likeness. 

^ The I’esult of my interview with this fiiuc- 
tiojjary was far from satisfactory. He stared 
at me Jong and fixedly, pulled his moust.iche 
with a finger and thmub deeply stained with 
choraicats, and finally stated, that he knew 
adlhiijg whatever*about the party ; tliat she 
merely emne iu promiscuous to'have her 
porti ait taken; and, having got it, took it 
away with her, having first, at the artist's 
request, sat for another likeness for tlm 
benefit of the door-case. He had newish to 
disturb the arrangement of the portlets out¬ 
side, and therefore would decline to pai't 
with t^ speeimeu. 

This inhuman person stood and sulkily 
Watched me the whole way down a long' 
covered pussoge which led from the studio 
to the BU'eet, ca^siug my back to feel so 
uncomfortable that I had vague inclinations I 


to 2 >at up my umbrella as a skeiter from the 
glare wUioh I felt cousuming the very mar¬ 
row of my spine. 

This was a bad beginning; but, as timers 
seemed to be no help for it, ^ only thing to 
ba done was u> endeavour to ibrget all 
about it. 

My faith is large in time, in these oases; 
f ani|, Uiough that pleasant face still kept fur 
soiuetiipe rtcurring t<i my memory; yet gradu¬ 
ally the proprietor of the scythe and homt^ 
glass did his work, and 1 thought of it less 
and less. 

My occn}iation (that of a reporter \o .a 
cheap newspaper) wliile it keeps me at times 
fiercely busy, leaves me now and then fitful 
intervals ol leisure. Uf these I always take 
advantage to get as much exorcise os I 
possibly can. Whenever 1 get away front 
tliose mystic hieroglyphics of short-hand—in 
the formation of which my principal duties 
consist—my first object is to get tho sky over 
my iic.ul. As lung as my logs will curry me 
1 eschew a roof. 1 become a nomade or Arab 
uf the dcseit iu my habits ; audiafter snatch¬ 
ing a meal as 1 go along, eat my morsel, as 
the French filirase it, on the Uiumb. 1 believe 
1 should pass my night iu a tent, if 1 might 
put one up in\he 'i'ottenliaia Court Hoad. 

It was, then, iu one of these intervals of 
exercise, in tho busy thoroughfare which 1 
have just named, tli.it 1 met her ! 

Met her! 1 almost ran against her ; for I 
was looking in another direction, and she 
came upon me suddenly. She was carrying 
a {larcel, and was accompanied by a Uttle 
girl who looked like her younger sister. 

She .was past me iu a mumeui, and I was 
left a fixture on the pavi-meiii,—beivildereil, 
undecided, 8lu]iifiedi lii this state I remained 
for half a miuuhc,much bullbtod and knocked 
about by the p.iescrs-bj^ But in that half 
minute 1 hud at le.ist come to the conclusiou 
that she must nut be lust sight of. 

I turned and cast myself upon her track. 

I'licu came a stage of doubt. Was it 
she I 

iu order to i-esolve this question, it became 
necessary that I should got in front of her, 
walk pretty rapidly to the next turning,, aud 
leaning against tlie lamp-post, as if waiting 
fur some one, examine her carefully os she 
upproiictiod and jiassed me. 

These things were done, aud resulted iu a 
conviction that the original of the portrait, 
which had so powerfully impressed me, was 
hastening along in front uf tne. 

There is this great ditfereiice between a 
photogAph and a picture; with regard to 
the latter we are often disappointed when we 
see the ori;^nal, while with the former this 
is never tlie case. The oentre couipart'racut 
of the strect-do*ar case, Which plays so im- 
pqrUiit a part in this drama, was infinitely 
less satisfactoiy than the charming little 
figure I was in pursuit of. 

Following any one iu this way is not so 
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easy a thing as yon might anppoee. If yon 
keep too far off you are in danger of loaing 
the oi>ject of your pnrauit altogether, for 
people have wonderfaj ways, in thead cases of 
suddenly disappearing, as it seems, into the 
very bowels of the earth. 

Let ns take an instance. You are a boy of 
sixteen—^you have been taken for the first 
tinde to the opera—you have seen Cbrlotta 
Grisi, and are, as any right-minded youth of 
that age would be, madly in love with her. 
You linger at stage-doors, and one day 
you pee her come out from rehearsal. It is 
by no menus an uncornmon occurrence that 
she walks home very plainly dressed, and 
accompanied by a shabby female servant. 
You determine to find out where she lives, that 
you may go and worship outside the house— 
a common practice at the age 1 have men¬ 
tioned, and one fraught with tremendous 
gratification. It doesn't do later in life 
somehow. You determine to follow her, 
and soon get into a crowded thoroughfare. 
You come to a turning—.she was in front of 
you a momdht ago, but you don’t see her. 
You look wildly round—^you are losing a 
little time, but what are you to do ? You 
will go a little way down that, turning. But 
you don’t see her, and you rush back to the 
main line, running on madly ahead, and trying 
to see over the people’s, heads. Siill that 
straw bonnet with the brown ribbons is not to 
be discerned. Is it possible you have passerl 
her ? Well, it is barely possible; so you 
think you will go back a little. And, as all 
hope is at an end, I give you up, leaving yon 
with a blank expression,of face, standing .at 
tfce original corner where the loss occurred, 

I think that, by the time we had got to a 
small bouse, in a quiet, fittle street, in the 
vicinity of the New lload, Iliad been found 
out, but I am not sure. 

Tliere whs a statioiicr’s shop on the ground- 
floor, and a private door on which was a 
brass plate, with the name of Barker on it— 
Barker—only Barker—nothing more. 

This door she opened with a key, and 
entering, closed it after her. In a minute it 
re-opened, a servant looked out, examined 
me with % scowl, and rlosi^d it once more,' 
and finally. I 

I had to hasten hacY to ray work, and was! 
for some days so closely occupied that I had | 
no opportunity of continuing my adventure. | 
But as soon as I could get a couple of hours 
clear, I was off, with no definite object in; 
view, it is true: but simply resolved to get 
opposite that interesting little hpuse as 
q^dily as possible. 

It is a-stonishing what a very little way 
I perceived I had got in having found out 
where she lived. I was so, absurdly little 
bearer to knowing her. It was such a very 
small matter at my comparatively mature 
age of nine and twenty, to be slauaiug, star- 
iog at those inexorable liricks. > 

Observed, too, observed by the general de.aler 


whose station wils at his shop-door; observed 
by the lady who retailed oysters at the cor¬ 
ner ; obsbrved by the policeman who,came to 
the other comer, and took up a position there 
apparently with the sole object of ol>8erv- 
ing me. Observed—why even the milk¬ 
woman hAd her eye upon me, and shd spent 
a good deal of time in that street when she 
jditm evidently a }^rge practice. The wretched 
little urchins, playing al something with bits 
of lead, left off,to whisper and point at me. In 
short, I cotfid stand it no longer, and was 
obliged to take myself off, and leave my 
olMorvers miasters of the fiel^. 

Under these painful circumstances, I 
resolved, as a pis aller, to return in the even¬ 
ing, and see if 1 could get a little information 
out of the scowling servant. Uncommonly 
little information it was. 

“ Did Mrs. Ijfilliams live there f” I asked, 
politely, when my knock was answered by 
the apparition of the ill-favoured servant, 
I thought this as good a way of beginning ns 
any other. 

“ No ! ” was the answer, with a scowl and 
a tendency to close the door. 

“ Was she quite sure 1” was my next in¬ 
quiry. 

“ Yes !” with a sniff, and an increased ten¬ 
dency to close the dour. 

" Didn’t a lady with a little girl lodge 
there 1” 

“ No ; nobody lodged there at all.” With 
a scowl and a sniff, and so increased a teu- 
dency to close the door, that tliat incllnution 
appeared to obtain a complete mastery over 
her, and she did close it in my face. 

I lost no time in hiisteuing to a neighbour¬ 
ing tavern in whose window I had OMerved 
an announcement that the.Bost Office Direc¬ 
tory was taken in there. 1 turned to tlie 
street, and to the number: " Amphlett, 
Thomas, stationer; Barker, Miss, pianist.” 
I closed the volhme, and, putting down two¬ 
pence for the bitter-beer which had entitled 
me to my information, pi’oceeded slowly and 
meditatively on my way. 

“ If,” said I, with a very strong emphasis 
on that conjunction, “ if, as she of the scowl 
hath deposed, there are no lodgers in-jthe 
house, it followeth that ray {motograpliic 
beauty must be either of the family of 
Amphlett, Thomas, statiopier, or that she 
must be herself Barker, Mis-s, pianist. Now, 
had she been an Amphlett, she Would have 
entered by the shop door, which stood in¬ 
vitingly open. Since then, I argued witli a 
logical clearness which astonish^ me myself, 
she i^aot a lodger any more than she is an 
Amphlett, there remaineth but one conclu¬ 
sion which can be rationally arrived at. 

Yes; 1 see it all, sweet girl I fphe is, 
doubtlese, by‘her industry and talents, sup¬ 
porting her aged parents in the country, and 
the little*’girl is her younger sister whom she 
has taken to live with bar as a companion, 
and, to a certain extent, a protection. 


I 
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More enraptured than ev^at tlie ])icture half mil 
I had drawn, I waa more than ever puzzled mile nc 
]jow to proceed. To annoy her bydollowing behind, 
her about was not to be thonght of; to speak mile 11 
to lier in the street was equally detestable. aud (if 
A letter— a. carefully worded letter— myself i 
seemdd my only chance. And very nooceafter Refle 

my return home I had composed, with in- could c 
finite effort, an address, in whichsl iinplored| the .sea' 
an interview, an opportunity of eyf^essiug uolodg 
the admiration which had conaumed me ever or the 
since 1 hacL seen her portrait hi the street, observe 
“ It would shock me more than words could the ser 
tell,” 1 said, “ if ^the thought evai' suggested rememl 
itself to her that I could be so base as to the tw( 
wi*ite to insult one in so defenceless a posi- maiden 
tion. Far from it; the ardour of my feelings of me ai 
was only equalled by the honourable and waiting 
respectful nature of them." The letter con- conceivi 
eluded with a suggestion of the time aud 1 mu 
place best suited for the meeting which 1 so of her 
eagerly desired. dilBciilt 

J)o I get there before the time 7 Of course But hov 
1 get tliere before the time. My bead feeling dare to 
very warm, niy fingers very cold, and my with th 
mouth very dry. Jt is evening. As the teiiance 
appointed hour draws ueal' aud passes, all sioually 
these symptoms become aggravated. Aggra- luent w 
vated so much that when that figure which, the |>oi 
at 11 little distance, in the darkness, I thought allow n 
might be the subject of rnyjiopes and fears, look at 
gets untler the lamp, it is a positive relief to I gratitici 
me to find that it is not she ; but, on the con- A coi 
truly, a small female with a large head, time ai 
dressed in outrageous taste, middle-aged, ami their nc 
ringleted. I had 

But why does she of the middle age and graph-si 
the ringlets—she of the large head and reptitio 
odious costume, arrest her steps twheu she portrait 
has just got past_mo 7 Why does she go a was ev< 
little farther aud then hesitate again 7 why I Lad in 
does she return 7 Aud why—O why— she tun 
with a mincing gesture and an affectation of the doo 
maiden bashfulness, terrible* to behold, does stantly 
she draw forth a letter, aud holding it towards They- 
me inquire if 1 am the writer of it! tlioy ha 

Because—because I am an ill-starred mis- It was 
creant-—because I was born on a Friday— them w 
because I am a fool and an idiot, and a rash, into the 
mi^uided, misinformed, mistaken wi'etch, closure 
destined to expiate my follies by tortures too from th 
horrible to reflect on; because, as she in- “ No 
forms me when a faint gurgling rattle at the i said, '* t 
back of my Ihroal conveys to her, I suppose, iugs, m^ 
the plea of Guilty to the letter ; fliecause, 1 house.” 
say, she is Barker, Miss, pianist, who, though 1 foil 
deeply conscious of the imprudent step she is rewardc 
.taking in thus according an interview to .a opens, a 
stranger, is yet impelled to do so buft-eason t\peof*( 
of the loneliness of her heart, whicli4ongs for experiei 
sympathy, aud by a strange presentiment and smi 
(engendered by the nature uf that accursed her no8< 
document which I wrote in am hooursed hour) to iinpai 
a presentiment that in its author she should power o 
length a human being e&pable of jug in 
filling up the void within. jug, auc 

1 ran away 1 Ban away fastfor the first Not 1. 


m 


half mile very fast; for the next quarter of a 
mile not so fast; then I stopped, looked 
behind, and listens ; then for a quarter of a 
mile I trotted gently ; then I stopped again, 
aud (if 1 may use the expression), looked 
myself in the late. 

Reflecling over this unhappy mistake, I 
could only conclude that the domestic with 
, Uie.scawl had deceived me as to there being 
no lodgers in the house ; that the young lady, 
or the little girl who was witli her, had 
observed me following them, and liad directed 
the servant to give me no information. I 
remembered that th4 door opened just%.fter 
the two Lad got inside, and that the hand¬ 
maiden of the ill-favoured visage took note 
of me as if she had been told that the person 
waiting outside was to be thwarted in every 
conceivable way. 

1 must own that I thought all the better 
of her for this. It showed a modesty aud 
(lilBciilty of access, which was a good sign. 
But how completely I was foiled. I did not 
dare to go near the house for fear of meeting 
with the susceptible Jiarker. The only sus¬ 
tenance left for my ptissioii consistftd in occa¬ 
sionally passing tlie photograpliic establish- 
lueut whicli bad originated it, and gazing at 
the |>ortrait lis long as the touter would 
allow me; and this oilicial began soon to 
look at me so suspiciously that even that 
I gratification had to’be given up l)y degrees. 

A considerable interval elapses, and again, 
time and oeciqiation are at work fulfilling 
their noble, misuiou, and producing oblivion. 

I had not got fifty yards from ihe photo¬ 
graph-shop, where I li.ad been taking a sur¬ 
reptitious look at this strangely irresistible 
portrait by the light of the gas-lamp (for*t 
was evening) whe.* I came iqion her again. 
I had nut fidlowed her fifty yards more when 
she turned into a poorisji square, knocked at 
the door of one of the Iwnses, and was in¬ 
stantly admitted. 

They—the little girl was with her again— 
tlioy had not seen me this time, I w'as sure. 
It was night. 'I'lie time of my following 
them was short, and the moment we got 
into the square, 1 had darted over to the en¬ 
closure side of it, vdiich was very dark, and 
from thence ha<f watched them. 

“No more qiislakes, Charles Robert," I 
I said, “ this time. Lean thee against the rail¬ 
ings, my son, and keep thine eyes upon tho 
house.” 

1 follow niy own advice, and am speedily 
rewarded. In a very few minutes the door 
opens, aud a servant emerges. Quite another 
t\ pe of*[louu'stic though, from my last terrible 
experience : a nice, stumpy little article this, 
and smiting, with a good black smear upon 
her nose, aud every other element calculated 
to impair her dignity, an'd deprive her of the 
power of impressing me with awe. With a 
Jug in her hand, too, bless her,—an empty 
jug, aud a large door key. Who’s afraid 7 
Notl. 
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her to tell n», 1 mud, coming ment. My hat' vaa taken from me, too,- 
with her rapidly, and dropping a shilling down-staira, and my paletdt, and I was sent 
into the empty jng, where it revolved with a np, feeliag bare and shelterless. £yen if 1 
jingling sound betbre it settled down;—I had brought a stick, it would have been a 
wanted her to tell me who that young lady melanchdly consolation. But, doubtless, that 
was whom she had let into tlmt house a would have been taken away, too, so it’s just 
minute ago! as wsU. * ' 

She didn’t know whether she ought to Why a harp, and a violin, and a violoncello, 
tell me, it seemed. , . iSnd a cLaKne^ and a fife, should not make 

Of course she ought, I said-pan un- merry-nvisic, I don’t khow; but they didn’t, 
answerable argument Tliey were pl^iying the English Quadrdles, 

W'ell, she supposed there was no harm in but I distiuttly assert that it not merry 
it “Well, it was Miss-” Hurrah, no beast music. 

of fi husband in the'case ! She’s mine! Why Thames'mnd oolom’pd merino should 

Where’s the licence ?—*' Miss Penton, and have been selected as the fnvouiite material 
her little sister.” _ for the ladies’ dresses, I don’t know either, 

“Who is she? Does she live with her but it was, .and when any of them had a bit 
father and mother ? Wliat is her father ? ” of colour about them, it was commonly in tlie 
“ Ifes ; she lives with her pa and mn, and shajie of a light blue neck-ril>Viou ; and you 
he’s a professor of dancing, Mi'. PenLoii is.” j must by no means say that light blue and 
“Whhre does he teach? There?” point-;Thames mud-colour is a cheerful mixture, 


ing to the house. 


Hangel Street.” 


on a cold night, with drizzling rain falling. 


“No; he have a class at the rooms in [Well, 1 snpjiose tliey were very poor, and 


had only their working dresses to come in, 


I ^onld like to have kissed her. Perhaps so we must not be hard upon them. How- 
I might without offence. Perhaps if it hadn’t j belt, tlicre are plenty of better colours as 
been for the black upon her nose—but we cheap <as the groyisb 'orowu tiut 1 hare 
will not go too deeply into motives. It is alluded to. 

the unwiseat course in lhe‘'woiid. It is' One appalling feature of tho assembly 
enough that I didn’t. I squeezed her liniid remains to be mentioned;—they all knew 
heartily ; thanked her, aixl as soon as 1 got each other. I, knew nobody. And four 
out of hearing, sung the whole of Non pin young ladies, whom, by their appearance, I 
mest'a with all tlie variations, right to a should take to l>e Pantheon stall-proprietoni, 
note. I —three in Tiinmes mud trininica with gray 

I believe I am an accomplished dancer. It and tlie fourth in slate-colour, with blue 
is my happy privilege to believe that I am an ' decorations, — these young ladies, I say^ 
accomplished dancer. I have been told so seated on a form near the door—took note 
by my partners before now. I have tried to: of me, with covert whisperings and gigglings, 
Waltz opposite my chamlier looking-glass, that to my sowl’s confusion. 

1 miglit see; and though I could not see. Pervading all parts of the room with a 
either when it stood on the table, or when I fixed smile, but yet with an undefinable sug- 
had lowered it to a qliair, or even when 1 liad geation of tiic schoolraasler about ids exptea- 
placed it on the floor, I yet feel convinced sioii, wiiich I have noticed that teaching 
that I am an .accomplished dancer. anything alw.ay.s' imparts, was Miss Fenton’e 

Be that as it might, to begin learning to pajia. 'llie only individual present in even- 
dance again, even under Mis.s Fenton’s papa, ing costume, tali, ereci^ and with a blessed 
was not to be thouglit of, or at any rate must belief in Fenton. 

be kept for a last resource. But I rercem- I have now to relate a very strange optical 
be red tliat it is a common practice with delusion. Perhaps some of the readera .of 
Professoi's of dancing, to„give weekly assem- this paper may at some time liave ex^e- 
•blics to which tho public*'is admitted by ricueed something sintilai'. Perhaps not. 
tickets, and on consultmg thp placards out- SUuiding in the room, then, ns I have said, 
side tho rooms in Angel Street, I found, sure .just by tlie door, and exajuining tlie corn- 
enough, that every Wednesilay was a (Irand. jtany one by one, I at last, as it seemed to 
Quadrille Niglit, admission, one shilling. me, detectfed my photograpliic idol dancing 
Of course she would be there—^you know in a quadrille at the other end of tiie room. 
—0, of course. 1 duln’t admit it to myself that 1 felt a 

Largqjsro the Eoom* in Angel Stre^et, and little dwappoiiited in her, but I think I was. 
the Rooms in Angel Street are dark, and a HoweV^ there she was evidently : there 
little bare looking withal; and it happens was a li^e look of the father about her, too 
that when rooms are large and^ark, aad a —eh?—just a little about the eyes or some- 
little Im’e-looking, and nolj over full of wliere ? Now, I must own that to these 
comfmny, they are'apt to strike a casual questionings ddrlresscd to myself, a very 
observer with gloom, and with gloom was I guarded and hesitating assent’was given by 
Btrioken, of a surety, and with a deadly cliill, Uiat othei^'part of me which I consulted. So 


whan X entered them on the very next I went up into a gallery al one end of, the 
Wednesday after 1 had read the* annduuce- room, and looked down njjon her. Well, of 
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conrse it’s she—feeble asslbt from tlie voice 
within. Why who else, 1 sliould like to 
know, hns that compact little %ure, that 
cliiinning turn of the head ? But I’ll go; 
down, I thought, and get cloee up to her, and j 
very eotm settle all this. The flavour of the i 
clarMBct got fcarlidly strong. as. I forked i 
my way nearer to her, for she was dancing | 
close to the music; but I persevered, and sa| 
down upon a benck a fev^ paces from her. 
Will it he believed that I was getting more 
confused about this question df ^lentity every | 
niotiient ? Will it be believed that, the dance 
over, when I went up to th« em^of the room 
w+icre the refrdhliments were served, when I 
sat down and drank my ginger-beer, and 
when site came and sat down with her 
partner close by me, and also drank ginger- 
beer, that 1 was still uncertain ? Will it Iw 
beHeve<], that when her pfirtner got up and 
left her, and when she hail turned to me and 
asked nii‘, in a hesitating manner and calling 
mo t'^ie, “ if I did not intend to dance,” that 
i liad only got so far as to admit that it; 
juicht be faintly and remotely possible that | 
she might be Miss Fonlou’s siscor 1 Indeed, i 
it was only when the young lady,having now ^ 
broken the ice, proceeded to iiifonu me that 
she should be very happy to provide me with 
H ticket for a ball whieli she was going to give 
jit llie rooms we were in on the following 
Tuesday,—it was only wlTen she liandeu 
me the card in quqi^ion, (by glancing at 
whieli I learnt that I was in conversation 
witli Miss Lisetta Sorope), that 1 began to 
perceive tliat slio was not even, except in the 
feeblest degree, like Miss Fenton, and that 
any one disposed take the most charitable 
view of her personal ajipearance„would' not 
be able to pronounce her mure than nice- 
looking 

Aii®ft;)w I found what a sagacious \'oice 
thotiit^ within me which hail objected to 
iffijSs' Lisetta from the first, and protested 
^^ainst her, and that that protester, wlib liad 
continually said, “Don't be in a hurry— 
don’t espouse that opinion too hastily; keeji 
yonr judgment cool, my boy,” was, as lie 
always is, coinplql^ely in tli« right. 

attribute this delusion partly to a certain 
riMemblance in lieight and tignro wjiieli Miss 
Lisetta certainly boro to my uiiattaiuaiile 
beauty, but much more to a pre-determina¬ 
tion on my part rtiat Miss Fenton was to be, 
and must be, at tlmse rooms that night. 

One thing, at luiy rate, I learnt from the 
prol'esHoress, (for such she turned out to 
be), in return for my ticket; this was, that 
Mr. Fenton was extremely p!vrticula& about 
his daugiiter, kept ht-r wonderfully'in the 
back-ground, and seldom or never alLiw’ed her 
to .appear at the rooms in Angel^treet. 

“So much the better," 1 thought: and 
indeed everything 1 heard about the young: 
lady increased my admiration, arid confirmed 
my resolution to yiirsue the adventure ; but 
how the deuce was 1 to get at her 1 


There was nothing left now but what I 
had kept for the last I’esource. “ Six private 
lessons for a guittea,” wae at the foot of the 
protessor’s advertasemeats. ’Twos a large 
sum for a poor devil of a newspaper reporter; 
bnt 1 was determined to manage it somehow, 
llie treacherous vilhiin that I felt, and the 
arch impostor, when walking up to Ero- 
tessoi;F., 1 sidd, that I wished to have some 
prfvat^ lessons in waltzing, if be could tell 
me at wiiat time it would suit him to initiate 
me I I knew pretty well what my engage¬ 
ments would be next week, and managed to 
dovetail them into tlie professor’s arriiuge- 
meut. 

My scheme was a simple one, but im¬ 
mensely deep. I intended to appear very 
stupid and ignorant in all matters connected 
with dancing, at first,—but suddenly, under 
the professor's luition, to im[irove; and, 
having thus gratified his vanity by showing 
what an able professor he was, I proposed 
tliat at the last lesson or two there should be 
little left fur me to learn, and that 1 should 
exi'Vess my wish to practise with a partner. 
Then it was my hope^liat he would propose 
(seeing luo to be a well-eonducted young 
man, and a pupil who did him credit) that 
I sliould havi all Lour devoted to revolving 
round the angel in lioom Street—I mean the 
room in Angel Street—with his daughter, 
who sliould come Ciiere for that piiryiose by 
his yienuission. i knew that this was not a 
win ill V absurd liojie, having once before lieen 
provided with a partner on a similar occasion 
by a similar professor. 

“ Well,” you ask, “and, this done, are you 
any neaicr your object? The lesson over, 
will not Miss Fenton retire, and leave .yfJh 
wlicre you were ? .It is a pretty plan,” you 
add, “ils far as it goes, but it does not go fur 
enough.” To all which carping and ofleusive 
rennu'ks, 1 resiiond, that hmuan foresight 
doth not extend hoyoud a ceiiain point; that 
I leave Uie rest to chance, and tliat, at least, 
in the event of my project succeeding, I 
shall sec her; and tliut see her I must, and 
will. 

My artfulness, in this case, does me yeo¬ 
man’s service. 1 am at first ignorant, but of 
an inquiring and ttiichablo character. The 
I’rofessor shows me the step again and again 
befoi'C I can mhke anything of it,—tivisiing 
himself round and round the room, with a 
kit in Ids hand, and looking (if ho had not 
been Miss Fenton’s papa) uncommonly like 
an ass. Then I twist myself round tlie room, 
without the kit, but also looking like an ass. 
.She is ftot tliere to see me, so I don’t,care. I 
make plenty of mistakes at first, and die 
Professor is even a little disposed to be 
irritable. In the second lesson, however, I 
improve, and tlfon got on so rajiLdly, that at 
the termination of the fourth iiiteiwieiv, 
there seems really little left for me to learn, 
and, with a quici.cned pulse,'I jiut i# my 
momeuxou#' remark about the immeusi» 
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ftdv!iKtt^g« it would be to me if I could buTo minute scareelj, llir this young My to rai^e 
ft. lUtlejwuctice with a pai-tuer. her eyes to mine, to recognise me, and to 

. Professor eyes me aUentively for some leave the I'uotn. 

^me. Perhaps he feels that in my state of 1 rusiied to the door, and set my bach 
proficiency, two more lessons Would be a against it p for i was fearful lest her fkther 
nollow mockery, unless with some new fea- #hould follow her. I was despeiute, feeling 
tore thrown into them. PerhaM he really my chance to have arrived, t Tl-o 
wishes to perfeotionate me. Perhaps — agony I was in inspired me witii a maniacal 
' perhaps, it was to be. There is no to strength and eloquence, and 1 burst into a 
conjectures. All 1 know is, that after walk- torrent.of wordsr, which I could no more 
ing once up and ouce dowu the room, and control than I could the Falls of Hiagara. 
looking out of one of the wimlows for a Her fiither wt** before me, and I told him 
minute or two, thoughtfully, while he pkyod all. Told him what the red^ler knows 
in au'abistraeted manner the college-hornpijHi already,—and what morel This; that, 
in a soft falsetto on the kit, lie advanced though far iroiu well off, oi^ able to secure 
towards me, and neai'ly drove me road with his d^aughter from the chances which the 
joy by sayiug, that, though entirely ojiposed future might have iu store, I had that to 
to his piactice, he was so plea.sed with my offer which, as 1 believed, did surely entitle 
rapid progress, that he would, iu tliis case, me, or any man, to marry,—a profession by 
depart from bis usual rule, and would allow which, with strict but not paiunil economy, I 
his eldest daughter to be at the rooms in ehould be alile to maintain a wife, ami which 
time for my next lesson, and tliat he was offered, as most callings do, the means of 
happy to be able iu this way to meet the rising liigher to men who choose to work and 
views of a pupil who (with a bow) did iiim | think. As long as health and eli'engtli 
so much credit. should last—^and 1 had no reason, humanly 

Up all night at my ^ork, and at the office, speaking, to doubt the continuance of both— 
Not that tliat mattered much, fur I should I could give his'daughter a home, and all 
not have slept a wink if I had had the great things necessary to her happiness, aud, above 
bed of Ware to sprawl upon, ^till, the con- all, a mind made up to work for her, to pro- 
dition of my nerves was not what it might tect her, and—() how ardently !—to love her, 
have been, and I found myself in an appre- 1 concludoil by imploring Mr. Fenton very 
hensive and excited state, picturing to myself urgently to cousfder well my request; and if 
all sorts of unpleasant things which might he found tlie iuqniriw about me, which it 
occur. Of these, what I most dreaded w'as, was ouiy right he should make, satisfactorily 
tliat Miss Feiituii sliould I'ecugnise iu me the answered, to admit me as an acknowledged 
person who bad followed her uu the occasion suitor for his daughter's hand. I then gave 


that led to the great Jhirker failure. 


him my address, and left him. I met her on 


1 was leceived by the 'xit, which was the the stairs as I went away*; Imt I only raised 
oifly occupant of the room in Angel Street my hat as ,l ])as8ed her, though 1 longed to 
when I arrived thei'e. The Professor was throw myself at her feet, 
not long, however, in appearing, when de- What remains may be briefly and happily 
sultory conversation ,ensued, during whicli 1 told. ' ^ ^ 

contradicted myself, and distor'ted the English Tiie result of Mr. Fenton’s researches 4nto 
language, iu a manner which, to a bystander, my liistory were*so far to his taste, that the 
would have been a curious luid interesting entrde of Iiis house was not denied me, ami 
study. Mr. Fenton remarked that his the entv6e of Mr, Fenton’s house was so far 


his the ontr6e of Mr. Fentou’s house was so far 


diuighter would joiii us iu a few minutes. 1 to my taste, that 1 was never, when I could 
was speechless, and paid a visit to the help it, out of it. Aud 1 am of opinion, that 
shirt-button : threads much longer ; button that acceleration of the wedfling-day wliich I 
8]>orlively loose aud eas}'. The Professor had so eagerly urged, was couseiited to the mere 
just stated Ms opinion that bhe air felt very readily by.the family,from its being obviously 
close that morning ; and I had just replied the only way to get rid of me. 

that I thought a button (I meant a storm) ___ 

would clear the atmospliere, when the door tj » pv -nc TfTr'T?'T?XrC'G 

opened, aud—Mias Feuton aud I were in the MK. »V;liAKLL& O 

same room. READINGS* 

0, wealth of charm in that delicious figure; —4— 

■nstcnaiice for a life’s affection in that plea- j(n. CiiA]ti.ii8 dicksnswIU road at Dublin on the 2Srd, 
sant face. O, well^hosen subject for ‘a pur- ;Mih, sstiL and Mtb of augiuit; ac Bklfast on toe •J7tb, 

fold tnau mine has been! O,. well-spent riKLoontUeStiu atWxKKrisi.uouthe8tii; ut Yurkoh 


itcnaiice for a liie s auection m tnai ptea- j(n. Chabliw dicksnswIU road at Dublin on tbo 2Srd, 
)t face. O, well^hosen subject for ‘a pur- aith, sstiL and aath of augiuit; ac Bklfast on toe •J7tb, 
j.™r.h«ieed«ti.diffic«i««.tUo.,™.d- 

d yb&Q iQin6 has boen ! weil-spcDlr yiKLDoathe^t)^ ttiWAKKFiiEiauouthe9tU; ut YuRKon 

iftfibat has brought her before me as she the mtb: « iuThowcatn ou tho luh; at suahkobuikui 

BtT tf ..son. I on the ISth; atUm.L on the Uthj BtLEKiMioutlio JMii; 

P**» ft ft 18 only for a minutes space! |,tBauvAXouthe leth; atStiam'tNidioathelfLh; and 
■y— tin not Bo much. It does not take a at UAScaasToR ou the isth of Beptembor. 


rtieUgJr&m Househou) Woeds is reservedly the Authors. 


PftMifta Ift|fdUnttoa Simt Se>tli,8lnn4. PrlaWi hr BaASivat I^tani, WUceHin^ LondoS 















UEITKR TBX SEOOUTD. FBOU HR. AJJTHOR TO 
HR. READER. , 

Mt’dear Sm,—I thoroughly umlerstand 
your cooiplaiat, and I think I can anavrer 
your question. My reply will probably t 
little astonish you—^for I mean tft flp«ak the 
plain truth boldly. The public ought to 
know the real statg of thp casd, os regard^ 
the present position of the English stage 
towards English Literature, for the public 
alone can york the needful I’efA'm. 

You ask, if I attribute the present dearth 
of stage literature to thi dearth of good 
actors? I reply to that in the negative. 
When the good literature comes, the good 
actors will come also, where they are wanted. 
In many branches of the theatrical art they 
are not wanted. We have as good living a>;tors 
among us now as ever trod the stage. And we 
should have more if dramatic literature called 
for more. It is literature that makes the 
actor—not the actor that makes literature. 
1 could name men to you, now on the stage, 
whose advance, in their profeslsion they owe 
entirely to the rare opportunities, which the 
occasional ap|)e!iraDce of a.J genqhiely good 
l)Iay has afforded to them, of stepping out—; 
men whose sense of j;1ie pictni-esque and the 
natural in their art,' lay dorinaut,'until the* 
pen of the writer ■woke it into iiction. Show 
me axchool of dramatists, aiul I will sliow 
you a school qf aetdrs soon afteigwards—as 
surely as the effect follows the canse. 

You have spoken of France. I will now 
speak of France also; for the literary com¬ 
parison with our neighbours is as applicable 
to the main Y>oiut* of my letter as it was to 
the main point of yburs. • 

Suijpqje me* to be a French novelist. If I 
am a successful man, my wo.rk has a certain 
market value at the pulilishers. So far ray 
case is the same if I am an 'Ibiglish novclisl. 
—but there tho analogy stops! In Frjmce, 
the manager of the theatre can eomj)ete with | 
the publisher for the jmrehase of any new i 
idea that I have to sell. In France, the 
market value of my new j^y is as high, or 
higher, than the market value of my new 
novel. If I can work well for fhe theatre in 
'Erance, t am just as sure of beihg able to 
pay my butcher, my baker, my rent and 
taxes, as I am when 1 work well for the pub¬ 
lisher. Eememher, I am not now writing of 
French theatres Which have assifitaiice from 
•the Qovernment, hut of French theatres 
which depend, as our theatres do, entirely 
■on the public. Any one of those tlicaU-es 
will give me as much, I repeatjffor the 
toil of my brains, on their behdlf, as the 
publishdr will give for the toil of my brains 
ea his. Now, so far is this from being the 
case in England, that it is h fact perieetly 
■well known to every literary man in the 
country, that, while the remuuSration for 
every other spscies of literature has enor¬ 
mously inoreosed iu the last hundred years, 


the remnneration for dramatic writing has 
steadily decreased^ to such a minimum of 
pecuniary recognition as to make it impossible 
for a man who lives by the successful use of 
his pen, as a writer of books, to alter the 
nature of his literary practiee, and live, or 
nearly live, iu comfortable cireumstanoes, b^ 
the use of his pen, as a writer of plays. It is 
time that this fact was generally known, to 
justify.sucftessful living authors for their ap¬ 
parent neglect of one of tlic highest brandies 
of their Art. I tell you, in plain terms," that 
I could only write a play for tho Itoglldi 
stage—a successful play, mind—by count¬ 
ing to what would be, in .my ciise, and even 
more so in the cases of niy more successful 
brethreu, a serious pecuniary sacrifice. 

Let me make the meanne8.s of the remu¬ 
neration ' for stage-writing in our day, as 
conqiared with what that remuneration was 
iu past times, clear too your mind by one or 
two examples. Hatfaer more than a hundred 
years ago. Doctor Jehnaon wrote a very bad 
play called Irene, which proved a total failure 
on representation, an^ wliicb tottered rather 
than “ ran,” for just nine nights, to wretched 
liouses. Excluding his literary copyright of 
a' lutndred nounds, the Doctor’s dramatic 
profit on a {:>Iay that was a failure—remem¬ 
ber .that l-‘-amouuted to ‘one hundred and 
ninety-five pouittls^being just forty-fivepounds 
more than the romnneratiou now paiti, to my 
certain knowledge, for many a play within 
the last five years, which has had a successful 
run of sixty, and, iu some cases, even of a 
hundred nights I 

I can imagine yqpr amazement at reading 
this—but 1 can also assure you that apy 
higher rate of remuneration .is exceptional. 
Let me, however, give the manageiv the be¬ 
nefit of the exeeptton. Sometimes two, hun¬ 
dred pounds liRve beeiupaid, within tlai last 
five ye.ars, for a play; and, on one or two 
rare occasions, throe hundred. If Sliakspere 
came to life again, and took Macbeth to an 
Kuglisli theatre, in this year, eighteen hundred 
and fitty-eight, that is tlie highest market 
remuneration he could get for it. Yon are 
to understand that this miserable decline in 
the money-reward ^eld out to dramatic lite¬ 
rature is peculiar to our own da}'. Without 
going back again Bo hmg as a century—wifdi- 
out going back farther than the time of 
George Oolmaii, the younger—I may remind 
you that tho Comedy of John Bull brought 
the author twelve hundred pounds. Since 
then, six or seven hundred pounds have 


then, six or seven hundred pounds have 
been gaid for a new play ; and, later yet, five 
hundred pounds. We have now got to three 
hundred pounds, as the exception, and to one 
hundred a«d fifty, as the rate. 1 am speak¬ 
ing, remember, of plays in not less than three 
apts, which are, or are supposed to be, ori- 
einai—of plays which run from sixty to a 
hundred nights, and whiph put their bread 
(buttered ^hickly on both .sides) into ths 
mouths ot actors sad managers. As to tlte 
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reiaTiiieration for ordiaarj tmnslatioDS from would load roe too near to the private affiurs 
the jEVencti, I would rather not menti(m what of other people. But X tell 70 a agaii^ that 
that is. And, indeed, there is no need 1 the remnnoiatiou' for gc^ acting has > im- 
should do so. We are talking of the stage menaely increased in our time, ana I aih not 
in its present relation to lihiglidi literature, afraid of Saving that aapertdon contnuiioted 
Suppose I wrote for it, as some.of my friends %y proofik 

Buggestlshoiild ; and Buppose X could produce 1 kuow it may be said that, in quoting 
. one thoroughly original play, with a story of Colraan’s twelve hundred pounds, 1' have 
my own sole inventiou, with characters, of ^[uoted au exceptional instance. Perfectly 
my own sole creation, every year, 'Ihe true. -Bpt the 'adniis^on strengthens my 
utmost annual income the English stoge case, for it sets results in this form: in Col- 
would, at present prices, p.ty me, after.ex- man’s time, tfce'exceptional price was twelve 
haus^g my brains in its service, would be hundred pounds; in ours it is three hundred, 
three nundred pounds! Let us go into j/krticuliirs, ^d see whether 

I usft the expression “exhausting my facts and figures justify the extraordinary 
brains,” advisedly, f'or 11 man who produces disproportion between the reward which 
a new work, every year, which has any real theatrical success brought to the author at 
value aod completeness ns a work of literai'y the beginning of the present century, and 
Art, does, let him be who he ma}', for a time, the rew.ard which it brings now. 
exhaust his brain by the process, and leave Colnian’s comedy of John Bull, was pro- 
it sorely in need of an after-period of abso- duced at Covent Garden Tlteatro in the 
lute repose. Thi-ee hundred a-ycar, there- year eighteen hundred and three. The 
fore, is the utmost that a fertile original average receipts Urken at the doors during 
author can expect to get by the stage, at the run of the phay, were four huiidrod 
present market-rates 0 ^ remuneration. and seventy pounds, per night. John Bull 

Such is now the position of the dratiialic ran forty-seven uight.s. Multiply four hun- 
writer-—a special man, with a special faculty, dred and seventy pounds by forty-seveu 
What is now the position of^thc dramatic niglits, and tbe gross receipts of the theatre, 
performer, when Iks happens to be a special during the time of John Bull, amount, in 
man, with a special faculty also ? ' Is his round numbers, to twenty-two thousand 
iucome three hundred _a-y^ar! Is his pounds. A prodigious sum, produced by an 
manager’s iucome three hundred a-year 1 exceptional draniidic- success. Exceptional re- 
The popular actors of the lime when Coltnan niuuerhtiqp to author, twelve hundred ponnds. 
got his twelve hundred pounds would be Now, for the present time. A remarkably 
struckdumbwitbamazemeut,if theysawwliat successful play runs one hundred nights at 
salaries their successors are getting now. If the pre.-iout day. But we must set against 
stage remuneration lias decreased sordidly in that fact in the author’s favour, two facts in 
o^r time for authoi-sLip, it has increased sjdeu- the manager’s favour. Excilptiiig Brury Lane, 
didly for actorship. Wlien a manager tells all our thcr.trcs ai’e smaller than tlie Covciit 
me now that his theatre cannot afford to pay Gai'den Tlicalro of Colinau’s time ; and, in 
me half or a quarter as much for my idea in every case, Drury Lane included, oir prices 
the form of a play, as I can get for it in the of adinis.sion are much lower. We will say, 
form of a novel—or as 1 couiil have got for therefore, that while au unusually successful 
it in Colman’s time—he really means that he modern play riifl.s its hundred nights, the 
and his actors take a great deal more now theatre takes at tlie doors only one huu- 
from the nightly receipts of the theatres than dred and ten pounds per night. Any 
they ever thought of taking in the time of person conversant w’ith theatrical matters 
John Bull. When the actors’ profits from would probably tell you that one hundred 
the theatre arc largely increased, somebody and fifty pounds per night would be nearer 
else’s profits from the saipa Uieatre must bo the average of the money-taken at the 
decrojised. That somebody else is the doors of ail our theatres—^large and smaU-^ 
dramatic author. Thefe yoi^ have the real during the run of a particularly successful 
secret of the mean rate at which the English play. However, we will err on the right 
stage now estimates the as.-jiaUuico of English side ; we will exaggerate the'poverty-strioken 
Lilerature. condilion bf starving actors and managers 

Thci-e are persons whose interest it may in the •pi'®se“l day ; and we will say that 
be to deny this; and who will deny it. It is our modern play which is a great “ hit,” 
not a question of assertion or denial,^ bnt a runs on.e hundred nights to houses whicli 
question of figures. How much per week did take orfc hundred and ten pounds per night 
owpular actor gel in Colman's time { How at the docses. Multiply one hundred and ten 
nfcch per week does a })opular actor get now ? pounds by one hundred nights, and the pro- 
.jKh0 biographies of dead playeys will answer ouct is eleven thousand pounds. Exactly 
‘the first question. And the managers’ boolift half of what tfie theatre got in the time of 
' far tlie past ten or fifteen years, will answer John Bull. Does the successful author meet 
the second. I mus.t not give offence by com- with the lame justice now, which he mot 
parisoas between living a.nd deijd pien—I with in Colmau’s time ?—in other words, 
must not enter into detwls, because tliey does he get half of what Oohuan got, for 
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brio^giQg tft ih« theat]»^ biJf what Colman republic of letten^ to have any strong or 
iHDOHght? No;»for then he would get six lasting influence—are not the professed 
hundred pounds AS his exceptional, remnne- dramatUta of our times* These are not the 
ration, .Instead of the miserable half-price of writers who make so much as a clerk's 


three hundred which is now offered to him. 
•Here are the results in plain figures: 


dramatUta of our times* These are not the 
writers who make so much as a clerk's 
income out of the stage* The few men of 
p^tical ability who now write for tjie 
Eilglish Theatre, are men of the worid,' who 
know that they are throwing away thidr 


_ 1803.—Poor starving theatre ^ta £t'..,000. throwing away thtdr 

Atnrtnply ^ £11 000 theyW the trouble to k^nt, 

■iiiiiiiiiiiitii'iiiftii-riiifiil nit'Cnr rrtnV'tno^ • ’ * forunVverfge remuneration of One huudrOT 

Am«,ngly.*ce».fnlaatr,orgot.;6-.)00. , „ud fifty pounda The weU-paid Frenohman 

Where has that mia.sing three hundred supplies them with a story and characters 
pounds got%o? It has got into tlie managera’ ready made. The Original Adaptation is 
andaotom’pockets. .• rattled off in a week: and the dramatic 

. It ia useless to attempt a detence of the author beats the clerk after all, by getting 
present system by telling me that a different so much more money for so mumi leas 
plan of remunerating the dramatic author manual exercise iu the shape of writing, 
was adopted in former times, and that a Below this clever tactician, who foils the 
different plan is also practised on the French theatre with its own weapons, come the rank- 
stage. I am not discussing which plan is and-file of hack-write[rs, who work still more 
host, or which jdan is worst 1 am only clieaply, and give still less (I am rejoiced to 
dealing with the plain fact, that the pres, nt say) for the money. The stage results ol this 
.stage-estimate of the author is barI)ai'ou8ly sort of authorshij), as you have said, virtually 
low—an estimate which men who had any drive the intelligent classes out of the theatre. 
Value for litei*atnre, any idea of its impor- Half a century since, the prosperity of the 
tance, any artist-like sympathy with its manager's treasury vuould have suffered in 
great difiiculties, and its gAiai .achievements, consequence. But the increase of wealth 
would be ashamed to make. 1 prove that and population, and the railway conneution 
fact by reference to the proceedings of a between Tiomiou ami the country, more than 
better past time ; and I leave the means ot supply in quantity what audiences have lost 
effecting a reform to tho.se who .aris bound in quality. Not only does the manager lose 
in common hououi' and cdlumou justice to nothing in the wa.y of profit—he absolutely 
inake the reform. It ia not my business to' gains by getting .a vast nightly majority 
re-adjust the commercial mac^uery of I into his theatre, whose ignorant insensibility 
theatres ; I don’t sit in the treasury, and nothing can shock. Let him cast what gar- 
handle the strings of the money-bags. 11 bags he pleases before them, the unquestion- 
say that the present system is a base one ing mouths of his audience open, and snap at 
towards literatutw, .and that the history of it. I am sorry and iishamed to write in this 
the past, .and the experience of ^he present, way of any assemblage of my own count^y- 
prove it to be so. All tbe reasoning in the men; but a har^e exjierieuce of the.atre8 
world which tries to convince us that a forces me to confess that I am writing the 
wrong is necessary, will not succeed in truth. If yoii want to find out who the 
proving that wrong to be right. people are who know nothing whatever. 

Having now established the existence of even by hearsay, ot tho progress of the lite- 
ihe abuse, it is easy enough 'to get on to j rature of their own time—^who have caught 
the consequences that hare arisen fi-om it. | no chanco vestige of any one of the ideas 
At tho present low rate of remuneration, a I which are floating about before their very 
man of ability wastes his powers if he writes! eyes—who are, to all social intents and pur- 
for the stage. There are men still in exist- poses, as far behind the age they live in, as 
et^ce, who occasionally write for it, for the any people oat ot a lunatic asylum can be— 
dove and honour of their Art. On^e, perhaps, go to a theatre,»an4 be very careful, iu doing 
in two or three years, one ot these devoted so, to pick out the most popidar performance 
men will try single-handed to dissipate the of. the day. oThe actors themselves, whan 
dense dramati<f fog that hangs over tbe they are men of any intelligence, are tho- 
stage and the .audience, Fou the brief roughly aware of the utter incapacity of thd 
allotted space of time, the one toiling hand tribunal which is supposed to judge them. 

- lets in a little light, unthanked by the actors. Not very long ago, an actor, standing de- 
unaided by tlio critics, unnoticed by tbe servedly in the front rank of his {nrofessioD, 
audience. The time expires—the fog gathers happened to play even more admirably than 
back—the toiling hand disappears. Some- usual iu a certain new part. Meeting him 


there,shsllnot be one who is grateful enough fori hai^ly get a hand of applause in it 
to kuqw it again. . through the whole evening.” Such is the 

Tlu^ exoep^opal men—too few, too scat- condition to wliich the dearth of good lite- 
.toredj' too. personally nnimportant in the rature has now reduced the aumenoes of 
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iifeAtrea —even in the e^timatioa of/tbiok of the fai6re of the jEhiejiab iroou^ 
who act before them. , ]A» for the present, perhajE* the best wif 

'rAud wb»t is to remedy this ? Notmag esn will be to look at it as little as possii^ 
rfSmody it but a change for the better in the When any intelligont foreigner inttooently 
'imt^ences. 1 have good hope that this change questions you on the subject of oar modem 
' is slowly, very slowly, beginning. “When drama, 1 think you will take the beat way 
things are at the worst tliey are sure 'to out oLthe.dilBcnlty if you ask him, witSt all 
mehd.” I really think that, in dramatic possible politeness, to—wait for au knswer, 
matters, they have been at the worst; ^nd I With tru* regard, yours^my dear Sir, 
have therefore some belief that the next tfirn * , ' ‘ A. N. AtJTHOa. 

of Fortune’s wheel may be in our 'favour,- - - 

In certain theatres, Z fancy I notice already <. ^ NAXJTCH. r 

^mf^oms of a slight additional sprinkling of - 

mtelljgenee among the audiences. If I am A dazzunp glory of light, radiating through 

right, if this sprinkling incre.ises, if the few marble halls of marvellous beauty and un¬ 
people who have brains in their heads will known dimensions. A flow of bewitching 
express themselves boldly, if those who are music ii-om strange instruments. The light 
fit to lead the opinion of their neigliboni-s movement of tiny feet; and robes of won- 
will resolutely make the attempt to lead it, drous beauty. A moving crowd of superbly 
instead of indolently wrapping themselves up armed llajahs and luxurious Nabobs; of 
in their own contempt—then there may be a wealthy mertfliants, of great zemindars, of 
creditable dramatic future yet in store for military nobles, of hill chieftains, of lightly- 
the countrymen of Shakspere. Perhaps we clad Bengalees, and still more lightly-clad 
may yet live to see the day wheil managers dancing girls and musicians. The voice 
will be forced to seek out the writers who of melody rising above the hum of the 
are really setting tlieiv mark on the htera- motley throng, and the tread of a myriad feet 
tare of the age—when “starvation prices” on tlic marble p&vement. Tlie splash of 
shall h ive given place to the fair reinunera- many fountains in the outer courts; the song 
tion of a past period—.ami wbeirithe prom|iter of many birds ; the perfume of gorgeous 
shall have his share with the publisher in flowers, cluBlering in rich profusion from each 
the best work that can be done for liiiu by lofty window and^door; the bright moon of 
the best writers of the time. an Itiiiiau night flashing its rays amongst 

- Meanwhile, thei'c is a large audience of the orang^roves and tamarind topes beyond 
intelligent jteople, with plenty of money in the ample green lawn. These, and some 
their pooketa, waiting for a theatre to go to. other pictures floated through my imagination 
Supposing that such au amazing moral por- as I sealed the note in which I jiccepted an 
tent should ever appear in the Eugiisli fir- invitation to a Nantch ou the thirteenth of 
'.mament as a tbeatiical speculator who can September, at the princely dwelling ol a well- 
aetually claim some slight acquaintance wiiti known Oale,'itla Baboo, 
contemporary literature; apd supposing that It was a close, stagnant September night, 
unparalleled'man to be smitten with a snd- The rains had ceased and the damp'steamy 
den desire to ascertain what the circulation ground sent up choking vapours: the south 
actually is of serial ptiblications and success- breeze avoided such a hot-house, and the 
ful novels which address the educated north wind found a much cooler halting- 
classes; I think I may safely predict the place Xar away, amongst the hills. The 
consequences that would follow, as soon as green mouldy crust left on the outer 
our ideal manager liad received Lis infor- walls of buildings by the late rains was gra- 
mation and recovered from his astonishment, dually assuming a tawny tinge, and was, in 
Loudon would be startled, one fine moi-ning, places, crumbling away, 
by finding a now theatre opened. Names I managed to struggle through the agonies 
that are nhw well known bn title-pages only, of dressiugi with the thermometer at nmety- 
would then appear on,play-bills also; and nine and three-quarters under the punkah, 


tens of thousands of readers, who now pass and contrived to squeeze the tips of my 
the theatre-door with indiflereuee, would be feverish fingers into a paiV of five-rupea 
turued into tens of thousands of play-goers gloves froiu^Bodelio’s. Every thread of my 
also. What a cry of astonislimcnt would be apparel was wet through before I had reached 
heard thereupon in the remotest fastnes.ses of my buggy at the hotel door: indeed, to make 
old theaU-ical London ! “ Merciful Heaven ! an eftbrt on such a night required the stimahia 
There is a large public, after ail, for well-paid of a conflagration, a mutiny, or a nauteb. 
ordinal plays, as well as fca* well-paid original Through ai^ ample square with a tank, gar- 
And a man has turned u[i, at last, of dens, and lofty buildings ; alone narrow, 
'onr. Oitm mauagerlal order, who W abso- crooked, dimly lit lanes ; round ugly corners; 

it out! ”. - amongst bazaarswtill reeking witbthe throng- 

y N^tfaough I have by no means exhausted ing traflic of the day, whence gvey-beardM 
rWKl^jaet, I have written enough to miswer old osurena peered at you from little low 
enough also, I trust, to suggest stalls, and grim, dangerous, Budmudnes 
’tittle giiatmerlnge of hope, when yoa eyed you askance from suspieioaB -apeKiarea 
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and througl^ broken batf-dosed nrindowe 
between pent-up waHs, loop-boled and lofty; 
through another and a larger square, dotted 
about with miscellaneons nuildinge and low 
straggling trees, I came to a sudded halt be¬ 
fore a great gateway belonging to one of 
tlie iSisoellaneouB edifices from whose* win¬ 
dows light and sound streained.abundantly. 

It Vas the Baboo’s house ist Waterloo^ 
Square. The Nautclf W'as a€ a roaring pitch 
within. I alighted at a portico of goodly 
dimensions Jj^etoro which lay ii capacious plot 
of ground, hybrid of yard and garden, 
crammed as full as it could It^ell suntain with 
stone figures,marble vases,and plaster groups; 
more like a statuary’s yard in the New Koad, 
London, than anything oriental or festive. 

• The wide atone steps lending under the 
portico to the obscure door on the right, was 
equally thronged with dwarf rejireaentationa 
in granite of two or tiu'ee hundred liiii(loo 
deities and sundry British generals. Passing 
along a narrow passage, strewed with a niis- 
cellancous collection of .'uicient and modern 
furniture, I ascended a staircase rejoicing in 
a new carpet and a brilliant supply of light 
from lamps wliich may hav/*e been in use in 
the time of Aladdin. 

The scene in the guest rooms was so entirely 
new to me, BO exciting, that some time elapsed 
hefoiv 1 could observe all^tliat was jiassiug 
I .about me. Tlxne was an exclusive suite ot 
! lofty aiiartnieuts, lit uj) by a motley collec- 
j tion of cli.audeliers, wall sliadcs, mo.teratoi's, 

I argands, and brass candlesticks. 'Jhe amount 
j spent in oil and candles mu.st have been coii- 
I stdemble : there was a light of some kind 
burning from cveVy possible nook, corner, 

[ and projection. The walls wesc literally 
' covered with either lamps or pictuics. The 
latter were as miscellaneous in their eha- 
I racter as the former ; very resf'cclabie works 
of art were cheek by jowl- witli a common 
I print from Seven Dials; her most gracious 
i Majesty stood l)etween a Noali’s Ark and 
the , Death of Nelaoji in co.arse wood-en¬ 
graving. A marble group of the Crams 
stood next to a chipped plaster figure of 
Napoleon-crossing the Alps on a tail-less 
horse. 

' Cracked mirrors; couches with faded velvet 
and gold coverings; cliairi^ the wood of which 
was invisible under a Xioatiug of dirt; richly 
carved tables bn rickety legs; elcifiiaiit 
tusks^ elk horns, boars’ hcatls, tiger skins, were 
as thick in all directions ns poBsii)lc. 

And the guests, how motley and how 
many! A Nautch ? Where could the dancing 
girls exhibit, unless upon the shoulders of 
the crowd; where could the musicians ijer- 
form, unlem upon one of the deerejnt tables i 
The hosts were as yet invisible; for L had, 
nob squeezed through the fir A room of entry, 
■where, near the, summit of the stairs, two 
boys in flowing robes flung rose-water upon 
you as you passed. 

There was certainly a ^>rmkling of good- 


looking Bengalees ; but the mtyoiity of the 
party was made up of fast young merchants, 
American captains, French supercargoes, 
^otch elerks. Shroffs, Bengalee writers, and 
it was impossible to say who else. 1 looked 
iu.vain for tho stately Oriental or the 
reserved Englishihan. 1 could see'notrihi 
of fountains, flowers, or birds. The ntarb^ 
halls i^ere reeking hot; the melody offi^usilt. 
was* lost in d.he roar of laughter. 
poetry, and harmony, fled scai-ed before thu 
dust and heat of that terrible mob. In forcing 
my slow way through it towards where the 
hosts might possibly be, 1 found myself, 
jammed between the sharply carved edge of a 
couch and a posse of transatlantic mariners. 
Anon 1 was arrested by the oleaginous frame 
of some rcdoutablc Baboo, loosely covered by 
a trails])areTit robe of cobweb muslin. Again 
I was impelled onward by tlie sharp points 
of somebody’s oriental slipjiers. Ilow I 
innyed for t!io companionship of the brace 
ot Hindoo youtlis with the rose-water, from 
tlie top of tlie staircase ! How 1 longed for 
a breath or two of the breeze tliat was 
mocking us frimi thfl palm-topes outside! 
How i regrettoil having ilressed in my best 
suit of Paraiiiatta cloth ! How I. wished tliat 
1 liad nevei* heard of a nautch, or that 
naiitolies had never been invented! • 

\Vi thill an inner apartnient where the 
crowd was, if possible, greater, there seemed 
to be sonic descrljitioii of music ]ierforuied. 
As I forced my way througli the crowd, I 
heard a .soft indistinct tinkling, not unlike 
that of a wire-s(riiDg histruiuenl; something 
between a J e-w’s-harp and a sheep-bell. In 
the centre oi’ the* room, a circle of guests 
was formed lotiiid an elderly grey-headed 
gentleman of tlx; Biihoo species, who was 
scaled cross-legged on the floor, and extorting 
certain sotiiiil.s from a curious iustruineiit 
like a large wooden ladle with strings across 
tlie howl. To the ear of a European, tliis 
so called music would, of course, he a mere 
nui.sance; but the Jicngalee audience drank 
in tlie sounds, as if they proceeded from a 
PagHiiiiii. Tlicse sons of Brahma stroked 
tlieir hcai'ds, strokffll tlieir oily sides, turned 
u{> their eyes, and gi'oancd ; 

“ Wall! wall*! ts it not wonderful I ” 

1 must Inave amii;;ed some of the auditors, 
exceedingly, by my want of taste ; for 1 
broke from the throng as quickly as I could, 
and made for a third room ; where the 
crowd ajqjcnred to be less closely packed. A 
slight clapiiing of hands, and a low moaning 
chaunt greeted me as 1 entered. Hero a 
circle*was formed round a dancer. , I .caught 
a gliiiqise of a flowing white I'obe, of a gUy 
liead-dres^ and a pair of moving feet. A 
pair of hands -was being clapped,, and some¬ 
thing meant Tor a song proceeded from tho 
iiiouih of the dancer. 

Well, here at length, I had found the 
Nantch; >— here was the Nautch Girl 1 
was not ifbar enough to see if dho were young 
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or beautiful, or richly ornamenteil with jewels, At the portico I overtook two Oermana, 

or dis{»layed pretty ftukles ; but, by diut of who were jyat stepping iato their Teliiele,»a(tl 
o^eeriog,and perspiring,undincurriugBuiidry was in. time to hear them agree to drive 49i£f 
loaledirtiuus for my curiosity, I made myslow to nnothor nantcb, reported to be 'in the. 
Way to the front rank, and stood face to face suburbs, und in true ikngalee stvle. StUl 
with theNautch-MAS ; for such, to my infinite anaiouato behold the genuine artiele, thotngh 
vexation, it proved to be ! »A man, too, with dishe^-tened with the hybrid imitntUin m 
moustachioB and brawnyarms, and stout body, Waterloo Square, I sprang into my buggy, 
and elderly luce. I should have much lijced to and drove .liter the foreigners. ' ^ 

have knocked the efihminate mobster doWn. * The night was dark arfoii Indian midnight 
But I was too exhausted for .any hucII effort, can be, wfth a clear sky and myi'iads of stars 
and I stood like the rest of'the mob, gazing above. I saw* nothing of our ^ road. On 
.at him as ho wriggled and twisted his body, we went at a rattling pace for half-an-hour; 
and sj^uffled and slid his feet along the floor, when 1 discefnedm wight star-like something 
with a alow clapping of hands, ami a mourn- befoi e ns. My companions {mlled up at the 
fill sing-song chant, as it inouriiing the star; which had, by that time, taken the 
decease of some near relative. appearauc-e of a small dwelling on fire. I 

Wearied of listening to this melancholy soon found myself walking through a narrow 
cadence, I strolled into a small reception- doom ay, ami up a long avenue of bamboos 
room furnUlied in a style of mixed mag- and branches, brilliantly lit up it la Ilengidlee. 
uificeuce and dirt. Tawdry velvet couch At the end of this line walk was a quaint, 
linings, damask curtains coated thickly with old-fashioned house, with wide stone steps, 
dust, faded silk chair covers, the colours quite a curiously cut doorway, and an elaborately- 
iiiidbtiuguishable ; huge cracked mirrors worked ceiling to the entrance hall, 
with the gilt rubbed <iir tlie richly-carved The thing spomed at this point most hopeful, 
frames ; everything, in <act, denoting luxuiy There was a crowd of curiously-attired up¬ 
on its last legs ; splendour in .a deep decline. ^ country people, add .a great light and much 
This room was far less crowded with com-i noise williin, so that my expectation of some- 
pany, and in the midst stood, in lively con-1 thing really good was once more at summer 
versation, our hosts, llie gieat Faboos. Theviheat instead of being below zero. A short 
were, of course, delighted to .see me, and jfliglit of si,ar> led, me to the chief amusement 
eagerly inquired if 1 had heard the concert a( once, the danc-eis; and, this time, they 
and seen the danciiijr. 1 stammered out | really weie nautch girN, 1 pressed forward 
something in tlie afliimal'vc, having a gIini-|to catch a glimpse of thi*ir graceful elegant 
mering impression that they alluded to the i movements , when splasii went a shower of 
old gentleman plajing on the wooden ladle dirty liquid into niy luce, ueaily blinding me 
and the man sliding about the floor. Had 1 for some inimites. It pioved to he the cais- 
etijoyed'mvsclf? Did I know many of the toni.ary salutation witli rosif-water, expressed 
guests ? Was it not a fine night for anautch I fiom roses </ more than doubtful quality, 
would I step in and see the banqueting-1 As soon as f had recovered my equanimity 


so that, fortunately,! had not a chance of | but dumpy, baggyi rice-faced, unwashed, un- 
replying to them ; however, we finished by. combe 1, liedizencd creatures. Baif-a-dozen 
dragging ourselves to the banquet-room. 1 London Llay-day ladies with sootj^ faces, and 
Nothing that can be found to the westward | wrapiied up in as many muslin window car- 
of Malta will fumisli an ide.a of my friends’ | taims. with pieces of tinsel stuck about them, 
entertainment, as 1 th m beheld it, di.splayed I woulil not give my readers a had idea of 
before myselt and some dozen Americans these genuine nantch damsels, 
and foreigners ; who were making themselves j Tliere was nearly as much crowding and 
perfectly at home by jesting the ipnalily .quite as motley a gathering here, as at the 
of tlie drinkables. The place was a long square. The rooms were smaller and more 
verandah, enclosed with branches' of tuce jioorly furnished, but there* was tho same 
and flowers. The tables were ]<ile(l with rushing aboist after nothing ki partiooiar, the 
mosses 6f incongruous food. Ices, litdi, same heat, the same noisy guests, a duplicate 
lunqjs of meat, fruit, cakes, curiies, voge- of the old gentleman performing on th$ 
tables, soups, preserves—such a collection wuoilen spoon, with the host standing aiaidkt 
within the same space w.as, perhaps, never i a circle at liis friends. There was this diffc^ 
before non—certainly not out of India, i, ence, bowe'^er, that there was no supper—ia 
gave a vacant nod of approval, and hurried | fact, no eating whatever; the only refresh- 
irmy fhim the Iteated room as (faickly os inent besides the ill-flavoured rose-water, 
^rilkiends the 1 faboos would'allow mo. 1 being dbpious libations of brandy and water 
{Jiaded fiitigue, wiiich was mdeed perfectly served in all sorts of vessels, of oourse cold. 
ITM; and, resisting all Uieir most pressing It was eiurly in the morning when I left; 
‘tevltatkms to remain to supper, 1 descended the dumpy nautch girls wese still sUppiug 
crowded stairs. * ' ungracefiiJly about: the dirty rosevrater 
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•0(31 flaQg in everyWy’s face; the 
btsudy-pawnee passed fntHy rotiud; the 
hot' vapours of lights, (Kunpany, and tobacco* 
BuOke created an'*tixivholMOiue atmosphere ; 
the lamps were flickering in their sockets; and 
the hSuse seemed, on the whole, not so much 
on Are as it had appeared to he when 1 
entered the shining avenue. • 

--!-!--- 

BORDER-LANp. ’ 

^ - e 

On a slip of glass I have a small patch of 
green scum which I fished up, thp day*before 
yesterday, from {lie surface of the m.ud at the 
bottom of a shallow pool. The fishing ap* 
paratus consisted of an iron ladle, to take, and 
a jrtde-mouthed bottle to receive, the entire 
catch of treasure-trove which was poui'cd into 
the receptacle ladluful by ladleful. The 
mud, the green scum, and the water ol the i 
pool were all mixed up together into a 
confused mass of heterogeneous sludge. But, 
after a few hours’ repose in tlie bottle, 1 
found that its contents occupied exactly the 
same relative positions as they did in their 
native puddle. Tlie greell scum had ag.'iin 
overspread the .surface of the mud, forming a 
creamy coat, interposed between it and the 
water. And, to-day, a green film is gradually 
creeping up the inside of tlje bottle, with an 
evident tendency to mount. T. submit a tiny j 
patch of the ambitious scum to the microscope, I 
and 1 behold what might be,—if magnified' 
two-hundred-and-twenty diameters,—a bunch | 
oi b)‘ight grass-green ribbons, or a liberal 
handful of transparent blades of grass; only 
the blades are not'gathered into a tuft by any 
root or common starting-point; #acli ribbon 
or leaf is isolated, independent, and complete 
in itself. The bit of scum thus looks like a 
selling-ofi bargain,, consisting of individual 
remnants of green satin ribbon all of the same 
pattern, and of the very same breadth, biit of 
different lengths. Some lie straight, like mown 
stems of green com that have fallen to tlic 
ground, crossing each other at I’aiidom ; some 
are elegantly bent into curves. While I am 
i^miring the. beauty of their hue and their 
regularity of form, several of them begin to 
tintch and stir ! My eyes must deceive me; 
it cannot be that grassy leaves have tlic 
faculty of spontaneous motion. 1 watch 
again; and them am three or four more of 
the ribbons jerking themselves skleways, and 
then taming steadily in one direction like the 
minute-hana of a clock, while others swing 
slowly backward and forward, like a peii- 
drdnm. It is no optical delusion. They really 
do move. 

By dfightly shifting the slip of glass, so as 
to wing a fresh portion of the mystorious 
pattfii into the field of view, I light upon 
several blades that are entirely separated 
frwn the rest. Observing one of them 
fixedly, 1 otearly mtJse out that, although 
lying'Btrfaight like « walking-stick, it has also 
* progressive motion. One end, which is 


roundly blon^ might be cansidered a tail, like 
that of 3 leech; the other is mobe pointed, 
representing a head, and,-—yes, Z am quite 
sure of the fact,—the h&ad keeps turning to 
the right and the left, as if it were, fbeling its 
way. like a wandering earthwOrm whose 
mother had turned it oat of doors above- 
ground, or wore searching - for ibod Uke a 
hmlgry caterpillar. Can it bo a worm ?' It 
is clearer subdivided into jointa It is un¬ 
doubtedly some microscopic annelid. 

My old friend Henry Baker is at hand;— 
not in the flesh, but in the calf-akin bidding 
—and in him I find an account of the hair- 
likc insect, of which notice wits first taken 
nearly a hundred years ago by bis carious 
friend, Mr. ’SVilliam Arderon of the city of 
Norwich. He tells me that its progressive 
motion differs from that of all animals be¬ 
sides, that it has neither feet, nor fins, nor 
hairs, but appears perfectly smooth and trans¬ 
parent, with the head beading one way and 
the tail anotiier; nor is any internal motion, 
or particularly opaque part to be perceived, 
which may determiu# one to suppose it the 
stomach or other of the intestines ; only tlie 
body, which is nearly straight, appears com¬ 
posed of suck parallel rings as the windpipe 
of laud animals consist of. He describes now 
a mnltitudo of these little creatures placed 
themselves, as it. were ' by agreement, in 
separate companies on the side of the jar 
containing them, and appeared marching 
upward in rows ; how, when eaeh of these 
swarms grew weaiy of its situation and liad 
a mind to cliango its quarters, each army held 
on its way without^oufusion or intermixture, 
proceeding with great regularity and order, 
as if under tire ^direction of wise leaders. 
And he remayks’that this amusing incident 
serves to show that, however mean or con- 
tenijitible these creatures may appeal- to u% 
the Power that created them has not left them 
destitute of sagacity, to associate together and 
act unanimously for the benefit of the com¬ 
munity. This is,what Henry Baker, Fellow 
of the Royal Society in Loudon, tells me; and 
1 have not the slightest suspicion of his 
meaning to tell mo anything but the truth. 
My modei-n gfuid«s and instructors inform 
me that luy. auiumted ribbons, my living 
blades of grass, my hair-like insects, are 
nothing but a crop of humble plants! 
That 1. must call them Oscillatorias; that 
their bii-th and parentage are still ol»care; 
that they are of great interest to the micro- 
scopist, on account both of the extreme sim¬ 
plicity of thein structure and of the peculiar 
auimal-iiko movements which they exhibit; 
and finally, that I shall render a service to 
science W clearing up their history. All I 
have yet been able to. discover, is that Oscil¬ 
latorias are themselves cleared up and 
swallowed whole, by sundry intWirial 
animalcnlea; and, as the bodies of these 
latter iRre transpwenl^ and for the most 
part colooiiess, the object so swallowed is 
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cwrfeotly visible inside, distending its- swal'- long looked upon as .» veiy formidable a4'!9&‘‘ 
Ipwer into unwonted .form^ for the time, lil«e tic monster; it excited the'wonder .and 
r* stick tlirnst into an elastic ba^ too email to admiration of those patriaroh^ observers 
: boll) it without stretching. It is as if some Leeuwenhoek (its first disooverer) and Spal- 
' herbivorous whale were to gorge itself with lanzani. Some'volvocineo were said to be 
a palm-tree without previous mastication, furnished, with eyes. Ehrenberg conuidets 
This is droll to see; but the grand disaf)- thcnf as monads, and describes them as 
pointment remains. My interesting insects n.-iked, ma^jy-stomached, entrail-less animal' 
are only coufervoid aigtn, a tribe of simple culos, famished* with m long trunk and a 
plants, gifted with oscillatory mo’tiou. variety of internal organs. Otliera style 

T^t us try the results of another day’s them anim^* without appreciable internal 
fishing.; organisation, and without a moifth. Becent 

This choioe sample of water is selected writem, howeve% cut short our speculations 
from the depths of an ancient and overgrown on tlie animal biography of the wholeVolvox 
wheelrut, where it has remained .stagn.ant for tribe, by insisting that there can now be no 
sometime past. The water itself is clear; doubt of the vegetable character of that com- 
but that nearest the surface, as seen ttirough posile structure, that collection of organisms, 
the Imttle against the light, is slightly tinged I that rotatory neat of boxes, which was long 
witli green, as if a camcrs-liair pencil con- j supposed to be a single animal. In short, 
taining a drop of green water-colour had; we are treading on the border-laud of life; 
just been dipped in it. With a qnill cut into; and it is nol easy, especially at first sights to 
the sliape of a blunt picktooth, T take a drop j perceive tbe boundary line which separates 
from the tinted stratum, and spread it on a [)Iants from animals. 

slip of glass. And now remark the conae -1 The best authorities agree in telling us 
quence of iny thus distarbing the water witli I that, in tlio present state of science, it would 
the quill. The green colouring matter de-! be very diilicult, and is perhaps imf) 08 Hible, 
acends in little clouds to the bottom of the j to lay down any definite line of demarcation 
phial, like so many shoals ftf little fish j between the two kingdoms. Many portions 
alarmed by a stone being thrown into their; of this border-country have been taken and 
pond, or like Hocks of jngcons maUiiig their rc-taken several times; their inhabitants 
escape from a liawk. The simile is .actually liaving been first considered, bn account of 
correct, and the simultaneous descent of tlic their general appe.aranco, to belong to the 
clouds is the most remarkable circunistanoe vegetable kingdom ; then, in consequence of 
of the case; for, observe our drop in tlic sonio movements being observed in them, 
microscope, and you perceive a mnllitudc of. being claimed by the ideologists; then, on 
creatures in motion, swimming hitlier and j the gi’ound of their plant-like mode of 
thithei with great activity. I'lieir form i.s! growth, being trau.sferreck back to the bota* 
tlyit of bright green mulberries composed of nical side : then, owing to the supposed 
numerous emerald grains, and enclosed in a! detection of' some new feature in their stme- 
colourless, transparent, gelatinous envelojie. iure or }>hysiology, being again claimed as 
They rotate on their .axis and ‘travel forward ; members of the animal kingdom ; and, lastly, 
at tbe same time, • imitating in a small, on the discovery of a fallacy in those argu- 
way the motion of the planets. But although nieiiUt, being once more laid hold of by tho 
all globular, they are not all exactly botanical leaders, witli whom, for the most 

alike. Some, look like families of cry.stal- part, they now remain safe prisoners. For, 

Used fruits that had met togetlier in a spheri- tlie attention wliieh has been given of late 
cal house of glass, and bad then commenced ye.ars to tlie study of Die humblest forms of 
their circling round, in imitation of ciatictng j vegetation, has fed to the knowledge of so 
dervishes. There arc small .and big mul- many phenomena occurring amongst what 
berries, ti^ere are liaby whirligigs and gimit must be undoubtedly regarded as plants, 

ones, as well as the associated merry-go- wdiieh jihcnomeua would formerly have been 

rounds. These organisms, as 1 wiU cauti- considered unquestionable marksof animality, 
ously style them, are Yolvoxes, aptly so that the discovery of the like phenomena 
termed, otherwise notorious as globe-animal- among the doubtful beings in question, so far 
cules. -T’here is a whole family, Volvociiias, from being any evidence of their animality, 
of which the genus Yolvox can boast of but really afford.s proofs to the contrary, 
one species, Y. globator, wliich is satistac- It is not now, as was formerly suppoeed, 
torily established. It is often found in,great the'presfnco, or the absence, of spontaneous 
abundance, and, attaining a diameter of one- motion, by which the animal or vegetable 
thirtieth of an inch, it appears to the naked nature of afay organism can be tested. The 

f a minute green glotmie gentiy moving germs of many waterwoeds have the power 
in the water. Jt rolls over and over of moving freelj^ for a time, till they adhere 
' its progress with a motion which a to some solid object—a rock, or a ship’s hot* 
ate magnifying power shows to be tom—germi/iate, and become fixed {dants; 
[by the vibration of innumerabie cilia so that the same individual would be an 


W jiboristles arranged upon tbe snrihbe of tlie animal at the first stage ^ its existence, 
Thifi smfbowling crieket-ball was and a. plant at the second. These eixatie 
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K row of laarine and aquatic algse uiay 
lookfid upoa as young geutiiamen with 
flouiriihing prospects; who, uuder the tra- 
TsUing title of Zoospore, make* the grand 
finally settling down to vegetate' 
in llMir country seats. Many are doii^ for at 
t^ outset of their rambles. Whence they 
ai^'-forth, and what becomes oS numbers of 
them, nobody knonai; they get strayed aift 
are caught up by brigands iiud* sharpers ; 
while uwers, by pursuing a i1gl|t and prudent 
course, evliitnally make vigorous and orua- 
mental branches of the family tjiree. 

Many of the protophytes, or primitive 
plants—so called from their extreme sim¬ 
plicity of structure, and not from any actual 
proof of their preceding ^others in point of 
time—appear to alternate between a rootile 
and a still condition. If we want an answer 
to the question, “ What are they—amrrials 
or plants ? ” the mode of nutrition antoogsl 
these lowest organisms gives the most pio- 
bable answer. If they take organic sub¬ 
stances into their interior—in short, if they 
swallow nnd digest in any way—they must 
he set down as animals ;*{:atLug, the lowest 
propensity of our nature, is the act which 
first raises a creature al>ove the rank of a 
vegetable. If they absorb inorgjmic aliment 
through their exterior, they may be s»ilely 
catalogued as vegetable in lilieir constitution. 
It has been suggested that, if animals, they 
will absorb oxygen and give out carbonic- 
acid gas; if Vegetables the reverse—tlicy will 
have the power of liberating oxygen, through 
the decomposition of Ciii bonir- acid, tinder the 
influence of smdight. Tlie distinction is 
acute, and very likely true; ^but, ’ in the 
crowded variety of microscopic creature.s 
which will be found mingled together pell- 
mell in the same drop of water, it is scaicely 
pOBsilile to separate the sorts and test the 
gases given out by each. 

It seems a paradox that the organisation 
of many creatures which are undoubledly 
auimais, should be much less coin()lex tliaii 
that of many which we must probably decide 
to consider plants. The first foi'ins of ani¬ 
mal life, called protozoa, or primitive aniinai.s, 
and answering to the protopliytes among 
plants—such as the A mmba (formerly Pro¬ 
teus), the Actinophrys, the Uhizopods in 
general, and lAnong them, to specify one 
genus, the ArccUas—all appean to be com¬ 
posed of a living, homogenous, contractile 
^elly; to which that able microscopiat, Du- 
jar#n, gave the name of Barcode. The quasi- 
members which they put forth fi^m, 'and 
draw back into, their qnasi-liody at will, are 
capable of uniting at their tips, ir anywhere 
else, as oomplelely as one drop of water flows 
into another. Yot, they eat, after tli eir fash ion. 
AlUiongh destitute of a mouth, they ingulf, 
and digest, other primitive aniinak and plants. 
They extempore an efficient stomach out of 
the whole of their own proper person. They 
envelop their prey in a fold more complete 


than that tthich the fiercest boa can cast 
around liis victim. Thus, they are as truly 
predacious as the lion, and as really herbivo¬ 
rous as the cow and the anteloj^ ; they are 
omnivorous, like man himself. Hence we see 
that a positive and easily-defined distinction 
between animals and plants consists,—first, 
in thp nature of their afimeut; and, second^, 
in* the method of its introduction. While 
the prhtophyte obtains the materiala of its- 
nutrition from the air and moisture ihatsar- 
ruund it, tho simplest protozoon is utterly 
dependent for its support upon organic su^ 
stances previously elaborated by other organ¬ 
isms. Tlie protophyte imbibes and absorbs 
liquid and gaseous molecules ; the protozoon 
ingests the solid particles that constitute its 
loud, .'iml subjects them to a regular process 
of digestion. If. therefore, structural cha¬ 
racters are insufficient to distinguish the 
kingdom to which these simplest of created 
beings belong, at least they seem to be pliysio- 
logiciilly sepax'ablc by the mode and materials 
of tlieir nutrition. Moreover, animalcules 
that arc green in coKhn* and whose motions 
are caused by cilia, or vibrating filameuts, 
may be looked upon as protophytes till there 
is good proiil' to the conti-ary ; while trans¬ 
parent .mimalculos, whose movements do not 
alone consist in the mere vibration of cilia, 
(sucli as uro perfos-med by volvoxes and the 
like), but are the clianges taking [dace in a 
contractile body, may be safely classed as 
protozoa, since their actions bear a much 
closer resemblanoo to those of the higher 
animals. 

IMfouy of thc.se* fragments of animated 
jelly even go so far as to secrete a sl*eU 
of considerable regularity and beauty. One 
of the conimqnest Arcollas has a shell like 
a broad-brimmed iiat. Yet they have no 
integument, or percfiptible organs. The 
naturalists who resolve every living organ¬ 
ism to a cell or an aggregate of cells, say 
tlial these gel.itinous animalcules represent 
the contents 'of a cell without the cell-walls. 
Tlic cell is a purse intended to hold some¬ 
thing. Its only use is as a containing and 
cireumsci-ibing wall. But in such specimens 
as the Ainooba and*the Actinophrys, you have 
tlic money, witliout Jhn pume. 

Eating, th^n, even among tlie lowest 
tyjies, is the characteristic of animality. The 
Osciilatoi'ias, theVolvoxes, the Protoooccuses, 
and even the Eugleucs, and tho rest of the 
individuals who arc accused of beiug loco¬ 
motive plants, do not eat, and have no 
means of eating, that we can discover. 
They draw their nourishment, as far as we 
can trace, entirely from water, carbonic- 
acid, and Smmunia, which they absorb through 
their external surface only, and take in no 
solid particles of any description. 

At the first glance, indeed, motion, either 
continuous or frequent, seems incompatible 
with a tegetalde nature; this is partly 
caused by our not being femiiiar, on land, 
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‘witii tih 9 idea of rootlees, free, iudepeadent 
T^etables, swimtniug loose in iheir liquid 
meiKniD. Bat once let the mind conceive a 
oUuu of completely unattached plants, and 
the addition of some power of movement to 
their other properties becomes leas difhcult 
to admit. 'We have familiar evidence of some 
degree of motion in plants. The geranium in 
the cqttage window turns its leaves Jto the 
light, perseveriugly and uniailingly, in what¬ 
ever ^sition it may be placed. Sevcr.il 
plants and parts of plants, as the sensitive- 
plant,•the fly-catch, the stamens of the l>ei - 
berry, and others, shiiuk when touched 
Ihe leaves of that whimsical vegetable, the 
Hedysnrum gj'rans indulge in unaccountable 
fits of twitching and turning which strongly 
resemble the niovenients of the Oscillatorias. 

There is a class of microscopic bodies, now 
marched off to the plant hide of the tronticr. 
which, in death, are extiemely laluable as 
test-objects, and are greatly sought alter foi 
the beauty of the markings on their silioious 
shields. In life they are lemaik.ible tor the 
spontaneous motions wKich c.iuscd them to bu 
regarded as true auimalculLo, and to be long 


held in the clutches of the zoological party 
These are the Diatomacea' geuefullv, and the 
Naviculas and Bacillanas lu jiarticular. They 
move, I think, in ajtparont obedience to a 
will; but It is extraordinary that the roeans 
of their motion have not been dihcovered, anj 
more than the mode of their nutrition. One 
savant thinks that be has detected a ciliary 
action at certain parts of the diatom ; another 
savant, aided by glosses which he says have 
never been sui passed ior cl^aruebs and dchui- 
tio&, questions whether the discovery bo any¬ 
thing royond optical illusiou. He (the lattei) 
has never been able to detect the slightest 
semblance of a motile organ. For those who 
wish to judge lor themseKes, Naviculas are 
easily found in a living state, and their ireaks 
may be observed with a student’s micioscope 
of good quality and moderate power. 

Beside these puzzles, there are also micro¬ 
scopic animalcules, gifted with vivacious 
motion, which, in reality, are neither plants 
nor animals, but are derivatives fi-oiu one 
or the othei^of these. It sdlBcesto follow 
the development of thene pretended living 
creatures, to be convinced, for good and 
all, that they are not beings endowed with 
mdividual lue, and capable of reproducing 
individuals similar to themselves, but aie 
simply particles detached from the organism 
which furnished them, still pi-oserriug a 
remnant of vitality, in the same wdy as 
happens to vibrotile cUia when caretully re¬ 
moved from mucous membranes. ,They are 
■aalogous to thei^persing portions of a 
]«;ge animalcule, jSh as a Stentor, while it 
is Mstiiing by dimuence. 

It in easy to understand the wisdom and the 
htilitvof minute vegetables like theVolvozes 
‘end Oedlffatorias rendered dlpal^ of 
loeomo^em As certain animals are flxed to 
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one spot,—4he barnacle on its rook, and the 
madrepore>aud coral-insect on its polypidom 
—with advantage to themselves, beca^ne the 
action of the medium in which they live, the 
currents and the tides, is continually bmg- 
iiig ewirylhing they require to tiieir iGuid 
and mouth ; so, when the case is reversed, 
yheu the medium to be purified is stapn^t 
and cuiTeifl.les8,it'tbenmli8t be the purifying 
agent whiw moves about, m ordei' to alMrb, 
as materials kr its own growtli an^ nutrition, 
the gases and other insalubrious elemehts, 
pervading the whole mass of the motion¬ 
less wat< 1*3. Motion in the vegotablo itself 
is also ail obvious means of dispersion, ana¬ 
logous to those possissed by higher plants in 
tlie downy nai.uluitcs the books, and the 
wmgs, by which their seeds are earned frdm 
pl.ice to place. Were microscopic plants 
motionless, at the same time increasing as 
rapi tlj as they do, they would swai m, 
destroy each other, and rot at one end of a 
pool or a hike, while the other end might be 
uttcily deprived ot their presence. As it is, 
they are equally c^sti Ibulcd throughout the 
habitats suitalilc * for their reception, and 
unitormly fulfil their ofifiee of fixLns noxious 
elements, of si'ivnng for pasture to tiio multi¬ 
tudes of tiiiy .animals that graze on their 
subslautc, and of supplying tlie first com¬ 
mencement of a stratum of vegetable mould 
on barren spots. 


MAlllON’S OUCH Alii 1. 

The softest tuif of Ilnghsn given. 

With sloping nalks and tiets hcttiLOu, 
Aod tSeu a bed of flowers h<ilf-«iea. 

JTeie, daffodilb in catly Spiing 
And violets, thtii off’jings bung, 

And sweetest buds then iiymns outiu»(,. 

Thb hantboin hedge but juuly bidos 
The solitude whore she abidi.8 ■ 

Au anuent wall protects two sides. 

An aniient w<dl, with pu ipet, 

And stiong, with many a buttress set. 
While lichens sjiiesd their work of net 

Oh, what a sight, m May’s soft days. 
Those trees with blossoms all a-hlmu, 
And shiiimg in the sun’s last rays 1 

Those prodigals so neb in store, 

Hrattei their wealth uiion the floor. 

And whiten wh.it was green hefoie. 

Then eoines she forth; so calm, so high, 
Thou|[h light plays in her pale blue eye. 
As catrhisg beams flrom her own sky. 

Though solitary, no nniost 
Rutiles the poaio of that puie breuti 
In ho^own panoply she’s diest. 

Then ungs the nightingale Me hymn,. 

All in that gloaming timei so dim, 

An echo from the ■tttqpbitn. 
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AdcI le! her Tolee, as sweet as his, 

Bebees agtin hib song of hUts: * 

' What autio can eompare to this ? 

' Whed she retied, a sprite you fear, 
tier footsteps you can scarcely hear, • , 

And y^t you aw her flguro near. 

Seel die retreats up youder Aght * 

Of broadest steps—you lose the sight-r- * 
And then the mansion stream^wUh light. 

In that ^d grey and silent place, 

Is it some spirit loves to trufls • 

The paths it used in life to pace ? 

It may be so: that form so frail. 

The step BO light, tlie clieek so pale. 

Will all beiu' witness to the tale. 

Or, is she loved of fcsli and blood; 

Has loieil, and suffer’d, and v/ithsloui), 
Bearing tiic fate of woiuanhoud ? 

Or, is some beating soul the guest, 

Or struggling prisoner, of her breast, 

As diough she’d flee, and be at rest S'* 

To read such sibyl-leaves, forbrar ! 

How diall you scan surb powcis r:iro.° 

.You only know tliat sbo is fair. 


THE APPAEITION OF MONSIEUE 
BODEY. 

I. 

Exactly one Imndred years ago, there 
lived in Paris, in thejlue Saint Martin, a ritJi 
silk>roerchaut named Gumbert. He was 
about sixty ycar&of age, a widowef, witlt an 
only child, a beautiful girl of nineteen, who 
was no less admired for her personal 
attractions than for the handsome fortune 
which she was likely one day to inherit. 
Madeleine Gombert was, indeed, the great 
match of the quarter in which the silk- 
nierehant dwelt, and if she did not marry it 
was not certainly for want of suitora. A 
hundred years ago the reign of the Encyclo¬ 
pedists had begun, theii* doctrines had pene¬ 
trated far and wide, and religion was going 
out of fashion; but a stranger accidentally 
dropping into the church of Saint Meri'i, on a 
Sunday morning, \gfould have concluded, from 
the numbw of young men who knelt at 
. mam and sat out the seniion, that* devotion 
had—at all events—lost no ground in that 
quarter of the oity. He would, however, have 
been wrong; 'the cause of this crowd of 
.devotees arishig %hnply from the factf that 
'Saint Merri wArtheparish church of Monsieur 
Gombert^ an'd 'hle ^ughter, and that to see 
and, ^siblj^ attract the notice of the beau¬ 
tiful Mademin^ had a great deal ntore to do 
wrlA their'attendance than the sincerity of 
their fidth; or their admiration "for the 
preacher. Ilyhether Madeleine Gombert were 
•ware, or’iic^nf the sensation which her 
lareMiuJe exti^ 1' will not pretend to 


say ; tiie chances are, that .j^minine instinct 
set her right on this point, though it did not 
influence her conduct. As for Monsienii 
Gombert, he was as fax as pc^ifaie from 
putting a right construciion on tlus peculiiur 
demonstration : to doubt was not his habit. 
He accepted everything literally, and believed 
religiously in all he saw. 

OfeouBse, It was never intended by nature 
or custom, by Madeleine Gombert or her 
father, that the possessor of so luudi beauty 
and the heiress of so much wealth should go 
to the grave unwed. Her marriage had, in 
/act, been a thing decided on, after the usual 
Frenoli mode of that time,—whore there 
was anything to m.aiTy for,—while she was 
yet a child. The business of the silk-mer¬ 
chant of the Eue Saint Martin had thrown 
him in very close relations wiiha rich manu¬ 
facturer of the city of Lyons, of the name 
of Bodry. As the couuectiou increased, the 
desire arose on each side to cement it by 
tiic union of the two fumilies. Monsieur 
Bodry had an only 80 % Monsieur Gombert 
an only daughter. Could anything be more 
natural than a compact between two capi¬ 
talists, the terj^is of which should be, that 
Monsieur Bodry’s sou should marry Monsieur 
Gombert’s daughter 1 

Although the proposed marriage of Henri 
Bodry and Madeleine Gombert was au 
arrangement of ten years’ standing between 
their parents, which ueedetl no consent on 
the part of the contracting parties, still, 
with the view of making them acquainted, 
Monsieur Bodry one flpe morning consented to 
the request of his son, that he miglit go tq 
Paris to sec his betrotlied, a few months 
before he came of age; on wliich occasion the 
nuptials were td lake plaqe. The young 
man felt, without doubt, m certain degree of 
curiosity respecting the jicsBon who was 
destined to be his partner for life; but—if the 
ti uth must be told,—^hewas, though of feeble 
constitution and uncertain health, extremely 
fond of pleasure. Then, as now, Paris was the 
focus of enjoyment, and to have his full 
swing of the capital before he settled down 
for good was the^thi^ig of all otliers which 
the young Lyonnese most ardently desired. 
Supplied then, wjth a ftill purse and the letter 
of introduction to Monsieur Gombert, whioh 
constituted his sole credentials, Henri Bodry 
set out from his native city, about the latter 
end of November, in the year seventeen 
hundred and fifty-seven* 

A hupdred ycai-s ago, the journey from 
Lyons to Paris was an affair of time. Or¬ 
dinary travellers usually went by roulage, 
and consumed nearly twenty days on the 
road; but the, wealthier middle classed 
aspired to the coche, a lumbering carriage 
without springs, nearly as heavy and almost 
as alow ^ the public wagon, but infinitely 
more genteel. As the roulier did not com¬ 
port with the dignity of Henri Bodiy, he 
took the coche. In those, days of rare inter- 
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eoune between pliuses separatetl hj any 
great (Ustance, it aeldom happened 'tnafc the 
traveller, who was going all the way, met 
with a- companion similarly intentioned. 
For the most part, people descended at ioter- 
mediate towns, where others supplied their 
. places; but it not infretjuently ohanced that 
a dreary blank with no new faces intert. 
vened, creating that worst of all sensations 
a Frenchman can experience, the intolerable 
ennui of having nobody to talk to. 

Henri Bodry’s prospect at starting was 
of Che, latter cheerless character; for, after 
passing Trevonx, he found himself tlie sol^ 
occupant of the coohe, and this irksome 
solitude lasted until he reached the ancient 
city of Mdcon. The coehe, as soon as it was 
dark, put up for Iho tiight at the auberge 
I called The Cross of Burgundy, and in a 

i large room, containing four beds, the usual 

i compleraeut at that time, ilenri was left to 
i sup and sleep, and make it out how he 
i might until eiglit o’clock on the following 
1 morning, when the,, vehicle would be once 
; more in motion. 

With a long November evening before 
I him, the prospect was not a, pleasant one ; 
i but, while he was waiting tor ids promised 
! supper, a sti-augcr entered the apartment, 
dressed as if tor a journey, and carrying a 
small valise in his hand, lie w'as a young 
man, apparently about the same age as 
Bodry, good-looking, aud of a cheerful, 
pleasant countenance. After bestowing a 
glance on the occupant of the cliambci', the 
I stranger looked about ^im, as if to see wltich 
j ,bcd was unoccupied, aud then took i)i)''ses- 
sion of one of them by throwing bis cloak, 
hat, and valise upon ife This act of aj>pro- 
priation ]>erfonned, he apii^'oached the table 
where Bodry siit, and, without any preamide, 
asked him if «he was travelling, and wliich 
way he was going. With the frankness of 
his age, Henri at once told him his desti¬ 
nation, at which the new-comer expressed 
' great satisfaction, he being also bound for 

, Paris, and, as freely as he had inquired, 

: went on to say, that he had come some 

distance across the epuntry, was very cold 
i and huimry, aud if Monsieur iiad not alrcaily 
eaten his supper, would \^e most hap[)y in 
being permitlod to share that meal with 
i him. Bodry was delighted to have a com¬ 
panion so agrceaVjle, aud acquiesccil in the 
proposal most readily ; the. supper was 
soon served, and over a bottle of Moulin a 
Vent, the wine for which Mdcoii is siiil so 
famous, the young men rapiefly made 
acquaintance. At twenty years of age, there 
a<*! no reserves; Bodry entered into his 
jAwa alTairs without the .slightest conceal- 
.^ ■ment, described Ills position, stated the ob- 
: ^eot of his journey, and fairly acknowledged, 
in reply to a laughing question from the 
other, that he had no great vp<H^oa for his 
impending marriam. 

in return for thia confereiioD, the stranger 


said, his name also w»s Henri ~>-Hoari 
Blairean;—^the son of an avooat at Bonrg-en* 
Bresse ; that he was not over burthebed srith 
money, but hoped to acquire it by lollotrinff 
his father’s profession, alter he had stodlea 
enough law at the college in the iCueSt. 
Jean de Beauvais.' As to the law iteelf, it 
was not his choice; he would rather have 
spenfr fortune, than*' be at the trouble of 
making‘one,—but what would you have ? 

' The intimacy which thus sprang up be¬ 
tween the travellers was not diminished by 
the time they^reached Paris. On the con¬ 
trary, it had grown into a ‘strong friendship. 
Their habits and tastes wore so closely allied, 
that what tlio one pi'oposed, the other was 
sure to agree to. 

Amongst the subjects which engaged them 
during the latter part of their journey was 
the question where they should lodge on l| 
their arrival in the capital. Bodry anew ' 
nothing of Paris, and therefore made no 
objection to the Quartier Latin when it was 
jiroposfjil by Bl.airenu ; so they went to the 
Kcu d’Argent, in the Hue des Cannes—an 
auberge which llte latter had heard his father 
praise, wlien slightly in his cups, as being 
the only place in Paris for drinking Vin 
dc Beaivie. It was not a fashionable part of 
tlic town, but,the college was near aud the 
lesidcnce of Mimsienr (lombert not remote. 

Notwithstanding this proximity, it seemed 
Unit neither love nor law was meant to be 
the tir.it coufeiJeration with Messieurs llodry 
and Blaircau. Together," tliey saw the 
Aiarionettes on the Boulevard du Temple ; 
together they went to fiance at the gardens 
of the Ooliscc ; together they dined at the 
Moulin dc Jauelle, the most celebrateil of all 
the extra-mural taverns of Paris ; together, 
they went everywhere, in short, except to tho 
College of Law and the Chui'ch of Saint 
Merri. 

One evening, wlien they were returning 
home, .acciileiit led them through the Kue 
Saint Martin, and a qualm of conscience 
came over Bodi'y when ho remembered that 
he had been already three weeks in the 
capital without delivering his letter of in- 
troduclAon or making any inquiries after 
Monsieur Oombert and Madeinoiseilo Made¬ 
leine, A qualm of conscience sometimes 
arises from a physical cause. Henri Bodry 
, was a little out of sorts,* and proposed—like 
a certain gentleman when he tell sick—^to do* 
something extraordinary by w.ay of ameod- 
.meut. When he reached the Ecu d’Argent, 
howbver, he felt so much worse that he 
went directly to bed ; in the course of the | 
night he was seized with a violent fever, 
and, though it in some degree abated on the 
following ti^oruing, be remained very ill. 

I Nothing coold exceed Uie kimhiess and atten¬ 
tion of Henri Blaireau. He sat by his friend’s 
bedside all night, ministeced to ml his wants, 
sootlied him by his care and enoourtqfed him 
by his conversation. 
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Bodcy’« 4iBBoiicse tnraed cbdefly on what 
was tippemoat in his mind at the moment of 
his seizure; and his desire to make the 
long-neglect^ visit was increased by a 
letter which arrived from Lyons, askinrr 
him ^any questions respecting * thee silk 
merchant’s family. But it was in vain 
he strove to rise ; the fever still Meld him in^ 
thrall; yet, in the pJrversify of his malady, 
he persisted in declaring that the vVit must 
imn»ediatelv be paid. Henri Jjlmreau urged 
that Monsieur Qombert was not aware of 
his being in Paris, with vai4oiis«llier argu- 
ments, and couctnded by saying, that if his 
friend desired it, he would go to tlic Bue 
Saint Martin and explain the circumstances 
of the case. 

This last suggestion operated singulady 
on the mind of the feverish iiivalid. Yes ! 
Blaireau should go sis he projioscd; but 1 e 
must not say a word about his illness, he 
must present himself as the real Bodry— 
keep Blaireau entirely out of siglit—and 
by and by, when be was able to api>ear in 
person, they might make ^iieriy over the 
joke and laugh it eiitiiMjJy away. Blaire.iu 
combated tliis }>roposition at figst; but, 
finding that his olqeel.ions only increased his 
friend’s nervous irritfibility, he consented. 

Ilis liv.sk was not a diflieujt one, for Mon¬ 
sieur (Jombert knew very little of his cor¬ 
respondent's domestic atfairs, and notliiug 
personally of his future sou-iii-l.iw. Tlie 
worthy silk-mcrchaul embr-iced his visitor 
wltli all the effusion whicli tho approaching 
connection seemed to warrtmt, and met 
with a domonsti-ailbn no less cordial. It 
was in Monsieur Gombevt’s coun^ig-Iiouse 
that the greeting took place, but, the greet¬ 
ing over, fjic scene was changed to an 
inner apartment, where Madeleine with her 
bonne, who had nursed her from her cradle, 
was occupied with her cmbrjihlery. A feeUiig 
almost akiii to envy wsus Blivireau’s first sen¬ 
sation on seeing the beautiful girl to whom 
Bodry was betrotlicd, but it lasted only a 
moment, being ^quickly .supersedevl by tlic 
pleasure he experienced in looking at, and 
conversing with her. At the eud of a couple 
of hours he found himself head ovef ears in 
love. On the other haud, the impression 
which he a]>peared to have made on Monsieur 
Gombert and his daughter, and on the old 
, nurse, who bad a wice in everytbijTg, was all 
he could have desired, proviiled always that 
he had been Henri Bodry, and not his tem¬ 
porary substitute. 

Unwillingly, at last, he rose to taMe his 
dejvartnre, and lingered as ho pissed the 
hand of Madeleine Gombert, which was 
not, he fancied, too suddenly withdrawn; 
neither did tho expression oi her countc- 
nMwe. convey the idea that he would not 
he^ welcome when be renewed his visit. All 
^is was consistent enough with Ihe relation 
in which Henri Bodry stood towards the 
f&mity Gombert i but, somehow or other, 


Blaireau eould not divest himself of the notion 
— which ninety-nine Frenchmen out of a 
hundred would have entertained—that no 
small share of the reception accorded to him 
was a tribute to ids own peraimal qmlitimu 

On his return to the Rue des Cannes, he 
found Henri Bodry much worse. A phyaician 
iwas.seat for; Blaireau w'asv unremitting in his 
attention, bftt the fever increased alarmingly, 
and as ev'ening drew on, ho began to fear for 
his friend’s life. At Bofiry’s request, Blaireau 
related to him all the ])articu1:vr8 of, the 
interview in the Rue Saint Martin, and 
the subject still engrossed tho mind of 
the sick young man, to the exclusion of 
every other. Even when conscious of his own 
danger, he still continued the theme. 

“ 1 have often been ill,” be 8.aid, “ but never 
felt Ijefore .'is I feel HOW', Should I die, 
Henri Blaireau, lu'omise me here, th.at you 
will still be Henri Bodry. Tliiiik what a 
desolation it w'oulil be to Monsieur Gombert 
ami Madeleine to be told of my death! 
Marry Jier, for my sahH then, I shall feel Uiat 
I have done my duty in giving her the hus¬ 
band she expected. No, no, I am not light¬ 
headed, I knov^very well what [ say. Unless 
you promi.se f.lits, 1 cannot die content.” 

Blaireau folt convinced that l)is friend’s 
mind was waudeving, but to keep him quiet, 
lie again ptoiiiised all that was rtiquired. For 
hidf-an-honr Bodry reinaimsl silent, and his 
anxious attendant believeil he slept; but 
suddenly be rose up in bod, and a distress¬ 
ing cbaiige wa.s .apparent; Ids breathiitg 
came .sliort and thipk, bis voice was faint 
and low, the hand of death was evidently 
upon him. Grasping Blaireau’s arm con- 
vulsividy, as if striving to draw him closer, 
lie foehlj' whi.spiftiod the word“ liomember ! ” 
and t hen fell back dead. • 


It was ten o’clock at night, and Monsieur 
(liimbevt was alone in bis couuting-iiouse. 
Everything was silent in the apartment 
hut the ticking of one of those largo 
clocks, white-faced, blue-figured, and highly 
bedizened with gilding, winch we call of the 
age of Louis Quatorze, though they belong to 
the time of hij great-grandson. That clotA 
had just struck ten, and the last stroke had 
i’.ardly ceased to vibrate when Monsieur 
Gombert’, who happened to raise bis head, 
became aware of some one who was standing 
near the door. Ho baii not bear'd anybody 
outer, perliaps because bo bad been absorbed 
in ids acoonnts, and his astonishment—not 
' iiiimixed with fear, for he was of a nervous 
and timid nature—was very great. 

“ Wlio is theye i ” he asked, witli hesitar 
tion. “ Ts that—you—Jacques ? ’’ 

J.acques was Monsieur Gombort’s confi¬ 
dential clerk; but no Jacques replied, and 
the silk nieMhant remained speechless, with 
bis eyes still fixed on the. figui’e which now 
slowly advanced a few^steps, and, as it seemed 
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.|d'l^tn, vdthoat noise. As. the figure drew 
Dewrer, though the light from me solitary 
candle was very dim. Monsieur Qombert 
peroeived a pale, hollow face which wore an 
expression of great anxiety; the eyes were 
wide open and glittered exceedingly, and a 
quantity of dark hair streamed wildly. 
Monsieur Gombert gasped for ut.teraDce„buti 
it was denied him. The appearance came 
nearer still, and then Monsieur Gkimberl 
imagined—but doubted, notwithstanding— 
that, he recognised features he had lately 
seen. This supposition gave him a glimmer 
of oourage. 

*^My friend,” ho said, “what brings you 
here at this hour 1 ” 

“Death 1 ” answered the figure, in a deep, 
se)Ta}chral voice. 

“ How ! Death! Has any misfortune 
aiTived ? ” 

“The greatest that can h.appeu to man. 
Henri Bodry died an liour ago. I come to 
invite you to his funeral ? ” 

“ Yon! you! are Henri Bodry! ” 

“ I was—this mbrniiig ! ” 

“ Ah! Mon Dieu! ” exclaimed the merchant, 
and fell senseless from his slo^l. 

At his outcry and the noise he made in 
^ling, Madeleine and old Pe.troiiille, the 
bonne, who were at wor^ in the next room, 
rushed into the coantiug-liouse. They sup¬ 
posed Monsieur Gombert was in a iit, and 
hastily applied such remedies as tltey could 
devise. After a few minutes the silk mer¬ 
chant opened his eyes. 

“Where is he?" li^said, looking round 
with horror. 

“ Who, sir ? ” asked Madeleine. “ Wliat 
do you mean J ” 

“ Who ? ” he repeated slowly, again looking 
round him. “ Who 1 Henry Bodry. He 
was here this moment.” 

“ Impossible, sir! ” said Petrouille. “You 
were alone when we came, which we did on 
the instant you called out. There was not 
the shadow of a person in the room.” 

“ The shadow ! ” returned Monsieur Gom- 
bert. “Ah, that is it. The shadow. It was 
no living being.” * » , 

“ I beseech you^y father,” said Marlelcine, 
“to tell us what is tb6 matter. You look ill 
and frightened.” 

“ 1 have reason to be so,” replied Monsieur 
Gombert. “ I have seen a spirit.” ‘ 

He then, os collectedly as he could, re¬ 
lated what had occurred. 

“ This is a fancy,” said M.'ideleiue. Mon¬ 
sieur Gombert shook his head. 

“A dream," observed Petrouille. “ You 
sapped well on that famous goose of Alen^on 
—you had more than one gl^s of Burgundy, 
jiil honour of Monsieur Bodry”—the silk 
aieiilBhaut shivered—over your books after 
stipwr, a wrou^ time, you became sleepy, an. 
iha^estiou armed—there ! ” » 

Ingenious reasonmg, but not satisfaotm^ I 

to Hon^itr Gombeitj I 


“Z saw.him,” he persisted, /‘as d^uetly 
as 1 see ifither of you. It was the of a 
dea<l man. He invited me to his &nm:al.” 

These *words and the eamestnosa .wito, 
which Monsieur Gombert spoke infeetto 
Madeleine and Petrouille with some'tvf fak 
own fbar: they also looked timidly about 
them, dreiiliug 'to behold some hideous ap¬ 
parition.. * * 

Mademoiaelje Gombert was the first to 
regain her presence of mind. ^ 

“Let somebody be sent at once to ask nows 
of him.” • • ^ 

This suggestion was immediately adopted. 
Jacques, the confidential clerk, who lived in 
the house rvith the rest, was thought the 
mOTt proper person to employ ; and, without 
being made aware of the motive which had 
led to his errand, was directed to ask if 
Monsieur Henri Bodrv could oomo and see 
Monsieur Gombert directly. In less than, 
half an hour he retui'ued, with a countenance 
much discomposed. 

“Sir,” said he, to Monsieur Gombert, “1 
bring you veryj sad tidings. The young 
gentleman who came here only this morning 
so full of^life and spirits, died about an hour 
ago! ” 

Madeleine Gombert was thundersteruck. 
She could scarcely believe her ears. But it 
was more than astonishment. There was 
a pang at her heart, lliat fine, handsome 
young man, who had so much interested 
her! 

Monsieur Gombert felt very ill, and went 
at once to bed. Old Petronille and his 
daughter kept watch Beside Him with os 
many esudles burning as there were can¬ 
dlesticks in the house to liold them; and, 
further to scare away all evil 8[nrit», Made¬ 
leine read alouii the OIBce dea Morta, 
Monsieur Gombert joining fervently at the 
end of every p&alm with the anthem “ Hen 
mihi! ” 

So much afiected, indeed,'was the honest 
silk-merchant by tlie sudden death of his oor- 
respondent’s son, that he %id not get the 
better of the shock for several days. To 
attend Heiuri Bodry’s funeral was entirely 
out of the qnestiou ; and the knowledge that 
it had taken place -while he was confined to 
his room, materially contributed to his 
recovery. 

“ Ouce'faidy underground,” thought Mou-_ 
aieur Gombert, “ be is not so likely to pay ’ 
me another visit, unless—^unless ”—and thm 
doubt harassed him sorely, “unless he is 
vexed at my not having complied with his 
wishes.”. 

As for Madeleine, poor girl, she talked oyer 
the sad event with old Petrouille: it w^isthe 
only coDSolatW she could fiud for the loss of 
her lover. She also sought, comfort in 
devotioif. fmd instead of going now and toen 
when toe day was fine, went regularly 
mtwuing and evening to mass in toe oburdh of 
Saint Merri. • 
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I Ill. tion of surprise, at ‘which Madeleine looked 

I In the meanwhile Henri Blaireau had round in the direction from whence the sound 
f paid tha last offices to his friencT in the proceeded; but she soon withdrew them, un- 
I Oemetery of the Innocents—at that tj^me the able, apparently, to penetrate the gloom. Once 
place of burial for half the people of Paris— more she prayed, and Henri felt an almost 
and Ijad written an account of his un- irresistible longing to cast bimself on his 
timely uoaih to the elder Bodry at Lyons? in- knees before the same altar and pray there, 
forming him that all his sous effects were too. Bat the fear of disturbing her made him 
undersea! Those pioys duties performed, he ^ausa, &ml while he hesitated she rose, 
directed hie thoughts to what coucentpd’him- dhe did not ferceive that she was not alone 
, self. But he found the study of ^lie law much in the chapel, and came up to the spot where 
more distaste^il to him now than ft had even he stood. Ue put out his hnnd and caught 
I been before. In vain he pored over Pandects her by the eleevc. She turned quickly, and, 

I and delved into Ingests; nothing dame of it; lighted by the altar lamp, beheld, close 
one object always kept floating between his to her, the countenance of the man for the 
, eyes and the page, wliich ueutialised all his repose of whose soul she had jnst been 
toil; and that object was the smiling face of piayiiig, Tlie sight was enough to startle 
Madolciiietiombert, the strongest nerves. “Heaven! Monsieur 

I “ How uurerLuiiate,” he constantly reflect'd, Henri!” slie cried. “Save me, Mother of 

•‘that 1 should liave presented myself in tlie Grace!” and .ns fast as her feet could carry 
name of another man! She liad never seen hir eho rushed to the elinnecl door. 

Henri Bodry—not even fiieudshii) subsisted To run atU'r her was IJeuri Blaireau’s 
between tium; hci regret, if she ieels any, fust impulse, Imt he bad not gone tlireeyards 
must all be ou my aceoiini, ami I—iiuliapjiy before he tripped over an olil woman who 
i wreteh that 1 am !—I have miide iiijself iny was fast asl«e[> (at Ul^irayers) in the aisle, 

' own riv.al! If Monsieur G^iiibert had ae- and came down oiT the pavement with a 
cepted the invitation to tliu funeral, I could eiasli. in the midst of a furious scolding, 
then have explained my poor • fi leiid's Ulaireau piekeij himself up as well as he 
. j caprice, but to :iltempt to do so now would could, and then, rememberiug for the first 
J expose me to 1 know not wlint odious accu- time wh.at was due to the proprieties of 
' .wUoiis” • a chuicli, desisted frqui further puisuit. To 

I Tins liouily .leremiad made liim, of course, quiet the old w’oman, whose occupation (be- 
I much less of a lawyer and inueh more ot a s.des juayiiig) was the letting of rush- 
• I* lover than ever, and it always ended in his bottomed cliairs to the pious, ho gave her 
ji tlirowiijg aside his books uiid waiulcriiig .all the sous Lc had in his pocket, and then 
|| fiirlh to the Hue S.iiiit Martin stole awn} on. tip-toe, thinking bimself lucky 

' One rainy eveiiing^^Wcarj of pacing up and in not liaviiig arnwrv nn his head the fulmi- 
I down ‘the dark, damp sticet ‘uilhoiit any nation of the officiating priest. Once ou^, 
reward, he stood up for shelter in fSie poreli side, he quickened his steps; but all his 
I of Saint Meiri. The vesjier service was going baste was vain : be Only artivod within sight 
i| on, and, thlnkbig the inside of the ehureh of Idonsicur Gonfbort’s door to see the skiit 
. more comfoitable tlian the out, Henri of Madeleine’s garment, disajipear as the 
j Blaireau pusheil open tlie Jiltle baize door portal was closed. 

.and entered. The interior teas nearly as Oould lie not find a lodging in the Hue St. 
obscure ks the street he had left, lor Saint Martin,—eoiiid he not find a lodging in the 
I Merri is a large church, and was very dimly very house vvheio Monsieur Gombert dwelt 1 
lighted. The congi’cgatiou, as thin as it Ho resolved to return next day and see 
I generally is at vcsiiori on a rawq foggy, wet about it. Fortune might be more propitious 
winter’s evening, seemed to consist of only a tlie next time he encountered the beantiful 
flew old Women, and lleiiri roamed uiidi>' Madeleine; at all eitfmts, he would enjoy 
turbed through the aisles, thinking, Ss usual, the mel.aiicholy ideasure—tliis is the way 
of Madeleine^mbert. He had twice crossed a lover always puts it-*-of seeing the object 
the Small lateral chapel which stands on the of his affections, even if ho were liimMlf 
•south side of the building without noticing unseen. 

jthat anyone was thete ; but the third time lie Madenioisollo < lombert said nothing to her 
passed, bis attention was attracted by a female father about her fright in the church of St. 

I figure kneeling before an altar dedicated to the Merri, but she made a eonfidaute.of Petro- 
1 Virgin. Something besides curiosity pi'oiiMtcd nille. The old bonne crossed herself on 
him to stop and gaze. He did more^han hearing the feaiful tale, and asknd a great 
I stop ; he drew nearer, placing himself dis- ninny qne'stions. In what form did the ap- 
I creetly behind a massive pillar, the better pari tion present itself,—did it wear a shroud, 

( to obtain a view of her face, k^pr some time —was it very p^le,—did it speak.—^liad it a 
she remained absorbed in prayer. At length smell of sulphur t All that Madoleiue could 
I she raised her head, and tlie lamp above the say in reply w.i8, that the spirit appeared to 
I imageofOhrLadysheddingiteraysfullontbe her to be dressed in the Usual male costume, 
k*' I woi'sb4>pur, reveled to lam the features of and looked exactly like Monsieur Henri 
I Madeleine Gombort. He uttnred an exclaraa- Bodry. 
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^IBX next morniog, in order tbe better 
to execute bis project unobserved, Henri 
lE^ireau set off to tbe Rue de la Grande 
Priperie, where be bought at one of the 
numerous second-hand shops in that useful 
quarter, a three-cornered military hat and 
a long, grey dragoon-cloak, which last, 
though it had seen at least twcnt^’ yearst 
service, was declared by the honscieutious 
merchant who sold it to be better tbau new. 
Wrapping himself closely in his dragoon’s 
oostnme,he then proceeded to the Rue Saint 
Martin, and carefully reconnoitred Monsieur 
Gombert’s house once more. Daylight en¬ 
abled him to discover what had been liidden 
by the darkness of night, the very thing ho 
desired : on one of the door -posts of the open 
gateway was an cci'iteaii auuouiiciiig that a 
garni, or furnished room, was to be let, ap¬ 
plication to be made to the concierge. It 
Was not on the groun<l floor, for these wore 
tlie silk merchant’s ware-rooms ; neither was 
it on the first fioor fthe house had no en¬ 
tresol), for there located Monsieur 

Gombert and bis family ; neither was it on 
the thii'd floor—but witliout slo|i|>iiig at 
ever}’ landiug-pl.ace, let us climb at once to 
the top of the staircase, open the door of a 
chamber, familiarly termed a., mansiu-d or 
garret, and there we have the joli ap.arte- 
ment, bieii meubld, as the concierge poetically 
described it. .Wliat furjiished it well, con-: 
sisted of a truckle bed without bangings, two j 
rickety chaffs an<l a still more rickety j 
table ; what made it handsome was, per]ia{)a, 
the flooring of red lih-s which, in .spite of 
dtheir colour, did not make the room look 
warm. It was, in short, a wretched hole, 
and Henri Blaircan .shivered as lie cast his 
eyes round it, but then he was under the 
same roof with themiaid he loved, .and that 
reconciled him, of com-se, to its wretchedness. 
He returned to the Ecu d’j^rgeiit, settled hi.s 
account, and loading an Auvergnat with his 
own and his deceased friend’s trunks — a | 
weight which the strongest imile roiglil well 
have rofuRt’d to carry—fiii.ally installed him- ] 
self in his dcleotahle abode. 

But there was one obstacle to comjilete con¬ 
cealment whidh no precaution could over¬ 
come. If there be auy particular sjiot on the 
face of the globe, where gossip hoUls its 
head-quarters, it is in a Pqris porter’s lodge, 
and this was equally the fact in the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth as it is in ilie reign of 
Napoleon <lhe Third. “ The occupants of the 
lodge ^ Monsieur Gombert’s wei^ Pierre 
and Ruosine, an elderly couple, whose sur¬ 
name was Le Pocheux: the former had been 
for many years a soldier, the datter every¬ 
thing in tbe meniaj line, and -their marriage 
has been as much an affaire de conve- 
adkuce as if his father liad called himself 
De Rohan and hers De Montmorency. 
'Goesip was the staple of Ihek* intellectual 
. existence, and though there did not appear 
! ■* 


to be much food for it in so simple a 
circtimstauce as the hiring of a gan'et at 
ten livr^s a quarter, yet the militate exter¬ 
nals of the new lodger had fixed the attention 
of Monsieur Pierre, whose scrutiny inclined 
him to think that the dress and its ^rearer 
did‘'not'altogether correspond: sQ much 
baggage, ^oo, was incompatible with the con- 
I dition of a person whq took up his lodging 
under the eaves; and, finally, Madame Phro- 
sine liad taken pai'ticular notice of very white 
hands, vei-y bright eyes, and s very hand¬ 
some face, as fa,r as the cocked hat and the 
cape of the*^cloak allowed them to be visible. 

The greatest ally of Monsieur and Madame- 
Le Pocheux was, naturally, Madame Peto- 
uille (they never fsiiled to salute each other 
with the prefix which I have adopted), and 
to her they imparted the news of the 
stranger’s arriv:il, accompanied by tbeir own 
enlightened comrnehtaries. Gossip is the 
inotlier of a great many children, and her 
eldest-born is Curiosity. The old bonne 
became curious about the mysterious dragoon, 
and it was not long before her curiosit^Wa.s 
shared by Madfmioiselle Gombert. To have 
a peep at him, on the first opimrtunity, was 
Petronille's expressed intention. 

For- the first hour or two after he was 
established in his new quartei-s, Henri 
Blaireau found*^ occupation enougli in trying 
to make it look more habitable ; but when 
this process was at an end, and be found 
that, streteh liis neck n.s bo might from his 
solitary window (which only overlooked a 
edurl-yaiil), he could see nothing of the 
apartment in wliich Mjideiiioiselle Gombert 
resided, he began to get very impatient of 
confiiienit-iit, and yearned to appi‘o:ich her 
more nearly. But to leave his room in broad 
daylight would be to court unnecessai'y ob¬ 
servation, so he waited till it was dusk before 
be issued froni liLs den. Tlien, wearing the 
atlii;e on which* he counted for disgiii|e, in the 
event of his ni<-eting Monsieur (jlomoert, b® 
slowly descended the staircase, lingering at 
every stej) as he drew near the first floor. 
He had arrived at the last tui-niug when he 
observed some one standing in tlie doorway 
of M onsjeur Gombert's sui te of rooms. There 
was just light enough for him to see that it 
was a woman ; his heart at once told him who 
it was,—and clearing tha flight at a bound, 
he 8tood_ before Iter. She did not alter her 
position, but remained be'hind the shadow of • 
the door. He was encouraged to speak, 
and after the ceremonious fashion of his 
iime^and nation, took off Ms hat as he 
did so J scarcely had he uttered a word, 
before a violent scream saluted him, the 
door was slammed in his face, and He heard 
the cry of “Murder! ’’ vociferated within, in 
the shrillest of female tones. 

He inished dovvn-stmrs; and, the porte 
cochdre being not yet closed, reached the 
-street without deteution. 

Retronille, for she it was who had been 
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lying in atnbusb, continued to exerctRo her- 
lungB, M she floundered on tbe parcjuet, with¬ 
out daring to lift her head, until she brought 
round her the whole of Monsieur Gombert’s 
household, with t^e exception of Madeleine, 
who, more piously disposed than ever, had 
gone ^uiu to vesper service, in the* church 
of Saint Merii. 

“ But what is the m^atter, ipy pdbr Petro- 
nillel” said Monsieur Gonibert, as 'tliey 
raised tbe old woman, and coudi^ctod her into 
an inner roong • 

“Oh, air! sir!” replied, with hysterical 
eflbrt; “ I have aepn him—I—•mysS'lf! ” 

“ Seen whom, Petronillo ? ” asked the silk- 
merchaut, tremulously. 

“Fresh from the grave, in his winding- 
sheet,—with eyes like burning charcoal!" 

Monsieur Gomhert groaned instinotivel’’, 
and did not repeat his question ; Jacques, j 
the clerk, Marie, the cook, and Fclicito, the! 
fiUe-de-charabre, were, howevei’, clamorous! 
to hear all. I 

“But tell us, Petronillc, for ,tho love of! 
Heaven! ” ' | 

' “ One, two, three,—as slowly .as the clock 
strikes, I heard him descending the stair¬ 
case, just as] was holding the door in iny 
hand, alter letting out Mademoiselle, when 
she went to vespers. How can 1 tell why 1 
waited to see who might be ccauing '! These 
things are fate! Suddenly, before 1 knew 
what had hajijiened, he stood within a yard! 
of me, 1 might have touched him. Then 1 
paw his face ! The faco of the young gen¬ 
tleman from Lyons, who died hi-.t-week at 
the Ecu d’Argeiit, in the Rue des Carmes. 
Tho face of MonsicurTiodry ! ” 

Monskur (lumbert dropped into «a chair, 
unable to utter a word ; consternation was 
depicted on every eounteuauce ; and a loud 
knocking was heard at the outer door. 

Everybody (Monsiciu- Gombert only ex¬ 
cepted) screamed again; autl Pierre, the 
concierge, came in, amazed, removing from 
his head a little skull-cap, made of carpet. 

.“Monsieur Pierre,” shrieked Petronillc, 
“ 1 have seen a gliost! ” 

“ jjfeh ! ” replied Pierre, “ I’ve seen five 
thonkuid. A ghost and a dead man are 
much tho same thing, 1 imagine. When one 
sleeps on the field of battle, one sees plenty 
of ghosts.” 

“ Ah, but they aori’t walk, Pierre, those 
dea^eople^” replied I’etronille. * 

“ V ery oad, if they did,” said Pierre, “ when 
their legs are shot away.” 

The obstinacy of tbe old soldier did more, 
to recover Petrouille, than even his corpdroal 
presence, and with as much emphapis, bat 
more oircumstanoe, she repeated her adven¬ 
ture. Still Pierre shook his head. 

“ But Monsieur Gombert,” continued the 
bonne, “ has been visited by the same ghost. 
It is the ghost of a young man! Hh came 
to him an hour after his death. And 
what wBl you say, when I tell yon,—my 


duty now compels me to reveal it,—that 
Mademoiselle Gombert, in her turn, has seen 
the spirit 1 No later than yesterday even¬ 
ing it appeared to her in the church of Sai^ 
Merri. On that account, she has gone again 
to-night, to consuL Monsieur le Curd.” 

“ Wlnat is that you say ? ” cried Monsieur 
Gombert. “ Oh, my good friend Pierre, run 
ts> tfaa clmrch and bid her return instantly ! 
Also, ask Mohsieur k Curd to come as soon 
as the service is over.” 

The concierge no longer presumed openly 
to deny what was afliriued on so much higher 
anthoiitj', but he obeyed Monsieur Gombwl’s 
orders, and set off at once. 


When Henri Blaireau got into the street^ 
he was at a loss what to do next. One set 
of inclinations prompted him, tn go and get 
some dinner; another set of incliiiatiuiis,— 
luflier, nobler, altogether more becoming a 
lover—led him to follow the route which 
Mademoiselle Gombert had Just taken. 

Aceordiugly, he alsg%eul his footsteps to 
the elmreh of Saint Slerri. Arrived there, he 
made no pause in the porch, lingei'ed not an 
iiisliint in the nave, took no heed of priests 
or old women, but plunging into the south 
aisle, steered Ijis way softly tlirough the laby¬ 
rinth of piled-uj5ted);m-a, till he came to the 
cliapol of the VirgiuTvV'hat was bis delight, an 
he cautiously jieepod from behind- the pillar 
where ho had stood the evening belore, when, 
in the saine altitude and in fruiitjpf the same 
alter, he beheld Mademoiselle Gombert! 

Experience had tai\glit him wisdom. His 
unlucky feulitres, he resolved, should not, 
get him into a .scrape again, lie advanced, 
thciefoxe, at a (jnick step, covered his face 
with botii hand.s,*took advantage of a devo¬ 
tee's privilege bj' plumixing himself on his 
knees beside Madeleine, and bending down 
hi.s head, began to jiiay with great fervour. 

Though such au association in worship 
was not so uncommon as to be remarkable. 
Mademoiselle Gombeit fell a little uncom¬ 
fortable at the close proximity of the stranger. 

“Beale nialcr,” luurmiireil the new sup¬ 
plicant, “cl iiitacta \jrgo, gloriosa reg'ma 
niundi, intercede pro nobis ad—” He pauMd 
for a moment o^’ twoj and then, turning 
towards Mademoiselle Gombert, substituted 
for the right word, “Magdaleiiaiu;” and, 
before she could recover from her astonish¬ 
ment, he added: 

“Forgive me, Mademoiselle; but in me' 
you liehold the person who, last night, un¬ 
happily cTiused you trouble.” 

Aladelcine rose hastily to her feet, and 
moved from tjie chapel; but she was over¬ 
taken by Henri,Blaireau before she had 
gone many steps. 

“ Can it be ? ” she said, faintly. “ Do the 
dead return to this world ? ” 

“Not the (^ead.” said Henri, seizing her 
hand; “not the aead, but the living.” 
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SladebineV senses conid not resist the 
ikft of ahnm&n hand being da^d in hers,— 
• hand Msriu a& hor own. l^e voice, too, 
♦■hafc breathed in her ear had no sepuldiral 
tone, 

"If not the dead, 'who and what are jjou i 
The face I saw was that of Henri Bodry.” 

"Mademoiselle, for^re a deception which 
was not premeditated,—nay, was alaiost in^ 
voluntary. Henri Bodty is, indeed, po moie ; 
but 1 am not Henri Bodry. O, yon will 
ardon roe. Mademoiselle Gombert, when you 
ave heard my story.” 

l^ere was something so persuasive in his 
manner, that Mudelmne was induced to 
listen. He was not a good common-lawyer, 
hut he was an excellent special pinadei. Is 
it necessary, then, to .add that his suit w.as 
not unprosperous. 

“There in,” said a rough but cheery sort of 
voice close behind them—the voice of Pierre 
the old concierge, carpet-cap in hand, and 
on the broad grin—“I don’t know what 
to-do at home, ma'mscH’. Madame Petionille 
Ijuis been in fits, antWa:eryhod> is distracted 
at having seen a ghc*-!.. I’m afraid,” he 
added, turning to lieuti, “I’m afraid it was 
yours, Monsiciu.” 

The stir at Mousienr Goinheit’s house had 
scarcely subsiilcd, wlKm Madeleine enteied. 

“ Father' ’ she cri^,«i^Tfuning info liis 
arms, " I grieve lor yonr distress—^for jiooi 
Petronille’s—bnt there is one behind me (do 
not be alarmed at a mere [lersunal lesem- 
blaiice) whofpan ixiiLun all.” 

AJiout a qUMi tei of-iin hour afterwards, the 
eur6 of Saint Aleui wa;* announced. 

, Monsieur (ioiuhert went with a smiling 
fur to meet him. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “what you will 
think of my dileiniua. I sent for your 
spiritual aid ; but.iiistcad of an exotcism, I 
think I will, ui>on the whole, ask you to hare 
the kindness to bestow a blessing 1 ” ; 


CHIP. 

SrX)W’ CO.VVEYANt'ING 

“ That is your seal, and you deliver this as 
yonr act aud^deed ior the purposes therein j 
mentioned.” 

Mr. Tapes and I have b^en going througli 
a little ceremony, and it is he who utters 
the aW'e oracular suggestion, whilst I 
diligently elect a small blub ol ink in the 
centre of a seal plac^ between my Christian 
and surname, at the foot of a series of 
(Very greasy skins of parchmenl. ‘I am in 
fact completing the purchase of the shop 
next door, which I have bought of Jones. 
Mr. Tapes is in great good hamour, shakes 
me by the hand, wishes i^e joy of the pur¬ 
chase uid hands mo his hill of costs. 

This volnminons document is not pleasant 
xeadistg. but 1 work away stesdily through 
“ attenoiog you,” “ writing you,” “ seai-bhing 


I for appearance,” and ntiihberless items intro¬ 
duced by the j^gravative prefix of “ Yon 
having’t" I having,” &o, &c, &q.,, ufitil I 
come to the charge for preparing the o<m- 
veyanco*4t8elf, a long ■way down the fourth 
column: “ Drawing draft efinveyanoe, fos. fiO, 
£4.y ' 

Good gracious! sixty folios of seventy-two 
words earii: four thousand three hundred and 
twenty words expended over the transfer from 
Jones of the poor little buiber’s shop next 
door. Stop! ^'Transmitting dr^toonveyntice 
to Counsel to settle. Paid him and clerk, 
£3. 3«. 0#?. Engrossing same, foa. 60 ” (bn 
gieasy skins of parchment/ “£2, Os. OJ.” and 
so on. 

I cannot avoid recurring to the extra¬ 
ordinary drain upon the English language 
neci'ssai’y to the tnuisfer of the barber’s shop 
from the posaessiou of Jones to myself. Four 
tliousaud three hundred and twenty wonls! 
1 become curious to know by what elaborate 
system of verbosity fouf thousand three hun¬ 
dred and twenty words can he expended on 
this himple proceeding, and Mr. Tapes (who 
continues to bt| in a genial humour) kindly* 
dircits my attention to the “general words” 
as ail exain]'lc. They are, Mr. Tapes informs 
me, so very coinprthciisive; “Together 
witli all and .singular houses, outhouses, edi¬ 
fices, buildings, barns, stables, dove houses, 
yaids, gardens, orchards, biickaides, i-ommous, 
common of pasture, common of tnrbai'y, 
treis, woods, uiidtrwuods, mounds, fences, 
ditches, hedges, ways, waters, wateicourses, 
liberties, piivilcges, casements, profits, com¬ 
modities, emoluments, hereditaments and 
fippurlenaiices whatsoever,” to the poor un- 
Ifoitunatt b.irbor’s shop next door, “or to 
any jiart theieof by any iiossibility belonging 
01 m anywise appertaining. Anything to the 
contrarytliereoi in anywise notwithstanding.” 
1 am willing to leave it to the Lord High 
Chancellor of* Engliuid to say what possible 
gi’oves of trees, woods, underwoods ; what 
gardens, orchards, comraous, common of tnr- 
bary (whatever that may be), moundB, 
ditches, fences, or dove houses,” the most 
lynx-eyed lawyer could discover within the 
shop, sitting-room, bed room, and kitchbn of 
Jones’s'bouse next door, which I have just 
purchased. 

Carried away out of my usually equable 
frame of nimd by the* mrusal ol these 
exasperatiog documents, I mention the 
matter (irascibly, 1 coiifesB) to 'Capea He 
is down upon me in one moment with the 
Commentaries of the great Blaokstone: "The 
"matter,” he says, quoting from the Com¬ 
mentaries aforesaid, “must be legally and 
orderly set fortii; that is, there must be 
words Bufiicient to specify the agreement and 
bind the piftties ; which sufiicieiipy miut be 
left to the courts of law to determine.” 

" Hah ! ” I say, “ left to the courts of las^ 
to determine.” " 

Then, there is Tapes, proceeding steadily: 
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—“'i'olr it is not alubiutely neceasaty in law 
, to havo ail the fonoal pasta thiU: are tiauallj 
drawn oat in deeds, so as there be^auflScient 
■B^ovds to declare' dearly and legally the par¬ 
ties’ meaning,” 

“ Th^n, do you mean to tell me, Mi’. Tapes” 
I aah, “that you found it absolutely ncbes- 
aary to introduce that long story nbout the 
trees, and the iiUdertivtoda, and all that, to 
' Say nothing of the supplementary explanation 
about the house being ‘ free aod clear, and 
fi'cely and clearly, and absolutelj^acquitted, 
exonerated, released, and for ^ver discharged, 
or otherwise byi&c. well and lufficiently 
saved, defended, kept harmless, and indem¬ 
nified against all estates, titles, troubles, 
charges, debts, and incumbrances, to bo 
made, executefi, occasioned, or suffered, &c,, 

, &e., &e.? Do you mean to say that you found 

all this necessary before you could conscien¬ 
tiously tell me tiiut Jones’s house was i«. 
longer -Tones’s, but mine ? ” 

I waited in considerable wrath for T.-ipe.Va 
reply. It came, as I expected, out of the 
(‘onimentarios of the groat lllackstoiie; 
■“.Tint,” so it ran, “as thfse formal and 
■ orderly parts nre calcuhileil to convey the 
meaning in the clearest, distiuctest, and most I 
cfToetnal manner, and have been well con-1 
|l sidered and settled by the wisdom of siicces-! 
i| sive ages, it is ju'iiduut not ^ depart from 
them witlioiit good reason or urgent no(;c.s- 
j sity, and thercl'oro" (Mr. Tapes reads this 
vritli considerable unction) ‘’such of tlioiii 
|l as are appropriate to deeds containing a con¬ 
i'' veyauce of laud, shall be mentioned in the 
j usual order.” , 

I Clearly, the great Black.stouc, the wisdom 
j of successive ages, and Mr. Tape3,*must be 
; right. 

I Tlmre is one thing more, however, which 
I 1 should wisii to mention. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone informs me in his Coinmeutarlcs 
upon the laws of Englaml, thiit a deed is iJie 
most solemn and authentic act that a m.-iii 
I can possibly perform with relation (o the 
i diejiosal of his property; and, therefore, a 
I man, he says, slu^Jl alway.s be estopped by 
his .own deed, or not permitted to aver or 
move anything in contradiction what 
le lias once so solemnly and deliberately 
avowed. Now, I would jmt it Citudidly to 
any unprofessionaL reader who has performed 
this solemn and authentic act, whether he 
• has been quite clearly iit pos.scssion ot all the 
involved bearings of the deed at the time of 
its execution ? I would go further even, 
and ask whether any professional reader 
could imdei'Uke to master the design* of a 
j deed owi.'ily or seventy folios without con- 
j siderablo exertion and witliin a reasonable 
time ? I am resigned to lea%e the matter 
fiir the present under the shadow of the 
great upas-tree “ jPrecedeiitpraying 6nly 
that some great legal giant may !vri8*e to hew 
. down the' pernicious tree, and bare the sub- j 
jeet more freely to the light of day. I 


. I-» ..s* 

If any one tbin^ that such i'proceeding , 
would diminish the busiiiett) profits of Mr. 
Tapes, I beg to demur to tiihti ; i taa 
rather certain that if the exptosto of do®-* 
veyance were lessened, and the intricacies 
which clog the proof of title were modified^ a 
much brisker conveyancing business would 
fall to the lot of that gentleman, than he itt 
fn-eseot hnjoys. 


DOWN AMONG TUE DUTCHMEN. 

IX. • 

At the window of that Grey-headed Noble¬ 
man, where 1 lodge, may be found excellent , 
entertainment. There the contemplative man 
may have his recreation, jicrhaps about as 
well as by walking after Mr. Walton. Eor 
every figure that goes by, sets astir a'train of 
thoaghts and images concerning the ways of 
this most curious people. They go by under- • 
neath with such noise ami clatter—-men, 
women, and children. Nay, for that matter, 
there are those jjolisbJfV’efleetorB and bite of 
looking-glass beside fiho, to the right and left, 
which report faithfully :ill l.hingsbelow,without 
giving the belx^ilur the trouble of stretching j 
forth his neck. You may' .see there the ’ 
figures combi;* oil diormnically ; and by- I 
and-by IheioXi^^ .along dioramically, | 
a strange figure, ofthe undertaker order— i 
in bcariug and garb, plainly suggestive of i 
woe. 1 

This gentleman, so connected with the sad { 
profession, is .arr.aycd in a decent suit of 
black. Beautiful in fij. and smooth in texture 
is his funereal r.aiment. But what is strange^ 
ho hath on his liead, a tri-ooruered oockea 
hat, from an angle* of which floats a long 
lilack weii, traiiled in a festoon down to 
his heels nc.arly. 'J’he veil floats after him 
dismally wIien-Koever he goes. He has, iie- 
sidc.s, trappings ol' black silk disposed 'in 
plaits, mucli like .an aucieiit bagwig, hanging 
about him reurwiirds. Black stoekings, shoes 
.-ind buckles, liui.sli the man of mourniiig be¬ 
low. He bears in his hand large sheets of 
ji.aper unfolded. • 

The uudei'l.aki)^ i 4 terest must bo petted 
aud cncour.aged exceedingly. Jfor 1 meet 
these gcntlemeu^at eiMy turn and corner, 
tii])pin,g along with light step and unspotted 
jiuinpa, wrapiiod up contemplatively in tilcir 
mortuary business, it must thrive, the • 
mortuary buainc.ss, the professional portion, 
that is. > 

] see him every day tripping up with 
neckclolTi most beautiful and fair to look at, 

—ringing the bell softly, and handing in his, 
document ti^ the nwid-sorvant, who takes it 
silently. Who Ipoks at it curiously, too, and 
with an eager interest: fob, in this fasltion, is 
first made knowp the death of friend or im¬ 
mediate neighbour. I remark that, on such i 
oceisiouB, the usual familiar relations of 
ladies and gentiemen in the lower ranks of 
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llifti IHPb properly suspended. My little funereal display. Who gather their Mends 
JDhtttehvoman, looks serious, and atteffipts no at a groaning board as for a festiridj and 
otmversarion, as she does with the gentlemen charteif the service of a long. tram of 
who bring her bread and milk of a morning. Keeney, Wallers, and such functionaries. 
He too,—Intelligencer, as he is called,—is who have small hoed if the survivors* 
impassive, and has his features composed to a suManoe be all swallowed up in tbp, profit- 
sad smile. Terrible nightmare this must be lost disfilay. What will the neighbours say 
HI a social system, these black spectres com- — what will the inauy-headed Mrs, Grundy 
ing to your door periodically, stalkipg m* say 1 *■ , , 

the steps at any hour, festive or ,othci wise, C(ir|pus enough my host proceeds to tell 

with their budget. It is Pale Death knocking me that these aie Dutch Keeners also, whose 
impartially at the dwellings o* the riidi and name soirtids like Huildebekoifj or Howlers, 
of the poor, fearfully remised. Conceive a You pay these gentlemen a certain conside- 
dekr friend lying sick, and in extroniity, ration, artd it'is to be presumed they will 
perhaps. What anxious beaits and troubled come and bowl over the remains with all 
saints most the news, that the sable intel- good will Working himself into righteous 
ligenoer is coming down the street set on the indignation, he anathematises the whole 
watoh t Will he pass the door I system, root and blanches. Poor soul * I 

I see, one day, a defunct borne out to be in- suspect he has had to do witli them before 
terred m an ancient chmch, and It is surpiis- now, and that they have wrung his withers 
ing to count the vast number of these gentle- sorely. 

men that wait on him to the grave. Tlio poor Those who have sojourned in France, and 
deceased is, as it weie, mobbed by them, who h.we been there .afilh'ted with lusi of 
They crowd about him in every shade of fiiend or relUivo, will call to mind the troop 
sepulchral costume tJte<cked h.)ts, cloaks, veils, of bl.ickraen m cleanly neckcloths, too, and 
darkening the an. 'JSt'y are m possession sliiumg bl.ick, \/ho are wont to make uiva- 
cf the poor remains, and iide despotically sion ot the hous» at einU dreary seasons, 
while tbcir little reign endures; .os do then They will l>o mimiful how these same bJ.iek 
undertaking biethien all tSie woiht over men would come into iurmal possessuu of 
Ternble invasion of tljC one (laik man, whom effects, sealing up cuofully, opening sc-rpt 
none has spnit oi hc^k^j "gainsay awful jilaces, ransaeVing drawers .ami tiunks, .vp 
• scmpnlousncss of white neckcloth and beadle jnaising all thuigs, with ,i ciucl exactness a. d 
I dignity, cowing uKeily the mouiuing and endless delays. 

’ bei caved. So much with respect to defunct Myn- 

“O! the vultures! the vultures'” says Leers. There are some other little points 
mine host of the Gicy-headed Noblem.in be- concerning him (when in the flesh) which 
hween his teeth (he has stolen hehiud me'may be wuith noting in tiiis ]ilnce. I am 
softly as I take the contemplative man’s le- uUcilysurpnsed at Mynheer’s not being more 
‘'creation); “they scci^t the dead from afai of a rea’hiigman. l^tliei, it should bean 
ofl^ and flock round greedily ' See tbe surprise to one wbo thinks over the luiture 
sleek rascal I how briskly he tnjis ajoug to of the man and his ways, hut sUll it 'tmams 
his work. O' the vnltuies'” to be accounted for, taking it conimciciwliy, 

“Whybo harden the intelligencers t” I how there should be so lew hook shops 
ask. " There must be necessity for them, oi in the great' towns—the great towns, — 
they could not be at all.” lor in the sm.aller yoainighthuiitliope- 

“ Ah!” says mine host with a Frenohmau’s lessly for days, and go nigli to perishing 
grimace, “you see not what a country this of for want of literary pabulum. But take 
ours is' We gioan under them we let Amsterdam—^a notable place I do suppose 
them fix their talons iii us, and yet we bear (under correction) there* arc not a dozen 
with them. And why^l because of our own book-stores m the whole city ; whidi number 
wretched prine ! " * might, under certain circumstances, be taken 

“How sol” I ask as amply sufficient for an earnest reading 

My h(»t twisted himself eel wise, as lie community. But, there is thoa the quality 
1 made answer, “ Because wc hold it a grand of these book-stores to be taken into account. 

I and glorious thing to have the vultnies at Firstly, they are small taairow places, fur- 

j our funerals. The greater number, the nished scantily with a few shelves, the whole 
I greater state. The ipore vultures, the more stock to be taken at say from three to four 

< grieL 'Pho more intelligencers, the gie.iter hundred volumes ; these, too, mostly of the 

man. The neighbours will whisperTojrether epbefberal order, political or religious. Home 
and say: Hee how great this man mnst have of the dqzen are altogether French#hnil sell 
been, having so many vultures!’’ mainly French novels, imported. Some 

I here think within myjielf of a eertoin men’s shelves^are almost filled with those on- 
people who are given to such things ns tiding little Volumes, reprints Mj|^£ngltuhL 
mutes, baton-mc n, feathei’s, and Flanders worl^ done at Leipstc, clearly bro^ht there 
horses; and of their neighboura who de- for the'Knglish pawr-by or sojourner, 
light in Wakes, contending ^ with.^ one With these deductions, tbe native book de- 
another who shall be foremost in sttchlmand seems to shrink away to very small 
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BRIST18ES AND FLINT. 


Wnii the Direct Burygold Railway was 
o])ened, nothing met the eye but clean, new 
masses oi brickwork ; gravelled roads, bright 
rails, iron gliders, lines of brilliant caiiia^'es, 
vast St iliuus, solid biidges, armies of poiiei-s, 
luMUuius waiting-rooms, palatial eutiame- 
halls, endless ooiridors, encaustic pave¬ 
ments, and Giecian {xnticos What could 
be giaudjr 1 What codld be more im]i 08 ing 1 
Eveiy director of the Bm^gold Railway 
was a nionaich, and thw chairman was 
the ;noinrch of them all. No tioublcsome 
accounts and b.d<uice sheets were there to 
damp tiie joy oi a splendid inanguratiou. 
Cir’iaclors had not sent in their supple- 
mt^itaiy ch.aiges; la«>eiB'dulls for poilii- 
j'^btuiy conflicts and the purchase of land, 
were not even copied out, much less delivei ed 
Great George Street was waiting to gather | 
btiength for a more effective spring, luul! 
Bark Stiect, for the prcoint, was perfectly 
tranquil. • 

Burygold was one of the most important 
manutucturing towns lu the coutitry. Its 
iiiclease of population, and industrial de¬ 
velopment dining the last ten years, had 
astonished < ven its most sanguine inha¬ 
bitants. Old statists staired, and could 
scaicely believe their eyes when tliey saw 
the leport ot the last census. No equ.d 
example of rapid growth and nppaient 
piosperity vas i-ecoided in the national 
annals. Its consu||^ption of raw material was 
something fabulcms; and its productions 
weie known and appreciated m every corner 
of the globe. No one could see it,—or rather 
Visit it, and try to see it,—without being at 
once impressed with an overwhelming sense 
of Its impoitance. people u(H)u pio^uicul and 
metropolitan platforms got up and descanted i 
loudly upon its “mission,” and weie re*' 
ceived with the respect due to luspired un- 
veilers of the future. No town could number 
BO many factory chimneys; no metory 
chimneys were so* lofty; no chimneys sent 
forth such volumes of smoke. You might 
pass near to it ou a sunny dn}r, and, 
mat as it was, be unaware of its existence, 
because of the self-created elqud that 
enveloped it. From a quiet country road, 
a few nilea distant, you might obMtre a 


black, dense mass of vapour in the air above 
tile trees, wliich any one would tell you vJ'as 
Bubygold. Walking through its streets you 
would be struck with the hard, diy, anxious 
expression of the men, the absence of women, 
ana the want of everything that betokened 
amusement and I'eoreatiou. It was work: 
nothing but work-one ceaseless round of 
ever-lieginning, never-ending work. Masters 
and men shared the same lot together. MAn 
had homes; but tbe>| weie never in them, 
except ior dull, we^Aj^heavy sleep: masters 
had’carriages and*mansions, but they only 
used the first to save the precious minutes, 
and they wesB never at ease or happy at 
home. What was all this unceasing labour 
for? 

No one could‘serqmv solid product spring- 
lug ftom this world of labour. CapUal was 
absorbed, and the orj was still for more. 
More capital not being forthcoming the mo¬ 
ment the cry was uttered, the Burygold 
financieis found fault with the curreniy sys¬ 
tem. The whole thing was out of order. 
The bank chartei was a worn out measoiW, 
useful m its time,^ but not adapted to the 
wants of a moi-e^ent'erprising age; it was time 
to create a new coinage, wim pa^r and a few 
strokes of the pen. Sonib iudividaals looked 
calmly on at Burygold during her struggle ; 
watched her galvanic industry; accused hitf, 
in company with every town of her kind in 
the kmgdom, of preferring extension to 
soundness of operations, and were stigmatised 
as croakers, and men of the past generation. 
Her manufacturere strove against each otiW 
indirfdually for ^uasitity without regard to 
quality of business; ^and collective^ they 
etiuve against fvery rival town of a 
kind. 

Many people wondereil there had aeii^ei* 
been a railroad to Burygold before and they 
were not at all surpnaed when, in a few 
years, the opening of S second line was an* 
uonneed—the Great Deadlock Riulway. The 
estimates upon which this new line was 
baaed were very favourable: perhaps, a trifle 
more favoiiAble than those whieh had trium¬ 
phantly placed 4he Direct Btuygold Railway 
at the head of its f^ow-undertakings in the 
stock-marketa of thia country. 

The * direetora of both oompames the 
Direct Buf^gold and the Great Deadlock— 
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vet^cotind, experienced men, vith. nononsense 
Olnitaagiaatioa abont them. They -were prac- 
jiiwl men: men wko' Idk} never had a sia^ 
dream in their luresr menwlw made their mai'k 
in actions; not in words: men fuHy up to the 
level of their time, if not a littTe In advance 
of it: men whose names were a gnarantue 
for the plain, common-sense character of what 
they did ; kindred men to those who had pro¬ 
moted Thames Tunnels, Waterloo Midges, 
uiid atrucinres, that had created ‘in the 
conu^ a disappointed and disaffected hand 
of dmaendless shareholders, but iiad increased 
the Dumber of the recognised wonders of the 
world. 

Such were the men into whose experi^nt^cd 
hands the Great Deadlock and Durygdld 
Railway enterprises had fallen; and it cannot 
be wondered at, that cnpitetl flowed in streams 
of abandonee at tbeir feet. Shareholders who 
were happy in their unbounded faith iu 
names, and their belief in exceptional profits, 
o&red their support even before it was 
asked. 

Two of the greatest men at their respecUve 
boards; in fttol, we further, and say 

two of the greatest men id the whole trading 
country, were Mr. Jupiter Bristles, and Mr. 
Hsreator Flint. Mr. Bristles was the chair¬ 
man of the Direct London and Burygold 
Bdlway, and Mr. Flint np tliJ>-eliaiiinati of 
tlio Great Deadlock RaiJVs:/. They were, 
undoubtedly, the right men in the right places. 

Mr. Jupiter Bristles was a man who was 
fully impremed with the importance of his 

K 'tion. He was always at his post; in 
j as Mra Bristles observed, in her lonely 
Diaaaion in one of the squares, *' he seemed to 
live at the railway,” lie was never happy as 
when in the board-room, or puffing along the 
platform of the Loudon terminus, with guards 
and porters touching their caps to him on 
evury side. He was always upon the spot to 
be consulted on any emergency', and was 
never so indignant as when no emergency 
arose for him to be consulted upon. Traffic- 
manageis and secKstaries were all very well 
•—clever, able, and .attentive men; but they 
fuUy understood tliat not even the most 
triniog step was to be taken without the 
sanction of M(. Biistlea Far from being 
annoyed when summoned at what many 
men would consider untimely seasons, it was 
his pride that he knew of no such seasons; 
and 'his particular instruotions were that, at 
any time at any hour of the day or night; 
on any day in the week ; in the midst of a 
dinner-part^; on Sundaty, and even in church, 
if wanted, he was, without a moment’^ hesi¬ 
tation, to be called. 

Mr. BrUUes’s rewand for all this activity, 
aod^Mentiou to the interests of‘tho share- 
Uumra wu the gratification of his sense 
Jf self-importance. He had influenoe; ha 
phad authority; and, without these fbings, he 
’^woala have withered away. He waa tfatout 
tmn.Sitfi and dressed smapulhaily afteri 


the fashion of the late Sir Robert PeeL 
In his own diniim-room he was represented 
in oil at fqll length with a bDard-voom back¬ 
ground ; bolding a roll of p<i}>er in one hand, 
and with 4the fore-finger of his other hand 
poiuting to a spot upon a map lying on the 
taUe. In. his drawing-room he was a^in 
repre^nted in oil, at full length, with a baek- 

f round of engines, bales of merebandise, a 
ridge, and a tujuel ^ while by his side was 
j a large globe on which bis fore finger was 
pointing iu much tho same manner as it did 
on the map, ’ The day, he hoped, was not far 
distant when be shonld see liis statue stand¬ 
ing in the great hail of the railway. When 
he took a party of friends along the line—a 
right or privilegfe of which he was very fond 
of availing bimseh—he considered Walt a 
great lunu, and Stephenson not to bo 
despised; but he knew of a greater thou 
either of these two—Mr, Jupiter Bristles, 
Sucli attention at all hours, and all sea¬ 
sons, " such a niar>tery of details, and such 
power of rapid generalisation,” as his par¬ 
ticular disciple and supporter at the board 
delighted to say-of liim, were not without 
their effect upon ms brother directors. With 
the exception of the preponderating influence 
of the great contractors, Messrs. Brimstone, 
Treacle, and Company, over tho affairs of the 
Direct London and Burygold Railway, Mr. 
Jupiter Bristles feigned supreme, and there 
was eveiy chance of his statue being voted 
by the board. 

Mr. Mercator Flint, the chairman of the 
Great Deadlock Railway, was a thin, severe 
man, with a ci ane-like no jk, al ways enveloped, 
night and d.i}, in a stiff Brumracl tie. Jfe 
had his weaknesses (he wanted to got into 
Parliament); but bo was careful enough 
never to show them ; and, without any com¬ 
manding power of intellect, ho impressed 
people with a notion of inexhaustible ability, 
becau'^c of his extreme caution and resei vation. 
He had the masterly talent of silence. 

Being connected with the Stock Exchange, 
he passed much of his time at the Loudon 
terminus; but ho was for above any vulgar 
gratification arising from tj|||p servility of the 
servants of the company. They touched their 
caps to him or bowed, as the case might lie; 
but he took no notice of such useless marks 


him a largo degree of ipfinence over his 
brother directors; and, with the exception of 
that retained by the great contractora, niessra. 
Fiery, Furness and Company, Mr. Mercator 
Flint’s ^wer was absolule. 

The Ifireet Burygold, and the Great Dead¬ 
lock railwitys could not exist together, run¬ 
ning to the same highly important town, 
without active rivaliy. Indeed a ailant en^ * 
oGsmter had been 'going on for some time,, 
the hnowlvigs of which had not M rekohed 
the genertd public; for its injaiwmr'VWmhe 
had not appeared in the iuuuMt^''at»oimts. 
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Thni enoonntar took the foim of what may' 
be termed the absorption of villi^es. j 

Oa eaeli #de of any main line pf railway, 
will be found a number of small places * 
boasting a chnreh, a single street, aipoBt-offioe, i 
and a population of about tWo hundred | 
feeUe nllagers. These villages ipay be five 
miles, or ten miles distant from the Ifbe the' 
railway may take; but there theg will be, as j 
sure as rivers or Boman roads. Now,theDire(lt 
Barygold and the Great Deadlock lines, both 
going to Bnrygold, ran nesrlv parallel, at 
about twenty miles distance fr^ each other 
all the way ; the villages lyjng between them. 
Who made the drst step towardti absorbing a 
village,—whether Mr. Jupiter Biistles, aided 
by Messrs. Brimstone, Treacle, and Company, 
or Mr. Mercator Flint, assibted by Messrs. 
Fiery,Furness,and Company,—it is impossible 
to say; but there was the fact, that both lines 
always reached one of these fiivoured out'j lug 
spots about the same time. The effect or so 
much costly branoh commuMoation was to 
impoverish the mainlines, without developing 
the small resources ol the hopelessly stagnant 
places. s 

When a village was annexed, the three 
inhabitants, who went once a week to Jxindon, 
were much obliged to the two einmeut chair- j 
men for their kind attention and annexation. I 
Sometimes a single passenger of not very 
powerful intellect, was rendered so unde¬ 
cided by the equal advautages of the time¬ 
tables and fares of the two rival railroads, i 
that he sank down m a helpless condition,' 
unable to choose either. I 

Not content with the almost simnltaneons 
absorption of humble villages, the antagonis¬ 
tic feeling of the two CTeat railw^ chairmen 
showed itself in no less a struggle than a 
fight for the sole traffic to and from Bury- 
gold. Fares were gradually reduced, day 
after day, and manifestos covered the walls 
of their respective railways, signed Jupiter 
Bristles, and Mercator Fuut. The public 
looked on with wonder and delight at so 
much directorial spirit; and the time came 
when the two hundred miles to Barygold and 
back could be travelled over for the absurd 
prioo of eighteen-pence. Strange people came 
out of metropolitan hiding-places-npeople who 
bad never heard of Bniygold before—treating 
themselviM, first to eighteenponnyworth of the 
J upiter Brisllesl novelly and instruction, and 
then to eighteenpennyworth from Mr. Mer¬ 
cator Flint. In return, nnoonth strangers 
from Barygold wandered about the fashion- 
aMe streets of the metropolis, dressed in 
an unknown garb, and speaking an npknown 
tongne. Engiae-driveis and guards of the 
eigbtemipenuy trains were nothing more than 
men, and oondneted their charges with a 
trite less eauthm than ustial, wh» they 
tbANighb of the absurdity of such minimised 
teresi Tharesttlt wae riut, once oi^twice, they 
nu» off fhie Bne, car into coal-tmoks, and both 
Mr. fiewdos and Mr. Mercator Flint 


discovered, to the eoBt of tkeir respective eont>- 
ponies, that eighteenpenny passengers knew 
more about Lm Osmpbelrs Oompensation 
Act, and the value of a braised head, or a 
broken limb, than aristoorstic and tegulMC 
travellers. 

*Hov long this gigantic stnigglo, as Mt. 
Bristles loved to term it, would hara lasted, 
it ia impossible to say, if it had not been 
aliru^ly brought to a close by the commereiid 
collapse 01 the important town of Bmygold. 
This produced something like a truee betwesh 
the two great chairmen; a reasonable tariff 
of fares was again resorted to; and the war¬ 
riors rested, for the present, upon their 
laurels and their losses. 

Bnrygold had over-traded itself. It had been 
a Bur>goId bonst that a retail trader could 
not be found within its precincts: everybody 
was so extremely wholesale that every form 
of currency was too restricted for Burygold’s 
vast opeiations. Capital conld not be made 
fast enough. It was time for Bnrygold to 
put her shoulder to the wheel, and re-model 
the whole financial aystem of the country; 
lor, its prodncti^^svhad been shipped to 
every part of the*globe, but it had not been 
paid for them. 

It was a sari thing to see so much energy, so 
mnch smoke, so many factory chimneys utterly 
thrown awsj'. The town looked highly prac¬ 
tical In fact wha^ was it, if it was not prac¬ 
tical ? It had no beauty to recommend it; it 
did not look like a land of dreams. Mention 
Bagdad or Constantinople at Bnrygold, and 
everybody laughed. They knew exactly what 
those places meant; — oriental indolence, 
oriental superstitien, oriental weakness of 
mind and body, orienidi inditerenee to gns, 
main-sewers, water-companies, and railroads. 
But Bnrygold^ wa*s the type of Anglo-Saxon 
energy; and its mission was to build iron 
bridges for insolvent *States ; to constrnct 
docks for conntiies that could not pay for 
them; to supply foreign armies with swords 
and fire-arms in exchange for drafts upon 
tottering treasuries; to tunnel foreign momn- 
tiins, and to drain foreign bogs. With a 
very misty prospet of remuneration ; and 
even to take its share in the oost and 
anxiety of coudiiiriing a gigantic war for 
those oriental dreamers, who were too 
lent and incapable to conduct it tbemselvss. 
This was the practical misibn which Kiry-' 
gold had claimed for itself; and, while 
ing undoubted powers to fulfil it to the 
utmost, it was in danger of perishing almost 
hopelessly in the Atempt. Its rahnneye 
toweesd upward tn they did befbre, bat 
with no crown of smoky glozy round titeir 
lofty heada Its brdkemmwn contractors 
wandered* listlessly through the mazes of 
their silent and motiOnlass machinery, cursing 
the stillnesB produced by an arbitrary law 
titat limited the issue of paper-money, by 
liking the convertibility of the bank-note. A 
little mefo tihie^ sad a fow more banking 
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fadUtieB, and Bui^gold would have been as. their time upon a bridge chewing straw, 
uotive as ever. Now, her barges were lying; and dropping stones into a small river that 
■ till and empty upon her inky canals; her j ran down to the sea. Their staple manufac- 
waggons were reposing quietly in her stables ;' tore was a Celebrated, but indigestible cheese, 
her workmen were standing in idle whispering j which cau^d the town to have a faint smelL 
groups at the comers of her black and smoky | as if suffering from defective sewerage ; and 
streets, andinnowlingmobs opposite to her their only pride was in a hard cannon-^pdl 
workhouse, wr capiwists were biting their kind of dumpling, which had been made at 
,nii^ over melancholy balance-sheets in her the principal and only hoteWaocording to a 
dingy oounting-hooses. They had been prac -1 atcniigent proviso, in tl^e lease—‘pnmter- 
ticidmen;—men who had notdreameddseams,, rupt^y, eyery day, for a period of two hna- 
but men who had acted thmn. It was a pity ‘ dred years. Th|$re was also a small ruin in. 
they had failed: but their principle—eaten- the neighbouihood the remain^ of Saint 
•ion rather than sounduess—led to ruin; and Nettlerash’s Abbey, looking very like a lai^e 
their time had come. Gothic dust-bin; dnd, up a pertain stable- 

Six months—^twelve months—^paBsc<I, and yard was a spring, dropping into a stone 
Bnrygold, instead of ** righting herself,” as basin from a rudely carved lion’s head in the 
Mr. Bristles, and also Mr. Flint, bad confi- wall. Whoever tasted the waters of this- 
deutiy predicted it would, only seemed to sink spring, to the extent of half a pint, was im- 
more helplessly and irredeemably into the mediately confined to his bed with symptoms 
mire. It Wsune evident that something New of aggravated cholera, and excited unholy 
must be struck out, to give the Great Deblock hopes in the minds of expectant legatees, 
and the Direct Burygold enterprises a lift in Such were th^hief features of Hookham- 
the market;—^to preserve the chance of Mr. on-the-Hill; whicli, added to the large semi- 
Bristles* statue being voted, and the prospect circular co-ist of mud, stones, sand, and sea- 
of the pariiamentary •fo^ibership of Mr. weed, that distinguished the port of Hookham- 
flint. This something ^w, after much iu-the-Marsh, fomm, iu the opinion of Mr. 
deliberation, turned out to be nothing more! Bristles and Messrs. Brimstone, Treacle, and 
than d plan very familiar to bpth Messrs.! Company, on the one hand, Mr. Flint and 
Brimstone and 'ireacle, and Messrs. Fiery, Messrs. Fiery, Furness, and Company, on the 
Furness, and Company, the eminent contrac-1 other, a mure than usually favourable basis for 
tors: It was spontaneously discovered, one the extension of railway enterprise. Adepu- 
morniog, by Mr. Bristles abd Mr. Flint, that tation of infiuential local individuals *fiom 
of whatever peculiar advantages their respec- Hookham-on-the-Hill, waited privately on 
live railways could boast (and it was not Mr. Mercator Flint (under the advice of 
necessary—to quote a parenthesis from the Messra Fiery, Furness, and Company), 
new proqiectuB—to enlarge upon what must, and as good as told him that his election 
be self-evident to the n^panest capacity), for that ancient town juight be con- 
they both languished 4or want of marine at- i sldered as secured, on the very day that the 
traotioua They went through an agricnltural proposed station was. opened in the Great 
country, a grazing country, an historical Hookham High Street. Messrs. Brimstone, 
country, a coal country, and a ihanufacturiug Treacle, and Company went even further in. 
country; but they commanded no seaport, no influencing Mr. Bristles; for, aided by two- 
coast town, and it was not surprising that faithful disciples of that gentleman, they 
their dividmrds languished. A Direct Bury- moved and carried at a full meeting of the 
Mid and Great Deadlock Branch to the de- Direct Burygold Board ; That iu consider- 
nghtful and salubrious coast town of Hook- ation of Mr. Bristles’s talent and energy, bis 
ham-in-the-Marsh, was a public and politic undeviatiug attention to business details, and 
demand that was not to be resisted. his praiseworthy devotion to the best interests 

Hookham-in-the-Marsh was about fifty of the Direct Loudon and Burygold BaUway, 
nules across the^untry from )^urygold; and, a sum of ona thousand pounds be set aside as 
until discoveredxty the railway surveyors, its a testimonm to be presented to him in the 
sandswere almost straugeti's to the foot-prints form of a full-length statue in stone, to be 
of dvilised man. A flag-staff, a few huts, erected upon a pedestal in ths centre of the 
two fishing smacks, 'a Mat turned upside great entrance-hull at the Loudon terminus: 
down, a wide expanse ofmud, sand, stones, and such stone statue to be executed by the eml- 
•ea-weed, composed Hookham-in-the-Marsh. neut sculptor, Mr. Attious Mallett.” 

A tittle out of the mud and water, about two These movements had the desired effect, 
miles inland, was die parent town; i^me- The .Great Deadlock Company took a loim 
^BM^jlIled Great Hookham; sometimes, lease of we stable-yard and spring, obtained 
almost imperceptible slope upward a highly scientific and incomprehensible 
ftmAne coast, oallea Hookham-on-the-Hill. medical certificate of the beuencial saline 
Jpookham-on-the-Hill had been a village properties oftbe'•rater, and built a Corinthian 
hrthe time of WiUiam' the Conqueror, and a pump-room. The Direct Burygold turned 
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of Hookhain-on-the-Hill. Both |i[r. Bristles 
and Mr. Flinty to all outward appearance, 
sank their individual and official atiimosities, 
and worked together for the pyoper and 
^eedy development of Hookham-in-the- 
Manh. Mr. Bristles, at every possible oppor¬ 
tunity, threw himself into his* faW)nrite 
statuesque attitude, with his finder pointing 
upon the map,and held for^ entnusiasticiillji 
upon the glowing future of the now bbscure 
£sliing-statiou. , 

“Noone^’ he said, “with an^ cohimercial 
discernment, could look at that vast natural 
bay—“Semicirculiir, and onl^ opdh to favour¬ 
able winds—and hesitate to predict that, 
when brought by railroad within four hours 
of the metropolis, its inevitable destiny would 
be not only to ruin Scarborough, Brighton, 
and other watering-places, but to command at 
lu.ast tifty per cent, of the shipping business of 
tjlreat Britain.” 

Mr. Flint, in his own peculiar manner, and 
in his own proper sphere, worked, like Mr. 
Bristles, for the furtherancp of the same 
■object; but, notwitlistaudii^the energy and 
ability of the two gi-eat clwrmen, they were 
unable to prevail upon any independent 
■capitalists to build upon the bleak and muddy 
shore of their hopeful watering-place. In the 
course of time, a certain number of monotonous 
white liouses, with green-shaded bow-win¬ 
dows, a bath-liouse, a railed enclosure, and 
■six floating baths, were placed upon the i)eacU 
of Hookham-in-the-Marsii; but placed with 
the capital of the two railways. Yet the 
two extensions were, looked upon with a 
large degree of public interest; and, when 
news came that tSe Great Deadlock would 
require a lofty viaduct, and the Direct Biiry- 
gold a long tunnel, these things were only 
regarded as two more great engineering 
difliculties which nature had raised for 
Anglo-f?axon energy and capital to over¬ 
come. iSo popular were tlie'Great Hookhain 
viaduct, and the Great Hookham tunnel, that 
pictui'es of tliem were drawn, engraved, and 
largely purchased by an adiuiriiig public. 
Mr. J npiter Bristles’ statue was immediately 
pvt in hand, and the parliamentary member¬ 
ship of Mr. Mercator Flint began to assume 
the appearance of an accomplishea fact. 

Tilings wont on in this^ way for some 
months, without; any material change. Mr. 
Jupiter Bristles called very often at the 
studio of Mr. Atticus Maltett, td watch the 
progress of his statue, which seemed to him 
very slow,—a fact tliat he accounted for from 
the dreamy character of tirlists, who were pot 
practical men. Mr. Mercator Flint t#as very 
busy on the Stock Exchange, and patiently 
awaited the time when he should oe entitled 
to wdrite M.P. after his name^ 

8<»ue profound writer has written, “Alas, 
for the vanity of human wishes! ” One morn¬ 
ing iftteUigence came of the doWhfal of the 
Great .Blnmkam Viaduct; and close upon it, 
came a report that the engineer of the tunnel 


could not, in Burygold fiahion, make both 
ends meet, and that the Great Hookham 
Tunnel would have to be entirely recon¬ 
structed. 

There was nothing very remarkable in 
tlijs: at the worst, the result would only bt 
some months’ delay, as the loss would fall upon 
the contractors, Messrs. Fiery, Furness, and , 
Co)npaiiy,and Messrs. Brimstone and Treacle. 
But, at tbie period, a large and important 
class of persons—perhaps the moat important 
—whom we have scarcely alluded to, because 
they always peraisted in keeping entirely in 
the background: the people who found the 
money for all this Anglo-Saxon energy on the 
pait of directors ; the shareholders—the 
silent, contented, believing, sufleriug share- 
holdi'rs—began to stand forward for a per¬ 
sonal investigation of the condition of their 
prupwty; and it was evident that a long- 
g.atliering storm was about to break. , Great 
events liave received wonderful stimulus, if 
not their origin, from very trifling causes, 

A French revolution was started by a half¬ 
crazy woman tattomi^ a child’s drum in the 
streeU of old Pilfis; and a great railway 
I'clbrm movement originated with the fall of 
the ITookhai^ Viaduct, and the misdirection 
of the Hookham Tunnel. 

Mr, Merfator Flint anticipated the investi¬ 
gation ; operated to his own advantage on 
tlie Stock Exchange, resigned his chairman¬ 
ship, and disappeared. Some years after¬ 
wards he came forward as one of the most 
energetic of the railway reformers, and his 
services were gladly accepted, upon the well- 
known principle tljjat governs the choice of 
thief-catchers. . , 

Mr. Jupiter Bristles, more confident, or 
less clear-headed,‘Stood his ground, and was 
formally expellhd from the Board-room throns 
by a committee of investigation. His status 
was ruthlessly and unfeelingly counter* 
iiiandeil when more than half-way finished. 

It was loft a mass of ungainly stone, with 
one blank sightless eye; the whole looking 
like a gigantic wen. 

Tlie two railways were caivled salkily and 
sullenly tlirough Hookham-ou-tho-Hili, to 
Hookham-in-tlig-Mgrsh, as there appear^ to 
be nothing better left to do. This watering- 
place still exists for .those who are curious to 
see it; but it does not thrive. Some umplsi 
pretend tliey like its romantic solitude f but 
their opiidon is not to be relied on. It does 
very well for young married couples who 
wish to spend an undisturbed honeymoon; 
but, even fur tliese, it is not altogether cheer¬ 
ful, aS a melancholy memory clings to it, 
beyoiiil the power of the muddy waves to 
wash awa^,—^the memory of one visitor- 
suicide ami txno visitor-idiots. As a i>ort, it 
is still iuiicceasible to a Dutch lugger. 

One investigation followed upon another, 
and it was found that there were other sores, 
in the body-politic of the Direct Burygold, 

I and the Great Deadlock, besides the Hook- 
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liipi-iBi^the'Marsfa extenaious; and that <^hcr 
nulwaya had also sores, and chairmen l|ke 
the practical Mr. Jupiter Bristles and Mr. 
Mei'cator Fliut. The great and blessed 
legacy left by the Watts Land Stepheneons of 
the past had been made the dice'boz of 
sharpers and knares, and the football of fo'ols 
and beadles incarnate. Faded widows and 
helpless orphans came with tixeir withered 
shares to the gate, and were fent enfpty 
away; weeping in the present, desbondiug 
for the future. 


THUNDER AND LKSHTNING. 

Therk are two kinds of electricity; the 
ons vitreous or positive, the other resinous or 
negative; and both kinds are produced in 
the atmosphere by various causes ; chiefly 
bv evaporation. We may form a slight 
idea of the extent of evaporation carried 
on over the whole globe—over ail the rivers 
and lakes and seas, tlie stagnant pools and 
latent, moisture, the liiddeu springs and 
boundless oceans—wl^n we remember that 
three hundred millimi!^ of hogsheads of 
water rise daily into vapour over the Modi- 
terraueuu alone. By condensatiun, or the 
change which that evaporated Vapour under- 
coes when returning to a fluid state through 
decrease of temperature ; by vegetation, % 
combustion, and by friction. This last arises 
when masses of air, moviug in contrary direc¬ 
tions, encounter each other. The friction of 
their surfaces develops electricity, which is 
especially active wheu these masses difler in 
degrees of moisture and temperature; the 
cold developing negative^ and the warm posi- 
tire, electricity. The friction of the wind, 
os it passes over trees, houj^es, mountains, and 
other high objects, is also held to set free the 
electricity of the atmosphere; so that we 
can understand why Ehunderstorms should be 
almost always accompanied by strong winds, 
and should rarely or never occur in perfectly 
stiU weather. 

Clouds charged with electiicity of one kind 
meet and coalesce in good fellowship enough ; 
but, when those which hear a different kind 
meet together, a violent shuck is the conse- 
uenoe. Bains are forufed by the meeting of 
liferent winol^ as tlmnder-storms by the 
oon^t of opposing electricities. A warm 
BoftMir, charged with moisture, meets with 
a cold wind direct from the polar regions. 
The cold north wind condenses and glob^ates 
tbe vapour, which Mis to earth in the form 
of Scotch mists or showers. 

First, before a storm mriaes, is seen the 
oirrhus; that light fibrous curl-like cloud, 
which ^ stretches in undulating waves or 
long hues over the sky, sometidies curling 
out like the lightest and ‘most graceful 
feathers, or like the sweeping grain of knotted 
woods. This broadens out into the cirrho- 
numulos, or sender cloud ; those little round 
optSBes. wbich lie near together but yet sspa- 


rate, and |Hve the mottied or, apeeli^d sktea 
whi<di iu:e ao beautiful in summer aOeraiooua 
when they bode no misshief and oott^in no 
evU. Then the cirrho-eumulns ga^en itself 
into the 'cumulus proper, or stra^ea-doud 
'—large heaped-up masses, that look like 
cai'i^ marble or sun-covered boulders 1& the 
deep blue 8ky-,-tho8e daszhng white day 
clouds which children gaze at wonderiugly 
as if they were bolid masses built up in the 
heavens, 'and which even older brains can 
scmcely cradit to be mere impouderable 
vapour. These are the furerunuem of the 
storm cloudy that dark, gr^, rugged mass,, 
with its sbarp.and jagged ei^es, from which 
stream down both h^th and destruction to 
the world below; that cloud, darker and 
more threatening than the nimbus or rain- 
cloud, with which people, who are not good 
observers, so often confound it. 

Storms never come from the perfectly uni¬ 
form and regular clouds which sometimes 
cover all the sky. Storm clouds have always 
torn and angr;j edges, as one would expect 
from them, fierce and riving as they are 
—instruments death, aud among Na¬ 

ture's earliest embudiiueuts of rage and 
devastation. Storms are many patterned. 
Franklin says that a thunder-storm never 
comes from one cloud only, and Saussure 
agrees with him; but other meteorolo¬ 
gists (notably, Bergman aud Duchamel de 
Monceau, good names enough) asseit the 
eontrary ; and Mutcovelle states, that on the 
twell'th of September, seventeen hundred and 
forty-seven, the sky at Toulouse was perfectly 
clear, except for oue little cloud, from which 
suddenly burst a thunderbolt that killed a 
woman named Bordenave as she stood before 
the house. If that unhappy femme Borde¬ 
nave bore but an indifi'erent character—if 
sorcery and the black art were included 
among her gifts—we may bo sure how I;ho 
occasion was improved by all the auti-witoh- 
craft world; and how an inevitable natural 
law was translated into a agualact of Divine 
vengeance, calculated to strike terror jjato 
the hearts of all the sabbet-haunters, loup- 
garous, broomstick-riders, black cat keepius, 
aud familial* nourishers in Toulouse. 

As stoiVus always commence with the ac- 
cumulation of the cirrhus-doud, aud as the 
cirrhus-cloud floats very high, it follows that 
storms are genei’ally very high above the 
earth. Haemtz, one of tiie greatest meteo¬ 
rologists, doubts all the travellers’ tales which 
set forth how they, the traveUei'S, journeying 
over the Alps and the Brocken have seen 
atormw forming below them. Yet Monsieur 
Abbadie found in Etiiiopia that an October 
storm wa^only about two hundred and tbirty- 
tbi-ee yards above the earth ; but the. highest 
which he noted was one in Februwy^at.amut 
two thousand two hundred and iorty yardL 
or about a mile aud a quarter. nouaw 
travels three hundred and sevefUtyiir^Ye ^latds 
per seeemd, the distance of 
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betv«eit<i&frflsah wd tdie rwort bo taken Eorked li^tnine cmnes is slender flaabe^ 

M « basie fpr osleulation by any one with generally white, W isaometiiaes blue or violet 
nerve suffickot to time a tknndewtorm by coloured, fine .aa these ifiashes are, they 
the mumte band of hia watch. often divide into three or more branchea: aa, 

Phny .says it sever thaadera & Egypt, when in seventeen hundred and eighteen, 
Fintat^ that it , never thnadera in Abys- tw^ty-fonr oharehes were atrnck in the en> 
unia^ We hnow.now that both* of ^heae vironaof Saint Pol de lAon, but only three 
assertionB are miatakea, though indeed Egypt peala of thunder were heard. The fifties of 
ia iBug^^rly exempt from frequency o^forkeddightning are most deatruclive. They 
atormj for .storma are oorfesponitent with inrenov^ere aeen to more terrible perfection 
raina, and, aa it seldom rams id Egypt, ^ than when lighting up the dark ravines and 
^tmders . ai||d lightnings are* equally rare. | black precipices of a mountainous district. 
It never xsma in Jjower Peru, or so rarely as I Even m England, among the Cumberland 
tobeotttaide all meteorologlml cousideration; mountains,the thuuder-atormahave a mtycsly 
coDseqnently, aa^ at Lima, storma of thunder, and awful sublimity which no dweller on the 
and lightning are as little known as hurri-, plains can nuderataud. Sheet lightning is 
canes of wind and rain. Storms are also r^e ‘ comparatively harmless. Some of those 
at the North Pole, and never occur in mid -1 thunderless summer lightnings are distant 
.-■ess, at a certain distance fi-om land. The' sheet lightnings, too distant to allow of the 
ndny days at Cairo are only throe or four in I thunder, which yet exists, being heard. Dark 
tlie year, the storm days are about the same | red, blue, or violet are the principal colours 
numl)er. At Calcutta the average of storm' of this form of electricity, which has neither 
days is sixty, and everywhere abroad pai'allel! the whiteness nor the swiftness of the forked. 


and with striking regolaiity. In the tropics and malm Ughtming conductors useless. On 
tliey accompany the wet seasons and the the night of the fourteenth of April, seven- 
change of the monsoons: at Calcutta, with teen hundred* and eighteen, Deslundea saw 
its sixty days of storm, not one occurs in three glebes of fire fall on the church of 
November, December, or Japuary: at Mar- Couesuon near Brest, and destroy it ut- 
tiniqne and Gaadaloupe none are known in terly; and, on the third of July, seven- 
December, January, February, or March. In teen hundred and twenty-five, during the 
mean latitudes very few storms occur in height of a thunder tempest, an enormous 
winter, and only a few in the hottest days of globe of fire fell, and killed a shepherd and 
spring and autumn: more than one half come five sheep. This was not so terrible, tAough, 
in summer, and generally in the day—rarely | as the Ethiopian storm, reported by Abbame, 
at night, either in tUb tropics or in the tempo-1 which destroyed tw8 thousand goats and the 
rateaunes. But the rule of summer storms goatherd by one ain^ie fash. We quote theje 
does not bold absolutely for all places ; fur, on assertions modestly, if somewhat doubtfnlly; 
the western coast of America, and the eastern' not presuming to place a limit to the wonder- 
shores of the Adriatic, more occur in winter ful forces of nature, of .which bhe more we 
than in summer ; in Ureece more in autumn learn the leas we seem to know, yet express- 
aud spring; in Borne there *is no difiereuce ing ourselves humlily on the nnoertaiuly of 
between summer and autumn ; at Bergen testimony, and the proneneas to exaggeration 
and at Ihc Azores, where there are winter common to humanity. The balance between 
rains, they are moat frequent in the cold and scepUcism and credulity ia the most ditfieult 
rainy weather; at Eingaton in Jamaica it of all bahmees to hold evenly, 
thunders every day for five oonsecutive | Those summer lightnings, of which. we 
monthq though the adjacent islands are have spoken, have been taken by some to 
tranquil; also at Popayau in Columbia, mean esseotialljr h&rmless inter^nges of 
daring a certain season, there is thunder electricity; the atmosphere seeking its own 
every day. . electrical equilibrium. But it will gemavdly 

Woods, moootaina, and broken land cause (not always) be found that, daring their ap- 
and attract storms; but their frequency is pearauce, there has been a storm some when 
not always referable to the Gonfiguraition of a on earth, where, what was but lambent 
district At Paris, for instance, the average sunmier lightning loathe far-ofif spectator, 
number of thunder-days is fourteen ; and i has proved to be deadly destroctive fire to 
Paris is not on a dead level; while at Benain- some Itapless dweller underneath. In a July 
villiers, between Orleans and Pitluviera, one night of seventeen hundred and eigbty-tlirce, 
of t^ flattest districts possible, tRe average De j>Saussme, at the Hd{Utal de Griaisel, 
israiaedto twenty-one. Other atmospheric under a calm ^ear sky, saw, in tiie direction 
estues, th^ must be in oper^tlcm which are of Geneva, a thick barm of <^ad^ which gave 


Mo nai e a r A*»go; forked, sheet, andj^faerieal. 1 of a stoxm.such as ttbe oldest iuhabitaut 
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' witnessed. And in eighteen han* of one fair Daphne; nor to Hp^h M»K- 

4^Fand thirteen, Howard, at Tottenham, well’s assertion that the beech, maple, 
MMw, oh the sonth-east horizon, and under a and birCh are anticonduotoM, like tmt 
ei^starry sky, some pale anmmerUghtnings, ckssto lanrel; aw to Captain Dibdin’s be* 
which proved i^terwards to be a violent lief in pines; nor, in fact, to any private 
•tom raging between Calius and Bnnkerqoe. or personal favonrite among formt-tr^s or 
The question of distant storms, and how riirubs; for they are all eqnmly dangerous to 
far the reflection of them conld be possibly human imighbours during a storm, and 
visible, and whether this sheet or niinmen equally powerful conductors; their power 
lightning oecesearily always atg&eddistant varying only as they are taller or more 
storm, was being onoe disenssea at the philo* hnmid than ti}eir fellows. 

Bophieal society of Geneva. When the meet- Thunderbolts have special rttraction to 
ing^broke xtp, the southern horizon was Ulu* certain places as well as to certain objects, 
minuted with the very form of lightning Noone iuHewGranada,saypMon8iearArago, 
under dispute. Some days after, >the news- willingly inhabits El Sitio de Tnmba Barreto, 
papers spoke of a violent stom-in the Pays near the gold mine of the Vega de Supia, 
de Vand, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria; which because of the frequency of thunderbolts 
seemed conclusive enough as to how &r there. Even while Monsieur Boussingault 
reflection could be carried, if not as to the was crossing El Sitio, the black who guided 
nniverstdly uniform character of distant sheet him was struck by lightning. La Loma de 
lip^tning. For there are, in truth, such Pitago, near Popayan, is another locality of 
things as thunderlesa summer lightnings; doubtful electric fame. A young botanist, 
li^tnings without storms and without Monsieur Plancheman, was determined to 
dangers ; and ns frequent under the tropica I cross La Lomci on a stormy day, in spite of 
as in our own temp^tyte latitudes. There j all remonstrai^s, and was struck dead by a 
is prolwbly, and more than probably, thunder j tliunderbolt. Cni the twenty-ninth of June, 
with these flashes, bat at too great a height seventeen hundred and siity-three, a thnndor- 
&om us to be heard. Besides, the higher bolt struck* the bell-tower of a certain 
the atiposphere, the more rarined it becomes, church near Laval, and, entering the chnrch, 
and the mere rarified the medium, the less caused gre.at damage; on the twentieth of 
intensity there is of sound; but we can June, seveiiteen hundred and sixty-fonr, a 
scarcely imagine that lightnings can be inter- thunderbolt struck the same bell-tower, en- 
nhnnged without any accompanying report, tered the church, and melted the same gild¬ 
er that a certain law of nature can he con- ing, blackened the same holy vessels, and in 
travened, without the intervention of any the very same spot as the preceding year, 
higher agency, or the interruption of an made anew two holes which had been filled 
opposing law.' , up. There is no mol's ^striking instance on 

\ There being lightnings without thunder, record of the uniform action of natural laira 
so there are thundci<s without lightniug. tlian this.* We believe, too, that any inhabi- 
Volney, among many 'other witnesses of tant of a mountainous district could bear 
similar phenomena, speaks &f violent thun- out our own assertion and observation, that 
derings one morning at Pontchartrain, under where once a thunderbolt had been seen to 
a clear sky, and without lightning; but, in a fall, or forked lightning to strike, there 
quarter of an hour the heavens clouded surely would "the same accidents occur 
Sickly over, and a hfeavy hailstorm fell, the during the worst storms of succeeding years, 
stones, as big as his flat. The longest than- We may be cei’tain that there is no such 
der-roU (which seems so interminable to those thing as chance in nature. Chance is simply 
who are nervous during storms) lasts only our ignorance which cannot foresee necessary 
from thirty-flve to fifty seconds; and the space consequences, because it does not understand 
of time between the roU anjl the flash varies, the foregoing laws ; there is no such thing 
according to ijistance, from five, four, three, as blind unmeaning hazard, without necessity, 
and even half a secoisl, to forty-two, forty- or without law. 

seven, forty-nine, and seventy-two seconds. Chemical, mechanical, and physical effects. 
But the haifsecoud interval is very rare, and follow on electrical phenomena; which, 
only found hi storms of the closest and most any one ‘may see repealed, on a minute 
violent oharacteri We need scarcely add, scale, by an eleetriial machine. Light- 
that the nearer a storm, the more dangerous, ning melts aud vitrifies masses of rock, 
Also, the higher the body the more Imely it sometimes covering them with a yellowish- 
ia to be struck; as, for instance, alt moim- green‘ennmel, studded with opaque orsemi- 
talns, trees, high buildings, and, in the midst! transpar^t lamps. But it has uevei* been 
of a plain, men and animals. Trees, toshes, known to melt any metallic substfmee of 
and buildings are peculiarly lightning con- a eertain thipknesa. Watch-springs,' mall 
duotOK^ and specially liable to be struck, chains, points, and parts of ivwda and 
IFOr this reason it is wise to avoid the nei^- daggers, fine lines or threads of metal,. ^ 

. hi^t^ood of tnes during a storm ; not even thin layers and washes, these have beeuki^o 
,;,tjnutiQg to we old poetic legcmd of tfaei to have been thoroughly melted 
4; iqicc^aptum of all Ibi laurel tribe, for love ning strdie. Larger masses, heavy ^ins, 
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and the like, hare been softened, and bent, at tliat moment chanting the epistle, felt aa 
and twist^ but not melted. if seized by tbe throat, and then was flung 

Beyond tbetiiuuderboUs of ordinary talk— outside the church door; the missal was 
which mean simply lightning flashes that torn from his hands, and riven to pteces. 
strike the earth—there are and actual All the dogs in the <^nrch were killed as 
thunderbolts found in several parts of the they lay or stood; and tiie officiating priest 
^obe; ponderable and tangible' boiiies; alone, clothed in silk, received no hurt, 
masses filled inside with a smooth and bril- The dogs were all killed, os we said, for 
liant glass, something like .vitrdons opal, Jightping strikes animals hi preference to 
which cuts glass and strikes fire by a hteel. men ; and numberless instances are to be met 
These bodies having been suJijeoteA to an with of animals wliich have been struck, and 
ignominious disclaimer, MonsieuiS Hagen, of human beings left harmless, in a storm, 
Khnigsberg, came forward as their demon- though, perhaps, the horse has had a rider, 
strator. During,a storm tft lUtuschen, a the ox a driver,the cow a milker, and*the 
thunderbolt fell on a birch-tree, leaving two dog a master in the act of caressing him, as 
narrow and deep cavities in the ground near the lightning fell. Nothing, indeed, is so 
the tree. Monsieur Hagen, digging very inexplicable to us as tbe choice which the 
carefully round one of these cavities, came lighlniug seems to make. Among a crowd 
upon a perfect tlmnderbolt: a pearly-gray,; of persons perhaps one or two will be struck 
vitreous mass, covered with small black spots.'and the rest saved; between two, one will 
The wonderful chemical changes and decom- , lie dead not five feet from the other, left un- 
positions which electricity makes in all i harmed. In a stable where there were thirty- 
Wrgauic bodies are too technical and too j two horses in a line, those at the two extre- 
nutnerous for description here^ | mities only were touched. The lightning 

The mechanical olTeols oyeleclricity are ' passed innocuous over intervening thirty, 
tremendous. Trees torn upr by their roots, j This was at Eambouillet, in seventeen hun- 
Isrge masses of rock burled great distances,; dred and eighty-five ; and, in eighteen hun- 
houses flung to the ground like packs of dred and eigh^ at Kvonan in bwitzerlaud, 
children’s cards, roofs and walls and fumi- five children were sitting in a row on a 
tare strewn in a helpless medley together, are bench, when a thunderstorm broke out, and 
a few of the ordinary mechanical efifects of' a flash of lightning killed the first and the 
lightning, when it strikes anything on earth. | last, leaving the centre three nnhurt, beyond 
Under the physical eflecls are ranged theja somewhat rough shaking. And of five 
carbonisation or burning of contbustible horses in a line, tlie first and last two were 
bodies; the wonderful manner in which trees! killed, while the middle one, an old blind 
are sometimes barked, and the wood ren- Dobbin, eat his hay without molestation, 
dered friable, and like dust; in .animals, the But this is a well-ki^wn electric law, if not 
loss of sight and hearing; paralysis, and apo- a well-understood one; the first and last iij 
plexy ; though this last gi-oup ou^it rightly a chain always feeling the shock the most 
to be ranked under vital or patbologicsJ powerfully, while iiT a metallic tube there is 
effects. always most ddbiage and most impression 

The most tenable storm on record is, where the lighlniug or .electric current has 
perhaps, one which occurred at the small made its ingress and egress, 
village of Cfiifiteauiienf les Hoastiers, in the A thunderbolt falling in a powder maga- 
department of the Basses-Adpes. During ser- zine, sometimes simply scatters the powder 
vice, tbe village church was struck by three about, without setting it on fire, as happened 
masses of fire, falling in succession. Niue at Iloueu on November tbe fifth, seventeen 
people were killed, eighty-two were wounded; hundred and fifty-five, and at Venice on tho 
all.had paralysed limbs, as well as other eleventh of June, seventeen hundred and 


lifeless, scarred . with numerous surface the air. There was a fearful instance of this 


the silver buckle of his shoes broken and magazine, containing above two miluons of 
thrown to the other end of the church. It pounds of guupowder,%belou^ng to Venice, 
was with great difficulty that he was rc- tbe magazine explode, and the sixth pari 
covered, but he suffered &om his wounBs for of Bresm was destroyed by the shock ; the 
two long months, during which .time he rest of the city being much shaken and 
never slept; and his arms were pandysed damaged; ^nd above three thousand people 
for ever. The ohiuroh was fill^4 vrith a thick killed. • . 

black smoke through which the only light to Photographers may recognise in the foHow- 
be seen was from the flaming of the burning iug anecdotes a greater graphic power in the 
dnlhes of the poor creatures sfruck. A violent action oflightning than in that of still 
ycMrag uhild iras tom from its mother’s arms,' ligiit In September, eighteen hundred and 
andfiongabout aizpaoesfromher; a youth,!twenty-five, bri^tine 11 Buon Servo, 
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anciiwred in the bay of Amiro, in the Adri* 
ati(^.br»a atruck by lightning. Ionian-like, a 
hoiiBeshoo was nailed to the mizen-mast; and 
at the foot of this mast sat Antonio Teodoro, 
patching hia shirt. The lightning fell, and 
the man was killed on the ap^; killed 
without wound or burning, only his needle 
found stuck into his thigh, and down his 
back a light black and blue mark, oetnUng, 
in the ^gure of the horseshoe nailed to the 
mast. 

A brigantine belonging to a Doctor Mka- 
lopnlo was struck in the Zautian roads. Five 
sailofa were at the prow ; two asleep, three 
awake. The clothes of two of the men were 
set on fire; a tliird lost every hair on liis 
body, save on his head; and a fourth was 
killed as he lay sleeping. He was lying on 
his back, and when stripped, they found on 
his left side the number forty-four distinctly 
marked,—^a mark not there previously; and 
whioli was of the size and likeness as the 
same number in metal marked on the rigging 
of the ship, and which the lightning bad 
touched in its course. ^ 

In the archives of the Academic des 
Sciences for eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, where the preceding apecdote is also 
preserved, it is related how a certain Dame 
Morosa de Laguna w'as seated at her window 
during a heavy storm. She felt a sudden 
shock, as a dash more vivid than the rest 
blinded her ; but she soon recovered, and no 
ill elleet followed. The image of a dower, 
which bad been passed over by the elective 
current, was perfectly and distinctly printed 
OB her leg; and she nei^er lost the mark to 
last day of her life. 

SEA-BBEEZES WITH' THE LONDON 

SMACK 

» 

Throw up the window; come into the 
balcony—here we are, my dear, at the sea¬ 
side. 

Yes! we have actually got away from 
town. 1 survey the oceah instead of the 
opposite houses, I smell sea-weed and salt 
water instead of smoke. Looking in the 
gla^ I see myself re%cte^ in a costume 
which would he the ruin of my character for 
respectability if I wore it ^^my own street. 
Turning affoctionat^y towards my wife, I 
behold a saucy-lookiug hat on her head in¬ 
stead of her usual quiet bonnet. Thirty 
Tears ago, when she was a young girl, the 
hat would have set off,dier youth and beauty 
beoomiugly. Now, it makes her look,^ singu- 
lariy enough, many years older than she 
is. 1 dare not aoknowledge it to her, 
•jyiyjdly venture to confess it to n^j’self, but a 
^.pipddle-aged woman in a girl’a hat is scarcely 
iNa.^hSH' anomalous sight, to my eyes, than a 
' Bw l dh ?-aged woman would be in a girl’s 
,,|4(0l4''ifro«k and frilled trousers. However, 
SktgUi^womaB appears to consider beiv 
■ a hat at the sea-side—no^ as I 


observe in some instances, even when she 
wears a wig—1 have no right to remonstrate 
with my*wife, who is still on the right side of 
fifty. I^t us keep to our national peonliari- 
ties, and let no antics in costume be too 
ridiculous for us when we are awayrfrom 
homb. 

Well, ^ I said before, we have actually 
, got away Trom 4,own. What induces me to 
repeat that extremely common-place phrase ? 
What smistei; influence is making me begin 
to doubt, !b defiance of the vriwfrom the 
window, in defiance of our conjugal change 
of costume^ in‘defiance of the salt-water 
smell in my very nostrils, whether we have 
absolutely left London behind us, after all ? 
Surely it must be the org.au playing before 
the next house ? Yes! A jLoudon organ 
has followed ns to our refuge on the coast, 
playing the well-known Ijondon tunes; 
bringing us back by the force of the most 
disagreeable of all its associations, to our 
street at home. Cun I order the dirty,* 
leering ItaliaA^ngabond to take himself out 
of hearing ? Nl(?; for hero, at the sea-side, I 
am not a housekeeper. The merciful connider- 
atiou of the English law for all men who live 
by the perpetration of nuisances, necessarily 
protects the organ and abandons «»e. There 
was a ease in point, the other day, in the 
paper. A gcutieman occupied in making 
some elaborate calculations connected with 
important public works, charges au organ- 
grinder ^itli interrupting his employment, 
and with refusing to move out of hearing. 
Tlie magistrate looks at the Act, finds that 
nobody but a housekeeper has any legal 
right to protection from organs, ascertains 
that the gentleman whose occupation has 
been fatally interrupted is a lodger only, 
and, as a matter of technical necessity, dis¬ 
misses the application. Evidently I can 
hope for no chance of peace and quiet in my 
new abode unless I can get my landlady to 
complain for me. tShe has a family of eight 
small children, and no one to look after them 
but herself. Can I expect her to find time 
to appeal to the local magietrato perpetually, 
on my behalf, even supposing (which is not 
at all probable) that the Police Act extends 
to tills place 1 Certainly not Hiis is a 
pleasant prospect, if I look to the future. 

I shall do better, however, if I occupy my^lf 
with the present only, and make my escape 
from those h^ful London tunes which are 
taking me back to town faster than the ex* 

> press train itself brought me away from it 
Let mf forgot that 1 am a tax-paying citizen 
' who helps to support his count^, and let me 
leave the emusical foreign invader who helps 
to burden it, master of the field. 

1 take my hat and fly. I hurrjr doiwa the 
lane; through the short-cut at the back of the 
stables ; a^g the dusty little- tireet wkere 
the post-omco is; round the comer by the 
chemist’s shop; past the blank wall wim the 
lett^ed boiurd - and plump pointing hand in 
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■white paint on it, whieh obligingly infoms 
me that I am oft my way to Tlie Eaplanaile, 
1 ara oat of he.anng of the organ at last, and 
the happy reauit fcdlowa—Londom takes its 
proper place, invisible and inaudible in the 
far ^^tance, and the joyons excursionist who 
writes these lines feels gratefully tha# he is 
at the sea-side agahi. , 

The Esplanade is long, find the Marin* 
Buildings beyond it are longer. The two 
lead me on, as T dawdle forward meciianically, 
to the Ker* What sounds are bUrue towards 
me by the sea-breezes 1 The notes of a brass 
band. What devisee ns I'ad-vSnce ? As I 
I live, London again ! London, under another 
musical form, following me to the sea-side 1 
I There they are, the gentlemanly German 
I instrnnientiilists; the classical, oi’chestral, 
j strictly professional street band, which c-wics 
I ils long legged music-desks about with ii, and 
j plays elaborate works by great masters, and 
! luilulgcs in the luxury of a conductor to keep 
, it in perfect order. Oidy last week these 
I accomplished sons of Orphet^lrove me fi’om 
I niy desk in London ; ami hdre they are now. 
taking the free air itself mto custody, and 
making the atmosphere metropolitan even by 
! the soa-side ! 

I Again I turn my back on tlie enemy; 

! again I fly from the sea-breeze with the 
Tjondon smack. Retracing •my steps, I get 
i out of tlie town altogether, ascend tlie cliff, 

' and walk on till I find a lonely gnlly descend- 
! jng steeply to the bench. I follow the down- 
. ward p.ith, and come out on tlie siituls. The 
I tide is at the ebb ; and the flat rocks near at 
, Imnd are richly brgwn and green with sea¬ 
weed. The long pools of water lie out beyomi 
them under the high sun, as sfllll in their 
blue briglitness as if they were fragments of 
the sky set for gems in tlie bosom of the earth. 
Farther yet., the faint, idle sea shows its 
■white wave-edges thinly and^ wearily on the 
moist brewnness of the sand? Over the low 
I horizon hangs a mist of heat which veils the 
I hulls of distant ships, and lets the sails above 
shine through softly, hanging cloud-like on 
the sky. The sultry silence is so intense that 
in .the intervals of the sea-whispering along 
the margin of the beach, I can heiy the hum 
of insects on a sun'ny spot of the cliflf above 
my head. Where the first shade oflbrs, I lie 
down on the dry sand, and give myself up 
gratefully to the stillness of the hour and the 
• beauty of the scen’e. 

My mind w.inders insensibly towards a 
certain train of familiar and favourite 
thoughts, which may one day take foigm and 
place, and go out from me into the world to 
ask such welcome as they may deserve from 
the miads of others. My stick traces strange 
figures on the sand; my eyes look absently 
out to sea; my attention to external things 
dwindles and dwindles till nothings is left of 
it. Although I am physically wide awake, 
I am mentally feat asleep and dreaming— 
dreaming happily, but not for loug. Sudden 


p a flash of lightning, a strange sound darts 
into rny earn, and startles me in one crnel mo¬ 
ment from my trance. Powers above ! Wh.at 
spectre appears before me as if it had risen 
out of the sand ? Have I taken leave of my 
senses, or is thir- vagrant stranger who has 
Btoleu on mosnddeuiy,the stui*dy old French¬ 
man with the husky voice, the guitar, and , 
th<i chincing dog—the very same individual 
who sang mefore my area railings in town 
not three days since'} It is—it is the 
man. London again 1 London in the 
loneliest sca-sliore nook that I can jSnd a 
hundred miles away from the sound of Bow 
belts! 

Thus far, the town element has presented . 
itself to me in the character of a visitor like 
myself. A very few days’ experience, how¬ 
ever, of my new abode suffices to reveal it in 
another form—in an uninistakeahly settled 
and resident a,spect. 

The shops, for exatTipl.j, are not the cha¬ 
racteristic oirs]>Tiiig of the country and the 
sea-side—they are tlio poor relations and ab¬ 
ject imitator.s of the shops in Ijondou. What 
i)u.sinea.s has my nnirine butcher to be a copy 
in miniature of my metropolltau butcher? 
Why does hg display nothing in the least 
degree suggestive of his own peenllar locality? 

1 am disgusted with the man for not wearing 
a Guernsey frock, for not having salt provi¬ 
sions ill his shop, fol- not choiiping his meat 
on a ship’s liarrel. I object to his London 
awning wlien tlie sun sliines—why is it not 
a sail ? How dare his young man who comes 
for orders take me b.ack to town by being 
just as greasy of l^ad and just as blue in 
costume as tlie young man who comes in 
London ? Only yesterday, I distinctly saw 
him bring ns our Joint m the usn,al wooden 
f ray. Wh;it does he mean by not I'eminding 
me tli.at I am at the sea-side by carrying it 
in a net ? 

Last Wednesday, we had a cold dinner. 

I sent for pickles—the loc.al pickles, I said 
distinctly, expecting to receive and eager to,' 
relish, sometliing brinily characteristic of the 
coast. There arrived instead, the familiar 
London bottle from Soho Square, with the 
familiar Londop l.-ibel, informing me that 
what my pickles had lost in attractiveness of 
colour they liiid gaftied in genuineness of 
composition. Vainly the waves murmured, 
vainly the salt breeze blow. Soho Square 
asserted itself against both, in the middle of 
the table ; and made our dinner a Lemdon 
meal. Our first breakfast was spoilf'in a 
similar manner. I came down-stairs in high 
spirits, characteristically dressed in a monkey 
jacket," characteristically hamming l^e Biy 
of Biscay.* The very first object that met 
my view on the breakfast table was a half- 
quartern loaf that might have come ont of 
S.airtt Giles’s. 

The postman again—I am so arrgty ^th 
the postmdh that I feel inclined to hit him 
every time he hands me a letter. I pat it te ; 
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auy moderate reader, whether a marine post 
man is not bound to give ua a hail instead .of 
a knock ? “ Honse, ahoy ! ”—sorely he onght 
to say, “ House, a-hoy! "! Instead of doing 
anything of the sort, he, too, sets up the 
London element at the sea-side, by kuockiitg 
like a Loudon postman. Nay more, he 
carries the base imitation a point farther, by 
' being violently angry with tue servant af ^e 
is kept waiting an instant at the door., How 
am 1 to derive benefit from the sea-side when 
this licensed tyrant comes twice a day to 
take me back to town again 1 

Thei:% are some walks about our neigh¬ 
bourhood here, some exceedingly pretty 
inland walks, which 1 am given to under¬ 
stand are in the country. I certainly do 
see cornfieldB and lanes, trees, ditches, 
stiles, cottiges, windmills, and so on. And 
yet, I really don’t know. The other day, 
when 1 thought I was walking, in pas¬ 
toral solitude, along a lonely road, I was 
overtaken by an Omnibus. 1 conld hardly: 
believe iny eyes. I said to myself, incredu- j 
lously, “ No, no; this ii^either a waggon or a J 
bathing machine.” 1 looked again, and a 
Conductor, an active, aH-observiug Cockney 
Condootor, hopped up on a !^ndon foot¬ 
board, and “ plied ” me with xi'plifted hand 
us if I liod been iu Holborn. 

This afternoon, the rain has come at lost; 
and we have been obliged to stop iu-doors 
and amuse ourselves by looking out of win¬ 
dow. What goes by iu the street, as dinuei'- 
time approacnes ? A fly—one of the Loudon 
sort, which tries to look like a private 
brougham—carrying a g^utleiuau inside, iu 
formm evening costume, witli tliat look of 
mournful expectation and stifiering self-im¬ 
portance, peculiar to Eugiishuien on their 
way to festive assemblies. Tltis is a very 
baa sign; tiie worst 1 have seen yet. Here 
ore the visitors themselves conspiring to 
poison the fresh sea-side with the unwhole¬ 
some metropolitan atmosphere. Why go to 
London dinner-parties, iu Loudon costume, 
here 1 Why not get away from town customs 
and town amusements, and establish some¬ 
thing which is characteristic in a social way 
of the free ocean on who^ie borders we live ? 
"Mr. andMiA Jones request; the company 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eobiusoa, to box the compass. 
Small and early. Bathiug-j[;o wns and slippers. 
Grog and shrimps.” Why not establish 
some such marine form of invitation as this 1 
Why not strengthen the conviction even in 
our most festive moments, that we are BtUl 
at the sea-side t 

I ^ sorry to observe it, bnt my own ser- 
VM^girl, my once trustworthy and attached 
hKaemaid, whom 1 have brought- here fOr 
benefit of her health, has ^rewarded her 
kindness by'taing his marine resi- 
dtoee as if it was his London house. One 
, Hl^t L come back late from my walk, and 1 
&id hw enjtqting the cool air of tlm evening 
area £^te here, just as 1 see her en]oy-1 


ing it at the area gate in town. Na^, more, 
as 1 approach nearer iu the dusk, I find that 
she has got* a follower on the other aide of 
th» rails, a man, 1 have learnt philo¬ 
sophy; as a iniister, I am proverbially in* 
dulgeut towtirds the little frailties of my 
duuiestCcs. ‘Abstractedly speaking, the dis¬ 
covery of the housemaid’s new sweetheart 
d^es not discompose me. My anger is solely 
aroused by tlie enure absence of characteristic 
local peculiarity in the reigning follower. 
Ibe area Lothario of the 8ea-Bid|\ is a base 
repetition of the area Lothario in town. 
He has the Same mysterioui| slouch in his 
walk ; the same sinister compromise in his 
apparel, between the dress of a broken down 
piitleman and a prosperous artis.au. He 
has also the one singularly dreary method of 
courting the opposite sex, which obtains 
among ail his clasa He stands mutely 
staring at the beloved object, first on one 
leg, then on the other; he varies the pro¬ 
ceeding by looking first over one siiouhler, 
then over the otvver ; he occasionally whistles, 
he occasionally sy-ptches his hea«l, he occa¬ 
sionally says, “Weil, I must be off.’’ Exactly 
like the man in London—iu the smallest 
particnlars, the very imago of the man in 
Loudon. No smell of shrimps about him, a 
slick inliishaud instead ofa Imathook, a long- 
tailed coat in place of a blue jacket. What 
do 1 hear my servant saying to him 7 JiiNt 
wii.'it she says under similar ciroiimstances in 
town,—“ Fine evening, ain’t it 7 ” Wrotched 
girl! why not be characteristic, and say 
“ How ’b the wind 1 ” Why not offer liis 
trousers to wasii, ami bis grog, too, to make 7 
Think of the sea breezes, Mary, and be a 
tight lass, a trim little craft, a bumboat- 
womau—^anything, anything hut a Loudon 
housemaid. 

And yet, what right have I to expect a 
marine course of conduct from my servant, 
when her betters set her the example of 
importing the London element 7 Here are 
the “swells” on the pier, surveying the sea 
through their opera-glasses, exactly as they 
survey the audience at the theatre in London. 
There are the ladies on the Esplanade, with 
nothing th^j; is not metropolitan about them,, 
except tbeir hats. The same spread of petti¬ 
coat, the same circumambient hoops, the 
same critical intensity of expression when 
they look at each other as they pass—just 
like llegent Street. Begent SU-eet, did 1 say 7 
here is a shabby man, doing his best to com¬ 
plete the disastrous analogy by thrusting a 
bill.iuto my hand as 1 walk by him. What 
is it 7 Concert at the Assembly Itooms. 
Ha! Something appropriate to the locality 
here, sui-ely 7 Madrigals of the forecastle 7 
Fishermen’s ciiqruses 7 Tiie song of the 
stroke-oar, and the coxswain’s catch? Left 
me repair to the Assembly Boom. London 
again—stop* my grog, if here is not London 
Bg^! The cnariiiing young vocalist in pink, 
satiu, the youthful tenor with the wavy 
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hair; t‘be fathorly-looking basa, with the 
(liugjr gloves. Selecliou from tlie Trovatore, 
airs frqm La Traviata. Ball later in the 
eveniug, under the direction of Mr. Whiff, 
from l^ndon. No chance, no ch*ai)ge, no 
local character. The sound of Bow-bells and 
the sound of the waves always togeth^, go 
whei-e I may. 

It is of no use, I suppose, to compliun of, 
this anomalous condition of things at the 
ee.i-side, or to offer any 8ugge8tiooa*toward8 
banishing t^ intrusive Loudoit' ekment from 
the region of the coast. So far as I can see, 
the artihuial taste of the present day appears 
to relish the sea-breeze with the London 
smack. One observation, however, 1 must 
positively take leave to make before I con¬ 
clude. It is inconceivable to me liow such a 
phrase as “ going out of town,” continues to 
exist in the language. TJ>e sooner we study 
correctness of e.xju'essiou, and banish such an 
absurd form of words from our voeabular) 
tite better. Instead of telling each other tliat 
we aie going out of town, le^us hcncefurlh 
approach nearer to the trid^, and say that 
we are going to remove front Metropolitan to 
Marine Loudon. That phrase is, 1 submit, 
strictly descriptive of what we all do now, 
when we leave the city for the const—except- 
’"g, of course, the case of any enterprising 
individual wLv may be fortpuato enough to 
make a watering.>place for himself on a desert 
island. At present I can only call to mind 
one British visitor to the sea-side who is 
entitled to assert that he has really been 
out of town. That visitor is Itobiuson 
Crusoe. 


GONE FORTH. ' 

The old, old liouse behind its silver trees. 
Resounded with a conuouree indistinct 
Of many voices, like the liuni of bees : 

Liugliter, and lung-forgntleu ontbrics, link’d 
AVuli voice of weeping sore, and loud lament 
Confined within that ancient teneiucut. 

Then, all at once 1 heard, os in a dream. 

The sound of a familiar voire, that B])oko 
The word “ llicet; ” * and as the bold stream 
Bounds into life abruptly from its rock. 

The babbling stream of erritig youth broke forth. 

To water the waste places of the earth. 

And some went down among the jungle red, 

Witli tigorous blood; some in the sea |iiat scorus 
To render up the census of its dead; 

And some sank lifeless at the very horns 
Of pious altars; some at the dull shrine, 

By sordid buman nature deem’d divine; 

And some, tlirough evil, made themselves a name ; 
And some, through good, disclaim'd ■^the names 
they made; 

And some rooeivod their recompense of shame ; 

And some put ou the purple that makes glad 
Successful souls ; and some put on the diess 
That renders men invisible in nothingness. 


* Ifou may go. 


Tliun, last, tiio reverend inastcr of the flock. 

In pastoral offices grown old and grey. 

Obey’d the woid for foity yesn he spoke. 

And left his fold, and slowly pou'd away : 

His mirk was done, llicet, be lias gone, 

And o’er tlie old school-house silence its spell has 
> ‘ thrown! 


, . . MY LADY LUDLOW. 

• CHAPTER THE EIJEVENTH. 

But I don't see how my Luly could thiuk 
it was over-educ.itioii that made Harry Greg- 
sen break his thigh, for the maimer iu which 
he met with the accident was this; 

Mr. Horner, who had fallen sadly out of 
health since liis wife’s death, had attached 
himself greatly to Harry Gregson, Now, 
Mr. Horner had a cold manner to everyone, 
and never spoke more than was necessary at 
the best of times. And, latterly, it had not 
been the best of times with him. I daresav 
he had had some causes fur anxiety (of whica 
I knew nothing) aliout my lady’s affairs; 
and he was evidently annoyed by my lady's 
whim (as he once inadvertently called it) of 
placing Miss Galindo under him in the 
position of a clerk. Yet he had always peeu 
friends, iu hi^quiet way, with Miss Galindo, 
and she devoted herself to her new oocu- 
palion with diligence and punotoality, 
although more than .once she had moaned to 
me over the orders for needlework which 
had been sent to her, and which, owing to 
her occupation iu the service of Lady Lud¬ 
low, she had been unable to fulfil. 

The only living creature to whom the 
staid Mr. Homer coiAd be said to be attached 
was Harry Gregson. To my lady ho was 
faithful and devoted servant, looking keeuly 
after her iutei'csts, aud anxious to forward 
them at any cost of troqble to himself. But 
the more shrewd Mr. Homer was, the more 
probability was there of his beiug annoyed at 
certain peculiarities of opinion wTiich my lady 
held with a quiet, gentle pertinacity; against 
which no arguments, based on mere worldly 
and business calculations, made any way. This 
frequent opposition to views whichMr.Horner 
entertained, although it did not interfere 
with the sincerd re^ct which the lady and 
the steward felt for each other, yet prevenied 
any warmer feellug of affection from coming in.. 
It seems strange to say it, but 1 must repeat 
it; the onl^^eraon for whom, since his wife's 
death, Mr. JHoraer seemed to feel any lov^ 
was the little imp H^ry Gregson, with his 
bright, watchful eye^ his tangled hair hail¬ 
ing ri^it down to his eyebrows, for all the 
world like a Skye terrier. This lad, half 
gipsy, aitd^whole poacher, as many people 
esteemed him, hung abont the silent, respect¬ 
able, staid Mr. Homeir,, aud followed bis 
steps with something of the affectionate 
fidelity of the dog whom be resembled. I 
suspect thif demonstratiou of attachment to 
his person on Harry Gregson’s' part iras 
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what'iron Mr. Hornert regard. In the first “Yoa see, my dear;” she said, “the little 
instance, the steward bad only chbseu the lad poacher has taken some unaccountable fancy 
out as the cleverest instrument he could find to my master.” (This was the name by 
for his purpose; and 1 don’t mean to say which-Iti^ss Galindo always spoke of Mr. 
that, if Barry had not been almost as shrewa Horner to me, ever since she had been, as 
as Mr. Horner himself was, both by original she called it, appointed his clerk.) ,, 
disposition and snlisequent experience, the “ Mow if I had twenty hearts to lose, I 
steward would hnve taken to him as he did, never could spai-e a bit of one of them for 
let the lad have shown ever so mucbageo- ^hat good,'" grey,, square, severe mtin. But 
tion for him. " , difiereht people have difiereut tastes, and 

But even to Harry Mr. Horner was silent, here is th'at little imp of a gipsy-tinker ready 
Still it was pleasant to find himself in many to turn slav^for my master; aud,pdd enough, 
ways |0 readily understood ; to perceive that my master,—who, I should have said before- 
the crumbs of knowledge he lot full were hand, wouldiiavC made short work of imp, 


the crumbs of knowledge he lot full were hand, wouldiiavC made shof't work of imp, 

S 'cked up by his little follower, and hoarded and imp’s family, and have sent Hall, the 
se gold; that here was one to hate the Bang-Beggar after them in no time—my 
persons and things whom Mr. Honier coldly master, as they tell me, is in his way quite 
disliked, and to reverence and admire all fond of the lad, and if he could, without 


those for whom he bad any regard 


vexing my lady too much, he would have 


Horner had never had a child, and uncon- made him what the folks here call a Latiner. 
Bdously, 1 suppose, something of the paternal However, last night it seems that there was 
feeling' had begun to develope itself in him a letter of some importance forgotten (I 
towai^ Harry Gregson. I heard one or two can’t tell you what it was about, my dear, 
things from different people which have though I knoWi perfectly well, but ‘service* 
adways made me fajjey that Mr. Horner oblige,’ aswell^i ‘noblesse,’ and you must 
Bomretly and almost unconsciously hoped that take my word for it tliat it was important, 
H arry Gregson might be trained so as to be I and one that I’m surprised my master 
first liis clerk, and next his qssistaut, and could foiget), till too late for the post, 
finally his successor in his stewardship to the (The poor, good, orderly man is not wli.at 
Hanbury estates. he was before his wife’s death. Well, it 

Harry’s disgrace with my lady, in conse- seems that he vwas sore annoyed by his 

t uence of his reading' the letter, was a forgetfulness, .and well he might be. And 
eeper blow to Mr. Homer than his quiet it was all tlie more vexatious as he had 
manuer would ever have led any one to sup- no one to blame but himself. As for that 
pose, or than Lady Ludlow ever dreamed of matter, I always scold somelwdy else when 
Inflicting, I am sure. I’m in fault; bat 1 suppose my master would 

Probably Harry had ajsbort, stem rebuke never think of doing that, else it’s a mighty 
fivm Mr. Horner at the tunc, for his manner roliefl However, he could cat no tea, and 
was always hard even to those he cared for was altogifthcr put out and gloomy. And 
the most But Harry’s Idve was not to be tlie little faithful imp-lad, perceiving all this 
daunted or quelled by a few sharp worda I 1 suppose, got up like a page in an old ballad, 
daresay, from what I beard of them after- and said he would run mr his life acro-ss 
wards, thcit Hany accompanied Mr, Horner country to Comberford, and see if he could 
in his wtJk over the form the very day of not get there before the bags were made np. 
the rebuke; bis presence apparently nn- So my master gave him the letter, aud 
noticed by the agent, by whom his absence nothing more was heard of the poor fellow 
would have been painfully felt nevertheless, till this morning, for the Cither thought his 
That was the way of it, as 1 have been told, son was sleeping in Mr. Homer’s barn, as he 
Mr. Homer never bade Harry go with him ; does occasionally it seems, and my master 
never thanked him for going or being at his as was very natural, that ho had gone to 
heehs ready td run on any errands, straight his father’s.” 

as the crow flies to his poin);, and back to “Aud he had fallen down the old stone 
heel in as short a time as possible. Yet, if quarry, had he not ? ” , 

Harry were away, Mk Homer never in- “Yes, sure enough. Mr. Gray had been 
qnired the reason from any of the men who up here, fretting my lady Vith some of his 
might 1^ supposed to know if he were new-fangled schemes, and because the young 
defined by his falbet^ier otherwise engaged; man could not have it all his own way, from 
he never asked Harry himself where had what J. undetatand, he was put out, and 
been. But Miss Galindo said that those thought he would go home by the back lane, 
labour^ who knew Mr. Homer well told instead of through the village, where the 
herip^e was always more quick-eyed to folks would notice if the parson looked glum. 
sUiKsomings, more savage-like in fault-find- But, however, it was a mercy, and 1 don’t 
jpRm those days when the lad was absent, mind saying so, ay, and meaning it too, 
JkMbs Galindo, indeed, was my great autho- though it may be like methodism, for as Mr. 
Vty fyc most of the vUlnge news which I Gray walked by the quarry he heard a groan, 
She it' was who gave mi the parti^ and at first he thought it was a lamb &lleu 
O^an eff poor Harry’s accident. ^ dovm; and he stood still, and tiien he heard 
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ittAgmn; and then I suppose he looked down 
and saw Han^. So he let himself down- by 
the bohghs of the trees to the leilge where 
Hiirry lay half dead, and with his poor thigh 
broken. There he had lain ever since the 
nigltt before ; he had been returning to tell 
the luaater that he had safely postea the 
letter, and the first words he saidrwhen they 
recovered him from the exhausted s^ate h# 
was in, were ” (Miss Galindo tried.hard not 
to whimper as she said it), “ ‘Jt^as in time, 
sir, 1 see’t it put in the bag With my own 
eyes.’ ” , . , 

“ ]>iit where is he ? ” asked 1. “ IIow did 
Mi‘. Gray get him out ? ” 

“Ay ! there it is, you see. Why the old 
gentleman (1 daren’t say Devil in I^ady 
Ludlow’s house), is not so black as he is 
painted ; and Mr. Gray must have a deai of 
good in linn, as I say at times; and then at 
others, when he has gone against mo, I can’t 
be.Ti* him, and think hanging too good for 
him. r.ut he lifted the poor kd, as if he had 
boon a baby, I suppose, aud^aniod him up 
the gi-cat ledges that were Crmorly used for 
steps ; and laid him soft and c.asy on the way- 
side grass, and ran home and got help and a 
door, and had him carried to his house, and 
laid oil his bed ; and then somehow, for the 
first time either he or any one else perceived 
it, he himself was all ovet blood—his ow^n 
blood—^lio bad broken a blood-vessel; and 
tiiere he lies in the little dressing-room, as 
W'liite and as still as if he w'cre dead ; and 
the little imp in Mr. Gray’s own bed, sound 
asleep, now his leg is set, just as if linen 
shifils and a feathea bed were his native ele- 
iiiciit, as one. may say. Ileally.now he is 
doing so well, I’ve no patience with him lying 
there where Mr. Gray ought to be. It is just 
what my lady always prophesied would come 
to pass, if there was any confusion of ranks.” 

“ Poor Mr. Gray! ” said I, thinking of his 
fiushed face, and his feverish, restless ways 
when he had been calling on my lady not an 
hour before his exertions on Harry’s behalf. 
And I told Mias Galindo how ill I had 
thought him. 

•“Yes,” said she. “And that was the reason 
iny lady had sent for Doctor Tre^r. Well, 
it has fallen out admirably, for he looked well 
after that old donkey of a Prince, and saw 
that he made no'blunders.” 

Now “ that old jdonkey of a Prince" meant 
the -village surgeon, Mr. Prince, between 
-whom and Miss Galindo there was war to 
the knife, as they often met in the cottages, 
when there was uluess, and she had he* queer, 
odd recipes, which he, with his grand phar¬ 
macopoeia, held in infinite contempt, and the 
conseqaence of their squabblin had been, 
not long before this very tinft, tuat he had 
established « kind of rule, that into whatever 
aick room Miss Galindo was admitted, there 
he refused to visit But Miss Galindo’s fire- 
Bcriptions and visits cost nothing, and were 
oft^ badted by kitchen-physic; so, though 


it -was true that she never came but she 
scolded about something or other, slm was 
generally preferred as medical attendant to 
Mr. Prince. 

“ Yes, the oW donkey is obliged to tolerate 
me, and be civil to me; for yo» see I got 
there first, and had possession as it were, and 
yet my lord the donkey likes the credit of 
attending the parson, and being in consulta¬ 
tion with Efa grand a conuty-towii doctor as 
Doctor Trevto’. And Doctor Trevor is an 
old friend of mine” (she sighed a little, some 
time I may tell you why), “ and trouts me 
with infinite bowing and respect; so the 
donkey, not to be out of medical fashion, 
bow.stoo, though it is sadly against the grain: 
and he ]mllcd a face as if he had heard a 
8late-y)eueil gritting against a slate, when I 
told Doctor Trevor 1 meant to sit up with 
the two lads, for 1 call Mr. Gray little more 
titan a lad, and a pretty conceited one, too, 
at times.” 

“ But why should you sit up, Miss Galindo 1 
It will tire you sadly.” 

“ Not it. You sac there is Gregsrm’s 
motliL-r to keep quiet; for she sits by her lad, 
fretting and sobbing, so tlmt I’m afraid of 
her disturbing Mr. Gray; and-there’s Mr. 
Gray to keep quiet, for Doctor Ti-evor says 
his life depends on it; and there is medicine 
to be given to the one, and bandages to be 
at tended to for the other; and the wild 
horde of gypsy bi-others and sisters to be 
turned out, and the father to be held in from 
showing too much gratitude to Mr. Gray, 
who can’t bear it,—and who is to do it all, 
but me ? The only servant is old lame Betty, 
who once lived with mo, and would leave nie 
because she said ^I was always bothering— 
(there was a gqod *deal of truth in what she 
said, I grant, but she need not have said it; 
a good deal of truth is best lot alone at the 
bottom of the well), and what can she do,— 
deaf as ever she c;iu be, too 1” 

So Miss Galindo went her ways; bat not 
the less was she at her post in the mornmg ; 
a little crosser and more silent than usttid i 
but the first was not to be wondered at, and 
the last was rather a blessing. 

Lady Ludlow* bs<hbeen extremely anxious 
both about Mr. Grav and Harry Qrataon. 
Kind and thoughtful in any case of illneai 
and accident, she always was; but somehow, 
in this, the feeling that she was not qui te ■ ■ ■■ ■ 
what shall I call it ?—“friends” seemshardlv 
the right word to use as to the poanbls feel¬ 
ing between the Countess Ludlow and the 
little vagabond messenger, who had only 
once been in her presence,—that she had 
hardly parted from either as she could h.wo 
wished to do, had death been near, made her 
more tlian usually anxious. Doctor Trevor 
was not to spare obtaining the best tnsdieal 
advice the county could afford ; whatever he 
ordered in the way of diet was to be prepared 
under Mil. Medlioott’s own eye, and sent 
down from the Hall to the Parsonage. As 
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Mr. Homer had piven somewhat similar arguments of this thing or t’other. For pite I 
directions, in the case of Harry Gregaon at thii^g, you see, poor felJow! he has nerer ' 

least, there was rather a multiplicity of couii- been able to argue, or hardly indeed to speak, i 

sellors and dainties, than any lack of them, for Doctor»Trevor has been very peremptory. ' 
And the second night Mr. Horner insisted So there’s been no scope fur arming 1 But 

on taking the superintendence of the nursing wh.at I mean is this:—When I see a sick j 

himself and sate and snored by Harry’s l>ed- man tlRnkihg always of others, and never of 
side, while the poor, exhausted mother lay himself; }ia^/icnt, humble—a trifle too mucli 
by her child,—thinking that she watcltedlat times, for I’va caught’him praying to be 
him, but ill reality fast asleepi as Miss | forgiven for having neglected his work as a 
Galindo told us; for, distrusting any one’s parish priesV* r(Mis3 Galindo was making 
powers of watching and nursing but lier own, horrible facds, to keep back tearsf«queezmg 
she had stolen across the quiet village street up her eyes in a way wliich would have 
in doaK and dressing-gown, and found Mr. amused me al anjr other time, hut when she 
Gray in vain trying to reach tlie cup of was sfieaking of Mr. Gray); “ when I see a 
barley-water which Mr. Horner had placed downright, good, religious man, I’m apt to 
just beyond his reach. think he’s got hold of the right clue, and that 

In consequence of Mr. Gray’s illness, we I can do no better than hold on by the tails of 
had to have a strange curate to do duty ; his coat and shut my eyes, if we’ve got to go 
a man who dropped his h’s, and hurried j over doubtful places on our road to Heaven, 
through the service, and yet had time enough So, luy lady, you must excuse me, if when he 
to stand in luy lady’s way, bowing to her as gets about again, he is ail agog about a 
she came out of church, and so subservieut Sunday school, for if he is, 1 shall be agog 
in manner, that I believe that sooner than too, and jierhap^ twice as bad as him, for, you 
remain unnoticed by a couutess, he would see. I’ve a strong couslitution comjiarcd to 
have preferred being scolded, or even ciifl'etl. j his, and strong ways of speaking and acting. 
Now I found out, that great as was my lady’s: And I tell your ladyship this now, because I 
liking and approval of respeef, nay, even j think from your rank—and etill more, if 1 
reverence, being paid to lier as a person of | may say so, for all your kindness to me long 
quality,—sort of tribute to her Order, ago, down to this very day—you’ve a right 
which she had no individual right to remit, to be flint told of anything about me. Change 
or, indeed, not to exact,-^yet she, being per- of opinion I can’t exactly call it, for 1 don’t 
sonally simple, sincere, and holding herself see the good of schools and teaching ABC, 
in low esteem, could not endure auything like | any more than 1 did before, only Mr. Gray 
the servility of Mr. Crosse, the temporary i does, so I’m to shut my eyes, and leap over 
curate. She grew absolutely to loathe his | the ditch to the side of education. I’ve told 
perpetual smiling aud bpwing; his instant Sally already, that if shesdoea not mind lier 
agreement with the slightest opinion she work, but stands gossiping with Nellv Mather, 
uttered; his veering round as she blew the I’ll teach lier her lessons; and I’ve never 
wind. I have often said ftiat my lady did caught her with old Nelly since.” 
not talk much, as she might have done bad 1 tliiuk Miss Galindo’s desertion to Mr. 
she lived among her equals. But we all Gray’s opinions in this matter hurl my lady 
loved her so ranch, that vfe had learnt to just a little bit; |)ut she only said : 
interpret all her little ways pretty truly ; “ Of course, if the parishioners wish for it, 

and I knew what particular turns of her Mr. Gray must have his Sunday-school 1 j 

head, and contractions of her delicate fingers shall, in tiiat case, withdraw my opposition. ! 

meant, as well as if she had expressed I am sorry I cannot change my opinions as i 
hei-self in words. I began to suspect that easily as you.” j 

my lady would be very thankful to My lady made hei’self smile as she said I 

have Mr. Gray about again, and doiug his this. Misa- Galiudo saw it was an effort to 

duty seven ^th a conscientiousness that do so. She thought a minute before she 
might amount to worrying, himself, and spoke again. 

fidgeting others ; and, although Mr. Gray “ Your ladyship has not sean Mr. Gray as 
might bold her opinions In as little esteem as intimately as 1 have done. That's one 
those of any simple gentlewoman, she was thing. Bu^ os for the parishioners, they 
too sensiUe not to feel how much flavour will follow your ladyshipa lead in every- 
there was in his conversation, compered to thing; so there is no chance of their wishing 
that of Mr. Crosse, who was only her^taate- for a Sqnday-schooL” 
lettecho. “I have never done anything to make- 

i As for Miss Galindo, she was utterly and them follow my lead, as you cjdl it, Miss 
.'entirely a partisan of Mr.Gray’s, almost ever Galindo,” said my lady, gravely. 

‘ since she had begun to nurse kim during Ms “Yes, you have,” replied Miss Galindo, 
illness. bluntly: and then, correctine herself, she 

“ You know I never set up for reasonable- said, ** Begging your ladysbipe pardon, you 
ness, my lady. So I don’t pretend to say, as have. Your ancestors have lived here time 
I might do if I were a sensible vioman and out of mind, and have owned the land on 
all tl^—that Z am convinced by Mr. Gray’s which their forefathers have lived ever since 
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there -wero forefathers. You yourself were 
I bora amongst them, and have been like a 
I little queen to them ever since. 1 might 
I say, and tWy’ve never known youf ladyship 
do anything but what was kind and gentle; 
butj’ll leave fine speeches about your lady¬ 
ship to Mr, Crosse. Only you, my lady, lead 
I the thoughts of the parish ; and s^ve some of 
I them a world of trouble, for.they could neveg 
I tell what was right if they had to think for 
themselves. It’s all quite rjght tlmt they 
should be ^guided by you, my liWy,—^if only 
j you would agree with Mr. Gray.” 

“ Well,” said piy lady, “ Ptola"liira only the 
lost day that he was here, that I would think 
about it. 1 do believe 1 could make up my 
mind on certain subjects better if I were 
left alone, than while being constantly talked 
to about them.” 

My lady said this in her usual soft tones ; 
but the words had a tinge of impatience about 
them ; indeed, she was more ruffled than I 
, had often seen her ; but, checking heraelf in 
an instant, she said : J 

\ “You don't know how l|/r. Horner drags 
in this subject of education apropos of every- 
I thing. Not that he says much about it at 
any time ; it is not Ids way. But he cannot 
let the thing alone.” 

“1 know why, my lady,” said Miss Oa- 
lindo. That poor hwl, Harry Gregson, will 
never be able to earn Ids liveliliood in any 
active w.iy, but will be lame for life. Now, 
Mr. Horner thinks more of Harry than of 
any one else in the world,—except, perliaps, 
your ladyship.” Was it not a pretty com¬ 
panionship for mv lady ? " And he has 

pliemcs of his own mr teaching Hai ry; and 
if Mr. Gray could but have hi8\chool, Mr. 
Horner and he think Harry might be school¬ 
master, us your ladyship would not like to 
have him coming to you as stoward's clerk. 
I wish your ladyship would fall into this 
plan ; Mr. Gray has it so at’heart.” 

Miss Galindo looked wistfully at my lady 
as she said this. But my lady only aaiil, 
drily, and rising at the same time, as if to 
cm! the conversation: 

So ! Mr. Uorncr and Mr. Gray seem to 
h.ave gone a long way in advance pf my con¬ 
sent to their plans.” 

“ There !" exclaimed Miss Galindo, as my 
lady left the room, with an apology fur going 
away ; “ 1 have gone and done mischief with 
• my long, stupid tbngue. To be lure, people 
pliin a Ipng way a-head of to-day; more 
especially when one is a sick man, lying all 
through the weary day on a sofa.” 

“Mpr lady will soon gut over her‘annoy¬ 
ance,’’ said I, as it were apologetically. 1 
only stopped Miss Galindo’s sell-reproaches 
to draw down her wrath npop myself. 

“ And has not she a right to be annoyed 
with me, if she likes, and to keep annoyed os 
loug as sbe likes ? Am I com|>laiiiing' of: 
her, that you need tell me that ? Li,“t me I 
j tell you, I have known my lady this thirty' 


years; and if she were to take me by the 
shoalders, and turn me out of the house, I 
should only love her the moi'e. So don’t you 
think to come between us with ai^ little 
mincing, peaee-making speeches. 1 have 
befitx a mischief making parrot, and I like 
her the better for being vexed with me. So 

f oodbye to you. Miss; and wait till you 
upwt Lady Ludlow as well as I do, before 
you iiq&t 4hink of telling me she will soon 
get over her annoyance 1 ” And off Miss 
Galindo went. 

1 could not exactly tell what I had done 
wrong ; but I took eire never again tft come 
in between my lady and her by any remark 
about the one to the other; for I saw that 
some most powerful bond of grateful affection 
made Miss Galindo almost worship my lady. 

Meanwhile, Harry Gregson was limping a 
little about in the village, stjll finding his 
home in Mr. Gray’s house; for there he. 
could most conveniently be kept under the 
doctor’s eye, and receive the requisite care, 
and enjoy the requisite uourislimeiit. Aa 
soon aa he was a littli^better, ho was to go to 
Mr. Horner's house ; but, as the steward 
lived some distance out of the way, and was 
much from home, he had agreed to leave 
Harry at tlie house to which he had first 
been taken, until he was quite strong again; 
and tlie more willingly, I suspect, from what 
I heard afterwards) Itecause Mr. Gray mve 
up all the little strength of speaking wmch 
he had, to teaching Harry in the very manner 
wliicli Mr. Horner most desired. 

As for Greg.son the father—^he—wihl man 
of the woods, poacher, tinker, jaek-of-all- 
trades—w.-is getting tamed by this kindnqjsa 
to his child. Hitherto his h.and had been 
against every man>, aa every man’s had been 
against him. Thjit affair before the justice, 
which I told you about, when Mr. Gray and 
even my lady had interested themselves to 
get liim released from unjust imprisonment^ 
was the first bit of justice he had ever met 
with; it attracted him to the people, and 
attached him to the spot on which he liad but 
squatted for a time. I am not sure if any of 
the villagers were grateful to him for re¬ 
maining in their ngiglibonrhood, instead of 
dec<amping as h*e had often done befoi|, for 
good reasons, doubtiess, of personal safety. 
Harry was oufy one out of a brood of ten or 
twelve cbildreu, soiqe of whom had earned 
for themselves no good character in service: 
one, indeed, had been actually trouspoi'ted 
for a robbery committed in a distant part of 
the county; and the tale was yet told in the 
villagi of how Gregson the father came back 
from the tml in a state of wild rage, striding 
through tlje place, and uttering oaths of ven¬ 
geance to himqplf,his neat black eyes gleam¬ 
ing out of his matted hair, and his arms 
working by his side, and now and then tossed 
: up in his impotent despair. As 1 heard the 
[ account, kjs wife followed him, child-laden 
i and weeping. After this they had vanished 
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Tke Gregsons httd re-appeared much about about Fulmer Hale’s bam. 
the same time that Mr. Gray oaine to Han- This was not my dear Jady’s fault; no .one 
bary. He had either never heard of tl)eir ^ could have been more attentive in every^way 
evil charaoterj or considered that it gave to the slightest possible want of either of the 
them all the more daims upon his Christian invalids, specially of Mr. Gray. A nd ahe 
care, and the end of it was tliat this iroj^gb, ^ould have gou^ to see him at his own house, 
untinned, strong giant of ^a heathen.^Yun loyal as she'seut him word, but that her foot had 
slave' to the weak, hectic, nervous, self-dis- slipped dpou the polished oak staircase, .and 
trustful person. Gregsou had also a kind of her ancle h*d been sprained. ^ 
grumbling respect for Mr. Horner; he did | So we had never seen Mr. Gray since his 
not quite like the steward’s monopoly of his illness, wUslt oile November day he was 
a«Ty; the mother submitted to that with a, announced as wishing to s^ak to my lady, 
better grace, swallowing down her maternal • She was sitting in her room—<the room m 
jealousy in the prospect of her ishild’s ad- which 1 lay now pretty constantly—and I 
vanoement to a better and more respectable remember she looked startled when word 
position than that in which his parents had was brought to her of Mr. Gray’s being at 
struggled through life. But Mr. Horner, the the Hall. 

steward, and Cregson, Oie poacher and | She could not go to him, she was too larao 
squatter, had come into disagreeable contact; for that, so she bade him be shown into 
too (jfteu in foimer days for, them to be. where she sate. 

pei-fectly cordial at any future lime. Even! “ Such a daWor him to go out!” she ex- 

now, when there was ;io immediate cause for | claimed, looking at the fog which had crept 
anything but gratitude for bis child’s sake on' up to the windows, and was sapping the little 
Gregson’s part, he would skulk out of Mr. I remaining life in the briUiaut Virginian 
Horner’s way, if he saw him coming ; and it creeper leaves that drapeiied the house on 
took all Mr. Hmuer’s natural reserve and the terrace side. 

acquired self-restraint to keep him from He canio in wliite, trembling, his large 
occasionally holding up his father’s life as a eye,s wild and dilated. He hastened up to 
warning to Harry. NowGregsou had nothing Lady Ludlow’s chair, and, to my surprise, 
of this desire for avoidance with regard to i took one of her bauds and kissed it, with- 
Mr. Gray. The poacher had a feeling of j out speaking, yet shaking all over, 
physical protection towards the parson ;[ « Mr. Gray !” said she quidtly, witii sharp, 

while the latter had shown the moral courage, I tremulous apprehension of some unknown 
without which Gregsou would never have evil. “What is it 1 There is somethinuu- 
ipspeeted him, in comifig right down upon usual about you.” * * 

him more than once in the exercise of un-| “ SometRiiig unusual has occurred,” replied 
lawful pursuits, and simply and boldly telling he, forcing his words to be calm, as with a 
him he was doing wrong, with such a quiet j great effort. “A gentleman came to my 
reliance upon Gregsou’s better feeling, at the | honse, not half-au-hour ^o—a Mr. Howard, 
same time, that the strong poacher could not He came straight from Vienna.” 
have lifted a finger against Mr. Gray, though « My son ! ” said my dear lady, stretching' 
it had been to save himself from being aiqjre- out hei- arms ia dumb quesliouing attitude. 
bended and taken to the lock-nps the very «The Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
next hour. He had rather listmied to the away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
parson’s bold words with an approving But my poor lady could not echo tlie words. 
Brnfle, much as Mr. Gulliver might have He was the last remaining child. And once 


hearkened to a lecture from a Lilliputian, she had b^en the Joyful motiier of nine. 
But.when irave words passed into kind ___ 


deeds^ Gregaon's heartimutelv acknowledged 
its master and keeper. And the beauty of it 
all was, that Mr. Gray.knew notblng of tlio 
good work be had done, or recognised him¬ 
self as the instrument which Qod had em¬ 
ployed. He thanked Qod, it is true, fervently 
and often, that the work was done; and 
loved the wild man for his rough gratitude; 
but it never occurred to the poor young 
alergymati, Ivina on his tuck-bed. and r»*aviuz. 


GEETEUDE’S WYOMING. 

Turuf. is a coal-mine where once upon a 
time, if Thomas Campbell’s poetry be fact. 

The shepherd swum had nought to do 
. Bn| feed their flocks on green deeUvitica. 

In the matter of vegetation it Is.tferue. that 


as Miss uaiindo had tohl qs he did, to be, it is twenty-one miles long and three miles 
fergiveB for his unprofitable life, to tliink of i broad. Possimy there is no eapeBial gna- 
Grqgeon’s reclaimed soul as anytlnog with routes of happiness in those dimenriona; 
whidii he had to do. It was now more than' But it ia*a valley of rich plains here level, 
three months since Mr. Gray Imd been at' and here rolling, between twolia^ of till 
Shinbuiy Oourt, During all that tUne he 1 or -mbantain; one a luxuriant upll^ 
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the other a steep ranjge, pictaresqiiie with the enough to cause one Connecticut soldier w1k> 
wildness of diff, forest, and ravine. There is begged fur an army of freeholdera when he 
a pretty lake; there is the river winding bad men to lead into battle, to tell to a 
through the vale, receiving mountain tor- Pennsylvanian ^e story of the dying .slave, 


the river is aometiines glittering id th* sun, he replied. “ The loss is yours.” FinaHy tho 
reflecting hill and sky in its clear water; men of Connecticut prevailed; although three 
sometimes buried under g^een bowm-a of| tim^s driven from the valley, and obliged to 
willow, sycamore, and maple. • wander Jaaok to their old homes with their 

Delaware Indians were nmstorrf of this wives and children, through two hundred 
valley wheg the white men luiAd it. For miles of an unbroken wilderness. They had 
a little time, on opposite banks of the Susqne- possession of the soil when ail domestic strife 
hanua, Delaware^ and ShawAuestTlived under was lost in, or made part of, the ‘great 
shelter of the same hills; but one day, when struggle of the War of Lidepeudenoe. 
the men of the tribes were away hunting, Wyoming, containing about two thousand 
their women and children were together by inJiabitants, then became the town of West- 
the stream, guthmng wild fruits. A tiliawa- morelaud, and was attached to Idtchtield 
ne.se child caught a grasshopper, and a Dela- county. 

ware child quarrelled with him for it; the The members of the Johnson family, at 
qujurcl spread among the children, and from Johnson Hall, near Johnstown in Tryon 
them to the mothers. There was a fight, with j county, were the chief representatives of 
some loss of life. When the braves came King George, and they had unbounded iu- 
hoiuo, there was war; autl the end of the flueuce over the Indians. The founder of 
war was the driving of tht^Uawanese out the family in the Mohqjvk valley. Sir William 
of tlie valley; where, at same time known Johnson, had been fascinated by a beautiful 
only to the poet^ young Indian squuvv, named Molly Brant, 

With timbrel uaueracath the foreste brown, ^ 

Tho lovely maidens would the damte renew ; hename, at 

And aye those sunny mountains half-way down last, uis Wile. Joseph xtront, 

Would echo flageolet from sonlb rouiuutie tovvn. Xhe mammoth conus—the foe—die monster Brandt— 

The first white man who came into the With all his howling, desolating hand; 
valley, one hundred and siteteea years ago, These eyes have seen them blade, aud burning pine 
„ . V< ..1. >»-. 1 _£• .1 v* ■ HI- Awake at once, and silence ha f your land. 

Wo Rod .s the cup they drink; but not^witb wine; 

siouary. Warriors who had agreed to slay Awake, and watch to-night,. or see no moining shiue. 
him crept one night into his tent, and saw 

liiin writing quietl^l’, unconscious of peril, the accursed BrauJfc of English tradition, 
while a huge rattlesnake crawled over his and of (jampbeH’s verse, was a younger 
feet. They supposed him to be under the brother to Molly, and he was bound by more 
protection of the Great fcipirit, and retired to than this tie to tlie Johnson family. Sir 
tell what they had seen. To this incident William Johnson sent him, when yonug, to a 
the good Moravian was indebted for the school at Connecticut for Indian boys, where 
iufiiience he soon obtained bver the Dela- he was found to be very olever, served as 
vrai'es. . interpi'eter, and even assisted in translating 

Eight years later, a few adventurers from Saint Mark’s Gospel into Mohawk. Molly 
New England crossing the mountain^ saw procured his recai from school, and he soon 
the beautiful valley garnished with wild ai'terwards, at the head of a band of Mohawks, 
fruits and flowers, and the vines heavy with became a powei-ful combatant with the 
grapes, waving about the ti-ees to v^ich ithey Johnsons in the cause called loyal. Doctor 
clung. The travellers weut home and said Puck, who has hflapeS together fur us all-the 
that they had found a paradise upon the recuUections of .the district, drawn from men 
Susquehanna. Phmswereimtncdiatelyformed and women whfl have sufiered terribly from 
for wriy emigration. The ufieiided Indians Indian war, and who .have no love whatever 
during the next year came occasionally upon for the Indian, shows that the. English tory 
a sharp Yankee yvbo was mapping out their chief is more remembered for bis cruelty 
lands and streams ; and presently they found than the Mohawk ; shows, also, tlmt Brandt 
themselves between two parties of white took no part in the ‘worst scenes of mas- 
men, who were contesting witli each'other sacre, that he himself made no war upon 
fur possession of the Indian soil. The Dela- womeu and children, and that sometimes ihe 
wares had, therefore, to put themSclves out Indian temper showed in him moregeuero- 
of the question, and to regard only the rival sity than bdouged to the toiy prejudice of 
^ms of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, his companions. The crusty of the Indians 
Under .^e Yankee government must occu- as a muss agamst the men with whom they 
pants were freeholdei-s; uniter thfl Pemisyl- combated, was terrible indeed; but beyond 
vwian they were leaseholders; and the plnuderiugathem of all,even of their little 
diflereaiea b^ween the two tenures was great ones, they seldom harmed the whito women, 
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and thej used tenderly the little children 
whom the^ atole. A settler’s cabin was 
being plundered by Indians, who brandished 
ton^awhs over the heads of the women in it 
to compel them to yield all. An Indian 
squaw began to tear the clothes from ,the 
stout-hearted mother of the house, who, 
resenting so much freedom, dealt the squaw 
a blow in the face that knocked lies dpwn., 
Would the uplifted tomahawk i^escend ? 
Certainly not. The Indian men shouted 
with laughter, and cried, “ Very good, white 
squaw.” A mother in a dismantled house 
had ih the oven one loaf of bread, when a 
stalwart Indian was seen approaching. She 
hid the bread under a coverlet as he entered. 
He said, “ Me want bi'ead.” “ 1 have none,” 
she answered. “Ah! me smell ’em,” he 
replied, and at once drew the loaf from where 
it lay. “ You shan’t have that bread,” eaid 
the mother, struggling to wrest it from him; 
■“I want it to kerp the children from starv¬ 
ing.” The loaf broke between them, and 
the Indian, grinning, went away, contented 
with his hall. r 

A worthy Pennsylvanian qnaker, expecting 
the Indians, and, as a non-combatant, sure 
of his life, but supposing that all would be 
taken from him and his household except the 
clothes they wore, pnt on his weilding-snit of 
the best Quaker’s cloth. His wife locked her 
best clothes in a Ikix, and covered it with nib- 
bish. The wife's fine raiment escaped ; but 
the first act of tiie Indians was to compel the 
man in drab to strip, and p.ass his clothes 
over to a Mohawk chief. This chief then 
marched away, gloviohs in a full costume of 
Quaker’s broadcloth, fektooned with a belt 
of recent scalps. Another non-combatant 
qnaker, warned of an attack upon his granary, 
entrusted the defence to his two buxom 
daughters; who, when the plunderers were 
on the threshold, fired into their fiices boiling 
water from a gun squirt, and so pnt them to 
instant rout. But iu this case the foemen 
were the Pennsylvanian Iwys. Of course, 
the recollections of the strife at Wyoming 
are not free from incidents of direct cruelty 
by the Indians to women. One old lady 
u^ to tell of her own capture iu the days of j 
horror, witl^a beautiful girl of her acquain>| 
tauce, whom she saw •mangled cruelly, and 
killed on the road. When they came to the 
first camping-place, she was herself ordered 
to dress a Tatge belt of scalps, being iu- 
Btnicted by the squaws. She was comj)elled 
for her life to stretch them, beat them 
between her hands, and lay them ont to dry. 
^They were the scalps of her friefids and 
*Wghboai-H. Some she knew ; and upon one 
slw thought she recognised the grey hairs of 
fjier mother. She broke ii4o tears, bnt by 
' tlie lifted tomahawk, and the significant 
movement of the scalping knife near her oWn 
head, she was compelled to end her task. 
She found afterwards that her another had 
not been killed. 


One Daniel M'Allum was stolen by the 
Mohawks when he was two yeai’S and a half 
old. In days of peace, an old squaw had 
been in tiie habit of coming to play with him, 
and pet him. When the war woke out she 
stole him. At the close of the war he yros a 
stout lad', and a perfect Indian. When the 
prisoners ^were required to be given up, 
Daniel said tl^^t his old Indian mother 
cried bitterly. She filled a little bag with 
parched'corn,/ind dried venison, and, putting 
it into Ins 4iand, went with him/o the place 
of rendezvous; but her heart failed her 
before she i^achbd it: pointing out the way 
to him, she fiung her blanket over her head, 
and turned about and ran. He paused, 
looked after her, then sot off iu pursuit. He 
could not l)ear the separation. She eluded 
him, and he was found sobbing by the road¬ 
side. His own mother joyfully received him, 
but to the last his Indian mother was the 
one who had his heart. 

The Indians descended on the house of 
.Tonathiiu SlcKnim, killed fat the door a boy 
who wore a soldier's coat, and scalped him 
with a knife that he was grinding. They 
then seized a little lame boy, Mrs. Slocum’s 
son, and the mother rushed ont of hiding to 
protect him. At the same time they e.spiod 
her little daughter Frances, five years old, 
and c.arried her.off, screaming to mamma lor 
help, holding the locks of hair from her eyes 
with one hand, .and stretching ont the otlier. 
So the poor mother remembered her. She 
was barefoot when she was seized, her 
little shoes having been put by for winter 
use, and the sleepless mother, picturing to 
herself cruel marches, ^welt p.aiufully upon 
her child^ bare feet, and to the last,—for 
to the end of her days no search brought 
tidings of her,—^grieved about the shoes. 
In the course of ye.ars, her brothers became 
thriving men, and never—never even when 
tliey grew to be old—abated iu their search 
for the lost sister. At last, by a strange 
chance, she was discovered, when she was 
an old woman living with her daughter, 
her son-in-law, and her grandchildren, the 
honoured chief of an Indian village, bound 
to the Ipdians by two marriages and by a 
long life that she declared to haVe been a 
most happy one. Her bi-others and their 
children made a long journey to see lier, and 
to win her back to them if they could ; but 
she abided where she was fast rooted and 
died an Indian. When the white frontier 
over-ran lier village, the Hlocum family Iiad 
interest to secure fur her and her lieira an 
assured permanent tiile to the lands about her 
dwelling, and she died in them known only as 
a favoureVi Indian to the surrounding settlers. 
Her feet had,.uot Isjen bi-uised in the march 
wheu she was stolen. She had bem carried 
over all rough places; a little birch cup had 
been made for her to drink from ; at all 
meals the choicest food had been selected for 
her; she had been dressed in gay beads, and 
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given to an Indian mother who had lost her is but a few homsMoornw from New York 

child, and who, according to the usage or Philadelphia. Hills, lake, and river make 

of those tribes, adopted her and cherished it also a fit place of summer pleasure; to 
her, * which the daughter of the New York mer* 

The chief event in the War of Independence chant may betake herself, and where she 

waged in the valley of Wyoming was a disiw may, like Gertrude — 


truul^ battle in which the siuall. baq;!'of 
patriots was routed and massacred. In that 
oattle there were two brother’ll Henry 
and John Pencil engaged ofi opposite mdes. 
Henry Pencil lied with the patriote, swam 
a river, having thrown away hia^arms, and 
hid with otfters in a covert on an islauil. 


neliglit, in fancifully wild costume, 

Her lovely brow to eliade with Indian plame. 

-- ^ -- 

A TBAYELLING ACQUAINTANCE. 
It is highly important to those who travel 


John Pencil was among tlbose dn pursuit from Loudon to Edinburgh in a dayf and 
who swam to the island with their guns, who^ cannot read or go to sleep in a railway 
and when they had landed, wiped ana carriage, to secure for themselves an agree- 
loaded them. John, when the covert was able travelling companion. 


searched, found his brother, stopped suddenly. Having to take this journey very often, 
and said : < and labouring under the above disadvantages 

“ So it is you, is it ? ” as I do, the practice of looking out for eligible 

The brother fell upon his knees, promising fellow passengers, at Xing’s Cross or Eustou 
to bo John’s slave for life if he would, span Square, has made me pretty perfect in my 
him. judgments. Tlie most cursory of glances 

'• All this is mighty gootl,” was the loj'al suffices to convince me of Who’s Who, in the 
answer; “ but you are a reW.” And, de- nine, a.m., in the case of four-fifths of its live 
liberately shot him dead on th^e spot. stock, whose rank au(P situation I can ap- 

When the national war ended, civil war ^.proximate to with the fidelity of a collector 
was resumed iu the Happy Valley, between of income-tax, and whoso very opinions I 
the Yankees and Pennaniitea. Pennsylvania, can often predkiato without giving them the 
obtaining an arbitration iu her favour, pro- trouble of opening their lips, 
ceeded to take possession of the soil upon her Pour-fifths’ of the human race—or, at all 
own principle of tenure by ejecting the free- events, of so much of it as travels in the 
holders from their estates. Against this first-chiss by railway—can be assorted in 
Lard measure the tenants contended. Even about half-a-doxeu pigeon-holes, and when 
women threatened to knock down with their you have seen a specimen of each description, 
hoes any officer of injustice who attempted to you have seen all, the rest being but dupli- 
make forcible entry. Once, five hundred men, cates. 

women, and chlldren,<«vith scarce provisioas Club fogy, army swell, man of business, 
to sustain life, were turned adrift^ most of country gentleman, p.irson, and individual’ 
them on foot, the road being impassable for witli a grievance ; vpry nice people all, with- 
waggous. Mothers caiTj'iiig infants waded out doubt, and •may they live a thousand 
streams in which the water rose up to their years at the very least, but just couceive an 
armpils, and at night slept on the naked earth eleven Lours’ journey in the same carriage 
with scarcely clothes to coven them. Aftej> with any one of them ! Of the gentler sex I 
wards, Pennsylvania receded from the I’igid s.’iy nothing, save lllcss their hearts, and may 
working out of her one sovereign principle, they never grow a day older! For .’is to 
and the feud, though still hot, was less being shut up for eleven hours with tlie saute 
mot till—John Franklin being chief of the female, I am very sure that the honour would 
Yankee party, and Timothy Pickering the be altogether too much for me. 
advocate of Pennsylvania. At a great meet- My sphere of choice, then, being thus nai'- 
ing, held seventy yearn ago, it wati rather rowed to oue-fifth'of the human race (male) 
informally agreed to sustain the laws of Penn- who travel in firot-clags carriages, and m^ 
sylvania and to accept a proposed compro- eye being, as I have said, unerring, I gene- 
mise; bat not until the dispute had grown rally choose the carriage which is occupied by 
80 warm that the debaters, having no the most iutolligeut man iu the train. I never 
sticks with them, adjourned to a grove nard indeed made a mistake, that I can reiuember, 
by for dabs to fight with. At last, the but once, when, at the same instant ia which 
Yankee leader being apprehended and im- I deposited myself and* my carpet-bag in a 
prisoned, BOed for jurdou and coucoded his carriage,* the individual whose appearance 
allegiance. Strife was at an end ; and, under had captivated me, walked straight out of it 
the establidied rule, Wyoming began to witb his hands iu his pockets, 
prosper. I On Tuesdity, the twentieth of Jnly last, I 

The vallqjr has been found toTonn part of had occasion to 8et out northward, as usual, 
one of the richest basins of anthracite coal in horn Eustou Square. I was a little late and 
Pennsylvania. Its traders thrive. Its Indians hurried, and there was not a very varied col- 
are goue^ The steam engine shrieks between lection of pi^engers to choose from. As I 
its lulls, wd this important place of bosiuess ^ walked hastily by the side of the already 
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' cBitiages^ ttk« ontMokiag guard 

t bis impatience have twice cons^aed 

' nifr^to durance Tii»*-oiiee in companT with 
il'Wlmle juvenile fitmlly, who bad already cofu- 
menced eating and emeliing of hata sand>^ 
wichea, and once with no less than jBve 
C^edoniane only waiting foe an EngUsbtnan 
that they might begin to dilate upon the per¬ 
fections of their native land. 1 oaati myself, 
into the last through-carriage in despair,' and 
witiiout so much as looking before me. It 
was probable that my luck would be better; 
it could hardly, as may be imagined, at all 
evenfn, be very much worse. 

Beside myself, the carriage had but one 
other occupant; a young man of an altogether 
gentlemanly appearance, except, perhaps, 
that his clothes looked suspiciously new, and 
his hat somewhat too glossy. He was not 
reading the Times so intently but that he 
could spare a scrutinising glance at the new 
arrival, as I rammed my carpet-bag under 
the seal with my hands, and kept a pretty 
sharp look-ont, under my right arm, on him. 
When I rose, he was p.gain buried iu—^yes !— 
in the advertisement sheet. Tl>e gentleman, 
then, had probably some good reason for 
eonoealing nis talent for observation. No¬ 
body who is not in want of a* situation gets 
wrapped up in an advertisement sheet; and 
my companion, I felt sure, w;is in want of no | 
such thing. His profassion, whatever that 
might be, had been settled long ago, and the 
fishing-rod and guide-book which reposed 
over his head disclosed a young gentleman 
with money to spare, who was about to take 
a summer holiday among the trout streams 
the north. One ‘circumstance which 
occurred just after we started, persuaded me 
that he must needs be a lawyer (and, indeed, 
as afterwards turned out, his pursuits did 
somewhat partake of the nature of that 
calling) so much did it smack of ready 
reasoning and practised acuteness. Leaning 
out of the window as the train began to 
move, the wind carried away his glo.ssy hat, 
whereupon, instead of sitting down for¬ 
lornly, and muttering Good gracious! or 
Confound it! the young man seized upon his 
hat-box and launched j,hat after the missing 
property. % 

“ My hat-box,” he ecpiained, in answer to 
my stare of amazement, “ has got my Edin¬ 
burgh address in it,,but my hat haa not. 
The one is of little use without the other, and 
it is probable, since we have barely left the 
station, that they will both be found and 
forwarded to me by the next train.” 

Here was an original! Here was'a grand 
exception to five-fifths of the human race 
who travel in first-class carriage^! I fanned 
myself at <the notion of ha^ng secured so 
im^iaing a companion, and that, too, after 
St couple of previous esciipes. 
f' “Btikhowdo you know!"'I urged, because 
1 had nothing better to say, and was deter- 
’ mined, at all risks, not to suffer the Conver¬ 


sation to drop; "how do you know that 
‘ somebody won’t steal them 

“ 1 don’t know,” replied the other, vrith a 
^ contemptuous dryness, " but 1 do not think 
it probable ; the articles would fetch so small 
; a price that the reward would be likely to bo 
qtutr as remunerative as the swag its^ and, 
of course, without the risk.” 

, The swag! i^id anybody who travels first- 
class ever hear such an expression ? 1 was 
a good deal piqued, also, at the tone of an¬ 
noyance itf-wnich he spoke, aipl 1 replied, 
tartly: 

“I don’t ‘understand thieves’ logic, nor the 
language either.” 

“Ah, 1 do;” responded my companion, 
carelessly. And he resumed his paper. 

We had paB.seil Rugby, and were flying 
through the dark dominions of King Coal, 
before either of us again broke silence. 

“Come,” ciied my bare-headed acquaint¬ 
ance, suddenly, “ there is no occasion for us 
two to quarrel; only nothing puts me so out 
of temper a^ to see a man proud of his 
ignorance. Noi*:, you are a keen, long-headed, 
fellow enough, 1 can see, but yon don’t know 
anything.” 

“ Perhaps not,” I replied, still annoyed by 
the mail’s manner, and at the unaccustomed 
positiou of second fiddle, in which 1 found 
myself; “ but J, have really no ambition to 
loam thieves’ logic.” 

“ What a type of the respectable classes of 
this country you do afford,” mused the other 
coolly, “in this your excessive obstinacy 
and conceit. You have no ambition to learn, 
and yet, I dare say, that you, j'onrself, are 
concerned, cither diro!lly or indirectly, in 
endeavnnfxng to diminish crime, and to put 
down the profession of roguery. You help to 
elect a member of parliament who votes ujion 
social subjects ; vou subscribe to benevolent 
associations, for the moral rescue of criminals; 
you consider the convict question to bo an 

exceedingly important one, and yet you-" 

Here this irreverent individual absolutely 
burst out laughing. “Wliat would you 
think of a doctor, now, who had prescribed 
for a patient into the particular feature of 
whose cfse he had really no ambition to 
inquire ? ” 

“ I am not a doctor! ” I roared, out of all 
patience ; “ and I wish all ^he thieves in Eng¬ 
land were to be hung to-morrow.” 

“The tountry would be very sadly de-. 
populated,” replied the other, impassively: 
“you and 1 would certainly never meet 
again.” 

“This is downright insult,” I exclaimed, 
with indignation; “I shall take care to 
clmnge darriages and company id> the very 
next station.”. 

“ Nay, sir, I meant no offence," rwiponded 
my companion, gravely; “ I referred only to 
myself .•rf being doomed to be cut off in the 
flower of my OTys, if your wlshee ebould be 
carried into effect. I'have been a pickpocket 
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from my very crtdle; and,” added he, after 
a T'ause, “ 1 am thankful to say that I have 
not been altogether nuattceeBafiil in my trocar 
tion." • 

T was startled for an instant by the man’s 
serlonsness, and instinctively—although he 
wasaat the other end of the compartii^nt— 
looked for his wicked hands. They "were 
lying in his lap before him, neatly gloved, one 
of them still holding the paper. . ' 

" Ah,” he said, smiling, and at opce com¬ 
prehending my glance, “these are nothing. 
They are merely my whited wans, my out¬ 
side respectabilities,'my ostentatiqns charities, 
my jirayers befoi’e my business proceedings. 
We have our little hypocrisies, like the com- 
moicial world. See here,” he rose up to his 
full height, and the two lemon-coloured aris- 
tocr.atic Jiands full on the floor with a third 
“ Here arc luy natural digits,” he continued, 
prciducing another set of digita ungloved, and 
not particularly clean ; “ nobody can suspet t 
a man of picking pockets who always kt'eps 
his hands before liim, and r^ds the City 
Article in the Times.” ^ 

“You were reading the advertisement 
sheet,” 1 said, intensely interested, but still 
inclined for contradicliou, 

“Yes, sir,” he retorted, “because I saw 
that pretence of that kind to a person of yonr 
intelligence wonlj be futile. I always 
change my tactics with my c«Jrapany.” 

J began to feel very tenderly for this poor 
fellow, whom doubtless circumstances had 
driven to his present dreadful calling, but 
whose mental endowments had evidently 
fitted for far better things. 

“ Hut why,” 1 urged, “not have picked my 
pocket, my good young man 1 ” * 

“ Bec-anse, sir,” he answered, “ I am now 
bent on pleasure, and not on business, unless 
something very enticing should come in my 
way ; o]>en and unreserved conversation, too, 
such as 1 felt I could indulge.iu with you. is 
to one in my situation” (the poor fellow 
sighed) “ too rare a happiness to be easily for¬ 
gone ; besides,” he added, reassnmiug his 
natural tone, “you don’t carry your bamk-notes 
in your pocket at all.” 

1. felt myself glowing all over as rod as 
beetroot or boiled lobster, bat I mthiaged to 
articulate as calmly as 1 could, “ Bank-notes ! i 
ah, that’s a good joke. I very seldom have 
anything of that kind to carry, I’m sorry to 
say,” 

• “ Yes, but when yon have ? ” interrogated 
the other, slily. 

“Well,sir, when I have, what then?” I 
retorted, with assumed carelessness. . 

“Wliy, what a very strange place,” re¬ 
marked he^veiy slowly and impressively; 
“ your neeifelbta seems to be for keeping 
them safe 1 ” * 

“How the devil did you come to know 
that ?” I cried, in astonishment, , 

“ What «ioes it signify ? What can be the 
valaeof tUeves’ logic?” be answered, deri¬ 


sively. “ I am sore ««&' have no ambbr 
tion to be informed.” 

“Pray tell,” I entraatec^ “pfsy tell J/I 
humbly apologiseI had very neany 
myself of a mwt interesting ■ ooavennatioa 
through my own itl-humour, “It iavetytroe 
thilt I have a number of Scotch aotea m the 
place you mention, wliicb my pnnito -wo^ 
not hold ; but what on earUr made you> dis¬ 
cover ft ? ” ^ 

“ It was Wy simple reasoning,” he replied, 
“ and scarcely needs explanation; stifTenecs 
are seldom worn now, and yet your necker¬ 
chief had something in it; you were aazions 
about that soraelhiug, and put yonr flngeiv 
to it involuntarily a dozen times ; it was not 
through solicitude for your neat appearanoe, 
for you never touched the bow of it; nor did 
the thing misfit yon, or tickle your neck, 
because instead of scratching, yOn amply 
tapped it, as a m.'in taps his fob to be assured 
—tliere, you’re doing it now—of the safety of 
his watch.” 

“ Wliat a fo<;l I am ! ” I exclaimed, testily. 

“ Nay,” said he, “ it would be more civil to 
compliment me upon rBy powers of observa¬ 
tion.” 

“I do compliment yon,” I replied, with 
candour. “ I ihink you an exceedingly clever 
fellow.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ it is not for me to speak 
about that; I kuow a thing or two doubtless 
that may be out of yonr respectable beat, 
and I daresay I could put you up to {lie time 
of day in several matters.’’ 

“Put me np to it,” I cried, with enthu¬ 
siasm, and pal ling with my last ray of super¬ 
ciliousness ; “ 1 am as ignorant as .a peacock, 
1 feel; do, I entreat you, put me up to it” * 

Whereupon, I ai^ bound to say that my 
companion conimunicated to me such au 
army of interesting facts regarding his calling 
as would have shamed a parliamentary blue 
book, and beguiled the way fur hours with 
conversation, or rather monologue, of the 
most exciting kind. Lord Byron states that 
one of the pleasantest persons he ever met in 
his life was a pickpocket, and I hasten to 
endorse his lordship’s opinion with my own. 

I felt all that satisfoctiou in listening to my 
nefarious acquaiptancS which belongs to an 
lutei'couvse with an enemy during a tempo* 
rjiry tnice; the* deligfit which a schoollx^ 
feels in playing at cricket with his pedagogue; 
or the pleasure which la experienced when a 
bishop happens to join, fur once, in the chorus 
of one’s own comic song. ^ affable, so 
almost friendly, an air pervaded bis ressairhs 
that the/nost perfect sense of security was 
engendered within me. I could eoarceiy 
imagine that my agreeable companion could 
have ever been in reality concerned in a 
fraudulent trons&ction, for less in any 
deed of violence. 

We had just left Preston, and he wlw con¬ 
cluding a hi^Iy interesting account of how 
bad money was di'culated in th«> pioviucsi^ 
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'’^heu a sudden thought struck me, to which 
aeVartheless I scarcely liked to give utter* 
*aab& I felt exceedingly desirous to kilow 
exactly how garotting was effected, yet how 
was 1 to put such a questiomto so iiioieusive 
and gentlemanlike a scoiindrel 1 At last I 
mustered resolution enough. Did he hapften 
to have heard from any acquaintance who, 
through misfortune or otherwise, had failed 
in the intellectual blanches of his profession, 
hew the garotte w.hs effected, t trembled 
for his answer, and half repented of having 
said anythin;^ so rude as soou as the question 
had left my Ups. He, however, did but blusli 
elightly and becomingly, smiled with the con- 
ffdence of a miister in some art who is igno¬ 
rantly intorrogiited as to his knowledge of 
its first principles, pulled up his false collar 
with his i-eal hands, and thus delivered 
himself: 

“ Why, sinffiilarly enough, sir, the gavotte 
is ray particular line.” 

i hly satisfaction at this avowal was, as may 
be imagined, complete. It was like the ques¬ 
tion about Hngoumont mooted among tbe 
; omnibus passengers, Being referred to tbe 
i strange gentleman in the corner with the 
Boniau nose, who turned out to be tbe Duke 
of WeliiugUm. ^ 

How eloquent did my fraudulent friend 
become about this his favourite topic! What 
spifit be tlirew into his descriptions 1 What 
hair-breadth escapes from the police and 
other intrusive persons interrupting him lii 
I. the pursuit of his vocation, he had at various 
I times expeiieuced! Jjeft alone with his 
man he had rarely indeed been unsuccessful, 
Once, however, with a gymnastic gentloiu.an 
harlequin, in plain clothes, returning home 
from the theatre—who h^d thrown a sum- 
inersaidt clean over his head; and once with a 
Btout party from a city dinner, who had no 
neck—positively none—to afford the operator 
a chance^ and who bit my poor friend’s arm 
I in such a manner that it was useless for 
i weeks afterwards. 

I “ And you did these feats of yourself and 
without any assistance {” I inquired, with 
some incwedulity. 

“Quite alone, sir,” replied he, “but, in 
all cases, the garottees^we-ro. seveinl inches 
shorter thin myself; witli a man of your 
size, for instance,” niidhe laughed good-hu¬ 
mouredly, “ it would be almost an im- 
IKtssibility.” 

I laughed very heaitily at this notion, too. 
Would lie be so good as to show me, just to 
give me an example^ how the thing was 
dune ? 

“ 1 throw my arm from ^e back of your 
neck, like this,” said he, suiting the action to 
the word, but with the very greaftst delicacy 

tonch. “ You are sure I Im not iuoouve- 
.'^gisnciiig yim ] ” 
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“ Not at all,” said I, “ Go on," 

“ I then close the fore arm tightly. Stoop 
a little lovvei', please ; thank you, and com¬ 
press the windpipe w’ith • . ; . ” 

■ . t 

Where was I ? Why was I lying on the | 
floor gf the carriage instead of sitting oif the 
corner seat ? Why was my neckcloth un- 
fas^eil. -^ud where were tbe bauk-nutes 
‘whi'Ri.it bad centained ? Tliese questions, 
in conipjiny witli many others, presented 
themselves to <ny mind as the train glided 

H po Carlisle station. Altove ‘all, wliere 
ks my agreea})le companion ? I knew 
by the unerring Brudshawr that the train 

stopped ivowliere between Preston and- 

Yes, but it did tliougb, just for one ininnte, 
at the junction of the Windermere line, 
to drop passengers, altliougli not to take 
them up. 

“ Guiu'd, guiird ! ” 

“ Yes, sir ; Carlisle, sir. A quarter of an 
hour allowed for refreshments.” 

“ Don’t talk to me of rofrcsbments,” I cried 
hoarsely. “ Did a man from this carriage 
get out at Oxenholme 1 ” 

“ Yea, sir; very gentlemanly young man 
with fisliiug-rod and a landing uet. A lake 
tourist. Asked whether tliere was a trout 
stream in that neighbourhood.” 

1 have not quite settled yet, in my own 
mind, whether the thing was planned from tbe 
very first, and the lost hat itself—wliieb w.as 
not claimed—a portion of the diabolical ])lot; 
or whether tlie intentions of my conquiniou 
had been really honourable until I was fool 
enough to put a tempUtion in bis way, which 
he could not resist. It nras like placuig the 
Bloomer spit of armour iu the cliamber of 
Joan of Arc, and expecting tlhat she would 
keep to Crinoline and the small bonnet iu ' 
pretereuce to that martitil costume to which 
she has been so long accustomed, and iu 
which she looked so l)econiiug. Previous to 
the outrage the man’s conduct had been 
certainly quite irreproachable. He reasoned 
too, ]>erbaps, that since lie had so full; “ put 
me np to the time of day,” I should have no 
farther occasion for my gold repeater. At i 
all events, my travelling acquaiutauoe had I 
taken that away with him. 
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FIRST STAGE. | 

TriEKE was once a great musical artist who,' 
in a moment of weaknesa, was prevailed upon i 
by the delusive promises of American! 
tnan.igors to leave the se.i-girt shores of^ 
England, and m.ake the perilous and dreai.ed' 
passage of the Atlantic Ocean. The vessel 
in which he sailed was lai'ffo and woU-jqj-, 
pointed. The ollioers and servants were kind, 
obedient, and attentive. T'here was every ’ 
luxury that the most delicate and exa'-tingj 
piissciiger could reipiire ; aiidtliey made New 
York Irom Liverpool after a delightful run 
of twelve days and a-half. Such wore the 
impressions of all the passengers except 
the unfortunate and deluJed musical artist. \ 
He could not appreciate or avail himself j 
of the registered size of the vessel, for itj 
always seemed to him to be a monument | 
floating pcriicndicularly in the air, and him-’ 
self alw.a\s lying helplessly and hopelessly, 
at its base. The viliicers and servants aj>- \ 
peared to him in the light »f grinning 
demons. He loathed the idea of food, and the 
mere thought of luxuries afflicted him with 
soinothing like tlie pieuionilory pangs of 
death. According to his miserable rcekou- 
iug, (lie voyage, or purgatory, lasted about, 
two bundled and fifty years. When he, 
reached laud he was a shattered man;' 
and it was lung before he could delight] 
his expectant audiences with that delicacy of 
tone and precision of execution wiiich had 
gained him his European repuDition, and, 
made his name a familiar sdiiud in the Consol, 
market of Great Britain. He wandered from; 
end to end of the American continent. He 
performed in curfous Mexican cities, and wild 
settlemeuts where gold was plentiful but re¬ 
finement scarce. Lmiking upon the surging sea 
with hate and loathing and horror, he never ^ 
had the courage to return 1o the country | 
which was waiting for him with opetf arfiis ; 
and he died at lust in a Peruvian boarding-1 
house, and was buried under the siiadow of a 
plant whose leaves were as ^ick as the leg 
of a man, and as broad as the nsh-poud of an 
Ei^lish mansion. 

I have a perfect sympathy wit4i this dead 
musical artist. I hate and dread tlie sea. Far 
from ventming aci-oss the Atlantic, I even 


avoid the Straits of Dover ; and I obtain my 
knowledge of foreign countries from pictures, 
dioram.TS, panoramas, Murray, the continental 
Bradshaw, and the descriptive conversations 
of my more courageous and travelled frienrls. 

liiko all persons of a circumscribed ex¬ 
perience, I have a tendency to depreciate 
that which i know very little about. It is 
my habit to consider the lUiine a very much 
over-rated river, lined on each aide, like a 
tea-garden, with iiioc|j picturesiiue ruius, sncli 
as Messrs. Cubitt would be glad to build 
along the Th.nues or the Severn at a very 
moderate contract price. I call Paris Lot 
and wearyiifg ; Bru.s.sel3 a provincial Paris ; 
Vienna immoral; Holland foggy; and Berlin 
dull. Above all, 1 emleavour to impress all 
tourists with a strong sense of the duty of 
iiccoming acquainted with the beauties of 
their own country, luid tlie h.abitsof their own 
countrymen. I set them an example by 
starting off with thick boots, a thick stick, 
scanty Kiggage strapped upon my back, and 
a very broad briidnied hat. 1 come ba^k 
with wonderful stories of picturesque spots 
lying neglected aknost under the very shadow 
of Saint Paul's C'athedral, and fabulous ac¬ 
counts of peo] tie and manners existing within 
a pistol-shot of Primrose Hill, or three hours’ 
walk of Hyde Park Corner: less known to 
energetic travellers than the Kaffir races: 
more strange to cosuio}iolitau dandies than 
Aztec life. I have associated with gipsies to 
be grievously disapjiointcd at finding them 
uutliing like the bright and cheerful beings 
re]>rcseuted in the mges of story-books, and 
ill the pictures *of the mualc-sellcrs, but very 
dirty, wretclied, niisei-able tramps ; whose 
real way of lift 1 found to be very unroniantic 
and disagreeable, ei^ecially when the damp 
miala of the later autumn settled down upon 
the fichls aud woods, and they trod upon 
iiolhiiig better than ^he sere and yellow leaf. 
I have lived amongst railway navigators in 
a hut* upon wheels, to be astonished at the 
wild and almost childlike simplicity of their 
nature, and the rude sense of order, justice, 
and honesty |hat existed in their strong 
bodies and feeble and uncultivated miuda 
Finally (as I am about to narrate), having 
nearly exhausted the laud of my birth, 1 
lately tookt to my natural enemy the water 
(but in its placidest condition), and, scorning 
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to leave the country in which I was bom 
and'in which I hope to die, I glided for days 
and nights vpon the silent byways of our 
inland canals ; giving myself np withoat re¬ 
serve to the unrestraluea eompaniouship of 
bargemen ; accommodating my vast bulk (o 
the confined space afforded by the crowded 
cabin of a Grand Junction Canal Company’s 
' fly-lwat. , 

Having obtained the very readily aepord'ed 
consent, advice, and assistance of the chair¬ 
man of that company, with the active and 
valuable co-operation of its obliging manager; 
one exdfessively wet evening in the month of 
August of the present yeai-, I nlaced myself 
in a cab by the side of a fiieua and a large 
meat pie, who wei'e to attend me on the 
journey, and drove direct to the company’s 
offices in the City Boad. There was a pleas¬ 
ing novelty in the earliest commencement of 
the voyage. Ordinary tourists start from 
w'harvoB near the Custom House, or Saint 
Katliei-ine’s Docks; old iashioned iiin yards, 
or White Horse Cellars; large and noisy 
railway stations ; and ^ome from their own 
stables, wdLh a dog-cart and a fast-trotting 
mare. 1 was an extraordinary tourist, and 
I my point of starting was a Basin. The cab- 
' man who was hired for the ocewion seemed 

I to be greatly astonislied at the direction of 

! his drive. Ha knew I meant tnavelling by 
I the portmanteau, the hamper, and the carpet- 
1 bag ; and many as were the travellera whom 
I he bad driven in his time to meet convey¬ 
ances, he had never been ordered before to a 
j barge-wharf by the side of a basin, since 

he first had the pleasure of v^eariug a 
bjdge. 

Goods, bales, boxes, casks, and cases were 
the uniform rule at the company's station, 
and passengers a startling, ana once in half- 
a-century exception. As we entered the large 
: gas-lighted, roof-covered yard, amongst a 
group of Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and 
Lancashire bargemen, dressed in their sliort 
fustian trousers, heavy boots, red plush jackets, 
waistco^ with pearl buttons and fustian 
I sleeves, and gay silk handkerchiefs siiiug 
loosely round their necks, we were look^ 
j upon as unwarrantably iHt{;nderB, until re- 
‘ ceived and conflttcted to our bounding bark 
by the attentive manager. We threaded 
our way between waggons, Irorses, cranes, 
bales, and men, until <we stood before the 
black pool of water that ran up from the 
basiu under the company’s buildings. Here 
upon its inky bosom was the long thin form 
of the fly-boat Stourport, commanded by 
GapLiin Handle, in which it had bSen ar¬ 
ranged we should make our journey on the 
canals as far as Birmingham, or epen beyond 
that town if we felt so disposed. The captain 
and bis crew, consisting of two men and a 
youth, were prepared for our arrival, and 
we found a good allowauce of straw in the 
. . hold, and a very light cargo <Jf goods, on 
boaxd-~ti)^ka to the vigilant care of the 


manager. It was past midnight when we 
took our places in the straw—my travelling 
friend, whom 1 shall call Cuddy, myself, the' 
slender kiggage, and the gneat meat pie— 
andrwerwpoJed out of the company’s wharf 
into the broad basin by two of Captain 
die’s btatmhn, while the captain steered and 
the third mgniber of the crew went overland 
\^th the horse to meet the Stourport on the 
towing'path of tlie Begent’s Canal, at the 
further side of the Islington Tunnel. 

It will, pofliaps, be proper at Hyp point to 
describe our craft, not that she appeared any¬ 
thing but a thapricss mass by the slender 
liglit of a clbudy night (the rain had ceased), 
but our position and prospects will be ren¬ 
dered clearer by anticipating the knowledge 
that we gained in the morning. 

The Stourport may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the fly-boats which are now em¬ 
ployed in the carrying trade upon the camils 
that intersect England in every direction, 
joining each other, and covering a longtlt of 
nearly two thousand five hundred miles. 
For the conveyshce of heavy goods that do 
not require a rapid transit, these boats still 
maintain, and are always likely to maintain 
their position, unaft’ected by railway compe¬ 
tition ; and it has been demonstrated tliat 
with the application of equal forces, canal 
can-iage will moxe at the rate of two and a 
half miles an hour—(the average speed of 
the fly-boats)—a weight nearly four times as 
great as railway carriage, and more than 
three times as great as turnpike-road car¬ 
riage. Tiiese fly boats belong to various in¬ 
dividuals, firms, and companies scattered 
throughout the country the largest owners 
being my u^jrthy hosts, the Grand Jauctlon 
Canal Company, who, in addition to bting 
extensive canal proprietors, are also active 
cari'iers. 

The length of the Stourport from stem to 
stern is about ten yards; its breadth eight 
feet; and its depth nearly five feet. At in¬ 
tervals, along the centre of the hold, arc up¬ 
right poles and wedges, rising to a height of 
full five feet above the side edge of the boat; 
being a little higher in the middle than near 
the stem arid stet^u. Along the tops of these 
poles are laid several planks which join each 
other, forming a slightly bent bow over the 
whole length of the hold. «Thia framework 
is covered with a thick black tarjraulin 
passed ovdr the horizontal planks, fastened 
tightly near the edges of the boat, and kept 
down by ropes, running across, at intervals, 
like hoops, from one end to tlie other. Au 
open space is left, near the centre of the 
hold, thrqugli which the boatmen descend 
and ascend v^eu any goods rrauire lauding. 
Here it waa,\nder cover of tnis gipsy-like 
tent, that our ample bed of straw was spread. 

At the extreme head of the boat, beyond 
this timber and tarpaulin structure, is 
a heart-shaped platform, large enongh id 
stand upon; sn^ like the boat 'generally, 
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strongly constnieted, to be defended from the 
constant concussions against the lock-gates, 
and the constant wear and tear caused by 
friction against the lock-walls. At the stem 
of the .boat is the smallest conceivable cabin, 
ii^^hich the four men—captain and crew— 
contrive to sleep, to live, and to coBk. It 
runs up shelvingly from the qjidea of the 
boat to nearly the height ,of the taipiulinis 
back-bone ; and is covered with a flat deck ; 
making it like a box. As yoy stanU up in the 
little cabigdoorway—which rnifc in a short 
distance, leaving part of this dock on each side 
of you—^you cap place yodr elbows comfort¬ 
ably upon the top, or drop a coal down into 
the cabin-flre through the chimney, which 
rises to the height of two feet, close to the 
left side of your nose. Between the cal>iu- 
door, and the small, raised fan-shaped j lat- 
forni, upon which stand the steersman and 
the tiller, there is a little passage, across the 
boat, so narrow that it looks like a plank 
ribbon. This completes the slse and outline 
of the Stourport, Captain Handle, which, in 
every important respect, is* a model of its 
sister fly-boats. Seen at some little distance, 
from a bridge, as they glide slowly and silently 
along the waters, these boats look very like 
the ]>ictures of attenuated hippopotami float¬ 
ing down the African rivers. 

We glide and bump, and bump and glide 
away from the lofty, hollow, buildings of the 
company, amidst the sound of echoing men’s' 
voices, and the splashing of jioles in the water;; 
slowly past the wharves, and factories, and ^ 
tile aud whitening stores that line the sides j 
of the basin; pleft^ of time being allowed; 
for observation, as our pace is v^ry slow—as 
it will be all through the journey ; for 
we have gone at one bound a century back 
in the history of conveyance, and must be 
satisfied with an uniform and almost imper¬ 
ceptible rate of from two t^ two and a-lialf 
miles an hour. Our progress is the result of the 
poling of the two boatmen who stand on the 
top of the tarpaulin structure; upon the ridge, 
of the boards which continually oscillate over 
the water. Here—with a pole several yards | 
long, and of the thickness of a child’s arm, 
with a hook and Sfiike at the enfl, which is 
planted in the bed of the canal, and with the 
other end fixed under the arm—the boatman 
leans over the wajer at a very dangerous angle, 
and impels the Stourport with its precious 
cargo, by a strong muscular walkmg-pressure 
of the feet upon the tarpaulin’s back¬ 
bone. 

About one o’clock in the mompg . wo | 
reached the Islington tunnel, and here we| 
are enlightened as to anothe^process of 
barge {uopnlsion, called leggiaf A couple 
of strong thick boai-ds, very Hue in shape to 
tailors* sleeve-boards, but twice the size, are 
hooked on to places formed on ^ch side of, 
the bar^, near the head, from which theyj 
project like two raised oars. On these two' 
narrow, insecure platforms, the two venture-1 


some boatmen lie on tiieir backs, holding on 
by grasping the board underneath, and with 
their legs, up to the waist, hanging over the 
water. A lantern, placed at the head of the 
barge, serves to light the operation which 
cpnsists in moving the Stourport through 
the black tynnel, by a measured side-step 
against the slimy, glistening walls; the, 
right foot is first planted in a half-slanting 
directipn,* and the left foot is constantly 
brought over with a sweep to take <he 
vacated place, until the right can recover its 
footing; like the operation known hands 
over” by young ladies who play upon the 
piano in a showy and gj'mnastie manner. 
The 'Stourport, steered by its commander, 
Clajitain Itaudle, walks through the tunnel in 
the dead of the night, by the aid of its four 
stout legs, and its four heavily hob-nailed 
boots, that make a full echoing sound upon 
the walls like the measured clapping of 
hands, but d'sturb not the sleeping inmates 
of houses and kitchens under which they pass; 
many of whom, perhaps, are utterly ignorant 
of the black and barge-loaded Styx'tbat flows 
beneath them. 

We emerge from the tunnel, at last, and 
tackle to oijr horse. Our progress is then 
slow and steady, between the silent houses 
of Camden Town ; past the anything but 
silent railway carrying establishment of the 
Messrs. I’ickford ; ‘ round the outskirts of 
the Hegent’s Park ; under the overhanging 
trees of the Zoological Gardens; an I through 
Saint John’s Wood, to the termination of 
the Regent’s Canal, and the commencement 
of the Grand Junction Canal, near the (! 
Harrow Road, at Paddington. About this 
time my friend and companion, Cuddy, who 
is remarkable fof an apjietite that requires 
satisfying at Ihe most extraordinary times 
aud seasons, could be restrained no longer 
from attacking the great meat-pie. A large 
watchm.an’s lantom was handed down the 
hold; and, by its rather dim light, at 
ex.actly two A,M., the frugal meal began. The 
picture formed was of a mixed character; 
the pie, a bottle, and the grouping being sug¬ 
gestive of Teniers, while the lantern-light, 
aud its ellects, wereslecidedlyRembrandtiah. 

The picture struck the astonUlied gaze of a 
Paddington Iqck-ketfper, who had been man 
and boy at that lock for five-and-twenty 
years, and w'ho had never seen anything like 
it in the hold of a fly-barge—^always devoted 
to bales, boxes, and casks—during the whole 
course of his long experience. He gazed in 
sileneg, and went away while the lock was 
filling with water, only to return, and to in¬ 
dulge in another gaze. No one connected 
with the boat volunteered to enlighten him 
as to the cans® of the very unusual spectacle ; 
and, after a time which the junction of two 
locks allowed him for rumination, he came 
up to the side of the boat, close to the open¬ 
ing in the* tarpaulin, and delivered himself 
of a few words to myself and daddy. It 
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taiff be that he had been solacing the eolitado jnncticni where a barge pmses from one pro¬ 
of hie hut with eoraething of a comforting perty to auotlier. Tlie Grand Junction Con^- 
&ature, and bad issued with an over-deve- pany charge tolls to their own barges, the 
}eped sense of dignity and authority. It same as tq others, the accounts of the carry- 
toay be that his temper was a little soured ing trade, and the canal trade, beipg kept 
by seeing the bottle, and receiving no inv^a-' distinct. This ordeal concluded, we .-ure 
tion from the eccentric passengers and owners fairly (iauuhhed upon the inland.canals, and 
to partake of its content^ Any way, his tone! our regular, round of canal life begins. In 
was thick, and his meaning unfriendly... , front of us is o^r butty-barge (butty being 
“ I don’t know who you may be,” he, began, j a Stafibrdsbire tenn for foreman), destined to 
you may be all right, and you may not; but ’ be our companion through the journey, and 
I’m here to do my duty.” j undertake the‘duty of sending, .fi man ia 

Cuddy explained to him the very confined advauce with a kej', to get the water prepared 
limits fsf that duty, which cousisled in open- in the locks. This is done by thS driver 
ing and shutting the lock-gates, aud seeing of the horse, and is no inconsiderable task, 
that no one threw dead dogs or cats in the when we know that there are nearly a hun- 
water, to obstruct the cbauueL This remark, dred locks urxm the Graud Junction pro- 
bad an irritating effect. perty. The barges of all the large pro- 

“ Sir,” be resumed, addressing himself par- prietora travel in taudem-paira ; aud the 
ticulaiiy to Cuddy, who maddened him by task of lock-opening falls to the lot of the 
drinking out of the bottle; " 1 don’t know foremost barge. Each boat lias a captain and 
who you may be, but I know my duty j if I three men, who work in lengths, or distancea 
didn’t, I hadn’t ought to be liere.” of from six to ten miles; one man steering 

Something cal lea him away at this point, while the other drives, aud attends to the 
for a moment; but he jcctiirued immediately locks ; the other two sleeping or resting 


to the attack. 

“ I see a party in the barge,” he resumed, 
“aud how do I know who they are 1 ” 

“ How, indeed ? ” replied Cucfdy. 

"Very well; I know my duty. I don’t 
know who you may be-” 


until their turns came to urork the boat. The 
captain is responsible to the company for th» 
barge aud the goods; and he receives a cer¬ 
tain fixed payment in pounds sterling for th» 
V 03 age. Tiic crew of three men is employed, 
' jiiiid, and fe<l by the c.iptain. The victual- 


Our barge had, by this time, cleared the | ling of tlic vessel consists in shipping a sack 
looks, and the argumoutative, but language- of potatoes, a qinautity of inferior tea, and 
limited lock-keeper was lelt buliind upon a | about fifty pounds of meat at the begiu- 
brickwork promontory, struggling with his; ning of the voyage; wliile large loaves o£ 
frozen eloquence, aud with many conilictiiig | bread, weighing upwaixis of eight pounds, 
emotions. He probably thought that (,'ap-' are got at certain places on the line of canal, 
ttpu Euudlo was harbouring visitors without; If our pace is slow, it lias the advantage of 
the knowledge of the Company; or that a | being iiicesifant; fur night or day we never 
secret mission of observance, a surveying | stop, but keep on the even tenor of two 
expedition, or a pleasure-purCy of eccentric aud a-half miles an hour, except when, for 
directors was floating on the canal; and, wliile about two minutes, we are delayed at each 
he was anxious to assert his ofliciul existence, lock. 

and to show himself in the eyes of tJie great By degrees the novelty of our situatiou 
unknown as a highly vigilant and meri- subsides a little, and we settle down fora few 
torioua ofHcer, lie was mud with curiosity; hours upon our straw bed. Cuddy is rest- 
to know the meaning of the unusual groupi less; and, having the weight of much his- 
iu the hold of the Stourport; and careful nut I torical inforiiiatiou concerning canals upou 


lighten his ignorance, and he was left to pass necessary that he should coiummiicate to mo 
the shoi-t remainder of the night, tossing un- an account of early Cliiuep, Assyrian, aud 
easily upou his couch under the heavy load Eouian claims to the iutroiluctioii aud itii- 
of a deep, dark mystery. provemeut'of this very useful, agreeable, aud 

Before we leave the Ee^eiit’s Canal, and economical mode of conveyance. Finding 
join the Paddington jiraiidi of the Grand that 1 do not feel a proper aud intelligent 
Junction Canal, to proceed in the direction interest in the early origin and struggles of 
of Brentford, we are received in the gifugiiig- canals; that I do not care how tho Chinese 
bouse of the Grand Junction Comiiany, and dug them^ what the Egyptians tllought of 
^e weight of luggage which wq carry on them, or wtuf the early Greeks called them ; 
board is measured by a barometer, which knowing that'i am familiar with every step 
is dipped in the canal close to the sides of in the noble history of the euergetio, single- 
tbe vessel, fore aud aft, and the results minded Duke of Bridgewater, aud Ids worthy 
entered in a hook, from which we are engineer and compauiou, Brindley, and aU 
rated. This necessary examination is,made they did for canal extension in !^igland,— 
iu the iut^^est of canal proprietors at every Cuddy (who is not a bore, or he would 
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not have been invited to join me on this 
voyage) clianges hie ground. Leaving me 
to wallow in the i^orance which 1 seem to 
covet, he appeals with more change of suc¬ 
cess to the weakest point about me,—^my 
imsfination. As a basis of operation, he 
explaitks in a popular maimer the natu^ and 
construction of canal-locks. He teUs me how 
our frail bark, the StonrpQrt, wUl be ad« 
mitted into a deep, narrow, oblong,* brick 
well; and how, as soon as ^e ate in the 
dreadful trgp, two massive irou-b^nd timber 
gates will close behind us in such a manner 
that the more, the presdlire Is increased 
from behind, the tighter will they bind them¬ 
selves together, luen he draws a fearfully 
vivi<l picture of the two gates in front of 
us,—a single, slender barrier, that alone op¬ 
poses the ailvance of an ocean—a hundred 
thousand tons of water forty feet above our 
heads, fretting to be at us, like a bear looking 
down from his pole upon the tender children | 
outside his pit. Cuddy candidly admits that | 
this barrier is secured by powerful and well- 
tried machinery; but qualifies the admission 
by his description of the persons wlio are 
supjiosed to regulate the action of this 
machinery. He puts it to me, whether T 
ought to feel secure in resting whei'o I am, 
while a feeble old mau from the lock-house, 
totters out of his bed in Use dead of night, 
with a glimmering lantern in one hand and i 
the fatal lock-key in the other, groping his 
way to the awful barrier; or while the over¬ 
worked, drowsy, and perhaps headstrong 
boy, who travels the towing-path with the 
horse, rushes at th^ fearful flood-gates to! 
play with the deluge. What cap I expect, 
but to be dashed back wal'd and forward in 
a savage raaiilslrom ; or hurled, like a straw,' 
«ilh trees, haystacks, cows, and farm-houses,! 
over the distant meadows ? | 

Very true, indeed, Cuddy, very true, indeed' 

—but do not, for mercy’s sa^e-be so- 1 

shock—ing—ly-^graph—ic. Sleep at last. | 

A fitful, feverish sleep. A very inferior i 
b,slra, and nothing like great Nature's second 
course. i 

It had lasted, perhaps, an hour, when it; 
was abruptly broken by a violent Vilimp, which • 
caused the devoted Stourport to tremble from 
stem to stern. Cuddy awoke, and sat iipriglit;! 
while I started, instantly upon my legs. ! 
Everyth ing was pitcii black. Not a gleam of 
'light was visible. The rushing, liissiug sound 
of bursting waters filled the earn witli terror. 
1 realised our position in a moment; we liad 
settled down in the bed of a lock, ^nd jthe 
canal-flood had already closed over our heads. 
1 flew to the spot where there ^d been aii 
opening in the tarpaulin befow^e wfent toi 
sleep, and tore it open. 'Jme moon wasj 
shining dimly in tlie ^ky, for it was now near i 
daybreak. Our bark was certainly iu the bed 
of a look, rising gradually to the upper level j 
close to the brick wall. The water was poui--1 
ing in at the lock-gates; and the bump that 1 


had aroused us was the resalt of a more 
than usually violent eoncuesiou of tlie head 
of the boat against the upper gate timbers. 
The pitch-black darkness erf the hold was 
caused by the fatherly tenderness of the boat¬ 
man on duty ; who, finding we were sleeping 
under the open tarpaulin, with a heavy dew 
coming down upon our unprotected heads, 
h.a(\ drawn tlie rough and humble curtain 
without disturbing us, and had innocently 
added to the horrors of our nightmare. 

“ Cuddy," I said to my friend and com¬ 
panion, with something of severity in my 
tone, “ let us have no more of these ^raphio 
descriptions, just upon the eve of aljimber.” 
_ '• * * _ 

THE HARVEST MOON. 

SErTBMBER, the month of the Harvest 
Moon, is the beloved month of moonshine fur 
the million. This month of bright English 
autumn weather, is the holiday month of 
many a fagged student and many a busy 
labourer iu the world’s work. In this moutu, 
of all othcra, the full ^loon rises so soon after 
sunset, tiiat the short evening walk begun in 
sunshine may be closed iu moonlight. After 
the twenty-fij|st of this month, English moon¬ 
light walks, weather permitting, are to be 
enjoyed at. reasoutible hours in their per¬ 
fection. 

Simply because ef its rising night after 
night, after the full, more closely upon the 
sunset than any other, the moon which is at 
its full on or nearest to the twenty-first of 
September, is called the Harvest Moon. 
Ijabonrers who would make haste to gather 
in their liai'vests, may go on with their wosk 
by moonlight when the sunlight fails. On 
the twenty-firat tff September the sun sets 
duo west, and the moon rises due east. 
Then it is that the orbit of the moon rankea 
the least possible angle with the horizon. 

Apropos not only of the liarvest moon, I 
have certain vague coiiviclious of my own, 
concerning moonshine in general. I am quite 
serious, am too judicious to believe in ghosts; 
but I believe that there is more in moonlight 
t han philosophers have yet discovered. 1 am 
very far from ccyitenj^ with the mere informa¬ 
tion that moonlight is sunlight in a mild 
form. A few years ago it contented men of 
science to find in the sunshine little more 
tlum light, in the sense of that which makes 
tilings visible. All the effects of sunlight 
were ascribed to light, and to nothing else. 
Sniiligiit difl'ered froin other lights only in its 
intensity, they said. Human art made intense 
light, dnd found that it would not do what sun¬ 
light does. It is true that a ball of ignited 
qtucklime.in the Drummond light, the most 
intense light are Imve ever made, appears 
only as a black spot when held before the 
bright disc of the sun; and the recent experi¬ 
ments of Messieurs Fizeau and Foucault show 
that the l^ht at the surface of Drummond’s 
lime-ball is a hundred and forty-six times 
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duamer than light at the surface of the sun. | 
As ior the sou’s heat,—>tbat is to say, the 
heat which radiates from it, leaving wholly 
out of accouut the heat retamed in its sub* 
stance—Professor Thomson, of GlasgoWji has 
expressed that vividly, by showing how much 
coal it would take to generate it; thirteen 
thousand five hundred pounds of coal must 
be consumed every hour on every indiridual 
square yard of the sun’s surface. This allows 
nothing for the heating of the sun itself. If 
^1 this heat come out of a conflagration, how 
is it kept up 1 Professor Thomson asci ibes 
it to friction, Bir John Herschel to elec¬ 
tricity. , 

As moonshine is sunshine transformed, we 
must begin at the begiiuiing. “May not,” 
Sir John Herschel asks, “may not a con¬ 
tinual current of electric matter be constantly 
circulating in the sun’s immedi.ate neighbour¬ 
hood, or U'aversing the planetary spaces; and, 
exciting, in the upper regions of its atmo¬ 
sphere. those phenomena of wliiuh, on how¬ 
ever uiminufive a scale, we have yet an 
unequivocal manifeslqtiou iu our aurora i 
borealis ? The possible analogy of the soLar 
light to that of the aurora has been distinctly 
insisted on by tbe late Sir William Uerscbel.” 
This harmonises better than' the friction 
theory with what 1 have to say concerning 
moonshine. The ray of sunshine is now said' 
to contain not only light and heat, but also! 
actinism. The light, white and pure as it 
seems, has, since Newton’s time, been known 
to be a compound of lights varying not only 
in colour, but refracting power. In these days, 
we Bsen^ other difleieuces to these coloured 
I'mhts than the mere obvious difference of 
tneir places in the rainbow. We ascribe 
light to the yellow rays; beat to the red and 
to invisible rays beyond the i^d. Electrical 
affinity and actinism, wliich is the main pro¬ 
ducer of photographic or chemical action 
(the power of decomposing salts of silver), we 
ascribe to the blue rays, and to curtain rays 
beyond the blue, which are invisible to the 
unaided eye: of these Professor Stokes was 
the discoverer. The different heating powers 
of tbe different lights in the spectrum, or 
artificial rainbow, can bo tried by the ther¬ 
mometer. Sir Henry i^glehcld found that 
wlien the thenuometei^ with its bulb iu the 
blue ray, stood at fifty-six degrees, in the green 
ray it was two degrees vvarmer, in the yellow 
ray six degrees warmer, in the red ray six¬ 
teen degrees warmer, and beyond tbe red ray 
twenty-three degrees warmer. The mercury 
iu the thermometer fell again when the bulb 
was brought back into the red, frdln the 
invisible light beyond it, which is a part of 
sunshine; yet is, iu the oi'dinary sense, no 
light at all. All this is very yvonderful: Ve 
detect certain effects, and profit by them; but 
we have not gone beyond a dim guess at 
their causes. Wo talk of the triumphs of 
our science; say that we compel the sun him¬ 
self to trade with us in pictures; bdt we 


don’t know what the sun ia Wlmre it is and 
how big it is we know, but what it is we do 
not know. We don’t so much as know 
what Buuqliirie is. It is almost the commonest 
thing on earth ; but we do not know why it 
is light; why it is warm; why it is a compfex 
things and why its yellow rays are li^ht, its 
red rays w|;rm, and its blue rays actinm. We 
^on't know the qpuse of that chemical power 
whichdt pleases us to call actinism; nor do 
wc know wvhy the actinic ray turns nitrate,of 
silver blacl* These blue rays a^ found to 
l>e those which determine plants to grow 
towards the*light, but why do they so 1 If 
we nail against a wall loose shoots of honey¬ 
suckles so that their leaves show to the sun 
their lower sides, the sun will turn them 
round in a s\immer’s day, and every leaf will 
show its upper surface to the sunlight. 
Everybody knows that to be so; but why, 
remains to the wisest au unpeuetrated 
mystery. 

Then we confess that there are mysteries 
in sunshine, We acknowledge many more 
tiian I have iudidated here. My belief is, that 
there are as many mysteries iu moonshine 
yet to be acknowledged and explored; and, in 
both, some mysteries u])on the trace of which 
we are yet hardly come. 

As to the moon’s influence over the weather, 
I take Mr. Gkusher’s word that, at the 
Greenwich Observatory, daring the last 
eighteen years, changes of weather have been 
found to be as frequent at every age of the 
moon, as when she Las been seven, fourteen, 
twenty-one, or twenty-eight days old ; there¬ 
fore she cannot have had the slightest influence 
over any of them. Monsieur ilagergues, 
taking the fiumber of rainy days that occur 
on days of the moon’s phases during nineteen 
ye.ars, found most rain coincident with the 
first quarter; least rain with the last. Mon¬ 
sieur Schubler kept a like record for eiglit- 
and-twenty years, and found most rain coin¬ 
cident with days of full moon, least at the last 
quarter. Doctor Marcet examined a register 
of weather kept for thirty-four years at 
Geneva, and found also most rain at the 
period of full moon, but least at the time, not 
of the lasVbut of the first quarter. Monsieur 
Arago, comparing registers that covered a 
lung period, found least rain at the time of 
full moon, most when the moon was new. 
Doctor Marcet noted also changes of weather 
from rain to fair and from fair to rain at 
changes of the moon during his thirty-four 
years, and found, he says, some support to 
the vulgar opinion of the influence of new 
and full moon; none whatever to a belief iu 
the influence of the two quarters. Prom 
such tsonfliCtbig notes of trivial differences, 
science infers the age of the moon makes 
no practical difference at all to the state of 
the weather. Obstinate still is the faith of 
shepherds bn our hills, of fishermen upon ooi* 
coasts, and of wives in our households. For 
myself 1 accept the calcuiatiuua muds by 
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men of science aa rough evidence that the Lyell’s Principles of Geology, the best intro- 
moon’s influence upon the weather is not duetion to a science in our language), he adds 
such as to convert wet into dry seasons, or of such power of the moon, “Humboldt, how- 
dry seasons into wet; that it may not in- ever, in his Personal Narrative, spoaks of it 
iinence the gross amount of rainfall or the as well known to the pilots and seamen of 
Mcmage manner of its distribution through Spailish America.” Because no other rational 
the months ; but, without touchiug the exfdauatiou seems to offer, Sir John suggests 
averages, it may have an influence notice- this reason for the fact: “ Though the surfaoe 
able within the month by those wfto, like the of tluj full moon exposed to us must ueces- 
shepheid or the .fiehermau, observe the sarfly be very much heated—possibly to a 
manner of the daily changes in the» weather, degree hmch exceeding that of boiling water 
Sun and wind over-rule the ufoo'eshiue ; yet, —yet we fool no heat from it, and even in the 
perhaps, tne moonshine is not ])uweiieB8. focus of loi'gc reflectors, it fliil.-i to affect the 
A man’s judgment and the bent of his thermometer. No doubt, therefore its heat 
character may determine the whole course of (conformably to what is observed of that of 
his life, may be the ruling influence from day boilies boated below the point of luiuinosity) 
to day, the solo determiner of his average is much more readily absorbed in traversing 
beh.aviour, the only thing to bo reg.ii'dcd by transparent media than direct solar heat, and 
.a scientific biographer ; but^those who know is cxtiiaguished in the upper regions of our 
him intimately, and who, watching the de- atiuosphere, never reaching the earth at all.” 
veiopment of all his actions in detail, find This possible and faint heat, it is suggested, 
reason to lay stress on the influence of many melts clouds vhich tiic warmer rays of sun- 
a disturbing cause that would not be thought set could not dissipate, 
worthy of mention in a scheme of his career. The theory is not offered aa a solution of 
We observe a friend as a sailor looks at the the difficulty, nor is if a solution. I am, of 
sea, or a shepherd at the sky, and we predict course, incompetent to suggest a better ; but, 
his behaviour in any case, not so much by a since it ba[>peu8 that I write this dissertation 
reference to bis first principles, to the gi-eat upon moonsliine on the day of the full moon 
currents and trade-w'iiids of liis character, as in August, afld was moved to write it by the 
by a knowledge of the small tilings th.at affect ohservalioii of some very suggestive changes 
him. We know, iierhape,,that when the iu the clouding of the sky upon the previous 
barrol-org.an has been grinding outside his evening, let me give an unscientific but, so 
window, ihere is usually perturbation of his lar as it goes, trustworthy account of the 
mind. Yet science, if it calculate his pertiir- iHsculiar way iu which the moon thou dealt 
hations Bjiread over a whole period of life, with a cloudy sky. On the twenty-third of 
may find no reason to include street-organs | August lust, the day had been hot, with an 
among disturbing causes. It m.ay show tlmt i exceedingly brief shower iu the middle of it. 
he was as frequenffly put out when there j Towards sunset, the whole sky became ovqj-- 
wero not street-organs as when there were, | east, and there were some dark clouds that 
and that there was often a happiness iu his suggested thuudea aud a sudden fall of rain, 
household that the coming of a street-organ The moon ros^bchind a cloud, and presently 
could not disturb. Days of exuberance may peeped over it. It wiis, perhaps, an hour 
even be found, on whicli he gave a penny to before I clianced again to look at the sky. 
the ovgtuiist. And to all this we may s:.y of It was then perfectly cloudless in the quarter 
our fiicud ns the fisherman says of the i through which the moon was advancinm But 
weather. Nevertheless, wo know what we in the northern half of the vault of heaven, 
know. there were then still lines of ratlier heavy 

Of one thing, for example, let me speak cloud radiating, not from the moon, but from 
&om my own knowledge. I have ofbeu a iwiut in the sky north east of her. Beyond 
journeyed abroad with tire mootk for com- tliat point a substantijil line of cloud, heralded 
pany, and have grown up familiar from the by a long poiited fragment, was fioating 
beginning with a fact known probably to all' slowly in the direetinn of the moon herself, 
common out-of-door observers—U»e moon’s > When the advanced fragment of the cloud 
power, under celtaln circtimslances, of dis-! came liefore the mqon it melted visibly, as 
pelling clouds. Yet there is, jfe believe, 1 sugar melts iu water, very little of it travelled 
only one man of science iu this country (tJir on, the rest was seen diffused for half a minute 
John nerschel), who publishes his faith in as a white vapour before it entirely disap- 
this peculiar. properly of inuoushiue. _ile peivred. The rest of the_ cloud as it came 
sneaks of “ the tendency to disappearUnce of iiiuler'the moon, though its mass was con- 
clouds under tlie full moon, as a tuetuorolo- siderahle, melteii as rapidly, first whitening 


to seek a the blue oj the sky for a short time, and then 


gical fact for which it is necessa^ to seek a the blue oj the sky for a short time, and then 
cause,” and ho mentions it, hgufaya, from his entiiely vauislyug. While tins was happen- 
own observations, made quite independently iug a new thing fixed attention. There was, 
of any knowledge of such a tendency having as it were, a beam of brown darkness 
been observed by others. To tHis note in stretching through the blue sky from the 
the fifth edition, just jmblishcd, of his Out- j oint iu wkich the lines of cloud conceutred. 
lines of Astronomy (uext to Sir Charles This was certainly not cloud; it was as 
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sharply defined as if ifc were a beam of light 
instead of shade, and of an umber-brown 
colour unlike the colouring of any cloud then 
in the sky. It ran—to speak without com¬ 
pass and roughly—^in a line with the inoon 
and the north-east corner of the heavens. 
Within one of the other lines of cloud, ex¬ 
tending, as I imagined, west-north-west, 
there was a large patch of the same brown 
darkness. To such a patch the opposite 
beam contracted by the meeting of its two 
ends near its centre, and then for a little 
time the two fragments of brown night, 
patches'bf sky with the bine colour lost from 
it, both become intenser in their shade, 
remained opposite to each other. Finally, 
there remained in the sky only two lines of 
cloud, the one from the north-east, which was 
floating towards the moon and disappearing 
under it, the otlier stretching to tiie west- 
iiorth-west. This latter began, when the 
opposite cloud iiad been wholly consumed, 
steadily to float in astraiglit line from the moon, 
melting along its whole substance as it went. 
One of the great mysteries of nature was at 
work before mo, and perhaps demonstrating 
itself in vain to a too ignorant beholder. I 
only thought that if any 'wise j gazer upon 
distant Sirius would not consider moonshine 
too much below the exalted circle of his 
a^naintanee to be worth a look of recog¬ 
nition, moonshine might tell him secrets that 
would well repay his condescension. 

Perhaps I had better not plunge out of 
sober fact into remote speculation ; but the \ 
speculation points, remote as it is, in a prac¬ 
tical direction. Some day we sliall, perhaps, 
fiivl out wliat is tlie influence of moonshine 
on the human body. Sunshine acts power¬ 
fully, as we know. I am privately convinced 
that the calming influence of'moonlight on 
the spirit of man, is not due merely to its 
softness—we can nmdei'ate an artifieial light 
to the same feehleuess, without becoming 
sentimental under it—but to a physical 
action on the body. Professor Fai’aday sus¬ 
pends a man in the air, and tlie man swings 
into a given line, obedient to the unseen 
forces of the earth. We have to learn what 
are the unseen influepces „of the moon. 
No reasonalNy sensitive man or woman 
can have failed to recognise a quality in 
moonlight as inexplicable as the flavour 
of a peach,—a power to whieii tlie spirits 
are obedient. If no violent cause operate! 
in a contrary direction, friends abi-oad under 
moonlight become frieivllier; a restraint on 
mutual confidence commonly felt at other 
times, is strangely lifted from the Ifbart ;! 
therefore is moonlight Bouglit instinctively ‘ 
by lovera Moonshine has melfed awayj 
p'oud of wrath, many a turmoil of 
wild jesting, has set many a man’s aspira¬ 
tions free to float heavenward ; and I say tliat 
it is not merely because it is soft light that it 
does this, any more than wine exeifes because 
it is a liquid. Tliere is a dii'ect action on' 


man’s body; and at any rats in the year nine 
thousand, someboiiy shall be able to tell his 
neighbours what it is. 

A CORNISH HUG. 

- 

It Ih generally admitted, I believe, that 
the lower prders of Cornwall are a shade 
ipore refined, iQore artistic, or, as some 
anti-patriots would it, more con¬ 

tinental, than iq the rule with the labourirg 
populations ^f this country. A flight, but 
significant illustration of tbis flattering theory 
(to Cornwall^, ma^ be found. in the circum¬ 
stance, that tlie official rank known among the 
matter-of-fact mechanics of tlie northern and 
midland counties by the bare, common-place 
definition of Foreman; in the Statfordsliire 
regions by the name of Butty; amongst the 
uomad and lawless navvies by the alarming 
title of Ganger; and in the slow-going, hum¬ 
drum coal-pits and forges of Monmouthshire, 
by tlie homely appellation of Gaffer: the 
enjoyment of this dignity in the Cornish 
mines confei-s upon its holder the graceful 
and enviable distinction of Captain. 

Several members of my family had resided 
iu Cornwall, and numerous were the Cornish 
legends with whicli my youthful soirees were 
enlivened. The heroes of most of these were 
captains. I begHci life strongly prejKissessed 
in favour of this distinguished order. I think 
I must have been a little dazzled by tlie 
splendour of the title itself; aud, unques¬ 
tionably, remote association with the achieve¬ 
ments of the very Carlyliau hero of Great 
Cornish Cajitains iu the, mining way; Cap¬ 
tain Jack, iij fact,— 

the valiant Ooniidliiiian, 

Who slew the Oiaiit Coi iiioran, 

by means of sinking a shaft on the properly 
of that very extepsive landowner (a master¬ 
piece of engineering, and for which its pro¬ 
jector was jnstly rewarded by hitting upon 
a rich vein of tin); this, I repeat, beyond all 
doubt, had a great deal to do with my admi¬ 
ration. At any rate, I was a thorough be¬ 
liever in tlie mining cnpttiiiis of Cornwall, 
and delighted in the abundant records of 
their deeds and sayings ; the former usually 
I belligerant, frequently naive, the latter in¬ 
variably humorous. Tlierq was the story 
of Captain Jemmy Penrose; the coiiacieu- 
tions, the ambitions, but tlie singularly un- 
enrious. This was a great favourite of mine, 
and I must briefly refer to it. The prevailing 
nnd.chrpnic ambition of all the Great Cor¬ 
nish Captains of tlie age, from whicli niy 
iiiforniatioii dates, was once in a lifetime to 
enjoy the plfeh^re of seeing London Church 
Town. Captaiw Je.mmy was no exception to 
this rule ; or, rather, he may have been ; for 
Jemmy’s ambition was not so much to see 
lioiidou Church Town, as to enjoy the more 
enduring pleasure of saying llial lie had seen 
it. Being the auti{iode8 of the late Brinsley 
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Sheridan in the matter of moral principle, ae 
well as in' a few other reepecta not wortli 
attending to, the idea of iiidulguig in the 
desired honour upon false pretences—if it 
suggested itself to Captain Jemmy’s 
simple imagination—was too revoltinjf to his 
upright nature to be for a moq^eut enter¬ 
tained as a practical schemei ^ # 

Jemmy saved his money, got liis holiday, 
and travelled all the way fr^m Pdbzance to 
Loudon Church Town by waggdh. No joke 


have been rather oppressive from an excess 
of daylight, fresh air, and other unwonted 
inconveniences. However, w.-iggons have 
tilts ; and it is to be hoped Captidu Jemmy 
had an opportunity of preserving his eye-sight. 

Everything mnst have an end; and the 
waggon at length entered London Church 
Town; Captain Jemmy Penrose in it, of 
course. Arrived at their final destination, 
the waggoner naturally imagined tli.at Cap¬ 
tain Jemmy would like to get out. Captain 
•Temmy did not appear to liave foreseen the 
necessity of such a proceeding. He inquired 
when the waggon was going back. He was 
informed early on the following morning. 
Ill that case, C.iiitain .Temmy said, he would 
prefer remaining where he was, lieing rather 
fatigued, and in no need of refreshment. 
Captain ,Jemmy slept all night in tlie wag¬ 
gon, having thoughtfully secured his place 
fur the return journey, lie had seen Ijoudoii 
Chureli Town. TIjs mission was accom¬ 
plished ; and he returned to t’^ruwall in a 
perfect state of contcutmeiil (his feet scarcely 
having touched the pavement of the great 
metropolis) to mention the ennobling circum¬ 
stance. 

Jtut if I go on telling at this length all llie 
stories of Coruisli^ mining c.aj)taius that 
crowd upon my memory, I shall have no 
space left for the surprising mail-coach .ad¬ 
venture of Captain Billy Tregear, whicli I 
sat down expre-ssly to chronicle, in tlie belief 
that it has not yet seen the colour of printing 
ink. ' 

I must admit, by way of preface, that tlie! 
story of Captain Billy Tregear is deficient 
in the rather essential element of probability. 
But, as it is considerably mure strange tlian! 
the majority of fictions, there is proverbial 
authority for assuming it to be true. I can 
assert one thing positively, that such a person 
as Captain Billy Tregear really had exist¬ 
ence. But this is weak evidence, and esta¬ 
blishes the authenticity of the iMidents to be 
related, ascribed by impul^^elief to his 
experience, about as cleariy sS^Mrs. Quiokly’s 
story of her neighbour’s dish of prawns made 
out a case of breach of promise pf inamage 
against Sir John Falstail'^or as the existence 
of tlie horse block in front of Mr. Willet’s 
establishment proved that (jueen Elizabeth 
bad once visited the Maypole. 


However, I will tell the story as I used 
to hear it. 

Captain Billy Tregear, like his compeer, 
and prhaps friend, Jemmy Penrose, was 
bqund on the viiite de rigueur to London 
Gliurch Town. Captain Billy wonld seem to 
liave been in more comfortable circumstances, 
orjis^ may have been simply more luxurious 
and e 3 (tnwagant than the listless Jemmy. 
At any rate, Captain Billy travelled by mail, 
not by waggon, outside, of course. 

Billy sat behind tiie coachman, in company 
with three rather unusual coach palSengers. 
But as auy kind of coach or passenger would 
have been unusual to Billy, lie perhaps saw 
no more singularity in them than in tlie rest 
of his fellow-travellers. They were certainly 
not the kind of people one Ls in the habit of 
meeting even in mixed society. One of them 
was an Italian showman. His companions 
were a bear and a monkey. 

Captain Billy accepted their companion- 
ship clieerfully, as a perfectly n.atural and 
legitimate incident iti his aboveground ex¬ 
periences. 

At the outset of my story I confess there 
is a sort Alpine or Kubicou barrier of 
improbability, which the reader may perhap 
find some ditliculty in getting over. But no 
is re<[uested to make an effort, with the 
assurance that this'obstacle surmounted, he 
will find the rest of our mutual journey com¬ 
paratively plain sailing. He must make an 
effort, then, to believe—as implicitly, if pos¬ 
sible, as I myself did when I first licard the 
story—that Captain Billy Tregear, either 
from a defective knowledge of mankind sor 
from an impaired vision, the result of having 
had tlie sun too much in his eyes, whether in 
tlie literal or’the metapliorical sense (both 
cases being jiossible to a Cornish miner just 
come aboveground for a holiday) mistook 
tlie bc.ar for a human being, outlandish per¬ 
haps and taciturn, but undeniably human. 

Yon mu.st bear coulinuaily in mind that 
Cajftain Billy had risen from the ranks to 
Ills present distinction in the depths of a tin 
mine. Wliat could he know about man and 
beast in the tipper^uii-lit world ‘I 1 could 
poiut out a score of gentleiuen—either of 
whom, ha))pqpiiig ko be Billy’s travelling 
companion on the occasion, might easily have 
been mistaken by <Billy for a bear. Is it 
then a wonder that the simple untutored 
Cornishman should have mistaken a bear 
fur a gentleman 1 . 

I fear in order to make my story at all 
probable (the difiiculty enlarges as I approach 
It), I must fall back upon and cliug to the 
hypothesis that Captain Billy had mounted 
the coach in a hazed and muzzy couditiqu; 
and had come armed With a case-bottle after 
the manner .of sagacious travellers; that he 
could not have been in a state to judge by 
ocular demonstration of the outlines of his 
fellow-passengers ; that he was merely aware 
of a dark, huddle^-up figure of some kind 
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utting peaceably beside him, whose outer 
and tangible garment appeared to be of a 
furry textiu-e, and that Billy—as a natural 
con8e<iuence of his assumed condition—was 
disposed to be sociable and communica¬ 
tive. 

The legend proceeds to state, that Billy 
made seveial nnsnccessful attempts to dtagage 
1 he bear in conversation. * * 

We have hinted that the bear was taciturn. 
There was every excuse for his observing 
this apparently churlish demeanour. In the 
first place he was naturally ignorant of the 
English language. In the second, he laboured 
under the physical disadvantage of being 
muzzled. Billy, it may be fairly supposed, 
was not able to notice this physical incon¬ 
venience ; or it is probable that he would 
have treated the l)ear with greater consider¬ 
ation than he did. 

However, it took a long time to offend 
Billy. He wanted to talk. Having exhausted 
general topics—in which the stranger might 
be naturally indisposed to take an interest— 
the gallant but perhaps (well, yes, he must 
have been, so let us consider the matter 
settled) intoxicated captain, proceeded to 
more personal questions. It stniek him th.at 
he would start a delicate compliment to liis 
neighlmui’s taste and judgment in dress. 
Now, to withstand that Rind of blandi-shment 
one must ho a hear indeed ! 

“ Famous top-coat that o’ youm, sir,” said 
Billy, admiringly smoothing the bear’s left 
shoulder. “Beautiful top-coat, to be sure.” 

The hear may have tliought so too ; but, 
ac has been shown, there were insurmount¬ 
able obstacles to bis expressing an opinion 
upon that or any other subject. 

“ Good sort of coat that for the pits,” pur¬ 
sued the undaunted Billy. “ Water’d trickle 
off it jn.st the very thing like off a oout’s* 
back. Wouldn’t it, now ? ” 

Tlie bear was obstinately silent, and here, 
I think, he was to blame. He might have 
grunted, at least. * 

Bill was not yet l)eaten. lie pursne<l: 

“ Excuse my freedom, sir, as a poor man 
and a perfect^tranger; but might I ask what 
would be the cost of a top-coat like that, 
for 1 should like to have one, if within 
means ?” 

Still the boar didn’t say a word. 

Captain Billy was now fairly huffed. 
Hunmn blood is apt to get warm down in 
those gaseous tin mines, and Billy felt this 
was a poor return for liis persistent cjvility. 
He opened and shut his h.ands, loosened his 
biceps muscles, and clutched at the air as if 
meditating vengeance, in a Cornish manner, 
at the earliest opportunity. Having grasped 
and thrown a few imaginary foes over the 
‘back of the coach, and feeling liimself in 
training for any encounter, Billy deliberately 
proceeded to pi ovoke the bear b y insult, 

• An oont, reader, in West-eoimtry dialect, moans a 
mole. , 


He spoke at that unoffending personage in 
the third person. 

“ Well t I ain’t a Judge of breeding, per¬ 
haps, but it ain’t my idea of a-gentleman f ”, 

Billy w.as quite right. The bear wa^no 
gentlliman. 

The showman here interposed. He fully 
aindei^tood the «tate of the case, which he 
had watched from its commencement. Nurs¬ 
ing his monkey affectionately in his lap (amd 
winking at Ihe coachman and paseengers), he 
said to C.npt;iin pretty feiir English 

—with a mischievous Italian smile,— 

“You must not be offended with him. 
He does not undeiutand your language. He 
is a Rtissian.” 

“Eooshan, eh?” said Billy, rather exas¬ 
perated than pacified by the explanation. 
“ Bra-ave, ugly chap, sure he is, too. Can 
her wmssel ? ” 

“O, yes; the Biissians arc very fine 
wrestlers,” said the Italian. 

“ Well! there’s wrusslers in Cornwall, 
too.” Tlio wrathful Captain again clutched 
tliG .air !us he spoke. 

“ You had better not try with him,” the 
showman went on. “He has one terrible grip.” 

“ So they said of the Westmoreland man 
last winter, but I throweil him over my head, 
and could have done it with my hat on.” 

“Ah! but the Russians have one hug ul 
their own.” 

“So’ve we; and it’s thought a good’nn,” 
said Billy, tartly. 

And then I tliink Billy must have .sought 
solace in the case-hotUe, and fallen asleep, 
murmuring contomptiiona defiauce against 
the Rooshan nation collectively. 

History at any rate insists upon the fact, 
that at the first halting place, Captain Billy 
on de.sccnding, staggering or tumbling from 
the roof of the coach, knocked against his late 
neiglibonr, the bear, lately assisted by his 
master in descending to terra firma, to the 
admiration of numerous bystanders, and be¬ 
came indignant at what he conceived to be 
a fresh insult to the British flag at the hands 
of perfidious Muscovy. Billy rushed blindly 
at his insulter, whom he seized by the 
shouldcns, after the manner of his county, 
preparing to initiate him into the mysteries 
of the Cornish hug. 

The bear, of course, didn’t like this, and 
retaliated after the custom of his race and 
district. Equally, as a matter of course. 
Captain Billy Tregear didn’t like that, 

“.Here, I say,” Billy gasped, rapidly col¬ 
lapsing within the slowly closing hug of his 
adversary, ^hia ain’t wrusaling! ” 

The bear Itos impervious to argument as 
on former ocMlsions. To his horror, Billy 
felt sharp fangs entering a fleshy portion of 
his torso. .It was a pity he had not better' 
studied the Russian character. 

“Here, I say! You’re a clan-ing me. 
Tliis ain’t fair! Help 1 Murder ! ” 

Billy’s eyes rolled wildly in search of pro- 
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bable raacue among tlio terror-stricken spec¬ 
tators. There was no help in sight. In the 
niUlat of his agony he looked upwards, and 
saw the Monkey, who had not yet been lifted 
■"‘TlW the seat on the coach to which his 
master had tied him. There was' hof e yet. 
Victory had already decided a^giinst Billy. 
The British flag was nowhere. Prompt ca^ 
tulation was the only safety. With tlie 
r««nnant of breath left to hjm, hff screamed 
out iinploiingly to the Monkey 

“1 say, young gentleman, speak to your 
father in his o^u language, and tell him if 
he’ll loose go I’ll ax his pardon.” 

The story always finished here. At the 
time of my first becoming acquainted with it, 
Captain Billy Tregear was reported to he 
still alive and prosperous. I never lear ,t 
. how he got ont of Mr, Bear’s clutclies, and j 
conjecture fails to suggest a probalde mcane 
of Ids extrication. But I never like to in¬ 
quire too closely into the reality of good 
stories. They always come out from the fire 
of scrutiny, singed like Michaelmas geese, of 
their feathery glories. 1 have not yet got 
over the pain of discovering, a few months 
ago, tliat Kob Boy was not only a dirty sheep- 
stealer, but that he sold a fight to the Englisli 
government in the great Scottish rebellion. 

MY LADY LUDLOW. 

OIIArTER THE TWELFTH. 

I AM ashamed to say what feeling became 
strongest in inymind about this time. Koxi 
to the sympathy ^ll of us felt for luy 
dear lardy in her deep*sorrow, I^mean. 3for 
that was greater and stronger than anything 
else, however contradictory you may tliink 
it, wlien you hoar all. 

It might arise from my being so f.vr from 
well at the time, which prqslnced a discjised 
mind in a diseased body ; but I was al so- 
lutely jealous for my father’s memorj’, when 
I saw how many signs of grief there were for 
my lord’s death, he having done next to 
nothing for the village and parish, w-hieh 
now changeil, as it wore, its daily course of 
life, because his lordship died iir a’far-ofi' city. 
My father had spent the best years of liis 
manhood in labouring haj\l, body .md soul, 
for the people aiyongst whom he lived. His 
family, of course, claimed the first place in 
his heart; he would have been good for 
little, even in the way of benevolence, if they 
had not. But close after them he cared for 
his parishioners and neighbours. 
when he died, though the chureh-bells tolled, 
and smote upon our hearts with^hard, fresh 
pain at every beat; yet the s^Jmls of every 
day life went on, close ])ressifig aronnd us,— 
carts and carriages, street-cries, distant barrel- 
organs (the kindly neighbours Jtept them 
out of our street):—life, active, noisy life, 
pressed on our aciito consciousness of Death, 
and jarred ujion it os on a quick nerve. 

And when we went to chureh,—my father’s 


own church,—though the pulpit cnsliiona 
were black, and many of the oongregatiou 
had put on some humble i^njptotn of mourn¬ 
ing, yet it did not alter the whole material 
aqpeet of the place. And yet what was 
Lord Ludlow’s relation to Hanbury, com¬ 
pared to my father’s work and place in 

p t it was very wicked in me ! I think if 
I had ^eoB my lady,—if I had dared to ask 
to go to her, I should not have felt so miser¬ 
ably, 80 discontented. But she sate in her 
own room, hung with black, all, even over 
the shuttei's. She saw no light BTit that 
wliicli was .ariificial; candles, lamps, and the 
like, for more tlian a month. Only Adams 
went near her. Mr. Gray was not admitted, 
lliough he called <laily. Even ill’s. Medii- 
eolt did not see her for near a fortnight. 
The sight of my lady’s gi’iefs, or rather the 
rocolleution of it, made Mrs. Medlicott talk 
far more than was her wont. She told us, 
with many tears, and mneh gesticulation, 
even siieaking German at times, when iier 
English woulil not iow, tliat iny lady sate 
there, a white ligurc in the middle of tlio 
darkcuod room; a .shaded lamp near her, 
the light of ^whiuh fell on an opened Bible,— 
the great family Bible. It was not opened 
at .any chapter, nor consoling verse. It lay 
open at the ^lage whereon was marked the 
births of her nine •children. Five had died 
in infancy,—.sacrificed to the cruel system 
which forbade the mother to suckle her 
babies. Four had lived longer ; Brian had 
been llie first to die, Ughtred-Mortimer, 
Earl Ludlow, the last. 

My lady did not cry, Mrs. Medlicott said. 
She was quite composed ; very still, very 
I silent. She put "aside everything that sa- 
I voured of mere business ; sent them to Mr. 
Ijlornor, for that. But she was proudly 
alive to every possible form which might do 
honour to the last of her race. 

In those days, expresses were slow things ; 
and forms still slower. Before my lady's 
ilircctions could reach Vienna, my lord was 
buried. There was some talk (so Mrs. Med- 
lieott said) about taking the body up, and 
bringing him tq Haqbury. But his executors, 
—connections on the Ludlow side,—demurred 
at this. If )iy were removed to Plngland, he 
must be carried on to Scot laud, and interred 
with his Monkshaven forefathers. My lady, 
deeply hurt, withdrew from the discussion 
before it degenerated to an unseemly contest. 
But all the more, for /his understood mortifi¬ 
cation of my lady’s, did the whole village and 
estate* of Hanbury assume every outward 
sign of mourning. The cliuroh-bells tolled 
morning and evening. The church itself was 
draped in black inside. Hatchments were 
placed everywhere, where hatchments could 
be put. All the tenantry spoke in hushed 
voices for more than a week, scarcely daring 
to observe’ that all flesh, even that of an 
Earl Ludlow, and the last of tlie Hanburys, 
was but grass after aJL The very Fighting 
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lion closed its front door, front sbntters it 
had none, and those who needed drink stole 
in at the haok, and were silent and maudlin 
over their cups, instead of riotous and noisy. 
Miss Galindo’s eyes were swollen up with 
crying, and she fold me, with a fresh burst*of 
tears, that even humpbacked Sally had been 
found sobbing over her Bible, and ua'ng a 
^ketbaudkerchief for the first time in her 
life ; her aprons having hitherto stood her in 
the uecesShry stead, but not lieing sufiicieully 
in accordance with etiquette, to lie hsed 
when Vnoorning over an earl’s premature 
decease. 

If it was in this way nut of the Hall, “you 
might work it by the rule of thine,” as Miss 
Galindo used to say, and judge what it was 
in the Hidl. We none of us spoke but in a 
whisper; we tried not to eat, and indeed 
the siiock had been so really great, and we 
did inally care for my lady so much, that for 
some days we had but little appetite. But 
aft^r that, I fear our sympathy grew weaker, 
while our flesh grew qtroiiger. But we still 
spoke low, and our hearts ached whenever 
we thought of my lady sitting there alone in 
in the -darkened room, with the light ever 
&lling on that one solemn page.** 

We wished,—O how I wished that she 
would see Mr. Gray ! But Adams said she 
thought my lady ought to have a bisliop 
come to see her. Still no one had authority 
enough to send for one. 

Mr. Homer all this time was sufleriug 
as much as any one. He was too faithful 
a servant of the great, Hanbury family, 
although uow the family had dwindled down 
to a fragile old lady, not to mourn acutely 
over its probable extinction. He had, be¬ 
sides, a deeper sympathy and feverence with, 
and for, my lady in all things, than probably 
he ever cared to show, for his manners were 
always measured and cold. He suffered from 
sorrow. He also sufiered from wrong. My 
lord’s executors kept writing to him cou- 
tiuualiy. My lady refused to listen to mere 
business, saying she eutrnsted all to him. 
But the all was more complicated than I ever 
thoroughly understood^ As far as I com¬ 
prehended the case, it was something of this 
kind. There had been a mortgage raised on 
my lady’s property of Uaubiiry, to enable 
my lord, her uu8band,.to sjteud money in 
cultivating his Scotch estates, after some 
new' fashion that required capital. As 
long as my lord, her |o]i, lived, who was to 
succeed to both the estates after her death, 
this did not signify ; so she had said aifd felt; 
and she had refused to take any steps to 
secure the repayment of capital, of even the 
payment of the interest of the ^mortgage from 
the possible representatives and possessors of 
the Scotch estates, to the possible owner of 
the Hanbury property ; saying it 111 became 
her to calculate on the coutiugiucy of her 
sou’s death. 

But hie had died, childless, unmarried. 


The heirs of both estates were, in the case of 
the Monkshaveu property, an Edinburgh 
advocate, f. far-away kinsman of my lords: 
the Haubury property would go to the 
descendants of a third son of the Squ^.: 
Hanbury h» the days of Queen Anne. 

This complication ofaffairs was most 
grievous w Afr.^ Horner. He had always 
been Opposed to* tbe mortgage ; had hated 
the payment of the interest, as obliging my 
lady to prsctile certain eeonon^es, wbi^, 
though she took care to make them as per¬ 
sonal as possible, he disliked as derogatory to 
tlie family. Poor Mr. Horiler ! He was so 
cold and hard in his manner, so curt and 
decisive in his speech, that I don't think we 
any of us did him justice. Miss Galindo wsts 
almost the first, at this tim^ to speak a kind 
word of him, or to take thought of him at 
all, any farther than to get out of his way 
when we saw him approaching. 

“1 don’t think Mr. Horner is well,” she 
said one day, about three weeks after we had 
heard of my lord’s death. “ He sits resting 
his head on his hand, and hardly hears me 
when 1 speak to Itiin.” 

But 1 thought no more of it, as Miss 
Galindo did not name it again. My lady 
came amongst us once more. From elderly 
she had become qld ; a little, frail, old lady, 
in heavy black drapery, never speaking about 
nor alluding to her great sorrow; quieter, 
gentler, paler than ever before; and her 
eyes dim with much weeping, never wit¬ 
nessed by mortal.- 

Site had seen Mr. Gray at the expiration 
of the month of deep retirement. But I do 
not think that even to him she had said one 
word of her own particular individual sorrow. 
All mention' of it seemed buried deep for 
evermore. One day Mr. Honier sent word 
that he was too much indisimsed to attend to 
liis usual basinet at the Hall; but he wrote 
down some directions and requests to Miss 
Galindo, saying that he would be at his 
office early the next moruiug. The next 
morning ho was dead I 

Miss Galindo told my lady. Miss Galindo 
herself crisTJ plentifully, but my lady, although 
very much distressed, could not cry. it 
seemed a physical impossibility, as if siie had 
shed all the tears in her power. Moreover, 1 
almost think her wonder was fa^reater that 
she herself'lived than that Mr. Homer died:. 
It was almost natural that so faithful x 
servant should break his heart when the 
family ho belonged to lost their stay, their 
heir, and their l^t hope. 

Yesl Mr. Horner was a faithfnl servant. 
I do not fhink there are many so faithful 
now; but, penians, that is an old woman’s 
fancy of mine. When his will came to be 
examined, it was discovered that soon after 
Harry GrSgson’s accident Mr. Homer had 
left the few thousands (three, I think,) of 
which he was possessed, in trast for Harry’a 
benefit, desiring Ids executors to see that the 
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l.'id waa well edaeated in certain thiuga, for 
which Mr. Horner had thought that he had 
shown especial aptitude; and there waa a 
kind of implied apology to my- laSy iu one 
■i^Jjini n, where he stateil that Harry’s lame¬ 
ness would prevent his being ever aWe to 
gain his living by the exercise of any mere 
bodily faculties, “as liad been wilhed by a 
lady whose wishes he, thS testator; was^ 
bound to regard." . 

tfht there was a codicil to tfie #vil], dated 
siuce Lord*Ludlow’a death—feebly written 
by Mr. Horner himself, as *f in (preparation 
only for some iBore formal manner of be¬ 
quest ; or, perhaps, only as a mere temporary 
arrangement till he could see a lawyer, and 
have a fresh will made. In this he revoked 
his previous bequest to Harry Gregson. He 
only left two hundred pounds to Mr. Gray to 
be used, as that gentleman thought best, for 
Henry Gregson’s benefit. With this one ex¬ 
ception, he bequeathed all the rest of his 
savings to my lady, with a hope that they 
might form a nest-egg, as it were, towards 
the paying off of the mortgage which Lad 
been such a grief to him during his life. 1 
may not repeat all this in lawyer’s phrase ; I 
heard it through Mias Galindo, and she 
might make mistakes. Thougli, indeed, she 
was very clear-headed, and soon earned the 
respect of Mr. Smithson, my lady’s lawyer 
from Warwick. Mr. Smithson, knew Miss 
Galindo a little hefore, both personally and 
by reputation; but I don’t think be was 
prepared to find her installed as steward’s 
clerk, and, at first, he waa inclined to treat 
her, iu this capacityp’wHh polite contempt. 
Hut Miss Galindo was both a Ihdy and a 
spirited, sensible woman, and she could put 
aside her self-indulgence in eccentricity of 
speech and manner whenever she cliose. 
Kay more ; she was usually so talkative, tiiat 
if she Lad not been amusing and warm¬ 
hearted, one might have thouglit her weiiri- 
Bome oceasiouall^. But, to meet Mr. Smithson, 
shi- came out daily iu her Sunday gown ; she 
said no more than waa required in answer to 
his questions ; her books and papers were in 
thorough order, and methodicallyskept; her 
statements of matters-of-fact accurate, and to 
be relied on. She was amusingly conscious 
of lier victory over his contempt of a woman- 
clerk and his prh-conceived opinion of her 
unpractical eccentricity. • 

“Let me alone," said she^ one day when 
she came iu to sit awhile with me. “ That 
man is a good man—a sensible man—and,- I 
have no doubt, he is a good lawyer; but 'he 
can’t fathom women yet. I make no doubt 
he’ll go back to Warwick, and^sHever give 
cr^it again to those people wKo made aim 
think me half-cracked to begin with. O, my 
dear, he did! He showed it twenty times 
worse than my poor dear master* ever did. 
It waa a form to bo gone through to please 
my lady, and, for her sake, he would hear 
my statements and aee my books. It was 


keeping a woman out of harm’s way at any 
rate to let her fancy lienelf useful. 1 read 
the man. And, 1 am thankful to say, lie 
cannot read mo. At least, only one side of 
me. When I see au end to be gained, 1 can 
behave myself accordingly. Here was a man 
who thought that a woman in a black silk 
gown was a respectable, orderly kind of per¬ 
son* and I was a woman in a black silk 
gown. ‘He believed that a woman could 
not write straight lines, and rei^uired a man 
to tell her that two and twu made four, I 
was not above ruling my books, atil had 
Cocker a little moi-e at my finger.-.’ ends tWku 
he had. But my greafbst ti-iumplt has been 
holding my tongue. He would have thouglit 
notiling of my books, or ray sums, or my 
black silk gown, if 1 had sjioken uiiaskea. 
So 1 have buried more sense iu niy bosoua 
tiiese ten days than ever I have uttered in 
the whole course of my life before. I have 
been so curt, so abrupt, so abominably dull, 
that I’Jl answer for it he thinks me wortliy 
to be a man. But I must go back to him, 
my dear, so good-byS to cuuversatiou and 
you.” 

But though Mr. Smitbsou might be satis¬ 
fied with MiSI Galindo, 1 am afraid she was- 
the only part of the ufi'air with which he was 
content. Hverything else went wrong. 1 
could not say who told me so—but the con¬ 
viction of this seemed to pervade the house. 
1 never knew how much we had all looked 
up to the silent, gruff Mr. Horner for deci¬ 
sions until he was gone. My lady herself 
WHS a pretty good woman of husiuess, as 
women of business go. Her fatlier, seeing 
that slie would be the heiress of the HaiV 
bury property, had given her a training 
which was thought unusual iu those days, 
and site liked to feel herself queen regnant^ 
and to have to decide in all cases between 
herself and her tenantry. But, perhaps, Mr, 
Horner would have done it more wisely ; not 
but what she always attended to him at last. 
She would begin by saying pretty clearly and 
promptly what she would liave done, and 
what she would not have done. If Mr. 
FToruer approved of it, he bowed, and set 
about obeying liA: dirSctly ; if he disapproved 
of it, lie bowed, and ^ugered so long befora 
he obeyed her; that she forced his opinioa 
out of him with her “ Well, Mr, Horner J 
and what have you Ih say against it 1” For 
she always understood liis sueuce as well an 
if he had spoken. Bat the estate was pressed 
for ready money, and Mr, Homer hatf grown 
glooinjs and languid since the death of his 
wife, and even his own personal affairs wera 
not in the order in which they had been a 
year or t*o before, for his old clerk had 
gradually becodie superannuated, or, at any 
rate, unable by the superfluity of his own 
energy and wit to supply the spirit that was 
wanting in Ur. Horner. 

Hay after day Mr. Smithson seemed to 
grow more fidgety, more annoyed at the 
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stftte of affiiirs. Like eyery one else employed to live with me at preaent, I stand pledged, 
by Lady Ludlow, as far as I could learn, he I cannot go back fi'om my word, Mr. 
had an hereditary tie to the Hanbury family. Smithsop. We had belter talk no more of 
.As long as the Smithsons had been lawyers, this.” 

they had been lawyers to the Hanbui^s; As she spoke, she entered the room wbSie ' 
always coming in on all great family occa- I la^. Slie and Mr. Smithson were coming 
sions, and better able to understand the cha- for som^ papers contained in the bureau. 


raoters, and connect the links of wlwt^ had^ They dia not jjnow 1 was there, and Mr. 
once been a large and scattered •family, than Smithson started a little when be saw me, as 
any individual thereof had ever been. he must* have been aware tliat I had jjyer- 

As long as a man wjis at the head of the heard something. But my Iq^y did not 
Hanburys, the lawyers haci simply acted as change a muscle of her face. All the world 
servaflts, and liad only given their advice miglit overhear her kind, jjiat, pure sayings, 
when it was rcqiiirer^ But they h.ad assumed and she had no fear of their misconstruction, 
a diflFerent position on the memorable occa- She came up to me, and kissed me on the 
sion of the mortgage: they had remonstrated forehead, and then went to search for the 
against it. My lady had resented this re- required papera 

monstrance, and a slight, unspoken coolness “ I rode over the Conington farms yester- 
liad existed between her and the father of day, my lady. I must say I was quite grieved 
this Mr. Smithson ever since, to see the condition they are in ; all the land 

I was very sorry for my lady. Mr. Smith- that is not waste is utterly exhausted with 
son was inclined to blame Mr. Horner for working successive white crops. Not a pinch 
the disorderly state in which he found some of manure laid on the ground for years. 1 
of the outlying farms,rand for the deficiencies must say lliat .a greater contrast could never 
in the annual ]).aymenl of rents. Mr. Smith- have been presented than that between 
son had too much good feeling to pul this Harding’s farm and the next fields—fences in 
blame into words; but my^ lady’s quick perfect orilcr, rotation crops, sheep eating 
instinct led her to reply to a thought, the down the turnips on the waste lands—every- 
existence of which she perceived ; and she thing that could be desired.” 
quietly told the truth, ana explained how she “ Whose farm is that ?” asked my lady, 
had interfered repeatedly to prevent Mr. “ Why, I am sorry to say, it was on none 
Horner from taking certain desirable steps, j of your ladyship’s that 1 saw such good 
which were discordant to her hereditai-y sense ^ methods adoi)ted, I hoped it was. I stopped 
of right and wrong between landlord and ■ my horse to itiquire. A queer-looking man, 
tenant. She also spoke of the want of ready sitting on his horse like a tailor, watching 
money as a misfortune that could be remedied his meu with a couplo^)f the sharpest eyes I 
l;»y more economical personal expenditure on ever .siiw, and dropjaughis h’s at every word, 
her own part; by which individual saving it answered *mv question, and told me it wjis 
was possible that a reduction of fifty pounds his. I could not go on asking him who he 
a year might have been acebmplished. But was; but I fell into convei'sation with him, 
as soon as Mr. Smithson touched on Larger and I gathered that he had earned some 
economies, such as either affected the welfare | money in trade in Birmingham, and had 
of others, or the honour and standing of the | bought tlie estate (five hundred acres, I think 
great House of Hanbury, she was inflexible.he said,) on wliich he was bora, and now was 
Her establishment consisted of somewhere' setting himself to cultivate it in downright 
about forty servants, of whom nearly as many earnest, going to Holkham and Woburn, and 
as twenty were unable to perform their work half the country over, to get himself up on 
properly, and yet would have been hurt if the subject.” 

they hail been dismissed; so they had the “ it wi^uld be Brookes, that dissenting 
credit of fulfilling duties, wfiile my lady paid baker from Birmingham,” said my lady, in 
and kept their substitutes. ^ Mr. Smithson her most icy tone. “ Mr. Smithson, I am 
mofle a calcul.ation, and would have saved sorry I have been detaining you so long, but 
some hundreds a-yeac by pensioning these I think these are the letters you wished 
old servants off. But my lady would not to see.” ' 

hear of it. Then, again, I know privately If her ladyship thought by this speech to 
that he urged her tq allow some of us to quench Mr. Smithson she was mistaken, 
return to our homes. Bitterly we should Mr. Smithson just looked at the letters, and 
have regretted tlie separation frenH Lady went on with tlio old subject. 

Ludlow ; but we would have gone back “ Noyr, iny lady, it struck me that if you 
glady, had we known at the litpe that her had such Shaian to take poor Horner’s place, 
circumstances required it. Hut she would he would woili the rents and the laud rounil 
not li-sten to the proposal for a moment. most satisfaetorily. I should not despair of 
“If I cannot act justly towards everyone,! inducing ^tliis very man to undertake the 
will give up a plan which has been a source work. 1 should not mind speaking to him 
of much satisfaetion ; at least,*'! will not myself on the subject, for we got capital 
carry it out to such an extent in future. But friends over a snack of luncheon that he 
to these young ladies, who do me the favour asked me to share with him.” 
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Lady Ludlow fixed her eyes on Mr. Smith- be his successor ? My dear, I have often 
eon ns ho 8j)oke, and never took them off hie tliought of the postman’s bringing mo a 
face until ho had ended. She was* silent a letter as one of the pleasures I shall miss in 
•sftiflute before she spoke. heaven. But, really, I think Mr. Horner may 

‘^Yoii are very good, Mr. Smithson, j^ut I lie tliankful he has got out of the reach of 
need not trouble you with any such arrange- news; or else he would hear of Mr. Smith- 
nients. I am going to write this mfternoou son’s having made up to the Birmingham 
to Caiitaiu James, a friend ofione of my.sons.n baker,*and of tins one-legged Captain, coming 
who lias, I bear, been severely wounded at to dos-iwid-^o-<Jhe ov'er the estate. T snp- 
Tr.Wdgar, to request him to hormur me by pose he will look after tlie labourers throu^i 
accepting Mr. Uoraer’s situation.’^ a spy-glass. 1 only hope be won’t stick in 

“ A Captain James! A, captain in the the mud with iiis wooden leg ; for I, for one, 
navy! going tee manage your ladysbiji’s won’t help him out. Yes, I woiibv’ said 
estate! ’° she, correcting herselfti “ I would, lor my 

“If be will be so kind. I sb.all esteem it lady’s sake.” 
a condescension on bis part; but I liear tliat “ But are .you sure lie lass a wooden leg ? ” 
he will have to resign bis profession, his stale a.sked I. “I heard Iiady Ludlow tell Mr. 
of health is so bad, and a country life Smithson about lutii, and she only sfioke of 
dapecially prescribed for him. I am in some him as wounded.” 

hopes of tempting liira here, n.sT learn he b.as “ Well, sailors arc almost always wounded 
but little to depend on if he givas up bis in the leg. J;Ook at Greenwich Hospital! 
I'l j)rofc.ssion.” T should say there were twenty one-legged 

'1 “A Captain James ! an invalid captain ! ” pensioners to one vrithont an arm there. 
“You think I am .asking too great a lint say he has got half-a-dozen legs, what is 
favour,” continued ray Lvly. (I never could; he to do witli managing laudi I shall think 
tell ho'v far it w.os siiuplicity, or how far a' him very impudent if he comes, taking ad- 
kind of innocent malice, that made her mis-1 vant.age of mf lady’s kind heart.” 
interpret Mr. Smithson's words and looks ns ■ However, come he did. In a month from 
she did.) “But he is not a post-captain, j that time the carriage was sent to meet Cap- 
■ only a commainler, ami liis^iension will be ; tain James; just as three yeat's before it had 

j but small. I may be able, l>y offering him , been sent to meet m6. His coming bad been 

comilry air and a liealihy occupation, to so much talked about that we wore all as 
jj restore him to licaltb.” enrious its possible to .see him, and to know 

I. “Occupation! My l.ady, may T ask how how so unusual an experiment, as it seemed 
H a sailor is to manage land? Why, your Uo us, would answer. But, before I tell you 
ll tenants will laugh bim4A scorn.” | anything about our new agent, [must speak 

ij “ My tenants, 1 trust, will not Iwhavo so ill; of soruetliing quite as interesting, and I really 
1 as to laugh at any one I choose to set over; tliink quite .as important. And this was my 
I them. Captain James has had experience in I.a<ly’s making Jnemls with Harry Gregson. 

I managing men. He lias remarkable pr.ac- I do believe slie did it for Mr. Horner’s sake ; 

j tic.al talents, and great common sense, .as I but of course I can only conjecture why my 

II hear from everyone. But, whatever be may lady did anything. But 1 beard one day 

I be, the affair rests between him and myself, lioin Jlary Lcgard that my lady had sent 

1 can only say I shall esteem myself for- for Harry to conic and see her, if he was 
lunate if he comes.” . well enough to walk so far ; and the next 

There was no more to he said, after my ' day he was shown into tho room he had beeu 
lady spoke in this manner. I had heard her in oriee before under such unlucky circum- 
inention Captain James before, ^ a middy stances. 

who had been very kind to her son Urian, The lad looksil paie enough, as ho stood 
I thought I remembered then, that she liad propping himself up on his crutch, and the 

j roontioued that his family circumsiances instant my lutly sai^ him, she bade John 

I were not very prosperous. But, I coiifcBs, b’ootraan place a stool for him to sit down 

I that little as I knew of the management of upon while she spoke to him. It might be 

j ■ land, I quite sided with Mr. Smithson. He, his palenes-s that gave his whole face a more 
silently prohibited from again speaking to my refined and gentle look ; but I suspect it was 
lady on the subject, opened his mind to Miss that the boy was apt to take impressions, and 
Galindo, from whom I was pretty sure- to that !^lr. Horner’s grave, dignified ways, and 
hear all the opinions and news of the house- Mr. Gray’s tender and quiet manners, had 
liold and village. She had taken a gre.-it altered hini ; and then the thoughts of 
fancy to me, because she said 1 tslked so illness and death seem to turn many of us 
agreeably. 1 believe it was because 1 listened Into gentieraeifand gentlewomen, as long as 
so well. such thonghts are in our minds. We cannot 

“Well, have you heard the »ews,” she speak loudly or angrily at such times; we 
he"an, “ about this Captain James ? A are not apt|to lie eager abont mere worldly 
sailor,—with a wooden leg, I have no doubt, things, for our very awe at our quickened 
What would the poor, dear, deceased master -sense of the nearness of the invisible worhl, 
have said to it, if ho had known who was to makes us calm aud.serenc about the petty 
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of to-<lay. At lenRt, I kuow that was 
the ex]>Iai>atiou Mr. Gray once gave me of 
what we all thought the great improvement 
in Harry Gregaoii’e way of behaving. 

My lady hesitated so long about what she 
had best say, that Harry grew a little 
frightened at her silence. A liew months 
ago it would have surprised me more* than i(( 
did now ; but since my lord hep son’s death, 
she had' seemed altered in many ways,— 
more uncertain and distrustful of herself, as 
it were. 

At'*last she said, and I think the tears 
were in her eyes: »‘My {loor little fellow, 
you have had a narrow escape with your life 
since I saw you last.” 

To this there was nothing to be said but 
“ Yes and again there was silence. 

“And you have lost a gooil, kind friend, 
in Mr. Horner.” 

The boy’s lips worked, and I think he 
said, “ Please, don’t.” But I can’t be sure ; 
at any rate, my lady went on: 

“ And so have 1,—ea good, kind frieml, he 
was to both of us; and to you lie wished to 
show his kindness in even a more generous 
way than he has done. Mr. fivny has told 
you about his legacy to you, has he not ? ” 

There was no sign of eager joy on the lad's 
face, as if he realised the power and jilcasure 
of having what to him must have seemed 
like a fortune. 

“ Mr. Gray said as how he had left me a 
matter of money.” 

“ Yes, he has left you two hundred 
pounds.” 

• “But I would mther have had him alive, 
ray lady,” he broke out, sobbiug us if his 
heart would break. 

“ My lad, I believe you. \Vo would rather 
have had our dead alive, would we not; and 
there is nothing in money that can comfort 
us for their loss. But you know—Mr. Gray 
has told you—who has appointed us all our 
times to die. Mr. Homer was a good, just 
man ; and has done well and kindly, both by 
me ami you. You perhaps do not know ” 
(and now I understood wliat luy lady had 
been making up her mind, to say to Harry, 
all tile tim% she was hesitating how to begin) 
“that Itfr. Horner, at one,time, meant to 
leave you a great deal more ; probably all he 
had, with the exception of a legacy to his old 
clerk, Morrison. But he knew that this 
estate—on which my forefathers had lived 
for six hundred yearsr-was in debt, and that 
1 had no immediate chance of paying oif this 
debt; and yet he felt that it was a very sad 
thing for an old property like this to belong 
in part to those other men, who had lent the 
money. You understand mo, I think, my 
little maul” said she, questioning Harry’s 
face. 

He had left off crying, and wps trying to 
understand with all his might and, mam; 
and I think he had got a pretty good general 
idea of the state of affairs; though probably 


he was puzzled by the term “the estate 
being in debt.” But he was suflicienlly 
interested to want my lady to go ou; and he 
nodded his he id at her, to signify this to her- 

“So Mr. Horner took the money wliHSSf lie' 
onc6 meant to be yours, and has left the 
greater yartof it to me, with the intention ot 
helping me torpay off this debt I have told 
you about. It will go a long way, and 1 
shall ti'y hai)l to save the I'cst, and t)e^n I 
shall die Aappy in leaving the land free from 
deiit.” She paused. “But I shall not die 
happy in tfiiukibg of you., I do not know if 
having money, or even having a great estate 
and much honour, is a good thing for any of 
us. But God sees lit that some of us should 
be called to this coudition, and it is our duty 
then to stand by our posts, like brave 
soldiers. Now, Mr. Homer intended you to 
have this money first. 1 shall only call it 
borrowing it tvom you, Harry Gregson, if I 
take it and use it to pay off the debt. T 
shall pay Mr. Gray interest on this money, 
liecause he is to stand as your guardian, as it 
were, till you come of age; and he must fix 
what ought to be done with it, so as to fit 
you fur spending the princiiial rightly when 
the estate can reimy it you. I suppose, now, 
it will beriglit for you to lie educated. That 
will be aiiotlior snare tliat will come with 
your money. But have courage, Harry. 
Both education au<l money may be used 
rightly, if we only pray against tiie tempta¬ 
tions they bring with them.” 

Harry could make no answer, though I am 
sure lie uuderstood^itjvll. My lady wanted 
to get liiu) to tidk to her a little, by way of 
becoming acquainted with what, was pitssing 
in his mind; and she asked him what he 
would like to have done with his money, if 
he could Jiave part of it now 1 To sucli a 
simple question, involving no talk about feel¬ 
ings, his answer came re.adily euuugii. 

“ Buihl a cottage for father, wilii stairs in 
it, and give Mr. Gray a school-liouse. O, 
father does so want Mr. Gray for to have his 
wish. Fattier saw all the stones lying quar¬ 
ried and hewn on Farmer Hale’s land ; Mr. 
Gray bafl paid for them all himself. And 
Father said he would work night and day, 
and little Tommy should carry mortar, if the 
parson would let him, scipner than that ho 
sliould be fretted and frabbed as he was, with 
no one giving him a helping hand or a kind 
word.” 

Harry knew uothiug of my lady’s part in 
the %ffair; that was very clear. My lady 
kept silence. 

“ If I might have a piece of my money, I 
would buy land from Mr. Brookes, he has 

f ot a bit to sell just at the corner of Hendon 
lane, and I would give it to Mr. Gray ; and, 
perhaps, ,if your ladyship thinks 1 may be 
learned again, I might grow up into the 
schoolmaster.” 

“You are a good boy," said my lady. 

“ But there ai'e more thiuge to be thought of 
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ia carrying out Buch a plan than you ar® 
awaro of. However, it shall be tried.” 

“ The Bchool, my lady 1 ” 1 exclaimed, 
almost thinking she did not know tj^hat she 
was saying. 

the school. For Mr, Horner’s sake, 
for Mr. Gray’s sa^e, and last, not Ibastf for 
this lad's sake, I will give the ne^ plan a 
trial. Ask Mr. Gray to com^ op to me this 
afternoon about the land he wants. ' He 
iiee^iot go to a dissenter for it. And tell 
yoiii^ather j^e slinll liave a good slfcre in the 
building of it, and Tommy shall carry the 
mortar.” • * 

“And I may he schoolmaster!” asked 
Harry, eagerly. 

“We ’ll see about that,” said my lady, 
amused. “ It will be some time before that' 
plan conies to pas.s, my little fellow.” 

And now to return to Captain James. 
My iii*3t account of him was from Miss! 
Galindo. I 

“ lie’s not above thirty ; and I must just; 
. pack up my pens and ray paper, and be oil';; 
for it would be the lieight of impropriety fur j 
me to be staying here as his clerk. It was' 
all very well in the old master’s day.s. ! 
here am I, not fifty till next May, and this 
young, unmarried •man, wlio is not even a 
widower! O, there would be no end of 
gossip. * Besides, he looks as^skance at me 
as I do at him. My black silK gown had no 
etfect. He’s afraid I shall marry him. But I 
1 won’t; he may feel hiiuself quite safe from \ 
that. And Mr. SiiiiUmon has been recora-, 
mending a clerk to my laily. She would far 
rather keep me on ; but I can't stop. 1 
really conlil not think ICTflfoper.” 

“ What sort of a looking man is flo ? ” 

“ O, nothing particular. Short, ami brown,! 
and sunburnt. I did not think it became me | 
to look at him. Well, now for the night¬ 
caps. I should have grudged any one else | 
doing them, for I have got^such a pretty' 
pattern! ” | 

But, when it came to Miss Galindo’s leaving, < 
there was a great miBiinderstauding between 
her and my lady. Miss Galindo had imagined 
that my lady had asked her as a favour to 
copy the letters, and enter the acccBints, and 
had agreed to do the work without a notion 
«f being paid for so doing. She had now and I 
then grieved over a vei-y profitable order for 
needlework passing' out of her hands without 
her having time to do it, because of her 
occupation at the Hall; but she had never 
hinted this to my la<ly, but gone on cheer¬ 
fully at her writing as long as her clerkship 
was required. My lady was animyed'thdt 
she had not made her intention of paying 
Miss Galindo more clear in the first conver¬ 
sation she had had witii her; but 1 suppose 
tliat she had been too delicate to bo vei’y 
explicit wiUi regard to money malters ; and ■ 
•now Miss Galindo was quite hurt at fUy lady’s 
wanting to pay her tor what she had doue in I 
such right-down good-wilL I 


“No,” Miss Galindo said ; “my own dear 
lady, you may be as angry with me as you 
like, but don’t offer me money. Think of 
six-and-twenty years ago, and poor Arthur, 
and as you were to me then! Besides, 1 
wanted money—I ilon’t disguise it—for a 
partfcular purpose; and when I found that 
(God bless you for asking me!) I could do 
you a service, I turned it over in my mind, 
and I gave up one plan and took np another, 
and its all settled now. Bessy is to leave 
school and come and live with mo. Don’t, 
please, offer me money again. Yon don’t 
know how glad I liave been to do an54.hiug 
for you. Have not I, Margaret Dawson '< 
Did yon not liear mo say, one day, 1 would 
cut off my hand for my lady ; for am I a 
stock or a stone, that 1 should forget kind¬ 
ness ? 0,1 have been so glad to work for you. 
And now Bessy is coming here; and no one 
knows anything about her, as if she had 
done anything wrong, iwor child.” 

“Dear Miss Galindo,” replied my lady, 
“ I will never ask you to take money again. 
Only I thought it was ^uite understood be¬ 
tween us. And, you know, you have taken 
money for a set of moruiug wrappers, before 
now.” 

“ Yes, ray Ady; but that was not confi¬ 
dential. Now I was so proud to have some¬ 
thing to do for you confidenlially.” 

“ But who ia Bessy ? ” asked my lady. 
“ I do not understand who she is, or why she 
is to come and live with yon. Dear Miss 
Galindo, you must honour me by being con¬ 
fidential with me in your turn ! ” 

CHIP. 

Tit® Tr..M)E.SC.VNTS. 

IvEFERniNa to the article on the Growth of 
Our Gardens,* a correspondent writes: “ A 
very curious record of the Tradescaut family is 
to be found in the Diary of Elias Ashmole, the 
founder of the museum which bears his ii.ame 
at Oxford; but which, 1 think, would liave 
been with more justice called after that of the 
Tradessatits, of whose collection of r.irities 
Ashmole became possessed, and, as it would 
appear, not by • the “most honest means. 
Nothing seems to be certainly known of 
Tradeseant’s early life,*or even of the place of 
his birth. He is 8uppo.sed to have been a 
refugee from Holland ^ and, for this reason, to 
have assumed the name by which he was 
generally known in this his adopted country. 
At all events, Meophatn, in Kent (the parish 
of which 1 am the incumbent), claims the 
honour of having been for some years his 
habitat. Here he married, and here a sou 
was, born tb him, as the parish registers 
clearly testify. •From hence he appears to 
have migrated to Lambeth; having been 
called into the service of King Charles the 
First, to wliiau he had probably been reeoin- 

* In Number 430. 
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mended by the travels be bad undertaken in j special circumstances—he must aoeommodatc 
many distant countries, in pursuit of his himseif to their requirements in either case, j 
favourite study of natural history, and par- If an Indian atmosphere is not likely to i 
ticularly of botany. He was employed by descend^nd cover the United Kingdom with •' 
his royal patron in laying out the palace its burning breath, at least a portion of the 
gardens at Lambeth and elsewhere, ^fter life of the United Kingdom is certakT^o"' 
bis death—or, it may be, during his travels— hav6 to' encounter an Indian ciiinato; and 
tlie younger Tradescant appears to have held -no one wjll hesitate to allow that there may i 
the oilice of royal gardener, as I have in my, be two ways of,passing tlie ordeal: one foolish : 
possession a warrant ‘to pays lysto'Mr. and disastrous, the other prudent andcom- 
Johu Tnulescant the same of tbrtie pounds, paratively safe. ,pr, i 

to be issued upon accouipte for worke to be Wiien All went smoothly in i^iidia, public | 
don for amending the walks in the Vineyard attention was rarely turned to the way iu 
Garden and for worke to bo don in the which our* neighbours were subjugating a |: 
gardens at Oatliiid% and for repairing the semi-barbarous and fanatic people, of non- ;j 
f)Owlin«' green there in.’ The signatures of Obristiau creed, with strong defences in the j; 
Pembroke, Salisbury, W. Sayusell, and nature of their climate, and in an illimitable jj 
others, are appended to this original docu- desert into which to retreat and wage a !; 
ment, which is addressed‘To our verie loving Parthian war. If these things were men- j 
friend, Thomas Paucoubridge, £sq., Eeceiver- tioned at all, it was almost always for the pur- 
general, &c .and at the back is the receijit poae of ciiticism and blame. This is not the 
of John Tradescant, with his autograph, and occasion to speculate on what would have ; 
the (late, ‘ viccsimo primo die April, 1618.’ ■ been the condition of the Mediterranean 

“These few facts might jtrove iuteresliug, i a^nd the south of Europe during the last few )' 
and might meet tliowcye of some who may 1 years, if the Deys and EmjHjrors of Tunis, : 
have it in their power to communicate more | Algiers, and Morocco, had been allowed to 
at large concerning two individuals who, in i have their own way unchecked; but now | 
their day, laboured assiduousjy to adv.auco! I'hat our Indiau troubles have shown us that 
those pui'saits which have since become the' "ej too, have treacherous* and bloodthirsty 
delio-ht of 80 many, and have served to en-; pagans to deal with, it is impossible, not to , 
large the knowledge and increase the hai)pi- be struck with^tbe parallelisnt of much that 
ness of mankind.” • ^tas occurred, and is occurring iu Algeria 1 

_uud iu India. The Algerian conquest is, 1 

-I iu many respects, an abridged epitome and l| 

TliAINING FOE THE TROPJCH. i illustration of the Indian one (with no grand !; 

- iusurrectiou as yet); the area and the scale 

It has been hot, for some time past, in of - conquest are liqUi much smaller ; the j; 
London; it has been hotter still, el.sewbere, amount of i)opulattIin'"to be managed greatly ; 
in places about winch we often read in the inferior; the lapse of time from the outset 1 ; 
newspapers, and which interest us greatly as of the enterprise is considerably shorter, 
their fortunes rise and fall id the barometer j The points of resemblance and analogy, how- ;; 
of calm or tempest, insurrection or obedience, I ever, are frequent and prominent. Eor one j . 
peace or war, plenty or famine. The present | l>arty, therefore, to note how the other has 
summer serves to insinuate a suspicion conducted his alluirs, is merely the prudence j' 
which we arc not accustomed to entertain at of an observing itiiiii who takes a hint from 
home, that heat may have some counectiou the success of others, and receives a w arning j, 
with political power, and that temperature from their failure. 

may modify the coniluct of a colony, both Of the many works publislied on Algeria j 

before and after its settlement or its con- by roturaed officers, oue of the most interest- 
quest , iiJg> becailse the most applicable to our owm ' 

ISupposiftg that this sunny season were only atfaii-s, is that iutitled youveuirs d’un Uhef 

the precursor of an. equirioctial summer,' de Uureau Arabe, by Ferdinand Hugounet; 

—that September and October next, iustead whose very start in colonial life reminds us 
of breezy days and dewy nights, were to of the (16but of our own cadets. He was a 
come laden with stifling siroccos and pardi- plain liedteuaut when he was called to the 
ing droughts,—what would be the best office of Chef de Bureau on one of the fron- I 
method of preparing .ourselves to resist and tiers of Algeria, in a circle inhabited by j 
endure them ? How should we act, under restless mountain tribes, who were constantly j 
such circamstauces, if upon our iiealtliy at strife with their ueighbours. He imme- ) 
action depended the salvation of our lives, diately set to work to master the people he i| 
the protection of our homes and our terri* liad to govern, not only by force, but also , 
tory, or even only the proper harvesting of by justice, by kindness, energy, and disiu- 
the daily uecessarica of our subsistence and terested conduct. He resolved to employ his 
our trade 1 But, it comes to pretty much whole time and talents to make himself the ;| 
the same, whether certain special circum- universal‘centre iu which all passions and all 
stances come down upon a man, or whether strength should converge, to receive his sole 
a man goes to meet and rush into the' curtain i direction. To attain that object he had to 
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acquire a knowledge of the rude language of 
these mountaineers, to speak tlieii- |>atoi8, 
and, luoreovei', to give public proof of incon¬ 
testable courage. Finally to show them, in 
public sittings, which he proposed *to hold, 
he was cognisant of all their social 
hal^s; of all the tales that affected theineell- 
esieein, and of the previous history of the 
principal groups of the whole p(^ulation. 
Ill a few mouths he had obtained suceess; 
and, five years afterwards, beinpi called 
to “lilH other functions, he wits aumoiently 
master of tlfl spirit of his Arabs to induce 
them to undertake impoaiaut* industrial 
works. • 

Passing by tlie administrative system 
which the French apply to their Algerian 
])03ses8ious, and which is well worlh at least 
tlio study of our Indian statesmen, we will 
coufino ourselves to Monsieur ilugounet’u 
record of the way in which military men, 
both officers and soldiers, are obliged to' 
be inured to fatigue. Ho personally wit¬ 
nessed what he describes; and be divides the 
career of the French army in Africa, from 
eighteen hundred and tliirty to the present 
date, into three distinct phases. Tiie first 
period (answering to the era of Clive in 
Jlindostau), is especially the warlike epoch; 
during' which there were the greatest num¬ 
ber of partial combats; of dangers arising 
from the straggle with the*^iridigeiious in¬ 
habitants. The want of sulllcient resources, 
and the ignorance of the generals—who had 
not yet discovered the mode of warfare moat 
suitable to the situation—were tlie principal 
causes of the events which took place during 
the first nine or ten yvim. The annals ot 
Algeria are filled with little else thUn detach¬ 
ments surprised, supplies carried oil', posts 
planted too far apart, or defeuded by feeble 
garrisons becoming daily weaker from the 
active pressure of tho cucAry, from disease 
and from the want of provisions and re¬ 
gular commimicalious with the principal 
towns. Rut, as soon as General lJugcaud, 
the commander-in-chief, had taught tlie 
African army what henceforward must be the 
constitution of the war in Algeria, the state 
of things, although retaining its dustiuctive 
cliaractcr of an armed struggle, nevertlieless 
<‘bauged its aspect in this res})ect;—that the 
conquering race definitely took the upper 
Land over the hostile natives of the country, 
and established incontestably it» warlike 
superiority. We hope that we Lave arrived 
at exactly this very same jioinl with the 
ludian insurrection. Raring tho second 
period, of about five years, the French ^nly 
in Africa had to endure very great fatigue, 
rius epoch is characterised by extraordinary 
marches. The enemy, who offered no serious 
resistance hardly anywhere, bad to be cease¬ 
lessly pursued ; and their extremely rapid 
movements compelled the French to perform 
the most painful and ditficult changes of 
place. From eighteen hundred and forty- 


seven up to the present time, the army of 
Africa has been principally employed in the 
execution of great civil-engiBeering works, 
and in finishing the conquest of the Kabyle 
masses. 1 lie corresponding period, in India, 
is still before us. 

But we cannot allow Monsieur Ilugonuet 
to relate the suiierhuniau efforts which his 
men \^ere gradually trained to make, with- 
*out first giving some idea of the resisting 
race, as ‘sketched by General Dauiuas, who 
knew them thoroughly. The Arab of the 
Desert is the real warrior, and the last to be 
subdued; although even liis existence ckpeuds 
on supplies of corn from the Tell or cultivated 
country, which Tell afld its iuliabit.'utts he- 
despises utterly. By the Arab of the Desert, 
the lord of the tent, is meant he who, leading 
a wandering life, is never more than a fort¬ 
night or tliree weeks without a change of 
dwelliug-plac^, and who goes only once a 
year to the tiiasome Tell to purchase corn. 
This cavalier, hunter, aud warrior combined, 
is a man of dry and wiry constitution, with 
sunburnt countenance and well-pioportioned 
limbs, tall, but nevertlieless setting but little 
value on the advantages of lofty stature— 
“ the skin of a lion on tlie back of a cow "— 
unless it be uAiompauicd by address, agility, 
good health, vigour, and, above all, by courage. 
•Still, while e'sleemiug courage thus highly, he 
]iitics, but never def[iises or insults, those 
who have “ no liver.” It is not their fault. 
Allah has not willed it. The Desert Arab 
practises extreme sobriety ; but, accommodat¬ 
ing Limself to all sorts of circumstances, he 
will not neglect any opportunity of feasting 
luxuriously aud plentifully. His daily food 
is sinqile and unvaried; but iio knows LoW 
to entertain bis guests worthily when occasion 
requires. When el-ouda, or the annual fete 
of a friendly tribe .-u-rives, he will not in¬ 
sult Ids acquaintance by neglecting to join 
them ; .and, were it eighty or a Imndred 
miles oil) go there he must, to fill his 
stomach aud cheer his friends. On the 
otlicr hand, they are well awaie that he will 
cheerfully return the compliment, aud that 
they have nut to do with a rascally town- 
trader, the whole amount of whose hospitality 
consists in the oflbr of*four feet squaie as a 
sitting place, a pipe of tobacco, and a cup'of 
coffee, sugared*or nut, alter abundance of 
preliminary speech. 

With the Arab of Ihe Desert everything 
concurs to a powerful inanifestatiou of ex¬ 
terior life. He is sinewy, hardened, sober, 
although occasionally *of vigorous appetite. 
His visHal power is sure aud piercing. At five 
or six milc^ distance, he boasts that he can 
distinguish a man from a woman ; at ten or 
twelve ndleS, a drove of camels from a llock of 
sheep. Nor is this empty brag; the extent and 
elciiruess of his sight are attained, as with 
sailors, by the incessant habit of looking over 
immense and naked areas. Nevertheless, dis¬ 
eases of the eyes are frequent; the reficction 
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of the sun’s i-ays, the perspiration and dust, procurable, without buying or Bellini?, by 
are the cause of many ophthalmic complaints, oarter only. In the Desert, an extraordinary 
and blind and one-eyed people are numerous courier travels night and day ; only sleeping 
in many localities of the Desert _ Tlie verit- two houfs out of the four-and-twenty. When 
able grand seigneur, the chief of importance, he lies down, he ties to his foot a piece ot 
rarely quits the saddle, and scarcely ever rope of a ceitain length, the end of whioto^e" 
goes on foot; he wears boots and clumsy sets bn iil'e. When the rope is on the point 
slioes. The man of the common people is an of being completely consumed, the heat of the 
indefatigable pedestrian ; in a day’s joui*neyi burning hemp %wake8 him. 
he will traverse incredible distance. ' His | If h Saharian is, ever so little, in easy cir* 
ordinary pace is the gymnastic step ; he styles cumstauces, he does absolutely nothing.^, To 
it himself the dog’s trot. Generally, in aflat' work would be a disgrace. Ve^gocs w re* 
country, he takes off his shoes, in order to; unions, to meetings of the djem&a. He hunts, 
go iiutlo quickly and conveniently: also to J rides about,* insjftcts his flocks, and says bis 
spare them; consequqf»tly,all such individuals' prayers. Uis sole occupations are political, 
have the feet of antique statues, broad, well- warlike, or religious in their nature. To 
planted on the ground, and with the gre-^t' plough, reap, or garden, is no business of 
toe well set apart. Corns are unknown to his ; such ignoble pursuits belong to chicken- 
them : and more than once, a Christian who breeders who live in ksours or fixed habita* 


had joined a caravan on pretence of being an 
Arab, has been expelled from it, betrayed by 
this infallible sign. The soles of an Arab’s 
feet .Hcquire such a degree of liardncss as 
to resist nil injury from sand or sUmes; a, 
thorn will sonietiineq, penetrate the horny 
skin without their being aware of it. 

Notwithstanding, in the Desert proper, 
during the great heats of summer, the sand ' 
acquires so high a tenipeimnre tliat to 
walk barefoot is iiupos.sible, even for Arabs ; i 
and they are obliged to shoe tlie horses also ,' 
if they wish to avoili serious injury to their' 
hoofs. The fear of the letii, a species of viper 
whose bite is mortal, likewi.se coni])e]8 them 
to wear slippers wldch reach .above the ankle. 
The most common footcoiuplainlsarethecheg- 
gags, or cracks which are cured by anoint¬ 
ing the part and cauterising it with a red-hot 
iron. Sometimes these cracks .we .so broad 
and deep that they have ter be sown up, which 
is done with the sinews of th6 camel dried in 
the sun and divided into tlireads as fine as 
silk, or with camel’s hair stretched to make 
it thinner. All the dwellers in the Desert 
employ these threads (which are called el- 
afigiieb) to mend their saddles, tlieir .bridles, 
and their wooden trenchers; everybody carries 
about w'ith him, by way of housewife, a bunch 
of these threads, a knife, and a darning- 
needle. e , 

Some A>aV« turn their pedestrian powers 
to good account as at profession; such are ' 
the I'liuners, tlie bearei's of messages, who 
gird tlieinselves tightly with a rnimer’s- 
bclt. Those called rekass undertake urgent 
affairs. In four days they will perform 
journey which woulfjl take an ordinary! 
runner ten days to accomi>li.sh. They scarcely 
ever stop; wlieii they feel the wantf of re¬ 
pose, they count si-xty breaths, and then 
start off again. A rekass who ha^ run sixty | 
leagues, or a hundred and twenty miles, and. 
has been itaid four francs or Ihi ee shillings' 
and f(>iir[)ence for his trouble, considers that 
he has been handsomely rewarded. This 
arises from the scai eily and v.ahilof coin, the 
greater part of the necessaries of life l^ing 


lions. In a great and grand tent, the labouis 
of tlie interior are confided to negro slaves, 
who are cheap and numerous. The negresses 
fetch wood and water, and prepare the meals. 
The proverb says : He who has no negi-ess, 
and does not sleep on a bed, has a grudge 
liorne against him by Misery. In a tent of 
moderate means, the work is left to the wives. 
They have to milk the ewes and camels, with 
the help of the herdsman, to make butter, 
to grind com, to saddle and unsaddle the 
horse, to put on.liis horse-cloUi, to give him 
drink ami barley, to hold the stirrup when 
the lord .and master gets on horseback or off. 
Tliey weave beds, cushions, baggage-sacks, 

'■ woollen stuffs dyed red, blue, and 3 'ellow ; 

, the curtains which separate the men from 
the women, camels’j^ack-saddles, bag-pipes, 

, wallets, horse-clotlTS,’ shackles, nets to keep 
! lambs fixim ewes whose milk is wanted, 
\ ropes of wool, of camels’ and goats’ hair, 
j of paltu-Ieayes, and of afilfii. They prepare 
jthe goat-skins in wliich milk, butter, and 
j water are kejit. * They fabricate with clay, 

' lottery, drinking-vessels, ovens, and dishes 
I in wliich to cook bread, kotiskousson, and 
meat. Wlicn the home is shifted, they 
strike the tent, roll it in a bundle, and put it 
on a camel’s back. During the migration, 
tliey walk on foot, often leading a marc with 
a foal. Ttfey faggot the wood they fiml by the 
way, and pick up grass for the night’s 
bivouac. On arriving at their destination, 
they pitch the tents. 

But the Saliarian, who has neither wife 
nor negreis—who has nothing at all—is less 
wretched than a wretch of the Tell. He goes 
and serves some great family; lie mends 
sacks aud harness; he roasts sheep ; and, 
wlien his holidays are longer than usual, he 
roams from tent to tent, wherever there are 
hosts to receive him, exchanging his services 
for remnants of food. A Saharian Arab, 
who thus depended on Providence, was asked 
iiow he managed to live ; 

“Ho wlio created this mill,” he replied, 
showing his white teeth, “can easily supply 
it with materials to grini” 


f 
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The Arab of the Desert is proud of leading 
such a life, which, although exempt from the 
monotonous labour to which the inhabitant 
of the Tell submits, is not the less active and 
agitated, full of variety and unexpected 
If the beard bleaches quickly m the 
Desert, it is not from tlie heat, the &Mgae, 
the joarneyiugs, and the comba^ of the 
Desert; but through the effects of its anxieties,^ 
its cares, anil its sorrows. He only ithose 
be aal bleach, “ has a large heart,” 

knows faaw^ practise resiguafiouy and says, 
“ It is the will of Allah ! ” What a lesson to 
the worldling who is careful^verBauch—who 
seems to act as if he thought he could take 
everything out of the world with him ! And 
what an enemy to encounter, endowed with 
such moral as well as physical means of de¬ 
fence—a passive resistance which nothing can 
tpuch, after active hostilities have been tried 
in vain! 

Agai nst such an enemy Monsieur Hugonnet 
Wae called to serve, in the brigade of Tleincen, 
as sub-lieutenant of rifle-infantry. The ex- 
Ijeditiouary troops of this brigade usually 
Consisted of two battalions of these riflemen— 1 
an excellent troop just formed at Saint Omcr 
out of the flower of the French infantry ; of 
a battalion of Zouaves, Algerian veterans, 
whose name requires no commentary ; of one 
' or two S(]uadi‘oijs of inouut^ Afric.au rifle-' 
men, and two luouutaiu Tiowitiseis. The 
general—one of those who has ac<iulred tlie 
most brilliant reputation on African ground— 
before he undertook any marcli which he 
exjiected would turn out extiaordiuarily 
rough, BOiueliiues passed these battalions in 
review, man by maii'.“*‘Be inspected every 
individual niinutciy, inquired how roug he bad 
been in Algeria, bow ofLou he had been ill, 
and then decided whether the soldier under i 
exainination, should join the expedition or 
retnuiu where he was. By choosing in thisj 
way the best men out of even a select corps, i 
a troop was formed raqiable of prodigious 
efforts. 

A march towards the south is projected ; 
and here follows the complement of the' 
soldier’s iuqiedimciita, or the luggage he has' 
to carry besides his arras and his khapsack.: { 

A housewife containing threa<l, needles,' 
baltotis, and various little bits of linen and 
cloth fit for mending and patching his clothes ;. 
forty ciu'tridges iti liis knai>sack, twenty iuj 
.his c-arti-idge-box ; the little tools lAid gre^y 
matters needful to keep his arms in order ; I 
the piece of canvas wliicli, joined to two or 
three other similar pieces borne by his 
comrades, will form a tent-shelter forT,lirec 
or four men; a blanket, or a half-blanket, 
according to tlie season ; a little tin can, 
covered with cloth, holding aliout a quart, 
slung across his shoulders ; a sort of tin cup, 
formerly containing only half-a-pint, bat whose 
dimensions have since greatly Increased, 
attached to the handle of the sabre-bayonette. 
At his depai'luro from Tleiuceu, the soldier i 


usually carried eight da 3 [s’ regulation provi¬ 
sions, cousistiug of biscuit, rice, salt, sugar, 
and coffee, and eight days’ ordinary provisions, 
that is to say, that proceeding from the pay 
received by the troop for the purchase of 
articles in addition to those allowed by the 
governnicut; these articles were rice, sugar, 
and coffee, white bread fur soup, and fresli 
vegetid>les. Finally, for every escouade, <ir 
party of frpm seven to ten men who eat 
together* there are three kitchen utensils to 
be carried in turn—the btdoii, or can used 
also for water, the marmite or tin boiler, and 
the gamelle, which serves as tlie tuveea or 
dish. One man takes charge of one of these 
utensils, which ho fastens to his kuapsaok, 
so that every other day, or every two davs, 
he has this to carry in addition to his regular 
burden. Fortunately, the meat carries itself} 
a drove of bullocks accompanies the column ; 
the required quantity being butcliered every 
day. 

Besides this, the military administration 
caused to be trausporteil, by the mules be¬ 
longing to the cquipagg trains, or by beasts of 
burden hired from Arab tribes, provisions 
for ten or fifteen days at most. Hence it is 
clear, that a march towards an object far 
distant from base uf operations, could not, 
and even now caiiuot, be prolonged for any 
consiilerable time, without the brigade’s being 
followed by a suite always diflicult to drag 
after it. At the cud of a few days, it would 
be necessary to return to seek jjrovisious at 
tho starting-point, or, at least, to keep close 
to a con()ueieiI region, in order to obtain 
Rup])Iies from it. ia'S hurnoys de giieule 
(moiilb-harnes.s), as it was called of old, is qf 
great importance in tho practice uf African 
warfare, anil is » consideration not to be 
neglected in acctiunting fur llie retreats and 
other movements of active culumus. 

Tile order is given. Tlie little expeditio¬ 
nary column, composed as we Jiave described, 
is to start to-morrow. The soldier knows 
that the march is to the south, and he makes 
a wry face, bceausc it is the month of August, 
the heat is excessive, and the fatigue will be 
exlinimting. Expeditions in the mountains, 
or to the south, are ti^e two descriptions by 
which the troojic* wlfo does pique himself on 
geographical kaowled;^,classes the operations 
in which .he tkkes [)art. The first day's 
march offers few incii^uts wort by of remark i 
they were off at .the earliest break ut day ; 
every hour there is a five minutes’ halt ; 
about ten o’clock tliey halt au hour to 
breakfast. This is itiu grand halt, called 
by the •brigade of Tlemceu, the coffee; be¬ 
cause that was the only preparation which 
the soldici'i have time to make with the aid 
of tire. 

After the coffee, the inarch continues till 
four or five in tiie afternoon ; the bivouac is 
fixed close to a stream of good water, near a 
wood; the * men have travelled a dozen 
leagues. As yet, the troop wants for nothing; 
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the foot soldier is not too fatigued; he is gay, 
singing cheerful songs. The veterans exer¬ 
cise their wit at the expense of the less 
experienced. They do nothing but telt them 
to make the most they can of the pleas.mt 
water, the good fires, the soft grass which 
stuffs thoir matresses at night—in short, of 
all th6 delights of the mountain; for that 
they are soon going to make the aci 
quaintance of a region where tiiey will find 
nothing but sun and sand. They go to 
sleep at an early hour. One man in each 
mess remains awake, preparing the soup 
whiclThis comrades will eat before starting 
next morning. « 

The second day, the trees are scattered 
further apart, the hills are lower, the springs 
and Wiiterconraes more rare; the troop has 
snffered some fatigue; but there is no great 
difference between to-day’s and yesterciay’s 
events j the bivou.ac is good; the soldier, re¬ 
freshed and plentifully fed, resigns himself 
contentedly to sleep. 

The third day they start an hour before f he 
dawn. They must push forward, for they 
begin to enter the sphere of events wliicii 
may necessitate great activity. There is no 
time to lose. When the deparf ure thus takes 
place by night, it is not rare to see the 
officers shivering with cohl, even in summer, 
and wrap themselves in their winter clothes; 
whilst, a few hours afterwards they .are 
bathed in perapiration, and are almost ex¬ 
hausted and suffocated with heat. 

The border of the Sahara is now ap¬ 
proached; the ground is more .sandy; nothing 
18 to be seen, except a few wretched bushes 
^t wide intervals. Tlie parly has groat diffi¬ 
culty in finding water for the coffee, and none 
is met with till the evenin'g, cji the spot where 
the bivouac is installed. But, attention to 
the order given out! No tents are to he 
pitched ; there is to be a three hours’ rest, 

I and then a night-march. Tliei’c are hopes of 
! surprising an enemy’s camp the following 
j morning. “ That’s it,” murmurs the trooper; 
i “ the plot begins to thicken. We know what 
I that means. We shall Lave to cut along 
I like greyhounds; and, just as we thiul^ we 
are goin^r to Lay haad^ en something or 
other, we'shall be nicely surprised to fiud 
there is nothing to sui*prise.”. 

They march all night. What a long night 
I it is ! The foot-soldier,"already fatigued wlieu 
he recommenced his march, begins to try hard 
} to bear up against it, and to make great efforts. 

Tl»e moment when he is completely over- 
I come by sleep, is especially painful., In this 
somnolent condition, he slumbers, stumbles, 
wakes up, and slumbers again, several times 
in the course of a minute ; and •this torture 
lasts for several hours. Yet this first trial 
passes off tolerably well; nevertheless, several, 
men, five or six only, have been obliged to ■ 
be caiTied in panniers by mules /iclbnging to, 
the hospital service. Self-esteem is exces-j 
sively excited; emulation and esprit-de -' 

i 


corps is in all its energy; the Zouaves, the 
foot-rifles, the companies, and even the 
different messes, strive which shall produce 
the fewest weary men. In the morning, as 
usual, there is no enemy to be found I 
yet. in .spite of former repeated deceptions, i 
they had been kept np by the hope of I 
strikhigsi decisive blow. One day’s success, 
a vjetory, is a recompense for all previous 
snfTering. 

The ‘empb is formed. The columsrfwill 
soon be able to take the repwe^bf which 
it stands jn gi^oat need. The aspect of the 
country is that of an immense plain, covered ' 
here and there with tufts of alfa, thyme, 
wormwood, and other scrubby plants. The 
scanty brushwood liardly furnishes enough 
fuel to feed the kitchen fires; the water is of 
iboderate quality. The solmer has lest his 
gaiety, but the old band still indulges iu" a 
little raillery. “ Begg.arly country,” he mut¬ 
ter!), “ with your two Eons Dieux: this week 
'tis Mohammed’s turn, aud be means to play 
ns some scurvy trick! ” 

The next day, the march continues; the j 

men are warned that there will be neither j 

wood nor water for the coffee ; every man, I 

therefore, makes a little faggot, which he j 

adds to the load upon his knapsack ; every i 

mess, which we have seen consists of from I 

seven to ten mm, fills the great c.an and the j 

boiler with water. Two men can-y the latter ; 

by means of a tent-pole passed under the j 

liandle, and two others the can. What a task | 

for these foot-soldiers, already so hampered j 

and heavy laden! The day threatens to be i 

hot; and, before have travelled three | 

hoiii’s, thfy are fatigued. The water, in- | 

cessantly agitated in the vessels which con- j 

tain it, exposed to a liigh temperature, and | 

receiving ev'cry instant the dust from witliout, i 

becomes muddy. The men, impatient at the j 

restraint impesed on tlicir march by the | 

necessity of carrying a little water two by j 

two, complain of their Bufferings. The troop j 

stops to make the grand halt, (the coffee,) | 

whicli ought to divide the day's march in 
two, and it is scarcely seven o’clock in the 
morning.^ At eight, they are obliged to start 
jigain ; the country becomes more and more I 
wretched; the heat is very great; from time 
to time an old African may he hoard to 
grumble, “ Look out for squalls; T feel my 
rheuraatigm, or my wound; most dertainly 
we are going to have the sirocco ! ” And in 
fact, before long the horizon is tinged with a 
reddish glare, similar to the light which 
gleams from a building on fire in the dis¬ 
tance ; the atmosphere is filled with burning 
dust; somethin.g is heard like the roar of the 
sea or the growling of thunder a great way off. 
There can be no mistake, it is it, the sirocco, 
the teiTor of the desert, which comes im¬ 
petuous and scorching, licking np everything 
with its tongues of fire. Men’s palates are 
dried up, salivation becomes impossible, the 
whole interior of the mouth is parched, and 
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caueea sarpriBuigly painful sensations; dust moment, is the first marvel of creation. But 
as fine as wood-ashes, raised by. the march of what a toil to reach it; how many comrades 
the column and the wind, pencti’atcs into are still on the road, lying panting on the 
the eyes and nostrils, which it cl^pkes and ground ; how many will be a long, long time 
clogs, as well as the ears. before they join the first arrivals ! 

>»’'«4!heu begins a torture difiicult to de- The enemy is close by; and a fresh start 
scribe: what can be done ? They' ar# just must be made, in the hope of taking his camp, 
as far off from the water they ^lave left his doira. The column is apprised that it is 
behind theni, as they are Irpni that before,, perhaps on the point of deciding grave 
them’; they must continue their march,*hap- events, and jof covering itself with glory. The 
pejj^hat may. The soldier feels^thirst instinc- general has appealed to the usual euergy of his 
tiv^; ke^oes on, and on, but <in what a soldiers, and spoken of honour, of generous 
state ! In the midst of suffeiiiigs such as sentimcufs, .-ind he can do what he likes with 
these, when they are proloii^ed too far, men the worthy troopers. Once more tfley are 
have been knowiT to commit suicide; others informed that trio coiyitry to be traversed 
become temporarily delirious; all are in produces absolutely nothing : they must 
a state of nervous excitement, of concen- carry water and wood ; and that is not all, 
traled irritation, which gives to this troop for they must take charge of the grass whioh 
of human beings the aroeet of a band cf is to feed the oxen wliicli accompany the 
ipaniacs. With distorted features, with fierce, little army. Under extraordinary circum- 
wild eyes starting from their sockets, the stances like these, foot-soldiers will carry, 
wretched foot-soldier is subjected to a terrible besides their usual burden, water, two by 
ordeal. This is the time for deceptive and two, as de8cril)c>1, a little faggot of wood, and 
tantalising visions; everyone has before-liis a bunch of alfa for the beasts; this bunch, 
eyes tlie image of a cool spring at the fool ot stuck on the top of the^napsack, rises liigher 
a sbiidy tree. “0!” he says to himself, “if than the meii's heads, and forms a sort of 
I can ever return to such or such a brook, T mountain on their hacks, which renders them 
will pass my whole life beside it. What more invisible on yiree sides at least. From the 
can a man desire, when ho is able to roll and beghuiing of the march the riflemen will 
revel in a cool stream, to make it trickle grumble, mi.jcing up their complaints with 
down his .arras, to splash iljvith his hands. Jokes all the while. “What will be the end 
to drink it and enjoy it ? ” of this? What will they expect us to 

But wliat is i)assiiig in the vanguard ? It carry next 1 Can’t the lazy bullocks bear 
is not a rumour which spreads; not a -word the weight of their own provisions on their 
has been sjiokcn since the sirocco came on ; hacks, strapped with roi)ea ? I say, Breton, 
but there is a certain movement, a hurryiiig or Bourgnignoii (the soldiers are fond of 
forward, which can the effect of the addressing each other according to ^eir 

prcssence of w.ater. IinRSBt., the <^tachnient native provinces), one of these days theji 
at the head has cau.glit sight of a cistern will fit us with panniers, and then we shall 
which ought to contain water ; they ,ip- have to carry tlie mules ! ” 
proach. Deception. The little well is filled The troop is ’again obliged to have coffee 
with the care.osses of sheep, come from a c.arJy, in order to ju-ofit by tlie small supply 
distance, probably driven by tjio south wind, of muddy liquid siill remaining in the cans 
to (lie upon a few clrops of moisture. Never- and the boilers. The march is resumed, 
thelcss, there is still perhaps a little liquid ; We are completely in the Algerian Sahara, 
the first comers remove the dead sheep, to in one of its worst parts; nothing is to be 
clear the Bjiring, but all in vain; a little seen but dust and suii. Starting at two in 
bi'nckish mud is all they can obtain, and such the morning, we have had coffee by seven ; 
as it is they swallow it gi'cedily. Meanwhile, about five in the afternoon we come upon 
the second detachment of men ar^ sucking some wells. Theye is Jo be a halt for two or 
the wool of the dead sheep, in t.he hope that three hours ; just time enough to prepare 
it may retain a little moisture. some rice. In the dittnial region where we 

A sort of mechanical movement in advance are, water is found only in little wells placed 
continues. The only care is to preserve suiS- (.lose to each other, liie organ-pipes, or the 
pieut strength to reach the springs Js soon jis cells in .1, honey-comb. And, what is extra- 
possible ; the wind continues as high and as ordinary at first sight, some of these wells 
; it forces its way into the mouth, are salt, othci-s not, without its being pos¬ 
it hinders respiration, it blinds, it deafens, sible to remark any order in their dispo- 
and a relentless sun darts its burning rays sition. T)ut of fifty wells, for inslaiice, there 
inc(388anuy. At last night comes on, bringing will bo thirty of one sort and twenty of the 
a slight relief. If the sirocco continues to blow, other, v.'ith(»nt any order in regard to their 
at least the buming sun has disappeared, and place on the ground. 

men drag themselves as far as the water As soon as the column is refreshed, the 
me good and the beautiful water. How journey recommences. There is to be a 
It, h()w they plunge their arms iiight-maroh,^as a matter of course. By the 
1 morning the fatigue is extreme ; during 

weator who made water 1 'Water, at this the past four-and-twenty hours, there have 
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only been two (fraud baits. “Patience; we 
shall soon cornu to a sto}!,” grunibles a 
rifieuaii.—“Air, yes, stop, indeed!” replies 
his comrade. “ Just look there, at tile 
general. You see the two gifrsies wlio are 
come to sfieak to him, and you know very 
well that whenever he listens to the ilirty 
fellows’ huiubng, we liave to sufifer for it.” 

Meanwhile a hall is ordered; some wells 
have been found, and a meal must be* pre- 
pai'ed. “ This is a good one ! ” tlley sliout 
in all directions. “ Every well is salt; not a 
single one contains good water.” blill they 
refresh themselves a little with a wash, and 
they hope tliat the j^ater will lose its taste 
by boiling. The h<;pe is vain ; the coffee and 
the rice are obliged to be thrown away ; it is 
im])ONsilile In swallow them. Tlioy munch 
a little biscuit, tiud set off again ; the ride- 
man’s prophecy having come to pass. Soon 
after starting, the excess of tire fatigue begins 
to dechu’e ibtelf; press forward they must 
notwithstanding. Mess<ages from the general 
are constantly re[)catcd that the enemy is 
there, close by, and t,hiit they nray capture 
his camp. Once in sight of tho dcira, one I 
battsilion will proceed to the right, another 
to the left, while tho third will rush down 
upon him ; tire cavalry wilf cut off the 
enemy’s reti’uat. 

All this causes great excitement, and gives 
a little patience for a while; but hy two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the second 
day, they have been more than six-aud-thirty 
hour's on foot, and there is not a word about 
<‘rrciim{)iiig yet. “ Decidedly, this is too mueli 
of a good thing,” is remarked in Ithe ranks. 
“ \Ve ai'e going further than the South ; we 
nave left the famous South behind us. 
They ai'e abusing and* overworking our 
legs. A few days more like this, and we 
sliall get hack to Fr-ance by the ovei'land 
route.” 

Then hcgiiis a veritable march of suffering. 
The men unable to stand steadily on their 
crippled feet, limj) onwards, supportiiig them¬ 
selves mainly on the ti|)s of their toes. It is 
ditllcult to ilescvilic the movements by which 
men, overwhelmed with fatigue, contrive to 
drag their aching liiiij^s al^ng, by the power 
of their energetic wMl. It is at once the gait 
of .au ill lot, of a paralytic, audof a drunken 
man. At evei'y instant the general is oliliged 
to sUiji tile vanguard, .to allow the body of 
tire coluiriu to join Ibeni. It takes a long 
tnue to make a little way. 

Still, exaiir|>les of courage abound. A 
rillemau showed symptoms of great weak¬ 
ness. Several limes he was near fidKrig ; he 
was advised to ask for the use of a {raunter. 

“ Not 1,” he answered, “ 1 havp never yet 
mounted the mules, and 1 (rope I shall not 
have to make their acquaintance.” And he 
Continued to drag himself along. At last he 


sunk, and fainted ; he was carried to the 
hospital department. A few luiiiutes after¬ 
wards, he was dead. The heixiisin of this 
simple rifleman, with no other motive than 
his soldierly rejmtatiun in the eyes of his 
comrades, made him struggle with faliigtrc^ 
to ttre dbath. 

And yius the end of the day is reached, 
and the positio{{i approached which was indi¬ 
cated to the general as the site of the enemy’s 
camp. I At a^liual halt, the column is ^^ed 
as much As possible ; every nia^uvOpu^ to- 
make a siifireiue effort. They advance in 
silence ; Iteiiig* at the foot of the rising 
('round which hides the 'deira from view ; 
tlrey mount it, and behold—nothing. Tho 
vigilant and indefatigable Arabs have raised 
their cam|), at the very first signal of their 
outpost. Only an hour ago they were hero ; 
witness the fires not yet extinguished, the 
skills of freslr-siain. be.osts, and iininerous 
other recent traces. With wlmt, aud liow, is 
it ].iussible to (mrsue them 'I They are all in 
high vigour, aud have already iiiado a good 
start in advance. Their opponents, certaiuli, 
would sustain a conflict, aud do honour to 
their flag ; Init another forced march, iiiuh-r 
present circumstances, is au utter impossi¬ 
bility. 

The general decides to bivouac, after hav¬ 
ing kept his cqJiumu on the march for two- 
aiid-foi'ty hours. The t xcursiou eontinues 
several days longer, in the same blyh,*, and 
Iheu they return to tire 'J'ell, either re-eiiii'i • 
ing Tleiuceii itself; or, mi rely irvictuallhig, 
to perform new jieregnn.uious. 

These sallies int o the Desert are alwaj s paid 
for, after pie retutW^y a gre.it ihwil ot oiek- 
iiess aiuoiigst the troops, mootiy aciiti- dysen¬ 
teries or ilit.i'aetable levers. 
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THE POISONED MEAL. 

IN FIVE CnAFrEUS. 

CITArTER TUB FIRST. THE rOC KBTS. 

The story takes as across tlio Cliauuel to 
Nonuaiitly; and iiitroiliices us to a young 
Vreneh girl, named Marie-Fraugoise-Vietoiro 
Salmon. 

iler fatbcr was a poor Norman labourer. 
Jler mother died while she was a child. 
Ki'oiu au early age Maine had learnt to gel 
her own living by going out to service. 
I'hrec different mistresses tried her while 
she was H very young girl, and found every 
reason to be salished with her conduct. She 
ciiterod her fourth place, in the family of one 
ilonsieiir Duine-nil, when she was twenty 
ycairi of age. J'S is was th(Tturuing-iximt in 
her eauvr; and here the strange story of 
her life ])ioperly negins. 

Ainot' " the persons who often visited 
iMonsi'-.o DumeS 'il and his wife was a cer¬ 
tain Monsieur llex'cl. a relation of Madame 
'Diiiiicsnirs. Ill >va5?^«niau of some note 
in his r.:ir!, of the country, 'liolding a 
ri'.spousihle legal appointment at the town of 
Caen in Novniaudy ; and he honoured iMarie, 
wheu he first saw her at her master’s house, 
with his special attention and approval. She 
had a fair innocent face, and *a mode.st, win¬ 
ning ui.anner ; aud Monsieur Revel became 
almost o’lpressively anxious, in a highly 
])ii!.ei'ual way, that she should better her con¬ 
dition, by seeking service at Caen, where 
places were plentiful and w.igcs Idghor than 
in the country; and where, it is Vso neces¬ 
sary to remember, Monsieur Revel himself 
happened to live. 

Marie’s own hha, however, of the best 
means of improving her condition was a little 
at variance with the idea of her disinterested 
' adviser. Her ambition Wiis to gain her 
living independently, if she could, by being a 
Kera])stress. She left the service of Monsieur 
Dnmcsnil of her own accord, .and withdnt 'so 
much U3 the shadow of a stain on her 
character, and went to the old town of 
T’ayeiix to try what she conld do by taking 
in needlework. As a means of subsistence, 
needlework soon proved itself to be insuffi¬ 
cient ; and she found herself thAwn back 
again on the old resource of going out to 
service. Most unfortunately, as events after’- j 


wards turned out, sl;^ now afilled to mind 
Monsieur Revel’s paternal advice, aud re¬ 
solved to seek employment as a maid-of-all- 
work at Caen. 

She left I’ayeux with the little bundle of 
clothes which represented all the property 
she had in the world, on the first of August, 
seveuteca hundred and eighty-^rne. It will 
be well to notice this date particularly, and 
to remember—in case some of the events of 
Marie’s story should s(«!m almost incredible— 
that it marks the period, the wicked and 
tyrannicjil period, which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the ^rs( outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 

Among the few articles of the maid’s 
apparel which the bundle contained, and to 
which it is necessary to attract attention at 
the outset, were two jiairs of pockets, one ot 
them being still in an unfinished condition. 
She had a third pair which she wore on her 
journey’. In the last century a country girl’s 
]>ocketa were an important and prominent 
jiart of lier costume. They hung on each 
side of her, ready to her hand. They were 
sometimes very prettily embroidered, and 
they were almost always large and of a bright 
colour. 

On the final of .Augiisl, seventeen liundred 
and eighty-ouf, Mju’ie left Bayeux, and early 
on the .same day she reached Caen. Her 
good manners, her excellent character, aud 
tlic modesty of her demands in the matter of 
wages, rendered it easy for lier to find a 
situation. On the very evening of ’her 
arrival she was ^uited^with a place ; and her 
first night at Caen was passed under the roof 
of her new employers.. 

The family consisted of Marie’s master and 
mistress, Monsieur and Madame Huet Duparc 
(both highly respeetable people); of two 
sons, aged respectively twenty-one and eleven 
ycfirs ; of their sister, aged seventeen years ; 
and of Monsieur aud ^ladame de Beaulieu, 
the father and mother of Madame Duparc, 
one eighty-eight years old, the other eighty- 
six. , 

Madame Dugarc explained to Marie the 
various duties which site was expected to 
perform, on the evening when she entered the 
nonae. She was to begin the day by fetching 
some milk, t'hat l>eing one of the ingredients 
used in preparing the hasty-puddiug which 
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formed the favourite moniiog meal of the old had just set the saucepan on the fii!H,‘“when 
gentleman, Monsieur de Beanlieu. The her mistress said, with a very ramarWhle 
husty-padding was always to be-j^ot rendyby abruptness: < 

seven o’clock exactly. When ithis had been “Haa’e vou put any salt in it ?” 
done, Marie was next required to take <9ie “ Certaliily not, ma’am,” answered Marie, 
infirm old lady, Madame de Beaulieu, every amaze<I by the question. “ You told 
morning to mass. She was then to gd t9 yoursslf that I was never to put salt in it." 
market, and get all the provisions that were Upon this, Madame Duparc snatched up 
wanted for the daily use of the family; and the sauce'^an without saying another word, 
she was, finally, to look to the coq^in" M'the ^turned to the drhaser, stretched out her hand 
food, and to make herself additionally useful; towards pne of four salt-cellars wbioh always 
(with some occasional assistance fromMadame' stood there, and sprinkled salt into srtSce- 

Duparc and her daughter) in every other'pan—or (to speak with extreme (SoiTectness, 


wages she was to receive for perfoming all thing which she took for salt, 
these confiicting duties amounted to pre-j The hasty-pudding made, Marie poured 
cisely two pounds sterling of English money. | it from the saucepan into a soup-plate which 
she had entered her new place on a Wed- j lier mistress held. Madame Duparc hei-self 
nesday. On Thursday she took her first then took it to Monsieur de Beaulieu. She 
lesson iu preparing the old gentleman’s and her daughter, and one of her sons re- 
roorning-meal. One poiiit which her mistress mained with the old man, while he wiis 
then particularly impressed on her w^as, that eating his breakfast. Marie, left in the 
she was not to put any salt in the hasty-1 kitchen, prepared to clean the saucepan ; 
pudding. I but, before she could do so, she was snd- 

Ou the Saturday following, when she went denly called in two different directions, by 
out to buy milk, she made a little purchase Madame de Beaulieu, and Madame Du- 
on her own account. Of courae the purchase pjirc. The old lady wished to be taken to 
was an article of dress—.a piece of fine bright m.ass; and her mistress wanted to send Jier 
or.ange-colouredstuff,for which s'ue paid nearly' on a mimbor of errands. Marie did not stop 
the whole price on the spot, out of her sniail even to pour some clean water, as usual into 
savings. The sum of two sous' six deniera the s.ancei»in. S^lie went at onoe to get her 
(about a penny English) w.-m all that kfnrie instructions from Madame Dupare, and to 
took credit for. On her return to the house,' attend on Madame de Beaulieu. Taking the 
she showed the piece of stuff to Madame old lady to church, and then running on her 
Duparc, and asked to bo advised whether mistress’s err.aiuis, which were much more 
she should make an apron or n jacket of it. numerous than usual, kept her so loug aw.iy 
TJio next day being Sunday, Marie marked from the house, that it was lialf-past eleven 
the occasion by putting on alltho little finery in the forenoon, befoie she got back to the 
Iho had. Her pair of festive pockets, striped kitchen. ” 

with blue and white, and. wonderfully smart I The first news Unit met her on her return 
to look at, came out of her bundle along was that Monsieur de Beaulieu had been 
with other things. "VVlien she had put them suffering, ever since nine o’clock, from a 
on, she hung the old work-a-day pockets violent attack of vomiting and colic, 
which she had worn on leaving bayeux to Madame Dupafe ordered her to help the old 
the back of a chair in her bod-charaber. man to bed immediately; and inquiretl, 
This was a litUe room on the ground-floor,! when these directions had been followed, 
situated close to the dining-room, and per- 'whether Maria felt capable of looking after 
fectly easy of access to everyone in the him herself, or whether she would prefer 
house. Ijong aftei’wards, Marie remembered that a nurse should be sent for. Being a 
how pleasantly and quietly Uint Sunday kiud-heaK.e(l, willing girl, always anxious to 
passed. It was theJakt day' of iiappiness the make herself useful, &rie replied that she 
poor creature was to ^eiyoy in the house of would gladly undertake the nurainf' of the 
Madame Duparc. ‘ ; old man; and, thereupon, her was moved 

On the Monday morning, she went to fetch | at once.into Monsieur de Beaulieu’s room. , 
the milk as usuaf. Bui tim milkwoman was | Meanwhile, Madame Dupiwe fetched from 
not in the shop to serve her. After return-1 a neighbouring apothecary’s, one of the ap¬ 
ing to the •house, she proposed making a'preatices ofthe shop, to see her father. The 
second attempt; but' her mistress stopped i lad was quite unfit to meet the emergency of 
her, saying that milk would doubtless be} the case, which was certainly serious enough 


for Monsieur de Beaulieu’s husV-ptAdduig, of applying any intern'al remedies, the ap- 
received from the hands of Madame Duparc, prenuoe stupidly tried blisteruig. course 
the earthen vessel containing the meal used of treatment proved utterly useleeS; but no 
in the house. She mixed this flour and put better advice was called in. After be had 
it into the saucepan, in the <qweBence of suffered fW hours without relief Monsieur 
Madame Duparc and her ^daughter. She ^le Beaulieu began to sink mpidiy towards 
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tb 0 nAentoon, At five o’clock he where Marie had left them, at the back of the 

had ceased to exist. chair in her own room—the room which was 

This shockiitg catastrophe, startling and open to anf one who chose, to go into it— 
snspiciens as it was, did not appear to die- the room which she herself bad not entered 
compose the nerves of ModamS Dnpare. during the past night. She left the kitchen 
..-J^hile her eldest son immediately left the to obey her mistress; and takine the old 
home to inform his father, who had«been pair of pockets off the chair, Ued them on as 
absent in the country all day, of what had quickly as possible, .^om that fatal moment 
happened, she lost no time in sendhig for tlie the friendless maid*of'aU*work was a turned 
nearest nurse to lay out the corpse of .Mone girh 
sieor do Beaulieu. On entering the chamber • * 

(<fti t ii iLi. th e nurse found Mavie ^^re alone, cjiapter the secoot). the arsekic. 
prayin^fly the old man’s bedside. Osr returning to the kitchen to go on with 

He died suddenly, did be " Baid the her work, the exhaustion against which 
nurse. • Marie had hitherto fought successfully, over* 

“ Very suddenly,” answered Marie. “ He powered her the loonMwt she sat down ; her 
was walking about only yesterday, in perfect heavy head drooped, her eyes closed in spite 
health.” of her, and she fell into a broken, uneasy 

Soon afterwards the time came when it slumber. Mad.ame Duparc and her daughter, 
was customary to prepare supper. Marie seeing the condition she was in, undertook 
I •went into the kitchen, mechanically, to get the preparation of the day’s dinner them* 

, the meal ready. Madame Bufiarc, her selves. Among the dishes which they got 
i daughter, and her youngest son, pai’took of ready, and which they salted from the Cellars 
it as usual. Madame de Beaulieu, over- on the dresser, were two different kinds of 
whelmed by the dreadful death of her hus- soup—one kind, (or themselves, made from 
band, was incapable of joining them. fresh “ stock ”—the ottier, for Marie and the 

When supper was over, Marie assisted the nurse, made from old “stock.” While they 
ol^ady to bod. Then, worn out though she were engaged over their cookery. Monsieur 
w*with fatigue, she went back to the nurae Duparc arrived from the country, and Mario 
to keep her company iu watching by the w.as .awakened to take the horse he had ridden 
dead body. Monsieur de Beaulieu had been to the stabies, to unsaddle the animal, and 
kind to M.arie, and had sprtken gratefully of to give him hisfeed of corn. Wliile shewasthus 
the little attentions she had sliown him. She engaged, Matlamo Duparc and her daughter 
remembered this tenderly nQw tliat he was remained alone in the kitchen. Wlien she 
no more ; and she could not find it in her left the stable it was time for her to lay 
heart to leave a hired mourner to bo the the cloth. She was told to put plates for 
1 only watcher by his death-bed. All that seven persons. Only six, however, sat down 
! night she remained room, entirely to dinner. These six were, Madame de 

j ignorant of what was passing the while in Beaulieu, Monsieur and Madame Duparc, the 
! every other part of the house—her own little youngest of their two sons, Madame Beauguil* 

< bed-room included, as a matter of course. lot (sister of Madame Duparc), and Monsieur 
j About seven o’clock the next morning, Beauguillot (her sou). Mademoiselle Duparc 
1 after sitting lip all night, she went I^k remained in the kitchen to lielp Marie in 
again wearily to the kitchen to begin her serving up the dinner, and only took her 
j day’s work. Her mistress joined her there, place at table after the soup had been 
I and saluted her instantly with a scolding. put on. Her elder brother, after snuMuoning 

“ You are the most careless, slovenly girl his father home, had not returned to the 
I ever met with,” said Madame Duparc. house. 

“ Look at your dress ! How can yon expect After the soup had been taken away, and 
to be decent on a Sunday, if yomwear your} while Marie was waiting at table, during the 
best pair of pockets on week-days ! ” eating of the second• course, you^ Duparc 

Surely Madame Duparc’s grief for the loss i complained that he felt something gritty 
of hw &ther must have been slight enough between his teeth. His mother made pre* 
ii i| did not prevent her fipom paying the cisely the same remark. Nobody else, how* 
atiiesllest attention to her servantis pockets ! ever, agreed with them, and the subject waai 
■ Although Marie had only known the old allowed to drop. When the second course 
man for a few days, she had been too deeply was done with, the dessert followed, eonsist* 
impre^d by his illnesa and its fatal end, to ing of a plate of cberri^. With the dessert 
be able^to thiidt of such a trifle as the>coadi- there ^rived a visitor, Monsieur Eergant, a 
tiou of hw dress. And now, of all the people relation of Maidame Dupuc’s. This geutle- 
in the wnDrld, it wee Monsieur de Beaulieu’s man sat down at table with the rest of the 
daughter who reminded her that she had company. • 

uev» thought of cli a ng ing her pookets, only Meanwhile,the nurse and Marie were mak< 
the day after the oTd mauu dreadfirl death ing their dinner in the kitchen off the soup 
“Put on your old pockets, dicetftly, you which had beeuspecially provided for them— 
untidy girl! said Madame Duparc. I Marie having previously placedthe dirtyplates 

The old pockets were of coarse hanging I and the em^y soup tureen from the dming* 
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room, in the scnllery, as usual, to be washed about it; and, thereupon, her ipiatrm and 
at the proper time. While she and her com* the rest of the persons present all bvei- 
pamon were still engaged over their sonn, whelmed her together with a perfect torTetit 
jKmug Dtiparc and his mother suddenly of qnesiioua The poor girl, terrifie^by the 
burst into ue kitchen, followed by the other bubbub, Vorn out by a sleepless ni^ht and 
persons who had partaken of duiner. | by the hard work and agitation of- the d a y - - 

" We are all poisoned! *' oried Madame preceding it, buiat into an hysterical fit m 
\ Duparev in the greatest terror. ** Oobd hea- j tears, and was ordered out of the kitchen to 
vens! I smell burnt arsenic in the kitchen 1 **; lie down hud recover herself The only per- 
MOnsiearFergant,the vuiior,l^earicgtheseVBon who showed her the least pity and offered 
last words, pblifoly Bteiq)ed forward* to echo j her the ^lightest attention was a servan^rl 
them. I like herselj who. lived next doonj»ad*5wifo 

“ Burnt arsenic, beyond a donbt,” said ^ stole np to the room in which shifwas we^p* 
Monsicjar Fergaut. When this gentleman ing alone, with mcnp of warm milk and water 
was subsequently questioned on the subject, to comfort her. « 

it may hot be aini&i to mention, that he | Meanwhile, the report had spi-ead in the 
wae quite unable to say wliat burnt arsenic town that the old man, Monsienr de Beaulieu, 
ambit like. Neither is it altogether out of j and the whole Duparc family, had been poi- 
place to inquire how Madame Duparc hap-jsoned by their servant Madame Duparc 
peued to be so amazingly apt at discovering did her best to give the rumour the widest 
the smell of. burnt arsenic f The answer to possible circulation. Entirely forgetting, as 
the question does not seem easy to discover, it would seem, that she was on her own 
Having settled that they were all poi- showing a poisoned woman, she roamed ez- 
Boned, and having even found out (thanks citably all over the house with an andience 
to those two intelligent amateur chemists, of agitated female friends at her heels ; telling 
Madame Duparc and Monsieur Fergaut) the burnt-arsenic story over and over again 
the very naturo of the deadly drug that to every fresh detachment of visitors that 
had been used to destroy tliem, the next amved to hear it; and finally leading|phe 
thing the company naturally tfiought of was whole troop of women into the room ^ere 
the necessity of summoning medical help. Marie was trying to recover herself. The 
Young Monsieur Bcauguillot obligiugly ran poor girl was surrounded in a moment; angry 
off (it was apparently .a very mild case of faces and shrill Voices met her on every side ; 
poisoning, so far as he was concerned) to the | the most insolent questions, the most extra¬ 
apothecary’s shop, and fetched, not the' vagant accusations assailed Iier; and not one 
apprentice this time, but the master. The word that she could say in her own defence 
master, Monsieur Thierry, arrived in great | was listened to fur an instant. She had 
haste, and found the dinner-eaters all com- ^ sprung np in the bed, on her knees, and was 
^^ing of nausea and pains in the stomach.' frantically entreati»^or permission to speak 
Ha naturally asked, what they had eaten.! in her owrf defence, when a new personage 
The reply wai^ that they Jiad eaten nothing appeared on the scene, and stilled the clamour 
but soup. ‘ • by his presence. This individual was a sur- 

IbiB was, to say the least of it, rather an geon named H6bert, a friend of Madame 
unaccopntable answer. The company had Duparc’s, who announced that he had arrived 
had for dinner, besides soup, a second coarse to give the family the benefit of his assistance, 
of boiled meat aid i-agout of beef, and a and who proposed to commence operations in 
dessert of cherries. Why was this plain fact a calm business-like manner, by searching 
concealed) Why was the apothecary’s at- the servant’s pockets without farther delay, 
teution to be fixed exclusively on the soup ? The instant Marie heard him make tnia 
Was it because the tureen was empty, and proposal, she untied her pockets, and gave 
because the alleged smell of burnt arsenic {them to Siirgeon Hfibert with her own bands, 
might be accounted for on‘ the theory that '■ He examined them on the spot. In one, he 
the remains of the soup broiiglit from the' found some copper money and a thimble. In 
dining-room had been thrown on the kitchen' the other (to use his own words, gpven in 
fire 1 But no remains of soup came down—' evidence) he discovered^ " various fragments 
it had been all consumed by the guests, of brekd, apriukled over with some minute 
And what is still inore remarkable the only substance which was white and shining. He 
person ip the kitchen (excepting !^rie and, kept the fragments of bread, and left the 
the nurse) who could not discover the smell, room immediately without saying a.woi'd.’* 
of burnt arsenic, was the person of all others | By this course of proceeding he gave Marie 
who was professionally qualified to find it no chance of statmg at the outset whether 
out first—the apothecary himselfi i she knew of the fragments of bread being in 

After examining the tureen and the platM,' her pocket, or whether she was totally igno* 
,^d stirring up the wood ashes on the fire, rant how they came thqre. Setting aside, 
y iand making no sort of discovery, Monsienr for the present^ the question, whether there 
Thierry turned to Marie, and asked if she \ was really any aisenic on the crumbs at all, 
eoutd account for wliat had hapjpened. Sheit would clearly have been showing the un- 
aimply replied; that she knew noUuug at sJlifortnnate maid-of-all-work no more than 
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common juatice to have allowed her the op¬ 
portunity of speaking before the bread was 
crarried away. J ■ ' ' 

Itwaanow 8evea<^lock in the* evening. 
The next avept was the arrival of another 
odicioaB visitor. The new friend.in ^eed 
belonged to the legal profession—he was an 
advocate named Friley. Monsiene FrHey’s 
legal instincts led him straightway to a.con- 
which advanced the progress of events 
Mp|||s|v. Having heard thSkStat^eut of 
MadamT'Ssiparc and her dangfafer, he de¬ 
cided that it was his duty t^ l<rige an infor¬ 
mation against Marie before the Procurator 
of the King, at Caen. 

The Procurator of the King is, by this 
time, no stranger to the reader. He was the 
same Monsieur Bevel who had taken such 
an amazingly strong interest in Marie’s for- 
tftiues, and who bad strongly advised her to 
try her luck at Caen. Here then, surely. 
Wits a friend found at last for tHe forlorn 
inaid-of-nll-work 1 We shall see how Mon¬ 
sieur Bevel acted after Friley’s information 
had been duly lodged. 

The French law of the period, and, it may 
be added, the commonest principles of jus¬ 
tice also, required the Procurator to perform 
certain Main duties as soon as the accusation 
against Marie had reached his e.ars. He was, 
in tlie first place, bound to ^iroceed immedi¬ 
ately, accompanied by his official colleagnc, to 
the spot where the alleged crime of poisoning 
was supposed to have taken place. Arrived 
there, it was his bqsiness to ascertain for 
himself the condition of tiie persons attacked 
with illness; to hear^Iieir statements ; to 
examine the rooms, the kTtchen utensils, and 
the family medicine-chest, if there happened 
to be one in the house; to receive auy state¬ 
ment the accused person might wish to make; 
to take down her answers to his questions ; 
and, lastly, to keep anything found on the 
servant (the bread-crumbs, for instance, 
of which Surgeon Hubert had coolly taken 
nqsseasiou), or anything found about the 
libuse, which it miglit be necessary to pro¬ 
duce in evidence, in a position of absolute 
security, under the hand and seal of justice. 

Tiiese were the plain duties vMiich Mon¬ 
sieur Bevel, the Procurator, was officially 
bound to fulfil, lu the case of Marie, he not 
only neglected to perform any one of them, 
but fetually sanctioned a scheme for entrap¬ 
ping her into prison, by sending a ebmmissary 
of police to the house, in ‘plain clothes, with 
an order to place her in solitary ooufiuement 
To what motive could this scandalous viola¬ 
tion of his duties and of justice be attributed 1 
The last we saw of Monsieur Bevel, he was 
BO benevolently disposed towards Marie that 
he condesoeuded to advise her about her 
prospects in life, and even weiit the length 
of recommending her to seek for ^ situation 
in the very town in which he lived himself. 
And now, we find him so suddenly and 
bitterly hostile towards the former object of > 


his patronage, that he actually lends the 
assistance of his high .official position to 
sanction an accusation against her, into the 
truth or falsehood of which he had not made 
a single inquiry I Can it be that Monsienr 
BeveTs interest in Marie was, after all, not 
of the pnrest possible kind, and that the 
unfortunate girl proved too stubbornly yir- 
ituoneto be taught what the real end was 
towards .wMch the attentions of her over- 
benevolent adviser privately pointed 1 There 
is no evidence attaching to the case (as how 
should there be ?) to prove this. But is 
there any other explanation of MSnsieur 
Bevel's conduct, which at all tends to account 
for the extraordinary inconsistency of it} 

Having received his secret instructionia 
the commissary of police—a man named 
Bertot—proceeded to the house of Monsieur 
and Madame Duparc, disguised iu plain 
clothes. His first proceeding was to order 
Marie to produce the various plates, dishes, 
and kitchen utensils which had been used at 
the dinner of Tuesday, the seventh of August 
(that being the day ox which the poisoning 
of the company was alleged to have taken 
place). Marie produced a saucepan, an 
earthen vessel, a stewpan, and several plates 
piled on each other, in one of which there j 
were the remains of some soup. These : 
articles Bertot locked up in the kitchen cup¬ 
board, and took away the key with him. He 
ought to have taken the additional precau¬ 
tion of placing a seal on the Cupboiiru, so as 
to prevent any tampering with the lock, or 
any treachery with a duplicate key. But 
this be neglected to do. 

His next proceeding was to tell Marie that 
the Procurator Bevel wished to speak to her, 
and to propose th&t she should accompany 
him to the presence of that gentleman forth¬ 
with. Nut having the slightest suspicion of 
any treachery, she willingly consented, And 
left the house with the commissary. A mend 
of the Duparca, named Yassol, accompanied 
them. 

Once out of the house, Bertot led his unsus¬ 
pecting prisoner straight to the gaol. As soon 
as she w;is inside the gates, he informed her 
that she was arr^pted, find proceeded to search 
her person in the presence of Vnasol, the 
gaoler of the prison,* and a woman named 
Hujardin. The first thing found on her was 
a little linen bag, sewn to her petticoat, and 
containing a species of religious charm, 
in the sh^e of a niorael of the sacramental 
wafer. Her pockets cg.me next under review 
(the pockets which surgeon Hubert had pre¬ 
vious!/ searched). A little dust was dis¬ 
covered at the bottom of them, which was 
shaken out on paper, wrapped up along with 
the linen bag, spued ib ope packet, and taken 
to the Procurator’s office. Finally, the woman 
Dujardin found In Marie’s bosom a littie 
key, whid^she readily rilmitted to be the 
key of her own cupboard. 

The search over, one latet act of cruelty and 
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iainatice was all that remained to be com- 
Butted for that day. The unfortunate gi^l 
vas placed at ^oe in solitary ooBfinemeut. 


r THi 


OH THE CANAL. 

STAOX THB BSCOND. 

Eukthsk sleep that night or momii^, 
sound or unsound, on board the Stooxport 
was impossible. W« had experienced the 
effect of passing through our first Bi,^t> 
lock; and, while comparmg notes, we p:iksed 
^ough a second, and then a third, until 
we deeded that a bargeman’s life was one 
crmtianal bump. « 

Cuddy was aloft at half-past four, A.u., 
standing outside the opening in tlte tar¬ 
paulin upon the edge of the boat, holding on 
to the side ropes, examining the slow mov¬ 
ing'panorama of country, exchanging saluta¬ 
tions with Captain Handle at the tiller, 
chirping popular airs from the Barber of 
Seville, and glancing ravenously down at the 
great meat-pie. I arose, took my place at the 
opening on the othel< side, aud found the 
morning fresh and cloudy; though giving 
promise of a fine day. Captain Handle's son 
was standing upon the narrow roof of the 
little cabin, beginning his toilet for the day, 
by combing Ms straw-coloured hair, turned 
tO'that colour by much exposure to -the air 
and sun. He was a light-eyed, full-blooded, 
red-cheeked, good-tempered, clean-looking 
young man of twenty-three. Presently he 
dippM a mop into the canal; drawing 
it carefully round the edges of a pair 
of remarkably heavy boots, that had never 
known brush or blacking in this world, 
and never would. A bargeman’s boot looks 
more as if it had been turned ^ Mack- 
smith’s forge, than a shoe-maker’s stall. It 
differs from a navvy’s boot in being very 
loose. The navvy’s boot is a laced-up ai’ticle 
binding itself very close round the ancles 
—-BO close, in fact, that it seems a marvel how 
such powerful and gigantic bodies can bo 
supported up(Hi such frail props, without 
cauedag them to snap short off like pieces of 
tobacco-pipe. The bargeman’s boot is an 
easy, fall-sized blucherwith upper leather as 
thick as a moderatdfelice of bread and butter, 
aud with soles like those worn by short 
performers' who personate giants upon the 
stage. There is none of that finish, none of 
that rounding of^ none of that dandy coarse¬ 
ness about them, which distiuguishes the 
shooting-boots displayed for show in Hegent 
Street windows, or imeh gentlemen drag 
after them when they go upon, the‘moors. 
Hade, unculilvuted strength is the main 
feature of the bargeman's-boot. • The sole 
absolutely bristles. with a < phmtatiou of 
Bcmseberry-headed hob-nails; the toe and 
Bsel heavily strengthened massive 

bandages of iron. Twelve ehillh)gs a*pair is 
«u<Pto makers, who reside upon the canal 
fianks; for these bdst^ ai^ they must be dirt- 


cheap, if cmly to sell for old metid. The 
bargeman’s stocking is another peculiar 
manafacture, worsted iu material,, brkht, 
clear blub in oolour, libbed Hnd kmttaa by 
viilag» bandk It is twice the thinness of 
donafstic.worsted ; serving perhapsasai^eld 
to protect the foot from the attacks of the 
heavy boot. In other respects the bargeman 
^tdresBes chiefly hi. fustian. His trousers are 
always loose, short, aud Duteh built, and his 
jacket ih js nsd or brown piushwaistd^t 
with fustian sleeves, He weafSa cap, a 
sailor’s leathm* bst, or a brown hair struc¬ 
ture, with a cloth t^ and a bright peak. 

Captain Handle, who is still steering the 
Stourport, is a short man between fifty and 
sixty years of age, with brown hands, a brown 
honest-looking face, scanty light hair, small 
twinkling eyes, and a round lump of a nose. 
He looks fresh and clean, although he is yei; 
unwashed, and has been up nearly all the 
uiglit. Mlty years of liis life have been spent 
upon the CiinMs of his native laud ; and, fifty 
years of a hoatmiui’a life, mease fifty years 
of boat. His laud-borne is in Stoke, in 
I Staifordshire; and, although his chief line of 
route is now from London to Birmingham, 
and from Birmingham to Manchester, he 
docs not leave his boat-home to pay it a visit 
above three times a year. Wlien he arrives 
at his destinatmn be unships one load of 
goods, and takes in another, to return with¬ 
out stopping, along the same road he came. 
Every tree, every bridge, every Icsik or 
house on the line of march is tamiliar to 
him as his own hands, aud las reflections 
are not dieturbei^ by the dangerous itnd 
troublesonvt gifts of reading aud writing. 
His sou, the straw-haired young man, has 
been taught to steer through a printed book ; 
but the old man constantly laments the fact 
that'he is not, “a scollard.’’ Like many wiser 
and greater men, Captain Handle lias a strong 
tendency to overrate that which he does not 
possess; aud lie fidly believes that, grant him 
but the mysterioiu), and to him unknown arts 
of reading and writing; aud there would have 
been nothing to prevent him, when be was 
a youngci;. man, from boeoming the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

The other boatman, who is sleepii^ in the 
cabin, and the youth who is driving the 
horse, are hearty creatare% with cheerful 
disposition!, large appetites; had little ei|e to 
distingaish them. 

After making aVough toilet with a bowl 
of water, a piece of yellow soup, and a 
coarBe,towel, we manage, wifdi some dexterity, 
much exertion, and a little danger of falling 
overboard, to reach the smalh deak of the 
little cabin. This limited platform, is the 
breakfost-table, dinnep-tabie, teartabie, and 
sitting-room of the bargemen and their 
visitors dn ring the summer months If size 
is sometimes a luxui-y, smallneas ie some¬ 
times a conveuieuoe; and as we isike nmr 
Weakfeets upon this Poop,-— in Oapt^ 
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Iwandle calls it in ambitk>uB nautical pltrape, I looking-glass ; or, if any one by suillin" 
—•we seem to have eyarytlimg within onr oil, or droppurg any othw filthy fluid, haS 
reach, and to be in the iwdrt <5 overythipg. soiled the virgin purity of that spotless poop 
The csptWB. Stands in the doorway of the or deck, the young boateim wim the straw- 
little oaWn, wkh-the upper half of nis body hair must have knocked somebody down, or 
vieible above the d«MdE, and the lower half broken his heart, 

roasting itt close contaot with the eabin-fire. It was-well fur us Chat the'deck was kept 
He niMes tea in a large tin tea-p(4 standing clean, for our bread and butter had ' to rest 
on the poem, whiobholdB two quarts p^nd i^ up(^ it, without the usual domestic con- 
ia ito tionblo*' for him to stoop down ana veniences of plates. New as we were to n«r 
kni^ BP th e steaming kettle /rom the cabin situation, we managed pretty well, although 
sfove. Mt on tlie edge of thrdeck, with we occasionally suflered from a giddiness 
oar feet dangling over the watery and, while caused by the gliding motion of the boat, apd 
I am patiently uniting fortfie brewing of the a strong desire to drop over into tUB water, 
refresning beverage. Cuddy is preparing for Ibe hundred locks, which were destined to 
a ferocious attack upon the once great, but break our sleep, were also destined to disturb 
now rapidly diminishing, meat-pie. The the even course of our meals. Every time 
whole crew is assembled upon the dock we reached a gate—sometimes once in fifty 
and tl'e tiller plaiforai, the horae being Uft yards—it was necessary to give up all con- 
*0 tow the boat uuled, with his head deeply siderations o." eatiug and drinking; and to . 
buried in a small tin milking-can full of poise the basins of tea carefully in our hands, 
provender,—a novel kind of nose-bag spe- to prepare for the inevitable series of bUmps 
[ cially provided for barge-towing horses, that j and avoid a total spill. Curious as was the 
they may move and eat, and broatlie, at ^ flavour, and mild as was the stimulus con- 
one and the same time. The tea, a weak, veyed by this tea, it was the fiivourite and 
and curiously-flavoured drink, is served, out j only drink, night and day,—except water,— 

I in basins without saucers, and, above all, ■ not only of our own sturdy boatmen, but of 
I without milk, this luxury being unknown inall otber st^dy boatmen, as fer as roy ob- 
J the victualling department of an ordinary servation went. Lcor and spirits were little 
I fly-boat. It is sweetened v/ith light-coloured used, and a pipe being a rare indulgence. 

I moist sugar, ladled out o£^ drawer in the Melancholy pictures of drunken brawls, im- 
j cabin, and is stirred with some of tlve rudest proper language, constant fights, danger to 
I spoons ever made. The knives and forks .are life and j»roperty, hordes of licensed ruffians 
1 worthy of their companions, the spoons, and beyond the pale of law and order, which tny 
tliey must have come from Sheffield, wiien cheerful friends had drawn the moment, they 
tliat distinguished town was first struggling! heard of my intention to make an unprotected 
with the earliest nijjiiuents of its sUiple barge Jouniey, all proved false beffire the 
manafacture. The kuife^that holds experience of a few hours, and shamefully 

in his right hand, wherewith to demolish false before the further experience of a few 
the pie, is a slice Of iron, not unlike, a j days. Wc were ilimates of a new home, and 
Hutcli razor in shape, and about half the j friends of a new family; whose membra were 
\ size of a stage scimitar. It is stuck or hoilest, industrious, simple, and natural—too 
wedged into a dark square.wooden handle, independent to stoop to the' meanness of 
that is indebted for any polish and smooth- masquerading in adopted habits and manners 
ness it possesses to half a century’s use, and with a view of misleading the judgment of 
the friction of Captain Handle’s hard and their guests. 

bronzed hands. The fork has two prongs, As the morning developed, the promise of 
one shorter than the other, and both black a fine day was fulfilled ; and, after wC passed ' 
■with the action of many years’^rease and the brick-kUn country near Brentford, we 
rust. The handle is much chipped, and very proceeded in a zigzag direction towards 
discoloured, looking like a very diity piece of Uxbridge and Biqkmansworth. The farther 
dark yellow soap. These appearances must we went, the ^more ^id our long-cherished 
be taken as representing inherent defects in notions of the dry, utilitarian character of 
tW: cutlei^, and not a want of cleanliness on canals disappear, to give place to a feeling of 
■ the part of Captain Bandle and hfs crew. admiration for the picturesque beaul^ of the I 
The boat, considering its limited space, and country, and the artificial river, lying siid j 
its four inhabiUnts (now swelled to six), is a running unheeded so near the metrupDlis. j 
model of tidineeB; and in the inte^tas of Now we were floaling' on a low kvel, 
sleep, or the piiusea of work, the youth deej)!/embowered in trees, whdeh, hi some 
with the straw-coloured hair, is always dust- places, nearly closed over- oar heads ; now 
ing everything about with a short hair-broom, we were ,on a high level, commanding a 
He takes a pride in the cabin department of view of woodsymd stretehiug away 

the Stourrort, as any one can easuySee, even for miles ; now we came to long avenues of 
if the-fatoer did not constantly^ draw their j stately trees, the valued heir-looms of ancient 
attention to tiie fact; and if any’brass knob families a^d grawth of centuries; now 
Mtdd not have been kept bright; if the full- j we came to smootluy-shaven lawns, to p.arks, 
smed tMi-pot would not have done for aland gardens jrunuing dosm to the water's 
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edge j cow we came to long armies of tall, zig-zag direction throogh parts of Middlesea^ 
(iMi^Asped reeds, half-nsing from the Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Backinghain> 
ttater, and bowing with slow dignitj and shire, to Brannston, in Northamptobshlre, is 
Jheyerenee as we passed bjr; now We came to about foii^-three feet in sur&ee bniadth, np- 
distant red-bricked mansions, playing at bo- wards of ninety miles in length, and; with 
peep amongst lofty trees thm, as the one or two fidle, is on a gradual rise from 
graceful windinga of our river carried us Fadd&gtmi, where it ends in a branch to 
further into the bosom of the park% we saw Brauustom where it begins in a gaugiug- 
them for a few miautes standing boldly out house. Wie locks are expensive structures, 
upon the brow of a bill, and then ,we lost costing, when double, two thousand pounds 
toem at pother turn in the stream ; now we a piece; and n\pny of them are so chyjuhij' 
came to little side brooks, whieh broke musi- gether, thaf they form a series ofe>t^ ma 
calJy over small sparkling waterfalis, gliding water&li staircase. These lock-stations fur- 
iuto ou» silent byway, whieh carried them nish nearly *the ^pnly eianydes of lai^-life 
gently avray j now w^oame to old rope-worn that we come in close contact with ; foi* the 
bridges that stood out against lofty back- general oourae of can^ is to avoid, where 
ground of rustling poplars whose tops were it is possible, passing through the large 
u-ily familiar to the cloud-loving sky-larks; towns and villages^ and' wind round the 
now we came to other bridges, the arches of extreme ends, and distant outskirts of 
which seemed half full of shady water, and such places. Many of the lock-houses ai-e* 
closed in with banks of shrubs and flowers, very pretty. All of them are neat and 
through which it would be cruel to force a clean. In some of the most important look- 
nusa^; and now we passed little Opiielia- houses, the keeper is seated in a little couut- 
loyed pools, overhung with willows, tinted ing-house amongst his books and pa])ers; in 
with weeds, and uleutjis roadside graves. some of the smaller ones, rude accounts ai'e 
Beeliuing here and there ujicn the rich kept in mysterious chalk signs upon tlie 
grass banks, or standing Bolita^, or in groups doonvay or the walls. This is a favourite 
of three or four, upon the towing path, were mode of recording business in broad o]>en 
patient anglers, all having the stamp of barges, engaged in carrying bricks, or other 
dwellers in the dosest portions of the metro- cargoes i^uiring to be reckoned by nnm- 
polis. They were common men to look bers ; which numbers appear, not in nnnicriils 


by nnm- 
nnnicriils 


at — unshaven, unwashed ; with ragged but in broad chalk lines, marked on the sides 
clothes and with dirty shirts. The rail- of the hold. At all the lock-houses, coy 
way had brought tliem iu an hour, and for a little gardens peep out, and many of thcjii 
few pence, from Whitechapel or Bethnal are profusely decorated with flowers both 
Qreen; and whatever they may have been in inside and outside. One cottage on the caniil- 
theix own lives, and their own homes, they bank, connected with the canal-trafiic, is such 
ojiuld scarcely fail to gain a little improve- a complete /losogdy, that the word Office, 
ment from the short communion with the and the City arms painted over its doorway, 
country, to which they had- been led by the are scarcely visible for roses, 
allurement of their favourite sport One While the Stourport is working slowly 
man, who fished by himself, was a middle- through the foaming, eddying locks, and we 
aged Jew, bearing every appearance of days are reclining upqp its poop, or sitting astride 
passed in some yellow back-parlour, behind a of its tarpaulin's haek-boue, we are objects 
store-of mouldy second-hand furniture up an of interest and curiosity to the lock-keepera, 
AldgateCourt who salute us with “Good morning," or 

Our hoi-ses are as docile, intelligent, and remarks about the day, while their wives and 
well behaved as the trained steeds of the daughters peep slyly at the two unusual 
circus ; and, for many miles, they are left to strangers Ifom behind the thin shelter of 
goon unled, chewing their provender in their their cottage curtains, 
milking-can nose-bag%* When they are free For strangers we are, and very mystcrions 
from this encumbrance, and they stop too strangers, too, especially to the not over keen 
long at a broken part of the bank to drink intellect of Captain Bandle. Any idea that 
out of the canal, they ,are urged on by a he may at one time have entertained about 
shouting of tbeir names, and a cracking of our being upon a scientifio engineering expe- 
Ihe short whip by tl»e steersman thirty dition, having reference to the present con- 
yards behind them. At bridges, where the dition of the canal, must have been entirely 
towing-path does not pass under the arch,' dispelled by our gross ignorance of practical 
the mere nnhooking of the rope is snflSoient ,' detaila' Sometimes; I fancy. Captain Handle 
Md the horse, freed from the weight of the had a vague notimi that I was a person 
bme, walks quickly up the incline over the! of enormous capital, bent upon pureWing 
bridge, and down to the path, fven when, as J the whole plant and business of his masters, 
the case, it changes to the other the Comptmy j and, at these periods be 
■ P» w-the canal. There, he patiently whits, must have bad -grave misgivings aboah tlve 
ttil bis burden floats through, and the rope prudence if the worthy chairman , and 
OMib h'oqked on. ^ ^ • - m an ag er, who bad sent us upon our ‘tour 

Grand Jnnetioa Canal, passing in a oF it^ieUtion in a lightly loaded bil^. 
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Lb&g b«fora the shades of the first evening upon the same idea; " I be a doonce, an* I 
had falleu upon our journey, bath the cap- knows it; buk I made my boy lam to read 
tain and the etraw>haired young ^an, hw an’ write^ an* it I could afioord it, he shouldn't 
thoroughiy settled that Cuddv was my be *ere now." 

favourite, cherh^ed, and fdthful body seiv "You haven't lost murii, Baadls^” I said, 
vant, and he was accordingly dddnssed, to 'comfort him, <'by not knowing how to 
after .this, by the whole of the^crew by read. You’re well and hearty, anyhow; 
the. familiar title of Wiiliam« To add to the although near sixty.” 


straw-colomed young man (the only one bottom of my feet” 

amongst the crew who couldVead) to decipher. I was not surprised to hear of a lUrtle ten- 
Of course he failed to make anything of it, derness at the sole of the foot, considering 
although we bad not the pleasure of witness- the.weight and make df a bai-geman’s boot, 
iug his attempt, and the book was placed and his proficiency and fi«queut practice of- 
cai’efully again upon the spot where it was the art of “ legging ” under tunnels, 
found. Although I had beard the most “ This be a hard life, Mnst’r Oily, 
<woudoifal distortion of language coming from in winter time,” continued the captain, “ an* 
the lips of the captain, such us saying, “ use- I’d be well out of it at my age, if 1 could see 
ful matches,” under the notion that he was onyUiiu’ to do me ony good. If I'd been a 
calling for lucifers; and, although I felt cer- scollai'd when Mussrs. Fickford broke up 
tain that any conveisation with Cuddy, with- their boat-trade, ten ye.ar ago, 1 might a kep’ 
in hearing of our commander was strictly on wi’ ’em, and doue^somethin’; but I’m a 
private, mcompreheusibie, and confidential Coompany’s man, an’ can't be messed about; 
when carried on in words of two or more an' when they wanted to make a porter of 
syllables, 1 could not resist the unamiable me at the raifys, I was obleeged to be off; 
desire of accusing Captain Itandle of a secret an’they sed,* It's no use: he means boatin', 
indulgence in the liteiwry liddle beloiigiug to he does, so give him his crakter, an’ let him 
my fj lend. ^ go.’ ” 

“Noa, Miist’r Oily,” he said, in a some- Captain Fandle fully believed that, by 
wh.at melancholy tone, slowly shaking his simply writing and reading, he might, at 
head (he called me Must’r Oily, uithongh it tide moment, have been sitting in the 
bore only the faintest resemblance to niy manager’s chair at Messrs. Pickford’s offices; 
name, from the same cause that made him little knowing how very cheap, of late years, 
turn lucifer into useful). “Noa, Ibean’t a'those accomplishments have become In the 
Bcoil.’ird ; an’ if I was71 «t^Bldn’^read that! ” labour-market of his country. The tone in 
“ Why not 1 ” 1 inquired. which he spoke of his intellectual defieiencl& 

“ Wily 1 ” he replied, with a simple smile was affecting from its simple and honest 
of wonder, sligiitly raising his voice, and depth of feeling ; and it stopped any further 
pointing to his stiaw-haired son; “he can’t attempts, on the pait of Cuddy and myself, 
make ony thin’oi that, an’he can read a’must to play with this point in the old man’s 
onythin! You see^ Must’r *011y,” continued nature. 

the old man, followmg out a traiu of reflection Man cannot be fed upon scenery and the 
he had fallen into ; “I’m a Coompany’s man, outpourings of character, and in due course 
an’ I can’t be messed about I’ve been on we find it necessary to take another meaL 
these canals now, man an’ boy, nigh fifty year, Dinner it ought to be called, according to the 
most o’ that time wi’ Mussrs. I’ickford, an* rotation in which it comes; but tlie mHat-pia 
1 've lived long enough to know that England Laving been devoured (chiefly by Cuddy) 


is noa place for a doonce.” 

“ Weli, buV’ interposed Cuddy, with a and ail boiled off at once to ensure its keep^ 
good-humoured intention, “you’ve worked ing fresh, not being (o onr taste, we are 
hard, have done your duty, and are not very obliged to put ap_ with a subslautial tea— 
badly off, after all.” * Cudily officiating Jn the cabin as boiler of 


the filty pounds of l>8ef taken in at London, 


a ^nd oe two in my time.” dimensions. The kettle boiled for some 

Tills little property, to which the old man time, so the fire is low, and the heat is what 
alluded, was, perhaps, about^ two hundred the boatmen mil moderate—like an oven 
pounds; and, like all ^reons who have saved about an hour after,tbn bakings have been 
money under difficult ciroumstances, he was withdrawn. iThere con be no doubt that the 
proud of his small possessions, add hinted at cah^ of the Stourport ia the smallest place 
them on many oecashms during tiie voyage, of its kind in thd whole world ; yet one half 
“ hToa; ” be continued, still running, with of it is divided off for the bed, wliich rests 
an amiam and a ohancteristio weakness, under a wooden arch at the end of the cabin. 
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. op^aitethe doorvay. TliwM, auB, tbay aw too m^oli for tbia unprotec^' 

.^lu close pawing, acoommodates two men eye,d£^eim»oouatomed atraitoer. The tm 
during tbeir short tums-in fqr sleep. It rests shjss IjM cabin, s«eai brom the banki and 
upon a large cupboard, while above the beads the to«ing-|»th, wesent a couple of land- 
bnlieBleeitetSyUadertue arch, is another cup- scapes, in which there is a lake, ta .castle, a 
. board, and yet another over their feet. Even stuUn^-boat, aod a range of mountains, 
round the hack there are more cupboards, painted, after the style of the great teaboard 
and their doors are httedwitkliookstitat hold adiool of* art. If the Stourpcui; cannot 
caps, brushes, and various smelly and neoes- Pmatoh many of Its compaaioas m Ihe fresh- 
sary artiolea The bed and dotlies hre vei 7 ness of i^ts cabin decorations, it can eclinae 
(dean, and the paused decorations round the every otho.’ barge upon the ca^jusl^if^e 
edge of the arch and on the doors were once brilliancy of a new two-gallon water otn, 
g^udy Igit are now faded: ITrom the foot of aliipped froth a bank-side painter's yard, at 
the sifipB, running up to the sreh, on the an early period of the joumSy. It diepls:^ 
light-hotid side of th# cabin as you enter, is a no fewer than six dB7.zling and fanciful corn- 
low seat, large enough for two persons, and, position landscapes, several gaudy wsreaths of 
of’course, constructed with a lid to form a flowers, and the name of its prmid |H’oiirietor, 
boK. Opposite this seat, also close to the arch, Thomas Itondle, runuin| round the centoe 
is a piece of furniture not unlike a Compressed upon a back-ground of blinding yellow. 
old-Msbiooed book-case. The upper part con- Small as the Stourport cabin is for four 
sists of crowded shelves placed in a gothic- full-gi'own boatmed (leaving out.its two pre¬ 
arched framework which is closed with a door sent visitors), cabins just as small, and fur- 
'whose hinges are at the bottom, and which uished in most respects in the same manner, 
huteiiB at thcf top wiUi a spring. 'When this are made to accommodate large families that 
door is closed, it disphTys upon its surface a spring up amongst the river population, 
small round looking-glass, in which a boat- The Grand Junction Canal Company do 
nun may shave, or comb his boir; and, not allow any of their barges to be turned 
when it is opened, it turns dtwn upon ils into what are called family-boats ; but 
hinges, standing out, self-supported, at right amougst the small proprietbrs there is no 
angles, and forming the only table of tlie such restiiction: wnile the slow-boats, or 
cabin. Underneath this table are drawers boats that only travel during the day, resting 
running down to the floor. Close against the at night, because towed without a change of 
doorway of the caldn, comes the stove, a hoises, belong, in most oases, to the men who 
substantial structure, with a low grate, a conduct them, and wlio, of course, are free to 
deep blower, .a round funder (part of the act as they think propel’. The way this free- 
stove), and a narrow funnel passing upwards dom is exercised is wiown by the pictures of 
through the low roof. Against the wall, faraily-bargep, and^lh'eir intearnal economy, 
near this stove, Is a email oil lamp; and over which passes at every turn. There is tlie 
the cabin seat ore morn clipboards and boatman, and his wife, a stout, sunburnt 
shelves. Swingmg from the roof is a water- woman; and children, varying in number 
can which strikes your head wlien you stand fr-om two to ten, and in ages irom three 
upn^t; and near your feet is a tub, into weeks to twelve years. The youngest of 
wiiimi it is almost impossible to prevent these helpless little ones, dirty, raggM, and 
etepping. Hanging upon hooks all roup^ stunted in growth,«re ooitfinwi in the close 
the cabin, are pieces of rope, a whip, a recesses of the cabin (the tarpaulin-covered 
scrubbing-bru^, and other uecessarios. part of the boat is inaocessibie to children), 
Uhdenieath the bed-arch, in straps nailed on stuck round the bed, like images upon a 
.the roof over the bed, is an umbrella and a shelf; sitting upon the cabin-seat; standing 
saw; and on. the roof of the other part of in pans andtubs; rolling helplessly upon the 
the cabin, near t^ dtor, is a single strap, floor, within a few inches of a fierce &e, and 
very small, oontaiumg paiiers. Every inch of a steaming kettle; leaning over the edge of 
space is carefully ucoi.ofuised. • Everything if the boat in the little passage between the 
SCTupuloasly neat and clean, and wherever a cabin-doorway and the tiller-platform, wt^ 
piece of metal is visible,‘that metal is sure to their bodies nearly in the water; lying upon 
shine. The Stourport is rather faded in its the poop, with no barrier to protect them 
decorations, and is not a gay specimen of the from being shaken into the canal; fretful for 
fly-barge in all its glouy of cabin paint and want of room, .idr, and aiausement; always 
v^ui^; but rtill enough remains to show beneath the feet of the mother, and being 
,what it was in its younger days, aucT what it cuffed and scolded for that whif^ they can- 
, vral be ^ain when it gets a week in do<i not ovoid.; sickly, even under t^ir sunburnt 
JOT rapaiiti, sA Birmin^am. Thd hoatmsu akiiiB; waitiiBg 'wearily tor the tune when 
[ mviues all his tasto: all his'rude, unculta- their Httis Umbs will be strong enough to, 

f 'Wtea love for the fine arto upon the extenml. trot along'the towing-path; or dropping sud- 
}^^f»al ornaments of bis fioating,home. desly over the gaudy sides of w boat, 
^osea colours are re^ yhUow, quie^ into ithe open, hungry arihaof deatJk 
M when newl^ laidof iWnen these helpless creatures ;Or 

, «*»der the raya of a mid-day silt ‘jeara of age,tltoy we * 
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:||phip, aad BHtde useful to ibeir thoughUeis 
* iurents, night and daj^ as drivers of the 
horse that tovs the l^t. Ther^ are Itttlo 
teader gir}% in heavy boots, slouched snn- 
bonnets, and.dn ^7 dethes, maqing on either 
side of the rope, or under the liorse’^legs; 
tugging at the bamess ; maddening the 
animal with fdl a diild’s impatifnce; and 
imitating the coarseness and violencfe of J 
hgat man’s voice and gesture, w|th all a 
cUBMi^Igggerarion and ^lor^ei^lDf mimicry. 
!Not a week passes, but wtlsAT one. qf these 
canal-children is drowned*in the silent by¬ 
way upon whiclf they were bom; and, pain¬ 
ful as the incident is, it is too comnmu to 
excite much observation. , * • 

Captain Eandle shakes bis bead mourn¬ 
fully when we talk of these things. 

. . '. 

♦ CH£P. 

■mT! MAN hehind my chair. 

The man behind my chair, the man in 
livery, the gaudy bondsman, the stiff, silent, 
watchful changer of plates and wine-glasses: 
footman, flunkey, lacquey, valet, call him by 
what name you will, to me he is an incubus 
in plnsh — a powdered Mephistopheles, a 
; .sword of Damocles, hanging by the frail 
i silken cord of wages, fot^, and slothing at 
my side. I may command his bodily move- 
i merits ; he is bound to minister to my me- 
j cbanical wants ;• lie contracts to attend to the 
1 slightest manifestations of my alimentary 
desires; his every look and gesture are ren- 
i dored as per agreement, ^hold no conversa- 
' lion with him, nor he with lA. 1 am in¬ 
structed to ignore his intellectual existence. 
He conveys to me gently the delicacies of 
the season. He enlivens me with sparkling 
champagne. He tones me down to calmness 
with line, old, crusted port ‘ I thank him not 
by word or sign; and, so far, he appears to be 
I my helpless, hopeless slave. But, if the thin 
veil that hides my mental sufferings is lifted 
off, it will be found that he is the master, and 
that I am the bondsman '; that although I 
am allowed to direct his physicaPniovcmeiits, 
1 cannot touch that impalpable essence 
of his that' is termed the mind; yet he 
possesses the power to influence my every 
thought, my every word, my every gesture, 
triiiu myself as I will, 1 cannot forget that a 
human (not very powerful it may be, but stiQ 
human) intellej^ is going delimrately over 
every word of my eouversation, criticising to 
the best of its ability, my opinions, iuy preju¬ 
dices, my selfiabbess, my frivolity, and even 
tbe very language in which I express them. 

Perchance it may happen that the Kaleido¬ 
scope of society has, in its revolutiouc^ depo- 
sitod me nbxt to one of those men at the 
dinner-table, whose names would look well 
in the jn'o^ectus of a publio company, and 
whose capjj^ would be useful in developing 
that.' company. It does not matter' bow, to 


what ‘.extent, ta in what aiumer I am inter- j 
ested in tbe-progress of that company. I j 
advocate its omnmercial Jmd other ad- ) 
vmitdgesto the best of my .aHiity, cheeked, j 
as I am, by theatern, unbend^ l^uanl kept 
ov^r me by the livened sentinel of fluhiou. j 
There is a secret and painful understanding j 
between tbe watchful footman and myself j 
He' is familiar with all my arguments in 
favour bf ''(P'elsh slate as a perfect £1 Dorado 
of remunerative enterprise; he has heard 
them so frequently in the pauses between 
the courses, that he could repeat them me- 
clianically as glibly as I do, and probably with 
about an equal result, knows how I regu- • 
late my remarks to suit the character, the expe¬ 
rience, tbe supposed strength or weakness of my 
listener; he learns how one man is governed 
by the mere greed of quiet, nnostentaitioua 
gain in the shape of excessive dividends ; how . 
another is led on by the pictures of un¬ 
bounded patronage, social d'igoity, and power 
of command which 1 dangle before his eyes. 
Much there is thatjbhe observing flunkey 
cannot fail to learn from wbat he beara ; 
more there would be if his presence did not I 
act as a restraining influonae, impairing my i 
force, and limiting my means of persua- ! 
sion. ■ 

It is hot only in affairs that chiefly concern 
the pocket that thp influence of the mau ! 
behind my chair is felt. The social kaleido- ; 
scope may place mo by the side of one of 
those fair, yonng, gentle creatures who seem 
like angelic beings of another world, cou- 
dcsoenJing for a brief period to grace by 
their presence the festive boards of this. 1 
may be emboldened by the absence of ti&e 
legally constituted guardian of the lovely 
being—sepai'ated from ns as she is, by a 
dozen intervening table-ornaments—to pour 
into her ear a conversation more tender than 
I should have done, had the eagle-eye of 
that guardian been fixed upon us from an 
opposite chair. 

I But what avails it that I am favoured by 
fortune in tbe front, when I am cursed by an 
adverse fate from behind 7 Every word that 
I utter has to be filtered through the listen¬ 
ing ear of the fiiau Oehind my chair; every' 
word that 1 received in reply is modified by 
tliai maiden-ntodesty^ \fliich shrinks from the 
rude contact of another and an uncongenial 
soul. Between me and the object of my heartht 
dearest afleetious stands the' full-ldooded 
bodily barrier of a pampered menial, baa 
eyes to see; he has ears to hear; hut he has 
no toague wherewith to speak. His sUenee 
is awful. I have no means of judging what 
thoughts aie coursing each ot^rithrough that 
busy, feeUte brain. Snch^itoughta.are secrefai 
that we carry the gxasre. 

It may be that 1 am ahufifled down beside 
a distut relative, whose property in the 
fimds is d^metiimg ihbnlous.; whose toUer- 
jng frame ie.nearly ready ier thefimaily vault, 
--whose tremulous hana cou hcaroely perforin 
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th6 necessary duties of the table. If left to 
the natural impulaea of my character, I should. 
do all in my power to make the most otfmy 
position ; to render myself apeeable 'by a 
thousand well-calculated, welRimed, attou- 
tious; a tliooauid delicate, thoughtful, and 
sympathising inqnirieB. But even here, in 
the sacred precincts of my own family cime, 
the man behind my chair steps in; yobs’ me 
with his hireling legerdenuuu of my long- 
sought opportunity of assisting my helpless 
kindred, and freezes the fountain-spring of 
my over^shing affection. 

I ma;)[ be seated nqxt to one of the most 
influenual members of the government. . I 
may be fully aware of the benefit that wo’uid 
arise to that government, and to my beloved 
oonntiy, by my great, though long-hidden 
administrative talent; but, while the ac- 
cui-sed shadow is thrown across my plate, 
from ^hind my ebdr, my tongue dpaves to 
the roof of my moutii. 1 lose the power of 
speech. The goblet of overflowing patronage 
bubbles up to my lips f but, like the wretched 
Tantalus, I cannot drink. 

Why should the conventional requirements 
of misguided splendour inflict ^these gilded 
incubi upon us; who make more unendurable 
the dull talk, and who stimulate the, natural 
indigestion of the dinner-table ? Ta it not 
enough that every distinguished dining-room 
is filled with goggle-eyed family portraits, who 
glare upon every morsel of food which the 
unliappy visitor conveys to his Ups 1 Is it not 
enough that debateable works of art—sup¬ 
posed to be by some of the oldest of the old 
ipasters—are hung up full in the faces of the 
masticating victims, to excite the critical 
faculties, and to keep the jndgmeut in an un¬ 
wholesome state of ferment, at a time when 
the mental organisation should be at rest, and 
the attention devoted solely to what are mis¬ 
called, liut which might really be made, the 
pleasures of the table ? Is it not enough that 
all these disturbing pictorial influences should 
be crowded upon the walla of luxury, making 
them more unendurable than the bare black 
stone barriers of a county jail; but that, 
behind every man’s ch^ir,siiquld be stationed 
a conversation monitor in silk stockings—a 
braided embodiment of,accusing conscience—. 
a sleek, oily, well-fed^ easy-minded, hit-accu¬ 
mulating, non-tax-payiqg witness; who, for 
some mysterious reason, receives a yearly 
stipend, and a yearly boaid, in return for 
taking up a position where the whole 
pwoi-ama of life passSs gently before him; 
iffhere he can listen to wisdom out'of the 
mouths of rakes and worldlings; and where 
he can gather the rich resulU of h%rd-bonght 
experience, guned by those'w;ho have boldly 
^ped into fte ring and fought the battle al 
IIm, w;hile he is always a calm and undisturbed 


leaBt that sUme attendance should be given te 
tiifhaewlahled gueeb^ let aa mu^ aa poBaible 


of this service be provided for,by meehauic^A, 
arrangements. Dumb waiters they all ar^- 
bot^e g^ius who should invent an antpma- 
ton footman, would deservq the honours 'of 

the Bath. • '> '• 

» • 

THE HBftO OF A HUNDRia) PLAYS. 

fr « . • - 

Thb tragedy we are about to represent in 
liUle, is the wcu'k of a Chinese $hakejir)g;^af", 
bring ote (m|ei,HKiDdred Plays oSdfm'ii. lu 
dame naa^ s^n'd on the bill as Kooko 
T szw; or, Autouin in the*,Palace of Hdu. 
Aatun^n is the word always used to express 
sbrffc’ot misfortune. Yuen, the. hero of a 
lAit^^ pbiy B, name to the throne about forty- 
two years B.a 

The chief characters in the tragedy afe: 
Yuen, Emperor of China, of the dynasty of 
Hdu; Maoli-eu-show, his miniate^ Han-oliau- 
yu, the Tartar Khan; and Chdeu-keun, the 
heroine. There appear also, the President of 
.the intperial council, a Tartar Envoy, and 
officers in waiting. The scene varies ‘be¬ 
tween tbe Tartar camp on the northern 
frontier of China, and the Imperial palace of 
Hdn. 

The first act opens in the Tartar encamp¬ 
ment. The Khan thus soliloquises: 

WiMly, wild^' in iti fury. 

Blows thn Meak autumnul ^c, 

’GuiCal our woollon teuls hard beating, 

Boiiiling tow the rushes frail; 

And tho moon, the queen of iniduight, 

Shining on the nide-huilt huts, 
lluais all night the pipe lamenting. 

Listens to MT mournful notes. 

All these coumless hosts are warriors, 

Powerful with the bended bow; 

Me, they honour as their leader : 

Where 1 bid, they proudly gol 

The Khan then states that he isHan-chan-jni,, 
and narrates some of the most notable deeds 
of his ancestors, the distinguished friends of 
tbe family of Hdu, the md inhabitants of 
the sandy waste, the sole rulers of the 
northern region: 

I commaiida hundred thousand waniors. The wild 
chase is our trade; battle aud oonqueat are our chiof 
occupation. We have moved to tbe south, aud claimed 
alliance with the imperial race; for ft has ever been 
the cuatom with our bousea to leek such uniona 
Yesterday I despatched an envoy, 'with tribiituy 
presents, to demand a princess in alliance; but I don’t 
know whether the emperor will nitify the engagement 
with the customary oatha * 

scene then changes to the Chinese 
Emperor’s palace. The chief minister of the 
brothor of the moon, the stock v il|^n of tlie 
tragedy, nnfolds his plans aud views in a 
BolOoquy: 

H s man would get on in the world, )et him have 
the heart of,a kite: let him have the talons of an 
ei^e. Let him deceive all his superior!, uid oppress 
all who are beneath him. Lot him .enUtt profligacy 
and avarice, insinuation and flattery oirihii tide; anrl, 
if he nsea these well, he will find them iavalaabla 
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lady may be ift aotte aeasore appeased, 
^j^se are bis closhtg.'words; 

'Mid antumn-grief, wheu dtrtn^h the {la^ee kills 
Was board the wild fosrf’e phoous «iy, 

Sad, tronbloBS dreava OUT Umely {ullow tbrong'd. 
And bmigbt bei; to oar fancy nigh. ' . 

Now she is dead I Hue Yeidmt TontA ^vaim» '• 
fiat whither hsa the spirit florpi? ^ 

The extent of the Oiinese dramatic reper* 
tiAs<^q|||ay be jndged of by ^ia nnbappy 
Empworakiue being the hero-of a hundred 
playa Dhe Chinese drama ahpunds with 
fleottine pathos a^d humour.* How it is per- 
fermed, ire hivre uready given some ^ea.* 

MY LADY LUDLOW. 

OIIArTBB THE TniETBEHTH. 

* I HAD always understood that Miss Galindo 
had once been in much better circumstances, 
but I had never liked to ask .any questions 
respecting her. But about this time, many 
things came out respecting her former life, 
which I will try and arrange ; not, however, 
in the order in which I heard them, but 
rather as they occurred. 

Miss Galindo was the daughter of a clergy¬ 
man in Westmoreland. Her father was the 
younger brother of a baronet, his ancestor 
having been one of thosfj of James the 
first’s creation. T^s V)aronet-uucle of Miss 
Galindo was one of the queer out-of-the- 
way people who were bred at that time, and 
in tliat northern district of England. I never 
heard much of him from any one, besides 
this one great fact; thiit h q^had early disap¬ 
peared from his family, which^deed only 
consisted of a brother and sister who died 
unmarried, and lived no one knew where,— 
somewhere on the Continent it was supposed, 
for he had never returned from the grand 
tour which he had been sent to make, accord¬ 
ing to the general fasiiion of the day, as soon 
as he had left Oxford. He corresponded 
occasionally with his brother the cleigyman ; 
but the letters passed through a banker’s 
hands j the banker being pledged to secrecy, 
and, as he told Mr. Gmindo, having the 
penalty, if ho broke his pledge, of losing the 
whole profitable business, and of having the 
management of the baronofls affairs taken 
put of his hands, without any advantage 
.accruing to the inguiiw, for* Sir,Lawrence 
had told Messrs. Graham that, in case his 
place of residence was revealed by them, not 
onlyjWrould he cease to bank with them, but 
instantly take measures to baffle any future 
inquiries aa to his whereabouts, by removing 
to some fflstaut country. 

Sir Lawrence paid a certain sum of money 
to hi3;l»rotber% account eve^ year; but the 
time of this payment varied and it was 
aoroettmes e^hteen or nmeteeu months be¬ 
tween the deposits ; then, again, it would not 
.l>e above a quar ter of the time, showing that 

* Houxeliold Words, volnme viii. page 281. 


he intended it to be animal, but as this inten¬ 
tion was never expressed in words it was 
impossible to rely upon it, and a great deal 
of this money was swallowed up by the 
neeraalt^ Mr. Galindo felt himself under of 
living in the large, old, rambling . faniily 
mansion, which h^ been one of Sir Law¬ 
rence’s rarely expressed desires. Mr. and 
'Mrs. Gi^ndo often planned to live •upon 
their own small fortune and the ioeome 
derived from the living (a vicarage, of 
which the great tithes went to Sir luiwrenca 
as lay impropriator), so as to put-hy Ahe pay¬ 
ments made by the barret for the benefit of 
Laurentia—our Miss Galindo. But I sup¬ 
pose they found it difficult, to live economi¬ 
cally in a large house, even though they had 
it rent-free. They had to keep up with 
hereditary neighbours and friends, and could 
hardly help doing it in the hereditary man¬ 
ner. 

One of these neighbours, a Mr. Gibson, had 
a son a few years mder than Laurentia. The 
families were sufficiei^ly intimate for the 
young people to see a good deal of each 
other; and 1 was told that this young Mr. 
Mark Gibson was an unnsalty prepossessing 
man (he seemed to have impressed every one 
who spoke of him to me as being a' hand¬ 
some, manly, kind-hearted fellow), just what 
a girl would be sure to find most ogree.able. 
The parents either forgot that their children 
were growing up to man’s and wonuin’s 
estate, or thought that the intimacy and 
probable attachment would' be no bad thing, 
even if it did lead to a marri^e. Still, 
nothing was ever said by young Gibson tiJ|I 
later on, when it was too late, as it turned 
out. He went to«nd from Oxford; he shot 
and fished witti Mr. Galindo, or came to the 
Mere to skate in wiutei'-time ; was asked to 
accompany Mr. Galindo to the Hall, as the 
latter returned to the quiet dinner with his 
wife and daughter ; and so, and so, it went 
on, nobody much knew how, until one day, 
when Mr. Galindo received a formal letter 
from his brother’s bankers, announcing Sir 
Lawrence’s <leath, of malaria fever, at 
Albano, and congratulating Sir Hubert on 
bis accession to the estates mid tiie baronetcyi. 
The king is dead. Lmg live the king] 
as I have slndb heard Hhat the French ex¬ 
press it ■ , 

Sir Hubert and his wife were greatly sur¬ 
prised. Sir Lawrence was but two years 
older than his brother; and they had never 
lieard of any illness ftill they heard of his 
death, They were very sorry; very much 
shocked; but still a litUe elated at the suc¬ 
cession to, the baronetcy and estates. The 
London bankers had managed leverything 
well. There was a lar^ mm of ready money 
iu their hands at Sir Hubert's service, until 
he should t^uch im rents, the rent-roll being 
eight thousand aryeor. ■ And only Laurentia 
to inherit it all • Her moriier, a poor clergy- 
i man’s daughter, began to plan all aorts'of flue 
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ia«rriag(is for her; oor was her father mncfa 
behind his wife in his ambition. They took 
bier up to London, when they went to buy 
new earriages, and dreseea, and furhltore. 
And it Was then and there she luade.my 
lady’s acquuntance. How it was that they 
came to taka a fancy to each other, 1 cannot 
say. My lady was of the old nobility,— 
gnmd, conipoeed| gentle, and stately in her 
ways. Mies Oidmdo most always have been 
hurried in her manner, and her energy must 
have shown itself in inquisitiveness and 
oddiiess’^ven in her youth. But I don’t pre¬ 
tend to account fomthings: I only narrate 
them. And the fact was this:—that the 
elegaut, fastidious Countess was attracted to 
the country girl, who on her part almost 
worshipped my lady. My ladye notice of 
their daughter made her parents think, I 
suppose, that there was no match that she 
miaht not command; she, the heiress of 
eight thousand a-year, and visiting about 
among, earls and dukes. So, wlien they 
came, back to theh* old Westmoreland 
Hall, and Mark Gibson rode over to offer 
his nand and heart, and prospective estate 
of nine hundred a-year to yis old com¬ 
panion and playfellow, Laurentia, Sir Hubert 
and Lady Galindo made very short work of 
it They refused him pluraply themselves, 
and when ho begged to be allowed to speak to 
Laurentia, they found some excuse for refus¬ 
ing him the opportunity of so doiug, until they 
had talked to her themselves, and brought 
up every argument and fact in their power 
to convince her—-a plain girl, and conscious 
•f her own plainness—^that Mr. Mark Gibson 
had never thought of her in the way of mar¬ 
riage tin after lier father’s Recession to his 
fortune ; and that it was .the estate—not the 
young lady—that he was in love with. I 
suppose it will never be known in this world 
how far this snppo.sition of theirs was true. 
My Lady Ludlow had always simken as if it 
was ; but perhaps eveuts, which came to her 
knowledge about tins time, altered her 
opinion. At any rate, the end of it was, 
Laurentia rafused Mark, and almost broke 
her heart in doiim sp. Hp discovered the 
suspicions of SiihHubert and Lady Galindo, 
and ^at they had remuadecl their daughter 
to share in them, to he flung off with high 
words, saying tlmt they, did not know a true 
heart when they mft with one ; and that, 
although he had never offered till after Sir 
Tjawrence’s death, yet that his father knew 
all along that he had been attached to 
Laurentia, only that he, being the eldest of 
five children, and having as yet no profession, 
had, h^ to conceal, rather than totcxpresa an 
attaemnent, which, in those days, he had 
b^ieved was reciprorated. He had always 
meant to study' for the bar, and the end of 
all he had hoped for had beeiv- to earn a 
moderate income, which he might ask Laa> 
i^tia to share. This, or something like A;, 
9aid. Bu}i his reference to his 


father^cuttwo wan Old Mr. Gibson was 
hnown to be very ke«i about money. It was 
just as i^ely that be would urge Mark to . 
make love to the heiress, now she was an 
heir(^ as that he would have restrained him 
prevfqusfy, as Mark said he’ had done. When 
this Was vpeated to Mark, he became proudly 
reseryed, or suUen, and said that Laureutia, 
at any rate might have known him better. 

He left the eoputry, and went up to Londswi 
to study ^law soon afterwards Sir 

Hubert ai^ Lady Galiudo thought they 
were well-rid of’hira. Bul^,Laurentia nwH. 
ceased reproaching herself and never difl'^ 
her dying day, as I believe. The words^ 
"she might have known me better,” told to 
her by some kind friend or other, rankled in 
her mind, and were never forgotten. Her I 
father and mother took her up to lamdon the I 
next year; but she did uot care to visit, : 
dreaded going out even for a drive, lest she 
should see Mark Gibson’s reproaobftil eyes, 
pined and lost her health. Lady Lucuow i 
saw this change with regret, and was told the 
cause by Lady Galindo, who, of course, gave 
her own version of Mark’s conduct and 
motives. My lady never spoke to Mias 
Galiudo about it, but tried oonstautly to , 
interest and please her. It was at this time 
that my lady tu^d Miss Galindo so much 
about her own early life, and about Hanbury, ' 
that Miss Galindo resolved, if ever she could, 
she would go and see the old place which 
her friend loved so welL The end of it all 
was, that she came to live there, as we 
know. 

But a geeat'^^Siange was to come first. 
Before Sir Hubert and Lady Galindo had | 
left Loudon on this, their second visit, they 
had a letter from the lawyer, whom they 
employed, saying that Sir lAwrence had left 
an heir, bis legitimate child by an Italian i 
woman of low rank ; at least legal claims to | 
the title and property had been sent in to | 
him on the boy’s behalf. Sir Lawrence had j 
always been a man of adventurous and 
artistic, rather than of luxurious tastes ; and { 
it was supposed, when all came to be proved 
at the trial, that he was «»ptivated by the 
free, beautiful life they lead iu Italy, and had 
married this !Keapolltan fishereUm’s uanghter, 
who had people about her shrewd enough to 
see that the ceremony was legally performed. 
She and Her husband had' wandered about 
the shores of the Mediterranean, for.yeips, 
leading a happy, careless, irresponsible life, 
unenepmbered by any duties except those 
connected with a rather numerous fiunily. It 
was enough for her that they nevmr wanted 
money, and that her husband’s love was 
always continued to her. ghe hated the 
name of England—wicked, cold, heretic 
England-^ana avoided thb mention of any 
subjects connected with her husband's early 
life. So that, when he died at Albano, she 
was almost roused out of her vehement jgrist 
to auger with the Italian doctor, who declwed 
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that fae must vrite to a certain adtiresB to who upheld Mias Galindo in her detetmina* 
announce the death of Lawrence Galindo, tiou not to ^ply for aii}^ provision to her ' 
For- some time she feared lest English cousin, the K^ian barone^ but rather to 
barbarians might come down upon her, live on the hundred a*year .'Urhidi had been 
making a claim upon the childran. She hid settle on her mother and' the ehildren of 
lierself and them in-the Abruzzi, living upon his Mn Hubert’s marriage by tihe old grand- 
the sale of what furniture and jewajs Sir father, Sir Lawrence. 

Lawrence had died possessed of. WbenHihese Mr. Mark Gibson had risen to some eini- 
£dled, she returned to Napl^ which sliq had .nence as a barrister on the Northern Olpn 
iK)t{.viaited since her marriase. Her hither cuit; bu^ had died unmarried in the lifetime 
utmliyad ; but her brother inogrit^'some of of hie father, a victim (so people said) to in- 
h^Seelmem. He interested the priests, who temperance. Doctor l^evor, the physiciair 
I made mqmries and found that ijj|ie Galindo who had been called in to Mr. Gray and 
I sdecaesioB was wprth securifig to an heir of Harry Gregson, had married a sister of bis. 

I ti^^ibne hath. They stirred about it, obtained And that was all my lady knew about thw 
adMnce at the English Embassy; and hence Giliaon family. But .who was Bessy ? 

, that letter to the lawyers, calling upon Sir That mystery and eecret came out, too, in 
Hubert to relinquish title and property, and process of time. Miss Galindo had been to 
; to refund what money he had expended. Be Warwick some years before I arrived at 
Was veliement in his opposition to tliis claim. Hanbury^ on some kind of business or 
He could not bear to think of his brother shopping, which can. only be transacted in 
having married a foreigner—a papist, a a county-town. There was an old West- 
. hsherman’s daughter; nay, of his having be- morelanu connection between her and Mrs,. 

I come a papist himself. He was in desjiair Trevor, though I believe the latter was too 
j at the tiiought of his ancestral property young to have been smade aware of her 
going to the issue of such a marriage. He brotlier's offer to Mies Galindo, at the time 
fought tooth and nail, making enemies of his wheiAt took place ; and such affairs, if they 
relations, and losing almost all his own are un 3 uccesa|ul, are seldom spoken ahont 
private property; for«he would go on against in the gentleman’s fiunlly afterwards. But 
the lawyer's advice, long after every one was the Gibsons ..and Galindos had been county 
convinced except himself qnd his wife. At neighbours too long, for the connection not 
last he was conquered. He gave up his to kept upbetwecntwomembeiasettled far 
living in gloomy despair. He would have away from tlieir early homes. Miss Galindo 
I changed his name if be could, so desirous always desired her parcels to be sent to 
I was he to obliterate all tie between Limsell Doctor Trevor's, wheu she went to Warwick 
and ilie mongrel papist baronet and bis for shopping purchases. If she were going 
Italian mother, and all the succession of any journey, and the coach did not come 
children and nurses wh(>*emm to take through Warwick as aoou as she arrived, 
possession of the hall soon after Mr. Hubert (in my lady’s coach or otherwise) from Han- 
Galiudo’s departure, staid there one winter, bury, she went to'Doi^or Trevor’s to wait, 
and then flitted back to Naples with glad- She was as much expeclfed to sit down to the 
ness and delight. Mr. and Mrs. Hubert household meals as if slie had been one of the 
Galindo lived iu London. He had obtained family ; and in after years it was Mrs. 
a curacy somewhere in the city. They Trevor who managed her repository business 
would have been thankful now if Mr. for her. 

Mark Gibson had renewed his offer. No So, on the day I spoke 0 ^ she had gone to 
one could accuse him of mercenary mo- Doctor Trevor’s to rest, and pc^ibly to dine, 
tives if he had done so. Because he did The post in those times came in at all hours 
not come forward, as they wadied, they of the moi'ning; and Doctor Trevor’s letters 
bronght his isilence up as a justifleation had not arrived yntil after his departure on 
of what they had previously attributed his morning round. Miss Galindo was sit- 
to him. 1 don’t know what Miss Galindo ting down to dinner with Mrs. Trevor, and 
thought herself; but Lady Ludbw- has her seven children, whin the Doctor came 
t<dd me how she shrank from hearing her in. He was flurried qpd uncomfortable, and 
•parents abuse him. Lady Ludlow sup- hurried the cliildren away as soon , as he 
posed tliat he was aware that they were decently could. Then (rather feeling Miss 
living, in London. His father must have Galindo’s presence an advantage, both as 
known the fact, and it was curious if i^e bad a presmit restraint orf the violence of his 
never named it to his son. Besides, tlie wife’s ^ief, and as a consoler when he was 
name was very uncommon; and it was un- absent on his afternoon round), he told Mrs. 
likely that it should never come across liim, Trevor of hpr brother's death. He had been 
in the advertisements of charity-sermons taken ill on circuit, and bad hurried back to 
which the new and rather eloquent curate of his chambers in London, only to die. She 
Saint Mark’s Esat was asked to preach. All cried terribly; but. Doctor Trevor said after- 
this tirtie Lady Ludlow never losl sight of; wards, he qpver noticed that Miss Galindo 
tlwm for Miss Galindo’s sake. And when cared much about it one way or anotiier. 
the father, and mother died, it was my lady I She helped him to soothe his wife, promised 
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ttay vitih her iJl the a&erqooa inatead 
M retuhiing to Hicnbmy, and afternrarda 
.'iSShrod to remain wkh her while the 
l^eotor vent to attend the fhserah When 
' they heard of the cdd loTO-atoiy between 
the dead ihaa and Miaa OaUndo,-^bron^^t' 
iip by mutual friends u Westmoreland, in 
the reriew vidch ve are all inclined to take 
of'tbe events of .a man’s fife, vhen he comeac 
to die,—fliej tried to remember Miaa Ga- 
findo’e apeecbes and ways of going on daring 
this ▼isi.t. fOie va| a little pate, a little 
silent ;^her eyes vero aometimea swollen, 
snd her nose red; but she was at an age 
when sa(h appeaimhce# are generally attri¬ 
buted to a bad cold iu the head, rather tlian 
to ally more sentimental reason. They felt 
to wards her os towards au old friend, a kindly, 
usefo^ eccentric, old maid. She did not 
expect more, or wish them to femember 
that she might once have had other hopes, 
and more youthful feelings. Doctor Trevor 
thanked her very warmly for staying with 
his wife, when he returned home from Lon¬ 
don (where the fimleral Iiad taken place). 
He begged Miss Galindo to stay with them, 
when the children were gone to bed, and 
she was preparing to leave th&‘ husband and 
wife by themselves. lie told her and his 
wife many partioulara—then paused—then 
went on— 

"And Mark has left a child—a little 

gjri—" 

"But ho never was married,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Trevor. 

“A, little giry* continued her husband, 
" whose mother, I conclude, is dead. At any 
Vate, the child was in possession of his 
chambers; she and an old nurse, who 
seemed to have the charge of everything, 
and has cheated poor MarK, 1 slmuld fancy, 
not a little.” 

"But the child 1 ’* asked Mrs. Trevor, still 
almost breathless with astonishment. " How 
do you know it is his 1 ^ 

"The nurse told me it was, with great 
appearance of indiguation at my doubting it. 


could get was 
wonfas pm»!' ^e nurse'said the mother 
was dea^ and me knew no more about it, 
thap that Gibkofl had engaged her to | 
take care of the little girl, calling it bis child. | 
One or two of his lawyer friends, whom 11 
met with at the funeral, told me they were | 
aware of the existence (k this child.” | 

“What is to be done with her I?’ asked 
Mrs. Gibson. I 

“Nay, 1 don’t know,” replied he. "Mark 
has hardly left assets enough to pay his 
debts, and your father is not inclified to come 
tljirWard.” ' 

/ .That night, as Doctor Trevor sate in his 
study, aftm his wife .had gone to bed, Miss 
Ga^ndo knocked at hU £>or. ’%e aqd he 
'had ' u Icmg oonversation. The result was 
lhat ha accompanied Miss Gafindo .up to 


town the next daythat they took posses¬ 
sion of the little Beny, and dhe wss brou^ 
down, and placed at nurse at a &rtn 'iU ‘ ^ 
country' hear 'Warwick,' Miss Gllhidb utder^ 
taking to pny one-half the e^i^nse, and to 
fttrnrm her with duthe^' keid Doctor Trevor 
undortaking that the remaining half should 
be ffamfclied by the Gibstm fianity, or ly 
himself in theif default. 

' Miss Galindo was not fbnd tit eb^ren, 
and I darfsay she dreaded takinf^Utf-sBBd 
to live with her for more reasoUPTheui one. 
My Lady imdlpw could not endt|ie eepy 
mention of illegitimate cltildren. "It 
priuciide of hers that society ou^ to ighi^ 
them. And 1 believe Miss ^lindo .hkd 
always agreed with her until now, when the 
thing came homo to her womanly heart. 
Still she shrank from having this child of 
some strains woman under her roof She 
went over to see it from time to tone; she 
worked at its clothes long after every one 
thought she was in bed; and. When the time 
came for Bessy to be sent to school, Miss 
Galindo laboured away more ffligently than 
ever, in order to pay for the increased ex¬ 
pense. For the Gibson family had, firsts 
paid their part of the compact, but with^i^ 
willingness and grudging hearts ; (he® tSiey 
had left it off altogether, and it fell hard 6u 
Doctor Trevor ^ith bis twelve children ; 
and, latterly. Miss Galindo had taken upon 
herself almost all the burden. One can 
hardly live and hibour, and plan and make 
sacritices, for any human creature without 
learuing to love it. And Bessy loved Miss 
Galindo, toofjt uH the poor girl’s scanty 
pleasures ffi’me'"rom lier, and Miss Galindo 
had always a kind word, and, latterly, many 
a kind caress, for Mark Gibson’s child; 
whereas, if she went to Doctor Trevor’s for 
her holiday, she was overlooked atnd neglected 
iu that bustling family, who seemed to think 
that if she had comfortable board and lodging 
under their roof, it was enougii. 

I am sure, now, that Mias Galindo had 
often longed to have Bessy to live with her ; 
. . , .. • rbein 

__ old a I ^ 

as bringing her home, knowing what the 
effect of the consequent explanation would 
be on my lady. And as the girl was now 
more than seventeen, and past the ago when 
young ladjes are usually kept at echoed, and 
as there was no great demand for governesses 
in those days, and as Bessy had never been 
taught any trade by which to earn hap own 
living! why I don’t exactly see what could be 
done but for Miss Galindo to plan to bring 
her to her own home in Haubury.^' For, 
althou^ the child bad grown u|> lti£^, in a 
kind m unexpected maimer, into a younjg 
woman. Miss Galindo might have ke^ her 
at school <for a year longer if she could have 
afforded it; but this was impossible v^en' 
she became Mr. Homer’s dei:li;. 'knd tefia- 
quished all the payment of her repository 
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work; and, perhaw aft» all, aba was sob Lady Ladlov waa froad of bar paxBoaal 
Borry to ba oonpelled to. take tha step die sapermtendenee of her 01m eatatO. She 
was lon^g for. At aajr rate, Bessy came to liked ta tall us how bar Ibtiiar need to take 
live win MisB Oali&cb ia^ a very few we^s her with him in bia zhlea, aad l»d her 
from the tiaie when Captain Junes set Mim observe this and that, and oa so aoooant 
Galindo free to Biqierinteiid her own^doxyeatic to ^ow Bu<di and anoh thinga to be dcow. 
eooQomy ^ain. \ Bat 1 have heard that, tha first tUma 

For a long tim% I knew nothing abonit this she told all this to Captain Jamw^ he 
new inhabitanit of Haobnry. • lady aever^ told ^ her point-blank that ht had haud 
nieatioiied her in any way. This was in from Ms. Smithson that the farms were 
tHK^^gkmce witii Lady Ludtovt’s w^l-known neglected and the rents sadly behiadiis^, 
priueiplel^ Sfaa Beithw saw, nor neard, nor and that he meant to set to in good earnest, 
wks in any way cognisant of the^xisteuoe of and slndy agriculture, and see bow he conln 
these who had im legal righ*.to exist at all. If remedy the state ot things. My lod^ would. 
Mass Galindo liad ho))ed to have an exception I am sore, be very Sinch surprised, but what 
made in Bessy's favour, she was mistaken, could she do I Here wns Uie very man she 
My lady sent a note inviting Miss Galindo had chosen herself, setting to with all his 
hei-seir to tea one evening almut a mouth energy to conquer the delect of iguoromw, 
after Bessy came ; but Miss Galindo "bad a wliich was all that those who had presumed 
Cold and could not come.” The next time she to oiler her ladyship advice had ever had to 
was invited, she “ had an engagement a< say against him. C.iptaiu James road Arthur 
bourn a step nearer to tbe al^oliite truth. Young’s Tours in all his spare time, as long 
And the thirdf time, she " had a young fiiend as be was an invalid; and ediouk his head at 
staying with her whom she was unable to my lady’s accounts as to bow tlte land kad 
leave.” My lady accepted every excuse as been cro()ped or left faUow from time imme- 
bou.l, fi<le, and took no further notice. 1 muriid. Then he set to, and tried too many 
missed Miss Galindo very much; we all did; new experiments at once. My lady looked 
fiir, in the da^s when slie was clerk, she was on in digniii|d sileuce; but all the farmers 
Bars to come in and find the opportunity of and tenants were in an uprAar, .and prophesied 
saying something amuinng to some of us a hundred failures. Perhaps fifty did occur ■, 
beiore she went away. Ag^l I, as an invalid, they were only half as many as Lady Ludlow 
or perhaps from natural tondenoy, was par- had feared; but they wore twice as many, 
ticularly fond of little bits ot village gossip, four, eight times as many us the captain had 
There was no Mr. Horner, he even had come anticipated. His openly-expressed dtaapi- 
iu now and then with funual, stately pieces ]iointment made him popular again. The 
of iiitelligeuee, and there was no Miss Gadiiido I'oagh coiuitry people could not Imve under¬ 
in these days. 1 missed her much. And so stood silent auci dignified regret at the failure 
(lid my lady, 1 am sure.'*' CKMitd all her of his plans; but they sympathised with a 
quiet, sedate manner, I ara certs in her heart man who swore at his ill-success—syuipa- 
aclicil sometimes for a few words from Miss thised, even whilb they chuckled over his 
Galindo, who seemed to have absented her- discomfiture, hllr. Brooke, tbe retired trades- 
self altogether from the Hall now Bessy was man, did not cease blaming him for not suc- 
coma deeding, and for swearing. " Bui what could 

Captain James might be very sensible, and you expect from a sailor?” Mr. Brooke 
aU that; but not even my lady could call asked, even hi my lady’s hearing ; though he 
him a substitute for the old fiimiliar fneuds. might hitve known CaptMii Jatucs was my 
He was a thorough siulor, as sailors were in lady’s own personal choice, from the old 
those days—swore a good deal, drank a good frieudsliip Mx. Urian liad always shown ior 
deal (withopt its ever affecting diim in the him. 1 tiiink it was tills speech of the Btr- 
leastl, and was very prompt and kind-hearted uiiugkam baker’g tlial^ made my lady deter- 
in all his actions. But he was not accus- mine to stand by Captain James, and en- 
tomed to women, as my lady once said, and courago him to try For she would 

would judge in all thii^ tor himself. My not allow that her choi^ had been an onwfae 
Indy had expi'cted, 1 think, to find some one one, attlie bidding (aait were) ofa Dissenting 
''Who would take his notions on th% manage- tradesman; the only person in the neig^ 
meut of her estate from her ladyship’s own bourhood, too, who had flaunted about in 
self; but he spoke as if he were responsible coloured clothes, when all the world was in 
for the good management of the wholf, wd mouming for my ladyls only son. 
must, oonsequoutly, be allowed liberty* of Capllin James would have tlirowQ the 
action. He had ^eu too long in command agency up at once, if my lady had not felt 
over men at sea to like to be directed by a herself bound to justify the wisdom of her 
woman in aaytiiing which he undertook, even choice, by urgirig him to st^. He was much 
though thait woman was my lady. 1 sut^- touched by her cunfideooe in him, and swore 
pose this was tbe common-sense, my lady a great oath, that the next year he would 
i^io^ of; but when common-sense goes make the iand such as it had never been 
against na, 1 don’t think we value it quite so before for produce. 'It was not my lady’s 
much as wa ought to do. way to repeat anything she had heard, espe- 
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dwy to another person’s disadrantoge. So 
think slie ever told Captain James of 
yr- Brake’s speech about a sailor’s being 
likdj to mismanage the property; and the 
captain was too anxious^ to succeed in t^ 
the second year of his trial, to be above gqing 
to the flourishing, shrewd Mr. Brooke, and 
asking for his advice as to the best method 
of working the estate. 1 dare say, if Miss 
Galindo had been as intimate as formerly at 
^ Hidl, we should all of us have heard of 
this new acquaintance of the agent's long 
before we did. As it was, I am sure my lady 
never dleamed that the captain, who held 
opinioQS that were eve* more Church and 
King than her own, coiud ever have made 
friends with a Baptist baker from Birming¬ 
ham, even to serve her ladyship’s own inte¬ 
rests in the most loyal manner. 

We heard of it first from Mr. Gray, who 
came now often to see my lady, Im neither he 
uor she could forget the solemn tie which the 
fact of his being tiie person to acquaint her 
with my lord’s death had created between 
them. For true and 'holy words spoken at 
tliat time, though having no reference to 
aught below the solemn subjects of life and 
death, had made her withdraw her opposition 
to Mr. Gray’s wisK about esUblishing a vil¬ 
lage school. She had sighed a. little, it is 
true, and was even now more apprehensive 
than hoi>eful as to the result; but, almost as 
if as a mehiorial to my lord, she had allowed 
a kind of rough school-house to be built on 
the green, iust by the church ; and had gently 
usra tlie power she undoubtedly had, iti ex¬ 
pressing her strong wish that the boys might 
only learn to read and write, and the m'st 
four rules of arilhraelie; while the girls were 
only to leam to read, and to add up in their 
heads, and the rest of the time to work at 
mending their own clothes, knitting stockings 
and spinning. My hiily presenteil the school 
with juoi’e spinning wliccls than there were 
girls, and i-cquestcd th.at there might be a 
rale that they should have spun so many 
banks of flax, and knitted so many pairs of 
stockings, before they ever were taught to 
read at all. After all, it was but making 
the best of a bad job ^with jny poor lady— 
but life was not Vfiat it had been to her. I 
remember well the daji tli.it Mr. Gray pulled 
some delicately fine yam (and I was a 
good judge of those thiugs) out of his pocket, 
and hud it aud a ca[Htal pair of knitted 
stockings before my lady, as the first-fruits, 
so to say, of bis school. I recollect seeing 
her put on her spectacles, and carefully ex¬ 
amine lniili productions. Then she* passed 
them to me. 

“This is well, Mr. Gray. Ivum much 
pleased. You are fortunate ,in your schuol- 
xulfUtresa Slie has liad both proper know- 


is so very kind as to teach all those sorts of 
things—^Miss Bessy, and Miss Galindo, some¬ 
times.” 

My lady looked at him over her spectacles: 
but she only reputed the words Mus Bessy, 
and panred, as if trying to remember who 
such ^person could be; and he, if he had 
then mtevded to say more, was quelled 
Lher manner, and dropped the eUbject Ho 
^went on to say, that he had thought it his 
duty to dediuf the subscription to niuvihoal 
offered by Mr. Brooke, because sin^as a 
Dissenter; {hat he (Mr. Gray) feared that 
Captain James, through whpm Mr. Brooke’s 
offer of money had been mime, was offended 
at his refusbg to accept it from a man who 
held heterodox opinions; nay, whom Mr. 
Gray suspected of being infected by Dod- 
weil’s heresy, 

"I think there must be some mistake,’* 
said my lady, “or I have misunderstood you. 
Captain James would never be sufiiciently 
with a schismatic to be employed b^ that 
man Brooke in distributing his charities. I 
should have doubted, until now, if Captain 
James knew Mm.” 

“ Indeed, my lady, he not only knows him, 
but is intimate with him, 1 regret to say. J 
have repeatedly seen the captain and Mr. 
Brooke walking together; going through the 
fields together; a^^d people do say ——” 

My lady looked up in interrogation at Mr. 
Gray’s pause. 

‘‘1 disapprove of gossip, and it may be 
untrue; but people do say that Captain 
James is very attentive to Miss Brooke." 

“Impossib le I ” said my lady, indignantly. 
“Captain Jssm^ a loyal and religious man. 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Gray, but it is im¬ 
possible.” 

CALLING BAD NAMEa 


jjfpge of womanly things and mnoh patience, 
,is she 1 One out of our village 1 ” 

^‘My lady,” said Mr. Gray, suuumeiing 
and omouring in his old fasiiiou, “ Mias BesSy 


There once lived in the richest of all king¬ 
doms over which a mortal ever ruled—^in 
Shakespeare’s fancy—a certain knight, named 
Don Adriano de Annado, who wore fine 
clothes with never a shirt under them, used 
big words with little eeuae in, them, and, 
being himself a big, loud man, relied for all his 
wit upon a tiny serving boy, named Moth. It 
was a wonder to some of the Don’s friends 
that Moth had not found his way into the 
knight’s mouth. “ 1 marvel,” said Costard 
to him, “ thy master hath not eaten thee for 
a word; for thou art not so long by the head 
as honorificabilitudiaitatibus.” 

• HoHORIFtOABII.lTnDIEn'ATIBU& 

That word stands for a oiidgel with which 
many a poor student’s brains have cruelly 
been beaten. It is the gimlet of the social 
bore. It is the bludgeon of the scientific baity. 
Who shall venture to touch or to smell 
English mants with such names as Splauch- 
liomyocs,Telragonotheca, XysmaloMum, Zuc- 
cagnia, Schivereckia, Pogogyne, Helmintho- 
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stacbya, ChAmemespiltts, and Ampelosicyos, 
if plwto can grpw with the disgracp of aucb 
names fastened to them, if such worcls can^ 
repreitent any livine tbj^ng of beauty in the 
ffloiy of creation through which we walk 
daily ? 

It is time that w'e left off caHjpgt bad 
names. The floweraof the field have>, never 
injnred us, we have no right to beHhvelas if 
we bore tliem a deep grudge, and to 'over-s 
whelm them with our scientific Biiyugsgate. 
ifeiMHar j^ve we any right to Bealmp against 
children-^ur own blossoms—the beautiful 
story of the lives of theis kindred in the 
gardens aud'the<elds. He who by the sea¬ 
shore makes friends with the sea-nettles, is 
introduced tO tliem by the scientific master 
of ceremonies as the Fhyasophoridse and 
Hippopodydie. Creatures weak, delicate and 
beautiful, are Desmidlacees, Chtetopteriua, 
and AmphiuomaoetB, Pycnogonida, Teuthre- 
dineta, TwentysyUableorfeeta, and all for tlu, 
honour of science; or rather, not for its 
honour; but for its honorificabilitndinitatibus. 
Almost every book of seience is a stream 
alive with long-jawed alligators, among which 
no such small fish as a general reader dares 
to swim. We declare war agmnst these alli¬ 
gators. Let them be bunted down ! 

It is said that a special scientific language 
is required, because the words in ordinary 
use are inexact. A man* of science won’t 
know what a primrose niean«, and recognises 
common holly only as the Ilex aquifolium. 
Englishmen in general will never become 
versed in the pleasant—and, in truth, as to 
the knowledge of ascertained facts, very 
simple—mysteries of natm^^^because the 
woNs of the Hcienlific are horseboloses, that 
we must swallow whole or leave altogether. 
A public vehicle, in every day use, may be a 
cabriolet; but we, who set value on our daily 
breath, economising it and time with it, say 
Cab. The man of science, doubtless, if he lived 
fairly up to his profession, would stand on 
the pavement and shout cabrioletificitudini- 
tatibiu 1 T«o syllables of the word omiflbus, 
are rapidly collapsing into an apostrophe. 
In a few years, Bus will be classical English, 
and in a few more years the apostrophe will 
follow. In our households, William becomes 
Will, and Thomas, Tom. We like things 
better for the shortness of their names, and 
shorten their names for them if we love them 
well. If we like mutton as well as beef, com¬ 
mon food as it is, we never could take it in 
our mouths as a two-pronged word. Why then 
do not the modern godfathers of living crea- 
tnres—thirds, beasts, fishes, and planter— 
brought to them to m named, give them good 
names by which they may be known lami- 
liarly ana pleasantly in any home t Why do 
^ey brand them with bad names, and banish 
them into the wilderness of jargon f 

We have said something about scientific 
^^•ngsgate which we ought to retract, if 
lielding said truly of the mdies of Billings¬ 


gate, that ‘‘they speak the very plainest 
English of any learned body in the kii^dom.” 
Whatever they may do, they do not give bad 
names to their own to. A lobstw with 
them is a lobster, not a Houtarua vulgaris. 
If we did not happen to know lobsters by 
their Billingsgate name, would all the curious 
fiicts connected with their history, as told by 
men of science, win ns to know them by the 
name they bear among the learned 1 Alas 
for ihe*Jack, that he should be an Esok 
ucius, one of the Abdominal Malacopterygii 1 

If science must have its Latin uomenria- 
tore, let it give us easy English nomenclature 
for everything in nature that was not named 
by our forefathers.* R is our own good 
fortune that when roses and lilies were first 
talked about, the common people had the 
naming of them. Eapid extension of that 
science which now binds with a chain the 
two ends of the world together, to made 
known a vast number of new objects, to 
laid open the way to a vast number of 
new thoughts, which are within the per¬ 
ception of all educated men and women, 
and which cannot reifiain the peculiar pos¬ 
session of a few. As the general estate of 
knowledge widens, old ditches of separation 
must b&'tillei ; old hedges and walls must be 
pulled down. We must weed our estate 
also of those ugly words which are the tares 
that choke the wheat in many a field full of 
rich promise for the people. That such a 
field grows more than enough for the miller 
aud his men who g^ind its produce, does not 
satisfy us. There is a whole people waiting 
to be fed. 

It is ehlefly in the study of life—in that 
study which is most fascinating—that meb 
of science .arc still .cumbering ns with clumsi¬ 
ness in technicalities of speech. The en^neer, 
whose science men care less to compass, acts 
on abstruse calculation, and discusses delicate 
machines, without using hard words to vex 
the teeth of those about him, and create unne¬ 
cessary difficulties. He does not in that way 
deter men from seeking for a portion of his 
knowledge. He talks simply of cogs, racks, 
flywheels, pnllies, screws, struts, girders. 
There is no such word or thonght as nonori- 
ficabilitudinitatihus, onTwentysyllableor&eta 
at all, in his vocabulary. 

Our forefatlters oucw universally appled 
the system upon which we form such words 
as blacksiuith, sbipwright, or fislunoBgtf, 
They (failed a library a book-house, aBd the 
meeting of a war(l, a ward-mote. The 
Germans still make Ijingnage for the people 
in this fray; and, while the French and English 
called the scieuce of the stars from a G&eek 
word. Astronomy, they and the Dutch spoke 
of it as Star-knowledge. We are in this 
respect better Kiff than tlie French, whose 
language only can express Yorkshiremen, as 
men of the shire of York; but we have allowed 


the powers* of the English language in word 
eoixung to tall too much into disuse; while the 
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HOTTBESOaLD WOBDS. 


OvnaiuM h&Te urged tlie like prrwen in (bdk 
langoige to an exoeBs now and than ridiea- 
croasing their wordi till they breed 
alligatore out of them, with mWB as long and 
as jagged aa those of the Greek and Latin 
monsters. 

That the language of aeienee mnst be 
universal, and tb^t a dead language is neutral 
ground on which students of idl nations may 
meet, we know and aokaowkd^. Yet even 
Latin or Greek words need not he acrnsed as 
to ensure a toatliAche to rash strangei's who 
bite on then unawares. We ask, in the 
})urely sj^ientifie naming of things in nature, 
only for some regard to hniuan teeth and 
human ears; we iv^lf also tliat second namos 
well fitted for popular use shall be supplied 
to every object of which men in common can 
be brought to speak. 

The German writers, when they make 
books for the people, give the Latin and 
Greek terns in brackets, while in the body 
of the work they use plain, liomely speech. 
Ifence, at the fiM readuig, a German youth 
may go through a new book upon natural 
history without heeding the Latin terras, 
and so make himself master of the facts 
disclosed. Uis ideas may be far from cor¬ 
rect ; but he has Iiud enooiK^agement to 
htttdy farther Afterwards, at a tliird 
or ftmrtli reading, he may add to his stock 
of know ledge., all the foieign words, wliich 
being repealed fin bra'ekets) from time to 
time, catcli oven insensildy tiie reader’s eye, 
and so may trickle quietly into his memory. 
For instance, in describing the pnits of a 
flower, Iho w'nter does not begin by saying 
that the “external floral integument is the 
dslyx,” b«t he says that the “ outer covering 
of a ^wer is the cup [calyx], the leaves of 
which are called the cup-lsaves [sepals].” 
Then he shows that, within the cup, there 
is a gidly-coloured pmt called the crown 
[corolla], the leaves of which are the crown- 
loaves {^talsj. Hence, when he wishes to 
tell the learner that in ceitain flowers the 
crown haa several leaves, he docs not tell 
him that the “corolla is polypetalous,” but 
that the " crown is many-leaved." 

One oth<^ good tiling he docs. He takes 
care, from the upry first, to let the learner 
know what it is that he is about to learn, an<i 
clehrly states tlie lending focts.* Thus, lie 
would begin by telling how a plant grows, 
how the leaf-faud opens out into a letd, and 
how the flower-bud becomes a flower; how 
the parts of Ihe flower make fruit; liow that 
fruit contains seed, am? in what way ; how, 
at length, the seed escapes from its ema'osure; 
and how, being pot into the ground, it gives 
rise to a new jAant, which will grow up in 
^e likeness of its parent. ' 

^ Such information aa this, accurate and free 
’* fifom pedantry, we people of iFkigland want 
It can be no man’s widi, at the outset of any 
•budy, to be trembled and districted by n 
pndiK jumble m hard words. If Mn. 


Poaohum, in her Cookery Book, had said, 
“ Decorticate the pomarian fruits ; incise them 
vertimdly and transversely; deposit them in a 
patina; superinduce a layer of saccharine 
matter; as^ge them with aqueous fluid, and 
cover them with a crustaceous integnment 
comfo^ of farinaceous particles,” only a 
cook loready in her secret could see that she 
was 1|Baclting ho^w to make an apple-pie. 

. CUE BACK GARDEN. _ 

f • - 

Ws married, just six years ago, upon less 
than the minimum income allowed by the 
Times' correspondents to be sufilcieiit for a fru¬ 
gal young couple, and we are still in the flesh 
—and in a good deal of it. Tlie bitterest cup 
which we have yet had to drain is that of 
Messra Bass and Company; and I, for my 
part—and, I think 1 may say ttie same, in ^ 
more mitigated sense, of Mrs. P.—^liave ever 
drained it cheerfully. Workhouse relief has 
not yet been applied for to meet any peculiar 
emergency in our domestic economy. The 
titleil aristocracy of our native land do not, 
indeed, cultivate our personal friendship so 
much, perimps, as we (especially Mrs. P.) 
at the time we were fint united, anticipated ; 
but wo are now content to believe that tins 
is their loss mtiier tlian ours. 

Still, it must be confessed, there are little 
unpleasantries inseparable from a littlo house 
and a little income which do not happen to 
my neighbour (m a very profane sense) the 
Duke of Bredliugtou. 1 allude more parti- 
culai'ly to our back ganlen. It^ is probable 
that his grace is unacquainted with any such 
spot except the medium of romance 

and iwetry")' or, he may have heard Mr. 
Robson of Wych Street, London, inform 
an audience, witli his accustomed precision, 
that the garden wherein Yillikins met his 
Dinah was the back garden, and yet not 
have accurately realised wliat a back garden 
is. He may have imagined (I am epi^iug 
of his grace), an we did, a dainty piece of 
verdkit lawn, set with parterres of flowers, 
with an arbour, perhaps, hung with honey¬ 
suckle, or other sweet-smelling blossom of 
that naturef with, maybe, a fish-poid, or even 
an inexpensive fountain in the middle of it 

“ Wherever we are,” we thought, “ no 
matter how humble the abode, let ua have a 
dear little bit of garden at the back of the 
bouse.” , 

Well, we have got our little bit of ganlen in 
that position, and decidedly a dear one. It 
is not exactly the spot we bad pictured to 
ourselTeB in the way of seulasion, W»use all 
the back windows in our terrace sad all the 
front ones in the next street eammaad it. It 
does not possees any ereotbn that ean well be 
called an arbour. It has no flsh-pe&d ; nor 
fountain ; nor stalactite cave (which mi^t 
just as weK be expected as the other two) at 
tlie end or in any part of it. We did a 
great deal with it, at first, in fleaeulture; 
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but nothing ever came of that to speak of. extremelj limited spaoe, the nole management 
Besulea several daisies, quite a den of daude* of a cow. Even fowls, although the price of 
lions, and a handful of mustard and cress a trussed chicken sometimes staggered me, 
(with J. and A. P. in a cipher) under the 1 was determined not to aMintaio alive at 
north wall, there are but three marigolds, a the back of my liouse, to kecj> me up all 
crown im]>eria], and a very llnutsd extent of night,—as they did some poultry proprietors, 
mignonette. Vegetables will not grow ii^our I —watching over thrir personal smety with a 
bnck garden. Fruits would he sure'to be blunderbuss. 

feloniously abstracted before theg could However, opposed as I am to change, my 
attain maturity. Grass only^ourishes mere Jtetler half assisted by her unscrupulous ally. 


back garden. Fruits would he sur^to be blunderbuss. 

feloniously abstracted before theg could However, opposed as I am to change, my 
attain maturity, Gra® only^ourishes mere j^etter half ®sisted by her unscrupulous ally, 
and there (from motives which 1 do not the cook, did persuade me once to deal no 
uwJevgi^nd), in minute green p»tcsl|e8, and is longer at the market; but with a peculiarly 
scant and Slangy everyv^ere etee. In some | honest farmer, in a most picturesque part of 
places it is so short that it looks^ps if it had the country, and where the air was espe- 
oeen mown (with a saw) only yesterday; in daily adapted for the fattening Of fowls, 
otliers, it is quite long enough to make very The birds were to comas dead, but in tlieir 
tolerable hay. feathers, by a wonderfully cheap carrier’s 

Tlie pro])tietors of other hack gardens in carl; so that they would be delivered at our 
our vicinity seem aware, either from expe< own door for almost nothing, 
lienee or instiuet, that nothing can be made ‘ This scheme would doubtle® have turned 
of tl»eae retieats, and leave them just as they out admirably, but that the picturesque farm 
find them. They call them, with an honesty was such a long way ofi^ and the wonderfully 
wliich wo cannol yet quite 'bring ourselves | cheap carrier so slow in his movements, that 
to emulate, back-gt«ens; as gardens they' the two coutde of economical chickens would 
bear, almost exclusively, clothes’ props and not s^and the treatment, but made them- 
enipty bottles. selves offensive to ths whole house. The 

Upon onr first coming into possession of cook persisted that they would still be very 
our territory, we prided oursehes upon its nice and temler in the eating, bat it was 
having in it an elder-bush,—the only tree with a taltez;p^g voice; aud she made no 
visible in the lioriaon,—but wo now regret response to my challenge when i dared her 
that eircumstanco. This shrub foims the to hang them up by their lega They were 
iiattir.ll staircase by whicl^a thousand cats very cheap at si.x .aud sixpence to eat 
make, into our back-garden, their exits and (which was, indeed, at least eighteenpenco 
their entrances. It is the trysting-jil.ice of i lower than the trade priceh but they were 
the young, the battle-field of the ohl, aud j not cheap at any price (as I tried to explain 
tiic spot peculiarly devoted to their general to Mrs. P.) to bury in the back garden, 
retiesbnient; and hither, as to a picnic, they which liad to be done at once. 1 had 
each cairy their peculiar del icacy , aud never nowhere else to put them, and therefore 
trouble themselves to deaf 'BWty a single ^iiiteried them in that spot by help of thft 
bone. Whether it is they who bring the dust-shovel, trusting never to see them more, 
spirit-bottles which we find there in the Alas! as in thq cAso of Mr. Eugene Aram, 
morning, broken, or whether those are my secret was one that eimth refused to keep, 
chucked over the wall by our neighbours, I Feline bodysnatohers disiiiteri’ed those four 
do not rightly know; but the drunken corpses during the night, and lo 1 in the 
choruses which iiro unquestionably indulged moriuug the ghastly fragments of bone and 
in by our feline viritors, incline me to the feather and sl^ and sinew over the whole of 
former opinion. At all events, that back our back garilen! Nothing can be likened 
garden, in which we ha«l placed such tender unto it, except the ravage which the vultures 
hopes, is rendered, by these various mfluences, make in the Desert upon the victims of that 


the home of desolation and riot. 


wind which never blows anybody good, the 


Our income being, as I have described, bimooni. • , 

but Umitod, it behoves ns much to practise Notwithstanding the ntter failure of our 
economy, and my beloved wife is always cheap chickens^ 1 disijpyered one Saturday, 
striking out some new line of domestic con- from some snathes of conversation between 
duct by which vast sums are to be saveil. iny wife aud the cook, as well as from a 
'Many of these have appeared to'me to be certain air of oppressive secrecy pervading 
so unjunmising that 1 nave declined ever the household, such as is apt to precede 
to give them a &ir chance. It may have great events that some culinary change was 
been cheaper—she said it was—to sppply m coiitMiplation. * 
ourselves with pork without the intervention “ My defir,” observed I, at once^ with uii- 
of a bntidier (the hams we had bought in- wonted firmness, “ I do trust there is nothing 
deed, bad all heeaf failures, and not West- more coming by that carrier.** 
phahaa either), but still I could not bring “Nothing,” she repUed, With an air of 
myself to ke^ a pig in our back garden; triuioph; “uotbiiig that is of the nature which 
and whatever quantity the child, a very you imagine. Nothing that will Bp(Hl,mylove; 
thriving one, might require, of new milk, but somethiag that will be, on the ccnU'ary, 
1 was not going to undertake, in that a delightfyd treat 1** 
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inWaal consciousneBS, and are seasibia eX ft&ta nnguents for his limbs or blaok powder 
jdaasure and pain. All transmigrations, from for his eyes; from sandals and umOTellas; 
the slate of Brahma to that of ^ants, liappen frbm covetousness and gaming. Before all 


continmiUy in this werl^ of beings—a l^rld he most honour his teacher ; by whose care 
always tending to decays alone he attains the secohd-bhtfa. For, by 

TJie dnratioli of the world is divided ,int 6 honeping his mother he gains this world ; 
four great ages: ^e Crita, the Treta, the by nojlburiug his father, the intermediate 
Dwapara, mad the CalL Three have passed stage; ]f>nt, oy assidaouB attention to his 
away; ^e fenrtb is passing. In the first,] preciptor, evan the celestial woiid of 
the genius of ^fruth,or Bight, stood firm, like^ Bralima. 

a bull on his four feet, and Iniquity was ’l^e discipUne of a student may last (;>r 
unknown; bat, in each succeeding age, one thirty^six years,; or for half, or a <quaner of 
foot has been lost; and a fourth part of that period^or until he perfectly coin])rohend 
Justine'has been overcome by Tlieft, False- the Vedas. He*may then jtssume the Order 
hood and Fraud. la tlie firat age, devotion is of Marriage, with the consent of hie parents 
the prevailing virtue; in tho second, divine and tutor. Ue must not marry a girl with 
knowledge; in the third, sacrifioe ; in tlie reddish biur, or who is bald, nor one defonned 
fourth, liberality. or diseased, nor ohe immoderately talkative, 

The four dUferent classes of men have or with an ugly and inauspicious name, 
their respective duties assigned them. The Some of these exceptions account for t% 
Brahman has to read and teach the Veda, to female infanticide prevalent in Hindostan ; 
sacrifice, to give and receive alms; the an ugly or deformed daughter being con- 
Cshatriya, to read the Veda and give alms, sidered a curse. “ Let him,” continues the 
to shun sensuality, and defend the people ; lawgiver, “choose one whose form has no 
the Vaisya, to gire flargesses and sacrifice, defect; who walks gracefully like a yonng 
to trade, to keep cattle, to cultivate laud, elephant; whose body has exquisite softoess,” 
These three are twice-born men. TheSndra, His first wife must be selected from his own 
or once-bom, has no other dut^ th.an to servo class ; if lie marry again, he may choose from 
the other three without depreciating their those below. In no case is it lawful for him to 
worth. But the Brahman, who is the first- nianya woman of a class higher than his own. 
born, and who sprang from.i'the most excel- Having marrif^f), and thus become a house- 
lent part, is chief of all creation : whatever holder, be must day by day perform domestic 
exiata is in effect his wealth; when lie begs religious rites. The daily sacrifices are five ; 
he but demands liis own alms. It is through teaching and studying the scripture; offering 
hra benevolence, indeed, that other mortals cakes and water to the Divine ^ing; an 
live. The name of a Brahman signifies holi- oblation to fire ; giving rice and other food 
neM and prosperity; that of a Csliatriya, to living cieatu res; and receiving guests 
yower and preservation; that of a Vaisya, with honou^TT observing these, he cherishe.s 
wealth and nourishment; that of a Sudra, five orders of beings; the deities, his departed 
contempt and humble attdudjmce. forefathei's, those who demand hospitalitj’. 

There are four orders, or stages, before those whom he ought to maintain, and him- 
tbe life of a Brahman U consummated. The self. What remains after these oblations and 
first, or Order of Education, commences donations, he and his family may eat; but he 
almost before the child’s birth. Ceremonies who eats what has been dressed for himself 
are performed preparatory to his entrance alone, eats nothing but sin. To idl festivals 
into the world. When he is ten or twelve he must be careful that he invites only holy 
days old tlie father must give him a name, and lewied men: if he disregards tiiis rule. 
The name of a woman must be soft, clear, he shall be condemned to swallow fls many 
captivating, and auspicious. The sons of red-liot iron balls in the other world as he 
Brahmans must be invested with tho mark gives mouthfuls to an unlearned man in this, 
of th^ class when they reach from fourteen But, to a newly-married bride, a damsel, the 
to sixteen years of,age. They must attach sick, and some others, he may give always 
themtelves to some priest for the study of without hesitation. 

scripilft^ observing numerous and compii- The Brahinan must live with no iiijuiy, or 
cated forms. The great object of education with the'least possible 'injury, to toimateJ 
is thef retraining of evil passions, and this beings. For the sake of supporting life he 
c&u only be attained Ijy the pursuit of divine may resort to gleaning and the receiving of 
knowledge. But, where meekness and dili- gifts; if necessary, to asking alms and 
genoe a^ not found, instruction must not be and even to tratiie and money-lendinlg; but 
jsowa : it would perisli, like fine seed in never to service for hire, or d<^liviDg as it is 
a }^ren laud. To attentive study of the styled. It is permitted him to store np grain 
*0008, must be added reverence of the aged, for three years, for one year, fbr three days, 
of virtue; which lea^ to the increase or be may make nbjfu-ovisionfor the morros^ ; 
lifij^'knowledae, fame, and strength. The but the last practice is itiie bast'; ■a|;'«by it, 
lAudeiOl 'iqf theology miut abstain from seek- love of the world is most readily and^ffeetu- 
'ywMly honour; from using honeyi; or ally vanquished. 

'iBih-imit pafumes or chaplets of fiowers;' Uis hair, nails, and beaSd being clipped. 


hair, nails, and beaSd being clipped, 
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bis paaiions aabdaed, bia mantle white, and' 
his body puw, let him diligenUy occupy him- 
Bclf in reading the Veda and m performing 
such acts as may be salutary to him. Let 
him reverence the deities and his departed 
ancestors; sliowhonour to the prie^ and 
instice to all men. “ For even hero tfelow,” 
it is written, "an unjust man attains no 
felicity ; nor be whose wea^ proceeds from 
giving fhlse evidence; nor he who constantljr 
J^es delight in miscUef. ThoughtOppressed 
^itB^enury in conseqnence St ms righteous 
dealings, let him never give his mind to uu- 
r^hteonsness: for he may obsefve the speedy 
overthrow of Iniquitous and sinful men. 
Iniquity, committed in this world, pi-oduces 
cot fruit immediately, but, like the earth, in 
due season; and, advancing by little and 
little, it eradicate the man who commuted 
I • it. Yes: iniquity, once committed, fails not 
of producing fruit to him who wrought it. j 
lie gi'owb rich for a while through un¬ 
righteousness ; he beholds good things; 
ho vanquishes his foes; but he perishes at 
length, from his whole root upwards. Let 
a mau rather continually take pleasure m 
truth, in justice, in laudable practices, and 
in purity ; let him keep in subjection his 
j speech, his arm, and his apiietite; let him 
I walk in the path of good men, the path in 
which hie patents and forefathers walked. 
■While he moves in that^iath he can give no 
offence.” 

When be has fulfilled his triple duty 
to the sage% to the manes, and to the 
deities, by studying the Scripture, by 
I being blessed with handsome and healthy ofi- 
' spring, and by sacrifice, he nM^^cesign all to his 
I son, and give himself up to repose and medi- 
I tation iu the forest or some secluded spot. 

I This is the third order. He must always 
live rigorously and abstemiously. Some¬ 
times he is required to fast for long inter¬ 
vals, or to subsist on flowers and roots aluue ; 
at others he musV'stsnd a whole day on tip¬ 
toe, or, m the hot season, expose himself to 
five fires: the sun overhead and, great 
furnaces before, behind, and on each side of 
him ; or, in cold weather, he nuist wear thin 
and damp Nothing, or otherwise mortify his 
flesh. 

In this way he prepares himself for the 
fourth and final order, that of complete de¬ 
votion. It then behoves him to go forth, a 
i wanderer, alone; with neither companion nor 
domioUs; having nothing but his water-pot 
and staff. Let mm not wish for death; let 
him not wi^ for life; let him exjieet the 
appointed time as a servant expects hia Wages. 
Once only, sod late in the day, must he ask 
fur food, and tbm he must eat very mode- 
ra^y. He mnst he careful to kill no| 
,animals, however small, and therefm^ he 
miiglialways walk, looking on,the ground 
at vmtry step: moneovm:, he must make 
freimcnt ex^tion fhr any kind of life 
he nsa inadvertently destroyed. He must 


ever meditate on the Supreme Spirit, 
on the manifestations of it here, on the 
more complete manifestations hereafter. 
"A mansion with bones for its raften 


and beams; with nerves and tendons for 
cords; with inusdes and blood for mortar; 
with skin for its outs^ard covering; filled 
with no sweet perfume, but loaded witii im¬ 
purity : a mansion infected by age and by 
sorroW| harassed with pains, haunted with 
the quality of darkness, and incapable of en¬ 
during long: such a mansion of the ritalsoul, 
let its occupier cheerfully qnit.” 

The position and duties of women are 
briefly defined. Neqpr must they follow 
their own pleasure merely. In diildhood, » 
female must be dependent on her father; in 
youth, on her husband : her lord being dead, 
on her sons. She most never seek independ¬ 
ence. She must always revere her husband 
during his life, and after bis death " let her 
continue a widow, forgiving all injuries, per¬ 
forming harsh duties, avoiding every sensual 


forming harsh duties, avoiding every sensual 
pleasure, and cheerfully practuiug the inoom- 
narablo rules of virtge." This &xt, it may 
be remarked, is in direct opnosition to the 


be remarked, is in direct opposition to the 
more moderikcustom of widow-bumine. The 


practice is evidently of late date, and is no 
more a parf of Hiudooism than the persecut¬ 
ing spirit of the middle ages was part ot the 
gospri of love. 

The duties of govemraent devolve on the 
Cshatriyas, or military class. A king should 
always be selected from it. He must never 


be treated lightly ; for he is a divinity in 
hutnan shape. Ills chief work is to prepare 
ajuBtcom{»nsation for the good and a just 
punishment for tho bad. "PunisWqnt 
governs all mankind; punishment alone pre¬ 
serves them; punishment wakes while tneir 


guards are asleep. When rightly and con¬ 
siderately inflicted, it makes all the people 
happy ; but, inflicted without full considera¬ 
tion, it wholly destroys them all.” By the 
Lei]) of the sacred books, the king must dis¬ 
pense it carefully and honestly: it be do not, 
punishment shall destroy himself. He must 
strive day and night to conquer his own pas¬ 
sions, rising early m the morning and attend¬ 
ing to learned Ijrahmans ; by whom he is to be 
instructed in modesty “ and composure.” Be 
must appoint prudent ministers who shall act 
as counselloni in quelAons of peace apfl war; 
for the management of his forces; for the col¬ 
lection of his revenues; for the protection of 
the people; and for the best nse of Us weidth. 
He must reside, /f possible, in an open 
countp', frnitful, lieiflthy, and peautifo!, sur- 
rouniM by a fortress of mountains. It be¬ 
hoves him to maintaina powerful and efficient 
army; aqjing without guile, bat ever on his 
guard. “Likg a tortoise, let him draw in his 
members under the riieU of concealment, and 
diligently repair any breach; like a heimi, 
let mm nyiae on gaining advantages; like a 
lion, let him put forth nis strength ; like a 
wolf, let him creep towards his prey; like a 
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h«r%iet him double to secure his. retr^t^' toj^utitude. I*«re,h:i 1^d^«n‘d mind,. 

of this philosophy.,‘WAS rigorooslj Ucte^ Iruiuhijr scr«in<; the thi^ sh^ewr classes, 
twit in the reoent mutiny. :•'' “ iuil4 Ih speeSi,” no'^er arrogant-he may 

i The subject 9 f. judka^tre is divided, into attain tlie most eminhut class in another 
eigliteenaectiooa,-which, treat of almost every transmigration. . ' 

cooceivabie offmtoe at more or less length. Be||.de3 the four pure classes, there are 
It is only poaailde to extract one or two cas.S3 euiunerated thirty-sU other impure'classed 
by wa^ of Bpe<dmen: the resnlt^of intcrmarriagea All these tribes 

Generally, pumshments are light for Brah- must^tive apart ^near large public trees, or in 
mans : mn^ more severe in the other p-avt^yards, on mountains or in groves, where 
dtissea A m^ohmifc may be fined t^o hun* they mar j^e either avoided or souglrL au^ 
dred punas for alandeiiug a priest; but a where they may perform the varbi^ vUe 
priest, for slandering a merchant^ , only duties whicl^ are allotted to them. Some 
Iwenty^fiwe. A once-born man who insulls act os carriers, fiShermen, carpenters, otheiW;^ 
a,twioe-bom with gtoss invectives ought to as doctors, or musicians: professional ge»^'' 
have his tongue slit: should he spit on him tlemen being tbps placed very low on tb^. 
tbrottgh pride, both his lips shall he gashed, step of the social ladder. The ahoiTes 
A woman who disregards the marriage Chandala and a Sopaca, the basest of the' 
bund is .condemned to be devoured by dogs in base, must be out of the town. Their solb,. 
a frequented plads ; and the adulterer shall wealth must be dogs and asses ; their clothes' 
be slowly consumed by fii'o upon an iron bed. must bo the mantles of the dead; their dishes 
Every damsel' shall be given in marriage for food, broken pots; their ornaments, rusty 
by her father to an excellent and handsome iron. No man may hold intercourse with 
youth of her own chiss. If, however, she is them; food must be given them in potsherds, 
retained at home three years after being but nut by the giver’s hands. Their duty is 
marriageable, she may choose her own bride- to bury all who die without kindi'ed, and to 
groom.. A man of thirty may marry a girl kill all condemned to death, 
of twelve, or a man of twenty-four one of The last chapter is devoted to the exposi* 
eight. Never shall a father selihis daughter tion of Transmigration and Beatitude. Hie 
or receive any nuptial gratuity,: she must rule of retribution is this: “ Action, whether 


be given freely. In general, a widow must|menfcil, verbal, ojj. corporeal, beats good or 
not mari'y again; but, if her husband dies evil fruit as itself is good or evil.” 'For cor- 
without issue, it is proper that she should poreal acts which are sinful, a man shall 
beget a sun to maintain his name and assume after death a vegetable or mineral 
honour. form; for verbal acts, the form of a bird or 

Gaining with dice and the like, or in beast; for mental nets, the lower of human 
matches between cocks and rams, is sternly conditions. 

Itfoiiibited. It is as culpable as open theft. The three<qmi!itles of the rational soul aim 
Gamesters, receivera of bribes, fortune-tellers, a tendency to goodness, to passion, and to 
and professors of palmistry,'elephant breakers darkness. Gkodness is true knowledge; 
and qaacksj, pretended artists and subtle darkness is gross ignorance ; passion is inter* 
harlot^ and all who act ill in secret; these, mediate, including emotions of desire and 
and the like thorny weeds, overspreading the' aversion. ’ 


The quality of darkness brings 


. conceal the bad below, and the destroyer of: poral exaltation and celebrity; but the 
known iandmai'ks, must safiTer such corporal quality of goodness, making virtue its object, 
punishment as will disfigure them. But thefpradacea divine knowledge, and placid joy 
most pernicious of all deceii^jera is the gold- both hei’e and hereafter'. Eor deeds bf dark- 
Biukh who conftults frauds; the king shall ness, men shall be bom oats, flies, nui^ots, 
order ^im to be cut pi^meal with razors. I and worms. The bodies of actora and wrest- 
Tbs!^mainiDg twd of the fdnrgi'eat classes' lers, of kings and controversiahste (alas fpr 
of Bindoo society are di^^poeed of in a few i the ciitlcal world!), of genii and nymphs,shall 
vei-seS: I receive those ill. whom paStdon eredorai'uates.. 

.Ymsya must be always attentive to The spirits of the truly good sludl pass iatO' 
buiMSs; be must kno% the prices of gems, hermits, sages, regents of stam, into Briihqia 
marls, and corals, of irbn and cloth, of per- himself. 

fumes and liquids: bo must be skilled^ tiie Happiness is to be attained % sscrifito: 
Ume and manner’of sowing se«ds, and in tho but selfish sacrifice—^that which is meant tb 
bad and good qualities of l;md; he giust know purchase present or futiuw Joy-kia muchinfe'^ ’ 
.^ej|pit wages of servants, tlj^e various dia- riortQdisintereBted8acriflc& inieho^el^saorl- 
Qien^the best way of keeping goods, fice, superior to all ceremoh!a| j^t^, is made 
whatever else relates to parchase and* by that ipan who, equaHyv the 

Wli' '' 4 . « snprciine sotti In all beluga ima Ml‘.b]^& hi: 

'Sndra^ servile, attendance .oh the supremesouVaaorificeslhs owh8ilim’'by 
lA ois highest duty, and leads mm fixing it op tim Spirit of Gud,bi^lig^'<ricliea 









the'Datare of that bo^ IJivipiiy: who shintfs’.'higher dal^Otati^ hhr .bwa: 




bouL the. Bupreme sdul present in all creatures, 

' accjhircB eqaiihimitj towards them' all, and 
filiali he absorbed a% lost in the highest 
essence, evdn that'of the Almighty Hindfcelf.” 

MY LAtlY LUDIiOW. * ... 

“■f ( 

mAvtm fKS rooBTBBK’ra and past; 
^Ltu» many otlier thinp whkh tbdve been 
declai'ed to be impossible, this report of, 
Captain Jatoes 'being atti^sntiw to Miss' 
ifoooke tamed owt to be very true. I 

'•Jlje mom .idea of her agent being on thej 
slightest possible terms of acquaintance with 
the Bissenter, the tradesman, tho Birniingbam; 
democrat, who had come to settle in ourj 
goo<l,. orthodox, aristocratic, and agricultural | 
Hanbury, made my lady very uneasy, Mis.s | 
Oaliudo’s misdemeanor in having taken, 
Miiss Bessy to live with,her, faded into a' 
mistake, a.mere error of judgment, in com-' 
parison with Captain James’s intimacy at 
i'^eaat House, as the Brookes called their 
ugly square-built farm. My lady talked 
horaelf quite into conqilacency with Miss 
Galindo, and even Miss Bes.sy was named by 
her, the fiiut time I had ever been awai-e that 
»iy lady recognised her existence; but—I 
recollect it was a long rainy afternoon, and I' 
sate with her ladyship, and we had time and ' 
opportunity for a long uninterrupted talk—, 
whenever wo had been silent for a little' 
wltile, she began again, with something like 
a wonder how it was that Captain James' 
could ever have commenced an^eguaintance! 
with “that man Brooke.” jST^ lady reca-J 
pUuldted all the times she could remember ^ 
that anything had occiuTed, or been said by 
Captain James which she could now under-, 
stand as throwing light upon the subject. 

“He said once that he w.os anxious tp bring 
in tbe Norfolk system of cropping, and spoke 
a good deal about Mr. Cuke of Hoik ham 
(W.ho, by tho way, was no more a Coke Ihaii 
I am—collateral in the female lino—which | 
counts for little or noUiing amoim the great 
old cominouors’ families of pure*^blood), and [ 
liis new ways of cultivation ; of course new 1 
'men ■Biiiig m new W'ays, but it does not follow | 
that^itber are better than the old ways. How-' 
uver^ Oaptain James has been very anxious to ^ 
try tuiw^ .and bone mantre; he really '■ 
is B Dtftu of such good sense and energy, and 
was sdsorry last year about the failure, that I j 
consenwid.; and now I begin to see my error.' 
1 bUye always heard that,town bakers adu\-; 
teri^ Umir flour with hone dust; and, of 
bourse, (kptain J^es would be aware of^ 
tuis, 4^.d go to Bro&e to inquire where the 
article wax.tp.be pdi'diased.’^ 

Al^.lpdy 'olilrbyik ^ored the fact which 
^en brought under 
her ,ey98 -iauritig- her dtives, that Mr. i 

&w,. fields wi^ in a. state ef far 


ftdviee of the tradesmatt Mnw famer. 

But by and bye fliis fifef of h<^ aunt’s lo« 
timaw with the'pereon we whole 

world she moat disliked (with'that Sort of 
dislike in whidh a lai'ge amoubt of inioom- 
fortableness is combined—the dhdike Whioh 
I conscientious people sometimes feel to another 
withoutdsnowiug why, and yet which th(^ 
cannot indulge in with comfort to thentselvM. 
without Itaving a moral reason why^ catee' 
before my lady in many shapes. For, indeed, 
I am sure that Captain ^mes was libt a man 
to conceal or be asbamef^f one of his actions. 
I cannot fancy his ever lowering his streug 
loud clear voice, or having a confidential con-' 




failed, all the village hadl^riowa it. fie 
complained, he regi-etted, Ire was angry, or 

owned himself a--fool, all down the .vfl- 

lage street; and the consequence was that, 
although he was a far more passionate Uran 
than Mr. Horner, all the tenants liked Mhr 
far better. People, in ferreral, take a kindlier 
interest in any one, the workings of whose 
mind and heart they can watch and «inder- 
Btand, than ki a man who only lets yOu know 
what he has been thinking about and feeling, 
by what he -does. But Harry Gregaon was 
faitliful to the memory of Mr. Horner. Miss 
Galindo has told me '^that she used to watch 
him hobble out of the way of Captain James, 
as if to accept his notice, however good- 
naturedly given, would have been a kind of 
treachery to his former benefactor. But 
Gregson (the father) and the new agent 
rather took to each other, and one day, much 
to my surprise, I heard that the “poaching, 
tinkerfhg vagabond,” as people used to call 
Gregson when I first had come to live at 
Hanbury, had been appointed gamekeeper ; 
Mi-j Gray standing godiather, os it were, to . 
his trustworthiness, if be were trusted with 
iiuytliing; wdiich 1 thought at the time was 
rather an experiment, only it answered, as 
many of Mr. Gray’s deeds of daring did. It 
was curious how he was growing to be a kind 
of autocrat in the village; and how unoon- 
BciouB he was ef it. afie was as shy 
awk wal'd and nervous as ever, in every af&ir 
that was not of someoyioral cousequfRce to 
him. But as soon as he was convince'that 
a thing was right, he*" shut his eyes and rah 
and butted at it like a ram,” as Capitdn 
James once expressed it, in talking .over 
something Mr. Gray, Lad done. People in 
the viHfige said, “ they never knew what the 
parson w'ould be at nextor ‘ tliey might 
have said, “ where his reverenee-Would next 
turn up.” • For I have heard Of Ms marohii^ 
right into the middle of a set ..of poachers, 
gathered together for some’de^erVo thbB. 
night euterorise, or walking into a phl^)^ 
house thatfiay just beyond the boonds of my 
lady’s .osh^ ahd in thkt extta-parbehial 
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wen doing notiuug, making no v&y in his 
irozk, tiseleas and nnproiltablo, and better out' 
oC the world than in It. In eompavispn with 
the work he had sat himself to do, what he 
did seemed to be nothing. 1 snnpose it was 
conStitdtioaal, those attacks ot lowness of 
spirits which he had about this time; pei- 
haps A part of the a^rvousness which made 
hjm alwaja so awkward when he came to 
the fialL Even Mrs. Medlicott, who almost 
Wonibipped the ground he trod on, as the 
saying IB, owned that Mr. Gray never en¬ 
tered one of my my *8 rooms without knock¬ 
ing down something, and too often breaking 
it. He would much sooner have faced a 
desperate poacher than a young lady any day. 
At Most so we ihunght. 

X do not know how ^ was that it came to 
pm that my lady became reconciled to Miss 
Galindo about this time. Whethei it was 
that he^ ladyship was weaiy of the unspoken 
eoobiesa with her old Iriend; '^or that the 
specimens of delicate sewing and fine spiu- 
ning at the school, had mollihed bei towards 
Misa Bessy; but I was surprised to learn one 
day that Misa Galindo and her loniig iiiend 
ware coming that very evening to the ilall 
to tea. 'Ihis information was given me by 
Mrs. Medlicott, as a message from my lady, 
who further went on to desiie that certain 
little preparations should be made m her 
owu private silting room, in which the 
greater part of my days were^ spent. ^Fiom 
the nature of these preparaltous, I became 
quite aware that my lady intended to do 
honour to her expected visitors Indeed 
lady Ludlow never forgave by halves, as 1 
have known some people do. Whoever was 
coming as a visitor to my lady, peeress, or 
poornameless girl,];liere was a certain amount 
of preparation required, in order to do them 
fitting honour. I do not mean to say that 
the preparation was of the same degieo of 
importanee in sneh case. 1 dare say, if a 
peeress had coQie to visit us at the Uall, the 
coveri Innuld have takeu off the fuiiu- 
ture in the white drawipg-ioom (they never 
Were uncovered all the time I stayed at the 
Hall), because my lady would wish to offer 
her the ornaments and luxunes which this 
grand idaitor (who never came—I wish she 
bad 1 I did So want to see that iuniiture 
lucoveied!) was accustomed to at home, and 
to present them to her in the best order in 
which my lady could. The same rUlo, modi- 
IpdJMd good with Miss Gaundo. Cart^ 
iBit in which my lady knew she took 
mr nlerea^ were laid out ready /or her to 
ml this ve« day; and, what was 
gtttft books of prints were laid one. 


more my^iious, of course, for want of her 
surname. And tbep s^in (to try and aedonnt 
tor my great cariosity, of which in reeollee- 
tion I aui^ore than half ashamed),! had 
been leading the quiet monotonous um of a 
ciippled invalid for now many years,—^hut 
up from any sigliC of new fo^es; and this was 
to be the race of one whom 1 had thought 
about so much and so tong,—01 t think I 
might be excused. 

Of course they drank tea in the great hall, 
with the four young gentlewomen, who, with 
myself, furmea the small bevy now under her* 
ladyshqi’s charge. Of those who were at 
Hanbuty when first I came, none remained; 
all were married, or gone once more to live 
at some home which could ^ called their 
own, whether the ostensible head were 
father or brother. I myself was not without 
some hopes of a similar kind. My brother 
Jinny was now a curate iu Westmoreland, 
and wanted mo to go and live with him, as I 
did eventually But that is neither here nor 
there at present jWhat 1 am talking about 
IS Miss Bessy. 

After a reasonable time had elapsed, oeou- 
piod as I well knew by the meal in the great 
hall,—the measured, yet agreeable conversa¬ 
tion aftei wards,—and a certain, promenade 
around the hall, aud through the drawing- 
rooms, with pMoms before differentpictnres, we 
history or subject of each of which Vras iut 
variably told by my lady to every new visitor, 
—asoit of giving tliem the freedom cf the 
old family-seat, by describing the kind ami 
nature of the great progenitotB who bod lived 
there before the uairator,—I beard the steps 
approachmg my lady’s room where 1 lay. X 
think 1 was in such a state of nervous expec¬ 
tation, that if I could hare moved easily, X 
should have got up and run away. And yet 
I need not Lave been, for Miss Galindo was 
not in .the least altered (her nose a little 
reddei, to be sure, but then that might only 41 , 
have had a iemj^rary cause in the private 
crying I know she would have had before 
coming to see her dear Lady Ludlow once 

E l). Btit 1 could almost have pushed 
Galindo away, as she interoeptea me in 
my view of the mystmdous Miee Bessy, 

Miss, Bessy was, as I knew, <mly about 
eighteen, but she looked older. Lark hair, 
dark eyes, a tall, firm figure, a good, senstlde 
face, with a sereno expression, not in the leest 
disturbed by what I had been think in g most 
be such awful oircamstonoes as a €nit intro- 
duotion to {uy lady, wbo had so'disaGMiittved 
of her very existence; those sire tiie f»Huest 
impressions I remember of my first int^iew 
with Miss Bessy. seemed to obsierre os 
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all, .in her qniel mairnfr, quite aa umoh as I 
did her; bnt lie ■pqke* very little ; occui»ed 
herself, indeed, as say lady had planned, with 
looking over the'great books of engravinga 
I think I must have (foolishly) intended to 
make her feel at her ease, by my patronage; 
bnt she was seated far away from my tofa, 
in order to command the light, and really 
seemed so unconcerned at her unwodted cir¬ 
cumstances, that she did not \ieed my couu- 
tenanoe or kindness. One thing I did like; 
Jl9r wnFtchfiil look at Miss Qaluidol&hm time 
to time; it showed that her thoughts and 
sympathy were ever at Miss Giriindo’s ser¬ 
vice, as indeed they well might be. When 
Miss Bessy spoke, her voice was full and 
clear, and what she said to the purpose, 
though there was a slight provincial accent 
in her way of speaking. After a while, mv 
lady set us two to play at chess, a game 
winch 1 had lately learnt at Mr. Gray’s sug- 
gesLlcm. Still we did not talk much togetlier, 
though we were becoming attracted towaids 
each other, I fancy. 

“You will play well,” said she. “You 
have only learnt about six months, have you 1 
And yet you can nearly beat me, who have 
been at it as many years.” 

'• I began to learn last November. T re¬ 
member Mr. Gray’s bringing me Philidor on 
Chess, one very foggy, dismal day.” 

What made her look njfSiO middenly, with 
blight inquiry in her eyes ? Wlmt made her 
silent for a moment, os ii in thought, and, 
then go on with something, 1 know nut what, 
in quite an Altered tune i 

My lady and Miss Galindo went on t.ilk- 
ing, while I sat thinking. Ui^ard Oaptam 
James’s name mentioned pietty frequently; 
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veaMMu sad iftWEb Xte Mli «» sure that 
I should aettie it ddtiht. were 

made in Heaven i t'oKbeC' ttbMir tedtiis io me 
as likely a workimop; btfC $A*'W 7 'ra/t«, IV 
given up troubling tty head iehy tkey 
take place. Captain Jtames ig a eeh^smifth; 
I make no doubt of that ever &u» f efitr 
him stop to pick up old Goody Blafke 
she tumbled down on the sUae htst 
Imud then swear at a little ■wHo’ im 
laugfaingmt her, and caff him tul he tupowM 
down crying; but we must have brnad 
somehow, and though I like it better baked 
at home in a good sweet brick oven, yet, ak 
some folks never can it to rise^ 1 
see why a man'*may ndt be a baker. YpM 
see, my lady, 1 look upon baking as f 
simple trade, and as such lawful, ^ere is 
no machme comes in to take away a manb 
or woman’s power of earning their living, like 
the spinning jeuny (the old busybody that 
she is), to knocK up ml our good old women’s 
Uvelihood, and send them to their graves 
before their time. There’s an invenuon cd 
the enemy, if you will' ” 

“ That’s veiy true ! ”*said my lady, shaking 
her head. 

“Bnt baking bread is wholesome, stfi^ht- 
forward elboW-uoik They have not ^ to 
inventing any contrivance for that yet, 
thank ileaven It does not seem to me 
' natural, noi nucurding to Scriptuie, that iron 
'and steel (ahose blows can’t sweat) should 
be made to do man’s work. And so I say all 
those tiades where iron and steel do the 
work ordained to man at the Fall, axe uulaw- 
j ful, am^imver stand up for them. But say 
this biWff^xooke did knead his bread, and 
make it rise, and then that people, who haiC 


and at last my lady put down her work, and perhaps, no good .ovens, came to him, and 
said, almost with tears in her eyes; 1 bought his good light bread, and in this 

“1 could not—caimot believe it. He manner he tinned an honest penny, and got 
must be aware die is a schismatic; a baker's ^ iich , why, all 1 say, my lady, is this,—I dare 
daughter; and he is a gentleman by virtue say he would liave been born a Hanbur^, or 
and fodiini^ as well as by hia profession, a lord, if he could; and if ho was no^ it is 
though his manners may be at times .a little no fault of bis, that I can see, that he made 
rough. My dear Miss Q^iudo, what will this good biead (being a baker by trade), and ^t 


world come to 1” 

Mias Galindo might possibly aware of 
her own share in bringing the wuild to the 
which now dismayed my lady,—lor, of 
Vuune, though all was now over and for¬ 
given, yet Miss Bessy’s being received into a 
respoctaUe miuden lady’s house, was one of 
, tihe portents as to the world’s future which 
alaimed her ladyship; and Miss Galindo 
knew tills,-«4]ttt, at any rate, she had too 
lately been forgiven herself not to plead for 
mei*cy for tho next offender against my lady’s 
delicate sense of fitness and propriety,—so 
she replied: 


money, and bought his land. It was bis mla- 
foitaue,not his fault, that he was not a 
person ol quality by birth.” 

“Tliat’s very ttue,” said my lady, after a 
moment’s pause ior consideration. 
although he was a bakw, ho might hojtti^bveq' 
a Churchman. Even your eloquence, Migs, 
Galindo, sh.m’t convince me that that is not 
his own fault.” 

“ 1 don’t see even that, beggiDg your pi^ODy 
my lady,” said Miss Galindo, emboldened by 
the fiitt success of her eloquence. “'W'hen a 
Baptist is a baby, if 1 understand ihhir creed 
aright, he is not baptised ; and, oonsequentiy, 



mg t 

G^ , 

quiet yktter tiia belief that mortiages ai«{ "My lady Would rather have knpvfi what 
made for us, somewhere out of this world, her aequiesoence would lead to, bSfors 
and out of the range of this world’s acknowl^ging that she could not dissent, 
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IGrst proposition; stiU ^ ig^ve bin 
- ^i«^;i^eeiuezit bur bowia£(hertiiei^. ' ' < 
you kaowi,o#*(id godl- 
firs expected to prbuulse and vow 
f't^ree titinM In our name', tv'heu.tre nve littie 
'^bie^ «ua' can do'notMup; liut squall for 

' ourseSvet." Jt is a great piivilege, but don't, . _, _,__ __.... 

let us be Itfrd upon tUo^ who bave not had i look back upon it with fond so 1. 


the 'more bracing, air of the 
nortjy '■ ' y'.^, 

.' It.; Vhs tiicQ settled .that 'my de]W^i-e 
frottt Banbury, tny hi^y home fdr so long, 
was to take place before iinaay weeks had 
passed. And as, when one pbnod of life ia 
nbou4'to be shut up forever, we am,sura to 

_ ia _Sal. Jt.'jt '’ V 


the. (^ande ;of .god&ti^ers and godmothers. 


spoons,-ftbat’s to. say, a godfat1ier< to give 
one thinget and tea^ one one’s catechism, 
.and' see th^ .we’re confirmed into good 
jcbnrch-going OhcisUans, — and others with 
'wooden ladles in their mouttis. Tliese 
^^r i^ folks niu^ just be content to be 
..Xbdfatherless orphans, and dissenters all their 
%vea; and if they are tradespeople into the 
iwrgaln, so much the worse for them ; bnt 
1st us. be humble Cbi'istitms, my dear lad}'. 


happy eiftmgh in my future prospects, could 

__-.11 ai.- j-_r _ j? I?# . 


Sotpa peotdt^ w.e know,.are born with silver ^ot avoid recurflng to all the days of my life 

..-:—iin>tbe Hal), from the time when | dame to 

it, a shy* Awkward girl, scarcely J^t'Mliild* 
hood, to now, when grown wqmari,—pjvst 
childhood—rimoet, from the very character 
of my illness, past youth,—I* was looking foi*- 
wartl to leaving my lady’s house (as a resi¬ 
dence) ■ for ever. As it has turned out, I 
never saw either her or it again.' Like a 
piece of sea-wrack, I have drifted away from 
those days : quiet, happy, eventless days, very 


nnd not bold our heads too high because we ‘ happy to remember! 

yi-ers bom orthodox quality.” ! J. thought of good, jovial Mr. Monnlfprd,_ 

■„ “You go on too fast, Miss Galindo! Hand his regrets that he might not l^dp a 
catft follow yon. Besides, I do believe dissent j p.ack, “ a very small pack,” of harrier^ and 
, to be an invention of the Devil's. Why can’t j iiis merry ways, and his love of good eating ; 
hnlinvA iiii vro Hf. ? lt.’« wrv of the brat comiu'g of Mr. Gray, and my 

lady’s attempt to quench hk sermon^ wlicu 
they tended to eniurce any duty connected 
with education. And now wo had an abso¬ 
lute scliool-honse in the village; arid since 
Miss Bessy’S drinking tea at the Ball, miy 
lady had been twibe inside it, to give direc¬ 
tions about some line yarn she was having 
spun for talde-napery. And her ladysiiip 
h.'ul so outgrown lier old custom of dispensing 
with sermon or discourse, that Aon during 
to him, I the temporary preaching of Mr. Ciosse, she 
y sni>- i had never ha^ccourse to it, though I ,be- 


they believe as we d6 ? It’s very urong. 
Besides, it’^ schism and heresy, and, you 
know, the Bible says that's as bad as witch- 
criiC^ • 

My lady was not conyiiiced, as I could sec. 
^ After Mks Galindo bad gone, she sent Mrs. 
Medlicott for certain books out of the great 
old library upstairs, and' had them made up 
injto a parcel under her own eye. 

;<‘lf Cwitain James conies to-morrow, I 
will speak to him about these Brookes. I 
.haVe. not' hitherto liked to spe^ to 
because 1 did not wish to hurt 


posing there could be any truth in lli'e reports I lievo slic wouITTiave had all the con^egation 
about his Intimacy with them. But now 1' on her side if she had. 

.will try and do my duty by him and them, j And Mr. Uornerwas dead, and Captain 
Surely this great body of divinity will bring j James reigned in his stead, O'ood, stOtulv, 
them back to the true church.” severe, silent Mr. Horner ! with his cloek-lilce 

I could not tell, for though iiiy lady read regularity, and his snuff-coloured clothes, and 
mb ovOT the titles, I was not .my the wiser as j silver buckles! I have often wondered which' 
to their contents. Besides, I was much more 
mixioUB'to consult my lady as to my own 
change of jilace. I showed her the. letter I 


had that day received from Harry ; and we 
once more talked over the expediency of niy 
going to live witii him, end trying what entire 
change of air would do to re-establish my 
bailing l^alth. 1 cou]^ say anything to my 
l^y, was so sui’e to understand me 
rightly. For one thing, she never thought of 
herself, so 1 had no fear of hurting her by 
stating the truth. I told her how happy my 
years had been while p^sed under her roof; 
but that now 1 had begun to Wonder whether 
T i,_4 eke where, in making a home 

rry,—and whether the fulfilment of 
^ duties, quiet ones they most needs 
nil tiie case of such a cripple as myselfi 
^aot m-event my sinking into the 
habit of thinking and talking into 
myself oeeasionaliy Mling,; 
there was the pi08peet\>f' 



ouo misses most when they are'dead and 
gone,--the bright creatures full of life, who 
are hither and thither and everywhere, so 
that no one ^pau reckon upon their ‘ coming 
and going, with whom eiiilaeas and the long 
quiet of the grave seems utterly irreodncile^Jj 
able, so full are they 'of vivid motibali^ 
and iiassion,—or the slow, serious people, 
whose movements—^nay, whose very words, 
seem to go,, by clock-work j who never ap¬ 
pear much to affect tbs course of our life 
while they are with us, but whose'metlM^opl 
ways show themselves when they are go^e, 
to Imvc been intertwined with bur very 
roots of daily, existence. I think I miss these 
last the mosli although I may have loved the 
former best. Captain James never was to 
me what Mr. Horner was; thftii^ %aJ>s latter 
bad hardly changed a dozen wor3s wkSf ine 
ftttlie day of hk death. Then Miss ! 

I remembet'ed the time as if it had bew but 
yesterdi^ wjiea shejitits but a nathe-rand a 
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V 3 q^ odd one-^to me $, taen isa^ was a que^r) 
abrupt^ dUii,gree»ble, busy old maid. Now I 
loved her dearly, and 1 fodnd out that 1 was 
• iiiraost j^dua M Miae-Besev. 

Mr. uev^ thought of withjlovo ; 

the fhe&^iwas almost reverence with whi(di 
1 looked upon him. I have not jvished to 
speak much of myself, or etae I could have 
told you hour much he had been to me during 
^heae long Weary years of U)pea|. • But he 
^vas almost as much to every one, rich and 
poor, from iny lady down to Galindo’s 
Sally. , * 

Ihe village, too, had a different look about 
it. , 1 am sure I could .not tell you what 
caused the change ; but there were no more 
Ivuiiging young men to form a group at the 
cross-road, at a time of day when young men 
’ought to be at work. I don't say this was all 
Mr. Gi'ay’s doiug, for there really was so 
much to do in the fields that there wits but 
little time for lounging now-a-days. Ami the 
children were linshed up in school, and hotter 
behaved out of it, too, than in the days when 
I used to be able to go my lady's errands in 
the village. I went so little about now, that 
X am sure I can’t tell who Miss Galindo 
found to scold; and yet she looked so well 
.and "so happy that X think she must have 
had her accustomed poi^^on of that wdiolo- 
I some exercise. 

Before I left Hanbury, the rumour that 
Cai)tain James was going to marry Miss 
Brooke, Baker Brooke^s eldest daugliier, and 
her father’s oo-heiress, was confumiod. lie 
himself announced it to my lady ; nay, more, 
with a courage, gained, 1 •suppose, in liis 
former profession, where, as I liave heard, be 
had lo<i his stiip into many a post of 
ilanger, he asked her ladyship, the Goiintess 
Ludlow, if he might bring liis bride elect (the. 
Baptist haUer’s daughter!) and present her 
to my lady ! 

I am glad I was not present when he made 
this re(mest; I should have felt so much 
asliamed for him, and X could not have 
iiclped beu^ anxious till X heard my lady’s 
answer, if I had hcetk there. ®f course slio 
acceded; but I can fancy the grave suriu-ise 
^Pf her look. 1 wonder if Captain James 
noticed it. 

X hardly dkred ask my laily, after the in¬ 
terview had taken place, what she thought of 
thg bride elect; but I hinted ifiy curiosity, 
and she told me, that if the young person had 
applied to Mrs. Medlicott for the situation of 
cook, and Medlicott had engaged^ her, 
she thought that it would have been a'very 
aullablo huraagemeut. I understood from 
this how little she thought a marriago with 
Captain Jomesi ILN,, suitable. 

4^ut k yesf, after X left Hanbury, 1 
recen^ A letter from Miss Galindo. I think 
1 eanUhd it. 


Beau -SliUuiAKET. ' " V 

You uk fiir uews of «•.. alL 


?tf»y i, HSU. 

" -'v 

alL Don’t you know 


tbera it no news to ^ DM you ewSr hear of 

an event hero F Newr .if ;^,ti^ve .fluswend: Yei^ iu 
youv «wn mind to those qnesUoni, yoU have Mlim into 
my trap, and neVer'wete more mmtnlceB ,m 'yptnr li^ 
Hanbury is full of news ; and we have'm^e events on 
oirf liands than we know whst to, do, witli. ' X wflliake 
them in the order of tho newspapers—-biiHhkf deaths, 
and marria^. In tho matter oif births, Lutas 
has had twins not a week ago. Sadly toio ioiiieh'tff a 
good thing, you’ll my. Very true; but then’thfcy 
died; so their bath did not much signify. My cot has 
kittened, too ; she has had three kittens, whteh Sghia 
you may observe is too much of a good thing; attd.to 
it would be, if it were not for tho next itftn of intelii. 
gence I shall lay before yodl^Ctptain and Mrs, Jaiaes 
hare taken the old house next Pearson's; onid the 
house is over-run rritb mice, which is just as fortiuijiite , ' 
for me as the King of ligypt’s rat-ridden kingdom wu 
to Dick Whittington. For my cat’s kittening dccMed 
mo to go and call on tlie bride, in hopes she wanted a' 
cat; which she did, like a sensiblo woman, as I do 
believe she is, in spite of Baptism, Bakers, Bread, and 
Birmingham, and something worse than all, wfaicii yon , 
shall hear about, if you'll only bo patient. As 1 bad 
got my best bonnet on—tlio one 1 bought when poor 
Lord Ludlow was last at*Haiibury in '99—1 thought 
it a gicat condescension in myself (alyfays remenibeiv 
ing the date of tho Galindo Baronetev) to go and 
rail on tlio b^de; though 1 don't think so Uluch of ‘ 
myself in my every-day clothes, as you know. But who 
should 1 nnd there hut my loidy Ludlow I She looks 
as frail and delicate as cVci, hut is, [ think, in better 
heart ever since that eld city merchant of a Hanbury 
took it into Iiis head that he was a cadet of the Han- 
biiiys of Hanbury, and left her tliat handsome legacy. 

I'll wai raut you the morigage was paid off pretty fast; 
and Mr. Ilunier’s money—or my lady’s money, or 
Harry Gregsou's money, call it which you will—is in¬ 
vested in Ilfs natiic, all right and tight, and they do 
talk of his being captain of bis school, or GFcnian,^lr 
siiMicthiiig, and going to college, after all! Harry 
Gi'cgson the pa.a^icr's son ! Well 1 to be aure, we ai« 
living ill strange times ! 

B'll I have not done with the marriages yet.'Captain 
Jaiuts is alt very well, but no one cares for it 
now, we are all so full of Mr. Gray’s. Yes, indeed, 

Mr. Giay is aning to bo married, and to nobody else 
but niy liltlo Bessy I 1 tell her she will have to nurse 
IiMii half the days of her life, lie is such a frail little 
body. But she says slic dues not care for lliat,sa that his 
body holds his soul it is enoiigli for her. She has a good 
spirit, and a brave heart, has my Bessy 1 It is a great 
advantage tliat sli« won’k have to mark her dtothes ' 
over again; for when she had knitted' herself 
her last set of jtockings^l told her to p!i^,.-'0 for 
Galindo if she did not chno.se to put it for QUmn, to' 
she ||i<>uld be my chil;l^if slie was no one elself.' 
now, you see, it stands lor Gray. So there are, two 
marriages, and what more would yon havef And she 
promises to take another of my kittens. Kow, as to 
dcallis: old Farmer Hide is deed—poor-old man, I 
shouidtthink bis wife thought it a good riddance, for 
he be.it her every day that he was drunk, and he never 
was siibcr, in spite of Mr. Gray. 1 i^On’t think (as 1 
tell him) that Mr. Gray would ever have found coun4;Or., , 
to spe.-ik to Bessy as long m Farmer Halo lived, ] ? 
took the .old goudeman’a aine so much to heart, W^'.< 
seemed to think it was all his fault for not bsing thlin,') 
to make a Shuur-ittyo a saint. . The ptrith bull is 
too. I iiover wia so glad in my BSs. ■ Bat they say ■ 
we am to havh a new one in hie place. In'the nSeaita 
time 1 cross tho commit in jioaue, which is convenient ' 
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’ jmt ao)r<'w'bea I hwe w to go to Cteo;*! to 
: o«o olMtrt fomiihing. Now yon ttiinlt I'mtve iold yo^ ' 
' aQ ibe Hanbury newt, d(»'t yon? Not to. ■ ,I'ttok 
tlw very greatrat tMng of til it to. eomo. I won't' 

' tanttlise you, but jutt out with it, for yon wonld newtr 
gnev it' My Lady Ludlow hu given a party, jntt 
like any plebeita amongit ut,' We had tea tiid toait in 
tbe blue drawing-worn, old John Footman waiting, ' 
with Tom Digglet, the' lad tiwt uted to Mghten away ^ 
C 10 WI {n Fanner l^le’e fieldt, foltotring, in my lady's 
livery, hmr powdered and everything. Mrs. Medlicott 
made tea'ln toy likdy't own room. My lady looked 
like a tplendid &iry queen of mature age, in black 
velvet, and,)he old laee, which I have never teen her 
wear before tinee my loij’t death. But the company, 
you'll eay. Why we had tbe parson of Clover, and 
^ pmon of He^ldgh, and tbe parson of Merribank, 
and the three partonesact; and Fanner Donkin and 
two Min Donkins; and Mr. Gray (of eonrso), and 
aoiytelf aud Brisy; and Captain and Mrs. Jamei; yes, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Brooke, think of that! I am not 
so rare the parsons liked it; hut he was tlicre. For 
be has been helping Captain James to get my lady’s 
land into order; and then his daughter manied the 
agent; and Mr. Gray (who ought to know) says, after 
all, Baptists arc not such bad people; and he was right 
against tliem at one time, as yon may rcraoniber. 
Mn. Brooke to a rough diamond, to hr sure. Pcogde 
have laid that of me, I know. But, being a Galindo, 

1 learnt manners in my youth, and rnif take tiirm up 
When 1 choose. But Mrs. Brooke never, learnt 
uranen. I’ll be bound. When John Footnan 
handed her the tray with the tea cups, she looked 
W at him, as if she were'sorely puzzled by that! 
way of going on. I was sitting next to tier, so 
1 pretended not to see her perplexity, and put her 
cream and augar in for her, and was all ready to pop it 
into her hands,—^when who should come up but that 
impudent lad, Tom Digglra (1 call him lad, for all his 
y«r is powdered, for you know that is not natural grey 
Mtir), with his tray full of cakes and what not, all as 
good as Mrs. Medlicott could make them. By this 
time, 1 should tell yon, all the parsbnessrs were look¬ 
ing at Mrs. Brooke, for she had shown lior want of 
breeding before ; and the parsonesacs, who were just a 
step above her in manners, were very ranch inclined 
to smile at her doings and aayings. Well! what docs 
die do but )iull out a clean Bandanna pocket-handker¬ 
chief, all red and yellow silk, and spread it over her 
best silk gown; it was, like enough, a new one, for I 
had it from Sally, who had it from her cousin Molly, 
who is,dairy-woman at tbe Brookes’, that the Brookes 
were mighty sot-nn with an invitation to drink tea at 
the Hall. There we wercrToni Digglcs even on the 
grin (1 Wonder how long it is since he was own brother 
■ to a seawciow, only not se 'ucccntly Qressed) and Mrs. 
Fanoncta of Ueadleigh,—-1 forget her name, and it’s no 
matter, for ahe’i an ill-bred Ctcatnre, 1 hope Besl^ will 
behave herself better,—wss right-down bursting with 
toughtor, and as near a hoe-haw as ever a donkey was, 
when what does my lady Sq ? Aye I there’s my own 
dear I.ady Ludlow, God bless her I She takeq out her 
own ]K>cket-handkerchief, uU snowy cambric, aud lays 
it softly down on her velvet lap, for all the world aa 
did It every day of her life, just like Mrs, Brooke, 
bakeT''a wife ; and when tlie oqp got np to shake 
fflftawnmbs into the fire-place, the other did jnat tlia 
But with anch a grace 1 and such a lopk at us 
went red all over; lyid Mrs. Par- 
pphem of Heudleigh scarce spoke for the rest of the 
. Ofsnuw'; nod tbe tears came into my old silly i^es ;■ 
and.Hr. 6ny, who was before silent ami,awkward, 


in a tmy. which I tell Bessy she must cure him of, 
waa made lib happy hy this pretty actios of my Iniy's, 
that he talked' away all the rest of the evening, apd. 
was'the hiie of jhe oompsny. . - 

Ot Margaret Dawsmt, I aometimba wt^er ifyon’ro 
the b*ter off for leaving ns. . To be raw you’re 
with yonr brother, and biood is blood,* Bii't, when I 
look at m> lady and Mr. Gray, for all they're so 
^iferenl, I would • not. change places with ftoy'in 
England! 

Alas! afas!*I never saw mj dear lady' 
agtun. Site died in eighteen hundred and 
fourteen, and Mf. Gray did,,not long survive 
her. Aa I dare say you know, the Beverend 
Henry Gregson is |tow vicar of Hanbury, and 
his wife is the daughter of Idr. Grpy ftud 
Miss Bessy. 


GRAVE VOICES. 

Thc mists were beginning to creep and glide 
(The yellow mists of dark November) 

As I walk’d in a churchyard old and wide. 

Glider the d.-iylight’s dying ember, 

And’look’d at the graves on every side. 

And ihonght of the end of life’s Dotoinber. 

Tho gravestones once had stood upright. 

But now they leant so close togetlter, 

They seem’d, to Fancy'sjshaping sight. 

Like whispcrin^'itciies; or a tether 
Of pauper-women in dirty white, 

Cowering uudor thc agueish weather. 

Thc hollow cells of the dead below 

Had sapp'd the gravestones’ frail found.ttions; 

Tho cold, tltin gravo-wornt, wriggling slow. 

Had push’d them somewhat from their stations; 
And thc mnss'ltad had plenty of time to grow 
Over their rhyming declarations. 

Whether it was some goblin sleight. 

Or whether a trick of thc mind’s own playing. 

Or whother a freak of the fading liglit, 

Ts past my power of bewraying; 

But 1 thought each tomb became a sprite. 

And I heard tho words that they were saying. 

For as many stones as there I found. 

So many impish voices clattei-'d t 
Yea, the veices rose from uudetgrimnd. 

From weedy hillocks old and batter’d; 

Not one of the dead within each mound 
‘ But was 'with foul detraction spatter’d. * 

“ My stony, lying face,” said mie, 

“ Declares tbst he who rots bdow it 
Mis virtuous desds had never done, 

Till Death removed him; hut <T know it} 

He counted Ike virtues, and Heaven wop, 

But as the diramings of a poet.” . 

“ And I,” cried a goblin lean end, email, 

“ Say of the knave who lieth hnder, 

That he fbd the wretched in his hall; 

. But ho fed them only with his pluiuler. 

And, if he endow’d a bo^ital ' 

With theft; where lies the worth, or fw^?" 

A third; ”I speak in oily phrase ' 

(Mrmyacouj^'i amazing piety, ^ , ' 

Becording bis life of ^yer and pndto' ^ 
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,f7o the reiy liinHs of intiety'; 

. B^'Ue heart eon^t iull, imteriiil ttny*. 

' 'Awi Itregflod to ehureh for mere wiot^.” 

A foarth : “Mi« ill ioimdmg TOS^ 

Of 0 undomeath me dee]dog: .' 

‘ I jjr^hui writiiigi, full, yet terse ; * 

Botlliy'words ore with the rest in keeping, 
ley under a duggiih curse, * 

' Aniil -^ir crops were nerer worth the reaping.” « 

^ Thus, irt the gathering shade* of mght^ • 

^ And under the uapours cold and crawling, 

> Those gibiag spirUe, to left and rig^t, 

Oar human vanity kept galMng : 

Uttering scorn i^pride's despitip. 

In a way half-ludicrous, half-appaliing. 

1 ‘ 

I left the place with heavy heart,.- 

And I sought the town in the lighted distance. 

I needed the forms of life and art - 
* To meet those ghosts' with strong rcsistanee. 

But soon my gloom and the mists de|)art 

By a sudden north wind's bleak assistaure. 

1 Our human hearts (I said) arc wrought 

Of good and ill in a-subtle tangle : 

1 They efr who count the good as naught, 

i And with redeeming angels wrangle : 

We still hear God's harmonious thought, 

! However the earthly discords jangle. 

1 

i I doubt not many a spotted life 

\ Slept in tlukt graveyard's black embracement ; 

1 But some kept up a golden Wrift 

' With the dark: a dusky-bright enloeement. 

! Their souls, with quenchless ardour rife, 

Tdfted themselves from their own abasement. 

of the eeml^ ^ Ai»mi^Mw,thM rmnisition ' 
is dated on idie morniq^ of ; t»s. mghta. The 
doooment betrays one renuudi^^Ie inforinality. 

It mentions the death of hfe^eur do Beau¬ 
lieu ; but is absolutely sj^ent oa the auhject 
of the alleged poisoning of seven .pexsoas at 
dinner the next day. And yet, it aFaii this 
latter circumstance only which fit# dheoted 
suspicion jigalnst Marie, and whdeo induced 
Lawyer Friley to lodge the information against 
her on which th§rBrocur.ator was now acting. 
Probably Monsieur Bevel's legal aoumen 
convinced him, at the outset, th^ the story 
of the poisoned dinne^was too w;eak to ‘be 
relied on. 

The officers of the law, accompanied by the 
doctors, proceeded to the house of the Du- - 
pares on the eighth of August. After viewing 
the body of Monsieur de Beaulieu, the 
medical men were directed to open and 
examine it. They reported the discovery in 
the 8tom.ach of a reddish,brick-coloured liquid, 
somewhat resembling the lees of wine. The 
mucous membrane jvas detached in some 
pkees, and its internal surface was corroded. 

On examining the reddish liquii^ they found it 
to contain a crystallised- sediment, which, on 
analysatioifl proved to be arsenic. IJpon 
this, the doctors delivered it as their opinion 
that Monsieur de Beaulieu had been poisoned, 
and that poison had been the cause of his 
death. 

The event having taken this serious turn, 
the first duty of the Lieuienant-CrliffiDei 
(according to the French law) was to send 
for the servant on whom suspicion rested, to 
question her, and to confront her with ^e 
Buparcs. He did nothing of the kind ; he 
made no incjuiny after the servant (being 
probably unwilling to expose his colleague, 
the Procurator, who had illegally arrested 
and illegally imprisoned her); he never ex¬ 
amined the kilclien utensils which the Com¬ 
missary had locked up ; he never opened the 
servant’s cupboard with the key that had 
been taken from her when she was searched 
ill prison. All he did was to reduce the 
report of the doctors to writing, and to return 
to his office with his posse-comitatus at his 
heels. • • 

It was next necessary to summou the , 
witnesses and examine them. But Pto- 

cm-ator Bevel now conveniently remembered 
the story of the poihonod dinner, and he amt 

4he Lieutenant-Criminel to examiae the 
Buparcs and their ' friends at the juivate 
residence of the family, in cojnmderation oi 
the rickly condition of the eaters of 'the 
adulterated meaL It may be as well to ob¬ 
serve, here as elsewhere, that these bigltfy- . 
indulged^crsonages had none of them been, 
sufficiently iifbonvenienced even to go in 
bed, or in any -way to alter toeir orcGalif', 
habits. ^ 

On the afternoon of the eighth, the Lien- 
tenant-Criminel betook himsrif to the house 
of Monsieur Buparc, to collect evidence 

THE POISONED MEAL. 

IK FIVE CHAraEBS. 

CHAPTKE THE THIRD. THE EVIDENCE. 

We have followed Marie to the eell door. 
She has been illegally .arrested by a strata¬ 
gem ; she ' has been illogally imprisoned as 
condemned felons are imprisoned ; she has 
! not been heard in her own defence; and she 
has never been confronted with her accusers. 
Til us far, the case is one of suspicion onlja 
Waiting until the end of the trial before we 
decide on whom that suspicion ought to rest, 
let us now bear the evidence by which the 
Buparcs and their adherents proceeded to 
justify their conspiracy against the liberty 
and the life of a friendless girl. 

Having secured Maiie in solitary confine¬ 
ment, and having thns left the hquse and all 
that it contained for a whole night at the 
free dispMal of the Buparcs, the Pfocurator 
Bevel u^ought himseu, the morning after 
the arrest olf his prisoner, of the neoeasity of 
proceeding with somethii^ like official regu- 
laritv. He accordingly issued his requisition 
to the Lieutenant-^minel to accompany 
him to the house of Monsieur Buparc, 
at^ded 'by the medical officers and the 
detw^ inquire into the circumstances under 
wbidS" the suspected death by poisoning of 
Monrieqr de Beauljeft bad taken pkce. 
Marie had been impriil&bed on the evening 
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‘ toik^g the d«' 

. Beipifitira. Tbd first 'wituesa Kras 
dsitilr Dupar& 

This gcutlentan, it will be remembered, 
wae sway &om borne, on Monday, tbe e4xd), 
when Monsieur de Beaulieu died, and obiy 
returned, at the summons of his eldest son, 
at half-paat eleven on the forenoop of the 
seventh. He had nothing to depose ctpinecled 
with the death of his father-in-law or with 
the events whieh mmht have taken place in 
the hduee on the night of the sixth and the 
morning of the seventh. On the other hand, 
he had a<great deal%> say about the state of 
hisourn etomach after tlie dinner of the seventh 
•^a species of information not calculated to 
throw much light on the subject of inquiry, 
which was the poisoning of Monsieur de 
Beaulieu. 

The old lady, Madame de Beaulieu, was 
next examined. She could give no evidence 
of the slightest importance touching the 
matter in hand ; hut, like Monsieur Diiparc, 
she had something to aay on the topic of the 
poisoned dinner. 

Madame Duparc followed on the list of 
witnesses. The report of her erjaminatioii— 
BO thoroughly had she recovered from the 
eflects of the dinner of the seventh—ran to a 
-prodigious length. Five-sixths of it were 
occupied with her own sensations and sus¬ 
picions, and the sensations and suspicious of 
. her relatives and friends, after tliey Imd risen 
from table. As to the point at issue, the 
point which affected the liberty, and perhaps 
the life, of her unfortunate scvv.ant, she iiud 
sp little to say that her testimony may be 
repeated here in her own words; 

Iho witness (Madame 'Duparc) depo.sed, 
that after Marie had heJpea Monsieur de 
Beaulieu to get up, she (Marie) hasleneil out 
for the milk, and, on her return with it, 
prepared the hasty-pudding, took it herself 
off the fire, and herseif poured it out into the 
plate—then left the kitchen to accompany 
Madame de Beaulieu to mass. Four or five 
minutes after Monsieur de Beaulieu bad 
eaten the hasty-pudding, he was seized with 
violent illness.” , 

Short ns it thus statcmciit contains 
several distinct suppressions of the truth. 
First, Madame Dupdf'c is wrong in stating 
that Mane fetched the ^milk, tor it was the 
milkwoman who brought it to the house. 
Secondly, Madame Duparc conceals the fadt 
j that 6be handed the flour to the servant to 
I make the hasty-pudding. Thirdly, Madame 
Duparc does not mention, that she Ifeld the 
j>iate for the pudding to be poured into, and 
took it to her father. Fourthly,, and most 
IV important of all, Madame Dqparc altogether 
to state, that she sprinkled salt, with 
fcpwr own hands, over the hasty-pudding, 
^pthough she had expressly iu&rmed her 
' i^obr, a day or two before, that salt was 
t B^er to ^ mixed with it. AtasubsequeW 
nf the proceedings, she waB’dt8t;ged 



'Virith hatdag salted the hasty-pudding 
and she eottid'not, and did denydi. 

T%e examination of Madame Duparc ended 
the business on the day of the eij^h. -The 
next morning, the Laeutmiant-lCrimine}, as 
poUt4y attentive as, before^ retqii^d to 
resume lijs inquiry at the private rtnidence 
of Monsieur Duptirc. 

‘ *■ The first witness examined on the- seco'ud 
day was Madetfoiselle Duparc. Sl>ecar 6 full 3 |- 
fullowed her mother’s lead—saying as ditfcio ■ 
as possible ^bout the preparation of the 
hasty-pudding oif the morning of Monday, 
and as much a» possible 'atout the pain 
suffered by everybody after the dinner of 
Tuesday. Madame Bcauguillot, tlie next 
witness, added her testimony, as to the state 
of her own digestive organ^, after partaking 
of the same meal — speaking at such pro-' 
digious length that the poison would 
appear, in he i case, to have produced its 
principal effect (and that of a stimulating 
kind) on her tongue. Her sou, Monsieur d|r. 
Beanguillot, was next examined, quite use¬ 
lessly in relation to the death by poison 
which was the object of inquiry. The last 
witness was Madame Duparc’s younger son 
—the same who had complained of feeling 
a gritty substance between his teeth at 
d inner. In one im pprtuut respect, his evidence 
flatly contradicted his mother’s. Madame 
Duparc had adroitly connected Monsieur de 
Beaulieu’s illness with the hasty-puddipg by 
describing the old msin os having been taken 
ill four or five minutes after eating it. 
Young Duparc, on the contrary, declared 
that his grandfather firat felt ill at nine 
o’clock—^exactly two hours after he had par¬ 
taken of his morning meal. 

With "the evidence of this last witness, the 
examinations at the private residence of 
Monsieur Duparc ended. Thus far, out of 
tlie seven persons, all related to each other, 
who had been called as witnesses, tlirce 
(Monsieur Duparc himself, Madame Beavi- 
guillot, and her sou) had not been la tlie 
house on the day when Monsieur do Beau¬ 
lieu died. Gf the otlier four, who had been 
present (Madame de Beaulieu, Madame Du- 
parc, her son and her daughter), not one 
deposed' to a single fact tending to fix on 
Marie any reasonable suspicion of having 
administered poison to Monsieur de Beaulieu. 

The remaining witnesses, called before the 
Lieuteuant-Crimiuel, were twen^-nine in 
number. Not one of them haC befea in 
the house on the Monday which was tfaB^ 
day'of the old man’s death. Twenty-six 
of them had nothing to ofler but hearsay 
evidence on tlie subject of the events whica 
had taken place at, and after, ,ti>e dinner 
of Tuesday. The tesrimony of-||ie relat¬ 
ing three, .namely, Lawyer Friley, 
lodged the information a^init Wne; 
Burgeon Hfibert, who had seu'died her 
poofets in the hompe; and'Coiamh»ary Ber- 
tot> who had search^ her for ^ second 
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takitig ber tbe 

testwB&y on wftieh the enemlee 

mainly relied for eubetduitiathig their ohargee 
by p<^tl«ely oesodatiBg her -mtlx the poeaes- 
sioh of arsenic. . 

Let US see what amount of eredit'can 
be attached to the evidence of those three 
witnosees. • , * 

Swwyer Friley was the first to be exa- 
. ^ned After stating^ what shaw.he ba<l 
^S^en in bnnging Mai'ie to jusftce \it will be 
reunembered that he lodged his information 
agaiuot her at the instauee ^ Madame 
Bupavc, without eRIo wing her to say a word in 
her own defence), he proceeded to depose 
that he hunted about the bed on whiuh the 
girl had lain down to recover herself, 
and that ha discovei'ed on the matlre&s 
dbveu or eight scattered grains of some sulv 
staiico wiiich re8emble<l the powder reported 
to have been found on the crumbs in her 
pockets. He added further, that ou the next 
day, about two hours before the boiiy oi 
Monsieur de Beaulieu was exaiuintd, lie 
returned to the house; searched under the 
bed, with Monsieur l>u})urc and a soldier 
named Canviu ; and found there four or live 
giaius more of the same snlmtaiice which he 
had discovered ou the mattress. 

Here were two separatejiorlioua of poison 
found, then. What did Lawyer Vriley do 
with them ? Did he seal tlicm up imme¬ 
diately in the pi’esence of witnesses, and take 
them to the legal authorities 1 Nutliing of 
the sort. On being asked what lie did with 
the first portion, he replied that he gave it tfo 
young Monsieur BeauguiUot. Beauguillofs 
evidence was thereupon referred to ; and it 
w.as found that he had never mentioned re¬ 
ceiving the packet of powiler from Friley. 
He had iiiado himself extremely officious in 
examining the kitchen utensils; he had been 
as .anxious as any one to promote tlie dis¬ 
covery of ai'senic; and when he had the 
opportunity of producing it, if Friley were 
to ho believed, he held it back, and said not 
one word about the matter. So much for the 
first portion of the niysterious 4 (jowdei', ami 
for the cretUbility of Fiiley’s evidence thus 
for! 

On being questioned as to wli.at he liad 
done with we second portion, alleged to have 
been found under tho bed, Friley replied 
that he had iiauded it to tho dectors who 
opened the body, and that they had tried to 
discover wljot it was, by burning it between 
two cupper pieces. A witness who had been 
prese^ ,at this proceeding declared, oil being 
qaeetioned, that the experiment bad been 
made with sonxe remains of hasty-pudding 
scraped out .ef the saucepan. Here again 
was^n oonjfetadiction, and here, once more, 
evidence was, to say the least of it, 


notfil’lMi depended on, * 

Sur|e<ni. .Hubert fbliawed. What had he 
done with the cmmbiL,of bread, scattered 
over with white powder, which he had found 


in Marie's pookstl. He hi^ hfter showing 
them to the- dompany hk noe ^wingrroom, 
exhibited them next to the apothecary, and 
banded theqt afterwards to another fikemcal 
man. Being finally assured that thorO' v^es 
arsenic ou the breiul, he'had sealed qp the 
crumbs,' and giveu the packet to the l^al 
•authorities. Wheu had he doue that f • Oa 
Hhe ilay of bis examination as a witness-^tha 
fourteenth of A ugust. When did he find the 
crumbs ? On the seventh. Here was the 
arsenic, in this case, then, passing about - 
from hand to hand, and not sealed up, for 
seven days. Had Surges I16bert anything 
more to say} 4'’es, he had another Uttie 
lot of arsenic to hand in, which a lady-friend 
of Ills had told him she had found ou ' 
Marie’s bed, and which, like the first lot, had 
been p.assed about priyately for seven d.ays, 
from hand to iiaixl, before it was sealed up. 
To us, ill these later and better days, it 
seems hardly credible that the judge should 
have admitted lliese two packets in evidence. 
It is, neverthedess, the^disgraoeful fact that 
he did so receive them. 

Oorniuhisary llertot came mext. He aud 
the in.au uauied Viissul, who had helped him 
to entrap kft.rla into prison, aud to search 
her before she was planed in solititry cq|^ 
fiueiuciit, were examlucd in succession, aM 
contradicted each other on o.atIi, in tho 
flattest manner. Bertot stated that he had 
discovei'ed the dust at the bottom of her 
poekets, hail shaken it out on paper; had 
placed with it the little linen bag, containing 
a morsel of the Bacramental wafer, which 
had been sewn to her petticoat; had sealed 
tlic two up in Olio packet; and liad taken 
the packet to the. proper office. VassoL ou 
the other fiaad, swore that /<e had shakeu 
out the pockets, and had made up the packet; 
aud that Bertot had done nothing in the uiattei* 
but lend his seal. Contradicting each other 
iu these details, both agreed that what they 
had found on the glii was inclosed and 
sealed up in one packet, wiiich they had 
left at tlie'office, neglecting to take such a 
receijit for it as might have establislted it» 

' identity in writhig. At this stage of the. 
proeeediug.s the flackctf was sent for. Three 
packets appeared iustcad of one 1 Twor 
were compost of iiaper, aud oontaiued 
dust aud a little white powder. The third 
was tlie linen bag, presented wdthout any 
covering at ail. Vassol, bewildered by tiie 
! change, declared that of these three separaifo 
I objects, he could oiilyddeulify one—the linen 
bag. Ju this case, it was as oleai’ as daylight 
that somebody must have tam^red vnth 
the single sealed packet which ^rtot and 
Vassol swore to having left at the office. 
No attempt, hfiwevor, was made to investi- i 
gate this circumstance; and the oase for 
prusecutioi^-^Bo far as the accusatkm i' 
poisoning was concerned—olossd with the' 
examination of Bertot and Vassol. 

Such. was the evidence prodacjsd In support 
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Wsiucthe inqia^ yna ia e 6 ii» 0 e fro- 
s^ress, various details obanected vritii tt i£^d 
tlieir va,y out of doors. lliS natnlnl sense 
of juatiee among tbe peofde which had 
survived' the eorruptiona of the time, wan. 
aroused to assert itseif on behalf of'the maid- 
of-all'Work. The public voice spoke as loudly 
as it dared, in those days, in Marie’s favour, 
and in cmideionatiou of the conspiracy against 
her. I^ople peibjsted, from the first, in in¬ 
quiring bow it was that arsenic bad got into 
ime bouse of Monsieur Duparc ; and mmour 
answered, in more than one direction, that a 
member the family had purchased the 
poison a short time since, and that thei-e were; 
persons in the town who could prove it. To 
the astonishment of every one, no steps were 
taken by the legal anthorities to clear up 
this report, and to establish the tralh or the 
falsehood of it, bef^ the trIaL Another 
circumstance, of wh%& .also no explanation 
was attempted, filled the public mind witli 
natural suspicion. This was the disappear-' 
ance of the oldest soil of Monsieur and 
Jladaine Dupare. On the day of his gi’ancl- j 
Other’s sudden deatli, he lind been sent, as 
may be rememljered, to bring lii.s fatiier back I 
from tbe country ; and, from that lime forth, 

I he bad never reappeared at the house, and 
I nobody could say what had become of him. 
Was it not natural to connect togetlter the 
mmours of purchased poison and the mys¬ 
terious disappearance of this young man 1 
*Was it not utterly inconsistent with any pro- 
ceediugs conducted in the name of justice to 
let tliese suspicions circumstances exist, with¬ 
out making the slightest attempt to investi¬ 
gate and to explain them ? 

Bnt, apart from all other considerations, 
the charge against Marie, was on tlie face of 
it preposterously incredible. A friendless 
young girl arrives at a strange town, pos¬ 
sessing excellent testimonials to her cha¬ 
racter, and gets a situation in a family every 
member of which is utterly unknown to her 
until she enteiip tiur house. Established in 
her new place, she instantly conceives tbe 
project of polpouinge the whole family, and 
carries it out in five days from the time when { 
she first took her situation, by killing one j 
member of the household, and producing! 
suspicious symptoms of.illness in the cases bf 
all the rest. She commits this crime having 
notlung to gain by it; and she is so incon¬ 
ceivably reckless of detection that she .scatters 
wispn about the bed on which she lies down, 
^ves poison sticking to cruTfiba in her 
kets, puts those pockets dn when her mis- 
tells her to do so, and liands them over 
lUt a moment’s hesitation to the first 
|ion wbpasks permission to Search them. 

evidence could substantiate . 
(^phaige as thisl How does the 
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evwmf'Mtu^dly prnentad subftanlljlle it ? 

(d’ proof tbidi ihp ha^^|»u«iased 
presented, to begfa' Mllfi . The 
^d^ce against her is evidened ;'^ch at¬ 
tempts to associate her with -iifae ^tpal pos- 
sesuon of poison. What is it wori^t In the 
firstplaoe, the witnesses contradiofi^Udh other. 
In the Second place, in no one ease, ip which, 
powdered aub^nces were produeed in. evi¬ 
dence imainst her, had those powdered sub- 
stnnces^eniso preserved as to pi'evi^t tlAo 
being tampered with. Two packets of the 
powder psSs about from hand to hand for 
seven days; two have bean given to wit¬ 
nesses who can’t produce them, or account 
for what has become of them; and one, whicli 
the witnesses who made it up swear to as a 
single packet, suddenly expands into three 
when it is called for in evidence! • 

Careless as they were of assuming even the 
common external decencies of justice, tlie 
legal authorities and their friends, the Du- 
parcs, felt that there would be some risk in 
trying their victim for her life on such evi¬ 
dence as this, in a large town like Caen. It 
was impossible to shift their ground and 
charge her with poisoning accidentally; for 
they either could not, or would not, account 
on ordinary grounds for the presence of 
.arsenic in the house. And, even if tliis diffi¬ 
culty were overcdhie, and if it were alleged 
that arsenic purchased for killing vermin, 
had been carelessly placed in one of the salt¬ 
cellars on tlie dresser, Madame Dupare couM 
not deny that licr own hands had salted the 
hasty-pndding on the Monday, and that her 
servant had been too ill through exhaustion 
to cook the dinner on the Tue8d.ay, Even 
supposing there were no serious interests 
of the vilest kind at stake, which made 
the girl’s destruction a matter of necessity^, 
it was clearly impossible to modify the 
charge against her. One other alterna¬ 
tive remained—^the alternative of adding a 
second accusation which might lielp to 
strengthen the first, and to decade Marie in 
the estimation of those inh^itants of the 
town who yere now disposed to sympathise 
with her. 

The poor girl’s character was so good, her 
previous country life had been so harmless, 
that no hint or suggestion for a Second charge 
against her could be found in her past history. 
If her .enemies were to sucoossd. it was neces¬ 
sary to rely on pure invention. Having' 
hesitated before no extremes of baseness’ and 
fakebood, idius far, they were true to them¬ 
selves in regard to any vile venture vibioh 
remained to be tried. A day or two after 
the examination of the witnesses <»lled to 
prove the poisoning had been considered 
complete, the pubhe of Caen amazed to 
hear that ceri»in discloaures bM tulMjjh^lace 
which wduld render it necessary to 
.on a charge of'theft as well as of poiscming. 
.She wtk now not qnly accused'of ibe' murder 
of Honaeur de Beaulieu, but of robUng her 
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fonm'^iustKBB,' liladtme Xu ret»- 'rhieh tirmaw tKe uSA %(fijMeur de Beau- 

tiOi^o it i^«ni(>«red, of Moniieur Bevel’s), lieu died poiaened, abodt'iti! ^otock tm tkc 
iu tke aitiUtlOfi she oeo^ed aba eame same eTentng. . 

to„0««jx;,oftdblHiigMadame'I>uparo; and of “II. OfbaTiiigontheDextd^yr^^<^^y;^l>® 
robbing the shopwoman froip whom sh^had serenth of August last, put arsenic into the 
bought the piece of orange-eolottred stun, the soup which was served, at noa!n,; -«t the 
purchase of which is mentioned in fn early table of Monsieur and Madame Duparo, her 
part of this narrative. • employers, in couseqoence'of which all those 

There is no need to hinder the progress of'persons-who sat at table and eat of the said 
the sjtory by entering into det|il3 imrelation soup were poisoned and made dangerously 
^ this second atrocious charge. When ill, to the number of seven, 
the reader is informed that ijie so^lled “III. Of having been discovered with areenio 

evidence in suppwt of the ahcnsation of theft in her possession, which arsenic wai^ound on 
was got up by Procurator Eevel, by Com- the said Tuesday, in tli^wiftemoon, not only 
misaajw Bertot, and by Madame Duparc, in thq pockets of the prisoner, but upon the 
he will know beforehand what importance mattress of the bed on which she was rest- 
to attach to it, and what opinion to entertain ing; the said arsenic having been recognised 
on tlie question 6f the prisoner’s innocenee or as being of the ^same nature and precisely 
^ilt. similar to that which the guests discovered 

The preliminary proceedings were now to have been })ut into their soup, as also to 
considered to be complete. During their that which was found the next day, in the 
progress, Marie had been formally inter- body of the aforesaid Monsieur de Beaulieu, 
rogated, iu her piisou, by the legal autborities. and in tlie ^ucepan in which the Imsty- 
Fearful as her situation was, the poor girl pudding Lad been coohpd, of which tiie afure- 
seems to have raaintiiineJ self-possession said Monsieur de Beanlieu had eaten. 


poisoning 
dy. Ifer 


enough to declare her liiuooence of poisoning “ IV. Of being strongly suspected of having 
and ner innocence of theft firmly. Ifer put some of the same arsenic into a plate of 
answers, it is needless to say, availed her cherries which she served to Madame de ,Beau- 
nothing. No legal help was assigned to her; lieu, on the same Tuesday morning, and again 
no such institution as a jui'y was in existence on the afternoon of the same day at the 
iu France. Procurator Bevel collected the table of Monsieur and Madame Dupai-c. 
evidence, Procurator Bevel tried the case, “V. Of having, at the period of Michaelmas, 
Procurator Eevel delivered the sentence, seventeen huinlred and eighty, committed 
Need the reader be told that Marie’s irre- different robberies at the house of Monsieur. 
sponsible judge anil unscrnpulous enemy had Duniesuil, where slie lived in the capacity of 
no diiHculty whatever in finding her guilty 1 servant, and notably of stealing a sheet, of 
She had been arrested on the seventh of which she made herself a petticoat and ap 
August, seventeen hundred and eighty-one, apron. 

Her doom was pronounced on the seven- “VI. Of having, at the beginning of the 
teenth of April, seventeen hundred and eighty? month of August last, stolen, iu the house of 


two. Throi 
sh^ remaine 


ras prouounced on the seven- “VI. Of having, at the beginning of the 
1, seventeen hundred and eighty? month of August last, stolen, iu the house of 
bout the whole of that interval Monsieur Huet-Dupan^ the different articles 
in prison. enumerated at the trial, and which were 


The sentence was delivered iu the following found locked up in her cupboaid. 
terms. It was written, printed, and placarded “ VII. Ofhoiiugstrongly suspwiedaiBlBsiixig, 
in Caen ; and it is here translated from the at the hegiuning of the said month of August, 


origuial French 


from the woman Lefevx-e, a piece of orange- 


“ The Procurator Eoyal of the Bailiwick and coloured stuff, 
civil and crimiuM Bench and Presidency of “ For punishment and reparation of which 
Caen, having taken cogniz.tncc of the offencc.s, she, tire said Maiie-Franooise-Viotorie- 
doenments concerning the trial specially Salmon, sliall be couddhiued to make atone- 
instituted against Marie-Fran 9 oi 8 a-Victorie- ment, in her shift, with a halter round her 
Salmon, accused of poisoning; the sidd neck, holding'in her 1»nd8 a buruing wax 


documents consisting of an official report of candle of the weight of two pounds, before 
the capture of the said Marictxll^n^oise- the principal gate anifentrance of the ohuroh of 
Victorie-Salmon on the seventh of August Saint Peter, to which she shall be taken and led 
together willi other official reports, by the executioner of criminal sentences, who 
, will tie in front of her and behind hto* back, 


“ Bequires that the prisoner shall *be' de- a placitrd, on which shall be written in laige 
clared duly c(Hivicted, characters, these words: — Poisoner and 

“ I. Of having, on the Monday morning of Domestic And therot being on her 

. the. sii^h qf August laa^ eooked some hasty knees, she shall declare that she has wickedly 
suci!#^. fiM^Moosiettr Paisant de Beaulieu, | committed the said robberies aud poisonings, 

. ut^^^m-laW' of Monrieur Huet-Duparc, in for which she repents and asks pardon 
w^BCiiOUsethepriqoner had lived in tire capa- Qod and Justice. This dime, she slwU be 
Ci% of servant from the first day of the aaid by the said exeentbner to the square of the 
month of August; and dMibving put arsenic market of Saint BaVidar'8,to bethere ffisteued^ 
in tire said hasty-padding'wffile cooMng it, to a stake with a chain of iron, And to be 
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Wltit *111176; 'lii(9r to be redincfid %«> ooiifirmatioa of tbe OiM^ttley 

,' keb’es, and aabee to be cast to the winds; could' do was to ^oye their 

li^et goods to be acquired afad confiscatSd to pr^ringber 'for eteamity/' ^ / 

the kinn^ or to whomsOerer else they may On the tweuty-siKth of Hay^ tJ)# pfiiista 
belong. Said goods to be charged with a spo^e their last words of comfui;t..1id £er ppiU, 
line of ten livres to the king, in the event tnie was taken back again, to await tbe 
of the confiscation nottomlhg to the profit execution of her senteuee in the prison of 
of hie'Majesty. Caen. The da^ was at last fixed; for lier 


be da^ was at last fixed: for lier 


" Heq^uired, additionally, thiirt the,snid pri-'^ death by burning, and the morning 4»i,(he 
ner wall be previously submitted to the when the. Tortore'Chomber was opdued’ >o 


soner shall be deviously submitted to the when tb^, Tortore'Chomber was opdned’ 
Ordinary and Extraordinary Torture, to receive her. 

obtein information of her accomplices, and- 5 - :—'• -—~ 

notably -sd those who either sold to her or HISl'OEIC DOUBT. 

gave'to her the afuenic found in her posses- - 

^n. Order hereby given for the pointing We all have a lively knowledge of the 
and placarding of this sentence, in such accepted story of the Maid of Arc. We 
places as shall be judged fit. Deliberated at know how. tho lonely girl of thirteen folldWed 
the bar, this seventeetith April, seventeen her father’s flocks, or sat beneath the vene- 
hundred and eighty-two. ruble oak-tree, shunning the companionship 

“(Signed) Kuvel.” iof lier schoolmates. Rigltteous indiguatioB 


hundred and eighty-two. I ruble oak-tree, shunning the companionship 

“(Signed) Kuvel.” iof lier schoolmates. Rigltteous indiguatioB 
! flashed from her eye as she walked over the 
On the next day, the eighteenth, this I sishes of the once lovely church of Domremy 
frightful sentence was formally confirnicd. her happy village home, despoiled by the 
The matter had mw become public, and Burgundian marauders. We can follow her 
no one could prevent the unfortunate prisoner to voucoulenrs, and thence to Chinon, 
from claiming whatever rights tho law still where she at once selected tho disguised 
allowed her. She had the privilege of ap- j Charles from the crowd of courtiers, and con- 
jicaling against her sentence bworo tho par-, fideutly announced her high mission. We 
iiamout of ifonen. And she .‘ippc.i.lcd! can traqo her to Orleans, where she led the 
acoordiugly; being transferred, as diifetcd j van, and scut haughty summonses to the 
by the law in such cases, from tho ]>ns'>)i | English with the signature, “Jhesus Maria 
at Caen to the prison at Ronen, to await the et dchanne hr Puccllo;” at length driving 
decision of the higher tribunal. back tlie enemy from the beleaguered city, 

‘ On the seveuteeuth of May the Rouen and thus kindling anew in her countrymen 
* parliament delivered its judgment, and con- the liglit of patriotism, and beginning a new 
-finned the original s'-ntence. ep;i in French history. Thou we remember her 

• There was some diflienlty, at first, in' reverses: bow she was captured during the 
making the unhappy girl understand that siege ol Compiogue, and hiinded over by her 
her last shance for life had fiuled her. When captors to the English, who detiiined her ivt 
the fact that her sentence was ordered to Rouen : how tho zeal of the Bishop of Beau- 
be carried out w.os at length impressed on vftia and the XJuivernty of Paris procured her 
her mind, she sank down with her face on trial on the chmge of being “ a disciple (pid 
the prison flooi-—then started up on her lymbe of tho Fiend, that nsed false eucliaunt- 
kneca, passionately shrieking to Heaven to rnents and sorcerie:” how her accusers, al- 
have pity on her, and to grant her the justice lowed her neither counsel nor adviser of any 
and tlm protection which men denied. Her kind; and, during a trial of fifteen days’ 
agitation at the frightful pi’o.spect before her duration, examined her with great virulence; 
was so violent, her screams of terror were so how they extorted her opinion of tho reve- 
shrill and piercing, t(jiat all, the persons con- hitious made to her by certain heavenly 
nected with the management of the prison voices, and of the visions which fixe was per- 
hurried together to Jier cell. Among the mitted to behold, and her declaration that slxe 
number were three'jxriests, who were acens- would choose to obey those voices mthex* 
tumc«] to visit the prispners >uid to admiuis- than tho ordinances of the Church, 
ter s[iiritual consf)Iation to them. Tbche For this she wjis conclemned'by the Uhi- 
threo men mercifully set themselves to soothe versity to he burnt at the stake. But her 
tiio mental agony from which thd poor erca- courage failed her, more perhaps kt -the 
ture wiLS suffering. When they had partially thought that she was fighting slaglerhaJ^ed 
quieted her, they spon found her willing and j against the venerable wisdom of the *(^#011 
viahJ^us to answer their ■ questions. They than at’the peril of life, whieh sliw liad 
wed earet'ully into the main qiarticnlai-s braved so lightly on the battle-field. Bhe 
er aid story; snd all tfa,ree came to tho signed a recantaUon, and her J^teuce'Was 
itoP. conclurion, that slie was innocent, commuted to perpetual imprls^ipenlk'i^v 
ietiig the impression she had produced on Two dtyia. and nights of solj^tle mpught 
^'fheiu, she caught, in her despahyat the ides back her .old convictiouS| and dispel^ her 
i^Jlmy mi^it be able to preserve herdifo'; new dQtdjts,,, JBleroply feeling was onS of 
dreadful duty devolved on thefii shame at having tmt'oed asida ni- a moment, 
her of this ho|ie. After the! “What 1 I'osolved,” she declared, “1 
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1 -esdved against tni% Let ine suffer my other places, wliere she ;iir«||'J^ed ujioq ns 
seiAihce at oace. rather,than encore what 1 the genaine Maid, she reatwid JSritm, v^nsre 
etidrain, prison* ^cwsa taken at her word, “she was raarried to, Monsieur, de Hemoiae, 
Oh the thirtieth o| May, fourteen hundred a knight;” and soon, after this “tiie said 


she was informed of her doom: To be burnt The Pore Vignier did not set muelt Talifo 
alire, that very day, in the markeitplace of on this ncord (and we cannot blame his 
.Ehtieu. For . a few moments the awfuli scepticism) untU the next year, sixteen hua- 

e^dow of death, so.sudden and terrible, was drcd and eighty-eiglit, when he happeued to 
ddll and black for her 4o tiear. She dine with a Monsieur des Armoises, Who, 
wept bitterly, and called aloud on the Great after the entertainment, gave hiqi the keys of 
Judge of Heaven to wreak instaftt vengeance the family library, where, to liis su:g}rise and 
on her enemies, and to save her from their delight, he stumbled ou ;»,*jnaiTiage contract . 
cruelty. But her courage soon retarned. between “Eobert des Armoises, knight, and 
pine in the morning she was placed in llm Jeanne d’Arcy, called Maid of Orleans.” Ihis 
Inpii^ian’s car and escorted to tlte market- confirmation of the Metz record satisfied liim. 
place by a party of Englisli soldiers. A lying' Monsieur Belepicrre then refers to soipo 
sermon was preached. She was bound to the. documents found at Orleans iu seventem 

{ •lie; a mock mitre was placed u[)on her! hundred and forty, which contain ohai’ges, 
wow, inscribed with the words, “H6r6tiqao under the j'cars fourteen liundred and thirty- 
Eclanse, Apostate, Idolfiirc,” and the wood live and fourteen hundred and thirty-six,- for 
was lighted. Her aslies were thrown into'money given to a messenger, who ‘‘brought 
the Brine. Meanwhile, the Cliarles whom ^ letters from .Tehauue^la Pucelle,” and to 
she had crowned was foi'getting all but him- , Jelian de Lils (that being the title by which 
self in his regal revels, and stifling conscience \ her brothers had been ennobled), “ to help 
for hle desertion of the high-minded m.aid in j him in returning to his sister.” There is a 
this, Company of dames and light maidens j third entry •“To ,Jeliaune Darmoiaes, as a 
with whom he was iu sti’onger sympathy. | jirescut, made to her on the first of August, 
This is the account which the ordinary, fourteen humlretl and thirty-nino, after the 
historical authorities give 8f the end of Joan delii)eration of the-council of this city, for the 
of Arc; but a few old records exist at servlres rendei'ed by her at its siege; two 
Metz and Orleans, which tend to prove that hundred aud ten livres.” 

.alie was alive Jong after.the period of herj As a last dooumentai’y evidence, there is a 
reported martyrdom ; and, a short time .ago, pelitioii from her brother, previous to his 
these were collected and made the most of by, being eimoblcd in fourteen hundred and 
Monsieur Delepierre, in an interesting tract,' forty-four—a date contradicted by the Orj 
entitled Doute Historique (ilistoric Doubt). | leans charge, which was made in^ fourteen 
'When are we to take up again a fact in ' hundred and thirty-si.\. This petition repra- 
History, aud say to oui’selves. This is settled [ sents that “he*had lefD hie native place to 
beyond all dispute ? [join the king's service in company with his 

Ho begins by quoting the authority of the bister, Jeauuo la I’ucelle, with whom, up to 
Pi)re Vignier, an eminent antiquarian of th''|,the time of lier absence, and muce then liU 
seventeenth century. This investigator, the in-esent, he had risked his life.” 
while examining the archives at Metz, iu the Monsieur Delepierre also urges, that at the 
j'Car sixteen hundred and eighty-seven, found time of Joan’s rejiuted execution, in the year 
an entiy to the effect that, on the twentieth fourteen hundred and thirty-one, there was 
of May, fourteen hundred and tl^pty-six, “ La | a common talk that she was not d^d, but 
Pucelle Jehanne, who had been iu France,” | tliat the English had put .another victim in 
came to tb^ to^tt • a-t^d “ ou the same day i her place. Thus,*11*0 Chronicle of Metz, after 
oamober two brothers, one of whom was a' relating the story of her imprisonment, trial*. 
Icnight, and called himself Messiro Pierre, I aud burning, c»>neladc>^“aiusi qu’on leya- 
aiid the"'i^er Petit-Jehau, an esquire,” who! conte, car depuis le contraire u 6t6 prouvfi.” 
thought that had been dead j but, “ as | (As they relate, for tho coutmry has unce 
' ’ Mpn a»ihe^‘)thw her, they recognised her, as, been proved.) _ . , , 

tjbetu.** The document goes on to I He regards the period which elapsed be- 
Mat, cn -the next day, they took her to' Iween her condemnation and execution, aud 
Bofijelpn, and procured for her a hers#, a the extraordinary precautions which were 
pair of legmags, a cap, and a sword ; and! taken to conceal her, as colling for some ex-', 
‘‘the kaidrPuiaslle managed the horse very plauation. lie notices that seyei^al women 


ll'fftnoe; slie was idea- proceedings were tiikeu agaiast tliis Jeanne 
many eigps aa La PucelM Jehanne ties Amoi8|s,or de Hernioise, or Dhrmoises. 
de Ffani^ who had cojikecrated Ghorles at In conclusion, he consid,em,that tliese various 
EheiinB.^ Aiter going; ii^'jC^logna and ipauy iacta are only explicable on the sapposition 
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tbat^me young ^«m«a waa salatituited for 
her in the bumisg pyrb of Hooeniiuid fbatnlie 
;( oontinned a captive Ttnti:! the death td the 
Didce of Bedford in fourteen hundred and 
thirty-five, when ahe was released team 
prieon, and retomed to pass many more 
years in the world. 

.dseumlng the genuineness of the evidence 
thus adduced (but trustworthy critics have 
rqected it), there is little to prove that this 
Jeanne was' not one of the many impostors 
whom the chrcumstanees ofthetime produced; 
but one more successful than the rest. The 
mrsonatfiotai by Lambert Simnel, Perkin 
Waibedc, and otliters in- our time, are 
inst^es of credulity and deceit working 
together successfully. The state of Prance 
was so unsettled, and the circumstances 
of this case were sfj peculiar, that such 
a fhaud was easy. Many would be rea<ly 
to receive a clever impostor, without in¬ 
stituting any very curious investigation; 
and the brothers of Joan, if they were not 
themselves deceived, might be disposed to 
countenance a fraud which would increase 
their influence. Then, the cowardly sacrifice 
of the Maid would be a sufficiently delicate 
subject with the king and court'^rs for them 
to wish to hash it up. Besides, the Amazo¬ 
nian Joan was as much needed at the time of 
her death as she Wiis during her life. The 
enemy had been but feebly, incoherently 
repulsed. The forces she had set in motion 
were at work ; but they needed her strong 
will to urge them on. Do we believe that, 
having nearly burnt more than her fiugei-s 
over state aflairs, she gave them up, and 
ended her days as a corafortiible housekeeper 1 


ON THE CANA.L. 

STAGE THE THIRD. 

Akothee feverish night of lock-bnmping> 
roaring of small cataracts, and, this time, the 
puffing of a wheezy engine pumping water 
from a low reservoir into a high-level part 
of the canal, and we arose from our hold very 
' early to be conscious of the al>solute necessity 
of providing our morning’s breakfast. We 
had coffee, ani we ha^ stale bread; while the 
Stonrport larder had also stale bread, many 
pounds of the beef, and some^of the inferior 
tea, still on board.’•'But we were getting 
dainty—hungering, not exactly after the 
flesh-pots of that civilised Egypt we had left 
behiid us, but after rural luxuries, familiar to 
us iq^he pages of those poetical rliapsodists 
who’are never tired off singing the praises 
>of the country. Where were the nfew-laid 
where were the fowls that laid them ? 
"wjlrere were the antumnal fruits ? where was 
. Ine -delicate bacon t the cottfige-bread f the 
crwtfi M thick as paste i We were sensible 
ii»f*(ft»liag money in our pockets, and we 
aemanded to be fed; and we cemmlted Cap¬ 
tion Handle upon this important subjects 
akpeiienced commander would not 


US «,‘plaia; direct answSr, bnt encouraj^ ns 
witb th« bops of reaching s vUtage 
Upon a loeV lu about' ah hour, wh<hw ho' 
.thought, in all probabHity, we should get 
what wO required. He was onlv artfolly . 
Ponci^ing his ignorancS; for, familiar sa he , 
was with the line of routi^ .he knew less 
than an jnfant about the commercial pro- * 
vision-Bupplying^pabiIities.tif'th« towns and. 
htations on the canal, for the very sufficient 
reason he never had had-occasion to 
test them. His phantom promised village'' 
seemed to recede as we advanced, until We 
had almost given fit up, when we come upon 
it suddenly through a brid^d) about half-past 
six in the morning. A glance at the High 
Street showed us in a moment what a 8toii|;;r« 
hearted, fruitless place we had at last fall«a 
upon. It was nothing but a collection of 
thatched barns, with closed yellow curtains * 
and sleeping inmates; while the damp white 
mist came steaming along from the small 
silent church, making, at best, a cheerless 
picture in the eyes of two hun]^ travellera 
The crowing of a distant cock only added 
to the melancholy idea of hopeless soli¬ 
tude. We turned with heavy hearts and 
retraced our steps over the bridge to the 
barge, to reyiroach Captain Baudle with 
his perfidy. On the towing-path, we came 
full upon an old .man carrying two large 
pails of fresh milk, just drawn from a 
group of cows now standing empty in the 
neighbouring meadows. Our desire to pur¬ 
chase some of this precious fluid was treated 
with mooily silence, not to say surly con¬ 
tempt ; and, when we offered a pnee gradually 
rising until it reached the height of one 
shilling a pint, with no visible effect upon the 
holder, we felt very much mcliued for a little 
highway robbery. We were only saved from 
this crime by the interference of our deceitfio) 
captain, who told os tlie milk belonged to 
the carrier’s master in the town, and that it 
was “ as good as the place of the mon wur 
worth, if he dared to sell a thlmblefhi" 
The mau might have told uS this himself, if 
he had not been a boor. 

We went ea to the lock, and found a cot¬ 
tage where two loaves of bread, a blacking--' 
bottle, some hearthstone, and n few balls of' 
worsted were displayed {in the windbw; and,' 
after knocking hopefully at the 4^^ it was 
slowly opeuea by a youth, who ttbod* across 
the step as'if to impede our entof^ce, while a 
middIe-agedwoman,mo8tprobabtyhi8mQ|;|Htr> ' 
sat upon her chadr by a table ip tfiie 
without taking the slightest notice Of two 
wealthy and anxious customers 
that our canal journey had brou^ hk ato- a 
land wlierethe ordinaryrelatiaiu.of^yerand' 
seller were reversed; wbm% lockjesl 

upon as a favour granted wheh 4 p)ll^el^a'B 
sold ; as qp ' obligation incumcl wlltf^^dn 
arUole. well allowed to purohassidr- We, 
Vere at a respootfiel distance by the 
owners Of the eott^O-sbop oti the canal' 
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biittk, iipd graeioosly allowed .to buy a few 


ever ace«m 


V Peto, or 


board tbe Stourport. > We managed to make our worthy commander from dddi 

a. tolerable brealuaet trith oar purdiaaes^aud before us, with his offers tb.the obmp^^ 
Cuddy distingtdshad himsu^f Tmticularly by almdst every hour of the day. Ney«|i^ '<^ 
the manner in Vhieh. he made a number of we mention to the captain, that the„^f$ril^^ 
eg^ supply t!)e ^]^kuoe of milj^ in the coffee, was making a wide mreuit without 
Captain Baadle mmeed on, and regarded ns'progress through the country; never did 
jnth a’.half'fitherj^ interest, at 14 ^ same come to'one of those gradual, step by.i^p, 
e^e that he felt we were proUhms which he rises in the ground, and an expensive 
should never be able to solve. staircase of locks ; without being told wmt 

The caplin always spokw of the “ Coom- this great unknown contractor had offerai/' 
if ^®y Stood bodily before him in to do. > 

the p^oua of one or two individuals, and “ You see, Must'r Oily,” said the capii^^', 
not,as a pure abstraction which he had no “ what this coompany wants is another tom* ' 
pericmal acquaintance with. He must have nel, runnin’ under that groun’ yauder, ad*^ 
had a pretty fmi* idea, too, of the number ef cutting off sixleon looks at once.” 
shareholders, by the way in which he reck- “ An expensive job, Captain,” I replied, 
oned a dead horse as a loss to them of only “Must’r Oily,” he continued impressively, 
fonrpenco a-|dece. Captain Handle’s life had ” this mon told the coompany they’d save it 
not been very eventful, nor his experience in twenty year, an’ he oflered to do it tor a 
very wide, and he was, consequently, rather million an’ a ’arf.” 

limited in his topics of conversation. His “ Who is this man, dealing in such lai^e . 
stories were, not numerous, and his mind sums?” asked Cuddy, 
seeiuod to run very much upon three or four “ Well, he be a lock-keeper, "William,” said 
ideas, which he clung to with characteristic the captain. 

pertij^city, as being his only holds upon the 1 eiideavoiRrod to explain to our com- 
paaf. mander (but with no effect), how gladly many 

His son, the straw-haired boy, had, some contractors would have uudertskeu the pro¬ 
years ago, fallen into a locK, along with the posed task for something considerably leas, 
horse that was towing tbe boat. The boy “ Noa, Must’r Oily,” he said ; “ a million 
sank beneath the auiniaf^ hat was got out an’ a ’aif is what he offered to do it for; 
after great diffienlty, the horse being drowned, an’he told the coompany it would be the 
The old man had to report at head-quarter.s, makin of ’em.” « 

as a matter of form, the nature of an accident Hy this time the sun was getting high in 
tlvat had caused tbe company the loss of a the lieavens, and we had finished' break-,' 
horse; and whether, anticipating a demand fast; while Captain Eaudle was now busy 
being made upon him for the value of the in dishing up an earrly dinner for himself and 
anipial, he bin with great difficulty arrived his men. This'consisted of large lumps of 
ajt.im exact estimate of the amount of indi- the boiled beef, mixed with slices of bacon, 
vtdnal loss to each shareholder, I cannot and all fried together in a pan. When jt 
tell; but he, certainly never missed an opportu- was put ujion a plate on the deck, by the 
nity of saying to me, when telling the story : side of an eight ponud mountain of bread, 

“ You see, Must’r Oily, it wur only four- the salt-box, and the pepper-box, it looked 
pence apiece, all round.”* so very fat. so very yellow, and so very 

, Another of Captain Bandle’s fixed ideas, greasy, that'Cuddy, who frames his conduct 
was a wondeHoI faitb in the abilities of a upon polite models, thought we ought, in 
brother who had recently died, and who ap- common courtesy to leave the boatmen to 
peared to have been the wild erratic genius enjoy their meaf undisturbed. Before hui 
of the fantily. , thoughtful suggestion could be carried inM 

“ Ah, ^qat’r oily,” said the old man, “ he execution, and vie had kisped off the barge, 
wurnbraya dldokun’and fighten’about.an’ on to the towing-path, under a bridge to 
.if any aum-tiiaid' anythin’ to him, •he could take a morning’s walk. Captain Baudle 

ft. knife. Heal', dear, he wur a tained us for a few minutes by a favou;^Uo 
ro 0 |||:'(^^, poor Bill; I’ve seen him stan’ question, which he always would put tO ns 
onV'f ead on a table dancin’ a ’ornpipe in when the Stourporl’s victualling systbdi was 
the a»^ke mad. Hut he never did ony'good in any way brought under our notice. ,, 
for h^Ml’, Must’r OUy j never ony good.” Tne captain felt a complete identity 
It was while m familiar conversation with interest witji his butcher, with whom he had ’ 
Captain Bap^ aUowiag him to convey his dealt for upwards of twenty-five years ; and j 
owajm^l of stories and ideas uninter- he was always asking neu what estimate wa j 
rapisc|i^,in ms) own way, that he made us could form of the probable extent of this 
acqaaiB^ with a wcat contract^,, whose great provision-dealer’s business. 
opeta^UKif onlyal^i^ todsvj^ope, would , “How mauv beasts d’ye think he Idllod 
have.^TpiUed in ^and money value last Tuesday 1” inquired the captain. 
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“T^o," % way of a wild answer. 

^ beiiiai* returned the captain. 

> H(W Biany on Friday J ” 

♦‘Tonr.” 

’"Tliirty-nine!* 

; And as fine as that beef on tbe plate 1 ” I 
iwiniretL 

'‘Ev*tj one,” xetamed the captain, in an 
o^bnnt of admiration ; adding, “ I can’t be 
nursed about wi’a lot o' small butchers, 

Uliiat’r oily.” 

Ijeaving the Stowport a little way beliind 
nai, we caught up to onr butty-boat—the. 
bai^e in advance—and made a more intimate [ 
acqtndntance with «ne of its men ; a cheerful,' 
pJjHNful giant, whom we had oi)served ^ in | 
■ W* distance, on many occasions daring 
. -tWh Ihst two days, gamboling upon the 
towiug-path. He was about six feet three i 
in height, not very upright in body, although 
not more than twenty-eight years of age; i 
and as red in the face as any North American 
Indian. He was dressed in very loose trousers, | 
tlie usual heavy boot, and a common white 
shirty which he wore igide open at the chc.st, '■ 
i pVd rolled up above the elbows. Everything 
that this giant did was rude, clumsy, violent,, 
energetic. He never walked quietly by I 
. the side of the horse, but Svas alw.aj'sj 
biuaking into a loose, stragcliiig run, throw-, 
ing his long and powerful legs wildly from 
side to side, and making an iron clatter upon 
the patWay that denoted an amount of we:u* 
sad, tear almost equal to the action of a 
hors^ giant seemed to have no fear of; 

a snn-strokc, for he coquetted with it like a 
salamander. The burning rays poured down ' 
^on his' face and nock, ina'.lng tliem shine' 
like a copper tea-kettle; yet the playful 
Titan kept plunging on ; .every bone in his ; 
body jolting as lie went. I do “not believe the' 
horse he was driving w.as naturally a reslivo 
, and refr.actory animal, except under a strong 
, sense of physical rivalry, which it felt by. 
the side of its driver. If it had only been | 
left al.one, it'would have gone on quietly, 
and steadily enough, after the fashion of its 
brother canaMiorsus ; or, with a feeble driver, 
it would have sabmilled with a dignified, 
space, oouilcious of superior strengt.li held 
bach by dp (liable *di3])0^tion. ilut the, 
brawny pant, wlio w.as yelling, shouting, ■ 
wi^-cracking, aud,*r;>ar-dfineing round its^ 
brad, presented the appenraucc of a foemaii;' 
and the noble animal ‘consequently started' 
against the bank, and would liave butted | 
its tormentor, if it had not been lield back 
by the checking power of the towing-1 
afraid that the mixturefof the, 
and the carter, presented in the' 

K m of nearly every.boatman, is not con-’ 
ve to the proper understanding of the' 
tore and character of hora^. ^ { 

Wb left .the cheerful giant struggling, 
■with his enemy, and walked ^n sbai-ply. 
"’'-Mt 4he aides of the field-bordered stream, It: 
at this rndBmBt of onr canal-existbnc^' 


that' some, demon whispered to Cuddy, 
* n fbtrl for dinner.’^ We were ^ver 
tmrtibttl^ly fond of bacon.; mad we be]^ to 
loathe eggs ; for we had him them to eat at 




onr breakfast, to drink in our cofipe, boiled 
and fried for our dinner, imd there Wiie still 
the j^rospeot of them before ps for oat next 
meal. For this reason, if for notliing else, we 
cultivates the idea of the .fo^ and began to 
ilook sharply aSout us ppospect of 

realising it. On we watdei€d fbr mjany 
miles by'tRe skie of the canal, tlie two barg^. 
following in our rear, glancing carefully 
right and left,»without comuig to any 
viTlngo or house, and without meeting any 
living thing. At last we reached a melan¬ 
choly caiial-side tavern; whei’e noliting 
was to he got but a very thin and smtr jde, 
and where we were -given to understand, in 
answer to our anxious itiquiriei^ that in those 
parts the common ham-fowl was a bird 
almost as scarce as the celebrated dfbdo. 

On .again we walked, With increasing 
.appetites and decreasing hopes, until we 
came upon tho village of Stoke Brewin, not 
far from the mouth of the celebrated IlUs- 
worlh Canal liinuel, through which we were 
to pass on board the StOurport.,, Stoke 
Brewin is one small cottage streo^' with 
many outlying barns ;—a village that Iffbes 
not covet patronage of strangers. Tlie first 
inquiiy wo made'I'esiHicting this ph.tntom 
fowl, was addressed to an old woman standing 
at the door of a tliatehcd hut. 

“ A vowl, measter ?” she aaked,ih astonish*. 
ment. “What,a live vowl?” ^ 

“ No, ma’am,” 1 said; “ a dead fowl, for 
cooking.” . 

“Head or alive,” said Cuddy, who was 
more desperate. 

*■ I’iu sure I (lo.an’t know, meastw,” re- 
Innieil tlie old woman; “ I doau’t thtpk otg- 
body be havin’such a thing in St(^e. 
con try of Al iist’r Edwards, at the comer.” 

I’hc corner alluded to was only a fpw 
yards oft) and w'c inado rapidly towards Mr. 
Eilwards’s cottage, lliere was Mr. Edwards, 
a fat man, sta 4 ,ding in the low doorway, 
shaking hi%, head at us as if we had * 
been vagrant tramps, or he had liefer 
heard of such a bird as a fowl during 
the whole of his village existence,, TurP- 
iiig our backs very quickly * ujm Mr. 
Edwards, we strode along the street 

until we ca,m^ to the village bato|fors, whose 
shop was a little larger than tw' StOttr||)rt ' 
cabin, and would pot have contained 
animal food if it had been filled to oV|imq^ 
ing.. it was ns clean as the ci^ei o^jja^td 


beast an hour after feeding-time. Not, t^miiap 
of anything was visible but a piece, of *lhet 
the size of a nut, upon whieh a 'dozen 
ravenous flies and a blae-hottla'^«d settled. 
This was a State , of things tw reo^lbted 
explanation, and We jnroceeded tbrqsm'^lhe 
shop and tdpped at tae. hdf-cnTtalMd door- 
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oiice opened, and <avr master of trite 
nho^^eronring pwt of-^e only leg of mutton 
upon the pretnieeii., ^ , 

"Two, shjjlinaa ,« ponnd fbr .that leg of 
mutton,’* said CntWy, without Ihe slightest 
hesitation; • 

“ said the man-,sulkily^ seeming to 
understand thOj^i^entrie but .very natural 
offer; ‘*th,erf,*1i>eint too mdeh ’ere fur my, 
fiiiu’ly, an* I itmx'ttill to ony mun,” 

^ Further higgling was useless, alid we left 
^his mockery of a shop, witlv the higiiway* 
robber part of our character agsun strongly 


measured tread throngv^lM/loD'g, dark 
tunnel. '• 

The place felt delightfiflly - e^ol^.'goii!^ in 


“I*tell’ you What, Cuddy,” I said, “a 
twe^y^pound note in one’s pocket at Stoke 
Browiu is not of so much use as a pipe-light. 
Wfi?d better declai-e on the parish.” 

. A few more steps brought us to the canal 
bank, where we foundanother foodless tavern 
stocked with the thin, sour ale ; and ns the 
Stourport and its butty-barge had not yet 
arrived, we entered tlie pale of mild dissipa¬ 
tion to drink ourselves into a better humour. 

“ I suppose Lundun bo very dool, now ? ” 
inquired the young lady who served us with 
the beer. 

“ Dull! ” almost shouted Cuddy, whose 
callautiy was quite gone ; “ the dullest street 
ni the dullest part of tlie city, at the dullest 
time of the day, and the dullest part of tlie 
year, is a bear garden compared wilh^tokc 
Browiii! ” * 

I started from the house upon betti’ing this 
speech, and W-as soon followed by Cuddy. 
■We found our friendly Stourport lying in 
the lock ready to receive us; and by this 
time w© understood the forethought and 
prudence displayed in victmalling the boat at 
Londqir with fifty pounds of beef, obtained 
from the ^at butcher who sacrificed a bun- j 
di4sd beasts a week. 

The boatmen were preparing for the pas- 
age of the Blisworlh tunnel (nearly two miles 
in ..length) an underground journey of an 
hour's duration. The horses were unhooked, 
and while standing in a group upon tiie 
towing-path, one of the child-drivers, a girl 
about six years of age, got in between them 
with a whip, driving them, like a young 
Amazon, right and left; utterly disregard¬ 
ing the< frantic yells of a dozen boatmen, 
and uoc^ly half a dozen family-boatmen’s 
wivet. All 1^ mouth of the tunnel were a 
number of mggers, waiting to be employed; 
tbeiy. chai*^ being one shiUlng to leg the 
boot.' tl^ough. We engaged oue of these 
kb^nren for our boat to divide the duty with 
oik « our boatmen; while the youth weut 
oveourd with tire horse. A lantern was put 
at the head of tlie boat; the narrow boards, 
like tailors*, ideeve-boards, were booked on 
lik^rojeqti^ pars,near the head; the two 
leggitfg men took their places upon these; 
sbnder platforois, kins upon their backs;! 
Md Ufla their feet horizontally against I 
toe vftll, they pniceedi^ to shot's us with' 


of water from the roof; and the nsna 
by springs which broke in at variowi.nll^ 
or the tumiol. The cooking on 
boats went on as usual, and our spaik 'hinm 
coiifiuedv and our air limited, wewerers^P^ 
with several flavours springing from 
amongst v^hich the smell of hashed inut^^ 
certaifily predominated. To beguile, t^> 
tedium of the slow, dark iourney-^to amtia 
the leggers whose work is feai-fuliy hai'd,,iu)4> 
acts upon the breath after the first quart«;| 
of a mile ; and above all to avail thcmsely^ 
of the atmosjiheric effects of the tunnel; tlk 
i boatmen »t the tillero nearly all sing, and 
our vocalist v/as the captain’s straw-haired 
son. 

If any observer will take the trnnblo tO 
examine the character of tlip songs that ob¬ 
tain the greatest popularity amongst men 
and womeu engaged id heavy and laboriottB 
employments, lie will find that the ruling 
favourite is the plaintive ballad. Comic 
songs are Imrdly knowp. The maid secret 
of the wide popularity of the ballad lies 
1 in the fact, that it generally contaiils a 
story, and is writtou in a measure that fits ' 
easily into a slow, drawling, breath-taking 
tuue which all the lower order's know; and 
j which—as far as I can find—^liaa never been 
' written or printed upon paper ; biit has beetr 
I handed down from father or mother to son 
' and daughter, from gcueralioti to generation, 
from the remotest times. The plots of theas 
ballad stories'are generally based upon the 
passion of love ; love of the most nopelea 
and melancholy kind; and the miioide of 
the heroine, by di'owuiiig iu a river is a poeti¬ 
cal nccurrciicQ as conuuuu as je<alou8y. 

Til ere m.ay have been a dozen of these 
ballads clmuted iu the Blisworth tunnel at 
the same time. The wail of our straw-haired 
singer rising, to our ear's, above the rest. 
They came upon our ears, mixed with this 
splashing of water, in di'owsy cadences,..and 
at lung intervals, likp the moaning of » 
mauiac chained to a wall. The effect lipon 
the mind was, ip this d,ark passage, to cren^ 
a wholesome belief iu tttfc existence of tadga 
m.oBses of misery, and the utter uothiaguea 
of the things of the ujtper world. , 

■We were apprised of the approack’"^.. 
another barge, by the strange fi_gu»e'“.bf''k 
boatman, who stood at the head witit Alight. 
It was necessary to leave off le^iig, for ; 
boats to pass each other, ana the leggiie|i» ' 
waited until the last'moment when a em->' 
cussion seemeda inevitable, and then sprang 
iustaiitaiieously, with singutar dexterity, on 
to the sides of their boats, pulling their 
uarrow plattbruis up inimediatiMy after them. 
The action of the fight in front of oar boat, 
produced a very mtastie shadow of our 












reetimbent bftMaaan-legger upon the ride well 
of the tnuneL At his two stuck out 
H yfri gontally ttm the edn of the les^ng- 
board, treading, one over the other, against 
the wall, they threw a sliadow of two arms, 
which seemed to be held by a thin oM. man 
—^nnother shadow of the same substance, 
({ent nearly doable at the stomach, who 
worked them over and over, as if turning, 
teo great mangle-handles with both hands 
iat the same time. 

Out dt the tunnel, we wei's again haunted 
by the idea of the phantom foul. On one 
Bvde yntS a fine ol^ granary, that might have 
been in Holland over a dyke, with cranes and 
horses; making some show of hfe, and on the 
other side were the thatched roots ol another 
feeble village. We ventured over the bridge, 
gi-aspiUg our despicable money in our bands, 
and found a small, ancient, lop-sided shop, 
which had, peradventure, heard in its time 
the tramp of (VomweU’s soldiers, and had 
seen the imb of the gnm Protector himself: 
over its window was a square stone Jet into 
the wall, bearing the date of Anno Dommi 
-sixteen hundred and twelve. This too was 
a venerable abode of stagnant commerce. 
We asked for somabuttei, but this could not 
be granted to us without an old man being 
consulted in the back-parlour, and after some 
wlittle delay, we were told that we could have 
one quarter of a pound, and no more; the 
reguuir consumption of the village, and the 
exact nicety of the supply, not allowing any 
very wide margin for hungry stiangers. 

common fowl being unknown lu this 
village, we returned direct to our boat, with 
*Our very scanty, but welcome purchases, and 
oomforied ourselves with another tea. Milk 
—our first milk for tv o daye—had been got, 
in the meantime, by one of the boatmen ; and 
idthough it had little but its freshness to 
recommend it, having been well skimmed (O, 
the deluding country'), we settled down 
too happy to get anything like milk, to be 
very fat^dioiis or discontented. 

On we still glided, gently and silently; 
through broad, deep valleys ; past the funged 
edges of woods; past sighting distant towns, 
and charclie^niong'‘t the bills and tiees; past 
dumps of bay-stacks and fatmhouse l»rns, 
lying deep below the instant meadows; 
and past lofty stone halls, and broad man- 
81011 % where the slender deer gambolled close 
to the open doorways, and the broad, flower- 
bordered flights of steps. 

While we were qpenly expressing our 
admiration of the prospect, which we might 
* With lustiee have done every hour fi’om 
>^(3pentford up to the present time, we had 
<$n opportunity of forming an ideH of a young 
boatman’s taste in female ueanly, and country-* 
houses. 

“ That ’s a nice gal,” said our straw-haired 
jsonag man, who was engaged dt the tiller ; 
aud' who drew our attention to a young 
woman driving a hoi sc along the towing-path. 




She was dressed iu a shortiwrigtiri, short- 
sklited, blue cotton frock, a pair of laeod-up, 
heavy boats,—a little less heayy than a boat¬ 
man’s boot,—and her bonnet was a (U^ted 
cowl that hung in Saps upon hsr riurniders; 
and formed a tunnel in front, at the dark end 
of which was her half-hidden face. 

To dc her justice, she wss clean, and not 
coarse ; she was youthfhl, sand may have been 
lovely in the young boatmanu eyes. 

“ YOU (.knew hen you young dog!" biii,*h| 
Cuddy and myself shouted to the straw¬ 
haired youth. „ 

“ She’s the nicest'gal on the 
our young boatman, evasively. 

“Who 18 she?" we asked. i 

“That’s her feyther,”he said. “Heowns 
that barge,” 

Many boats had passed us, fhom time .to 
time, belonging to small proprietors ; which, 
without lieing strictly family boats, in the 
most deplorable sense of the term, were 
worked by members of the same family, as 
in the case of this father and daughter. One 
barge that passed us was a bridal barge ; the 
proprietor-captain having that dw enteied 
upon the marriage state; and the funnel was 
ornamented with a bunch of white ribbons. 
The boatman never loses an opportunity for 
a little extra decoratjon ; and onr own Stour- 
jiort, in honour of our visit, displayed a 
couide of small, highly-coloured tin pictures 
of pinned with ribbon-streamers to our 
cabin funnel. 

“ Now,” the atraw-baired young man had 
previoubly said, “ we’io coomin’ to the finest 
house on the canal.” 

We looked out sharply to see the boat¬ 
man’s notion of the finest bouse ; having al¬ 
ready floated by many park-residences that we 
thought could scarcely be equalled, much less 
sui passed. It was as we expected. The 
finest house in the young boatman’s eyes, 
was a long, flat, small, county-gaol Ipc^ng 
building; very brazen aud va%ar in^ ap¬ 
pearance ; built with seveial coloured bricks, 
ami standing in the middle of the only low 
moadow-land we had passed for some time, 
its owner Ws a man who had made money 
in the whalebone trade (all honour to his 
ability and industry), and his whim was to 
have hU chief doorway bordered with small 
whale’s teeth; and to build # boat-house 
upon th^ canid-bank, the entnmee to which 
was under two large whales’ teeth. 

One noble mansion that -we passedt—very 
unlike the whalebone dealer’s priaee of 
letiremeut—seemed to stand upon tiie Jium- 
mit of a mountain of rich, dense titles. It 
was the home of one of the largMt «hin%- 
hoiders in the oanal company; and onr 
young boatman told us stopiee of alaiming 
deputations of distressed bi^eni«n vrait- 
ing upon tiie owner to soUoit roUei^ when 
frozen outliy the ice, which sometimes olosca 
the oanrila for wpel^ The boatme;^ even 
now, were beginning to upeodlate upon the 
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probable 'mildneaa or aeverity of tlio ap> 
proacWbg wiater-^a dreaded eeuson, when 
canal-li£a beoolaee nothing but days and 
nights of.exposure to dtiiting aleet, keen 
Tvinda, and heavy snow, or cold, soaking 
rain. 

Kbt far from Braunston in Norlhaniptou- 
siiirs (the head of the Ghrand Junction Canal), 
we came upon 4 small boatn^an’s village. It 
was the on^y place we had seen on ou* 
joui'uey where the people on the laud seemed 
DUid belong to the people on the*wa’er ; where 
everyboay knew everybody, and seemed glad 
to see everybody, and whena th9rc was some 
I 2 )rovudon made Ibr a boatman’s requirements 
, -~to say nothing of his hungry friends and 
visitors. 

'This boatman’s village consisted otdy of a 
few houses, all crowded round a lock and a 
t>ridge. There was a boatiuan’s bootmaker’s, j 
from the recesses of whose workshop came a I 
most deSfeuiog clinking of hammers closing 
livols up, showing cleaily the metallic 
character of the ai tide produced. There was 
a boatman’s tailor’s and hosier’s, with many 
paira of the bright blue thick worsted 
stockings shining tlirongh the small windov, 
and fustian trousers banging up outside the 
door, dancing in the slight breeze. Women 
were leaning over garden-rails in little front 
gardens on the towing-path, talking to boat¬ 
men ; while other women in barges were 
coming out of cabin-doorways to join in the 
conversation, followed by children, wlio ap- 
' peared one alter the other, as the first gut 
out of the way of the second, and the socuud 
of the third, like the figures that come 
tlirough an ai-ohway on the top of the aato- 
' maton toy-clocks. One precocious young 
' boatman, aged eight] years, dressed in the 
I mo.sl approved style, with jacket-waistcoat, 

' trousers, and cap, was attending to a large 
horse, and sujiermtending the pi ogress of bis 
father's barge through tho lock-gates. 

I Inquiries were being mado on laud and 
water respecting journeys, families, relations, 

1 cargoes, provisions, and persons passed on 
, the road j while Captain Handle emerged 
from the Stourport cabin, ami asked two 
women standing at the door of the tailor's 
wlieu he might expect the new plush waist¬ 
coat they liM got in hand. Close to tho lock- 
' galea, was a long low-roofod tavern, grocer’s. 

' 11 od buteher’Sj all in one, kept by a female rela 
. tion of our (totumander. We left tlie barge in a 
body along with the cheei-ful giant aud two of 
the butiy-boat crew, to try tlie sti-ength aud 
flavour of the tavern’s best ale. We entered 
a long room, with a very low cellihg,* old 
diatnond-pansd, leaden-framed windows, con¬ 
taining sea^ an enormous kitcheu-range, 
clean deal kitchen-tables, and a tall cluck in 
a mahogany case like a small wardrobe. 
Through a door at the end was seeu the 
grobery department, communicaling with, 
and terminating in, the butcher’s shop. This 
passage Tormed sutm n ’tempting vista of food 


that we could not delay % monoeut, and, 
leaving the boatmen to dvibk their ale, we 
rushed through, and immsdiately purchased 
several pounds of beefsteak. Ws returned 
to the Stourport, rich in the prospeet of a 
good supper (wUh''ut bacon and eggs), and 
wore more contented than we hod wea for I 
some hours. 

We glided on through more valleys, ligfetfed 
by a golden moou that shone brightly 
upon the slopes of yellow com. Captain 
Handle took his place once more at the 
tiller, still in his shirt sleeves, and we 
observed an unusual glow upon bis fao^ 
aud a strange jaunty appearauce'about his 
cap. The straw-haired young man, in walk* 
ing to the other end oi the" boat, along the 
tarpaulin’s backbone—a task, at any'time, 
almost equal to tigbt-rope dancing—displayed 
a little more hesitation thou usual, and a 
little less certainty of footing. It soon be¬ 
came evident that the ale at the boatman’s 
village tavern, had caused Captain Handle , 
aud Ilia son to feel an agreeable elevation of 
spit its—especially the^aptaiu. 

“ Take care, captain," I said ; “ lake care, 
or you’ll fall into tho canal.” 

The captain did not immediately reply; ' 
but smiled Jr.aduaUy all over his face, cloaiug 
one eye, half closing the other, and st'iU 
swaying lery loosely and easily to and fro. 

“’Av’ I made you coumfor’ble, Must* 
Oil’ ?’’ 

“ You have licbaved to us,” I said, “like a 
father.” A remark in which Cuddy cordially 
joined. 

“ Bless you, William,” returned tho captain, 

“ I’ll do all I can fur you.” ^ 

Captain Handle happened to &ect bis 
attention at this moment to the moou 
which shone‘full iu his face, making it 
glow like a largo red apple. Some shadow 
of an old song, containing u scrap of dussical 
leai ning, must have come across tho poetical 
side of the captain’s character at that moment; 
for he turned iu me, jerking his head on one j 
side, and pointing to the great luminary over 
his shoulder with a motion of his thumb, and 
said in a tone of quiet admiration: 

“ Bright Phuebe !—Must’ ’Oil’!—bright 
Phosbe !J» • e ^ 

After we had fully enjoyed this sudden 
and nnexpecteti outbm the captain’s poe¬ 

tical fancy or memory, CiAUy suggested^ the 
immediate preparatfou of supper; and Ok- 
presacd a wish tiiat it should consi^ of st«i||c 
and onions. This dish, coarse aud vulgaif as 
it sounds, is a secret favourite of all men, 
from fleers to peasuiits, and derives so 
additional charm from the fact, that aooord- 
ing to the settled rules of good soriety, it oan 
only be indulged in silent solitude; in inacces¬ 
sible garrets, ubrmits’ caves, or on the middle 
of Ralisbury plain. 

No Boonfir was Cuddy’s wish made known, 
than the captain metgiiM the tiller to his sou, 
and plunged into the small cabin to prepare a 
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The elaborate process of cooking took 
time; but it came to an end at 
[U and we were gratified by Captain 
tCJJEtjMidle’s annonncemeat th^ sapper . was 
ready, this time dished up in the cabin. "We 
deseeded to find the small place lighted up 
with a bright, fierce, white-heat fire, hhat 
roared up the funnel. like the devoted 
Shadrach and Abediiego, we entered the fiery 
fdniace. Captain Handle withdrev; to take 
his place again at the tiller, and we sat down 
to indulge in our choseu meal. Caddy upou 
the edge of -the bed: I eat upon the cabin- 
bench, wdthiu a foot of the savage glare 
of the stove. Wb had scarcely served out 
our respective portions, when Cuddy com¬ 
plaint of a sense of fuiness iu his head, and 
f locked towards the small doorway, and saw 
it nearly closed up with Captain llnndlo’s 
short, fat legs. There was no taming the 
fire, the heat must have been above anything 
ever borne by pnddlers at an iron-works, and 
I felt wHli Cuddy strong symptoms of ap- 
proaObing apoplexy. In less than another 
minute ^ladrauh aud<Al>edncgo gave in, and 
rushed from the fiery furnace like a pair of 
frightened salamanders, through Capuiiu 
Handle's legs into the grateful, ^pen air, once 
more under the glimmer of the harvest moon. 
The remainder of our feast was handed to us 
upon the yjoop. 

Soon after this we reached the gangiug- 
houae at Brauustou, where the Grand Junc¬ 
tion Canal begins ; and we took leave of our 
butty-boat and the cheerful giant very cor¬ 
dially, tlieir destination being along a branch 
to Stratford-on-Avon. 

c We glided on to the Warwickshiro canals, 
and pateed another night iu dreamy contests 
with locks. In tlie mornibg we entered the 
highly fashionable town of Leamington, in 
our shirt-sleeves, peribrming a toilet, open to 
the observation of every gay lounger and 
taker of the waters. Lazily for us the 
hour was four in the morning, and the part 
of the town which we passed tlirough 
might have been the commonest quarter of 
Hoxton, for any signs there were of the 
fashionable dwellings and the fashionable 


existence of this highly favonrite English Spa. 
'J^ere was r row of small, shabby houses 
upon the canal bank; . a policeman in the 
London uniform, t^lrT'looked *at ua for a few 
momemts in sjlS'echlea^ wonder, and then 
dllappeared down a narrow atreet; a carry¬ 
ing ^p 6 t, where we rang up a man, swung 
out A Wge'crane, tore open the tarpaulin, 
and landed a hogshead of sugar, which had 
■jj^arboured wasps, to our great annoyaVice, for 
■H^e last two days. We then glided slowly and 
up 0 u our journey, , 

nd the diattmt outskirtu of the old city 
ar^ck; past more parks 5 Up more 
[oek-atiurcaaes; along a tree-bordered level; 


under more old red-bricked bridges ; within 
sight of ancient country-houses with old 
crumbling walls inlaid with 4bnber, once 
perhaps palaces, but now descended to farms, 
under whose old imiuled roofs - William 
Shajfcspearq may have drunk and feasted 
or over whose broad acres that unscrupulous 
dritmatift may have shot game without a 
licence; past black, smckie-^rimed, town- 
stamped boys, angling in -the canal; past 
groups afell-fjivoured, smoking, half-arnukejj,, 
men-youths,—a mixture of the factory-hand^ * 
the dog-fauqjer, and the fighting-man; with¬ 
in sight of high'viaducta, over which fly the 
hard-breatlqng engines—an9 clattering %raine 
have passed and repassed us on each aide a 
Jiundred times during our slow journey ipast 
a coal-dust looking towing-path, and under a 
sky of smoke; pnst tall ^imneys and dingy 
gas-works; down another staircase of black 
locks, opened by a poor, active, grimy girl- 
child nol more than ten years of age j past 
groups of demon-looking men who grin at us 
with white teeth from coal-heaps, and the 
wliito, roaring mouibs of furnaces.; past 
backs of myriad-windowed factories, whose 
glass is broken, and imdur whose walls lie 
green, sickly pools of stagnant water; past 
a dozen grimy boys with largo set jaws and 
shrunken arms, and legs, bathing amongst the 
floating dead dogs and factory scum of the inky 
c.anal; past all this and more, and wo leave 
the romance and beauty of our three days’ 
journey far, in idea, behind us, to glide to onr 
final destination underthe overhanging sheds 
of our company’s carrying wharf, in tne very 
heart of the town of Birniinghara. 

Thus ended our canal journey. We shook 
hands with Captain Handle, the straw-haired 
young man, and the two able-bodied, boat¬ 
men and w'ent our way, leaving onr puzzled 
commander under the mystery of our unex¬ 
plained preserco, talcing away much our-, 
selves that nill be to us as a dream in after 
years. 
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HIOHLY PEOPER! 


It is often remarked by our neighbours on 
the Continent, and it is seldom denied among 
ourseiveB, that we are a nation of grumblers. 

* Grumbling letters to the editor, for example, 
and gruttinling articles in support of those 
lettei's, form two of the characteristics 
■which are peculiar to English newajiapers. 
Grumbling speeches, a^aiii, in virtue of their 
steaily burden of comidaint, secure a favour¬ 
able reception for those patriots at our public 
meeting who have no oratorical rucoiu- 
mcndaiions of any sort to give them a per¬ 
sonal claim on the attention of an audience. 
Ami a grumbling conversation is well known 
to everybody as the safe neutral ground on 
which two Englishmen,* strangers to each 
other, can generally contrive to meet with 
the completeSt sense of ease and comfort. 
Unquestionably we are a race of grumblers; 
and grumbling is one of the very few 
national defects which \vc happen to be clever 
enough to discover for ourselves. 

To do us justice, however, there are SQmc 
few snbj’ects of pnljlic importance to the dis¬ 
cussion of which we are always ready to 
apply ourselves in a spirit of the most un¬ 
questioning contentment and approvaL The 
great and general improvement in the c m- 
dition of society ; in its principles and prac¬ 
tice ; in its stores of knowledge, its habits, 
manners, and modes of thinking, is one of 
these subjects. There is hardly any public 
means of loudly congratulating ourselves on 
our own progress which we have not tried ; 
and it may fairly be added, that our exul¬ 
tation in this matter is not without its solid 
fonndation on reason and on truth. We 
have, in mimy most important respects, ad¬ 
vanced resolutely, industrioualyf and honour¬ 
ably from a state of past darkness to a state 
of present light. Mo thoughtful man can 
look ba(^, even throngh no longer a period 
than the last fifty years, without thanWuIly 
acknowledgiug that the English nation has 
been, up to this moment, both politically and 
socially, a notable gainer. 

But, while we freely assert our right to 
take some laredit to ourselves for the progress 
that we have indisputably made, tve must by 
no means be dispos^ to deny timt many— 
far too many—more victories BtUl remain to 


be won over the barbarous forces led by 
those three rampant commanders, General 
Ignorance, General Prejudice, and General 
Folly. Probably, the moat dangerous national 
fault, of the moral sort, which we can now 
commit is to look too complacently at what 
we have done, and thei'eby to tall into the 
error of forgetting too readily all that we 
have still left to do. Strong as it has 
become, the new life of the nation, in this 
age, is still beset base infirmities and 
lamentable weaknesses which its constitu¬ 
tional vigour has yet to throw off. Hardly a 
week passes without some event happening 
which, for*tho moment, staggers the belief 
of Englishmen in their own progress, and 
warns them that they have not gained 
ground enough, even now, to warrant any 
slackening of their pace on the forward 
march. An occurrence of this kind—^private 
in its nature, but lending with the strictest 
directness to certain useful conclusions which 
may fairly be claimed as public property—^has 
recently come within our own knowledge. 
We propose to give it general notoriety in 
these pages, because we believe, on the 
grounds just‘stated, that its exposure can 
hai’diy foil to be productive of some public 
good. 

Some little time siuce, a gentleman, well 
and widely-known to the public as an excel¬ 
lent mauager of a theatre and an actor 
standing deservedly in the foremost rank of 
his profession ; equally well known among a 
large circle of friends and acquaintances, as 
an honourable man, in the strictest and the 
highest meaain| of tlfbse words—Mr. Alfi^ 
Wigan—sent his son, aged eight years, to he 
educated at a dbrtain schooL The boy 

was happy and cornfortabi^md was getting oa 
with his learuing to his father’s satufawon, 
when, one day, the master of the school caUed 
upon Mr. Wigan, to say that he had just &und 
out tlie nature of that gentleman’s profes¬ 
sion, and that, as a necessary oonsequenee 
of the discovery, he could no longer con¬ 
sent to number among his scholonl Mr. 
Wigan’s son. Mo shadow of objection was 
advanced agaifist the boy. On the contrary, 
the schoolmaster admitted that he was as 
good and sas gentlemanly a boy as he had 
ever met with. But the school was a genteel 
school; the oonuection was a genteel con- 
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nection.; and a fatal injury might be done apd respect of every decent man in tJiis 
to the character of the ebtablisliiaent if the country—was outlawed by another private 
fact became generally known that its walls school under precisely similar circarastanees, 
contained the son of an actor. Further These examples have come to us. We have 
questioning elioited that the schoolmaster, in not sought them out. If we chose to make 
his akrm ior his own rejiutalion, had taken inquiries, we have no doubt that many more, 
Time by the forelock, and had not waited equally disgraceful to the age we live in, 
until any actual objections had emerged from might be eiisily produced. But there is no 
the genteel connection, lie was nut, how- need to heap inetanccs on instances. It is 
ever, on tliat account the less certain that the sTjARciontly dishehrtening without seeking 
i objections would in course of time arise. Ilis further, to have discovered even three private 
i conclusions in this respect were sliareil, and schools only,* in three different parts of Eng- , 
his coui-se of conduct apiiroved, by bis hind, the genteel patrons of which impose 
brother-in-law, who also kept a [irivate school; on the proprietor, ijho exists by their custom, 
and be had, tbei'eroce, only to reiterate his a species of treatment of tiie children of 
request, that one of his best pupils should be actors which would be inexcusable if applied 
removed from his school, on this one ground to the cbildi'en of felons. We hope, and believe, 
only—that the boy was an actor’s son. for the credit of our country, and our civilisa- 

We arc not disposed, in noticing this tion, that such ))eo]>Ic as these so ehumcfiilly 
business, to waste too many words on the ignorant of the first Ohristi.an duty whioli » 
schoolmaster. If he felt for himself, when he each man owes to his neighbour—are com- 
was in Mr. Wigan’s presence, one-filtielb part parativcly few in number. But, even aa- 
of the contempt which wc feel for him, his sinning this, how lamentable a capacity for 
sense of self-degradation must have been doing harm lies lurking in that mean nibio- 
complete. Compare the conditions on which rity ! how vilely the little, little reptile can 
this o’edient servjuit of the genteel das-ses sling! how widely the taint that tells of its 
i gets hi.s bread with the conditions on n Irch existence reeks up from tiie groun'l, and 
1 a sweeper of crossing.? gets fn's bread—and j spreads through the atmosfihere ! What 
! sec bow immensely the balance of creditable | amount of nuiral and intellectual progress 
: independence turns against the man with [have some of our countrymen, our well- 

ihc birch, and in favour ‘jf the man with Nressed, well-connected countrymen, made, 

, the broom! It is no doubt hard, in the [since the bad bye'gone time when actors 
: first heat of indignation, to abstain from; were refused tlie rites of Christian burial ? 

I assigning to the schoolmaster rather more Here is the wicked spirit of that wicked old I 
i than bis own insignificant share in the social jircjiidice alive still among some of us, I 
! outrage. But a little calm reflection in the latter half of the nineteenth century. ! 

j soon seta him in Ins proj'icr place, and even j There is something portentous in the hare dis- ! 

suggests a reasonable doubt whether it is covery that such people exist. How far behind j 
Strictly right to speak of him as a schoid- the age they live in are they in other matters 1 I 

master at all. Looking to the motive which In what rocky fastnesses do they lie hid ? | 

1 produced his visit to Mr. Wigan, is it not Is the ducking of witches one of their j 

j fitter to consider him .IS a small tradesman I favomite amusements 1 Would they fly with 
wlio keeps, not a school, but a little know- shrieks if tJiey saw a ste.am-cngiuc ? Where 
Jedge-shop, and ivho is horribly afraid of is Doctor Livingstone ? Whore are all tlio 
offending, not his connection, but Ids ciw- oilier miasioiiary travellers ? Here are the ! 
tomers 1 Surely anger is too large an emo- heathen about us, somewhere or other in I 
I tion to be stirred up by such a very small this country, and no Society for the Propa- j 
man. Surely it is a waste of attention to gation of the (jo.spel At Home, to find them ! 
bestow much notice upon such an e.\treinely out. . j 

trifling smear on the garments of civilised It will not be amiss to turn, for a moment, 
humanity as tiiis. ' * fi-om these private schools and their cue- 

But the aspect of iJie matter, as it regards [ tomers, and to note the wholesome con- 
Iho connection (or customei-s) of whose trast which the practice of our public schools 
inexpressibly prejudice.? the school-! presents, in this very matter of the cduea- 

maater (or small tradesman) is only the un-j tion of the, sous of actors. Here are two 
savoury mouthpiece, suggests cousideratious'examples winch will strike everybody—Mr. 

I of a more serious kind. It would give us Macremly and Mr. Charles Kean. Mr. Ma- 
pleasure, if w’o could fairly {lerauade our- cready w'as the son of an actor, and wa.? 
selves that this was an isolated case, anti that educated at Rugby. Mr. Charles Kean 
tlie broiher-ia-law, who would have acted was the sou of an actor, and was e<ln- 
like him under similar circumstances, were cated at Eton, All the advantages which 
tw’O exceptional proprietors of private schools, those two admirable schools could offer, 

I Unfortunately wc happen to know that the were as fully, freely, and fairly bestowed 
instance of Mr. Wigan’s son is not a solitary on these two actors’ sons, os on the sons 
inatance. The little daughter of l(lr. Phelps of any other men, peers or commoners, 
—•whose management of Sadler’s Wells who were educated with them. A public 
Theatxe hoe entitled him to the gratitude school cau afford to be independent of 
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the ta-ejndices of iadividuala. A public 
school does not appeal for a reputation to 
this parent or to that parent: it appeals to 
the nation. Its masters hold a public trust, 
and not a private speculation. Take your 
son away, or leave him here—which you 
please. Every boy in this school has ^is free, 
fair, equal chance among his fellows. We 
have the right hand of welcome iijpt as ready 
for the son of an actor, as. for the son of an 
ni'chbishop. No small social animosities 5)f 
yours, or of any man’s, Bhall^wo|n» their way 
into this place. In school or out of school, 
wo liave one rule here to wljicb all parents 
and all boys must confoftn, or leave us—the 
rule of Pair I’lay. That is the language 
which a public schoolmaster could hold 
to-morrow to any parent in England, who 
raUed a cruel, and senseless objection 
I, against the reception of any welI-conduc‘ed 
I boy as a pupil of the school. Where is “ the 
I proprietor of a select establishment for 
i young gentlemen,” who can take the same 
lestilute ground ? It is in the very nature of 
his speeulalion, that it places him at tlic 
mercy of the parents. If tliere were no 
other objection to private schools tlian the 
objection which this fact implies, surely the 
case against them, even thus far, rests un¬ 
mistakably on a practical fonudiition. 

A prejudice against the stage merely, is a 
prejudice which we c^i pity ami pass hy. 
I>at a prejudice against the stage which 
asserts its ignorant distrust of actoi’s by 
cruelly fastening itself on innocent children, 
by meanly grudging them their education, and 
.by pitilessly enueavouiing to deprive lliein of 
a {dace in society at the very outset of life, is 
I .a prejudice for wliich we have no mercy. 

! Bigots of this class are past reproof and pa.st 
argument. It would indeed be monstrous 
to suppose that the question wanted any 
arguing at all To say that Mr. Wigan’s 
son and Mr. Pheliis’s daughter are the 
children of gentlemen, and have a right and 
claim to be etiucated along with the children 
of any other gentlemen in this empire, let 
them be whom they may, is about equivalent 
to saying that two and two make four. 

Our hope of ever seeii^ the scandal 
abolished which is cast upon our social 
system hy such proceedings as are here 
disclosed,'does not de{)end upon any such 
desperate prospect as the possible letting 
in of light upon minds which have no 
capacity for receiving illumination. Mean 
class prejudices of all kinds are only finally 
scattered and disposed of when they come 
into collision with the sense of the nation at 
large. This sense is represented, in th6 ques¬ 
tion of education, by the system of our public 
schools; and a general extension of that 
souml, libera], and thoroughly independent 
system, in the future, seems to us to offer the 
only hopeful prospect of effectually reforming 
the gross abuse which is here exposed—to' 
say nothing of other abuses into the aiaenssion 


of which'we need not enter at present. A 
growing distrust has arisen of late years in 
the popular mind towards private sohools. 
No very long time has elapsed since their 
shameless charges were publicly oomroented 
on, in the strongest terms and in idl direc¬ 
tions. At this moment, their system of 
education is being subjected to a public test, 
and is not answering that test to the national 
satisfaction. The facts disclosed in these 
pages^will certainly not tend to improve their 
char.'icter in the estimation of any fair- 
minded judges. Upon the whole, the chance 
does not seem hopelessly remote that the 
next move in education may .be a move 
towards the extension df public schools, and 
towards the consequent extinction of preju¬ 
dices which, exceptional as we trust they 
may be, are nevertheless, so long os they 
exist at all, a disgrace to our country and our 
time. 

We are not putting this matter forward as 
Mr. Wigan’s private grievance or as Mr, 
Plielps’s private grievance. The names of 
those gentlemen have been frankly mentioned, 
because their appearance here runs no risk 
of being misundeistood, and because the 
sympathy which we offer to thorn, and which 
we i'eliev^ our readers will offer to them 
also, is such sympathy as men of high 
character may honourably accept. We bring 
this matter forward, not as the grievance of 
ttt'o individuals, but as the grievance of 
every man among us who has an interest in 
seeing the reputation of his countrymen for 
common inteiligeuce, and common decency of 
fooling, properly raainlaiued. 


'I’lTE PEOFITS OB’’ A HOLIDAY.- 

Findino himSelf in {ioe session of a holiday, 
Samson Brown, an arid man of business— 
comfortable, lint not a Crmsus—betook him- 
seli by rail to a village not many miles dis¬ 
tant from London. He inquired at the station 
whetlier there were return-tickets that com- 
mamled a {leriod of three or four days ; but, 
receiving au answer in the negative, he paid 
his second-class fare down, entered a carriage, 
and sighed to think how his liabilities would 
be renewed i^hen, ills holiday exjdred, ho 
once more sought the great metropolis. He 
Bubmittei), however, to Fatc^ and was soon 
absorbed in tiis favouti^ paper. 

When,* startled {n the'HBdst of one of the 
most interesting articles in the Economist, by 
a harsh shout announcing the arrival of the 
train at the ilesired station, Samson Brown 
alighted from the <carriage, his first tliought 
was^o stroll about the vUlage, and ascertain 
the nature of the accommodation which it 
present sd. All he knew about the village 
was this: it^ stood a very little way down 
in tho {lage of the month’s Bradshaw Qvhich 
he had borrowed from a friend), and con- 
sequeutfy it could be reached at a very small 
expense. 
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Soni« jears ago, a philosopher ascertained 
that there was nothing to M seen in the 
country, save a field and a gate; and 
Sanason Brown, being a disciple of this philo- 
■opher, thought Utat the field and the gate 
might as well be seen cheaply as at heavy 
(KlBt. 

The object that first struck his eye as he 
roamed through the village, was a neat white¬ 
washed cottage, of the ornamental species, 
with ail the shutters clos«^. In front/if the 
domicile was a neglected garden. 

Strolling further on, Samson Brown ob¬ 
served that there was scarcely such a thing 
as an unocoupied messuage or tenement in 
the place; yet therl were houses infinitely 
worse-situated and worse-looking than this 
deserted dwelling. As a stimulus to tliuught 
he rubbed his dun, and its touch remimled i 
him, th.it ho was as yet unshaven. He had; 
therefore a pretext for calling on the village- j 
kirher ; and, placing himself under the care : 
of that distinguished artist, ho ]iut several' 
questions relative to the mystery that now j 
occupied his mind. I 

The barber stated alK lie knew about Ihe ] 
matter in a confidential tone, tliat was higldy 
flattering to Samson JtiMwii. For a teii- 
puii’ note he would not have 8.ai^ as luiieh 
to the best friend lie had ever known; 
but he poured it all fortli gratuitously inio 
the ear of Samson Brown, wliom he had 
never before seen in bis life, and whose coun¬ 
tenance expressed nothing but unmitigated 
astuteness. j 

According to the information of the com¬ 
municative shaver, the cottage iii question was 
troubled. People liad been invited to live j 
there for nothing, ami, ov^n on these very, 
I'easniiable terms, had been unable to remain, i 
in conseqtienoe of the strange, noises tliat j 
abounded in every room, more csiiecially the \ 
first-floor hack. Doors opened without visible I 
cause, and shut with excessive audibility. | 
Crockery and glass had a strange knack of, 
rattling and Jingling on tlie lalJes, and on the; 
stairs might be heard the rustling of that 
peculiarly stiff silk, which is nw^er v.oru 
now-a-days, but was much in vogue among 
wicked old ladies in the last century. 

Amed with^hesc fonpidablr facts, Samson 
Brown proceeded to the ollice of the village 
house-agent, which was 6itunte(\,m the High 
Street; and, afterU^’shortest po.«isible pre¬ 
face, asked what the rent of the avoided 
cottage. The sum retpiired by the agent was 
ridiculously small, when te.steij by the appear¬ 
ance of the domicile ; but it was perfectly 
exorbitant conipiu'ed with the sum proposed, 
in his turn, by Samson Brown. " 

^ifllie agent allectcd indignant surprise, but 
^8 quailed ill a moment by the ^licrcing 
gia^f'witli which Samson Brown eyed him 
whin he said: 

i^WelJ, small as my offer may be, it is 
Detter tlian nothing, and you know trery well 
thatj even at the rate of nothing per annum,' 


more than one person has refused to occupy 
those suspicious premises. Don’t smile ! you 
are perfectly aware that the cottage has 
the reputation of being troubled—that’s the 
expression—troubled.” 

Here, the agent exclaimed with well- 
affected warmth: “ I should very much like 
to know who dares to pro]iagate such a mull* 
clous rumotir 1 ” 

“ As every one in the village has sufficient 
courage for that exploit—though not suffi¬ 
cient to live ti tlje house—^your wish may be 
easily gratified,” replied Samson Brown, with 
tlie meat provoking coolness. 

“ Well,” obaervedf the agent, in a concilia¬ 
tory tone of voice, “ I admit tliat there are 
many foolish people hereabouts, and foolish 
peojile indulge in foolish superstitious; but 
men of sense, my dear sir,—men of the world 
—like you and me-” 

“Stoji a moment,” said Samson Brown, 
“don’t put you and me together. Yon and 
I see the matter from precisely ojiposite 
points of view. Yon want to get as much 
as you can for the cottage, and tlierefove j’ou 
disbelieve the report that it is haunted ; I 
want to give 3 ’ou as little .as I can, and there¬ 
fore I am a firm believer iu supernatural 
influences.” 

This logic was too much for the agent, and 
in a few minutes Samsou Brown had signed 
an agreement by virtue of which, on his own 
terms lie olitaiued ]>ossessiau of the cottage, 
together with sinnlry shabby articles of fur- 
uitui-e,; which, probably left by the last 
fiightcucd tenant, still lingered iu the deserted 
x'ooras. 

At about a quarter before midnight Sam¬ 
sou Brown was sitting alone iu the dreaded 
first-floor back of the cottage, regaling him¬ 
self wit'u a glass of tolci-ably strong brandy 
and water, and iubaling the fi-agrance of a 
mild cigar. A small loaf and half a Dutch 
cheese stood upon the rickety table against 
which he sal; also a pewter pint-pot carefully 
covered with a small plate. These articles 
had been brought in by Samson Brown with 
his own hand when he took possession ; for 
there was not a clieesemouger’s iissistaut or 
pot-boy who wduld have approached the door 
of the troubled house. His mind was once- 
inoi-e absorbed in the Economist, which he 
road through the fumes that gracefully curled 
about hi.s well-defined nose. 

As the hour of midnight approached, tho 
plate began fo clatter tei-ribly on the top of 
the pewter pot; Samson Brown, roused 
from his studies, quietly removed the noisy 
utensil, placed it on a soft piece of baixe, 
which' rendered abortive every attempt to 
clatter, and was once more deep in the Re¬ 
venue Returns. Presently the (loor of the 
room opened with a creak, and closed with 
a bang. Samson Brown rose from his seat, 
turned the key, and resumed his reflections 
on the i>rocoous of customs and excise. The 
cluck of the village church struck twelve 
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with a dreary solemnity that would have i them on the table, at which ho resumed his 
awed every other occupant of that dismal,' seat. 

scantily-furnished room j but Samson Brown' The miniature represented a lovely girl of 
was pondering over the probability of an [ almnt twenty years of age, with her hair 
inereMe of the income-tax. j dressed after the fashion of a hundred years 

However, at the final strofce of twelve, a ^ back. While Samson Brown was examining 
sound in the room like the rustling of stiff itr with all the admiration of which his mind 
j silk caused Siunson Brown to suspect that ho was capable, the ugly old ghost ruse from the 
i\ was not alone. Raising ^is eyes from the corner and pointed its forefinger with great 
;i fascinating paper, he }>erceived a short fennlie eagerness, first at the picture, then at the pit 
{j figure, in an old-fashioned di^ss, bustling i of its 6wn stomach. As Samson Brown luid 
' about the room, and apparefitly unconscious | a friend who often allowed him a seat in his 
' of his presence, until, suddenly turning round, i opera-box gratis, he was rather an adept in 
i it fixed upon him two glassy eyes. Then, the language of the ballot. “ Do you mean,”- 
j Hiarting forwift-d, it planted two pointed said ho, “ tliat Ibis is .'#portrait*of yourself 
I elbows on the table, and rested upon two in,your youthful days?” 

■ skinny bands one of tho most evil faces that The ghost noddial. 

!| was over beheld. Never woi’e earthly wicked- “ Then,” said Samson Brown, “you must 
ness and spectral repulsiveness more aptly have altered confoundedly as you advanced 
•j ‘ combined. in years.” 

Nevertheless, with this most hideous coun- Tho expression assumed by the ghost on 
j tcnance thrust into liis countenance ; witii the occiisiou of this remark was certainly 
those eyes of glass pointed against his eyes; utigeuial. Bvery feature was distorted with 
;j with that smile of indescribable malignity rage, the glassy eyes looked like red coals, 
i forced upon his vision, Samson Brown simply the skinny right hat^ took a sweeping ges- 
|| said, “ Well, madam ? ” tnre, and for a rnomeiit Samson Brown felt 

' The counteiiiiuce remained where it was as if he had placed his heiui in a violent 
I without moving a muscle—tile eyes were draiight. He had received a spectral box on 
I still fixed beyond the power of twinkling— tho ear. * 

' I tlie sinile was stereotyped, and Samson “ I sec,” he observed, “ the cuffs of a ghost, 

I Brown, after a pause of a few seconds, reite- • like hard words, break no boues.” 
i rated, “ Well, mailam '! * Laying asiile the portrait, he untied and 

1 A strange expression came over the hor- opened the folded jiaper, when tlie worst I 
■j rible features; and its meaning was divineil' spelling and the worst handwriting he liad 
I in a moment by Sanisnn Brown. Tlie ghost ever seen were revealed to his astonished 
I h.ad been used to scare all the world with a eyes. J'lvcry crime that could possibly be 
mere rustle of its silken robe. Now, liero' jierpetrated hy mortal in transmitting his ; 
I was a man who could return its stare, with i thonghls to paper witli the aid of a pen \{a3 
' aiiotlier stare far more piercing. The eye of a]>pavent in that vile mauuscripL. There 
glass had met the eye of a hawk. ■ were adji;ctivcs»hcgimiing with c.apitals, and 

! liaising her face from her hands .and her a Jittlo “i”*t(t denote the first person, and 
I elbows from the table, tlie ill-looking old hag the verb “ to wr'le ” commenced with an “ r," 

' moved towards tho empty gS'ate, and began. while certain rights that had been violated 
' to scratch the Wall above the chiiniiey-piece, ■ Were spelled wright, with a “w.” Even. 

; uttering at the same time a low wailing sound, Samson Brown coidd not avoid something 
which was the more horrible from being ac- like' a sensation of awe when he saw how i 
' companied hy no corresponding effect in the' many sins against every law of grammar, 

I liico, which was again expressionless, and com- 'orlliograpliy, and caligraphy had been com- 
I pletely ciu'pselike. Samson Jlrown steppeil luittoil within the couliued space of a single 
; up to the old lady, and examined the wall sheet of paper. 

I over lier licail, stooping for that purpose till; “(loocl lioateiis ! ‘what a fist!” he ex- 
i his chill almost rested upon her antiquated claimed. Then addressing the ghost, who 
cap. ' had returned sulkily vffo the corimr, he said, 

I “ Ha ! I see,” said he, “that spruce piece | “ Is this your handwrifiijjpmadani 1” 
of paper has been pasted on after the rest— The ghost uudildll. 

allow me "—and taking hohl of a loose corner “ Did you learn writing at school 1 ” 

off the paper he pulled it off', thus disclosing The ghost nodded. 

a small aiierture in the w.all, at the sight of | “ And your parents paid the schooling-hills 

which tho gho.st, rushing from thh hearth,' regiWarly ? ” 

flow about the room with the most frantic I The ghost nodded. 

gestures, ^ill at last, apparently exhausted, it 1 “ ’I'hen,” said Samson Brown, “ if ghosts 

sqnalted down in a corner repeating the low | are condemned to walk the earth on account 
wailing noise. i of wrongs dbmniitted in their lifeliiiie, I 

“ Conqjosa youreelf, inailam,” said Samson think you must very often meet the ghost of 
Brown, and taking from the rehess a minia- the writing-master f ” 
tore portrait ami a piece of folded paper The spectre not condescending to notice 
tied up with narrow green ribbon, he placed, this brilliant sally, Samson Brown devoted 

(L • . 
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hit' iWArgies to the inteipretation of the 
Blrange hieroglyphics. 'With an acuteness 
that would have done honour to the reader 
af a roll of papyrus, he at lost succeeded in 
eliciting the facts tijat one ** Market Stubs ” 
had defrauded one “ Jhon Joanes ’°of moneys 
to the amount of one thousand pounds, and, 
oscillating between uneasiness at the thought 
of i^essing ill-gotten treasui-e and unwil- 
I liiicuess to part with a sum so considerable, 
I had hidden the latter beneath a stoue'iu the 
I coal-cellar. The operations of conscience had 
likewise prompted Marget to di'aw up a 
written confession of her guilt, and to {dace it 
where, in hll human {uobability, it would 
never be found. The thought that after 
death she would wander about as an ugly 
gbost^ and, with her owu hand, indicate tlie 
spot where the {taper was concealed, had 
cleai'ly never entered the mind of Mai-get 
I Stubs. 

“ Madam-1 ” said Samson Brown, “ eh ? 

0 ! you are there, ai’e you 1 ” he continued, 
observing that the ghost had shifted into 
another corner. “Madam, I infer from the 
ill-written rigmarole 1 have just waded 
thi'ougb, and from the im{>ressive manner in 
which you revealed to me tlie {ilaee of its 
concealment, that you arc the {.lersoii de- 
sciilted as Marget Stubs ? ” 

The ghost bowed. 

“ I should spell Stubbs will* two b's my¬ 
self, but everybody uuderstands his owu 
business best. It appears, then, that >ou 
defrauded one dubu Jones—with whose 
name, I must observe, you take strange liber¬ 
ties—to the tune of one thousand pounds ? ” 

^The ghost began to toss its arms about, 
with every sign of the wildest agony. 

“hfow, my dear creaturo, {)ray compose 
yourself, or we shall never g^t on at uU,” 
said Samson Brown. “ Listen to me, and let 
us {lerfcctly understand each other, h'rom 
what 1 have I'ead about ghosts in general, 
and reasoning by analogy, 1 arrive at the 
conclusion that, till your affair with John 
Jones, his executors, administrators, or 
assigns is made coin{)leteIy sti-aight; you are 
compelled to walk about these premises every 
midnight.” 

The face of %he ghost was 'distorted by a 
malicious grin. 

“I perfectly uudefstaud the meaning of 
tliat expression, sefi^iough, as I said before, 
you are comjjelled to walk about these pre¬ 
mises, you feel a sort of wicked pleasure in 
Irightening other people.” 

'I he ghost placed ite hand before its eyes. 

“ But you do not frighten me at all—mark 
that! You do not frighten me in the least. 
In fact, 1 lind your society rather ^leeable 
thau otherwise. 1 never saw a gha« before, 
and therefore your ap{)arition''ha^ at least, 
the charm of novelty.” 

The ghost began to assume an agpcarauce 
<©£ anxiety. 

** Therefore, you perceive, if you expect 


that I am going to bother myself with look- j| 
ing after John .Jones merely for the sake of 
procuring a cessation of your visits, you are ! 
very muw mistaken. As long as 1 am tenant !| 
of this house,” he added, with a smile of |i 
something like gallantry, “ there shall always i! 
be a corner at your service.” j 

The ghost was completely puzzled. It not 
only looke'8 cadaverous—^it looked stupid. 

♦ “Consequently,'* continued the relentless '' 
Samson Bro^rn, “if you wish to bring these 'i 
little freak's to d termination, it is your own ,, 
pleusui'e, not mine, that yon are consulting, j: 
So, come,” heVent on, giving his hand a 
sudden slap on the table, “ make a long' ! 
matter short, what will you allow me {>er ^ 
cent, to wind up this affair with the m 
J oneses 1 ” _ 

Tim female figure glided slowly up and |! 
down the room for a few seconds, with its * j! 
1 iglit fureilnger {iressed against its forehead. l| 
■When this movement liad ceased, it held up i 
its right hand with all the fingers disteudod, 

“ Five {icr cent, for a B{iei;ial transaotiou | 
like this!” exclaimed Samson Brown, |' 
perfectly conqireheudiug the sign ; “ ridicu- j 

lous ! I’ll see you and all the Joneses-' 

A short Voluntary cough {prevented the 
completion of the sentence. / 

Again did tlie ghost glide up and down 
the ruoui, and when it stopped ouce mure, 
both its hands were held up, with the fingers 
wildly distended. i' 

“Ten !” cried Samson Brown. “Ten per 
cent, on a ihou.saud pounds is a round hun- ;; 
dred. Miike your mind easy, Mrs. or Miss d 
Stubbs, whichever you are. If the money be i: 
really iu the cellar, and the representatives :j 
of Jones arc reasonably come-at-able, this i[ 
business shall be settled to the satisfaction of i’ 
everybody.” j; 

No sooner had he uttered these words, |! 
thau the ghos^ vanished. How it went, !, 
'Samson Brown neither knew nor cared. He ij 
tried to resume his study of the Economist, j; 
but even statistics had lost their power of 11 
{iroduciug an excitement, and, after a few |j 
{irelimiuary words, he fell fast asleep in his jl 
chair. » . i! 

Sleep did not occasion any loss of time. I 
Dreams iu a haunted house are of more than i 
ordiuai-y value; and things of more thau 
ordinary value wore not likely to over- | 
looked by Samson Ih'owii. He fancied that | 
he was iu an adjacent village, at the shop ; 
of one Jonathan Jones, a barber by pro- j 
fessiou, to whose somew’lmt unskilful hand he { 
had entrusted his chin. The shaver out him 
not unti^queutly ; but, strange to say, while 
something like blood was apimreut on the ' 
razor, not a single drop issuedt from the | 
wound. 1 1 

'When he woke in the morning, Samson j 
Brown proceeded straight to the coal-cellar i 'i 
where, mter some little rummaging, he found | 
the one thousand pounds mentioned in the { 
iU-wiitteu douaineuti it was a oarions 
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aggregate of notes, gold, silver, and copper, and 
was not to bo counted without some liltle 
'trouble. Samson Brown, however, ascer¬ 
tained that it was all right, and allowed it to 
glide gently along the palm of his hand into 
nia breeches-pocfeet, which he buttoned up 
with a great deal of deliberation and am air of 
intense satisfaction. 

Strong-minded people invariably bo.ast 
that they ai'e above superstition. Samsgu 
Brown was airouger-niinded than alroug- 
jnimled people. He could bg alAw or below 
superstition, just as it answered his purpose. 
A belief in ghosts bad assisted him to get his 
•house cheap; ^belief in dreams might enable 
him to discliai'ge a moral duty. If any of 
our readers have been pleased to fancy that 
Samson Brown was so much a lover of gain, 
that he had no sense of right or wrong, we 
beg leave to correct them in that erroneous 
opinion. A mere vulgar scamp would have 
gone off with the thousand pounds iu L'k 
pocket, and left the shade of Mi's. Stubbs to 
trouble the cottage till the end of time. Bui 
Samson Brown would as soon have com¬ 
mitted a forgery, as have been guilty of au 
act so inauifestly paltry. 

He therefore went to the village indicated 
iu his dream; and, after sundry inrpiiries, 
actually found a biu'ber’s shop lenanteil by 
one Jonathan Joue..i. To the resjiee.tability 
of Jones, report bore kidiflercnt testimony. 
A partiality to beer seemed to be among his 
leading projiensities; and this jieouliarity, it 
was said, strouglj' militated against that 
manipulative skill which is so essential to the 
barber's vocation. However, several of the 
older informants, when they had detail'd 
sundry disreputable facts iu councction with 
Jones, shook their heads with exceeding 
gravity, and said that if everybody had liis 
rights, Jones wo'uld have been a very different 
person from what Jones actually was. If 
rejiorts were true, this would have been highly 
desirable. Entering the dirty and disorderly 
shop, Samson Brown perceived au individual 
still dirtier and still more disorderly,—one of 
those ungainly, sottish figures, that seem 
never to be intoxicated and never sober; 
always have red noses, anfl always wear 
seedy black coats. The individual in rpies- 
tion was seated in a corner, with a short 
pipe iu his mouth, the very perfection of 
those bad tradesfolk who make a point of 
looking at every customer as if he was au 
intnnler. 

“ Come to be shaved ?” said the individual, 
in a foggy voice. 

For Uie first time, probably, in, his life, 
Samson Brown shuddered. The idea of trust¬ 
ing a precious chin to the foul compound 
of dulness and malignity that stood before 
him! 

There was au awkward pause. Samson 
Brown turned his eye to the shop window, as 
the only shoppy thing about the place, hoping 
to find some small article of which he migra 


make a purchase. Vain endeavour. Eapidly 
passing in review a miserable assortment of 
glass-cases and pasteboard boxes, evidently 
containing the fragments of a husiness 
ruined years ago, he plainly jiftw that there 
was literally nothing to buy. His only 
ci^urae, therefore, was to jump at once into 
the middle ofliis subject. 

“ What was the name of your paternal 
grandfather ? *’ asked Samson &owa, 

“ You’re another! ” growled the barber. 

“ Pardon me,” said Samson Brown, “ I 
don’t quite perceive the force of your observa¬ 
tion. I asked you what was the name of 
your grandfather, on th^father’s^ide.” 

“Very well; what*was the name of 
yours ? ’’ was the respondent growl. 

Through this uncouth question Samson 
Brown could almost fancy he heard the voice 
of a templing demon, urging him to v'alk off 
with the money, and leave the surly barber 
enciiinbered with his wrongs, as a punish¬ 
ment for his bad manners. However, he 
resolutely conquered the fiend; and, with 
every show of good temper, resumed the 
conversation. • 

“ AVas your grandfather’s name John 
Jones ?” 

“ If yoa guess again, you’ll guess wrong,’ 
was the [lerlplirastic auswei’. 

“ In a pecuniary i-espect your grandfather 
was better off' than yourself ? ” 

The besotted individual did not know 
about that. He knowed that he hinwelf 
always payed his way; and that, if other 
people, who wore fine coats, always did the 
same, things would go on much better than 
they did. 

‘■Are there any other grandchildren• of 
John Jones now alive ?” 

This question jiroduced an entire change 
in the manner of the surly professor of 
shaving. Dropping the air of dogged re¬ 
serve which he had hitherto worn with such 
cimsislciicy, he absolutely deluged Samson 
Brown with a flood of family history. Nevei' 
was heard sucii a scries of woes. Samson 
Brown, jf he had known anything of the 
Greek drama, might have fancied he was 
listeiiiiig to the chronicle ol one of those 
dooniqd hunses, tln^ have been rendered 
immortal on the Attic stage. There was a 
lubberly Stmihcn Jones, who ran off to sea, 
and who had been Irdlrd all the way to the 
liijies, and all the .way hiSSc to Portsmouth ; 
whence, however, he had utterly disappeared, 
together with a Ahulons amount of treasure 
that had lewardod his maritime toil There 
was^ a smart, livdly little Gas Jones, who 
was’regarded as the gentleman of the family, 
and who not having done altogether right by 
Ids employer, had ended his days in a penal 
settlement. .There was the ardent and im¬ 
petuous Dan Jones, who, in consequence of a 
disappointment in love, took largely to 
drinking, and was one morning found dead 
iu a water-butt. There was the meditative 
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Phil Jones, who unexpectedly hung himself, 
because he was not altogether happy in his 
ipind. Lastly, tlicre was the lovely Mary 
Anne Jones, who had terminated a short 
sojourn in the,metropolis by leaping from 
Waterloo Bridge. Strange to say, the sole 
surviving Jones (for such he showed himself 
to be) went through this catalogue of misery 
with an air of malicious satisfaction, as if 
the misfortunes of his kindred were rather 
gratifying than otherwise. He concluded 
with the remark that the Joneses w’ere a bad 
lot. He believed that ho himself was the 
best of them; hut he considered that he 
himself was«jof no great ’count. 

After a few moments j>ause, occupied with 
the digestion of this mass of family liistory, 
Samson Brown .abruptly exclaimed : 

" Mr. Joues, would you like nine hundred 
pounds 1 ” 

As this w.os a question that only .admitted 
of one answer, Jonathan Jones made no 
iinswer at all. 

“Would yon like to have nine hundred 
pounds 1” repeated Samson Brown. “Be¬ 
cause, if you would, I Will give it to you— 
now.” 

“ Clive me nine liuudrcd pounds,—now ! 
Come, come, a joke’s all very well-(—” 

“There is no joke in the matter. The 
discovery has been made that a thousand 
pounds is due to yon from the estate ol .a 
certain ))arty deceased, and the discoverer 
claims one hundred pounds as the rew.ard of 
Ids zeal and integi-ity. So yon have only to 
sign this receipt, and take the money,” and 
he presented a siUiiU document duly stamped. 

1‘Vom a state of dogged etupulity, Jones 
had passed into a state of dogged slirewdneos. 
lie seemed more ready for information tli.au 
for re.ady cash. “Who’s this., hero Mrs. 
Stubbs, that tlds here thing talks about?” 
he growled forth. 

“Sign, niy dc.ar sir, without troubling 
yourself to ask questions,’’said Samson Brown, 
imploringly. 

“ Well, but one likes to know' what one is 
about; and then it seems I’m to Jiavc only 
nine hundred pounds, and I’m to sigji for a 
thousand. Tlie other hundred is for the 
h.agent, you siij^ Are y 9 u llio.h.ageiit % Be¬ 
cause, if you are, I think you have t:iken care 
of yourself, anyhow.” , 

“ No matter whokiSSie .agent, and wlio is 
not. The hnndrm|>ouiids in question is 
agreed to by Mrs. Stubbs.” 

“That motlier Stubbs seems very free with 


agree to anything ? ” 

horthe iuHniteRimal fraction of a second, 
Samson Brown felt embarrassed ; but, im¬ 
mediately recovering himself, he said : 

“ Mr. Jonathan Jones, my time is valuable. 
Sign that p.a]ter, u itbout asking any qftestious, 
and I put nine hundred pounds in hard 


money ou that table. Ask one single ques¬ 
tion more, I walk out of the shop, and you’ll, 
never hear of the nine hundred pounds 
again as long as you live.” 

Jones maiie no observation that was dis¬ 
tinctly audible; but, muttei'ing something 
about a poor man’s rights, and something 
else about something being very hard, he 
directed his steps to a shelf, wbepuc he took 
a^rokoii tea-cup Coutaiuing a liUle ink, and 
a very short pen, black froia%)ne extremity 
to the other JVith tins unseemly instru¬ 
ment he scrawled his n<ame at the bottom of 
the document ;< andj whether it was through 
fate, or whether it was by accident, he spelt • 
.Tones wltli an a (.foanes), pi-eciaely after tiie 
fasliiou of Mrs. Stubbs. 

“ There! ” cried Samson Brown, after 
counting out the money, which he placed ou 
the t.able. ‘ 

“ There, you ! ” gruffly replied Jones, as ho 
flung the signed receipt across the table to 
Samson Brown. 

Samson Brown retired, and betook himself 
to his troubled house. Jonathan Joues, 
having secured his newly acquired fortune 
under luck and key, sauntered to the nearest 
tap, where he expended a penny in the pur¬ 
chase of half-.a-piut of beer. During the 
; whole (Kay he was observed to repeat tin's 
process at intervals much shorter th.an 
; iisuid. • 

At ten minutes before midnight, Mr. Sam¬ 
son Brown, who was sitting alone in the 
room wluTe be bad first made acquaintance 
wiLli tile late Mrs. Stublw, heard the now 
familiar rustle of stiff silk, and imraodiatoly 
afterward.s tlio ghost w.as visible, with 
soiuclhiiig like animosity expressed in its 
countenance, 

“Ha!” exclaimed S.'timon Brown, in a 
cheerful tone; “i knew thi.s busines.s con- 
: cenieil you more than me; for hero you are, 
j ton iiiimites before your time. Will this be 
j siiHicient ?" he continued, presenting the 
■ receipt. 

I The ghost extended its hand, ai)parentiy 
* closed its thumb and finger on the documenc, 
and then Samson Brown was alone. 'J'lio 
receipt wa.s gone; the ghost was gone. 

' Whether it had dejiarted by chimney, chink, 
or key-hole ; whether it had ascended or 
! descended, lie could not tell. He only knew 
I that be w.as alone, and that bis binulred 
I pound,s were still safe in bis pocket. He had 
I slaiqicd the pocket, by a sort of instinct, at 
the moment when the spectre vanished. 

I , 

I On the following inorning, Samson Brown 
j w.as aroused from a refreshing slumber by a 
’ loud knocking at his door. Of course ho 
opened it himself, and perceived the agent of 
whom he had taken the house, llis B.afe 
egres.s from "the terrible domicile on the 
previous day, and ]ii.s bold return to it in the 
eyeuing, had been observed by several of his 
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neieliVMJura, and had become the talk of the vil- , Magiainc,* the most remsfkable pieces on tlic subjects 
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aboTo meationed, or at least impartial abridgments 
thereof, os a method much better calcnlated to preserve 
those things that are enriovs than that of transoribing. 

This modest statement is followed by the 
table of contents, which are said to be more 
in quantity, and greater in variety, than in 
any book of the kind or price tliat then 
evisted. The essays are chiefly notices 
of artfcles, generally in the form of abridg¬ 
ments, from The Craftsman, The Loudon 
donrnal. Fog’s Journal, The Grub-Street 


luge. Thetorrora of the house had consequently 
fallen ninety per cent, and its value had 
risen in the same proportion. Feeling, under 
these altered circumstances, that he ^d let 
the house far too dieap, the agent^caHed 
on Samson Drown, with his cheque-book in 
his pocket, to induce hinj to rescind the 
contract • 

On the afternoon of tbit day, Samson 
Bi’owa returned to London ii^ a second-class 
carriage, bearing in his pocket tlie hiiuUred ; Journal, The Weekly Register, The Universal 
pounds found ih the cellar, and an additional! Sj)ectiitor, The Free jiiton ; The British 
fifty received from the house-agent as a con-1 JoiiniiJ, or The Traveller; The Daily Cou- 
sidcration for cancelling the agreement How' ra*it, and Road’s Journal: almost a complete 
he sjient his wonderful holiday is only known I list of the most remai’kable periodicals of the 
, to his most confidential friends ; hut it is I time. 

generally remarked that his opinions on two I An Ode to the King on New Year’s Day, 
])arlicular subjects are not the same as thev ' by Colley Cibber, Esquire, takes the lead of 
woi e a few years ago. No one in the world , tlic poetical depaiitueiit, and gives rise to the 
was more ojjposed to superstition ; never was I insertion of no fewer than four select pieces 
in.ui njure severely in favour of sticking to I of some length ; the first twq, parodies of the 
business than Samson Brown. But now lie | Ode, the third a IJypin to llio Laureate, and 
is ocea-sionally heard to remark, that a holi -1 the fourth a reply to the hymn, amouifting 
day now aud then is a very good tluug, if ’ to pretty handsome abuse. One stanza of 
people know how to make use of it; aud ! the Laureate’s ode runs thus : 
that, as lor a belief in ghosts, there is a great • ^ 


deal to be said in its favour. 
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Yc fateful Itrituns, Ucsb the year 
Tliat hindly yields increase, 

While Plenty that might feed a war 
Knjnys the guard of Peace ; 

Your Plenty to the skies you owe, 
Pcaco is your monarch’s care; 

Thus boiiiucnus .Tovc aud George below 
Divided cuiinre share. 


I'be parodies are as dull as the origimtl; 


Mb. Sylvanus Uurait, gent., formerly of 
Saint John’s Gate, Clcrkeuwell, and now of 
Westminster, although iu his otic hundred 
aud twenty-seventh year, is still a hale old 
gentlrinau ; who, so far from dwindling into 1 

the lean and slippered pantaloon, seems to ' i A running 

get moi-e robust ami jiortly every year A coiumciitary is* however tiuoted from The 
gRiudfather, he has survived liiindreds of humour. The 

his countless progeny; many of them having, whether, in 

gone down to thmr graves more or less i:„„ 

jiremaUirely. All his immediate descend mts t ’ 

are dead : his first-born, aud a few of his i F®*' *'’® tduuil’b when tlic farmer feeds, 

graiidcliildren, only surviving. I the Beefeaters at Saint James’s ought not to 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, or Monthly ! i)c appealed to, to jirove the justness of it. 
Intelligencer, by Kylvauus Urban, Gent., was ! A.s Mvs. B—rb—r aud Mrs. C—s—r, of 
brought into the world in January, seven-1 Hath, are probably so far forgotten that the 
teen hundred and thirty-one, with the follow-^ blanks must romaiu blanks, it will be uso- 
ing announcement: j less to' transerfbe th# lines addressed by the 

Upon calculating the number of newspupers, it U,letter lady to the former ; but in all 

found tliat (besides divera written accoiintt) iio less! nguR, as well* as of alljagcs, are liable (o be 
than two hundred lutlf-shccts per mouth uro thrown ' stuug by bees ; aud,^ ib.*.J,lieir comfort, we 
from tliu press only in TiOndun, nnd»about as many j will transcribe an Epigram on a Lady stung 
peinled eUcwlicro in the three kiiigiloms; a consider-1 by a Bee : the more willingly as it brings tO 
able part of which constantly exhibit essays on various ' n close the select poetry : 

Euhjur.ts for entcrtaiunient; and all the rest occa- j . j , 

— .' 'J'o lical the wotlnd the hoe had mado 

* lipon uiy Ueliali's face, 

Its lioncy to the wound sbo laid, 

,And bid nin kiss the place. 

Pleas'd,*! obey’d, and fiom the wound 
Suck’d both the sweet and smart: 

The honey on my lips 1 found, 

Vlio sting went thro' my heart. 

* The first instance of the iiteniry use of tUis wurd is 
the tiUo of Tliu Goncluiuau’s M.-tgazme. 


sioiially oblige their readers with matter* ofipiihlich 
concern, communicated to the world by pci-sons of 
capacity throngh their means ; so that they arc be¬ 
come the chief channels of amusement and intelli¬ 
gence. But then, being only loose papeis, uiiceitainly 
scattered about, it often hiqqieus tliat many things 
deserving attention contained in them ore only s6cn by 
accident, and others not enftlciently published or pre¬ 
served fer universal benefit and infurmatioii. 'rius 
ronsideiation hath induced several Gentlemrn to pro¬ 
mote a monthly collection,—to treasure up, as in a 
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The* third division of the miscellany oon- 
sista of accounts of the moat remarkable 
Transactions and Events, Foreign and Do¬ 
mestic ; which has for heading the second 
title of the magazine—The Monthly Intel¬ 
ligencer ; a title since exchanged for a more 
ambitions style, The Historical Review, 
Short paragraphs give, day by day, the do¬ 
mestic events of the month, and occupy about 
half-a-dozen pages. The doings of the court 
form the leading topic; how their majesties 
on New Year’s Day received the compli¬ 
ments of the nobility, and listened to the ode 
composed for the c^casion by Colly Cibber, 
‘Esquire, Poet Laureate; how, on Twelfth 
Day, theroyal family appeared in the collars of 
their respective orders, attended divine ser¬ 
vice, and, in the evening, “ play’d at hazard, 
for the benefit of the groom-porter, and ’twiw 
said the King won six hundred truineas, the 
Queen three hundred and sixty, Princess 
Amelia twenty. Princess Caroline ten, the 
Earl of Portman, and Duke of Grafton, 
several thousands,” 

Oddly enough, on tfie same night, “Mr. 
Sliarplees, High Constable of Jlolborii 
division, with several of bis pel.ty constables, 
searched a notorious gaming-Iiofrse iiehind 
Gray’s Inn Walks; but the gamesters having 
previous notice, all fled excejit the mjister 
of the house, who was ajiprehended, and 
bound in a recognisance of two hundred 
pounds penaltv, pursuant to tlie old statute 
of I'hiity-third of Henry the Eighth. It may 
be some sort of amusement,” coutinuos the 
silitor, “to present our readers with the 
following list of officers ostabliahcd in llie 
mVist notorious gaming-houses.” Agreeing 
with him in this o}>iniou, wii copy the para¬ 
graph : • 

Virst, a Comniiseiuncr, always a propiietor, who 
looks ill of a night, and the week’s aecoinpt is audited 
by him and two otheVs of ihc jiroprielora. Sceond, a 
liircetor, wlio superintends the room. Third, an 
Operator, who deals the cards at a ehcalinj game 
called Paro. Fourth, two Crow[H)es [sie.], who watch 
the cards and gather the money for the hank. Fifth, 
two PutFs, who have money given them to decoy 
others to play. Sixth, a Clerk, who is a cheek upon 
the Puffs, to set^that they sink no,ne of liie money 
that is given them to play wltli. Seventh, a Sqiiib is 
a pitff of lower rank, who serves at half salary while ho 
is learning to deal. Fligl;^, a Flashei, In swear how 
often the bank has beg^^tnpt. Ninth, a Diinner, who 
goes abont to recover money hist at play. Tenth, a 
Waiter, to fill out wine, snuff candles, and attend in the 
ganiingroom. F,lovcnlh, an Attorney, a Newgate 
acllieitor [sic]. Twelfth, a Captain, who is to fight a 
gentleman that is peevish for losing his money. ,Tliir- 
teenth, an Usher, who lights gentlemen np and down 
stairs, and gives the word to the porter. Fourteenth, a 
Porter, who is gencral'y a soldier of the foot-gnaidg. 
Fifteenth, an Orderly-man, wlio wallas up and down 
the outside of the door, to give notice to the porter, 
and alarm the house at the apjiruoeh of the constables. 
Sixteoiith, a Banner, who is to get intelligence of 
the Justices’ meeting. Scvcnteciith, link-hoys, coach¬ 
men, ohairmen, drawers, or others, who bring the first 
intelligence of the Justices’ meetings, or of the cou 


itsblN being out at half-a-guinea reward. Eiglifeenth, 
Common-bail affidavit-men, ruffians, hravoes, assassins, 
cum multis aliis. 

The Houses of Lords and Commons do not 
appeal to have set to work very zealously in 
that month; for nothing is said of them except 
the preseatation of the address of thanks, 
lyid their attendtftice at the sermons preached 
on the anniversary of the martyrdom of King 
Charles tbe'First. 

There was “ Great talk of an experiment to 
be made on Chaiiep Kay, in Newgate, a male¬ 
factor reprieved on that .oecasion (New 
Year’s Day). It was said to be in order to 
discover whether deafness is not to be cured 
by purging. The tympanum was to be cut 
tiy an instrument, in order to demonstrate 
whether the heiiripg proceeds from the tym- * 
panum, or the nerves that lie between that 
and the conception of the ear.” George Bar¬ 
rington, Esquire, embarks for his govern¬ 
ment of North Carolina. The remains of the 
Earl of Deloraiii are privately interred in 
Oxfordshire. Governors are chosen for the cor¬ 
poration, for nielliiig down lead with sea-coal. 
Mr. Franklin is taken into custody for print¬ 
ing The Cr.aftsman ; a measure not actually 
resented, perhaps, by the then Laureate. 
The Society for Proiiagating Christianity, is 
said to have twelvd. thousand five hundred 
.and sixty-thi-ee pounds, twelve shillings and 
fivepence. stock, one hundred and thirty two 
schools, and resolves to send three mis¬ 
sionaries to preitcli the Gospel to the I'ndians 
on the borders of New England. Terence 
Magratli inveigles Irish pn]>istB to enter the 
French service, and a barbarous murder at 
Cork is pnuished by a barUarons execution. 
On January tlie fifteenth, one Jim Croneen 
is sentenced, for the murder and robbery of 
Mr. Leger and his wife at Dally Volane, to 
be hanged for two minutes, then disem¬ 
boweled and quartered, and to be buried in 
four cross ways. 

He was servant to Mr. Leger, anil cominitted the 
miiriler with the privity of Joan Condon, the servant- 
maid, who was sctitenccd to bo burnt; also of tho 
gardener, whom ho knocked on the head, to depiivo 
him of his shai'e of the booty. When taken, he said 
he would have all Catholic servants use their Protes¬ 
tant masters so, if they would merit heaven. But 
after the trial made the following declaration: “The 
Devil was too gyeat with me. 1 first resolved only to 
reh my master; but, ivhen I went into the bedroom, 
shot him in his bed, and gave my mistress five slabs. 
The gardener consented to go with me and hold tho 
candle. I .took twenty pounds and the watch out of 
my maslor's pocket, and then rode otf; having first 
killed the gaidonor and given the maid a small share 
of the money." 

Eight persons are arrested at Norwich for 
' circulating treasOnSblo paper called tho 
Duke of Wharton’s reasons. Scotch peers, 
on their way to Parliament, are compelled 
to alight, and walk many miles on foot 
through the snow. A medal struck, with the 
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head of Sir Isaac Newton on one side, and 
•‘Felix eognoscere causas,” on the other. 
This medal would be invaluable to the cabi¬ 
net of a Grantham collector, now that Sir 
Isaac’s native town has got up a statue in 
his honour. Lord Cavendish rides fronj: Hyde 
Park Comer to the Lodge in Windsor Forest 
in. au hour and six minutes, -* a wager 
between him and Sir Robert Fa^, upwards 
of five thousand pounds betted. Several 
debtors released from the Cjpuulor, the late 
Lord Chief Baron Pengelly having bequeathed 
five hundred pounds for the purpose. A duel 
in Saint Jamej’s Park, between the Right 
Honourable the I.ord Hervey, and the Right 
Honourable William Pulteney, Esquire. The 
new church at Bloomsbury coiwecrated by 
the name of Saint George’s Bloomsbury, .also 
«the burying-ground in the fields adjoining; — 
these incidents, with a few crimes, a few 
accidents, and the appointment of publi - 
oflicers, &c., make the sum of the domestic ■ 
intelligence. i 

After three stories of witchcraft, some 
extraordinary accidents and casualties are 
next rel.ated; for instance ; 

Bordeaux, J.muar)’ 24, N.S.—Forty monks dy’d 
here in one night. A ilriid viper w.-is lonnd in a easlt 
of wine they hiid irgaled themselves with, supposed to 
liave come in at (ho bung-liole. 

A gho.st story, related by a gentleman of 
nnex(jei»tionable honour ami veracity, oecn]iies 
two columns. One William Sutor, a Scotch 
farmer, had imen visited at the same hour 
and pltute for three or four years, by an appa¬ 
rition, like a dark grey-coloured dog, uttering 
an imcoimuon shrieking and noise. On one 
occasion he distinctly heard the words “ With¬ 
in eight or ten days’ do or die.” On another, 
the apparition made an appointment with 
him. “Come to the spot of ground within 
half-an-honr.” William Sutor duly kept the 
appointment. 

When hi» tronblesomo fimiiliur came up to him, he 
.asked it. In tliu name of God, niio arc you.’ It 
answered, I am David ftntor, Geoi-gc Sutor's brother. 

I kill’d a TBBii more than thirty-^vc years ago, at a 
bnsli by Kast the Rodd, as you go into the Isle. Ilo 
said to it, David Sutor was a man, and yon appear as a 
dog. It answered, 1 killed him with a dog, and am 
made to 8]ie.ik ont of the month of a dog; and I tell 
you to go bury these bones. 

Sutor with witnesses went tq the Isle, and 
o]>ened the ground in several places, but 
found no bone.s. 

On the second of Deectuhor, about midnight, when 
William was in bed, it camo to his door, afid said: 
Come away, you will find the bones at the side of the 
withered bush, and there arc but eight left; and told 
him, at the same time, for a sign, that he would find 
the print of a cross impressed on the ground. Next 
day, William and his brothir, with forty or fifty 
people, who had convened out of cihiosity, came to 
the place, where they diicovercd the bush, and the 
cross by it; and upon digging tire ground, about a 
foot down found the eight bones, all which they imme¬ 


diately wrapt in dean linnen, and being put in a 
coffin with a mort-cloth over it,.were interred that 
evening in the churchyard of Blair, attended' by about 
one hundred persons. 

The obituary, for which the Gentleman’s 
Magazine has preserved a high and deserved 
reputation », in the first number, a mere list 
of deaths of eminent persons ; only remark¬ 
able for a brief observation here and there : 

January first, William Willoughby, of ' West 
Knoylc, in Wiltshire, Esq., and seven hundred pounds 
per annum fell to hia brother, Richard Willou^^by, of 
Southampton Buildings, Esq. 

On the ( ighlh, • * 

Mr. William Taverner, Proetor, at hia bouae in 
Doctors’ Commons, lie was the son of Mr. Jer, 
Taverner, Facc-painter, remaikably honest in hia 
business, .and author of the following pla}% viz.; 
The Faithful Biide of Canada; The Maid and the 
Mistress; The Female Advocates, or the Fanatick 
; Stock-.lobbcrs ; The Artful Husband and the Artful 
, Wife. 

From this notice we are not quite clear 
: whetlier tlio proctor,«)r the face-painter may 
] claim the luerit of being remarkably honest 
I in liis business. 

j The anaonneeraents of marriages read very 
I much as if tlie hanpy events occurred yester¬ 
day ; but, in the list of promotions, we read 
of one which we think would scarcely happen 
now; “ Mrs. Leben, dresser to the two 
young princesse.s, appointed their governess.” 

TIui prices of goods, which follow ex- 
changt's, stocks, et cetera, show that. In seven¬ 
teen hundred and thirty-one, wheat was only 
twenty-six shillings per quarter (Sylvaniis 
records it at forty-live shillings per quaider 
I for liist niuiitli), while tea ranged from ten 
to thirty-five shillings per pound. From the 
1“ Foreign ailvices in January, seventeen 
hundrcci and thirty-one,” coming next, we 
' learn tlui-t there had been no settled govern- 
' ineiit in Turkey— 

Sine, the gieat revolution made here (Conatan- 
tiiiople) by tile Janizaries in cutting to pieces the late 
I Vizier Cagigi Aga, and .Icpoaing Sultan Achmet, and 
raising (lie new Sultan; but the Grand Scignor, under 
pretence of Iinlding a giand council, got the chief of 
llieiii into his pplaee, out them all olf with their 
j Bci'viints, and about seven thousand of their followers. 

. Now everything is reduced to the Old Ottoman 
j rules of govcrnluent. ,, 

I All the news frnjn Rus^d is, that one of the 
I princes of Georgia, “ tYho lives near Mount 
I Ararat, being greatly pleased by his recep- 
\ tion at the Russian court, promised, on hia 
' return homo, to s&d the Emperor a relinne 
' of Noah’s Ark.” 

j Two columns on gardening, and a list of 
seventeen bankrupts, bring ns to the Register 
■of Books, wbich closes the number. There 
' was a demand fsr cheap literature in those 
I days. One shilling, sixpence and even four- 
pence, Jlre the prices not only for such 
j light literature as A Poem in answer to 
a Lampoon on the Cambridge Ladies, or 
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A (xtn^l History of Executions for tlie 
year seventeen hundred and thirty, cuutaiu- 
ing the lives, actions, and dying speeches 
of sixty notorious malefactors, executed at 
lybum and elsewhere ; hut also for such 
vreighty subjects as The Divine Catastrophe 
of the Kingly House of Stuart, the Ci’isis 
or Impartial Judgment on English Alfairs, 
and number seventy-eight, volume thirteen, 
of Mr. Salmon's interminable Modern His¬ 
tory. 

Sylvanus Urban’s lirat number contained 
forty-two pages ; tlie number for September, 
eighteen hundred a<id fifty-eight, including 
advertisements, some hundred and tweniy 
pages. Though the vague lines of infancy are 
exchanged for the definite forms of mature 
age, the individuality is remarkably pre¬ 
served. The honest intention “ to treasure-up 
as in a magazine,” papei’s on the leading 
topics of the day, “or at least imimrtial 
abridgments thereof,” has been faithfully 
adhered to amidst all the changes of more 
than a century and a quarter. 

Well may the literary centenarian expand 
his columns; for he addresses an extended 
public. U'he monthly bill of mortality in 
the first number of the Gentlennni’s M.aga- 
ziue records sixteen hundred and two births, 
and nineteen hundred and nine deaths. I'he 
tables put forth by Sylvanus fTibau hist 
month'show that, during the four weeks 
which ended with the twenty-fourth of 
August there were, in Loudon, lour times 
more births than the number be recorded in | 
seventeen hundred and thirty-one, or an 
excess equal to the population of a gooil- 
sizfed village ; and, out of the qiiiutiiplcd 
population, not very much over double the 
number of deaths. • 

DKYOND. 

We mutt not doubt, ov fear, or dicad, that love for 
life re only giien, 

Aud that the eulm and tainted dead will meet 
estranged and cold m beavcii :— | 

O, love were l>nor and ysun indeed, based od to baisli 
and Bterii a cieed. 

True that this tturtli mutt (O.-iss away, with yill tlic 
ttarry woildi ef li!!bt, 

With all the glory of the day, and calmer tendernrts 
of night; ^ 

For, in that radiant hflCtb can only thine tlic immortal 
aud divine. 

Eai'th't lower things—her pride, hci fame, her tcicncr, 
h-arniiig, wealth, and powei— 

Slow growths that through lon^ ages came, or fruUs of 
tome rouvultive hour, 

Wlioac very memory must decay—heaven is too jnirc 
^||^h as they. , 

'00^0 complete : their work is dond. So let Uiem 
sleep in endless rest. 

fl^To’s life is only lieie begun, nor is, nor can be, 
^ fully blest; “ 

It has DO room to spread its wings, amid this crowd of 
uetuier things. 


Just for the very shadow thrown upon its sweetness 
here below, 

The cross that it must bear alone, and bloody baptism 
of woe ; 

Crovm’d ancl completed through its pain, wc know 
tbqf it shall rise again. 

■So if its flame burn pura and bright, here, where our 
air is d^ and dense, 

Af d nothing in this world of night lives with a living 
so iiitcnsfv 

When it shelf rc.a»h its home at It'iigtli—how bright 
its light! how strong its strcugtii! 

And while the vain weak loves of earth (for such 
base eouiiterfcits abound) * 

Shall jicrisli with what gave them birtli—their graves 
arc green and fresii aioiind, 

Nu funeral song shall need to lise, fur the true Love 
that never dies. 

I 

If in iny heart 1 now could fear that, risen again, we 
slioiild i.ol knew 

Wliat w.is our Life of Life when liero—tlic licarts wo 
loved so mneli below; 

I would arise this very day, and cast so pour a tiling 
away. 

but Love is no sucli soii1Ir.ss clod : living, perfected it 
shall lise 

Transfigured in the light of (iud, aud giving glory to 
the skies: 

And that uliirli makes this life so sweet, sliall render 
heaven’s joy complete. 

SAFE HAEBOUR. 

"We have more than once called attention 
to the wreck-chart of these islands, to the 
calamities ko terrible and so incessant tliat 
hitve made tlie British coaat adis^rvacc to a 
sea going pe6i>1c, .oniong whom undoubtedly 
there is enough of energy, wealtti, science, 
jiiid humanity to ensure—when the b.attle 
1ms been once fairly accepted—conquest of 
the destroying giant tliat lies stretched 
across the threshold of their home, Onr 
seaside holidays are elouded by' the thoughts 
that sometimes rise beside the melancholy 
shore, where there is no fisherman who has 
nut tales of misery to tell, no visitor wlio 
makes a sltiy of any lengldi u])on one spot, 
wiilioiit seeing a wreck of life or hope in tiie 
destruction of some vessel. 

Strongly impressed by a conviction that 
these wrecks upon our coast rejtrcsent, not a 
dead fact to be passively regretted, but a 
demand for energetic action that our country 
is quite competent to meet; and ought ta 
meet, for mercy’s sake, for honour's sake, for 
love of its brave mariners; we consider it 
to be ouriduty to assist with all our might ia 
making public any thought expressed on this 
behalf that appears worthy of attention, Mr. 

1 Edward Killwiek Ctilver, of the Boyal Navy, 
has been tliirty years afioat, aud is an Admi¬ 
ralty Suiweyor. Ha has written a pamphlet 
On the Construction and I^iuciple of & 
Wave Screen, designed for the formation of 
I Harbours of Eeftige, which is evidently- the 
I work of a trained observer. 
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For a right understanding of anything 
that Jms been done, or can be done for tl^ 
pi’eveiition of wrecks off onr sliore, it le 
necessary to have, in the first instance, some 
clear notion of the nature of the vj^ves 
j which we desire to keep in check. 

Waves a\-e caused by the rubbing of the 
wind over a sheet of w'ater, forcing it into 
I undulations, which are most considerable 
I when the wind is roughe.st, and k.-js freest 
I play over a moveable and level surface of the 
i widest expanse. Thus there is <iiie cause for 
I the ripple of the pond aSil the Atlantic 
■ billow. When th%re is an oll-ahore gale, the 
j waves near hind are low, and they mount 
) higher and higher as we travel seaward over 
1 them. The wind from the coast, when first 
j st^-iking the water, raises a wave of a certain 
1 height, and wlieu the wind can no longer 
1 force up its increasing weight against the 
j iiicivasing tendency, by reason of its weight 
! to tumble down again, it falls ; and by its 
j fall gives undulating movement to the sea 
beyond it, as a beam would if it fell on tlie 
same spot. The wind, helped by tlie ten- 
ileiicy to rise in undulation thus established, 
liU'j the next wave higher, it is heavier 
before it fulls ; and when it falls a stronger 
tiiidubtiou is ]irodaced by the increased 
I Weight of its mass. Tlic 4>rcc of the wind, 

I therefore, will bo able to carry up tlie next 
wai e higher still; and while the weight of 
the waves is thus growing, and the uiidula- 
tiou produced by their fall is deujieneii, tlie 
wind, clear of obstruction from hills, trees, 
and other fixed impediuiuuts, can gather all 
its force into each blow, and becomes 
mightier to raise the waters tow.ards Leaven. 
So we come to the huge undulations of the 
mid-Atlantic. 

Because the risings and the fallings neces- 
sai ily must follow each other in succession, 
llio descent of one wave urging up the next, 
the whole .surface of the sea seems to bo 
moving forwards ; but there is no such real 
progress in the water. When over the sur¬ 
face of a field of corn, the waves run with 
the wind, every blade bends, rises, and re¬ 
turns to its place. Undulations may rim 
rapidly along a shaken rope, yet the rope 
does not move forward with them. When 
a swell passes a ship at anclior in a calm 
day, if a piece of wood be dropped over 
.the side, though the waves may Vis running 
towards shore at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, the wood rises and fulls where it 
was dropped, and does not travel with 
them. Sometimes at sea an uudutathuu 
which remains for a time after its cause 
Las departed, presses another of which the 
cause is then •in operation. If these waves 
I were propelling force^i, they would dash each 
I other into foam, with a wUd confiicj;. Being 
I mere undulations of the water, they cross 
1 over each other without disturbance. It is 
I true that a vessel with her bows , pointed 
I in the dmectiou towards which the waves are 


travelling, although uninfluenced by tide, 
will slowly forge a-head} but this she does 
simply because the weight of her mass pro¬ 
pels her forward down the slope of each 
undulation by which she k lifted. It might 
have seemed unnecessary to dwell on an 
account of the formation of ordinary deep 
water waves (which must not be confounded 
•with Ih^ tidal wave that underlies them), 
if a niiaapiireheusion as to their nature— 
which no man of eminence since Newton’s 
d.iy has felt a doubt about—had not caused 
many conflicting opinions to be gxpressed 
before the Harbour of lllTuge Commission, 
iburteeii years ago. 

As to the height attained by billows in 
mid ocean, reports do not agree. To the eye 
of the seafarer, it truly seems that they 
mount up to haaven, they go down again to 
the depths; but, of the height of waves in 
tliu Sea, as of the number of stars in the sky, 

We lorni our itnjirossiou subject to some 
(Muses of optical illusion. Tlie I'apid move¬ 
ment of the vessels from whieh observations 
of the height of waves have to be taken, 
make.s it diilicult to include every allowance 
due to error in a measurement. The besfi at¬ 
tempts can only yield approaclies to the truth. 
The late Doctor Scoresby, during several 
hard gales in the Atlantic, measured many 
waves of about thirty feet, and one of forty- 
three. Another observer measured forty-five 
feet waves off tbe Island of Ascension, and 
declared that they Boraetimes rose sixty or 
seventy feet in ttio adjacent open sea. A 
third, and very cuiiipeteiit ob.server, testified 
before the Select ComuiiLtec on Shipwrecks, • 
ftfleen years ago, that he Jiail measured the 
height of waves ifi the Athmtie in a heavy 
gale, and found none to e.vceed iiiiictecu feet, 
after repeated trials, and when every con¬ 
ceivable allowance had been made for error. 
And these calculatioius refer to the massive 
billows far away in tlie wide and deeii At¬ 
lantic. In the narrow and Coniiniratively 
shallow seas that surround England, undu¬ 
lation caniidt be established on so grand a 
scale. Jdr, Tiioiuas Stevenson, a famous 
builder and debigi|er of light-houses and arti¬ 
ficial harbours, says, that at the mouth of a 
harbour in the German Ocean with six hun¬ 
dred miles breiidtli of seis before it, during 
south-easterly gides, the extreme height of a 
wave was thirteen feet and a-half. In the j 

deep water of the German Ocean, when a ; 

north-easter is blowing, he has no doubt that j 
they rise considerably* higUer. The Count i 
de Marirtlli found the highest wave on the j 
coast of Languedoc, with six hundred miles | 
of sea befurg it, to be fourteen feet ten inches. ! 
On the eastern coast .of England there is a | 
sea-front of about three hundred miles, and | 
we may assume fifteen feet to be the utmost ’ 
height to which the waves ai'e raised in any i 
gale. When the force that raised the undu- | 
lation is withdrawn, the effect conliuues and | 
subsides by degrees guder the erdiuiiy iu> | 
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finetice of gravity and other canaes of reaisi- crest of a deap-sea ware, aad produce coni I 
Knee. The pace of a deep-water wave partly naratively smooth water under their loe. ‘ 
depends npon its size; a six foot wave may Soats driven off sliore by gales of wind have \ 
mn twelve miles an hour, a fifteen foot wave been saved with their crews by riding under 
fifteen miles an hour. Over the same spot the of their spars formed into a raft, over I 
snccessive waves may travel at unet]nal which the aurfaoe-drift has spent itself. At j 
rates. ^ the Cajje of Good Hope a sea-weed baulks 

The rub of the wind over deep water does these ocean bijeakers, and the effect of oil 
not set the whole mass into motion.^ Waves upon the troubled waters has become a j 
are the movements of the surface only. The proverb, f Fishermen have towed masses of 
force of a tropical typhoon may indeed stir i greasy giirba^e behind their boats to destroy i 
up deep water to its recesses, but upon our \ a following §ea; and before Franklin recom- i 
const there are no typhoons. In gales on our | mended ponrin* oil upon the waves, the i 
eastern coast thi sea-bottom is sometimes | Steward of Kilcla, in one of'tbe Western Isles | 
ground up from a depth of fifteen fathoms ;; of Scotland, used, in a storm, to tie a bundle j 
so far down, therefore, the agitation may, at | of puddings made of t.he fat of the sea-fowl to i 
times, extend. Waves of six or eight feet the end of his cable and let it fall into the | 
have been often seen to change water with .a sea be!iin<i the rudder. This hindered the 
depth of seven or eisjht fathoms. The Venus waves from breaking. When, two yeaks 
cassina, a large shell not known to live .it a ago, the screw-steamer WillLim Beckett of 
less depth than seven fathoms, often is Goole foundered off the Scaw, the crew 
thrown up during heavy gales on the coasts escaped through a heavy sea solely by use of 
of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of JUan. oil. Dutch fishermen are sometime.s to be 
At Holy Island, the«l’egaau3 steamer, which | seen entering the liarbour of Scarborough, in 
sank in eleven fathoms, a little to the north -1 heavy weather, cutting off the crests of the 
ward of the Golilstone, lay unhurt until there j following waves by diffusion of oil over the 
came a fierce north-easter, wli^n she broke surface of tlie water, thus giving the wind a 
up at higli-water. Kxaniinalion of the tJhesil j greased surface to rub over, as roughly as it 
Bank at Portland Bj-eakwater proved the | would, and establishing a broa<l smooth wake 
influence of waves at a ili']>th of eight j behind the vessel. And wlien the wind’s 
fathoms, and the sea has been found moving work lias been thus destroyed, it needs time 
shingle towards the main at a yet greater , and spaco to work in before anytliiiig like 
det]>th. But we are taught by the .A.strononicr the old force of the suppressed wave can ho I 
Royal that below the surface of a troubled' re-establislied. By the force of tides or 
sea reduction of disturbance goe.s on more friction deep-water waves may also be in- 
rapidly than any one might at first think ; tcrcepted, rctariled, reversed, rodireeted, and 
• in fact, in geometrical jiroportion, and the ^ destroyed. Mr. T. Stevenson says, that 
divera employed in removing the wreck of .“From ohaervations specially made at Snm- 
the Royal George at Sifithead, found that' burgh Hoad Lighthouse, in Shetland, during 
they could work below as tiuietly and eflec-; a westerly storm, so long as Suinburgh 
lively uniler the heaviest sea as under calm, j Roost (one of the most formidable tide-ways 
and that they were often most successful in in those seas) was cresting and breaking 
strong gales of wind. Whatever miiy be the heavily, one could easily have landed in a 
action of that part of tho wave below the | small lioat at a creek, or bay, called the West 
level of the water, it does not operate byjVoe; but no sooner <lid the Roost disappear 
beating on an obstacle, for Mr, Ooode, after | towanls high water, than tliere came in 
ten years’ experience, stales that upon I’ort-' towering billows that totally submerged 
land Breakwater eveu a powerful breaker' cliffs of ve»y considerable height.” Again, 
does not inflict an^ blow,,bfclow a depth of' deep-water waves heaping themselves up 
twelve or nfteen feet from the level of the'against a steep and rocky line of coast, fall 
water. ^ j hack and establis'n a reversed system of un- 

The crests of (teep sea waves, first .sharp- ■ dulatioii that reduces the height of the waves 
ened by the Vind, then broken and blown' next coming in. By such recoil Mr. Calver 
over as foam, are not for their resemblance | thinks, ftom his own observations, that one- 
to the foam of breakers, to be dreaded as the third of thie original height of the advancing 
breakers are. Such foam is hut dead water j wave is lost. 

that has less siieed than the wave from wliieh j Wjth those deep-sea waves we have now to 
the gale is dashiu" it. Spray of t^iis kind, contrast the breakers fonned in ehoal water, 
seconded by the plunging of a vessel, may' As the liepth lessens the rate of movement 
make havoc with feeble bulwat;ks, or sweep in the lower part of tho wave is retarded by 
light lioats from a <leck, l^ut it is powerless increase of friction at the bottom, the greatest 
against the sharp bow of a vessel by which ^ speed is at the top, and the front of the wave 
it is breasted, and even the Dutch fishing j therefore becomes erect, leans fbrward till its 
vessels ride at .anchor unharmed in the midst top overhangs its base, and falls with a tremen- 
of it. A very slight obstacle wilU reduce dons force upon the shore, or upon any solid 
wiiat size and force it has. Admiral Bullock, object that may lie beneath its stroke. Such 
has aien even fisheripen’s nets cut off the!a wave, roughly speaking, toeaks when its 
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heiglit above the water leveil equals the depth 
to the ground below it; for example, a 
fifteen foot wave breaks over fifteen feet of 
water, but five feet breakers are found also 
in eight or ten feet water, nine foot breakers 
in the sea of a shore thirteen feet deep. Of 
the stroke of a breaker the force » repre¬ 
sented by its weight multiplied by its speed. 
Breakers at Loch Awe hate torn a stone of a' 
quarter of a ton from the masonry of the 
landing-slip. The waves of the German 
Ocean broke in two a freestone column 
twelve yards high in a plUce where it was 
nearly four yanls fliick. In a gale at Gr.niton 
a stone weighing a ton was picked out of a 
wall and thrown upon the beach. A block 
of-fifty tons weight was inovetl by the sea at 
' B^'rra Head, one of the nehrides. At Ply- 
! month Breakwater, so tremendous is the 
ii force of the breakei’s, that stones weiglrng 
Ij ten or fifteen tons have been taken from 
i below low w'ater and carried over the top of 
the breakv'ater. By iiistruiueiita contrived 
for tite purpose, Mr. Sievenson found the 
I force of breakers at tlie Bell Uoek Liglithouse 
I to be a ton and a-half on eveiw foot of sur- 

I face, .and the force of Atlantic breakers on 

I the lighthouse at SkeiTyvore to be not less 
I than twice as terrible. On the other hand, 
i at Sunderland, the North and South Beacons, 

.1 formed of wood without any support, resist 
' the breakers of the heaviest gales. So difti- 
’; cult is it to generalise upon what .Smeaton 
' called “ those powers of'nature that arc sub- 
i ject to no c.alculatiiin.” At Brighton the 
j force of breakers during heavy gales w.os 
I I found by Sir Samuel Brown to be cigiity 

i ; pounils to a foot upon a cylindrical column 

one foot thick. 

' ; This, then, is the general cluaracter of those 
! , sad sea waves against which breakw.atera are 
, reared for the protection of the aeanie;n on 
I our co.asts. There are three kinds of bre.ak- 
watera now in use : long-slope, upright, and 
fioatiiig. The old breakwaters of Tjt® 
Garth^^e, Athens and Halicarnassus, in later 
; history the breakwater# of Venice, Genoa, 

1 llochelle, and Biircelona, in (fur day the 
I breakwaters of Cherbourg, Plymouth, Kings- 
i ton, Jfowlh, &c., have been built upon the 
long-.slope principle. Stone rubble is thrown 
into the sea along the line proposed till the 
I material reaches above high-water springs. 

I -It is left for the action of tlie sea to •define its 
; I form, and when it is fixed at the angle of 
I i repose, the work is faced with rabble or 
, I squared masonry from the low water-piark 
' 1 upwards. The profile of snch a work varies 
' I with its position. Cherbourg bre.akwater has 
! I on its outer face four distinct slopes between 
I the top and bottom: one meets the higher 
I break of the waves, another has the greatest 
I slope because exposed to the whole, battery 
of the Itreakers, a third is between equinoctial 
low-water and the point below the surface 
. where the action of the breaker ceases to be 
felt, and the fourth, with least slope, is* be¬ 


neath the action of the waves. The principle 
has failed, and the n^per slopes are now being 
removed for alteration. The defect of the 
whole long-slope principle, Mr. Calver urges, 
is that it creates artificially a shallow fisre- 
shore, and converts a deep sea wave into a 
breaker. This attacks the masonry, and 
^ofteu in a few hours de.stroys months of 
labour. .The long-slope bre.akwater is a con¬ 
juror that c.an call up a spirit from the vasty 
deep only to be its victim. Moreover, the 
first burst of the breaker it .assists in making 
is upon its weakest partythe toe—where 
stones lie in an unconnected heap. These 
stones are dug out by the water .and thrown 
up tha smooth masonry. When snch a break¬ 
water faces .an oMiipic se.a, there is a bhoal 
formed, as at Chei-bourg and elsewhere, only 
to be kept under by a large annual outlay, 
"'he breakwater is defective also by reason 
of the vacant spaces between stones. Under 
the beat of a breaker, air in snch holes has an 
ex|il(>sive force. Again, such breakwaters 
are at best suited to troflt only a storm equal 
to the strongest that took part in its forma¬ 
tion. Tims Mr. G. Bennie said of I’lymonth 
I)ieakwatcr:l“lf mature Las not a stronger 
storm than it has hitherto liiul, it will rcm.ain 
firm ; but if a stronger storm comes, it will 
alter .again.” Gheibourg breakwater was 
three times in forty-two years raised ahqve 
high w.atev, and as often heateu down again 
by tlie waves, and the use of an upright wall 
above low water had to he adopted. Plymouth 
breakwater has several times been partly 
wrecked. Eighty 3'ard3 of Howth break¬ 
water were once destroyed in a iiorlh-oast 
gale ; Kingston requires continual repairs. 
At Portnish foiu- IhoiisanJ tons of matei'i.al 
were washed round the picr-heail, and formed 
into an artificial reef seventy feet long, rising 
tliree feet above low water. For two cen¬ 
turies annual havoc has been made on the 
mole of Algiers. It is satil on behalf of the 
long-slope breakwater, that It is an imitation 
of the beacii, formed naturally. In form it is 
.an approach to such an imitation. But on a 
beach Nairne repairs what she destroys. 
The sea breaks with trertfendous weight upon 
the Chesil bank as well as upon Plymouth 
breakwater ; but in one case it gives as much 
as it takes, in the other it simply destroys 
.and compels the empluj’ment of a large staff 
of men, but for whose industry in keeping up 
repairs, the breakwater would soott occoma 
a ruin. When it has been made, the long- 
slope breakwater is, in'fact, to be maintained 
only at a constant and considerable yeiuriy 
cost. 

When th» matter was inquired i;nto before 
the Harbour oL Befnge Commiasioners of 
eighteen hundred and forty-four, of nineteen 
chief men in engineering scienee who were 
called as withessea, fourteen were decidedly 
opposed to a mode of construction which has 
been defined as “ rude and unscientific, being 
a means of procuring the amaUest amount 
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of resiataiicc \^ith the laigust quantity of found that a bay ia sandy and shallow; 
materials.” but a headland round which currents sweep. 

The result of tlie iuquii-y was the determi- is steep, 
nation which is now' being followed out to Dover Eefuge Harbour is to be a close 
couslruct for the great harbour in Dover! harfeour on a grand scale, enclosing by up- 
Bay a breakwater upon the second princ’iple, I right-widl breakwaters a space of seven hun- | 

that of tbu upright wall. This does not con-, died acu'es. Only a weak tidal current will 
vert the deep sea undulations into breakers, come in through narrow entrances from a 
Cleneral Sir Harry Jones observed, with in-* sea ch.wged highly with matter whenever 
teri'st how the sarne sea rose and fell without the weitj'lsjr becomes boisterous. It is calcii- 
violcnce against the upright circular head of latcd that tfie deposit within the harbour 
the eastern arm of Kingston breakwaler, will reduce* the depth throughout by six 
while on<hc longtslopo it was bn-aking with indies aminally. • But the j’carly cost of re¬ 
great fury. Sir H. l>e la B>;cIio noticed the moving those six inches of'deposit would be 
BHiue cfFects produced by the varying nature twenty thousand pounds. Either this cost 
of the shore near Eishgo.ard. The same on- must be inciu’ivd, or in long course of time 
shore sea, wiiich [irodnccd a mere lloj) on tlie the llefuge Harbour must needs go the way 
vertical cliffs, caused heavy rolling breakers of tlie old cinque ports. In Kamsgate IBtf- 
011 the beacbes. Professor Airey lias le.stificd hour, wdth an area of forty-two acres, tbo 
that he once rowed out of Swansoa Harbour yearly depasit is two feet in depth. At 
at high water wdieii very liigh sea was run- i’olkeslouc, with an area of fourteen acre.s, 
iiiug, and without risk even of tlie bicit's the silting is not less. Again, such break- 1 
toucliiiig, iiassi-d so near a pier-head that it waiters act like groynes upon the outer sea, 
could be slrnek \vith*'an oar. Two hundred and cause .aii advauce of coast, as at Lowes- 
yards f.irther on, be pa.'-sed a .shoal, where toll, where the shore, north-eastward of the 
the sea broke so heavily that it carried two haihour, has advanced outwards from the 
rowers out of the boat and nrfvVi^’ lillcd it. lied to nearly the line of the head of the wall. 

The Bumiiiit of the upriglit wall breakivaier a ilLitance of about five hundred feet. The I 
is exposed to the broken crests of the deep aiipro.ich to Giiiu.sby dock is to be maintained 
water waves ; but, as we bavc seen, tlicac are only at a great .'qiiiual cost. The Harbour 
not dangeron.s. This, tlierefore, is the form of llefuge (Joiumissioiiers accepted the fact in 
ol breakwater advoc.ated by the greater uuui- a sort of dcsjiair, that from the stilled water 
her of the men of science in our day. Its in harhours sediment must fall to the bottom, 
only ilrawback, as a sea wall, is the uecc.ssity Plyiuoutli breakwater has cost a million and 
of Imilding on a bottom levelled by help of a half, tlherbourg three millions, 
the diving boll, with none but best luatcriids, (Japtaiu Vetch said in his Dover evidence, 
'f.ioing throughout with heavy block.s w'eU “ I have been led to form a strong opinion 
iointed and cemented. If is liable to w'l eck tb.at none of our existing modes of eonstruc- 
from bad workmanship or fiwilt in the fouu- tioii are commendable or advisable, and that 
dation, and it is a costly structure. if anything is to be done, we must look to j 

Eloatiii'' breakwaters have been con- new contrivances and discoveries, all of which j 

deinned so generally for their insecurity ; will require to be tested by satisfactory ex- j 

that, although they do meet one of the great perimeuts before adoption.” 1 

obstacles to good harbour construction ami One of these new contrivances is that of 
allow free passage to the tidal streams, so Mr. C'alvcr. Briefly, it is a stretch of paling 
keeping the bottom clear of silt, they have, which he calls the Wave Screen—of material 
few friends. " aud structure duly rimsidcred with regard to 

The process of silting is the ruin of most strength and durability, crossing the tide- j 

harliours. Hei^ an^ there, as at .Kingston, i way as nearly as possible so as freely to admit j 

blue sea water comes in so free fi’om ileposit,! the tide, and to reduce the waves one half ) 

that there is no sottlcmeut inside ; but gene- i while breaking their crests. A twelve foot | 

rally the waves Tuid currents keep a con-j wave would thus pass through the paling as | 
si' lerable iiunsa of matter in ausjjeiision, and a six foot wave into the harbour, and bocouie I 

witli this the water comes into the closed j further stilled in proportion to the expanse ; j 

harbour, whether protected by a long-shqie I but there ’would still be the scour of the 
or 'in up'-ight breakwater, to stand ami settle, currents and tlio stir of the water to keep 1 

Otir iirtilicial harbou're are now mud-traps. {tJio Ipirbour’s bed clean, and to hold silt in | 

All the cinque pons have been ctfoked in, subpciision. The general idea is not abso- 
coHi-sc of time, it is the shHlting out of that I lutely new. Sir John llennic, says Mr. 
strong movement in the water which stirs up; Calver, seemed almost to be describing the 
the ihudily sand into its mass that causes 1 wave screen when, in allusion to the moles 
the deposit. In the lloyal George, after it ‘ of Porto Giulio and Mi.senuin, and the 
had been some time submerged. General. ports of .Astium, Astia, and Anctma, he re- 
Pasley found liule or no accumolatiou in the ^ marked : “ They were all constructed on ^ , 

free water about its sides ; but inside, where ' arches, and their object was to produce sulh- 
tbe water bad been barboured and stilled, it | oient circulation of currents through the jj 

was silted up twenty-uiiue feet. Thus it is i arches, and at the same time to have sulfleicnt |i 
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Bolldity to breat tbe sea—a most iugcnious take care of his hopeful offspring, and hence 

and scientific principle.” the strange, but not unwelcome, addition of 

The wave screen, as Mr. Calver has planned that fast and noisy, but kindly and athletic, 

its construction, would cost, he believes, in its young freshman to our somewhat steady- 

most expensive form, two hundred and fifty going lot. 'Jhe poor lad could never be 

thousand pounds a mile, and a mile of wave got to bring out the accurate result of 

I screen could be built in about two yeJArs. even, a multiplication sum in pounds, 

i Cherbourg breakwater has been sixty or shillings, and pence, and now he is roaming 

■ seventy years in building; Plyiuoutl! is not about the wide world' (with two horses 

! yet finished. * ^nd a groom, however, and fifteen hundred 

i --- - - j- - .vyear, left him by an aunt,) boasting to 

SEGMENT’S SHADOW. ' everybody he meets that Segment of John’s 

I — was his private tutor, and that he himself 

j. Of all his pupils, I flatjcr fliyself, that would surely have been a wrangler, but that 
|, there was none wlyuu Segment of John’s liad his health Ijroke down. Tf ^ou can'imagine 

■ a greater esteem for than me. IJo was my the tougher of the two hippopotami in the 
university coach for two long vacations and licgeiit’s Park afflicted with a nervous head- 

!, six tcims, and carried me up from tlio levels I acho, you may possibly conceive I’ullswipe in 
, of mere arithmutic to dizzy heights from delicate health. Pie made a bet with a French 
S wllteh we looked down ujam conic sections as ofiicer th.at he wouhl walk from Heely to 
Ij upon a green hill watered by the pure matlie- Too Gaster (a distar.ee of more than a 
I' matics. hun.ired miles), liter,ally its the crow flics, 

ij f verily believe that I should have been a steering by compass, and deviating neither to 

ji poet—and, indeed, the reailer of the above tbe riglit nor to the left, piercing through 
,j sentence may have already doieetod llic wood .mid swimming ovc^-river, though path 
i; natural tendency of my disposition—if it liad or Ijritlge might be close at hand, likes .an 
Ij not been fur the iutcrveutiesii of Segment.; cse.aped lunatic, and to the extreme-astunish- 
jj and I am proportionally grateful to him u])on ment (tf tlie natives. Tlie diversion, however, 

1; that acconnt, as who (with the gift of ji in whioli he Took the highest delight Wiis 
j; logical mind) would not bo ? There is not. a eriekel, wh.ich he played almost every diiy iu 

ii yard of the Trumpington ro.ad but lie and 1 a field which he had Isired outside tlio town, 

ij ha\e trodden it, in comisanv^ a score of time.s, AVheii he could not get up a side, he would 

j ap^if^always at such a pace as is pr.actised jilay by hiiu...!elf with ,a catapult, and a wall 

j els.^^ere only in the Copenhageu Fields ; of network bcliind him ; at which phenome- 
1 tile's is not an angle of the Gogmagogs but non the eyes of tho aborigines almost cii.ine 
I we have subtended it together, often and out of their heads. The French have the 

often, nor (as in the caec of Mr. hlalcolm credit of beiug a jiolite nation ; but I certainly 
Graham and Hen Tiomoiid) did a single sob never saw people staro as they did. We 
confess our toil We were both, iudeetl, good attemjited to convert the poor benighted 
walkers, and had jii'oved it many ;i Lime upon folks to our national game ; but vrithout the 
, the snowy Alps, jis well as on tho more smallest success.* 1 lliiuk they su8i)ected the 
modest elevations to which I have just re- .'u.tute Sr'egment of some political motive, and 
i ferred. 1 was one of that party (wdio.se repu- detected a cliaracloristic perfidioiisness even 
1 tatioii T may almost say is Eimipean) which in the open Briti.sh coiiutenaiiee of iiullswipe. 

... Segment took into the smith of France one That young gentleman’s hist howling was of 
■I Long, and five of whom were among tho so tremoiKlous a ilescription, that a paternal • 
j Twelve Apostles in the next mathematical government absolutely interfered on behalf 
! Tripos. They certainly deserved that dis- of its thildren, and .a cordon of French 
I tiuctiou if application to their studies and j^ensd’annes suri-ounded the crleket-lield in 
I exclusion from their minds of all subjects play hours to keep oil' the populace from 
of a foreign or (.as they expressed it) uu- a too dangerous ^iro.xiiAity, Those small 
I paying character, should Lave earned it for armed men keeping watcli upon our good- 
i them. tenniered, defeneeii'sa, amlj indeed, Almost 

i 'Toung Gosiue—who was scconil wrangler, naked .athlete, are still, I am delighted to say, 
and no wonder,---avciTed that he rgally had to be seen iu iny book nf photographs. The 
I Lot oUserved whether the peojde, among resiicetable Segment was often not a littlo 
I whom ho there resided for three months, discomposed by _ tlie emnluct of his young 
spoke French or not; but when he had pupil; wlio carried him, about from scrape to 
taken Ids degree, and had time to think ef it, scrape, ag a powerful dog ilrags along, into 

he supposed it could not have been Rngblsh. oveiy hole and corner, his eham and the other 

Neverthele.ss, we remaining nine (for the dog at the <‘nd of it. 

party consisted of a round dozen be.sides our It was to*the pupil, however, tliat some 
j respected coach) led a very jolly life indeed of ns, upon our Vay home, were indebted 
among these alien scenes—or, as Bullswipe for 1 'oq< 1 and shelter wlien the coach had 
1 terms them to this day, in them* foreign given over tlje attempt to procure them as 
diggings.” * ; hopeless. Wet, weary, and hungry, we had 

I &gment bad promised Bullswipe pore to' arrived one evening at a smalt inn in an 
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unfrequented district, when, to our exees- 
sire disappointinent, we found it entirely 
occupied. It was situated on a lofty hill, 
and we had watched it for miles as a guiding 
star, filling our thirsty souls with thoughts 
upon what would be the best substitute for 
beer, and soothing qur craving slomachd with 
images of all thin^ made with eggs—and, 
lo ! an English milor and friends had taken 
the whole of it for that night, bo^h dining^ 
room and sleeping chambers. Segment, who 
has a British weakness in the matter of 
persons with handles to theii- names, refused 
to distmfb their pagnificences, and lo intrude 
BO lai'ge a party as five strangers upon their 
saile-it-manger, Bullswipe, however, with 
the eating and drinking instincts of the 
savage sliong upon him, and his arlificial re¬ 
straints never periiajis being very eiithialling, 
loudly demanded the name of this bloated 
aristoerut who wanted a public dining-room 
all to himself. 

“ 1,16 Comte Bheel, ivith suite,” was, it 
seemed, the offending party ; “ an English 
milor of great wealth and exclusive manners,” 

The impetuous young man was about to 
express an unfavourable opiuion of this 
nohlcman, when yeginent iutertupted, 

" I think, my good ho.st, there is some mis¬ 
take in the mime, since Bheel i.s scai'coly au 
English title ; we will,however, by no means 
trespass upon his lordship’s privaev. llave 
jou any cleauly-litteivd stable” (Kullswipe 
vanished) “ which tired travellers may repose 
in ft)r a few hours 1 A few eggs and a little 
cold meat ” (Segment could never be got to 
understand that there never is any cold 
meat at a French inn), “ the simplest i ei»!ist 
is all which, with the addition of tli it hum¬ 
ble accommodation, we sfiall,re(iuirc‘.” 

The landlord was ui the act of trying to 
shrug his shoulders over his heail, when, re¬ 
enter Bullswipe, in tits of laughter, followed 
by a little i-ouiul Englishman. 

’ “ It ain’t Bheel! ” cried the youth, half 
suffocated with mirth, “ it’s Byles the pastry¬ 
cook, and the very man we waut!” 

Our young friend had forced’ his way into 
the dining-room in order to present a piece 
of his mind to the qeldsh pobleman. In that 
distinguisheff jiersouage he discovered the 
most popular maker of pics in the university. 
Never before was debtor so well pleased to 
meet with ci eilitor. Tp Segment, as to me who 
liad a great deal of college iiatronage, Byles 
was more than civil—he was kindly in the 
extreme. Not only was the salle-^-manger 
given up to us for a 'common sleeping cham¬ 
ber ; but, before retiring to rest, le Comte 
Bheel was so good as to amend the some- 
wiiat imperfect culinary arrange/nents of the 
iun by cooking us, with his^own noble hands, 
some exquisite cutlets. 

Adventures of this sort, however they may 
lose in the telling, form very pWasant subjects 
of after-talk to those who have experieneed 
them in company. Segment and 1 had a 




hundred similar reminiscences of which, 
when alone together, we never grew weary, j 
and besides that, our souls were far from 
; being nusympatfaetic. It was true that he 
had eliminated from me much of that poetical | 
fao^Uy which I had at first possessed; but, 
on the other baud, like one who sucks the ; 

E oisou-fronx the arrow wound of his friend, i 
e had taken something of it into his own 
system. It) indeed, it had not been for me— | 
that i«» ftr my inilireet influence—I do not 
believe that Segment would ever have fallen i' 
in love: he might have laid himself down | 
with deliberation and let the stream flow e 
gradually over him, but hti would never have j 
taken a header (as' he did) into 'the deepest ; 
part of that smiling river. One only sort of j 
respect which he seemed to pay to his former, 
self in the matter was tliis, that he ohose'v^or | 
the object of his affection no brilliant young 
bird of paradise, all feathers and squeak, but ! 
a modest relii-ing dove: he fell in love, in 
short, with a little Quakeress. t 

“ When the heyday of youth ami passion 
are over,” Segment (who was fifty if he was | 
a day) was wont to observe, “ there will still |; | 
be a charm about Ilutb, quite iudejieudent of j 
them." 'I 

“Ah,” I replied, “or jioelry apart” (our ■ 
coach's favourite exju'ession) “ she is what a i 
sensible man wpuld call ‘a good durable ! 
brown.’ ’’ 

T Imd ray good tutor there, I think •, but, , 
indeed, wc load him everywhere while he was j- 
in this unfortunate coudiliuij ; nor of idl his I 
store of wisdom had he a single jieiinyworth | 
to ap])ly to his own necessity. The best of it i; 
was, he had never spoken to the young ! 
woman, nor she to him. She had come lo : 
ihe little village in Wales where we were 
then stoiipiug, like ourselves, not indeed with ji 
a reading party, but in search of the jiictu- j' 
resqiic; and she lodged in a little cottage I 
about half a mile off, with a papa who wore 
a coat out like a robin’s, and with a drab 
coloured mamma. 

'i'he Welsh village—for us that were not ; 
ill love tliat is—was slow, and when he heard [j 
that an Oxford party were coming to the I 
same spot we rejoiced exceedingly; never- I, 
thelcss we did not think it worth while to 
inform Segment, who cared not one fourpenny j, 
bit who came and who 'went, so long as j 
Aberdovelly Cottage—the casket of his jewel j; 
—remaiEffid in the same spot by the lake’s I, 
side. |i 

Ojiposite that pleasant habitation 1 found |' 
my ^uide aud friend (but philosopher no !! 
longer) watching a certain first-floor window li 
of it upon a certain night, with an air, I i; 
must say, upon discovery, very much like r 
that of a detected burglar. He attempted to | 
whistle a popular melody suggestive of the j 
delight Jie took on a shiny night in that | 
season of the year, in wandering about at < 
eleven, r.M.; but the hypocrisy was ludeoasly ' 
transparent, 1 
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“ Wbat are y^a doicj; here 1 ” cried 1, 
without a iDOEoent’s hesitation, “you very 
very wicked old dog ? ” 

My beloved preceptor, perceiving at once 
that further deception would be worse than 
I useless, made a virtue of .confiding in ^he 

I bosom of friendship. 

il “She's there,” he remarked in a aderan 
'I voice, just dipped in melancholy;; “that’s her 
i: beautiful shadow there upon the hrst-fluor 
blind; she’s bimshiug her adoraMe back 
, hair.!’ 

I I “The young person seems to me to be 
l| going to bed,” observed I, drily j the remark 

conveyed a reproach upon Mr. Segment's 
j; conduct as a spectator, but his principles (L 
i| suppose) were far too high to be reached 
by it. 

|i ‘^he is going to bed,” replied he sadly ; 
i' “it will be very soon over now : sbe puts a 
little unnecessary kalydor ii])Oii her lovely 

Il cheeks, and then-” 

; '* Good gracious. Segment,” cried I, inter¬ 

rupting him iudignautly, “do you ineau to 
; say that you come here every night ? ” 

“Every night, my friend,” rejoined he, 
quietly, “since that fourteenth of August 
i; when we cttiue upon her sketching on tiie 
j; heathery hill-top like a startled lawn. Jtnth, 

' Ituth, thou daughter of a kindly race, be 
pitifu-l to me as thy name implies ! 1 think 

I sbe is now going to put her I'inglels into 
I ])a]>er: her seel, strict as it is, has not the 
•I cruelly to forbid the sweet girl to wear riug- 
: lets. The candle is on the mantelpiece to- 
night, so that we shall scoiuely see her dainty 
;i lingers—exquisite gaolei's—imprisoning her 
j! lucks in their separate tiny cells ; when it’s 
I on the table behind her—but 1 need not 

j. sjreak to you of the eflect of light wlicii a 

solid body intervenes direcil)'.What 

I am 1 sayiug ? Solid body ? She's a fairy, 
she’s a s]>irit, she’s an angel—she’s going now 
to put oil her bewitching but perfectly ])lain 
' auJ Quaker-like night-cap.” 

'I'he Shadow did in truth appear to he 
hxiug something of that final nature u})ou its 
!' head; the next instant, however, the Sub- 
j stance threw up the window, and in a very 
i masculiue voice indeed, roared out: “What 
I the Eevil are you two fellows lurking there 
; about? You’ll Lave as good a thrashing as 
:| ever you had iu your life if you don’t move 
;| off.” 

'I . Away started the discomfited St^meiil— 
[I like a tangent—at these dreadful sonuds; 
;i away 1 stai ted in pursuit as fast os laughter 
’ would permit me. 

I “What a very hoarse voice Euth Has,” 
1 panted, as 1 came up with the fugitive, 

I “ and don’t you thiuk, for a Quakeress, that 
I her language is a little strong ? ” 

The &ct was that Aberdovelly Cottage 
I was at that moment tenanted by the newly 
I iirrived Heading party—^the enchanting Bath 
!| having vacated it the preceding day—while 
]| the u^vidoal whose retiring arrangemeuts 


poor Segment had been taking so great an 
interest iu, was no other than the Oxford 
coach himself. 


ONE OTHEE HOSPITAL FOE 
CHILUllEN. 

Wuo that has seen has not grieved to 
see a sick child in the house of Poverty t 
Siay, it is^ loved by tender-hearteil parents. 
Thou many a holy sacrifice, of which; the 
rich know uolhiiig, they must make before 
they call fulfil iu its behalf, the simplest 
offices of 1 ive. The father must go forth to 
his day’s labour, or the hoftse-roof 'tumbles 
over all; the mother, too often, must go 
forth also to her day’s labour, or deny to the- 
whole household a part of its daily snste- 
iiauce. The many little wants of childhood 
multiplied by sickness, jiress in vaiu upon tlie 
iiiul.hei’s aciiiug heart. The little luxuriee 
thac are the best of iiiediciue, eveu the luxury 
of a ti'eqiieiit loving word anil loving touch, 
are seldom to lie had. ’i'he little one lies 
on its bed (if it has a beii) lonely by day, and 
at night overcrowded with the bed-fellows 
who have no other resting-place than by its 
side. 1 do uci| draw on laiiey, but on recol¬ 
lection, vvliou 1 s])eak about this thing. Years 
of my life have lieen spent, day after day, by 
the sick-beds of children. I have made frieud- 
shi]>s with them ou their little pallets, some¬ 
times visiting at their own poor homes, fifty 
in a diiy ; and now and then kee[)iug a uiglit- 
loiig watch by one of tlietn. I know too well 
what a vaiu straggle of love it is when 
mothers, living by the toil of their bodies, 
after hard labour by day, deny themselves 
their slee)» by night;—iatliers do that only 
when death is near.* There is a refinement 
ill pour woiueii that is seldom to he found 
among ])oor rocii, wliicli cifteu shines with 
a pure lustre by the siek-bed of a child. It 
i.*. very beautiful and very pitilul; it promi»ls 
to perform s.i much, those who cau really 
achieve so little. Little, 1 menu iu man’s 
eyes; much, we know, in God’s : little to 
raise the body from the sick-bed, much to 
increase health iu the souL 

Again, there is a marked character .about 
all sickuesif of a child ; iPrises and falls with 
a rapid tide. Fatal disease runs its course 
often with a rapidity uukuo^ii among adults; 
a triffiiig matter noticeable in the mortiing, 
may become serious if Lot observed and at¬ 
tended to before the uoou, deadly if left uu- 
noticed until night. Every child’s physician 
knows, that iu c/iso of auy serious disorder,— 
and a light disorder may by au unexpected 
turn, by unwise treatment or neglect, sud¬ 
denly grow formidable,—in case of serious 
disordei' uo &iid is perfectly ossai'ed of com¬ 
plete medical help, who is not seen by a 
skilled observer three times iu the twenty- 
four hours, tl'liat is the truth. Hut it is 
requisite to put it out of sight, for it is 
utterly impossible that auy medical prac- 
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titioBcr,'visiting children at their own homes, 
<]oul(l, except under exceptional circum¬ 
stances, fulfil such a condition. Even rich 
parents would flinch from the cost of so much 
care, and even a practitioner who has not 
much to do, would still find that lie has not 
time enough for such a charge. * 

Jf we knew all the causes of the terrible 
mortality among young children in this 
country, we should fill England with hospif 
tala for children, and tlie rich would be 
almost as ready as the poor to use them. Tn 
them only is it po&sible for each one of the 
little sufterers to be watched even from lionr 
to hour hy an eyt special!}'trained to obs('rve 
the turns peculiar to tlie diseases of a child. 
Such diseases arc unlike those of adults; 
they never are so hopeless, and yet they are 
infinitely more beset with risk of unexpected 
tni'us produced by unexpected c.^uses. Tn 
the homes of too poor those unexpected 
causes are, in a vague sense, expected hurts. 
It is impossible, vvith the best c:ire, to pro¬ 
tect the child against imprudence and negli¬ 
gence in some oin^ among a household of 
people ignoriint and little trained to think, 
who often are most dangerous when they 
obey only the iin]mTaes of lovei. 

And there is not to be put out of sight the 
hardness of heart that belongs to the worst 
of the ignorant, who know not how to think. 
They do not fill a small class, hiany are 
careless of the child’-s ; many desire by 
its death to he relieved of an expense and a 
restraint; some—it would be less than truth 
to 8 . 1.7 ft few—ensure the child’s death by 
a deliberate neglect that is equivalent to 
murder. Law takes no cognisance of such a 
crime. I have fought many a vain Iwttle to 
prevent such murders, when there was no 
child’s hospital in all the land, to whicli a 
little suflerer could have been sent, and 
in which any child so perilled might be 
saved. 

Let the lich .also, wlio would never use a 
children’s hospital theiuselves(liowcvcr wisely 
they would act in doing so), remember the 
great need there is of special knowledge of 
those special classe-s of disease wliereby 
children ]iei'ish. No medical man is alto-, 
gother competent tb treat" a sick bhild, if he 
h.is not made of the diseases of children a 
distinct matter of studv, and there is no true 
study of disciiso po.ssiiile from books alone. 
'The book is but a giiL'dc to observation in the 
hospital. 

When a llogpital for Sick Children was 
first founded in f.onifon we were not slow to 
urge its value onlheptihlic ; a few years have 
elapsed and now wo have Liverpool dis- 
^nctly following the lead of Loudon. In 
"’ijiyerpool an Infirmary for Chihfren was esta- 
blfslied in the year eighteen hundred and 
fiity-OTie, which relieved, during hist year, 
more tliftn eleve.u hundred littl* patients, not 
without receiving from their grateful mothers 
an appreciable contribution in the forhi of 


gifts made to a voluntary,fund. Of late it 
has been desired partly to convert the infir¬ 
mary into that which is yet more urgently re- 
qiiired—a Children’s Hospital, in wliich those 
cniildren may be tended who are too ill to be 
bryight through ..all weathers daily, or per¬ 
haps irregularly, for such brief notice as can 
be paid to them in an out-patient’s room. 
Eight beds hiv’^^e been furnished. Eight beds 
for the sick children of the poor of Liverpool! 
Consideilkng that in this movement Liverpool 
joins Londofl as a leader; knowing, too, with 
what feeblp support the childrens hospital 
in Tiondou achieves all the good it does; we 
cannot say that the sAbsernitiou list is 
scanty, or that the ladies of Liverpool are 
negligent in their supply of books, and toys, 
anil fiowere. Eecognition of tlie value of an 
institution of this kind is still unpeh^ct 
throughout the countiy. Every groat towu 
will, some day, possess one, and the multitude 
of our little prattlers that now lie dumb in their 
graves,—prattling on still, years after death 
in our sad hearts,—will he represented among 
our children’s children by stout boys anil 
girls growing up ready and able to do their 
jiart in the world’s work, side by side, with 
those of their brothers and sistera whom the 
hand of sickness never touched. Of all things 
in life there should be notliiug so prevcutiiiie 
—as thei’e is nothing on the face of it so 
unnatural—as the death of a little child. Yet 
it is of all things in life the commonest, the 
one we really make, as a community, least 
effort to prevent. 

THE POISONED MEAL. 

IN FIVK CHAPTERS. 

CIlAFrER THE EIITH. llUSlIET)-rP. 

The saddest part of Marie’s sad story now 
remains to be told. 

One last lamentable resource was left her, 
by employing which it was possible, at the 
last moment, to avert for a few mouths the 
frightful prospect of the torture and the stake. 
'Tlie unfortunate girl might stoop, on her side, 
to use the weapons of deception against her 
enemies, anj might defame her own character 
by jileiwling pregnancy. That one miserahle 
alternative was all that now remained; and, iii • 
the extremity of mortal terror, with thesluulow 
of the executioner on her piison, and witli 
tlie agony of approaching toment and death at 
her he.vt, the forlorn creature accepted 
it. If the law of strict morality must Judge 
her iu this matter without consideration, and 
condemn her without appeal, the spirit of 
Clhrfetian mercy—remembering how sorely 
she was tried, remembering the frailty of our 
common humanity, remembering the warning 
word which forbade ns to judge one another 
—may open its sanctuary of tenderness to a 
sister in affliction, and may offer her the 
tribute of its pity, without limit and without 
blame. 

'The plea, of pregnancy was admitted, and, 
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at the eleventh hour, the period of the execu¬ 
tion was defemd. On the day when her aehea 
were to have been cast to the winds, she was 
still in her prison, a living, breathing woman. 
Her limbs were spared from the torture, her 
body was released from the stake, until the 
twenty-ninth of July, seventeen hundred Alnd 
eighty-two. On that day her reprieve was 
to eud, and the execution of her seuteifbe was 
absolutely to take place. * 

During the short period of graop which 
wivs now to elapse, the situation (5' the friend¬ 
less girl, accused of such incredible crimes 
and condemned to so awftd a ^oom, was 
discussed far and,wide in Erenoh society. 
The case became notorious beyond the limits 
of Caen. The report of it spread by way of 
Eoueii, from mouth to mouth, till it reached 
; aud from E^aris it penetrated into the 
pamce of the Hiug at Vcivsiiilles. That harm¬ 
less, weak, unliappy iriiin, whose dreadful 
destiny it was to pay the penally whicli the 
long aud noble endurance of the Ereucli 
peoi<le bad too mercifully abstained from in- 
liicting on bis guilty predecessors, had then 
lately mounted the fatal steps of the Throne. 
Louis the Sixteenth was sovereign of France 
when the stery of the poor servaiit-giid ob- 
taiucil its first court-circulation at VersaillcH. 

Tho conduct of the King, when the main 
fa(!t8 of Marie’s case came to his ears, did 
all honour to his sense of dflty. aud liis sense 
of justice. He instantly despatched his Eoyal 
order to suspend the execution of the 
sentence. Tlic report of Marie’s fearful 
situation had reached him so short a time 
before the period appointed for lier death, 
that tile [loyal mandate was only <lelivered to 
the parli.amcut of lioueu on the twenty- 
sixth of July. 

The girl’s life now hung literally on a 
thread. An accident haiipeniug to the 
couiier, any delay in fulfilling the wearisome 
ofiicial formalities proper to the occasion, 
and the execution might have taken its 
course. The autfiorities at lloueu, feeling that 
(.he King’s interference implied a rebuke, of 
their inconsiderate continuation of the Caen 
sentence, did their best to .set, themselves 
right for the future by registering the Royal 
order on the day wlien they received it. The 
next morning, the twchty-seventh, it tvas 
sent to Caen ; and it reached the authorities 
there on tlie twenty-eighth. 

That twenty-eighth of July, seventeen 
hundred aud eighty-two, fell on a Sunday. 
Throughout the day and night, tho oi'der lay 
in the oflice unopened. Sunday was a holi¬ 
day, and Procurator Hovel was not disposed 
to desecrate it by so much as five miuutes per- 
furmauce of week-day work. 

On Monday, the twenty-ninth, the crowd 
aasemhled to seo the execution. Tho stake 
was set up, tlie soldiers were called out, the 
executioner was ready. All the prellniinary 
horror of the torturing and burning wjis 
suffered to darken round the miserable' 


prisoner, before the wretches in authority saw 
nt to open the message of mercy aud to 
deliver it at the prison-^te. 

She was now saved, as if by a miracle,for tlie 
second time! But the cell-door was still 
closed on her. The only chance of ever open¬ 
ing it»—the only hope of publicly asserting her 
innocence, lay in appealing to the King’s 
justice by means of a written statement of 
Ijer case, presenting it exactly as it stood in 
ml its detidls, from the beginning at Madame 
Duparc’s to the end in the prison of Caen. 
TJie production bf such a document as this 
was beset with obstacles; the chief of them 
being the difficulty of gainitg accesS to the 
voluminous reports of the evidence given at 
the trial, which were only accessible in those- 
days to persons professionally cuuueeled with 
Uie courts of law. If Marie’s case was to bo 
placed before tlic King, no man in Francowho 
was not a lawyer coiiid iiiirlcrtako tlieduty with 
tlie . lightest chance of serving the interests 
of the prisoner and the interests of truth. 

in this diagr.'>.ccful emergency a man was 
found to plead the girl's^aiise, whose profes¬ 
sion secured to iiim the indispensable privi¬ 
lege' of examining the evidence against lier. 
This man—a^iavrisier, named Lecauebuis— 
not only undertook to jirepare a statement of 
the case from tho records of tho court—but 
fiirtlier devoted himself to colleotiug money 
for !M.arie, from all the eharilably-disposed 
iiihabiiants of iho town. It is to lie said to 
his credit that lie honestly faced the dilli- 
culties of his task, and industriously com- 
jilelcJ the doeiniicnl wliich he had engaged 
to fuiriish. On the other hand, it must bo 
I'ccoixlcd to his shame, that liis motives were 
interested throughout, and that with almost 
incredible nieanucsM^ he paid Jiimself for the 
cmjiloymeiit of *liis time by putting the 
greater part of tlie sum which lie had 
collected for his client in hi.s own pocket. 
With lier one friend, no fess than with ail her 
enemies, it seems to liave been Marie’s hard 
fate to see tlic worst side of Iiuniau iiatnre, 
lou every occasion wlien sliew'as brought into 
contact with her fellow-creatures. 

The statcriicnt pleading for the revision of 
Marie’s trial was sent to ibris. An eminent 
barrister afe the Codrt of d.leqiiesls, framed a 
petition from it, the prayer of which was 
granted by tlie •king. Acting under the 
Koyal order, llie jmlges of the Court of 
Jieipxests, furnished tliemsclves with the 
reports of the evidence as drawn uji at Caen ; 
and after examining the whole case, unani¬ 
mously decided that tjiere was go<id and 
suflieient f easoii for the revision of the triaL 
Tlic order to tliat effect was not issued to 
the parliament of Eouen before the twenty- 
fourth of May, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four—neafly two yeiu’s after the 
king’s mercy had saved Mario from the 
executioner. ,Who can say how slowly that 
long, long time must have passed to the poor 
girl who was still luuguishiug in her prison i 
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T1i 6 Rotten parliament, feeling that it was 
held accountable for its proceedings to a 
high court of judicature, acting under the 
direct authority of the King himself, recog¬ 
nised at last, readily enough, that the 
iuterests of its own reputation and the 
intereata of rigid justice were now intimately 
bounil up together; and applied itself im¬ 
partially, on this occasion at least, to the 
consideration of Marie's case, Asa necessary 
consequence of this change of course, the 
authorities of Caen began, for the first time, 

■ to feel seriously alarmed for themselves. If 
! the parliament of Tloueu dealt fairly by the 
j prisoner, a fatal exposure of the whole 
I party would be the certain result. Under 
i these circumstances, Procurator Jlevel and 
i his fiiends sent a private requisition to the 
j authorities at Rouen, cmijux’iiig them to 
; remember that the respectability of their 
I professional brethren was at stake, and sug- 
I gpsting that the legal establishment of 
I Marie’s mnocence was the mistake of all 
I others which it was now most urgently 
necessary to avoid. The parliament ot Rouen 
was, however, far too cautious, it not too 
honest, to commit itself to such an .atrocious 
proceeding as was here pla^ily indicated. 
After gaining as much time as possible by 
prolonging tiieir deliVieralioiis to the utmost,! 
the authorities resolved on adoiiting a middle ; 
course, which ou the one hand should not' 
actually establish the prisoner’s iunoceneo, | 
and, ou the other, should not publicly expose ' 
the disgraceful conduct of tlie proHecntioii at I 
Caen. Their decree, not issued untd the | 
twelfth of March, seventeen hundred aud 
i _ eighty-five, annulled the sentence oi frocu-! 
j rator Revel on technical grounds ; suppressed 
j the further publicatiou of the statement of 
1 Marie’s case, which bail been drawn out by 
the advocate Lecauchois, as libellous towaixls 

I Monsieur Revel aud Madame I-Jiiparc; and 
announced that the prisoner was ordei-ed to 
remain in confinement until more ample in- 
formation could be collected relating to the 
doubtful question of her innocence or her 

' guilt. No such information was at all likely I 
to present itself (luorc especially after thej 
' only existing narrative of the Ciise iiad been 
i suppressed); |;ud the prttctical effect of the 

II decree therefore was to keep Marie in prison 
'1 for an indefinite period, after she bad been 1 

illegally deprived of her liberty already from 
j August, seventeen Imndrcd and cighty-cme 
1 to March, seventeen hundred and eight-five, j 
j Who shall Buy that the respectable classes did ' 
not take goo<l care of l,lieir resj)ectability on the | 
cve^ the French Revolution! * j 

hl&rie’s only hope of recovering her free¬ 
dom, and exposing her unscrupulous enemies 
to,the obloquy and the punishment which 
.llley richly deserved, lay ‘in calling the at-! 
at tention of the higher tribunals of the capital 

J ' to the cruelly cunning decree of the par¬ 
liament of lloueu. Accordingly, she once 
more petitioned the Throne. The King re¬ 


ferred the document to his council; and the 
council issued an order submitting the Rouen 
decree to the final investigation of the par¬ 
liament of Paris. 

At last, then, after more than three miser¬ 
able years of imprisonment, the victim of 
Mddame Duparc and Procurator Revel had 
burst her way through all intervening 
obstadles of law and intricacies of office, to 
the judgmentf-seat of that highest law-court 
iu the cquntry, which had the final power of 
ending her long sufferings and of doing her 
signal j'Ustice on her adversaries of all degrees. 

The parliaAenl,of Paris was now to estimate 
in all its importance the,unutterable wrong 
that had been inflicted on her; and the 
eloquent tongue of one of the first advocates 
of that famous bar was to plead her cause 
openly before God, the king, and the coui^ry. 

The pleading of Monsieur Founiel (Male's i 
counsel) before the parliament of Paris, re- | 
mains on record. At the outset, he assumes | 
the highest ground for the prisoner. He 'i 
<lisc]ai(us all intention of gaining her her j 
liberty by taking the obvious technical objec- 
tions to the illegal and irregular sentences of j 
Gaen and Rouen. Ho insists on the necessity I 
of vindicating her innocence legally and • 

morally before the world, and of obtaining : 

the fullest compensation that the law allows j 
for the feariul injuries wliich the original 
prosecution had* inflicted on his client. Iti I 
pursuance of this design, he then proceeds to 
examine the evidence of the alleged poisoning ll, 
and the alleged robbery, step by step, pointing I 
out iu the fullest detail the monstrous con- ! 
traJictions and improbabilities which have I 
been already briefly indicated in this narra- I 
live. The couree thus pursued, willi signal ij 
clearness and ability, leads, as every one who 
has followed the particulars of the case from 'i 
the beginning will readily understand, to a 
very serious result. The arguments for the i 
defence cannot .assert Marie’s innocence |' 
without sliifting the whole weight of sus- jj 
picioii, in the matter of Monsieur de Heau- i 
lieu’s death by poisoning, on to the shoulders ' 
of her mistress Madame Duparc. 

It is neqf'ssjvry, in order to prepare the 
reader for the extraordinary termination of 
the proceedings, to examine this question of 
suspicion in some of its most striking details. 

The poisoning of Monsieur de Beaulieu may 
be accepted, in consideration of the medical 
evidence,, as a proved fact, to begin with. 

The question that remains is, whether that 
poisoning was accidental or premeditated. 

In either case, the evidence points directly at 
Madi^me Duparc, and leads to the conclusion 
that she tried to shift the blame of the 
poisoning (if .accidental) and the guilt of it 
(if premeditated) from herself to her servant. 

Suppose the poisoning to have been acci¬ 
dental. Suppose arsenic to have been pur¬ 
chased for some legitimate domestic purpose, 
and to have been carelessly left in one of 
the salt-cellars, on the dresser—who salts 
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tbehasty-padding? Madame Dnparc. Who victim of an accident, would ahe have re* 

—assniuiog that the dinner next day really raaiued content with no better help than that 
contained some small portion of poison, just of an apothecary’s boy ? would she not have 
enongh to swear by—prepared that dinner 1 sent, as her father grew worse, for the best 
Madame Dupam and her daughter, while medical assistance umloh the town afforded 1 
the servant was asleep. Having caused the The facts show that she summoned just help 
death of her father, and having produi’ed enough, barely to save aj)pearance8, and im 
symptonjs of illness in herself and ner gxiests, more. The facts show tlnit she betrayed a 
by a dreadful accident, how does the circutn* singular anxiety to have the body laid out, 
stantial evidence further show *hat Madame as soon, as possible after life was extinct. 
Dnparc tried to fix the responsibUitv of that The facts .show that she maintaineil an un- 
accident on her servant, before,she ppenly natural composure on the day of the death. 

' charged the girl with poisoning ? In the Tlie,so are significant circumstances. They 
first place, she is the only one of 4he dinner*, speak for themselves independently of tho 
party who attributes the gedoral uneasiness evidence given afterwards, i(^ which ^he and 

I to poison, She n^i only does this, but she tier child contradicted each other as to the 

' indicates the kind of poison used, and de- time that elapsed when the old man had eaten 

' dares in the kitdicn th.at it is burnt,—so as his fiital meal, before he was taken ill. Add 

I to lead to the inference that tlie serv.ant, to these serious facts, the mysterious disap- 

|! wliB ha.s removed the dishes, has thrown pcaiance from the house of the oldest son, 

j some of the poisoned food on the fire. Here which was never accounted for; and the 

is a foregfino conclu.siou on the subject ot rumour of purchased poison, wliicb was never 

i arsenic in Madame Duparc’s mind, and an investigated. Consider, besides, whether the 
inference in connection with it, directed at attempt to sacrifice the servant’s life be not 
' the servant by Madame Duparc’s lips. In more consistent with the ruthless deteriuioa- 
the second place, if any trust at all is to be tion of a criminal, than vftih the terror of .in 

|, put in the evidence touching the finding of innocent woman who shrinks from accepting 

I arsenic on or about M.arie’s person, that the r< sponsibility of a frightful accident—and 

! trust must be reposed in the testimony of determino at'*the same time, wbetber the i 

Surgeon 116bcrt, who fii'st searched tho girl, infinitesimal amount of iujiiry done by tho | 

Where docs he find the arsenic and the poisoned dinner can ho most probably attri- | 

I breail-crumbs ? Tu Marie’s* ])oekets. Who huled to lucky accident, or to premcdilatctl , 

; takes the most inexplicably officious notice of doctoiing of the dishes with just arsenic 

diioli a trifle as Marie’s dress, at the most enough to preserve appearances,.and to im- | 

shockingly inappropriate time when the plicate the .servant without too seriously in- || 

father of Mailame Duparc lies deatl in the jiiring the coiiip.any on whom she waiietl. h 

house? Madame Duparc herself. Who Give all these serious considerations their due i| 

I tells Marie to take off her Sunday pockets, weight; then look back to the day of Mon- ;1 

' and sends her into lier own room (which she sieiir de Beaulieu's death : and say if Madame 

hci sell has not entered during t he night, and Duparc was the victim of a dreadful necideut, ;l 

which has been open to the intrusion of any or tlie jierpetratoj- of an atrocious crime! j 

tiiie else in the house) to tie on tho very That she wa.s one or the other, and that, 
pockets in wliich the arsenic is found ? Ma- in either ca.se, she was tlie originator of the i 

dame Diijiare. Who put the arsenic into ti e vile conspiracy against her servant, which i! 

pockets? is it jumping to a conclusion to these pages dischwe, was the conclusion to | 

! answer once more, Madame Duparc ? which Moiisienr E'curnel’s pleading on his 

Thus far, we have assumed that the mistress clients behalf inevitably led, That pleading | 

attempted to shift the blame of a fatal acci- satisfactorily deinonstratod Marie’s^innocence | 

dent on to tlio shoulders of the servant, of poisoning and theft, and_ her fair claim to j 

Do the facts boar out that thcor^y^ or ilo they the fullest legal compensation for the wrong | 

lead to the sua])icion that the woman was inflicted og her. ,On tl^e twenty-third of j 

' a jianicide, and that she .tried to fix on the May, seventeen hundred and eighty-six, the 

siniplo friendless country girl, the guilt of her Parliament of Pg,ri8 issued its decree, dis- 

dreaJfiil crime ? If the poisoning of the charging her fi'om the vemstest auspiiuou of 

hasty pudding was accidental, the salting of guilt, releasing lier fropi her long imprison- 

H, through which the poisoning wife, to all lueut, and authorising her to bring an action 

appearance, effected, must have been a part for damages, against the person or persons 

i' of the habitual cookery of the dish. So far, who hail falsely accused her of murder and 

1 however, from this being the case, Miidj^me theft. The truth liad triumphed, and the 

!l Duparc had expressly warned her servant poor scrvdut-girl had found laws to protect 

■ not to use salt; and only used the salt (or her at last. Under these altered circum- 

thc arsenic) herself, after asking a question stances, whaUliappeneil to Madame Duparc ? i 

■ which implied a direct contradiction of her What happened tc^ Procurator Bevel, and his 

I own directions, and the inconsistency of fcllow-couspirators ? What happened to the 

1 which site made no attempt wliatsver to authorities of the parliament of J^uen 1 

ex]iliiiD. Again, when her father was taken Nothing, * 

'i ill, if Madame Duparc had been only the The premonitory rumblings of that great 
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eartliqoake of nations which History calls 
thO French Eevolution, were, at this time, j 
already beginning to make themselves heard; j 
and any public scandal which affected the 
wealthier and higher classes involved a 
serious social risk, the importance of which 
no man in France could then ventiu-e to 
estimate. If Marie claimed the privilege 
which H sense of justice, or rather a'sense of 
decency, had forced the parliament of I'ari| 
to concede to her,—and, through her conusol, 
she did claim it,—the consequences of the 
legal inquiry into her case which her demand 
for tlaiuiiges necessarily involved, wonhl pro¬ 
bably l>8 the trying of Madame Duptirc, 
either for parricide, or for homicide hy mis- 
advouturo ; the dismissal of Procurator llevcl 
from the functions which he hud disgrace¬ 
fully abused ; and the suspension from oilice 
of the authorities at (Jaeii and Eouen, who 
had in various ways forfeited public confi¬ 
dence by aiding and abetting him. Here tlicii 
W!W no less a prospect in view than the 
disgrace of a res|Hictal)le family, and the dis¬ 
honouring of the hjphcst legal fuiietiouaries 
of two imporlaut jiroviiicial towns ! And 
for what end was the dangerous exposure to 
be made J Merely to do justice to the 
daughter of a common day-labourer, who had 
been illegally sentenced to torture and inirn- 
ing, and illegally confined in prison for nearly 
live years. To make a wholesale sacrifice of 
her superiors, no matter how wicked tliey 
might be, for the sake of giving a mere ser¬ 
vant-girl compensation for the undeserved 
obloquy and misery of many years, was too 
prepostei'oiis and too suicidal an act ofjnsllee 
to be tiiought of for a moment. Accordingly, 
when Marie was prejiared to bring her action 
for dam.ages, the lawycra laid tludr Iieads 
‘together, in the interests of'socicty. It was 
found possible to put her out of court at once 
and for ever, hy taking a technical ohjention 
to the proceedings in which slie was plaintiff, 
at the very outset. This disgraceful means 
of escajic once discovered, the girl’s guilty 
persecutors instantly look advantage of it. 
Slie wivs formally put out of court, without 
the possibility of any further a])pea.I. JVocu- 
rator llevel and the other authorities retained 
their distinguislicdoVgal positions ; and the 
question of tlie guilt or innocence of Madame 
l)ii])iirc, in the matter of Iwr father’s death, 
i-emains a mystery which no man can solve 
to this day. * 

After recording this scandalous terinina- 
tioii of the legal proceedings, it is gratifying 
he able to conclude the story of Alarie’s 
‘^imorited sufferings with a ]>iotuiie of her 
after-life which leaves an agreeable impres- 
.gjfen on the mind. If popular sympathy, 
after her reh^ase from prison, cOnhl console 
her for the hard measure (3S‘ injnstice under 
which she had suffered so long and so uu- 


avaiiingly, that sympathy was offered to her 
heartily and without limit. She became 
quite a public character in Paris. I-lie people 
followed her in crowds wherever she went. 
A suVseription was set on foot, which, for the 
time at least, Becnre<l her a comfortable itt- 
defendenco. Friends rose up in all directions 
to show lier such attention as might be in 
their ^jower; and .the simple country girl, 
when she was'taken to see the sights of Paris, 
actuiilly^eheld her own name placarded in 
the shewmea’s bills, and her presence adver¬ 
tised as the greatest attraction that could be 
offered to tfie ppblic. When, in due course 
of time, all this excitemeat had evaporated, 
Marie uiaiTied prosperously, and the govern¬ 
ment granted her its licence to open a shop 
for the sale of stamped papers. The lust we 
hear of her is, that she was a happy wifeVnd 
mother, and that she performed every duty 
of life ill such a manner as to justify the deep 
interest wliich had been universally felt for 
her by the jiBople of France. 

Her story is related hci’e, not only because 
it seemed to contain some elements ofinterest 
iin itself, bill also because the facts of which 
[ it is comiiosed may claim lo be of some littie 
liistoi'ic.'il importance, as holjiiug to expose 
the uiieiuhirable corruptions of society in 
France before the Eevolution. It may not 
be amiss for tlufse persons whose historical 
])uint of view obstinately contracts its range 
to the Ileign of Terror, to look a little farther 
back—to remember that the hard case of 
oiipression here related had been, for some¬ 
thing like one hundred years, the case (with 
minor changes of circums'auce) of the forlorn 
many against the powerful few, all over 
It’raucc—and then to consider wljcther there 
was not a reason and a necessity, a dreadful 
last ncccs-sity, for the French Eevolntion. 
That Eevoluliou has expiated, and is still 
expiating, its excesses, hy political failures 
which all the world can see. But the social 
good which it indisputably effected remains 
to tJiis day. Take, as au example, the ad- 
luiiiistration of justice in France at tlie pre¬ 
sent time. (Whatever its short-comings may 
still he, iio innocent French woman couhl be 
treated, now, as an innocent French woin.ni 
was once treated, at’a period so little remote 
from our own time as the end of the last 
century. 
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A CLAUSE FOB TH& NEW EEFOBM People is to present thessselves konestly for 
• BILL, j what they really are, atid to show all that 

At this dull season of the political }'car, belongs to them plainly for what it roUly 

I and in the absence of all other rumours, the is, wJien their Sovereign comes among them, 

jmmour of a New Eefom Bill is beginning to The question we desire to raise on these 

^reugthen prodigiously. No one seem-, to premises is, whether this essentially loyal, 

know exactly what the bill is tb be, or who is ■useful, and honest purpose is now answered; 

j asking for it most loudly, or what particular and whether the Queen has such full and fair 

' party means to bring it in. Whether, among oppoiiunities afforded to her of knowing her 

its other extraordinai'y results, it is destined own peojile in their own character, and of 
. to show th.at Tories are Eadicals, and seeing all that surrounds them in its true 
E.adioals Tories, and Whigs nothing in par-1 aspect, as she Las bot9 a personal and a royal 
ticular—whether it is to be .an artful Bill of right to expect. 

the old sort, which fiist delights us withj When, for instance, the Queen visits one 
magnificent professions, juid then .astouishe.s j of onr greA. towns, whut does the great town 
us with minute performances ; or whether it, do ? Does it not clumsily try, at a cousider- 
is to be a Bill of original chai-acter, and of able expense, to make itself look Jis bke a 
nnpandleled rc-sonrees iiiiciving practical :ul-' bad travelling circus as possible? Does it 
vantage to the people at hu'ge—seem-s to b.'' not stick up, in honour of the occasion, 
more than the wi.sest of our political s.age.s | theatrical c.'uivas arches, and ahsord flags 
can tell us. All that we really know about that are no flags, and pretended drab statues 
I the matter is, that a iiew'Eeforiu Bill is being' in pretended drab niches that are not statues 
I compounded somewhere. What the strengtli and not niches, .and lamentable de^ boughs 
’ of the jxditieal mixture may be, whieli of the that are a ghastly ]>arody on living and grow- 
State Doctors will serve it out, and what it ing trees ? Does it not commit every sort of 
' will taste like when the Britisli patient gets uiqurdonable ollence against Taste, and 
i it, are mysteries, which no uninitiated morbol make itself as ridiculously unreal as pos- 
iu the country can hope to solve. i sible in tlic broad, trutb-telling daylight ? 

Under such circumstances, this would Why .should these tilings bo ? Commemorate 
seem to be the favourable lime for every; the (inoeii’s visit by a iiolichty, by ail means 
man wlio ha.s got anything like an ulra of —we hai'e not Jiolid.ays enough in England 
I reform in his mind to brhig it out, and —but, for mercy’s sake, leave the great 
I furbish it up as smartly as may be, on the town alone, and let it speak for itself. Let it 
chance of its being accepted by the couipe- say to the Queen, in effect:—"Please your 
tent authorities, in the shajie of a praclical hl.ajesty, these are my plain stone-paved 
hint. An idea has been, for ft>nic little time. streets, where po many thousand people in 
past, suggesting itself peinistcntly to our I Lvncaslyre ami, Yorls^hire c'logs, wake my 
minds—Jin idea which is of the social rather j echoes as they go to their work at five or six 
than the political sort, ami which is, as we' in the moruiug. Please your Majesty, these 
venture to think, especially fitted to figure iu are my great chimneys, always vomiting 
the new Eeforin Bill on that very account smoke when your Miyesty is not here ; smoko 
■ —an idea which is bold enouglr to involve which is very ugly to look at and very unplea¬ 
nothing less than a sweeping change iu the' s.ant to smell, hut which is also inseparable 
national reception of Her Majesty tbe Queen, ^ from many of the most beautiful and useful 
when she pays her next public visit to her ■ works iu your Majesty’s kingdom. Please 
loving and faithful People. * • I your Majesty, this concourse of iuhabitauts, 

On a topic of this importance we come m clean plain clothes, that lines both sides of 
frankly to the point at once. Let us assume, your way^is a striving, loyal, respectful, good- 
to begin with, that the main interest of tbe I Immoured, long-suffering spedmen of your 
Queen, when she makes a Eoyal Progress,' Jlajcsty’s working subjects. It is my opinion 
is to see for herself what the character and j that I can show yoiir Majesty uoUting Wter 
the condition ef her people actually is. It i or more ‘interesting than this; and the 
follows from this, that the main duty of the j scene-painter of my not particularly patro- 


vou.xviu. 
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iiism] theatre slmll therefore not be called 
into requisition an;^ more to turn me into 
a trumpery municipal masquerader, or to 
take your Majesty off, on allegorical fake 
pretences, as a Heathen goddess horrible to 
view, or as the eminent modern lady who 
goes np the Tight-rope, amongst Fireworks, 
in the jmblic gardena” 

Can it be imagined that, in all herprogresses, 
the Queen ever saw anything half so striking, 
pleasant, and memorable to her as the mUes 
1 of working-people who turned out to receive 
iier at Manchester ? It would be preposier- 
: oils to suppose that she can be otherwise 
I than interested in* the real, honest, every- 
dajr aspect of her populous towns, in 
I which multitudes of her subjects live 
I and die, working wearily all their lives 

I long to make the commodities for which 

England is famous; slowly, surely, reso¬ 
lutely hammering out her greiituess in the 
I ai'ts of peace and war, from a pin’s head to a 
I monster mortar. It is only reasomablo to 
1 believe that tho 'Queen is naturally and 
I deeply interested in such sights as these. 

: But what sane man can suppose that she is 
interested in poles and canvas, and red 
drugget, and theatrical proper ties, which take 
nobody in, and which lea<l to' the most 
! inexcusably v^asteful expenditure of money. 
Is not every town which opens its purse 
to nay for such sadly mistaken loyalty, sick 
and sorry for weeks afterwards ( And what 
has the futile demonstration done for the 
I Queen after all ? It has ])robalily given her 

; beloved Majesty the headache. It has cer¬ 

tainly offended her taste; which is formed, he 
I it remembered, in her own splicrc, on the 

! hnest models that the Art of the civilised 

I world can supply. And, wgrst and clumsiest 

mistake of all, it has flatly contradicted the 
principle on which the Queen’s own appear¬ 
ance is regulated when she travels. When the 
tjueen visits a town, does she drive into it in 
the state-coach, dressed in the robes in which 
she assembles Parliament, with the sceptre 
in one hand and the ball in the other, and 
the crown jewels instead of a bonnet, on her 
head ? No: she comes attired quietly and 
in excellent taste—dressed, hi a word, as a 
lady should bo dressed. All- the people who 
look at her, see her enter the place she visits, 
simply and sensibly, in her owu.natnnil every¬ 
day character—and'see the unfortunate town, 
on the other hand, carefully deprived of as 
mucli of its natural, everyday character as 
the major and oo^ratiou c.in possibly 
take away from it. How the local officials 
Queen’d natural, nineteenth- 
cenhi^ bonnet passing under a miserably 
inefrectual imitation of a pagan arch of 
*’ acutely feeling the rebuke 

wlueh that eloquent part of«. her Majesty’s 
costume adniiuiatera to them, entirely passes 
OM ci^preheusiou. Surely the reporters 
" ** certain class of mutiici)>al 

• surely there are sensitive mayors, 


who, on such occasions .as these, sink self- 
reproacbfnlly into their own robc% and are 
seen no move. 

Net t^ we rashly despise a mayor. He 
» sometimes an excellent fellow; but why- 
still connecting him with state recaptions— 
whv.Sike the town he rules, shonld he go 
wildly out of his way on account of a royal 
visit ? And why, above all, should the unfor¬ 
tunate man get ihto the Queen’s way 1 Surely 
it is timeth(ii,t tliosoridicuious Addresses which 
he brings*obetiKately to station-jdatforms, and 
presents, like a kind of unnecessary newspaper, 
at carriage-wfndoys, should pass into the 
Limbo of charity-boys’ Christmas Pieces 1 We 
ought, however, to ask pardon of those obsolete 
works of ai't, for comparing thmn with 
Mayors’ Addresses—for the Christmos-piece, 
awkward as it might have been in executioi<, 
was, at least in intention, a remembrance ot 
the Life of Christ. But what can be said for 
the Addresses ? As a form of welcome to 
the Queen, they are utterly snperBiions; the 
sound substance of the welcome having been 
administered in the best of all ways beforehand 
by the cheering voices of the people. Must 
we look at the Addresses as specimens' of 
composition ? If we do, wo find them to be 
a Bjiccies of lilenary hunting-field, in which 
every substantive is a terrified stag, run 
down by a pack of :fBlping tautological 
adjectives. For tlte sake of tlie mayor—a 
man and a brother; a human being who has 
surely done us no serious harm—for the 
sake of the mayor, who comes up inno¬ 
cently to her Majesty’s carriage window, 
tile unconscious bearer of a document 
which accredits him as a mauler of her 
hlajesty's English, suppress the further 
production of Municipal Addresses ! -Don't 
tv'e know that her Majesty laughs at 
the Mayor, .and that eveiybody laughs at the 
Mayor—except, of course, his own family. 
When the Mayor is a sensible fellow, he even 
laughs at himself in his official sleeve. But 
how hard, how unjust. Low utterly indefen¬ 
sible, when a man has a sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous, to condemn him cruelly to exercise it 
on himself! .. 

Even the Railways have caught the con¬ 
tagion. It was only the other day that 
the Peterborough Eefreslimenf Room, on 
the Gi'eat Northern, hearing of the Queen’s 
approach, suddenly became ashamed of 
bL-iug a Itefreshment Room, and tried in 
the most miserable manner, to be a Drawing 
Room, or a Boudoir, or—^Heaven only knows 
what! So frightfully did it blink all over 
with, mirrors; so madly did it blister itself 
with tinsel; that no apartment in the least 
like it was ever yet known to mortals; 
unless we dignify an inferior class of doll’s 
house or a bod bon-bon box with the style 
and title of an apartment. Is there anything 
treasonable in the act of cuilniing the up¬ 
roarious appetites of her Majesty’s subjects T 
'Is it part of our duty to our sovereign 
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to concenl from ber that Boch things exist ia 
Englund as penny buns and pork-pies} Why 
comd not terrified refreanment room have 
been soothed lusd comforted and encouraged 
to speak for iteelf 7 7t it had said, “Please 
your Majesty, 1 am the humble servant of 

{ our Majesty's hungry subjects; andjAs such, 
respectfully prMent myself for inspection 
in my own useral work-a-day chameter ’’—if 
it had said that, where wctuld have been the 
haiTn ? . I, * 

We know that the ‘shareholders spent 
money, on this occasion, an& have spent it, 
on many other occasions, with the idea of 
pleasing the Queen. Suit, have they sufil- 
ciently consiiftred whether an expensive 
traiksmogrification of a refreshment room 
does ^ve her pleasure ? Can any man who 
has looked at the apartments (at Wind- 
,*'^or Castle and elsewhere) in which the 
Queen lives, suppose that the sight of those 
tawdry nondescript trumpery four walls at 
Peterborough really produced an agreeable 
impression on her, or really reminded her in! 
the remotest degree of anything connected 
with her own or any other royal residence ? 
We suggest that question to the shareholders 
for future consideration ; and we put it to 
them, whether this wasteful expenditure on 
temporary gew-gaws, on the one side, and 
the riotous anuu^ upbraidings of .the direc¬ 
tors, on the other, can (be expected to look 
quite as sound as might be wished, in the 
eyes of that portion of the public which 
sees and thinks, in these matters, for itself? 
Are we even quite sure that the Queen— 
who sees newspapers as well as transmogri¬ 
fied refreshment rooms—does not privately 
make some such unfavourable comparison. 

But let us leave examples, and put the 
question, for the last time, on the broadest, 
and most general grounds. We say, and say 
truly, that the Queen lives in the hearts of 
her people. But looking to external sigus 
and tokens as exhibited by local antuo-, 
rities, we should sec so little difierenco; 
between a municipal reception of Queen; 
Victoria and a municipal reception of Na-; 
poleon the Third, that we should be puzzled 
—jadgiug only by the oiiiciid pi'oceediugs in j 
each case—to know which of the two was the | 
free ruler. There is,.perhaps, a more perfect 
uniformity of folly in the decorations on the | 
other side of the Channel; for, when the potent 
monarch on t/icu throne wants his triumphal | 
arches, illumiuation lamps, profile statues 
pretending to be solid, and other second-rate 
theatrical preparations, he sends down his 
gracious orders for so many gross of them, 
and they are turned out accordingly.' But, 
otherwise, a French mayor’s or a French 
railway director’s way of receiving Bouis 
Napoleon and an English mayor’s or English 
railway director’s way of receiving Queen 
Victoria, are £ar too much alike. On this 
ground only, df there were no other, it is 
certainly detdrahle to alter our loyal demon¬ 


strations for the better on the British side of 
the Straits of Itext time the 

intelligent foreigner meets her Migesty on 
her travels, let him be able to s^, “ They 
manage these matters differently in England," 
And let the New Beform Bill, if it be in want 
of a sensible social clause to .fill iUp with, 
condescend to take a hint firom these pages, 
and introduce among its provisions some 
such startling legislative novelty as this : 

And Be It Enacted, That the good Sense of 
the Country shall in future confidently trust 
to the good Sense of the Queeu; and that 
no Cloud of Mayors, Upholsterers, Scene- 
Painters, or the like, ,#uaU hqucel'orth be 
permitted to interpose between tjie next 
Meeting of tlie Sovereign in her natural 
Character, and of the People and all that 
belongs to them, in tlmr natural Ckaracteni.' 

TRIED FRIENDSHIP. 

It is not many years since the making of 
a new street in the City of London swept 
away—among others of those old places 
which our city can lb ill afford to lose—^the 
house and playground, of the Brewers’ 
School. My father was a stockbroker, and 
he sent n% to this school; not as one of the 
foundation-boys—of whom there were but 
twelve, who were dressed iu black gowns— 
but as the sou of a gentleman who could pay 
for my education. I wore a trencher-cap, 
the only thing which distinguished me from 
the foundation-boys ; though I was very 
proud of the distinction, as were all of the 
commoners of the school, as we called our¬ 
selves. Some boys lived in the master's 
house; but I did not, for my home was but 
a few streets distant. The boarders were all 
grave boys, .who moped about the dismal 
playground, or sat on a stone coping, look¬ 
ing through the rusty, paintless, weather- 
eaten rails into the lane iu which the 
school-house stood ;—a silent way, with grass 
growing between its {>aving-stoneB, for it 
was not a thoroughfare for horses, and few 
foot-passengers could have business there¬ 
abouts. I say the playground was a dismal 
place, because it must have seemed so to 
others,.though it is pipasiug to me to think of 
it as it was in tliat time. It had been the 
site of a chimeh, and of a churchyard, too ; - 
though the cuurchyard must have been very 
small. The fire uf London destroyed the 
church, which was never re-built in the same 
spot. The Brewers’ School bought the plot 
of ground, and erected its house upon part 
of it soon after the fire. As in several other . 
such little vacant spaces in the city, a stone 
table^ under a fig-tree against the wall, still 
teld, iu spite of soot and weather stains, that 
“before y' dfeadful fire” the Church of 
Saint Margaret stood there. 

We thought ourselves, as I have said, supe¬ 
rior to th& foundation-boys, though we did not 
object to play with them. Sometimes, huw- 
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ever, -nr« did not ^rapie to jok« upon Uieir the eame uray. A faint murmur of applause- 
difference of position. A favourite method of expressed the delight of the school. The 
tormenting them was to blest at them like doctor seemed puzzled. He hesitated a mo* 
sheep; for none of these boys, unless &eir mrnit, and then desired me to come down, 
friends paid for them, were provided with and walk into his room. I obeyed in great 


founder’s will. We had other odd relics of the priety a,nd probable bad effects of my in- 
wiadom of by-gone times. We said prayers subordin^ion, and let me off with an apology^^ 
in -Latin, and sung rejoicings at Chiistmas 'Vjrheu school whs over, one daring hoy 
time in doggerel Latin verse. Quainter still, came up t« me, and patted, and stroked 
1)0 boy’s admission to the foundation, nor my boot <with »his hand as you would a 
even ms friend’s payment, if he was a com- favourite horse who had just won a race, 
tuoner, provided him with lighta In the which made u& all laugh ; and, at the next 
wintry mornings wkan we were at school from breaking up, Garnett, the cleverest boy in 
six o’clock till eight, each brought his little Ihe school, privately made Jjatiu verses in 
roll of coloured taper, for which lie paid their praise, and called me by the mck' 
E^venpencedialfjjenuy at Cowan’s the, wax- name of Hei>s from that day forth. 


'oliancfler's, and whicii he stuck upon an iron Garnett was the only schoolfellow, of miut, 
pin standing upon his desk ; and those whose with whom 1 formed a friendship. I was too 
friends objected to the school’s heavy charge little w'ith them, and joined too little in their 
for tires had always been permitted to bring amusements, to know them well; though all 
each morning a small log, as a contribution were civil to me, as I to them. But Garnett 
to the school-lire, for we boasted that we was an exception. Why this was so at that 
never burnt sea-co.al. time, it would, even now, be hard for me to 

1 have lived to a go6d old age ; but I w-as tell. Certainly, if a similarity of character 
never a strong boy, and could not take be necessary to close iutimacy, it would be 
pleasure in the rougher games ^n<l amuse- harder still. He was a hue, healthy, opcn- 
meuts which the others delighted in, 1 faced boy ; fair haired, but browned by sun 
had, besides, a jtride in being neatly dressed,' and wind, .and strong and nimble as a 
and had a dread of getting a spot or soil tj ained Wrestler. 1 never saw him fight, or 
upoir my little frill. Wy sky-blue pauta-1 heaid him hrag of his power, or insult any 
loons, au<l neat black silk waistcoat, with; one. He would put an end to a quarrel in a 
its stimdiug collar, were the pride of the I good-tempered way; but it never entered 
school; but the crowning glory came when' the head of .any of us that he was restrained 
I first put on a jiair of Hessian boots ; i by fear. We all knew tliat boys of greater 
a small, but beautifully polished and ehibo -1 size would have little cliaiice against him, if 
rately w’riiikled pair, cut Iiou-t-shajied at; lie chose to attack them. In every otlier 
the top, witlr bhick tassels hangiii,g from respect he was as dillcrent from me as any 
the fronts. They were luadg by Olilisworth, boy could be. He was always clean ; but in 
in Salters’ Court, the city Hoby of other things careless of his ajipearance. His 
that day, who served the greatest dandies rough, starchless, shirt-collar was crushed 
among the city volunteers. I believe if any and wrinkled ; his black neckerchief hung 
hoy had wished to establisli the superior with two long loose ends fluttering in the air 
respectability of our school over Merchant as he w.alked tlie street. His regulation gown 
Taylors’, or Saint Paul’s, he would have begun was always rent, and he generally had one 
by challenging them to matcli this pair of ragged corner tucked into his pocket, whicli 
Hessians. Glorious indeed they wtere; and got him in the good-humoured nickname 
3 never begrudged a twoiieuce to the shoe- of Tatlei'-Garnptl. I have no doubt that 
black round the corner, who would polish if he could have lieen dressed as 1 was, he 
them all the way u% tucking in some paper would have felt Uke a malefactor hung in 
round the tops to keep my pautaloous from ch.ains. 


round the tops to keep my pautaloous from ch.ains. 


being soiled. Even our master, Doctor 
(-houcb, was at laUt overaweil by them. 


I have spoken of his gown, which was 
another reason why it was remarkable that I 


He rarely chastised me; but, one day, became intimate with him. He was, in fact, 
I having given him a sharp answer, he a foumlation-boy. Even foundation-boys were 
aimed at me a blow with liis cane as nut educated grails, as the founder had 
1 sat high upon the third form, behind intended. Ingenious evasions, which no one 
rows of other boys. ' I know not what dreamed of using to avoid the absurdity of 
prompted me to such boldness, though most the perpetual mutton diet, had nevertheless 
likely it was a desire to preserve my ex- been employed to defeat the charitable aims 
terual appearance from injury; Imt I in- of his will. Nor could a presentation to the 
Btantly raised my right leg with both hands, foundation be obtained without interest with 
, add presenting my boot—received the cutfull thegreatcitypeople,whoinanagedthecharity, 
upon the sole. Some boys tittered at this, and generally gave their patronage to raem- 
A second and a thu d blow followed ; but with bera of their own class who were reduced, 
wond^ul dexterity, 1 warded these off in but still able to pay school fees less heavy by 
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tW(Hthirdfl than oars. Nobody in tbS schobb the oovered walk of the old Hoyal Exchange, 
however, tkouKlit the worse of Garnett for until the merchantii came at four o'clock, and 
bbing a founCwtion-boy.^ But there was a the beadles turned them but. In fine weather, 
tar greater objection still to my becoming, those who were anglers took a little willow 
intimate with him. His father was, like ] stick and line and strolled into the marshes 
mine, a stockbroker, but of a lower p^de ;, of the River Lea, near Old Ford and Leyton, 
and even from this lower grade he had; or*into one of the docks, where they caught 
miserably fallen. Respectable m^i in the' small flounders in between the float^ 
same business, like my father, did not recog- > timber. But I and ray constant companion 
itise such men as old Garnett. He had ns> i preferred the old Custom House quay, aud 
olRce, but only a wretched garret in a court • the bafid that used to play tliere in those 
out of Saint Swithin’s Lane ;*on tHte door of days; though sometimes we wandered all 
which his name waspaiuted,buj with the word ‘ along the tortuous alleys through the wliaifs 
“ private ” to worn client*, if indeed he had at the river side, pickii^ our way among 
any, not to enter without knocking, for this, cases of fruit, and bags*?! spice,* aud hoga- 
beaides being liis office, was liis bedroom,*' heads of sugar, and meroliandise of every 
j sittingrooin, and kitchen. He hung about kind, and stopping generaMy at Queenhithe 
I the Stock Exchange in a greasy old 00.11 and stab’s, one of the few spots among the wharfs 
I d rusty hat, or loitered on the steps of offices ^ which are picturesque, still preserving as it 
I *in ^urts adjacent, talking with other men as; does a Dutch quaintness, by reason of the 
greasy and rusty as himself, about nobody! clean old granaries there and the trees. It 
knew what kind of business, for he liad no was i>leaaant, on a hot day, to sLand upon the 
money to bay for himself, and would h.ir.lly j rotten, weedy staire, anil watch the water 
I have been entrusted to buy or sell for others. I washing up, and gaining step by step with 
I He must have had some remnant of pride,; the rising of the tid% or to see the Water¬ 
loo, for he felt himself to be too shabby in' men’s boats shooting the little cataracts in 
j appearance, even for the father of a boy on the river under the arches of old London 
the foundation of the Brewers’ Sciiool; aud. Bridge, li made you think of pleasanter 
when he visited his soft, ma<ie an appoint- places still, to winch the running stream 
meat to meet him in the garden of Salters’ would carry a cork or feather if you threw it 
Hall, where I often saw them talking and ■ out, or slowly carry the boat of a lazy steerer 
pacing to and fro together. j —cool reaches, bordered by meadows where 

Notwithstanding all these things, I had a cattle were feeding, and studded by shady 
(I ])rofound admiratiorf for G.arnett’s noble osier islands, under wliieh anglers fix their 
1 qualities, and w^hat were, to me, his mar- punts and tish for gudgeons all day long, 
j vellous powers. It often happ'cns that hoys There was no prohibition in the school of 
J so bold and hardy, so full ot active life aud ■ boating or bathing; indeed, no one inquired 
spirit, are slow in acquiring book know-, where we went, or wliat we did, on holidays, 
ledge ; but he wiis not. He was, indeed,! Sometimes we got a wiiterman to row us to 
first in most things. There was no i’ons Chelsea ; but tlarnett, who could row, would 
^^sinorum at which he broke down. His , hirn u boat when lio could induce the owner 
verses had rarely a false quantity. He bad' to trust us with one, and pull himself; while 
i what, for a boy, must have been a wonderful' I sat in the steru carefully guarding my 
j knowledge of algebra. He could draw better ' clothes from injury, aud steering. We have 
tlian any of us ; and even in his sports was ^ Iwen, in this way, as far as Putney, where we 
equally dexterous and clever. Many boys found a gr.avelly plot of beach for bathing, 
were jealous of him ; but no shadow of such | (himett could swim, float, and play with the 
feeling fell on me. 1 gloried in his success,' w ater as df it was his natural element, and 
as if it was my own ; and waa.fond of praising he tried hard to teach mo, holding up my 
him to my friends and otliers. What was. chin and directing me how to strike oat. 
there tint Garnett could not do ? “ Ah ! ” I; But I did not lAirii. i was slim, and did not 
used to say, “ I wish you could liejir Garnett.”, float easily, and grew timid when the water 
I was proud ot knowing him—proud that he' cai’i ied me off my feet. ^ 

‘ should choose me, above all the others in the j One day wo had been upon one of these 
scho^ to be his friend and constant com- trips, aud were rettfrning on the river, near 
pauion. Walking about with’him, my arm Chiswick, in the afternoon. The motming 
ill his, or leaning on his shoulder, I was had been fine, but clouds had come up, and a 
always cheerful and content, for I never little rain began to .fall, with gusts of wind, 
thought of his slovenly appearaifoe, On | Garnett said we must run in-shore for shelter, 
holidays, the boys went roaming about where j and, if the rain continued, leave our boat at 
they pleased. Some sat in Guiklhall, on raw, a boat-house to be taken on to London, while 
wintry, and foggy days, looking at the painted w’e took the coach home. To do this, 1 began 
giants and the sculptured tombs, and warm- to turn her hAd across stream. Midway in 
ing their numbed fingers at the charcoal fires, i the river was another boat, with two rowers, 
kept burning .in bi-aziers, rouiill the great palling like ns against the tide, and the 
stone hall. Others found their way into alteration of our course, looking to tirem like 
Saint Paul’s, or played at hide-and-seek in [ an act of rivalry, or an attempt to pass them 
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one rower, or cut tlieni ont, ae it wa# 
tiiej set up a cheer and began to mil | 
Tigorouel]'. We scarcely noticed thietill they j 
were close upon us, and my bad steering d.id, 
not help to present a oolllston. They cut our; 
boat right across, and in an instant we were: 
struggling in the water. The strong arm'of. 
Qaraett held me up for a time; bat the two 
rowers and the steersman of the other boat | 
rose suddenly to assist us, and in sq doing; 
swamped their boat also. One of them 
seized my companion, and so encumbered 
him that he lost his hold of me. After this, 
I drifted up the r^r, and sank witli a great ^ 
roaring of water in my ears ; but rose again,' 
Booroely conscions of anything but a kind of 


I bought this Tery unfeeling} bat t 
answered that 1 did not think Gsniet^ wished 
his &d)er to come. 

“ I dare say not,” said my father; “ he is a 
fine young fellow, and has, I am sure, a great 
deal cf good sense.” 

I had another companion in my illness—a 
gentler, y not a kinder or a better nurse, 
^is was my cousin, Alice Tanderliaden. 
Since my hither had been a widower her old 
maiden eiiut Ifad managed our household, 
and Alice was often with us. Her fatlier 
was a merchant, with a liouse in one of the 
yards behind the' Monument, where the 
firm of Vauderlinden, with Some changes of 
partners, had been established em* siuee the 


indeed, it proved; for when I came to life 
again, in great pain and misery, 1 was lying 
in bed in a whitewashed room, with Garnett 
there—and I knew that I owed my escape to 
him. His attempt to hold me, while the 
rower from the other boat was hanging to 
him, had so exhaiiBte<l him that when both 
his incumbrances hadt drop[>ed off, he had 
drifted away like me, and only recovered 
lareath by floating. In this way he found 
me again, and held my chin al'ove wiiter 
until help arrived ; but the occujjauts of the 
other boat were drowned. 

My accident caase<l me a serious iuid long 
illness. It ended with a dangerous fever. 
Garnett watched and tended me all the while 
1 was at Fulham. When it was safe to do so, 
ftey removed me to a little country-house of 
my fathei‘’s at Hoxton—a white house covered 
with a vine, and having a garden hidden 
by a high red-brick buttressed wall, in a lane 
called Grange Walk. I daresay that the 
busy streets and shops of Lon^lon have long 
ago spread over this neighbourhood, and 
destroyed all trades of its former rural 
character; tot I have often stood at the 
door in the wall of our garden next the 
lane, and looked far away over a field of oats 
or barley, in which the rea))erB were at work, 
and seeing no houses anywhere, save a rustic 
tavern with a painted signboard* swinging 
between two elms before its door. 

In this quiet retreat 1 at Ipt began to re¬ 
cover ; and, wasted a£ 1 was, could* put on 
my clothes once more, and walk about the 
sheltered garden wifJb a stick. * Garnett was 
always with me. Till this time I had never 
brought him to my house—nut that any 
feeling of pride prevented me ; it was rather 
eoasideiution for him, and, perhai>8, some 
fear that he would refiice to come, knowing 
my father’s position and his feeling. • Now, 
however, all such thoughts were at an end. 
My father said to me one day: 

“My gratitude to your young friend of 
coune, very great, and anything I could do 
to advanoe nun hereafter would delight me; 
tot^you kiiuw I cannot be brought into con- 
. Garnett. It would not do, and 

«oi liavs it on any account.” 


the ancestor of Alice’s father—a merchant 
whose ships traded to the Indian seas—^had' 
come over from Amsterdam, in which city 
the firm had still close connections. Some of 
the Vanderliudens had served certain periods 
in the Amsterdam house, and had come back 
to England with Dutch wives; but Alice’s 
mother was an Englishwoman, and Alice 
had herself no trace of the ordinary ty|>e of 
Dutch face—the abundant light toir, and 
smooth, round, cheerful countenances of Hob- 
bima’s pictures. She was dark-haired, of an 
oval face, somewhat pale, but very beautiful, 

1 thought, though ithen scarcely fifteen. 1 
have a portrait of her of that time, and in 
this she stands beside a little table, while on 
I the other side are two Greek columns hung 
with heavy folds of purple curtaio, ill suiting 
with her simple beauty, and her plain black 
dress. On the table is a basket made of 
straw tubes of various colours, such as our 
French prisoners were then allowed to make 
and sell. In this basket she used to bring 
her needlework, and many a book or little 
article that might please or amuse me in my 
long illness. 

The house of Yanderlindeu was full of fine 
traditions Its English founder was honoured 
with sumethiug very nearly like a frieudsMp 
with the great Sir "Vlfilliam Temple, some of 
whose autograph letters relating to large 
sums of money’to be transmitted by means of 
bills of exchange, to our minister at the 
Hague, wei-e still preserved by them and 
cherished. They had always been staunch 
Whigs, and busy partisans in the old noisy 
Middlesex electioua Their names were 
among the loyal suliscribers for a large sum 
to the original stock of the Bank of England. 
TTp-stairs, in the large room of their heavy 
old brieje house in the city, where they lived 
and carried on bosiueas still, hung portraits 
of their trading ancestors with uunuatake- 
able Dutch faces; one of whom whose skin 
was of a cinnamon brown, had been a spice 
merchant, long established at Amboyna, and 
concerniim him there was some li^nd which 
the Tanderlindeus did not care to sn^ 
vof. Alice, however, did not uiind telling 
us stories about all these. She had been 
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on a vkit to Holland, asd often entertained 
ns too bj deaoribing the Dutch people’s 
life; their canals and endless pipes; their 
dairies and dean homes; their djkes and 
gardens. 

Hersoeiel^delightedme. Inthelistlessness 
and indolence of my sick room, when sh^ was 
gone, 1 had no other })leasare tl^n to think 
of her—to go over again the stones *hat she 
had told-ns, giving to all the women in thei% 
only one sweet face. 1 knew her ling, when 
she pulled the handle of the iron bell across 
the garden. At the sound ^of her step, 
all the lassitude and peevishness of. my low 
weak state wene ^one. But there was no 
greater pleasure to roe than to hear her read. 
The Tanderlindens bad never been reiuark- 
ablo for a taste for books. In English litera- 
tvfre they knew of no author but Sir William 
Temple. They had, I think, a notion that 
nothing of any importance had been, or could 
have been published in England since h.s 
death. Thetwo volumes of liis complete works, 
with Swift’s preface and memoir, came to me 
by the carrier, soon after I was removed from ' 
Fulham—^unwieldy folios, which I perhaps 1 
should never have* looked into. Their heavy 
binding, their clumsy gilt letters, and their 
very title were repugnant to me. Our garden, | 
which was well stored with flowers and w;ill-: 
fruit, suggested to us the Essay on (Jardens, 
which she read aloud* * 

It was indeed a great pleasure to hear my 
cousin Alice reading, in her clear voice, from 
thatgreat volume, the author’s culugiuiu upon 
his favourite pastime, the iucliimtiou as he 
calls it of kings, and the choice of philoso¬ 
phers, the pleasure of tlie greatest and the' 
care of the meanest; and, indeed, an employ-, 
ment and a possession for which no man is 
too high or too low. 

Garnett liked Alice ; but he could not feel 
that dreamy pleasure in her society which 1 
did. He used to tell her droll things :tnd 
laugh with a boisterous heartiness that told 
me better than any words how dift'erently ho 
regarded her. 1 talked to Alice of my friend¬ 
ship for hhu, and of what a noble and won-' 
derful fellow he was ; so that jve became ail { 
great friends. I taught Garnett to play at | 
chess when I was getting well; for Alice had j 
no patience to learn, dud we sat and played 
while she worked. I was not a bad player; 
hut Garnett learnt to beat me very soonj^ 
and at last could even put a ring gver a piece, ’ 
and give me notice that he would checkmate' 
mo with that piece and no other. Alice, who 
knew nothing of the gam<^ would watch him 
do this, and laugh when he succeeded ; but 
it never mflied me. Garnett knew on infinite 
variety of things which would amuse us. He 
was particularly skilful in jugglers’ tricks 
with cards, and dolls, and other more elabo¬ 
rate appa^tts, which mode him a still 
greater favourite with us all.* I have 
nothing more to tell of this time, save that 
Alice gave me one day a goldfinch in a 


lacquered cage, whidi Ikept for years till the 
bird grew old, fmd bBnd, and lost half his 
feathera. 

My school days came to aa end so<m after 
my recovery, lu the very last teinn, there 
was a great examination, to be followed by a 
foraml adjudication of prizes in the presenee 
of the bdends of the scholars and patrons of 
the school. 1 had won prizes at so^ eaumir 
natlons, and felt little doubt of getting some 
prize tM.s time, particularly in Euclid and in 
Roman history; but none knew the result 
until the great day of the award, when tlie 
winners would be called ^to the table by 
tlie master, and presented^ith tiih prizes in 
the presence of the company. I had a strong 
wish to nnn something on (Mts occasion—the 
crowning point of my school life ; and on the 
afternoon of the distribution, felt more ex¬ 
cited than 1 had ever felt before. Walking 
to and fro in the lane before the school-house 
alone, fur 1 had not seen Garnett that day, 1 
met my godfather, old Mr. Moy, who was a 
lawyer, and lived liehind the Mansion House, 
or in Stocks Market a| he called it, from its 
name when he was a boy. Alice Vander- 
linden was leaning on bis arm, looking, 1 
thought, m#re beautiful than ever; but I was 
too nervous to say more to her than " good 
morning.” My godfather asked me what 
prizes 1 meiiut to take. 

“ I nuay perhaps get one in Euclid, sir,” I 
answered. 

"We shall he there,” said Alice, “I hope 
yon will gain it.” 

“So you have given all your time to 
Euclid ? ” said my godfather. 

“ 1 have done my best in other things,” I 
replied. “But I have many clever school¬ 
fellows who have*done the same.” 

My face flflshed os I said this, with a 
thought that never before had caused me 
any ^lade of pain; but it passed away quickly: 
tliougb, after they had left me, 1 continued 
walking about the street, till most of the 
scholars hod gone in. When I went in, and 
took my place, 1 looked round the room, and 
saw Garnett at a distance from where I sat. 
He had come in unperceived by me, and the 
raws being filled up, I could not go over 
to speak to hlfai. Alice, too, was there, 
with my godfather and other friends, sitting 
among pompous aldermp, and merchants, 
and rich city traders, in *a semi-circle round 
the table, so conspicuously that I was not 
SDiTy to sit behind, where 1 could see tlteni 
unobserved. 

Garuett took two jjrizes early in tim cere¬ 
mony.. The prizes in Roman history leB to 
other boya The Euclid prizes were adjudged 
nearly last; and as yet my name had not 
been mentioned. When we came to these, I 
glanced toward* Alice, and saw her looking 
attentively at the table. The names were 
called, buUmine was not among them. The 
first was the son of the then Lord Mayor 
elect; the second—some movement in the 
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Bohool told me so before they called the name i on what occasion I have now forgotten j bnt 
—was Gaiiiett. He advanced to the table in' all along the river above bridge the barges 
hie gown os a foundation boy, and took the' and snuill vessels had colours flying and 
little case of books, which was the prize, from some of the wharfs th^ fir^ guns, 
with a bow to the company. The master Many people were about; the day,' though at 
irpoko some words of compliment as he sat the upginnine of November, and rather cold, 
down, amidst the boys’ cheers. 1 had glanced j was fine ana cheerful, and the exercise of 
again at Alice a moment before. She was ^ walking,^nd>the bustle that I saw, helped to 
then looking round the room, as if in search 'raise my spirits., I determined to shake off 
of me, for abe could not have seen me where | ny gloomy thoughts and ungenerous feelings, 
I sat. "When the prize was given, Ahe was I and go ba<^c at once. As I drew near the 
looking down with a thoughtful expres* school aghin, I iuet Garnett just coming from 
sion. Was she grieved, I thought, for my Salters’ Hall Garden. He came up to me 
failure 1 ^ and shook hands, looking so cheerful, and so 

I did not care t^ee my friends just then; fai’ from suspecting what had been my feeling 
but, with a cowardice of winch I was after- tliat I was struck with remorse: I would 
wards ashamed,d stole away, before any of gladly have told iiim the whole history of 
the rest, to walk down by ^he wharfs alone, tliat day; but dared not, lest even a breath gf 
As I came out of tlte playground I saw some such a sentiment as envy should so change 
one stealthily peeping round from the corner | our friendship, that it could never be again 
of the lane—some one who withilrew quickly what it had been. 

on seeing me ; ami, as I came to the end of | Nor was this all. I could not rest without 
the lane, I saw the same figure walking awjiy I giving some active tokens of this feeling 
np a yard which was not a tlioroughfare. Jt i towards him. Wlien 1 went into my father’s 
turned back before I htd passed it long, and! conuting-liouse, T begged my father to take 
looking behind me after a wliilc, 1 saw the | him also, that he might serve his articles 
same person where I liad first seen liira still with me, which was agreed to. And now 
peeping round, and ducking th^ head, and \ Garnett, living in the house with me, and 
ahriuking back in a manner wliicli even to. being my constant, faithful companion, as 
me then seemed very ludicrous. Tt was old ^ before, all thought of that unlucky day 
Garnett, more shabby and greasy than ever, soon vanished. Such was his openness and 
He was watching for his son, no doubt to get generous nature, that lio dream of rivalry 
the earliest news of the result of Lis cxaiui- liad ever ruffled it. I could not help feeling 
nation, and unwilling to be seen by the com- tliis, and growing to admire him and respect 
pany in their holiday attire. . him more and more. Imleod, I had become 

1 knew that Garnett would soon join his i now so used to his society—for I had no 
father, and walk away with Idm into Salters’! other friend—that when he had been absent 
Hall Garden, and I was glad to think that in the country on btisiness for a few days, the 
for this reason he would not miss me ; but it plaeed seemed empty, and I as if all the 
was a rare thing, indeed,- .and it seemed habits of my life had suffered violent cliange. 
sti-ange to me to go down l)y the river with- Nor even when his term w.-is ended, and ho 
out Garnett. Something of the feeling which began business for himself, were we less 
had come-upon me unawares, when talking together; for his office was not far off. He 
to Alice and my godfather of the boys who took at first some troublesome busine-ss, 
-would compete w ith me, returned. Wliat it which my father did not care to have, but 
was exactly I shrank from asking of myself: which to him was welcome; and with this, 
but I felt that it did injury to my whole and some connection which he secured for 
nature. Never till then had I dreamed tliat himself, be soon began to make a little way. 
I regarded my old friend and schoolfellow The most remat-kabJe change, however, which 
with the faintest thought of envy ; but now this introduced was iu the appearance of old 
I remembered th.a^ iwy preparation for this Garnett. From the first tlie son had treated 
prize day bad been different from all other him as the head of the hew business, writing 
such occasions. I had never* tpld Garnett up on the door of his office the words “ Gar- 
those thing.s in which I bad taken most pains, nett and Son;” and now, the old man was 
and for wliicli 1 hoped-for success. 1 liad seen no mure loitering about the courts in 
thonglit that there was no other reason for the city, or chatting on door-steps, with his 
this than a wisii to win my prizes fairly— old coinp.anious. Wiietber he was the chief 
not taxing his generosity to let me win by of a fraternity of greasy, shabby old men, 
his neglect—for how could we two .strive which fbll into complete dissolution when he 
against another for the same thing! But resigned his post, or whether he helped at 
now I fw that there had been another feel- once to clothe them better, or by what other 
jog, which he had never suspeoted—^a shrink- sartuiae to exidain the fact, I know not; but 
ing from the whole subject of the examina- certaiu it is that, from that day, even his old 
closely akin to tlie cowardice with associates feemed to have vanished. Some 
,j8wich I now stole away from bin. to walk of their faces and other characteristics I 
.' 4 |fibout alone, knew well; but 1 ofteu looked for them iu 

# 'I^^ewas some public festival that day,‘vain, wondering where they had gone, or 
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wliat had iMcome <Jf them. Old Garnett aay. “What little braiiis he had, are clearly 
himself was indeed so ^Mjged. ^at it would gone.'* My father had indeed a high opinion 
have been, hard to. recognise him, if I had of the prudence of the son; and when n kind 
not been prepai'oi for it. .^is long, gaunt of business was offered to him, which re- 
figurb, bad beooine more upright. Over his qnired a surety for a considei'able amount, 
few, thin grey hairs, he had put a neat Brown ray father voluntarily undertook to give the 
wig. Hb white cravat, though still touched bond. 

with a little of the old mouldiuess, was bro.ad Alice Vanderlindeu had now grown intp 
and full,' aud ornamented n^th a large piiy a woman. All the time I had been in my 
and his blue coat with metal Buttons, his father’^ couiiting-hoii.se, sho had been our 
Uessiau boots, and grey pantaloous^wiiukled playmate and our frieud. The VanJerlin- 
aiid shrunkeu as they looked, were infinitely dens being my relatives, wo passed to and 
superior to anything I ^)ad 8ver seen him fro between the twolionseius if they were 
wear. But jfrowning ornaments were but one,—Garnett and I^ftou diniug with 
his thick-r^mneu silver-gilt double eye-glass, Alice aud her liither, when she sat at the 
hanging' round hb neck, aud the spotted head of the table, as luisU^ss of the house. 
Mj^cca cane, with which he walked about, i Nobody else ever dined there, save the old 
Everybody noticed the change ; and it was a! head-clerk; occasionally a Dutch correspon- 
pleasure to me to hear what tho}' said of his | dent of the house, etiually grave; and once 
son. Was I not right, who from the first' or twice G.aruott’s lather, whose oddity 
had seen in Philip Garnett one of tlie uobli ;t!i>leascd Mr. Vauderlinden. Alice’s life was 
fellows in the world ? ' | dull enough, lait she did not complain ; but 

Alice often saw, and talked with the old; took to her duties, her liousehohl .accounts, 
stockbroker; and even my father was not too , iiud the huge bunch keys which she ke})t 
I>roud to recogube him now, but would ; in her basket, with a sort of matronly dignity 
shake hands with him when tliey met in the ■ which often lu.ado me laugh, and yet was 
street, aud say, “How d’ye do, Garnett 1 1 beautiful yi iny eyes. Monlh after month. 
How d’ye do?” when some aucli conversa- 'in winter and in snnuner, she s.aw nothing 
tion as this generally took place : I but the square paved yard under her window, 

“ 0, pretty well, thank you : all but the , aud its sooty-Iookiug tree, whose leaves came 
old enemy.” • | out late aud dropped off early,—except on 

“ Troublesome again, is he ? ” said my; Sundays, w hen she went to church in a 
father, who had no notion of what comidaiut' lane close by, running down to the river, 


he w'.as speaking. 

“ Ho never lets go of me.” 

“ How does business thrive ?” 
“ Very well; only our Phil— 
“ Your son ? ” 


where a slccjiy preaclier, in a pulpit carved 
aud oi’namcnted by Grinling Gibbons, drawled 
out discoujses which had no merit but their 
shortness. 

Shall 1 say, that in all this time I liad no 


“ Yes : he is so v^ry-.” Here the old secret from my. old schoolfellow and loved 

man would raise liis hand, aud sliake it comp<anion, ray more than friend .'tud brother, 
several times in the air, .and wiuk, as if my. .aud that our trust and conlideuce was sc 
father must understand that better than .any poiToct, aud without shadow of reserve, that 
words. there was not a thought or feeling, or inward 

“ No serious complaint against him, 1, wisli, which could have been imagined to be 

hope 1” said my father, puszled. mine, of which he could not speak, or say it 

“ No, no,” replied Garnett, dropping into a i could not be, because unknown to him ? Not 
whisper; “ but the feet is, he is hardly fit for‘one; for bow could 1 speak of that which 
this Dusiuess. He won't loq^ abroad. He even to mjselij was still vague aud shapeless, 
has talent enough to make a Goldsmid; but aud only to be guessed from signs aud bints, 
he’ll never be one. I might have had a share by which he liiit*clf ni^dit have known it, but 
in a courier the other day with a Hamburgh, did not, any more than I ? So it was, until 
house—a glorious chauce ; but no.” one memorable day. 

“ A good sign,” said my father. “ Depend I was in the long dl-awing-room in the 
upon It, he has a longer head than most; Yauderlludeus’ house, with Alice aud 
young fellows, and will beat us *fl, in time.” i sister. I had bceu with them more than 
At this, old Garnett would shake his head, ever lately ; for Garnett had been away on 
aud go up the street, shaking it still, aud' some business in the north of England, 

talking to himself aloud, while he floui^ished Sonietjiing led me t5 talk of him, as indeed 

bis cane to aud tm, sometimes striking pieces I often did with Alice, to whom he was as 
of waste paper or leaves from the ground, familiar a coiupauion us myself. I was never 
and tossing them high into the air, in a way' tired of praising his good qualities, his kind- 
which I used to fancy yielded a relief to his ness to his father, his great talents; and 
mind.osbjast expressing to himself how he Alice would always join me, adding sume- 
would strike ;Qioral obstacles frdm his path, Ihiug to pry praises. But this day, for the 
had he but as a young aud vigorous man to ^ first time, sue avoided the subject, 
begin the world anew. I “ It is a droll thing,” said 1, hardly noticing 

“ Poor old Garnett 1 ” my fether used to i this, “ that poor old Garnett, fond as he is m 
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HiUj^ thinks him not htdf so buuness-Uke 
AS himtelf.” 

, AUcO’Was Bilenl^ bending over her work, 
wMie I continued: 

“The old gentleman has all kinds of wild 
dreams. He thinks that with Thilip's 
talents, he ought to command wealth; and 
all in a moment” 

Alice was still silent: but I was walking 
to and fro in tbe room, and looking out of 
windows, as 1 spoke, at the withered leaves, 
which were twirling about in little eddies 
in the yard*—so that even now I hardly 
observed that shdtsiade no response. 

“ For my part,” said I, “ I feel sure that 
whatever he does is best: for what is there 
he could not do,'dud do well t At school he 
threw ns all into the shade; and in my 
father’s counting-house everybody remarked 
his industry and good sense.- You have 
heard your father'speak of this. Do you 
rememDer?” 

Site made some answer, hut so faintly, that 
1 looked round. 

She had dropped htr work, and was ar¬ 
ranging the beads of a necklace on her younger 
sister, who was sitting beside her on a stool, 
with her head lying back in her lap. There 
was a slight couhision in her manner, so uii- 
nsual with her, that it struck me in an 
instant; and when she looked up, her face 
was crimson. 

■What life was ever yet so long and so per¬ 
fect in its happiness, that it could outweigh | 
the misery which that moment cost me ! 1 

said no more to Alice ; nor she to me then. 
I wanted time to think over the susjncion 
which had now entered my mind, to steal its 
peace and rest for many a day and many a 
night. I loved Alice deeply; ,had loved her 
all along. Witness the anguish of my heart 
th.at day. 

1 liad been so much with her,—^had known 
so little obstacle to my seeing or telkiug with 
her,—had so seldom missed, her for one da}', 
—that even the liappiness 1 owed to her had 
become part of the habit of my life, and 
passed unquestioned. Thci'e had been no 
break in all that long time of pure delight 
by which I could^measure qr guess jts almo- 
lute perfectness. Had 1 ever gone away 
from home, even for short periods, as Garnett 
had, I could not have failed lo have known 
it. Would that 1 had! or that something 
else had told me, or prompted me to speak to 
him of it long before. 

How could 1 doubt that she loved Garnett ? 
Her silence, her confusion, her ftushed mid 
troubled countenance, when I spoke df him, 
told me better than words, or any sign could 
Never before had she shown this., 
Pe^ps his long absence had made her more 
ever mindful of him. It was possible 
,{|St my words, coming at the very moment j 
she was thinking of him, hdd startled 
'with a suspicion that I knew her secret^ 
'''-fauijl Aoiight to.wring it from her; though 


Heaven knows how far this hnd . been'from 
my thoni^ts. But why hadT not suspected 
this before 1 Who could help likmgiOamett 1 
Who that had been with him so much as she 
had been, seeing all that Was great and 

f ener^uB in him, his power^ his went, and 
is happy temper, could fail to love himl 
Had 1 net myself done all I coul<i,-~ay, even 
to that very hour,—to make him still more 
florions ii^ her eyes ?—^voluntarily abasing 
myself befMe him—taking a pleasure, even 
—HO perfect was my friendship—in confess¬ 
ing my inferierity in all those things which 
could touch a heart so tender, and so good as 
hers 1 '• * •'t 

I felt it was in vain to regre^ ind yet how 
often, and how deeply I did regret,,, that 
Garnett had not from the first suspeetei^rry 
feeling towards her. I knew too w^l his 
nature, to doubt what course he would have 
taken. He would have stifled all tbouglit 
of anything but brotherly affection; or, 
if he could not trust liimself, would have 
shuuned her, for my sake. I was sure 
he would. Yes; even this he would have 
done ; for when did I ever know him will¬ 
ing to purchase pleasure for himself, at 
any cost of pain to me ? But there are 
sacrifices too great—sacrifices impossible 
even for a friendship such as his. If, in all 
his steady industr}*—never dreaming of my 
affection for her—^he had cherished a hope of 
winning her one day, and had revealed this 
to her by some word or action,—and if she, 
as was too clear, loved him no less,—it must 
be so. I thought 1 would satisfy myself of 
this ; and, having done so, would henceforth 
be true towards him, as 1 had ever been. 
This was plainly what I ought to do. It 
should not be said that my friendship bad 
been mere idle words, a selfish bond to be 
broken without scruple, even for such a 
cause. I'his was my final resolution. But 
O, the trial J 0, the pain and sorrow of that 
time! 

I was glad that he was away; because it 
gave me leisui'e to think on these things, and 
to recover something like calmness. > 1 even 
saw Alice as before, carefully concealing my 
trouble, not mentioning Garnett again, but 
determining to wait tor any other thing 
which might confirm my susiMciDn. I saw 
them meet when he came back, and there 
was the same look of confusion in her face 
when she caught my eyes upon her; a look 
of trouble, so far beyond all doubt, that 1 
felt that some kind of hope, which 1 had 
secretly held till then, was suddenly gone; 
and ''vnth that went out, and le» them 
there. 

i 

I Garnett had come back from his journey 
pale and ill; and indeed there had been, for 
a little while, a change in him which, aUght 
as it had been till now, was Visible to me. I 
had nut spoken to him, taking it for some 
care of business, which it was better to try 
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to cliapal by t^lktog of other things; and 
n^w it ««« too kte. 1 dared not qaeation 
Mm; but gueaied what it vaa, in rarions 
wa^: yet all luving ^efisrenee to tlm one 
idea that haunted me at all times, and in all 
plaoea; but never with one bitter ^lought 
towards him—^never with a doubt that even 
hia aemesy, so unusual as it was, must have 
. good reason for it. « 

Something, indeed, weighed Mavily on lis 
mind. I coMd not doubt that ^ 1 felt it 
‘when I was with him, in‘every tone and 
movement. Some months had ])a8sed like 
this, when cmgy^ning 1 went to his couut* 
ing-housetoftMK with him on some trifling 
matte^*^^e generally took tea with hisj 
fiith^i^ or sometimes alone in his room,: 
^dfmig his papers, where he would sit till it 
•'was l^e, writing or reading. 1 came clown 
& passage into hia house, and could see iuto' 
bis room in the daytime, across a grated 
area on one side. This eveuing he had not 
drawn down his curtains, and with the light 
in the room, I could see through the wire' 
blind of bis window. His tea-service wasj 
beside him as usual: but the Are was out,; 
and the lamp beside him threw a dim light! 
even with its shade. Garnett was seated at | 
hia table, where be had evidently been busily 
engaged. His arms were resting on the' 
desk, and his face was buried in his hands, j 
lie was nut asleep; for 1 saw him move, 
look up, and then return to the same 
attitude. 

It might have been merely weariness, or 
perhaps some feeling of illness resirltingi 
from his unceasing labour; but I felt that 
there was something more than this. In 
spite of my own trouble, I was touched with | 
compassion for him. What could tliat grief 
be, in which 1 might not soothe Iiim 1 The' 
question startled me, even then, as if it had 
never come before, by day or night, to tor¬ 
ture me. But I resolved that I would not 
be silent any more. That night should bring 
my trouble to some issue. . ' 

Garnett opened the door to me, and l! 
followed him in. He asked me if I had seen: 
his father, who had been •away, lie said, j 
nearly all day, on business, and hud promised 
to return earlier. I.took this for a passing 
remark, and answered that 1 had not seen 
him. 

“You are in trouble, Garnett,” I said; 
"What is it r’ 

He started slightly, and answered, No-j 
thing,—^nothing that he need weary others 
with; he was not well ^ 

I was not deceived by this ; I ^new that 
there •was something more; some cause ibrj 
that depressed and anxious look, which, for j 
seme reason, he would not tell me. 

“Phil,” 1 said, after a while, “you must 
tell me this; for 1 cannot rest jintil I have 
done my part *to relieve you. Is it not for 
my sake you are silent.” 

He mMe soiue involuntary motion that ! 


tooM«a w«i i895 


looked like sstoMi: but seemed^ to cdisck 
himself. 

“ Come,” I said, laying my hand' upon his 
arm, “ let me try to ga«n it. Your trouble 
is in some way connected with may eousip, 
Alice Yauderlinden 1 ” 

' To my surprise, he looked at me ealmly; 
shook his head, aud even smiled. It was 
clear to me that he felt relieved, for his tone 
was af, once more cheerful “Why, Hess,” 
said he, shaking hands with me, in his oM 
way, “this tells me quite a long history. 
You have got into your head that I had 
fallen in love with your d^sin, i^d hoped to 
I rob you of her—for yours, if I can, interpret 
signs, she shall be one day. Absurd I Never 
iu my life did I dream of such a prize. I 
was always a poor man, even when I thought 
myself most prosperous; and she always rieh ' 
compared with me. Besides, 1 never thought 
of this.” 

His sudden change of manner, and the 
unexpected declaration which he bad umde, 
struck me dumb. What folly had I ‘been 
guilty of 1 How had* I racked myself •with¬ 
out any cause, where but one plain out¬ 
spoken word had suflieed to end all in a 
moment !• 

“ What could make you thiuk this, Hess 1 ” 
he continued. “ So often os I have seen her, 
if 1 had nourished such a thought, it could 
not have been secret. It was a thing which 
liCr father must have known—and which 
you, above all, could not have been ignorant 
of.” 

J could only grasp his hand, and say “ God 
bless you, Phil,” aud own that I bad been 
hasty aud unjust towards him. 

“ Why it would have been a base thing,” 
he coutinued, “ fo steal into her house, and 
try to wiu her in tlie way you have 
imagined.” 

“It is true, Garnett,” I said, after a while, 
“Quite true. I thought my friendship for 
you perfect, absolutely without spot or stain, 
—such a friendship as must be rare indeed. 
Now 1 know that there was something •want¬ 
ing, something that could have made such 
thoughts as 1 have lately encouraged quite 
impossible.” , 

“Think no more ‘of it,” said Garnett. 

“ Alice, I am sure, will find that she has no 
less aflbetion Tor you ; and her father, 1 know, 
esteems you too well to regret this. May 
you all be happy.” 

He said this, as he held my hand, with, so 
much tenderness, and in a tone so low and 
impressive, that ail* my anxiety aboin him 
returned. 1 pressed him agmn to tell me 
what ailed him; but he tried to -treat it 
lightly, itfid promised that 1 should know Ml 
by that nighty we^ While he was speak¬ 
ing, I heard a tapping at the outer door, at 
which 1 had entered. Garnett rose when he 
heard it^*and bade me hastily good night, 
letting me out by another way. 1 heard him 
afterwards open the other door, and let in 
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hia .-vji&tOT; and I could hear two voicea, 
one of vMch 1 felt eure vras that of his 
father. 

^ So BOW I was sore that ^1 my long bus* ! 

S icion of Garnett’s rivalry was bat a bad 
ream. A great load was off my heart; b)it 
something of it still remained. Why had 
Alice looKed confused at the mention of his 
name t Why was she silent when 1 talked 
of him ? Why did her face flnsh o-imson i 
when I asked her to bear testimony to his j 
goodness 1 This, indeed, was no dream; and! 
tiie truth to which it pointed was scarcely 
less fi^al to my'Slope. But even this sus¬ 
picion was happily soon ended. I spoke 
boldly to Alice’s latlier, ami to Alice herself; 
and the last rei^aut of my foolish doubts, 
with all of fanciful or real that had stood 
between me and my ha 2 )]iiness, vanished in a 
moment. 

The truth was simple. I learnt it from 
something that 1 heard from Alice’s father,! 
some bints accidentally let fall by his Dutcli' 
correspondent, who was then in London, and 
often dined with them’; and fiindly I learned ' 
the truth from Alice’s own lips. It was this.! 
On the very afternoon of the day when I was j 
first startled liy Alice’s eonfusionj Garnett’s' 
father had been with them. He was more 
than usually garwilous, and seemed elated by 
some success, or the hope of some success. 
He talked of his son’s prospects, and in his 
foolish way, said he deserved to marry Alice, 
and ho was sure he loved her, and should 
marry her one day. Few persons now 
heeded what poor old Garnett said. But 
Alice could not forget it. It grieved her; 
and was the cause of her trouble and con-; 
fusion when 1 spoke of blip, and when she 
met hiiu. lliat was .all. r 

It was exactly one week after my visit to 
m J old friend that I had this last conversa¬ 
tion with Alice. On that very night, or 
before then, Garnett had said that I should 
know what was the meaning of his recent 
change of manner; but my own happiness 
was so great that I had no forebodmg. I 
hastened to his chambers soon after dusk, 
the hour at which I had gone before. As 1 
came down the passage, I saw that the room 
in which he usually sat was dark. The 
Whole house, indeed, seemed empty and 
deserted, with nothing but blank windows 
all the way up; for the .merchauts and busi¬ 
ness men having chambers thei-e lived else¬ 
where, and were gone at that time. The 
iron knocker fell with a dull dead sound, 
which made the silence when I waited 
for an answer to my summons* still 
*aore oppressive. An old woman who 
Was Jjp housekeeper came at lost, and 
toldSe Garnett had gone sway with his 
fatlw early that morning, and had left a 
leja|w for me, which she gave me. ^ 

■*took the letter, and bade her good night, 
afWu she closed the door. Then I read it,' 
tt^blinglj, by the light of a street-lamp. 


It told me that Garnett hsd fied; that his 
affairs weie in so great an-embarrassment, 
that he dared not stay; that he had tak^n 
his father wHh him; tb^ he could never 
hope to see me again, or make dear te 'me 
how h« fell into this trouble.. He bade me 
do him, in my thoughts, what justice I 
could, when all should become known ;* 
spoke of my father’s suretyship, and of his 
hope, one day, if life and health should last, 
to regain,something of his lost name; and, 
ended with the simple word, FarewelL 

0, wliat au and to all our years of friend¬ 
ship ! Bitter fruit bf of promise ! 

But the woiDt of all was sbm iib'^me. His 
flight was known by the morrow, t^j^rriblo 
rumours were abroad. It was 'r^naS^at 
there wex-e not simple debts* .'raly, ntiji 
foi-geries—acceptances in fictitious names, 
negotiated by him ; by Garnett, my old 
bclioolfellow and friend, whose name to me 
was honour itself. A crime was charged 
against him for which, in those days, men 
had again and again been given to the hang¬ 
man. Even my father, whose loss by his 
flight was considerable, shook his hesid, and 
said tliere could be no doubt. A reward 
was offered for his appi'elieusion, and the 
Willis placarded with hU name. Nobody 
doubted of his guilt. 

Save one. My friendship had been tried 
before, and proved, and now could not be 
shaken. Some mystery there was, beyond 
my power to guess, but my faith was not the 
less. I knew him best: admired him, loved 
him, still. Not all tlie proofs that would 
hiive taken his life could change my thoughts 
; of him. Show me a m.'iu, I thought, who, from 
such a height of purity and worth, fell with¬ 
out a waming, thus. Others, seeing his 
flight, might have laid their crimes to him ; 
but he had no hand in them. My soiTow 
I for him was great; but it was soirow only. 
M-any a night I thought of him in his'exile; 
but 1 did him no wrong, thank heaven! even 
in a thought. 

Nor (lid Alice. Month after month, till 
several years wei*e past, we looked for his 
return os a joyful event, that must happen 
one day; when all this mystery would be 
cleared up; hut the time was long. My 
father died. Alice (now my wife) and I, 
with onr little children, lived in his old 
house ; but we often passed to and fro, 
dining in th£ pld Dutch merchant's mansion, 
where her aunt, so long my father’s house- 
keejxer. Lad taken Alice’s piace. And still 
thei'e vfere no tidings of my poor friend 
Gai'ueit. • Attempts had been made to trace 
his flight; and it was believed, from some 
circumstances, that he had fled to Holland. 
Had we darecl to speak of him, the Yander- 
liiiden eonnectiobs in Amsterdam might have 
helped us <o discover him; but, in the 
world’s eyes, he was still a* forger. At 
length, however, something like a trace of 
him was revealed. The clerk of their house 
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in AmBterdavi, in London, and 

dining, as usual, ai Mr. ^tmdarlinden'^ told 
ua tlwtan old. nif^Ter^ de<Hrepit; had once 
or twice inquired if tiaey had heard of me or 
Alice: if'we were living, and well. Bat he 
had iately ceased to come. « 

Time could never more restore to me my lost 
friend; but it brought us consolation. Bate on 
one bitter winter's night, as AUce and I were 
sitting together by the fire, we werp stsirtled 
by tlie sound of a coach dri^ng ipto the 
quiet yard in whioh our house stood. It 
stopped at our' door, and * tlse bell was 
rung. Alice tup^’^Mle, aS I did ; for the 
same had struck us both. I 

in my hand, and went down | 

was a hackney-carriage at the door, 

M two trunks upon it; the horses weie 
standing in the biting air, steaming in tli** 
light of my lamp. The driver had the coach 
door open, and was calling to iris passenger 
to alight. _ He had dropped nsleei),” ho 
said; “ tL'cd enough, I dare say, for he has 
just come ofl' a sea-yoyage.*’ 

He called to his passenger again, .and 
scorned to shake him, as 1 rushed to tlie 
door, holdiug up the light, whioh showed me 
the inside of the vehicle. Huddled up in two 
cloaks, and lying sideways on the seat, was 
1 he figure of a tall inau, with thin grey hair. 
It was poor old Garnett. 

“ He seemed very weak when he got in at 
iDeptford,” said the coachtuau, 1 tliink he 
must be ill.” 

“ He is deail,” I said, as 1 felt his hand, 
and threw the light upon his ghastly fea¬ 
tures. “ Head! ” 

The doctor, whom the man fetched, con¬ 
firmed my belief. The wintry weather, and 
the sea-voyage, and an illne.ss from which he 
seemed to have been Buffering, had destroyed 
the hast W'eak remnant of his life. He liad 
something to tell us, we knew ; but bis li])s 
were sealed in death, and we could only 
gather it from the papers in his ti-unk.s, 
wluch were addressed to mo. They con¬ 
tained letters between himself and his son. 
A memorandum, like a will, Th tlie haud- 
wrifigg of my old schoolfellow—whom J 
ascertained had died saddouly in Amsterdam, 
of an epidemic fever, not long before—was 
^0 thei-e; and from these, and many papers I 
in the father’s hand, I pieced out his dread- 
’ ful story. It was the old man’s tlream of 
making wealth rapidly by specula'tion which 
had involved them. The forgery was his; 
the ruin and disgrace aU brought by,him. 
Garnett had no choice but to accuse his 
fiither, or to fly. In Amsterdam he had 
made a friend, and found employment in a 
merchant’s house; and there were traces 
among his papers of an intention of going to 
America shortly before bis sudden death. 
He had scraped together a small eum of 
money, which the old man, on the day of bis 
leaving Amsterdam, bad deposited in the 


hands of the Yei^erlixidens there, for their 
creditors in England. 

So the dark cloud that had rested on him 
ITOased away, and left no stain upon his 
brightness for none who had known , him 
remained ignorant of his story. I told 
it, touching tenderly the weakness of the 
poor old man, who had really loved his son, 
and in this miserable way had dreamed 
mf lifting him to wealth and honour. I told 
it in tne old Brewere’ school, to anothei* ■ 
generation of boys, who had long heard of 
ids name with only evil assocnations. 1 told 
it to his crcdilore, whom I SRled together at 
my house. I grew rich by my business, and 
by tlie wealth which others bequeathed me; 
and it was bat a small thing to me to pay his 
debts, even to the hist guinea; but I 
would leave uothiug undone that could 
I'Cstore his iiame, long after loved and 
honoured by us all. 

, TWO WOKLDS. 

Oon's woild is batliGiI*in bcnntr, 

(iocl's world is steep'd iii light; 

It is th^sclf-saino glory 

Tliat maltes llie doy so bright, , 

tVhicli thrills the cai tli with music. 

Or hangs the stais ia night. 

. Hid ill earth's mines of silver, 

Floating on clouds above,— 

Hinging in Anlnmn’s tempest, 

Murmur’d hv every dove ; 

One thought fills Ood’s creation— 

Ills oviii great name of love ! 

Ill God’s uoild strongih is lovely, 

.4nd so is bcauly strong, 

And light—God's glorious sh.aJow— 

To both front gif's belong; 

And they all innIt into snectucss, 

And fill tbo earth with sung. 

Above God's woild bends Hraven, 

V.’ilh day's kiss pure and bright. 

Or folds her still inoic fondly 
In the tender shade of night; 

And she casts baric Heaven's sweetness 
In fragnant love and light. 

God's world hi;^ one gicat echo, 

Whether calm lilnc misls ate curl’d; 

Or lingenng dew-drops quiver, 

Or red stilrmB arc unfiyl'd ; 

The came deep lovo is throbbing 

Thiuugh the great heart of God’s world. * 

Man’s wot Id is black and blighted. 

Steep’d through with self and sin ; 

And should his ieeblc piiqiose 
8omc feeble good begin. 

The woik is marr'd and tainted 
By Leprosy within, 

Man’s world k bleak and bitter ; 

Wherever ho bu trod 


He ipoi|s the tender beauty 
That blosnms on the sod. 

And blasts tbe loviag Ueavea 
Uf tbe great good world of God. 
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There itrength on eowud '^Aknen 
In cruel might will roU { 

Beauty and joy are cankers 
Tliat eat away the soul; 

And loTe—God, avenge it— 

The plague-spot of tlie whole.''* 

Man's world is Pain and Terror, 

He found it pure and fair. 

And wove in nets of sorrow 

The gtilden summer air. ^ * 

Black, hideous, cold and dreary, 

Man's curse, not God's, is there. 

And yet G^’s world is speaking : 

Man wiiniot hear it nail; 

Bnt listena ^ncrc the echoes 
Of his f wn discords fall. 

Then clamaurs back to Heaven 
That God has done it all. 


APPRENTICESHIP OF FPvEDERICK 
THE GREAT. 

Mu. Caulti.e, 88 moat of our I’caders 
know, bas for some, time been yery bard at 
work upon the alorj of the famous King of 
Prussia, Frederick the Great, liecausc it 
was believed that he would for the lirst time 
tell as a living truth what is* perhaps the 
most notable feature in the history of the 
last century, men have looked forward to the 
publication of bis book with a great deal of 
curiosity. The first half of the book, in two 
thick volumes, bas just now appeared. 

Here wre read Ihrongh what sort of train¬ 
ing, and in wbat sort of king'lom, Frederick ; 
at the age of twenty-eight, came to his 
father’s throne. The volumes end with the 
death of his father; and the vital fact in 
them, so far as regards thp life of Frederick, 
is, that he served as apprentice to his father, 
and only through the training of a hard 
apprenticesliip passed on to the condition of 
a Master King. Following Mr. C.nrlyle’s 
views of the subject he has studied, and often 
slipping purposely into his own words, we 
propose now to sketch some of the main 
features of tliis very curious apprenticeship. 

It is necessary to begin with a word or 
two concerning the grandfather of Frederick ; 
Friedrich the FireV. in whose reign Prussia 
became a kingdom. Him we find generally 
characterised as The expepsive Herr. He 
had been jolted out of a coach in infancy, and 
gone through life ev;er thereafter with a 
broken back, and a thin skin. Ever regard¬ 
less of expense, when, from his chrysalis state 
of Elector of Brandenburg, he develofwd into 
the most magnificent uf butterflies as King of 
Prussia, he laboured to be lavish. He would 
be crowned in KOnigsberg, and ordered 
thirty thousand posGhorses, in addition to 
his large stud, for the jonrpey thither, which 
made in eighteen hundred carriages. 
■He diamond buttons of his coat cost fifteen 
Ipnndred pounds a-piece. By tins one feature 
■'judge what an expensive Herr! His wife, 
Soimia Charlotte, was a shrewd and lively' 


woman, 'vift a touch of scepticism, and a | 
taste iav philosophical disensnon of a certain | 
kind. “Beyond donbt, a bright, airy lady, 
idiiUed to speak, skilled to hpla her tongue^— 
whieh latter art was also frequently in 
reqpisitioa with her. She did not much 
venerate her husband, or the people, male or 
femalfk which he chose to have about him: 
his auct their ways were by no means hers,-if 
she had ^red to publish her thoughts.” It 
is she wno wrote, “Leibnitz talked to me 
about the infinitely little. Mon Dieu! as if 
I did not Jenow enough of that.” To the 
consternation of* her hj^and, she was ob¬ 
served to take a pinoh^'^nfl^ by way of 
consolation, over the long-winoS^ coronation 
ceremonies. 

The son and heir of this couple wln^the 
father and the master of King Frederick tho 
Great. This son and heir was a rough cub of 
a boy, who swallowed a shoe-bnclue in bis 
infancy, aiuLln early childhood conquered his 
governess by swinging himself outside a 
three-story window until she complied with 
his desire. When on a visit to his uncle, he 
gave Ids cousin, afterwards our George the 
Second, a bloody nose, and saw another little 
I cousin, Sophie Dorothea, whom afterwards 
I he tuarriecL This mother of King Frederick 
the Great, with a face Imudsome, wholesome, 
and affectionate; blond, florid, and slightly 
profuse; royally impatient, loyally patient, 
with a temper tending towards the obstinate 
and quietly unchangeable ; was a good 'wife 
to her solid, ohstbtate, if somewhat explosive 
bear, who called her his Phoekin, and he 
begun the business of life with her on the 
best of terras. “ She brought him gradually 
no fewer than fourteen children, of whom ten 
‘ survived him and came to^ maturity; and it 
is to l)e admitted, their conjugal relation, 
though a royal, was always a human one; 
the main elements of it strictly olwerved on 
both sides ; all quan’els in it capable of being 
healed again, and the feeling on both aides 
true, however troublous. 

To this couple the child who lived to be 
known as Frederick the Great was born, on 
the twenty-fourth of January, in the year 
seventeen hundred and twelve. “ His father, 
they say, was like to have stifled him with 
his caresses/BO overjoyed was tho man, or at 
least to have scorched him in the blaze of 
the fire ; when happily some much suitablcr 
female nurse snatched the little creature from 
the rough paternal paws, and saved it for the 
benefit of Prussia and mankind. If Heaven 
will but please to grant it length of life ; for 
there have already been two little priucekins 
who are both dead; this Frederick is the 
fourth child; and only one little girl, wise 
Wilhelmina, of almost too sharp wit^ and 
not too vivacious aspect, is otherwise yet here 
of royal nrogeny.” They who were not con¬ 
tent with teething as a cause of death, said 
that one little prince had been lulled by the 
noise of the cannon firing for joy over it; 
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and tli« other eniedi^ to^eatb by the 'wei^ty people through him, i&iit ^1 the fnneral was 
(Ireffl, eapeeifflly the iB^tud crown, put on it at at an end, their service W»uld continue ; and 
the christening. . ^ that, on the morrow after the fR&ernl, they 

When this son that did lire to reign was were, every soul of them, discharged ; and, 
bom, his father^ Friedrich Wilhelm, was in from the highest gold-stick down to the 
his twenty-fonrtii year; a thick-eet, styrdy, lowest page-in-waiting, the king’s house 
florid, brisk young fellow, with a jovial laugh should be sw^t entirely clean of them—said 
in him ; yet of solid grave ways, oecdbionally bouse intending to start afresh upon a quite 
soibewhat volcanic; much given to soldier- new footing. In the like ruthless humour, 
ing, and out-of-door exercises, hsfing littW he went,over liis pension list, struck three- 
else to do at present. Be musteiu, drills, fourtlts of it away, and reduced the remaining 
hunts, and keeps to himself his toonghts fourth to the bone. Went in tlie same spirit 
-about the state of public basiirras. Be has tlirough all departments of the government, 
seen service in hir youth flrith Marlborough In his father’s stud had j^en a, thousand 
and Prince Euge^ : was one in the terrible saddle-horses, Friedrich Wilhelm would not 
and dead]^ battle of Malplaqiiet, of which all maintain more than thirty, 
his life long he kept the anniversary. Such was the father to 'ffhom Frederick 

bad lost his mother seven years before, the Great in liis youth served liis ap]>rentice- 
and was vexed with a mother-in-law—a sl.e- ship. An absolute king, perhaps penurious, 
T>ominie, who troubled the rest of the life of but honestly peimrions—the husband of his 
the expensive Herr Friedrich the Firs* country. Be compelled men to be just in 
•She at last went mad, and proved the death fheir work, and if he ntet an idler, laid upon 
of the old king. “ For ho sat one morning, him with the stick he always carried in his 
in the chill February days of the year seven- hand, lie developed manufactures, made 
teen hundred and thirteen, in his apartment, rands, drained ui!irsli#i, saved money, and 
as usual; weak of nerves, but thinking no iioardeil it in liarrels as a secret power for 
^fijjecial evil; when, suddenly, with huge his new-created kingdom. Be even decreed 
jingle, the glass door of his room went to that the apfile-w'omen hi Berlin should knit, 
shreds ;"ana there rushed in, bleeding and and not sit idle at their stalls. His hobby 
dishevelled, the fatal Wliite Lady (Weisse for soliliering developed marvellously in 
Fniu), who is understood tio walk that Scldo.ss etfectivc force and discipline the Prussian 
at Berlin, and announce death to the royal! army. Be liusbaiuled the strength of his 
inhabitants. Majesty had fainted, or was country, while the Idngs about him wei-e all 
fainting. Weisse Frau ? O, no, your majesty! spendlhrirts of their national resources. If 
Not that; but, indeed, something almost he was rugged, obstinate, despotic, ready to 
worse. Mad queen in her apartments had liang an assured thief without trial, whatever 
been seized that day, when half or qu.irfer- his station, prompt to beat even liis grown-up 
dressed, with unusual orthodoxy or unusual cluldren when they ofl'ended Jiirn, pushing 
jealousy. Watching her opportunity, she had some hobiiies andjirejudices to the verge of 
whisked into the corridor in extreme dea- madness, he jvas’ yet, says Mr. Vurlyle, a 
habiile, and gone, like the wild roe, to true man, a man with an uiispokeii poem in 
Majesty’s suite of rooms ; through Majesty’s liim. Bis insatiable thirst for more giants 
glass door like a catapult; and emerged, as to be eulisterl in the Fotsdain grenadiers—a 
we saw, in petticoat and shift, with hair company containing some men of nine feet, 
streaming, eyes glittering, arms cut, and i>erliapa, and none under six feet or six feet 
other sad trimmings. OBeaven! who could six, was but as the nice restlessness of a 
laugh ? There are tears due to kings and to poet polishing and repolishing a stanza, 
all men. It was deep misery ; deep enough Apiircnticeship to such a miister would have 
Sill and misery, as Calvm*wcll says, on been easy to few; to Frederick it was pecu- 
tiie one side and the other! The poor old liarly liajd, and, the same time, peculiarly 
king was carried to.bed, and never rose wholesome. For the boy took to those 
again, but died in a few days.” His little things that hjs father Lateil; aflected the 
grandson was then in his fourteenth month. French style and maiiuer% which were to the 
Friedrich Wilhelm, out of filial piety, wore rough German king ai»oraination; held lightly 
at his fether’s funeral the grahd French in regal’d religious sentiments which lay deep 
peruke, and other eubiimities of French cos- in the soul of this strong-hearted man, ridi- 
tuiue; he then' flung them aside for ever, culed what was bard _ earnest to his angry 
As a child, he had poked into the fire g mag- father, dallied with ladies, read Frencli books, 
nificeiit little dressing-gown given him.' Be and plifyod upon the flute. Who can say to 
began his Tefoim at the earliest moment, what end the genius that was in him might 
When summoned to bis father’s death- have tended, but for those years of hard pro- 
chamber, ho found it Ml of gold-sticks, bation which yie now, in the light Mr. 
silver-stiriBs, and other solemn histrionic Carlyle holds to them, are able to see so 
functionaries. The death-struggle over, distinctly 1 

Friedrich Wilhelm abut himeelf up for half- At the iroot of the child’s education there 
an-hoBt with his grief, then summoned the were two elements, one French and the other 
uppor court-manhal, and informed toeoourtl German. Hia nurses aud governesses were 
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Protestant; Ediet^f-Naates French- ia the. soldier profeaeion., fitemp into him e 
women : he was of extraordinary vivacity, | true love for soldier's wor^ and impress on 
ac(»siurialiy delicate in health, and easily was | him that, as there is nothing in. the world 
influenced by their ways of thought, while be which can bring a Prince renown and honour 
w!is learning from tliem not only to speak like the sword, so he would be a despised 
French, but to think it :-r-spell it, he never creature before all men, if he did not love it, 
did. Then, on the other side, there was his and seejp his sole glory therein. 

Orson of a father, causing him to be trained | A miniature soldier company, above a huo- 
up with Spartan rigour, mainly on beer soup, j^red strong, which grew to be yet stronger 
and bread; there were hie father’s com-! as the CdEupany of Crown-Prince's Cadets, 
pauious, rugged German men of war, and was ibnoed especially for little Fritz^ who 
active talk of his father's one war—the went at once, aged less than ten, into a tight 
Stralsund expe^tion when he was three : bine bit of coht and cocked hat, and worked 
yeai.s old.* At )^ut that time he was caught'his way up to the coaflland of hfa small 
playing on a drum iu military' style, and his ; corps. Also there was set 6p for him a little 
proud father hfd bis picture taken, with hia arsenal in the Orange Halt of the Palace, 
favourite sister, playfellow, and friend, Wil-' and lie was taught how to mount Mrttgries 
helniina, who was thtee years older, looking j and fire exceedingly small brass ordnance, 
on. Wljcu Fritz was live years old, Czar! In October, seventeen hundred and twenty- 
Peter visited the rruaaian Court, a rougher' three, it is on record, when George the First 
bear than Piiedrich Wilhelm; and the suite— I came to visit his sou-in-law and daughter at 
“ was there ever seen such a tnivelling tag- Berlin, liis Blitanuic Majesty, looking from 
raggery of a sovereign court before ?” his new quarters on the morrow, saw Fritz- 

In ills seventh yea|- young Frederick was cheu drilling his cadet company, a very pretty 
taken out of the hands of the women; and little phenomenon drilling with clear voice, 
had tutors and sub-tutors of masculine gen- military sharpness, and the precision of clock- 
der. Duhan de .Faudun, a scl'dar found work, on tiie esplanade there ; and doubtles% 
fighting in the trendies before Stralsund, the Britannic Majesty gave some grunt of 
was the practical tutor. Lieutenant-General! acquiescence, perhaps even a smile, rare on 
Graf Fiiik von Finkenstein, and Lieutenant- i that square heavy-laden countenance of bis. 
Colonel von Kalkstein, they are head-tutor |. Take for granted riding, fencing, swim- 
auJ sub-tutor; military men both, who had ming, dancing, music masters. Fritz travelled 
i>een iu many wars besides Stralsund. By ] across Prussia with his father on his aunual 
these three he was assiduously educated, 1 reviews, which were real comprehensive scni- 
subordiuate schoolmasters working under tinies extending over the military state of j 
them when needful, iu such branches ns the his whole kingdom. He was taken when 
pateni.'il judgment would admit; the paternal they were at Wusterhausen to the stag hunts, 
object and theirs being to infuse useful know- boar hunts, partridge shooting, fox and wolf 
lodo-e, reject useless, and wind up the whole hunts. But he could not take to them at alU 
into a military finish. Duhair was turned of “ In later yc.ars he has been known to retire 
thirty, Fiukeustein’s age was sixty, Kalk-iinto some glade of the thickets, apd hold a i 
Bteiu’s twenty-eight. Young Fred or Fritz j fliite-bautbois concert with his musical com- j 
formed an abiding friendship for them all. I radcs while the sows were getting baited, i 
They were rigorous and honest men, with ■ Or he would converse with mamma and her 
j some little sunshine of affection to help iu ladies, if her Majesty chanced to be there, iu 
I dealing with what seed, or chaff, or hail they: a day for open-driving. Which things by no 
poured upon his mind. Tlie royal father means increase his favour with papa, a swora 
drew up'exact papers of instructions that hater of ‘effeminate practices,’” He was 
were to be obeyed iu the hoy’s education, nourished on' beer soup, and began with 
In brief: Let h^m foar Gcd, abhor popery, eighteenpence a month for pocket-money, 
and never even hear of anything like infi- In the splendid palaces of Berlin and 
delily. Let him learu no dead Latin, but Potsdam, where his father, for hatred of the 
lut'vUy and proprlbty in use of French and dust that gathered into woven stuff aud wool, 
German. Teach him arithmetic, mathe-, sat only on plain wooden chairs, the disci- 
matica, artillery—economics to the very pliue of course was not relaxed. At Waster- 
bottom. Geography. History in particular, hausen, Fritz being ten years old, thus his 
auuient history only slightly, but with run- father and mide mapped Out his time for 
ning interpretations and cousideratio^us; the him, mud there was to be no shirking, 
history of the last hundred and fifty years to Sunday : Up at seven; stand by, somebody,. 
the exactest pitch, especially that of the and see that he does not turn in the bed after 
Hahse of Brandenburg and histories allied. he is called, but rise at once •, up at seven, 
t^ that of Prussia, The law< of nature and of! slippers on, kneel, pray, so that all in the 
Rations he must master, and as he grows I room may hear, a given prayer, then rapidly 
; especially must work at fortification, and the I aud vigortudy wash, dress, powder and comb, 

* other sciences of war; that the Prince may, j breakfasting meanwhile. “ Prayer, with 
' foom youth apwaf-ds. be trained to act' as | washing, breakfast and the rest, to be done 
oiScer and general, and to seek all his glory; pointedly within fifteen minutes." Then, it 
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being a quarter past Beren, Dahan and tbe fashion, like a?^bockatoo, the father became 
domestics enter, there & family prayer, stem. The cockatoo locka he inexorably 
Dahan reads a chapter, and all Bing some stood by to see clipped to the military 
proper psalm dr hymn. At a quarter to standard, bb soon as the boy had received his 
eight all the domestics withdraw, and for the first commission in tbe Potsdam Grenadiers,— 
next honr and a qnarter Duhan is to read small ofiieer over the sons of Ahak, diligently 
with Pritz the gospel of the day; expounding gathered from all parts of Europe. Tbe Czar 
it a Uttle, adducing the main points o| Chris- Peter sent one hundred and fifty man-moun- 
tianity, questioning from Noltenius’s Cate- tains yearly as PoUdam recruits, in exchange 
chism. “ At nine he brings my son down to, ,for German manufacturers and traders. Then, 

' me; who goes to churcli, and dmes along to the piping, fiddling, and belles lettres, 
with me," (at noon) “ the rest* of the day is Fritz added light tendencies in the, direction 
I then his own. At half-past ninq in the even- of the free-thinker. Discrepancy of character 
' ing he shall come and bi(4 me good night, between the Crown Prince,^nd his father. 
Shall then go di^e<Jtl 3 ' to his room; very became, every year, more painful ift its con- 
i rapidly get off hm clothes ” (it is again and sequences. Yet, though the youth, who was 
again urged that he learn to dress and un- more familiar with French f than German^ 
dress witli the utmost human speed) “ wash books and thouglits, spelt 3, cette Iieure,' 
his hands, and so soon as that is done, Duhan asteure, and (lispTayed other ignorances, he 
I makes a prayer on his knees and sings a | hud really stofed liis mind with tlie results of 
I hymn; all the servants being again there, much lively perception, and even his worst 
j Instantly after which, my son shall get into teacliing had contained so much of the fact 
!■ bed; shall be in bed at hall-past*ten.” tliat lie was a realist even in his rom.ance. He 

j On Monday, as on all week-days, he shall; had no fancy for clouds and iiotliingueases. And 
I be called at six; rise briskly, pray as on | among tbe confused, hurtful elements of his 
Sunday, as rapidly as possible get on bis schooling, there was always, as. we say, this 
shoes and spatterdashes; also wash liis face! eminently salutary and most potent one, of 
and hands, hut not with soap. Have his hair. its being, iu»tbe gross, an apprenticeship to 
combed ont and queued, but nut powdered ; | Friedrich Wilhelm, the Khadamanlhine 
breakfasting meanwhile on tea. All to be ended Spanan king, who hates from his heart all 
before half-past six. Then family prayers empty nonsense, and unveracity most of all. 
until seven. From seveif till nine history Which one element, well aided by docility, 
with Duhan. Christian religion with Nol- by openness and loyalty of mind, on the 
tenius till a quarter to eleven. Then Fritz pupil’s part, proved at length sutticient to 
rapidly washes his face with water—hands! conquer the others; as it were to burn up all 
with soap and water ; clean shirt, powders, the others, and reduce their sour, dark smoke, 
and puts on his coat; about eleven comes to abounding everywhere, into fiame ami illu- 
the king and stays with him till two,—dining miiiatioii mostly. This radiant, swLft-p.aceJ 
meanwhile. The king at Wnstei’hausen dines son owed much to the surlj', irascible, sure- 
under one of the four lime-trees set at the footed father that bred him, 
four corners under the terraces, and falling Now, while Frederick was still very young, 
asleep afterwards bakes in the sun. At two; a family scheme, dear to his mother’s heart, 
Fritz is in his own room, where Duhan takes > had been resol veil upon by all parties con- 
hira upon tbe maps and geogi’apliy till three ■ ceriied—namely, a double marriage of him- 
. o'clock. From three to four Guhau treats of sedf .and his sister Wilhelmiua, to a young 
morality. From four to five Duhan shall write priuc'ess and prince of the House of Hanover, 

I German letters with him, and see that he gets .and children of those parents who afterwards 
a good style (which he nea’er in the least did), became our. George the Second and Queen 
About five, Fritz shall wash hi^ h.ands aud go Caroline. To this project of marriage the 
' to the king; rideout; divert himself in tlse mother of Fritz clung with all a woman's 
air and not in his room ; and do what he' pertinacity ; but the father of Fritz, dogged 
likes, if it is not agaiilst God. Subject-s of man as he was, suffered much fooling upon 
study varied with the days, but the days i the subject. ‘What discussion Friedi ich 
wore alike, except nearly a whole holiday on Wilhelm indulged in upon state afhiirs he 
Wednesday and a half-holiday on Saturday, lield witii tlie men whom ho admitted to 
' if the morning’s repetition then showed .share with him his evening jiipe and bitter 
that the lessons of the week were properly beer, in what Mr. Carlyle calls his Tobacco 
remembered. Parliament. Ills Imperial Majesty, Kaiser 

The boy was volatile and had tastes ef Jiis Karl thp Sixth, head _ of the holy Itouiish 
own. The ban upon Latin caused him to take empire, was then leading a life of laborious 
) secret lessons, upon one of wliich his father futility, stimng Europe with efforts, schemes 
j broke in big with wrath. The king bade his and adveutfires, that were not only profitless, 

I tutors notto let him be so dirty,and as hegrew but for which he4iad, in the end, a heavy bill 
1 uptotbeGermanflute—on which also with his to paj’. These great abortive designs were 
I mother’s > help hp obtained secref lessons, the shadowsithat he hunted, and the Kaiser’s 
\ liked verses and story-books, disliked hunt- Shadow Hunt occupies, from time to time, a 
ing, and combed his hair in the French rspectral place in Mr. Carlyie’a history, for 
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IhtttuKemtumt % <W' hj»‘i ^*eH. ike »«' «*' 
Doob and iraadltnoat 

ereiybody ffletiB wortb !foo^ng. OitK'attoh 
fignriHi as tltoee vtUci^ fottAffOisn did mi^ 
of tlienoelm ivfieQ Ifiev mot out cover* 
shooting! The Prince sne^ an exceedingly 
ugly otn in mistake for a hen pheasant, one 
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Mr. Lionel de^'Coari^, Sir Walter’s eldest son. 
lie was the lifh and sonl of the party, and 
the best vraltzer, to my mind, that ever 1 
danced wit3i. Some people obje^, immensely, 
to the smell of tobacco, hut really it is so 
general, that there must be something to bo 
said on the other side of the question ; and 
then, of course,he always smoked the very best, 
now ho could ever have got himself engaged 
(indeed some do say that it isn’t, an engage¬ 
ment, bnt only that he wants to make it 
appear so) to that perky, little, supercilious, 
dowdy-looking (but there, I dare say she’s a 
friend of youra, and 1 know notliing abso¬ 
lutely against her) Miss Emmeline Cecil, 
with her hundred tbonsaiid {lounds, or some-' 
thing very nearly as dreadful of that sort .' 
Wel^ with such a numerous party in the 
Louse, you may well imagine that the days 
jiassed pleasantly enough, and the evenings— 
wiion the men had done with their shooting 
storieB,'and there was dancing in the greal hall, 
and a little champagne supfier always after¬ 
wards—were certainly es^cially dehghtfid. 
Positively, the house was so full, that, huge as 
it was, and dull and mysterious, and with the 
reputation of course of being haunted, 1 never 
once 80 much as dreamt id' being afraid at 
nigbt; to be sure,! slept with Eleanor Howard, 
who is as bold as a lion, and feai-s nothing in, 
the world or out of it, with the exception ofi 
a black beetle, which, as you must have 
heard, has been the fiiiliug of her family ever 
since the Conquest, and one which they are 
excessively proud of—and we two used to sit 
up uutU small hours with the MaitLiul 
girls, who occupied the next rodtn. We had 
just parted from them at about two o’clock 
on a certain motniug, .and were about to 
open our own doo r, w hen who shoulil we see 
coming out of Sir Walter’s own room, at the 
end of the corridor, hut a real, live burglar. 

• He bad a black mask on and a dark lantern, 
and he looked terrible beyond destriptioii, as 
you may believe. We rushed inside, and 
tumed our key like lightning, so that 1 was 
on the sofa in hysterics, and Eleanor scream¬ 
ing murder through the keyhole at the piluh 
of her voice, within a half-minute : but 
though we roused the house by these 
methods idmost immediately, our burglar 
had yet time to get out of sight. , Of his 
presence there was, luckily for our reputa¬ 
tion as witnessea, no possibility of a doabt, 
for the ladder by wfaiok he came still leant 


acw‘ the Btas^kf 

dooMH-weia plsda^ 

Never shtiyU 1 foi^t m soensi 
whirii ensued. Prince dMkln 

forth from his apartment in » sUYtt^BpaaiiMI 
dressing-gown, with the poker in hw 
The Count de Milletonneres*—who oeae Ikat^ 
ll^ the bye^ not having been able, in hit valkK’r. 
absence, and in the dark, to tie his nericeletfr 
to his mind—appeared with a drawn coutean 
de chasse and in full costume and some* 
thing over. He had forgottiSi to take hit 
yellow silk iiight-eap off, and it i^as not 
lecomiiig. Lionel, who, I am sorry to say, 
was sitting up in the smokii9g-room when 
tlie alarm was given, had a cigar in his 
mouth. 

Lord Seuex, poor gentleman, would not have 
looked more tliau twenty years worse than he 
did the preceding eveuuig, in spite of his 
having omitted to ]>ut on his wig; had he not 
left lu3 teeth liehind him. Nor were the 
ladiee at .ill bettor piapared for general 
inspection than the other sex. Eleanor and 
myself being, by reason of our late hours, the 
only foi-tuiiafti cxeeplious. The Maitland 
girls, indeed, might have appeared less dis¬ 
hevelled if they had chosen to do so; but they 
were charmed with the opportunity thus 
allbrded them oi letting their back-hair 
down, and showing all the world how long it 
was, an advantage they did not neglect. As 
for our frieud Miss Emmeline Cecd, 1 confew) 
that her appearance gave me some malicious 
pleasure oii account oi the I'easou which she 
gave us for ttmt profusion of natural curls. 
“ It w/ff curl,” she used to say, "aithongli 1 
would give anyjhirig to wear it plain, like 
other people.” She was most accurately 
attired and perfectly self-iKissesscd (the little 
wretch ') and beamed on her preserver, as 
she called him. Mi. Lionel, as bewitchiugly 
as ever, except that she had omitted to 
remove her curl-papers. 1 really felt for her 
when she should lirst look in tlie glass and 
find it out. I*confess, however, I could at first 
think of nothing but the burglar aud of the 
murder, that it was more than possible might 
yet be done. The geutleiheu were dispersed 
whooping aud hallooing all over the lionse, 
save one who kepi watch iul^r Walter’s dress¬ 
ing-room, lest the villain should endeavour to 
make his exit by that way. We ladies were 
all huddled together on the centre landing 
of the great staircase, where there is a 
large bay-window, used, they say, a good 
deal, for»flirtiiig U)TOn ball-umlits. I don’t 
know the place myself, but with its couple of 
orange-trees^ aud cuiiver8ation>cbair, and 
heavy blue satiu cartains upon either side, it 
looks, 1 must say,*charming enough from the 
outside. 

Some of dhr party there assembled had 
doubtless very pleasant memories connected 
with this bower j but they were too much 
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Wrrified to entertain them et such a time. 
What was going on elsevhere in the honse 
' was like some very hombie game at bide and 
seek, with, the addition that the person who 
was to jump out upon the seekers (in the 
. very terrifying manner peculiar to that 
game) would probably have a loaded pistol in 
one hand and a loaded stick in the other. As 
doors opened and shut the noise of the 
search increased or dimuiished, bat we couldr 
almost always hear something of'it in a— 
“ There he is, Prince ; give it him with the 
poker,” from Mr. Lionel, who enjoyed the hunt 
amazingly ; oWaiu the more serious—“ Come 
out, yoil rnfiian, or I’ll shoot you like a 
dog,” from Sir Walter, when lie imagined that 
the object of I is pursuit w'as harbouring in 
this or that dark corner. Once we heard a 
gun go olf, and then a tremendous trampling 
of feet, which made us all cling to one 
another in terror; but the Count de Mille- 
tonneres appeared immediately afterwards 
to calm our fears by exidaining that the 
weaiwn had gone olf by accident. 

“ We are now,” hr added “ about to search 
the cellars, ladies, and then—unless from an 
overstrained philanthropy you are j ourselves 
concealing this gentlemaii — we shall* not 
know where to look for him.” 

A little more opening and shutting of 
doors, a few calls for caudles, a smothered 
voice or two from underneath the Hall itself, 
and then—silence. V/e were now left eutiielj' 
unprotected, and out of the reach of mascu¬ 
line aid. 

“Gracious goodness!” cried Miss Emme¬ 
line, “ only think if the gentlemen should 
have looked over him somewhere, and he 
were to come out upon ns now !” 

This was precisely the idea which we were 
each of us endeavouring to'baiiish from our 
minds, and which, expression having been 
thus given to i1^ repossessed us with re¬ 
doubled strength. I do not suppo.se that 
thirteen women ever passed such a quarter 
of an hour in company before. There was 
not a single word spoken by any of us till 
the gentlemen re-appeared. The search was 
then given up as utterly fruitless, and we 
retired to our i^.'ij>pctive rooms just as it was 
about getting daylight. 

The worst part of this terrible story 
I’emains behind. When the liouseinaids went 
about their wort tiie next morning, they 
found in that bay window upon the stairs, 
and within one of those curtains in front of 
the flirting-place, the list-slippers which the 
burglar had worn ov^r his hob-nailed shoes ; 
ths 5 *rinta of which were visible under the 
wtouow he had escaped by. 
j^SThe robber had been standing—in blue 
'Jtetin—in the very centre of us during all 
rtiiose weary hoars. He bdd listened to onr 
conversation, and been the subject of it—the 
receptacle of our fears and our se-assarances. 
N^ay, it is mure than probable that we bad 
leant against him confidentially, under the 


very false impression fhat he wea only a 
curtahi-peg. Certainly no individual of hie 
position in the sodM scale was ever in the 
intimiste and domestie society ^of'^uo ihany 
ladies of fashion before. MisS Emmeline, in 
particular, had madenoetranger of him ; but, 
aa 1 have observed, had evea^^exhildted her 
Inxurkuit tresses en papillote. 

The Count, do Milletonueroe persists , in 
stating ^at we purposely ooneealed . this 
nnhappy*wretch from his pursners.' ■ 

_a-jt--—, . ,■■.-11— 

LITEBABY SMALL C^jlNGE. 

OstT a very few year* ago, it was esti¬ 
mated by competent authority tliat almanacks 
were the only literary food fifteen millions 
of Frenchmen. The sole exception that can 
be taken to the statement is, that the classes 
who have hitherto devoured the almanacks 
are equally delighted with the curious old 
series of roipances known as La BibUothdqne 
13leue; 'bat as the almanacks are annuals, 
or periodical literature, while the Bibliothdqne 
is a collection of standards receiving no in¬ 
crease or alteration, the importance of the 
almanacks remains uncoutrovei'ted. The 
Blue Library is so named, because the books 
composing it, although alroady. antique when 
tlie Edinburgh Eeview made its advent, are 
also stitched in azure covera To this series 
of nursery tale-liooks owe their Valentine 
and Ors>on, while Wieland and Weber have 
borrowed from it the framework of their 
epic and their opera respectively. Both 
I Oberons are modern versions of HnoA of 
j Bordeaux. The History of the Four Sons 
^ Aymon and Gallien Bestored are still highly 
popular amongst the Frencli peasantry ; but 
the glories botli of the Blue Library and of 
the almanacks are waning fast before an in- 
' sidious, steady-progressing, fast-increasing 
invader, who is all the more dangerous, 
because he presents himself in such humble 
guise os to excite contempt rather than 
alarm. « 

Of late, there have been several literary 
revolutions in France in point of the form 
and mode of-^ue of books, the substance of 
the literature remaining the same. Each 
change was a bidding for the favonr of the 
multitude. One remarkable innovation was, 
that innumerable standard as well aa modern 
works, mostly, though not entirely, fictitious 
narrative, were published in quarto, with 
two columns of type on each page, and liiie- 
rally illustrated with wood engravings, often 
good. They were cheap, and hod an immense 
ruB.*^ For travelling purposes, for sticking 
into your pocket rolled up into a wisp when 
yon had a chance of being wayhtid by wet 
weather in country quarters, thej[ were ex¬ 
cellent, taken separately; collectively, they 
were top limb and thin to stand upright 
on a bookshelf unless bound in volumes; 
I when they became unwieldy to handle and 
I peruse —for the age of readhag-deeda has 
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passed away*—besides necessarily H.l<muisg 
a tome (d nior4 or Jem bsterogeneons con¬ 
tests. at once this sat of publications 
ceased, taitiporariljr; for they have sinee re¬ 
appeared in an exaggeration of cheapness, 
otfering to their purchasmra ten thoosMd 
letters of‘fiurly-printed type for a single 
centime, or the tenth of a penny. At the 
time, they were driven from, the field by 
little, handy, non-illustrated volumes of 
science, romance, history, biograjmy, and 
other subjects of general interest aold at 
fi'om one to three and a-faalf fran<^ according 
to their publisher’s calculations of cost and 
price. Tliese convenient, amusing, and often 
instructive volumes, show no signs of any 
diminution of public favour. 

But about three, years since, there appeared 
on the booksellers’ counters a folded sheet 
ealliug itself Les Cinq Centimes Illustr^s, or 
The Illustrated Five Centimes, which we 
might English as The Illustrated Halfpenny. 
It was, and continues to be, neatly and re- 
spt'ctably got up ; and if there was not in it 
everything which a reader could wish for, 
why, what can you expect for a halfpenny ? 
Frenchmen stared, and laughed, and bought 
single numbers of the preposterous new 
periodical; Frenchwomen and children, 
pleased with the cuts, subscribed for the 
quai’ter or the year. It was so che.ap, that 
it was not worth the pain bf going without 
it. It pervaded the land, like the frogs of 
Egypt, appearing in out-ol-the-way places, 
nobody knew whence or how. English people, 
remembering the Mirror of old, and the 
I’eiiny, and its copy, the Saturday M.agaziue, 
were in no wise astonished to find the Illus¬ 
trated Centimes soon grown into an esta¬ 
blished phenomenon; a success, exciting the 
envy and the imitfiiion of others. Then 
followed the Journal pour Tons, the Journal 
for All, i>rice two sous, and the Journal du 
Hiiuauche, or Sunday Journal, price one sou ; 
both of which are now firmly established, the 
former having a weekly circulation of eighty 
thousand, the latter of a hundred and ten 
thousand copies. The prosperous career of 
these three periodical pioneers Qftlle<l up nu¬ 
merous others into being. Halfpenny, penny, 
three-halfpenny, aud twopenny new periodi¬ 
cals are being scattered 6ver the whole area of 
France, with the profusion of leaves after an 
autumnal gale, aud some of them as fleeting. 
,Bnt tile grand fact remains uushakeQ, that an 
unknown market for, and an uu4hought-of 
weans of getting rid ofi printed paper, has 
been very recently discovered. Does a man 
want to advocate or advertise any whim, 
project, or crotchet of his own, “ crack ! ” as 
tlie French say, he starts a pne-sou journal, 
appearing fortnightly or monthly, which 
reaches the long tenn of nine or ten 
uumbera and then stops suddenly^ having 
answered his purpose more or less. But 
jum-iials of wider mm than those have 
suffered an emdy extincrion for want of 


stunina. The' Laaierii Aaa Inirut 

itself out; and the Useless Journal (Journal 
IuQti}e]|, a would-be joke <m the ojthws, has 
drawn in its horns and gone to repose in its 
shell. ’ 

I Still we have, thriving In spparentiy robust 
health La Buche Parisienne, The PaiiKan 
Hive ; La F6erie IlluBtr6e, Illustrated Faky 
Tales; Le Passe-Temps, The Passtime he 

oleur, The Thief, printing eighteen thousaad 
weekly ; L’Omnibus, fourteen tbousaud ; La 
Semaine des Enfans, The Children’s Week ; 
Le Boger 13on temps, The Roger Fair weather; 
Les Amis du Peuple, The Friends of the 
People ; Journal lllustr6 des Voyagfes et des 
Voyageurs, Illustrated Journal of Travels 
and Travellers; La Lecture^ Jourmd de 
Romans, Reading, and JouruM of Novels; 
besides several others. 

Of these cheap periodicals, some have been 
sent forth by tlio first Paris publishers ; the 
Journal poin-s Tons belongs to Hachette, and 
L’Univers lilusti*6 is a recent speculation of 
the Brothers Michel Levy. The success of 
more th.an one low-pricsd journal is attri¬ 
buted in part to translations from the 
English. In this respect, the taste of the 
two nations* is exactly opposite. French 
fictitious narrative, translated, is nearly un¬ 
saleable in England at the present date ; 
although, in past days, Paul and Virginia 
and several other tales established their 
footing ill our literature. But veraions 
of English and American novels into 
French, even when not of the highest order, 
are a popular aud profitable' article of 
trade. Novels which can hardly find readers 
here, ai'e translated, read, and purchased •in 
France. That they are not offered for sale 
in thi’ee regulation volumes, price one guinea 
aud a-half, may have something to do with 
the eiicnmstauce. Of course, soon after the 
completion of a novel, with the author’s 
leave, or without it if it cau be legally done, 
translations from Dickens, Thackeray, £dg.ar 
Poo, James, Cooper, aud the whole of the 
Anglo-American romancers, stare you in the 
face from every bookseller’s window. Some¬ 
thing of the kind takes place in the news¬ 
papers. Tlie Freucli. having no parliamentary 
debates of fllieir own, suppfy the void by read¬ 
ing the debates of the English House of Com¬ 
mons ; translatedfabstructs of which regularly 
appe.ar. It is a consolation to (Hrators to 
whom their counti’ymbn turn the ear of 
wdifi'crencc, or whom they even interrupt 
with ungentle sounds, to know that if they 
can only catch the eye. of the speaker aud 
get repdvtfc'il, they may be read wherever the 
Constitutiunnel or the Sidcle circulate, with 
the belief on the reader’s part that their 
audience hufig captive on their honied lips. 
Translated leadiii^articles are also of interest 
aud use to a shackled press. 

The French cheap journals can hardly be 
said to be the foster-children of an unknown 
public, like the corresponding publications ia 
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; Sct^hoti}. At tiie outa^ tliej were meiiily 
cAapported end set e^going the pateonage 
<.fcef people in easj droametanoeB, enjoying a 
eertoin amount of-education bejoad the mere 
of reading printed typa You find 
them, anbecribed for or tiUken in regularly, 
in the houses of Iwurely peopU liTing; on 
their incomes, with means enabling them to 
scorn hairpamy prints, unless the prints had 
bMn to their taste. This is to be accoontejji 
for by the nature of the greater part of their 
matter,—continuous narrative, reproduced, 
translated, and even meritorious hriginals. 
But for Buehapublications this small public 
had been prepared long beforehand by the 
feuilletons at the foot of the newspapers, 
which serve out to their customers a slice 
of a novel fresh and fresh every day, which 
sUces admit of being cut off from the paper, 
to be stitched together and reunited to 
serve as a provision of future romance- 
reading. There were, moreover, and still 
are, feuilletons critical and scientific, as well 
as romantic. It was likely, therefore, that J 
the cheap innovaliou should be accepted, 
by'fenilleton-readera, if only as a more handy ^ 
form of feuilleton. They were accepted;, 
and now they are penetrating into rustic, 
interiors. They vary the monotony of the | 
Primary-Schoolmaster’s routine ; they ai-e to 
be seen in the one-storied farmhouses of 
peasant proprietors; and no one can guess | 
what importance they may yet attain. 

The Irench small peiiocliuals, acting in 
direct opposition to the poritic.al plan of the 
nation, seem to have adopted a representative 
system. Bach journal appeals to a particular i 
of cemstituents or subscribers, con-' 
suits their tastes, and makes itself their | 
organ. There is evenr one entitled The! 


Billiard. To whatever setT of readers you| 
belong, you may find the pi^r exactly, 
to suit you, at a price varying from a 
halfpenny to twopence ; for, when journals 
devoted to special objects—politics ex¬ 
cepted, which find no place in the cheapest 
literature—rise to the enormous price of half 
a franc the number, they are .reflected and 
imitated in a more edonomical form, and so 
pass into humbler hands. Tims, L’Aml des 
Sciences, The Friend of ‘science, a very able 
weekly periodical, conducted by Victor 
Meunier (which is subscribed for by the 
year at the rate of ten francs in Paris, twelve 
in the departments of France, and fourteen 
in England, and which is well worth taking 
in, as it really does keep its readers up to the 
mark in respect .to the novelties of scientific i 
progress) does not^ notwithstanding its, 
cheapness and its merits, suit either the 
arrangements or the pockets of every cus¬ 
tomer ; nor, perhaps, I may adA, their iutel- 
lectual capacities. Consequently, there are 
second-chop instructive publications for the 
million, such as the Muue des-Sciences, The i 
Museum of Science, at two sous a number,' 
amd five francs a year, with no lees a person 


thauMonsiaar Lsoeutudlsr ibr dis ohiaf eon- 
ductOE, wbiidi gives you, acodfopanied by 
very fidr woodcuts, the newest sflqaisitiojm 
of aatnnd history.; the iaflueaes^iH fotigue 
an tile quality of an animaHs meat, itherwy 
indirectly inculcating that mrueUy is oifntrary 
to* the interest of the hatcher; fish stmek 
dead^^y the effects of submazias volcanoes; 
the metamorphoses of crustaceanswitii a 
final faggot of scientific facts; all for the small 
priceof me penny. Anotherleamedillustrated 
periodical, Ea lienee pour Tou% Science for 
All, procurable for the same moderate out¬ 
lay, takes as wjde a range as the poet’s eye 
itself when rolling in its finest plirensy. It 
glances &om heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven. It sweeps over sea and land, and 
boldly dives into the abysses of the one and 
the inside of the other. This week it will 
give you a plan and elevation of .a model 
stable; next week, it will display copies of 
photographic images of a solar eclipse. One 
number will display the miniatura likeness of 
a drawing-room aquarium, whilst another, 
embracing aquatic matters on a somewhat 
larger scale, illustrates the line to be taken 
by the submariue tunnel between England 
and France, and gives you an excellent idea 
of what the central station will be, one of 
these days. Whether you wander in the 
sunshiny glades of the Jardin des Plantes, or 
take a moonlight stroll in the Champs 
Elysues to profit by the ambulant telescopes 
on hire by opeu-air astremomers ; whether 
you wish to grapple with tiie mysteries of 
the laboratory, or to amuse yourself with 
light mathematics, or to dally with mag¬ 
netism and electricity, taking also a little 
astronomical chronology and improvements 
in gas-lightiug by way of sance to the more 
solid dishes—only subscribe to La Science 
pour Tons, or to Le Mus6e des Sciences, or, 
better still, to L’Ami des Sciences, and you 
will have a guide to your steps and a light to 
your path. 

L’lllnstratiou, corresponding to our Illus¬ 
trated News, is not what can be c^led au 
expensive publication, still its price has 
evoked cheaper rivals—Le Monde IllnstrA, 
The Ulustrated World, sold for threepence 
a number, and printing from fifty to sixty 
tiiousand. More recently, L’tTniyers Illustro, 
The Illustrated Universe, in the hope of 
an nihilatin g the illustrated Monde, although 
of largep dimensions than itself^ offers its 
attractions for three-halfpence a number, and 
prints already £rom-sixty to sixty-five thou¬ 
sand. Our neighbours are fond of titles 
which im{dy a vast scope of action and a 
wide-sprem reputation. Nothing is more 
common than a Caf6 de I’Europe, a literary 
Monde, and an Hdtel de TUnivers. 

The. Joucnal Amusaut, or Amoung Jour¬ 
nal, is dear, comparatively, end so there is a 
Petit Jduraai pour Eire, qr Small Joarual to 
nu^e you Laugh, with a coloured out on the 
tot page, price ten centiniee, or exactly ten- 
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tentlurof a penny—if yon can otdcolate how 
much that ie with the help Of Cocker. The 
quality of the little J^oonm—unlike that of 
mercy—is apt to he a Uttle strained, chiefly 
in the miflfcary direction; thoi^(h why ^at 
sbould be is diflicuit to say. A French 
soldier is much more likely to spend’’ten 
centimes in little glasses of brandy qpr little 
pipes of tobacco than in any little journal 
whatever, especially as luan^ journals are, 
like many wild-baast shows—tliw pictures 
. outside are the best thine belonging to them, 

* and therefore it is hardly worjbh paying a 
penny to look within. The pendencies of the 
Little Journal indicate, perhaps, bow com¬ 
pletely France is‘pervaded by the military 
element Everybody there either is, has been, 
or is going to be, a soldier, or is nearly related 
tosomebody who has been, is going to be, or is 
a soldier— ladies included, because, from the 
I saintly and devoted sister of charity to the 
j spirited and adventurous oflicer’s wife, to the 
I bold, heroii^ and independant flvandi^re, to 
I the reckless and dissolute female carap- 
j follower, to the base old harpy who buys 
I and sells ^npeifluities, the list of females 
I attached to the French ai-my, for good or 
for evil, is very considerable in number and 
, length. 

Amongst the articles of luxury hitherto 
I confined to lathes of a certain station and the 
persons they employ—the ifliilinersand dress¬ 
makers—are fashion books. Sully and Susan 
> used to be content to copy their mistress, 
after their mistress had copied La Belle 
Assemble. But the Parisian Sallys and 
Susans—such- at least as are not bonnes, or 
nursemaids, wearing the costume of their 
province, now need not take their fashions at 
second-hand. They can have, for three-half¬ 
pence (twopence by post), La Toilette de 
Paris, of which the number before me gives 
coloured woodcuts of three delicious head¬ 
dresses, two (not a pair of) tasty sleeves, two 
caps, a collar,a pelerine, and another remark¬ 
able tldng of the same genus, named a dress- 
canezou; besides these, there is a coloured 
engraving of three full-length figures, a lady 
and two children, the whole acfiompauied by 
very respectable descriptions and several 
pages of quite passable literature. When, 
therefore, yon go to your dressmaker’s, and 
are coolly told by her first or second clerk 
< (formerly assiataut, or shopwoman) that 
Madame cannot be seen to-day ; l^adame is 
‘ busy composing,” or “ Madame does not feel 
inspired tins morning ; >«he has driven to the 
Bois de Boulogne to refresh her ideas ; ” be 
not disconsolate, l^e Toilette de Paris will 
help you out of your difficulty. 

That music Aould be popularised in a 
metropolis which is one imst ai'eua of plea¬ 
sure, ie no more, than natural and coqsistent. 
Vocal mueio being the more fimiiliar form of 
the art, it is likely that, its practice !h every- 
j day societies should be aided by the dissemi¬ 
nation of words alone, leaving the melody to 




be leamt by-ear, ktf&eieaae^wdien it was not. 
fitted to some weB-kpowb tone, as was' 
effected by the Idttls Waiffilma^offears gone 
by, and by coUections of .Bdbdiit’fl kemi-stirring 
versee. And, accordingly, means ‘for 'Milita¬ 
ting vulgar singing exist in ■the-Album-da 
Mineetrel, the Minstrel's Album, in the 
Album des Concerts, the Concert Album, and 
other sheets of songs beloved by the muiti- 
,tado in spite of their abominable type and 
still more abominable paper. Their influence 
on the people at large is well known to 
illustrious personages. Shortly before a 
Pi'esident became an Emperor, wandering 
sinprs—mostly a woman standing eu a chair 
under the sliade of a large red umbrella, and 
accompanied by her husband scraping a 
cracked fiddle in unison with the tune of the 
song, to give greater precision to the melody 
—rushed from town to town in such numbers 
and with such frequency as to raise a suspi¬ 
cion that it was not altogether a private 
speculation of their own, but that they had 
received a mission from more knowing heads 
than those which tUef bad carried on their 
shoulder^ Their repertory invariably con¬ 
sisted of sentimental, comic, and Napoleon- 
dynastic Boags, in nearly equal proportions, 
the latter having the casting vote. There was 
The Henpecked Husband and the Exile of 
Saint Helena,' the Sorrowful Widow and the 
Hero of Austerlitz, the Cobbler’s Misfortniies 
and the Eetreat from Bussia, so mixed up 
and interlaced together, that you could not 
buy, or listen to, or look at, a sou’s-worth of 
the one without the other’s meeting your 
eyes or your ears. Approving thousands 
had their minds prepare tor what was to 
follow, exactly as the recitative leads first to 
the andante and then to the triumphant 
bravura. * 

Besiiscitations in art sometimes succeed ; 
no late resuscitation has evinced gi’eater in¬ 
herent vitality than that of the famous 
Lancers’ Quadrilles, which I, the scribe, was 
delighted to dance with other little boys and 
girls, long before 1 or anybody else had 
dreamt that a Household Words would evw 
exist for me to write in. The Lancers, in 
France, are the favorite of the day; per¬ 
haps, with so vivacious a people, it may 
be safer to call them the favourite of 
yestei'day, although they are BometinteB 
faithful in their favour, obt of very capri- 
ciousuess. At the first re-appearance of the 
Lancers, they were admired by the milUoa 
as ardently as when London crowds used :to 
go and get their ribs broken to see them -mr- 
formed ig^Tom and Jerry. The figure which, 
we used to style “ Moruuig Qall8,”tlmt wherein 
the minuet reverences are made, and the 
final romp With its half-military evolutions, 
are especmly the<objects of interest. “ How 
graceml it is 1 How genteel it is ! How beau 
and how charming I ” is the sincere tribute 
of praise which has been offered to these 
ancient quadrilles, a hundred times, by 
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of admuiag Erencli clrdeB. And iug Idieir lawyer of bis fee by asking graini- 
* %en the lookers-on try to perform the mystic tons advice at the offise ; no entreaties to 
jiuazes with their own proper legs^ and bum have a plan of life chalked out, which shall 
the tunes, and take leaikw of masters who are be sure to lead to fortune apd lame, without 
more or less strong in terpsichorean ability; th4asi3irant’s taking the e%htee4 trouble; 
till the Lancers* melodies nave pervaded the no hankering after cosmetics, and the removal 
air of France, whistled b^ workmen, carolled of fteckles, combined with the desire to have 
by sempstresses and ironmg-girls, and brayed charat^er and future fate determined by the 
forth by the breath of barrel-organs iunumer-' sight of handwriting. The French are too 
able. But very cheap literature has noy sensible of ridicule, if not of shame, to corn- 
only song-books, it also possesses a series oij mit theidselves by such exposures as those, 
pianoforte music ; and, as a matter of course, In the pheap,^8ad ia> dearer, French periodi* 
Lii Musique des Families (a number every 1 cals, the place occupied by our Notices to ' 
Saturday for only ten francs a year) has given Correepondtfnts is often filled by that doleful 
tbe Lancers in one of its numbers, with an ex- and desperate affiiir, tbo hieroglyph, or rebus, 
planation of the figures, as a‘‘!NuVenn Qnad- the solution to be given (n the forthcoming 
rille, arrangfi ppur le piano,” as on a par with number. Now, t])ere are those who dare to 
romances, melodies, symphonies, and marches, criticise chess as a barren waste of intellec- 
by Hjiydn, Mozart, lieetlioven, Weber, Hum- tual power, on the ground that the same 


mel, and other great masters. 

A dramatic people must have printed I of players, like those now at work at the 
dramas to react, as well as acted clrarnas Caf6 de la Rfjgeuce, to bring a difficult and 
to see; dramiis to study and ciiticiso and I complicated'game to a close without the aid 
dissect, as well !W dramas lo applaud or, of a chess-board, would suffice to produce 
to hiss. The The&t^ Coiktemporiiin lllustro, some useful result which should be of service 
now approaching its four huiulredUi number,' to themselves or others. Still, though no 
gives, at twopence the number, the picce.s relaxation or recreation which nfiglit be of 
which have been stained by thc^approbatiuu' service*to the health, a chess-match is a uiaui- 
of Parisian audieuc^ From the theatre to; festatioii of mental energy worthy of imitation 
the criminal court is not a long step, as far by employing it on better things. But a 
as interest and excitement nte coiiconicd ; rebus—what good ever came of a rebus 1 
and, accordingly, not very dissimilar illus- An enigma may. be ])oetry; a charade, a 
trated numbers, called Drames .1 udiciaire.'.! drama; a conundrum may be a pointed 


j exertion of thought which enables a couple 


record the tragic histories of Madame Laf- 
forge’s unfortunate hnsi>an(i, and of tiie 
insuller of the De Jeufosse family. All these 


witticism. A rebus is a collection of scratches 
and scrawls, so stupid that their very exj>la- 
natiou hiis to be explaiiieil. One before me 


kiusque company Inis done is the prodiic- “ La soutiranco degoAte' de la vie et fait 
tion of a very clear, sensible, siu.l brief j desirer la mort. (Suffering disgusts a man 
Stranger’s Guide to l^aris, as a vehicle to { with life, and makes him desire death.) ” Of 
which advertisements may be afli.ved. Who! the two inoJes of folly, it may be doubled 
are the chauc^ puechasem of the live and! which is the more insane—the inquiries of 


ten centimes journals in the street.? of Paris ,' English correspondents, or the rebuses of the 
1 cannot say; but I sustsict them to be; French. 

Departementais 'rather than Pari.siana,— • - . . — - — — ... 

which greatly extend* the future horizon of ..l-n nTJA1>TT7C TiTf'l''l?xrC'C! 

the prospects of this latest phase of printed Mlw. vHAiiLllo i/lOAxiPIO o 

paper. READINGS. 

In one point the five and ten centimes —♦— 

periodicals differ froin ours; they hove 110 I 3>fR.c OilARL^iS JItCKENS 'ivjll T6(ld fit OlaROOW 0 & tllO 

y ■ « . . *lsH •> Hxt. .....1 nsi. ^ r».. _ _ .* 


No.tiees to Oorresponilents, to the gfesit relief vth, sth, aiid otu ^ October; at Bkadfoih) on the 
I nf .fhs'ii. ...r.f, ... " 1 !• Uth; atLiVERFciOi. onthe ISth; at Matichehterou tho 

I 01 tneir editors. There are no young ladies mth; ot isibmixoiiam on tiio lath, loth, ondsotii; at 
seeking instruction whether kheir sweet- Kottinoham on the Slat; at Dsumr on the rrini; nt 
hearts’ attentions inmlv Kovifma VoiaiT.oas riv MASCiHEs-rnn on the 23r<l; at VoRK ontho 26tU; at Hull 
^ seriotis busiue^, or „„ Mth and ‘Ittixi at Lceoa on the 28th; and at 
merely barren flirtation ; no litigants cheat- j Biiarj'ij£Dontho2!)thofOctobar. 

^_ . t 


. Tmuilalinj Articles from TlovmuoU)WoxD& is rmrvedbythe Authors. 


are sold in cheap window less bookshops, open runs, or rather halts, as follows: “La (th0| 
to the street; in wooden sentry-boxes,i musical note) sous France, under France— 
tenanted by women, and jdanted at some ■ D (the letter) goAte, is eating luncheon— 
well-frequented corner; . and also, on the! <leux lavis, two washings—e (the little 
Boulevards, in various and yundry of those letter) liiit des I, is scrawling I’a—r6 (the 
ingenious coufrivaiices c.a]led luminous musical note in the gamut)—la luurt, death.” 
kiosques, which are the means niqdoyed by i 'Hie English words clcscribe the hieroglyphs ‘ 
an advei'tisemeut coiu)iaiiy, to give night anil of the rebus. The French into which they 
day publicity to what would be bills if stuck may be trausl.ated is the jargon which is the 
on a wall. One of the best things the key to the very philosophical remark that, 
kiosqne company Icis done is the prodiic- “La soutiranco degoAte de la vie et lait 
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riyE COMETS. 

There bas been so much disappointment 
about comets of late years, that the public 
had ceased to put faith in them. Some that 
had been formally invited to visit us, have 
failed to keep tbeir engagements; others have 
presented themselves with such muddled 
heads, dirty complexions, andf ill-arranged 
hair, that they might as well have stopped 


tion of approaching our sun helpedTto expand 
the blossom, and set the fruit, and preserve it 
from rime-frost, hail, and bSwicaue, till the 
comet should actually approach to complete 
the ripening process; whether the comet, or 
the excellent vintage, were the coming event 
which cast its shadow before, is a knotty 
point, for the solution of which I must refer 
to Francis Moore. 

Yet it may be as well to listen to what 


away. Our fathers had filled us with wonder! authorities have to saysm the subiect; esue- 


by their desci'iptions of the famous comet of 
eighteen hundred and eleven, which re¬ 
mained in the sky for weeks and months, with 
a tail whose length it is impossible to exagge¬ 
rate. They, and our mothers (young people 
then) took evening walks, night .after night, 
only to gaze .at the comet, find nothing else. 


ciidly those who hold that comets are power¬ 
less for good or evil, as far as we dwellers on 
earth arc cmcerned. 

What is a comet ? Nobody knows exactly. 
Creat hojies were entertained of the revcla. 
tions to be made by Halley’s comet on its 
return in eighteen hundred and thirty-five; 


Successive disappointments seemed to por-1 but we are not much wiser than we were 
tend that such au astronomical treat was to j before. The points to be settled still remain 
be deided to our day and gener.ation, till an in the condition of an unsolved problem. 
Italian astronomer lately discovered a lumi -1 h.ad written that there exist comets 

nous speck jn the firmament; which kept j without any nucleus, other.s whose nucleus is 
creeping on, slowly but surely ; and, at length, I perhaps transparent, .and, thirdly, comets, 
Donati’s cornet has restored the reputation of j brighter than the pl.aiicta, whose nucleus is 
the grand cometary family. It has afforded ! probably solid ami opaque. Since that time 


a magnificent spectacle. Moreover in one 
important respect it will rival, if it do not 
surpass, its splendid predecessor of the year 
eighteen hundred and eleven; the quality 
of its wine will be fii'st-rate, even amongst 
first-rate vintages. Ordinary comet wine will 
be better than the extraordinary wines of 
chilly, watery years, 

Tilessed be the comet! He \pi8 taken Jean 
llaisiii’s bitterest enemy — that foul para¬ 
site Tucker’s Oidium—by the beai-d, and 
given him such a roasting, that the ^nsrsecuted 
Jean has recovered his strength. May he 
retain it for many a long year! But, if 
we inquire into cause and effect, we are 


no discovery lihs been made to prove that 
Arago is in error. But wc must also recog¬ 
nise two ilifferont classes of comets; One 
consists of short-jicriod comets, visible only 
with the telescope and confined within the 
solar system, such as Encke’s comet, whose 
elliptic orbit extends from Jupiter to Mer¬ 
cury (its perihelion), and whoso i»eriod is 
something like three years and a-half, and 
' such as Biela'a comet, whose period is six 
years ami threo-^uartevs. 'riie.se comets, 
consisting of very rarified uebidous matter, 
do not contain‘any sort of solid kernel or 
body. These little, wcll^iehaved, regular 
comets appear to be quite of a different order 


a little puzzled to arrive at a. conclusion, j to the grand comets whose orbits have defied 
Whether the promise of a good vintage—, exact c.'vlonlation, and who mark an epoch in 
which promise has been repeated, and kejit,; our chronicles when they display their euor- 
Gver since the winter’s ice" was meUe.d—| luous tails above the hiidzou, 


attracted the comet to come and smile ap¬ 
proval ; or, whether the comet, still on its 
distant travels, had yet sufficient virtue and 
power to favour the budding and tlm Ipafing 
of the vine; to ward off the evil influence of la 
lune rouMe, the red moon ; that m&chiovous 
moon which shines between the moons of Easter 
and Pentecost; whether the comet’s iutea- 


Tliese^traordinory comets—some of which 
have periods of several thousand years— 
triivel, in their lengthened course, far below 
tlie limits of our solar system. Their destiny 
would appear to be to serve to connect our 
sun with on# or several of those innumerable 
suus which blaze in the firm.ameut, and which 
j are seen by our eyes merely as modest stars. 


voi. nviu. 
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Tkit distance thus traTsrsed by first-claas the great ones ; bat a certain aiBonst of re- 
oonietH, in rambling about from sun to sun, serve is prudent^ os far ns tbe bodies of the 
is expressed by a numeration-sum of figures great comets are concerned. * 
so long that the n^d foils to appreciate During the gi*eater part of the month of 
their value. The tails of these great comets September everybod^s eyes have ^en 
are transparent and composed of very rari- dirocted towards the neavens to admire the 
fied nebulous matter, through whiidi .the brillfont stranger who shines in the neigh- 
Binallest sUrs can shine without losing their bourhofd of the Great Bear; but, what 
brightness ; but is the head or nucleus of everybody does not know is, that besides this 
these astral vagabonds eqiwlly nebulous and /ximet visible ft the naked eye, two othera 
equally transparent 1 That is one of the might be Wn by the aid of the telescope, 
points in question ; a question not easy to Neither K>f these three celestial wanderers is 
settle, so rare is it to observe the head of the famous comet of Charles the Fifth, so 
a comet passing over a fixed star. If we much talked*'of iMt year. The first comet, 
tiifot to «bservation8 more or less worthy that visible to the unassisted eye, Donati’s 
of confidence which are recorded in astrono- comet, is the fifth whose appearance has been 
mical works, small stars as far as the sixth recorded during the present year, 
or seventh ma^itude have been seen to It is useless to describe tbe aspect of a 
shine through tlie central bodies of certain heavenly body which has been so recently ad- 
comet% whilst the bodies of other comets mired by all beholders. While this is written, 
lave completely eclipsed the stars before it is still visible to the left of the Great Bear, 
which they passed. There are, therefore, and below it, till between eight and nine in the 
contradictory observations, which prevent ns evening, rc-ajipearing in the north-east about 
from laying down any absolute principle, four in tbe morning. Its motion has been a 
Consequently, we arq obliged to admit, pro- simultaneous approach both towards the 
visionally, that there exist comets without a earth and towards tbe sun. On the flflecuth 
nucleus and comets with a nucleus. of September it was distant from the earth a 

There can be no doubt about the physical linudred and fifteen millions of miles. At 
constitution of tbe bodiless comets ; Sir John j that date the comet, as seen through one of 
Ilerschel compares them to tbe tail-part of > Monsieur Foucault’s cheap new-invented 
the great comets ; they are immense heaps telescopes, presented a brilliant spherical 
of cloudy matter excessively rarified, very \ nucleus whoso diatoieter may be estimated at 
variable in their form and in the intensity about two thousaud five hundred miles, 
of theu’ light, and illumined by the sun in This body of tbe comet, if such it may be 
the inter^anetary spaces. Sir John declared called, was suiTounded by an extremely 
that the most eiionnous of these tails cquk) transparent nebulosity or cloudine.ss which 
only be trifling in its mass, weighing two or stretched itself out in the form of a tail 
three pounds altogether; perliajo less. Con- towards tlie side opposed to the sun. The 
sequently, the shock of such a comet upon a length of the tail might be roughly reckoned 
planet, supposing them to meet, would be at between lliirty or forty millions of miles, 
feebler than that of a swallowiliishing against it being difficult to come within the limits of 
a railway train at full speed. Our illustrious an odd million or so with m.aterial so fugitive 
countryman founded his theory on an expo- and attenuated. The comet has passe«l in 
rimeut related by Newton in the third book front of numerous fixed stars^ which are seen 
of his Principia; namely, that a globe of air shining through its tail, even quite close to 
of the ordinary density and of the diameter the body, without snfiering any but a very 
of a small orange, if rarified to the degree slightly appreciable diminution of the iuten- 
that would be produced by its elevation to a aity of their light, so transparent is the 
height equal to the earth’s radius, would I gauzy or gagpous substance of this long- 
occupy a sphere whose radius would be longer extended foil; coni|>ared to wliich the dust 
than that of ^turn’s orbit. A philosopher | which follows a stage-coach on the road is 
of the present day, Monsieur Babiiict, makes | solid and substantial.* On the thirtieth, the 
great use of this deduefion »wliich Ilerschel comet had advanced to within seventy mil- 
has drawn from the principle laid down by lions of miles. At the latter date, its peri- 
Newton. lie endeavours to put a stop to helion, or nearest. approach to the snu, is 
those epidemic terrors which always occur measured fifty-five millions of miles, 
whenever a comet appears; he attempts to The two other comets, not being visible to 
ptove not only that the small periodical the naked eye, are less interesting to common 
cornels and the tails (X the great comets are obsprsrers. Encke’s comet, famous for the 
l igjij^ au'leetions of vapour; visiblo^othings, tlieories deduced from the gradual shortening 
jj|Mlpublc of causing the slightest injury to of its period,* was first perceived in Europe 
globe ; also that the case* is exactly at the beginning of September. Towards the 
y the same vdth respect to the nucleus of tbe end of Beptemoer, it was situated near the 
great comets. To some the docti-ine appewu middle a straight line joining the stars 
adventurous, and that, by trying«to prove too alpha and' beta of tbe Lion. It approached 

it be accented 

eaiely aa to the little comets and the tails of page 6U6. 
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the earth till the twentieth of September, appeared for the last tiin% during the reign 
and then retreated into distant epace. This of Louis the Sixteenth, it prodncc^ in France 
comet, when it shows itself to the dwellers on a painful impression, whieh liras felt even by 
earth, is nothing but a mass of vapour of the enlightened court of the Grand Monarque. 
such slight density, that the luminous fliud Madame de SSvignS wrote, " We have a 
©r ether itself—supposing th^ the existence comet of considei'able extent; it' baa the 
of such a fluid is not a mere hypothtisis— handsom^t tail whi(^ it is possible to behold, 
appears to exercise an appreciate ijpfloenoe All the great personages are in ahunn, and 
on its motions, whose effect is betrayed, believe that heaven, intent on their ruin. Is 
according to Monsieur Enckd’s interpretation giving them warning by means of this comet, 
by a continual sbortening of its fieriod and It is said that Cardinal Mazarin, who is 
by a progressive diminution o^the dipiensions given over by his physicians, has been flat- 
of its orbit. Whence, as a mechanical conse- j tered by his courtiers in his last agony; 
quence, it results that the conlet must come; thinking to honour his ^parture by a 
to an end by falling into Clie sun. The last I prodigy, they told him that a great comet 
comet of the thrde is quite a recent discovery. {had appeared, which frightened them. Ho 
It is the comet of Monsieur Faye, which was had the strength of mind to laugh at them, 
observed, on the sixth and seventh of Sep-' and told them g(X)d-naturedly that the oomet 
tember, by Monsieur Brniins at the Obscr- did him too much honour.” 
vatory of Berlin. The Journal Astronomiqne, Eiicke’s opinion respecting the comet of 
published by Monsieur Le Terrier, which sixteen hundred and eighty does not agree 
renders such seiwice to European astronomy, with Halley’s calculations ; he reckons the 
published, on the fourteenth «f September, period of its revolution to be no less than 
the ephemerides of this now comet. I eight thousand eight hundred and fourteen 

Five comets in one year sounds a great yeare. Since the year twelve before our era. 
many to unastronomical ears ; but it is really! Halley’s or the comet of sixteen hundred and 
a very scanty measure, if there be truth in | eighty-two, has shown itself to the earth 
Kepler’s remark, that there are as many i tweiity-foua times, and it has been found to 
comets in the heavens ns there are iish in tl)o . have contributed a large share to the super- 
sea ; and every day his startling dictum is more slitious terrors of linmauity. 
and more justifled by observation. In the' Apiiearing about Easter of the year eight 
course of the three ceutnriiA) and a half ending I hundred and thirty-seven, it greatly in- 
with the year eighteen hundred and fifty,there flueuced the destinies of the mn and sne- 
Lave been seen, in Europe alone, fifty-two cessor of Charlemagne, Ixiuis the First, the 
comets visible to the naked eye. In the first' Debounaire. This prince, who w^ a bit of 
hiilf of the nineteenth century, nine were an astronomer, sent for an astrologer, to learn 
seen. On an average, two or three telescopic what the' comet prognosticated. Being able 
comets are annually discovered ; and if ob- ■ to obtain no other reply than a sullen silence, 
servatories were multiplied over all the | Tjouis added, “ You are ^ifraicl to tell me that 
principal points of the globe, there would! this comet announces a change of reign and 
perhaps never pass an instant when some | the death of a prince. We cannot sufficiently 
comet or other was not visible from the j laud tlic Creator of this star, for thus fore- 
eai-ih. waruitig us of the calamities with which we 

The immense number of comets tims are threatened. And as the phenomenon 
proved to exist, ought to have the effect of | may have becu sent and intended for us, let 
calming the timid. Anything which is us strive with all our strength to make our- 
ki'-iwn to be an every-day occurrence, ceases j selves better.” Eventually, Louis the Debon- 
to be portentous. Charles the Fiftli need naire clad himself in hiiir-clotfa, slept on an 
not have descended from hU ^hrone because ash-heap, devoted himself to fastings and 
a wondrous star glared in the sky: the prayer, and built numerous clmrches and 
crowd of comets would have comforted him, monasteries, to avert the evil influence of 
as it ought to comfort na. But, iu i>nst ages, Halley’s comet. I^appeared again in April, 
astronomers themselves were the first and' one thousand and sixty-six, when WilUam 
the loudest to sound the alarm at the | the Conqueror was invading England, and 
ap]iarition of a star with a tail, or with a' was believed to be not without effect on th© 
shaggy head of hair. The comet ’of sixteenresult of the battle of Hastings, whidt 
hundred and eighty completed its revolution, j delivered the country to Horman sway, 
■according to Halley, in five hundred andj Amongst the divers apparitions of this 
seventy-five years, and would reappear in the comet, i^c has caused a more general panic 
year two thousand two hundred aud fifty- than tlia£*of fourteen hundred and fifty-six, 
five. In his belief, every one of its epochs Its tail, spread out to au enormous width, 
would prove disastrous to the human race, assumed the form of a Turkish soimetar. 
To its instrumentality, Whiaton attributed Both Christians «nd Mussulmans beheld in 
the deluge of Noah. The same comet was it the presage of horrible misfortunes. It ap- 
supposed to display its sinister asplict at the peared under the following historical circum- 
siege of Troy, atuie destruction of Nineveh, stances: three years bemrehand, Mahomet 
and at the death of Julius Cresar. When it! the Second had taken Constantinople by 
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'luuidt He vowed to go and make his 
iuuse drink on the altar of Saint Peter’s at 
Rome; and in order, to open the road to 
the West, he besieged Belgrade, defended 
by Huniade, the hero of Hungary. Pope 
C^liatus the Third, so terribly menac^ 
by earthly powers, conceived himself also 
menaced from the sky by the comet shaped 
liked a scimetar; and using against these 
two redoubtable enemies the only arms that 
remained in his power, he excommhuicated 
at one blow both the Turks and the comet. 
It is related that this was the occasion of bis 
instituting th^. Angelas, a prayer to be 
recited atf noon, to the sound of bells, in all 
the churches of Catholicity. Turks and 
Christians, terr-ihed by the same comet, 
hesitated long before they attacked each 
other; at last a great battle was fought 
before the walls of Belgrade; the struggle 
lasted a couple of days, in which forty tbou- 
saud combatants were shun. The mendacious 
comet, which, by its form, seemed to presage 
the victory of the Orescent, had given a hilse 
prognostic; for the />oss remained master 
of the field. 

.An obstinate persuasion has long taken 
root that comets were the cartise of the 
plagues which, at certain epochs, have de¬ 
populated the world. Thus, Cregory, an 
English astronomer, wrote in seventeen hun¬ 
dred and two, that the apparitions of comets 
are always followed by great evils. Even in | 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, Doctor 
Forster, ajphysician of some note, published 
his opinion that, “ It is certain tliat the most 
unhealthy periods are precisely those during 
which some great comet has shown itself; 
that the appearance^ of these stars Irnve been 
accompanied by earthquakes, volcanic erup¬ 
tions, and atmospheric comfnotions, whilst 
not a single comet has been detected during 
healthy periods.” 

Arago does not deny that a planet, like 
the ewth, whose mass is superior to that of 
the comets, may not attract to itself and en¬ 
tirely appropriate the extreme portions of 
the tails of comets, even although in its an¬ 
nual course it remained always far distant 
from them; but ho takes pains to acquit 
thwe stars oPpernicious InflueuecB. . In his 
opinion, they cannot be^he cause of heat or 
cold; nor of tempests, norbf burricanes, nor of 
earthquakes, nor W volcanic eruptions, nor of 
violent hailstorms, nor of heavy snow, nor of 
abundant rain, nor of overflowing of rivers, 
nor of droughts, nor of fammes, nor of thick 
clouds of flies or locusts, nor of epidemics, nor 
^ epiaooties, nor of tSie plaguy w^ which 
Doctor Forster charges them. According 
to that illustrious astronomer, neither the 

I ^jCelebrateii dry fog which lasted* lor a whole 
^”taonth in seventeen huudredand eighty-three, 

■ ^5 ‘'f eighteen hundred and 

tbrnty-oue, was produced by the tail of a 
Comet: although several authors have endea- 
Touifid to tLe couuBctiou between 


the latter mist and the invasion of cholera 
into Europe. 

If comets have hitherto done us i^o good, 
we are not likely to be the losers in the end 
by waiting patiently; for Monsieur ^binet 
annomrees, in one of liis discourses, that as- 
tron^icol science will be indebtea to them 
for the iiost unexpected progress’: “Already,” 
he declare^ “with the perturbations of the 
^notion of Kneke’s comet, the planet Mercuiy 
; has been weighed. By and by, the weight 
of the earth, ^ready known, will be verified 
by means of, Biela’s comet. Faye’s comet 
will one day tejl us the mass of Mars. 
Finally, kfonsieur S^guin has entertained 
and encouraged the hope that the comets, 
continually traversing at hazard all the re¬ 
gions which surround the sun, will reveal to 
ua, by the derangements which their courses 
experience, the existence and the quantity of 
that chaotic matter which circulates with the 
planets around our central star and which 
fiirniBhes us’ with those curious meteoric 
mosses so justly called aerolites or stones 
fallen from the sky.” 


THE HEIE OF HAEDINGTOK 

L 

Whex Sir Willoughby Monkc of Harding- 
ton and Krogholmes died, lio left two daugh¬ 
ters—co-heiresses.* Tlio estates, each lying in 
I a ditfereut count}’, were not to be dismem¬ 
bered for equal division, but to be drawn by 
lot according to his will. 

Cecily, the elder daughter, got Hardington 
in Yorkshire; Frogholmea left to Eliza, 
the younger, was in the Fens of Lincoln¬ 
shire. Witiiiu eighteen mouths of their 
father’s death both the heiresses married, 
bestowing name and fortune on their re¬ 
spective husbands, for the name of Monko 
was to go always with the property which 
wsis strictly entailed on any children that the j 
sistci’s might hear. The marriages were r 
equally discreet and common-place. Mr. j 
Fercival and Mr. Cholmondeley became j 
Monkes without hesitation, and entered on I 
the regency ofl their wives’ estates with sedato I 
satisfaction and the general good opinion of j 
their neighbours. Their known wealth not- { 
withstanding, the sisters had never been 
popular or much sought after. 

They were plain young women ; short and 
inelegant, in figure, and with ordinary 
blunt features, small eyes, scanty light ‘ 
hair and inditfereut complexions. They had 
received narrow educations even for that’ 
timp,>and had no natural enlargement of 
mind to make up for dereeta of training. 
They had, however, a few decided opinions y 
amongst which were these: Hardington and 
Frogholmea were the finest estates in the 
kingdom ; Monke w’as the most distinguished 
'name in‘the red book.s; ,Cecily and Eliza 
; Monke were the most to be envied of all the 
heiressi.s in the whole wide world. With 
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sacfa. 8iiblim6 and happy Tiewa of themselves 
and their belongings, the sisters could not 
fail to be i-easonably amiable; apai-t from 
a stolid obstinacy in the elder, and a craving 
selfishness in the younger, they were amiable. 
They were very peaceable wives in a house, 
but then they ruled, and their husbands 
obeyed. This was the conjugal arnngement 
from the beginning—^the wisest arrangement 
under the circumstances. | • 

When Cecily married Mr. Peroival she was 
seven and twenty; a woman tfithouf romance, 
without tenderness, without geniality, sym¬ 
pathy, or any of the little loveable traits 
wbicb arc tlie vital breath of domestic life. 
A man might almost as well take a stone 
into bis bosom as such a piece of animated 
clay for a wife. Mr. Percival Monkc was not 
a great character, but he had enougli of the 
leaven of humanity in him to experierce 
very considerable annoyance from Cecily's 
coldness. He bad been ratlieij taken by her 
orilei’liness and system, by her care of her 
lather, and her pride of station, and, though 
not in love, he thought she would mako him 
a suitable partner, lie was disappointed ; but 
a few failures convinced him of the fruitless¬ 
ness of attempting to work any change in 
her, so he betook himself to field-pursuits, 
and went often from borne, while she droned 
on her placid, self-conceytrated way, buried 
alive at Hardington, neither receiving nor 
paying visits when they could be avoided. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cliolmondeley Moiike’slife 
was not unlike that led by Cecily and her 
liuabaud, at first; but afterwards, perhaps 
under pressure of boredom, jierliaps from more 
vivacity of temper aud less princijile, Mr. 
Cholmondelcy broke out into certain exees.ses 
which sjiecdily eramfied tlie revenues of 
Frogbolmcs. Cecily, iiKiignant that Eliza 
Lad not governed her spouse better, declined 
to receive either of them at llarilingtoii, and 
was a.s glad as her teinpcr.anieiit permitted 
iier to be when they fomook the Feus and 
went to live abroad. 

Ji'or several years neither sister bore chil¬ 
dren ; but, at last, Eliza wrote to aniiounee a 
daughter, .and in reply Cecily sent word that 
three months before slie had blessed Hard- 
iugton with a sou and heir. 


The Tfeir of Hardington. Ijord of the 
Manor of Hardington. Francis (leorge Per¬ 
cival Monke, Lord of the Manor of Hard¬ 
ington. 

Such was his mother's view of the 
wizened, monkey-faced boy she h.id brought 
into the world. Never “my baby,” “my 
poor little weakling baby,” never “joy, or 
love, or pet, or pride, or deliglit,” but always 
Heir of Hardington, Lord of the>^anor of 
Hardington,—representative of 80 ,niauy acres 
and BO much mnney', and so many neglected 
responsibilities. 

Poor little Francis George Peroival Monke! 


How he was doctored, and fron-framod, and , 
mother-tutored, and prlvAte-tutored, and 
padded and bolstered, and be-praised ! No 
baby of any sagacity but would have made 
haste to die under such an ordeal, even had 
it been prepaiatory to the inheritance of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. But Francis Geoi'ge, being a dull 
boy, lived through it, and, at twelve years 
old, was about as foolish, as conceited and as 
helpless a lad as the I'ace of Monke ever pro¬ 
duced. By that time he had out-grown the 
ironframe,and could walk straight on his feeble 
limbs ; he could also rep«at*every particular 
of the estate he was to inlierit; tell you its 
Value under tliei,oId lenses, and what it might 
be made to produce when the%aid leases fell in; 
and also he could exact reverence to himself 
from tenant and servant as their master in 
embryo. 11 is father said he was a fool. 

There was a grain of good in him, of course, 
as there is in every heart, God-planted, until 
tlie ilevil-sown tares of the world spring up 
to choke it. He would not inflict pain, 
aud was sorry to see pain ; he was kind to 
animals; he was not ungenerous, and he 
worshipped his mother. She never caressed 
him—nevdb indulged liim. “You ought to 
do this,” “you must learn to do that,” 
“such aud such honour is your due and 
your right; ” were speeches constantly on 
her lips, though never accompanied with an 
incitement to any high or noble rule of life. 
If she had lost him she would have grieved 
for him as the lost heir of Hardington—not 
as her one child whoso birth-pongs Lad 
almost cost her life. 

She taught him her notion of the duties of 
property practically; aud, as her notion was 
liow to get most ^loney out of it, and how to 
put the least mto it, his views did not become 
veiy liberal or extended. For him there was 
a Bcrmou in each stone of the village of 
Hardington — a village not pretty by any 
means, nor well-ordered, nor well-moralled, 
nor well-mannered, but still quite good enough 
for Mrs. Percival Monke so long as tne 
cottagers were punctual with their rent, 

Wlien the houest folk rhapsodise of rural 
innocence anil j)eae 0 and oomfoi't, they don’t 
picture lo themselves Ullages of the Hard¬ 
ington type. Ti»e/ dream of bowery dwell¬ 
ings redolent bf sweet flo^jvers ; of bees and 
I honey, and clotted cream, and dainty rashers, 

I and fresh eggs, and* delicious cakes. They 
' dream of rosy-cheeked Phyllis with her 
j milking-pail at the style, and some handsome 
! swain courting her. ,They dream of a poet’s 
; Utopiiv.,or a new broom-swept h^let,' or a 
j dependency of a rich and generous feudal 
I lord; but there are many Hardingtons in 
' the world*that' cannot be made to answer to 
their happy ddnsion at allHardingtons, 
where fathers and mothers bring up indis¬ 
criminate ■tribes of children in two-roomed 
I tumble-dcwndwellings; where they get coarse 
I bread, aud not enough of that, the week in 
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•Ul’.'tlie veek out; vhere, if iiunoce&cie! fact; and even their mot/her, kind aa sfaeiras, 
MBudhB, ehe remains in spite of evil and I found him too exacting and imperious an 
temptation ; vrhere vibe breeds crime in mmate to be civil to longer than necessary: 

bot-bed of ignorance; where rheuznatism so, ae soon as he was soffioientlj covered to 
and fever are' every ^y guests, and the'return home, he was not presrad.to stay 
squire and the people are each otiaer’s long^. Every one took leave of him rather 
natural enemy. glaoly than otherwise—Katie included. 

This wiHt much the esse on the fine estate Going back to Hardington was a return to 
to which Erancis Gieorge Percival Mouke had polar regions. Francis George missed some- 
the misfortune to iw bom heir, fad his thing. Hi missed the atmosphere of warm 
mother’s precepts were not likely to help affection that surrounded the curate’s heartli, 
him to improve it. A narrow-minded, and madb his Yamily as one ; he missed the 
bigoted, purse-proud woman, be she mother cheerful voices and laughter, and, above all, 
or be ^ewife,*ki one of the greatest hin- he missed Katie’s* smile and good-humoured 
dances that can befal a man; and, in his attentions. His mother was like a machine, 
youth, Francis George certamly showed none after those impulsive Probya. Francis George 
of that force of Character which might have tried to thaw her by telling her stories of 
promised that lie would, some day, strike the ways and customs of the curate’s house, 
out an iudependeut and better line of conduct but be might as easily have hoped to thaw 
for himself. the old stone grifiius at Hardington gate by 

breathing on them, as to thaw her by any 
such process., She became by and by quite 
Tueue is no knowing into what depths of ] impatient of any allusion to his friends, and 
stultified folly the lad might have meandered,' told him that "his gratitude was absurdly 
but for a lucky accidost that befel Mm when overstretched. 

he was about sixteen. He was riding an ill- Yea ; Francis George had a fund of obsti- 
broken pony through the village of Grenside, nate, pertinacious, uutbrgetting gralilude in 
when it took fright and ran awa^ with him, his disfxisition, which this lucky accident 
thi-cw him, and nroke his arm. Tlie youth developed. It was the nearest approach to 
was picked up, and carried into the house of any decided virtue that he had yet displayed, 
the curate of the parish, whose wife put him His fatliur .and mgther had insisted on com- 
to bed and sent for Ms mother and the pensatiug Mrs. Pruby for the trouble and 
doctor. The doctor came and set the limb, expense of their son’s recovery, but Francis 
and his mother came to nurse him,—but George could not be persuadea to look upon 
finding her own comforts restricted in the it as a cancelling of his debt. He turned his 
curate’s abode, she soon left him to recover ■ pony’s head towards Grenside nearly every 
without her attendance. She acted advisedly; day, and inquired after the health of the 
Francis George could not have been in better Probjs, as if, instead of being a hardy race, 
hands. they were a family of chronic invalids. Katie 

Mr. Proby was a plain, steady-going, used to go out to the gate langhing, to answer 
worthy clergyman, and his wife was an ex- bis questions and receive his messages ; and 
cellent woman ; a woman of talent and one day, with a fiery blush on his face and a 
edneation, of enthusiasm and genuine warm- nervous stammer in his voice, he told her he 
heartednesa. Curate-like, Mr. Proby had had brought her a little present, 
a house full of children; hearty, noisy, "You must not let my mother know, but 
generous, mischievous boys, and laughter- I spent all my quarter over it,” said he, in a 
loving, pretty girls. All the family were good- hurried whisper, tiying to put a morocco 
looking, but i^tie was a real beauty, a copy case into her hands; but Katie, clasping 
of her mother; nearly, if not quite, as hand- those little members behind her back, shook 
some as her neither had been at the same her head in a resolute way, and said she must 
age. Ikere was no*nons«h8e about Katie; not accept presents from him; papa would 
no silly affectation of kpji^hness, no still not like it; especially il Mrs. Percival Monke 
sillier afi’ectation of premature'wonunushness. did not know. 

She was a thorough girl, tall, slight, s^ile— “ O ! but do, Katie ! I should never have 

as swift a runner, and as good a climber, bought it but for you—it is a watch and 
skipper, aud general playfellow as brothers chain!” persisted he with anxious earnest-; 
could wish for; and yet she was an adept at ness. In the first place, it had cost him on 
her needle, a good i^urae, a clever little immense effort of self-uenial to make the 
Bchoiar, aud a most swshiny comj^iou to purcheise at all; and in the second, he liad 
everyl^y. a great part of the attendance been full a month in raising up his courage 
upon Frimcis George fell to her share, and she to offer it—it was cruel indeed to reject It, 
did it with a cheerful alacrity anil kiudness and his “do, Katie!" was most pathetia 
all her own. •• “No, ^o, no!” she replied; “you ought 

There was not much about the young not to lHy?e spent your money in such a 
gentleman to attract liking ; he did not be- foolish way.” 

come a favourite in the family by any means; “It is not foolish. Look here, Katie ! I 
the BBi al le r Proby children dislikea him, in like you better than anybody in the world, 
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except my mother: that I do! You ’re ao 
good!" 

Katie ran away laugliing, with her hands 
over her ean: the more his called to her to 


into the mill dyke!’’ he cried, at. lastand 
as she still paid no heed, he turuedi round 
towards home, and was os go^od or as bad as 
his word. f i 

For more than a week after this rebuff he 
did not appear at Grenaido at all. (He was 
apparently offended by Katie’s very proper 
refusal of his gift. She hs^ told her mother 
the whole story-jthe threat about the mill- 
dyke included—but neither believed he would 
be so wild as to put it in execution; so that, 
when one of the Proby boys came home 
exultant, with the morocco case in his hand, 
proclmming that he had found it amongst 
the long reeds on the bank, they were uu- 
feignedly surprised. They had not given 
Francis George credit for so much spu’it,and 
both of them liked him the lielter for this 
foolish cxtrav.ngant flight. Katie, by Iter 
father’s orders, even wrote him a kind little 
letter, when the watch was sent Itack to him. 

Tlte next day he came to see them again, 
making no allusion either to tho watch or to 
his long absence, and then regularly resumed 
Lis calls with active constancy. The l’rob)'s, 
one .and all, wei’e very kind to him,—but 
O I what foolish speeches he used to make 
about his property, his dignity, and himself! 
How he did liore poor Katie and her mother 
over their work-table, when he tangled every 
reel, and disordered every box and basket 
that came within his reaclu He had a stnjiid 
tutor at home, who tauglit him a little Latin 
and Greek ; but left him as ignorant of com¬ 
mon-place useful knowledge os a Fejee 
islander. If you hud aske<l him where 
America was, whether it was land or water 
or cream-cheese, he could not have told you. 

lie h.<id a complacent, good-humoured self- 
conceit, that cushioned liim softly against 
contempt and j>ity. Glorified as he was at 
home, how could he suspect that he was' 
laughed at abroad ?—that eveji Katie Proby 
laughed at him, though she pitied him, and 
rather liked his stupid kindliness of temper. 

It was an awful %hock to the heir of 
llardington when, a long time ai'ter, he offered 
his hand, his heart, ami hie futurity to the 
poor curate’s daughter, and w^ refused. 
He was in real, hard earnest,, poor long- 
limbed, feeble-minded fellow; and when 
Katie blushed rather angrily, and said “ No,” 
in a curt, unmistakable tone, the tear3<faii'ly 
came into bis eyes. 

“ I thought you liked me, Katie,—^haven’t 
I been coming here for years 1 You don’t 
know, I can’t tell you how fond I of you! 
rd do anything for you, Katie, that IVould ! 
My mother knovs 1 would,” spluttered he, 
with frightful energy. 

"I’m so sorry, fl-ancis George, I am so 


veiy sorry,” replied Katina little irighteued' 
and subdued. 

" It is of BO use to be sorry -; if you don’t 
like me, you can’t help it^ and 4 don’t care 
what becomes of me if you don’t. But it is 
too bad. I could not have believed it I” 
This anti-climax to his emotion idmoat made 
Katie smile ; but, checking tbe impulse, aha 
pretended to hear her mother calling to beer, 
and left her discomfited suitor alone. 

Francfe George Percival Monke -was only 
nineteen when he thus exhibited himself, and 
had never left his mother’s apron-strings for 
a single day. * 


Mr. and JMra CLolmondelcy Monke con¬ 
tinued to reside abroad, in more or less dis¬ 
comfort, until their daughter was of an age 
to be introduced into society, and then 
they brought her home to England, and, at 
her aunt’s invitation, to Hanliugtou. The 
two sisters had made a compact for the 
re-union of their family property by marrying 
their children; and easli was formally told 
of tliis compact before they met. Francis 
George received the announcement in solemn 
silence, and Flora received it with an ex¬ 
pressive giggle and a hope that her cousin 
was handsome and lively, and not mopish, 
like so many of the English gentlemen she 
had seen ai)road. 

Flora Monke had no hereditary riglit to 
be pretty, but she was pretty—even beautiful; 
and her foreign niauners and graces had the 
air of making her still prettier than she was. 
Her aunt received her with surly approbation, 
and Francis George with a stolid composure 
which did not promise any keen susceptibility 
to her charms. She w<is piqued, and told 
her mother ho Vas an idiot. 

If Flora expected to bo courted, aud flat¬ 
tered, and worsliipped by her cousin, she 
must have been disappointed, for he kept as 
luucli out of her way as ever he could, and 
never said a civil thing to her ; a peculiarity 
for which bis mother took him to task one 
morning when they were alone. She still 
treated her son as authoritatively as when 
he was a boy in tunics. 

“ Frauds George, yoiv are a dull wooer,” 
she said, with slo^sarcasm, "Flora cannot 
be very proud of y^.” 

“ I don’t like Flora,”* replied Fraacis 
George, gravely. • 

“ But you must learn to like her, since she 
is to be your wife-” 

“Mother, if Flora Monke was the only 
woman hft in the world, 1 would not marry 
her I ddn’t like her.” 

Mrs. Percival Monke grew red all over 
her dull gr«y face. This was the first word 
of rebellion and* ooutradlction, she had ever 
heard ftom her son since he was born; and, if 
he had struck her she could not have looked 
more indignant or surprised. 

" Francis George Peroival Monke! ” she 
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oried, with strungled, choking dignity, “do' 
yon know who I •■un and who you are V’ i 
The young man quaked visibly at lier 
awful voice, but the stolid rcsolutioo of his 
visage did not relax a muscle. lie was to 
the full as obstinate as his mother, and when 
they clashed on a subject, when each was 
equally determined, then began the tug of war. i 
“Yes, mother ; 1 am heir of Hardington,! 
lord of the manor of Hardington,” said he, 
in that formula which bad been dinned into 
his eara so long. It made Ids mother 
laugh ; for, at this moment, it somided ridi¬ 
culous enough. • 

“ Ueplortne you of those distinctions, sir,' 
and do you know what you are then ?” said , 
she, bitterly. » 

“ My father says f am fool,” replied 
Francis tJeorge ; “ other people .are of a like . 

opinion-” I 

“ Not such a fool as tliey take you to be,” j 
said his mother. “ You have .as much sense as 
nine men in ten if you will use it, and 3 'ou j 
must use it now in overcoming your absurd 
aversion to your corsiu Flora. 1 say you 
ahall marry her—and soon, too ! ” ' 

“And I say 1 will not! I am almost of 
age, and 1 shall be my own mdkter iu that! 
matter at least.” ! 

The young man sjmke quietly but firmly.' 
His mother, looking up at bis face, felt the ' 
reins of authority slipiiing from her 
grasp. Her weak, awkward, fo dish boy 
was, as it were, become a man l>y magic, j 
There he stood before her, six f.-et two ; j 
lean but sinewy, a face far from vacuous; j 
expiessive, indeed, of a brute courjige and 
obstinacy which, being provoked, would 
never slumber again. iJut for his foolish 1 
training, he would hiive been a fine young ( 
.man ; as it was, lie had ndt active mind 
enough to inform that mas.s of matter. The 
old h.abit of love and fear of liis mother was' 
strong njioii him yet; she saw it, ami hoped j 
to triumph still. j 

“ You ought to be glad that Flora will' 
have you,” she said, “ and you ought to liave i 
a pleasure iu re-uniting our disHoverc-l pro-! 
perty. If you do not iiiafry Flora, you mi\y 
be your own piaster, but yon shall not be 
Tuaster of anjUjing*else TS'hilo I live, and; 
when I die yOu shall haso nothing but the 


it. You sit at work all day .os hard as if 
you worked for bread, and nobody comes 
near you; and, because of it, you would make 
me marry a girl I don’t love. Then there’s 
the village. Such dirty old houses and 
peopjp, and no schools. If wo were paufiers 
instead of people of ten thousand a-year, we 
could nit have a greater heap of misery out¬ 
side the gates than we have. What is the 
«;ood of tie Uai’dhigton money if we don’t 
spend it ? I say again, I don’t care for 
Hardington. Mr. Proby’s sons are better otf 
than I am; tibecause they have been well 
brought up and Abey have got professions. 
When 1 am amongst fellow* of my age I feel 
like a fool, and I am a fool.” 

“That is a fact beyond doubt,” replied his 
mother, drily. “ But don’t waste any more 
breath over decrying Hardington—you shall 
le.avo it—yon sh^l have a profession. Yes! 
yes ! you shall be an idle gentleman no 
longer! ” , 

There xraa a disagreeable tone iu this 
threat which made Francis George turn hot 
and cold all over. It was a rather critical 
.act of his, this smldcn snapping of the leading- 
strings in which lie. had walked so lung and 
humbly. He felt vexed, too, in a stupid sort 
of way, at having vexed his mother, aud was 
just on the point of niakiiig some concession 
when F’lora came ^ito the room—Flora in a 
gay muslin dres.s and most coquettish iiat; a 
maiden to attract a man's fancy, Tno.st people 
would have thought, but, as it seemed, not 
the star th.at could attract his. 

“ Flora, our youug gcntlem.an takes um¬ 
brage at the gifts of foi-tune, and despises 
them—heroic, is he not V’ said Mrs. I’ercival 
Monke. 

Flora glanced from 0110 to the other with a 
puzzled air, and asked what was the matter ( 
-Francis George went out and left Ids inothor 
to explain as little or as much as she thougiit 
desirable. The con.seijuence of her exjilauation 
was, that the ilardingtou ISIonkes aud the 
Frogholnies Moiikes sejiarated coldly the next 
day, and Flora went to jirosecute her first 
campaign in town. Francis George did not 
care where she- went, so long as lie was no 
more troubled with her airs aud graces. 


when I die yOu shall hogo nothing but the 1 
bare estate ; tliat I promSe yViu.” i 

“ I don’t care for Hanliugton. I don’t sec 
any good it has ever done either you or my 
father or me. I think it is a miserable 
place,"’ replied Francis George, in perfect 
good faith. 

His mothei’’.s eyes ' fixed liini (j& if she 
thought liim a maniac iu a dangerous 
mood. 

,you be plo.osed to explaih yourself; 

are not r.aving; which* 1 sadly suspect,” 
■■Sid she fiercely. 

“Why, mother, what good ba» it done ns 
• or anybody?" persisted the heir. “JHy 
father is always away in Loudon, and hates 


Thk lawyer who managed the business 
afTaira of the Monke.s was Mr. Tieather- 
beftd; a dnr, clever^, craft-ingrained old fellow, 
who greatly admired the elder of the co- 
lieiresses’ style of saving aud managing her 
property. lie said she bad a hniin as acute 
aud. as hard a.s most men, and it was a pity 
her sou was so little like lier. He thought 
he knew her pretty well, but even he, for a 
man of varied experience, was extremely 
astonislij^ll when he receive,d from her the 
followiifg letter 

IlariiiiigtnK, June 7tli, 182-. 

SiB, —I Bin sure you will leml nio your valuable 
auiataiiee in a projeot for my non which 1 have much 
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heart. He ie hitten by Mine of then radical vieira 
for the regeneration of the poor which are aubverting 
society in every quarter, and I think a year’s conflne- 
ment in your office may tend ntoro towards his cure 
than all tho reasoning in the world. Make him work 
.as your lowest clerk, and show him no respect® or 
distinction, as that would defeat my views. I|! shall 
have no farther allowance from me than a clerk's 
salary at a Jow rate, and I intend that he [dioiild live 
upon it. The harder he fares, the more likely is he to 
beenmc sensible of his folly in adopting the philan¬ 
thropic crotchets of the age. Until he*gives them up, 
1 quite renounce him. Ho Will be in* town, and at 
your office, on Thursday next. • 

• Yours, &f., 

CsxiLY P. Monkb. 

“ Ah! ah !" comnieutod tho shrewd old 
lawyer; “Miss Cecily’s plan for uniting 
llardingtou and Frogholraes has gone off— 
that’s tlio true interpretation of this docu¬ 
ment. What tyrants women are ! Well! 
1 suppose I must try to humour feolb.” 

Thus it was that Francis George Perciv.al 
Monke, heir of JTardiiigton, lord of the manor 
of Hiirdington, became a lawyer’s clerk. His 
mother thought he would soon sicken of 
London lodgings and Mr. Leatherhead’s 
sedentary work ; but, contrary to her ex¬ 
pectations, and even to her hopes, ho accom¬ 
modated himself to his new position witli 
cheerfulness and alaci’ity. ^le made a friend 
amongst his fellow clerks in the i)erson of 
young Willie Proby, and the pair took rooms 
in the same house, and lived together like 
brothers. 

“Francis George is no fool!” said old 
Lcatlierhead to hinnsclf. “He is a better 
fellow, and a more sensible follow than 
any of us thought. It is that silly mother of 
his who has had her ow'n ends to serve by 
keeping him in the background.” 

Yes. Fr.ancis George began to dovelope a 
plain, useful kind of ability; he had no 
genius, but ho had conecnlrativoness, and a 
very straiglitforward honesty of purpose. 
He had grown painfully sensible of his 
deficiencies, and it was almost laughable to 
see with wliat diligence he strove to repair 
thorn in his leisure evenings. ‘The manuals 
of popul.ar information that he read, the lists 
of sober facts tluit he committed to memory, 
the instructive lectures that he attended, are 
beyond the calcnlation of his biographer. 
Odds and ends of his undigested miscella¬ 
neous knowledge were continually^ bursting 
from him, like scraps from an- over lull 
rag-bag, to the sly and secret amusement of 
bis companions. Not one of them cared to 
laugh at him outright; for his ’good 
temper made him liked, and Lis romantic 
circumstances made him admired. Who 
does not, voluntarily or involuutasily, con¬ 
ceive a respect tor the heir to ten ffiousaud 
■ a-year 1 « 

for six months*he remained iu the lawyer’s 
office, greatly imin-oving both in mind and 
manner, as the conceit of himself was rubbed 
out of him by intimate contact with etlier 


young fellows wiser and clevei-er than he. 
Then the question was proposed to him, 
whether ho was willing to accede to his 
mother’s wishes, and return home. But 
panels George had not tasted the sweets of 
liberty in vain; he wrote an affection¬ 
ately respectful lettet to his mother, telling 
her ho prefen|ed to remain in London 
#-in which decision his fat1)er secretly up¬ 
held him. * Mrs. Percival Monke now began 
to lament her hasty banishment of her son, 
and would have been glad to recal him on 
almost any terms; but she \ft>a much too 
tenacious of her maternal autliorUy*to stoop 
to him and say so, therefore the breach 
between them widened. The® sudden niai'- 
riago of Fiona Monke with a penniless en¬ 
sign, utterly overthrowing her design for the 
reunion of ITanliugton and Frogholraes, 
■'xasperated her still more against her son; 
and, in the first bitterness of her disappoint¬ 
ment, she indited to him the following 
letter: 

ITardington, March 12, 102-. 

PnAScia OKoans,—Y<m nuisit ti.ave licaid of your 
cousin Kloni’s elopement with Fvodciick Stoclc ; thus 
yon ate answrishlu for her ruin as well as your own. 
1 throw you oil" cntiicly now. You have acted tho 
part of an imdutiful and ungiatcfiil sou. You havo 
taken from me tiie solo oliject for whi-h 1 lived, 
ll.'udingtnn and I'jiigh(>liiic.s*caii tiovcr ngiim he one ; 
and yon, ciucl, iiidiffcient, wicked, nuivortliy boy, are 
llic sole e.ausc. Yon need not tvouhle yourself to 
bcud me any more of jour ill-tjiell protest,itioiis of 
athetion: 1 helicve in deeds, nut in woids. From 
this day fortli your existence is nothing to ttic. You 
iiiust liavo H.'.idiiigton wlic.n I die ; hut while I lire, 
not a single sixpenec shall you liavc. You may live 
where and how yon can ; aud the worst wish 1 wish 
you b, that if you h\c So Jiace eliildrcn of yoiii own, 
llioy in:iy wring ytufr dearest fccliiips .as cauelly us you 
have wiuijg lu'iie. /.'id so, 1 remain. 

Your iiijuiod ami aggiieved mother, 

CtciLY IVkcival Monks. 

Francis deerge, showed tho letter to hU 
fiitlier ; who only shrugged his shoulders, .Hid 
wisiieil his wife would give him his full Uis- ' 
charge from •Hardiimtou also, lliough without 
ciirtiiirutg his suitplles; but the young n>an 
dutifully endeavoured to soften her feelings 
towards hull, and ITis faildre was not charge-^ 
able on him. y 

“Woman’s a*ridalp, indeed!” cried old 
Lealherhead, when his client wrote to him 
tliat she sliould heneefarward stop her son’s' 
allowance, and that he must maintain him¬ 
self independeytly of her. “Woman’s not 
always a i>leasaut riddle eitlter! ” 

FranchtGcorge wouKrltavc had no difficulty 
in raising money on his expectations had he 
been so disposed; but, as old Leatherhead 
advisetl him*not, and gave him a reasonably 
liberal salai 7 , htf resigned himself without 
difficulty to Ins fate: resigned himself all the 
more readily, because Mr. Proby had got a 
living a few miles from town, and had brought 
his family to i-eside there. Willie went down 
every Saturday and stayed until Monday, 
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and Francis Oeorge always made him dls< subject rather of the gravest to introdnco 
'course about his father and mother, his five minutes after they met. 
sisters and brothers, when he came baek, "You are becoming quite a scientific 
until Willie was tired of the subject character, Francis George," was Papa Proby’s 

“ Come down, and see them yourself. I’m ob'jersation at dinner, when the young gen- 
sure yon will be welcome,’’ Willie suggffited, tlemsm bad made what he thought a very 
one day; and without any more formal impr^sive displav of his now learning. “It 
vinvitation, Francis Oeorge went. is really creditable to you to hav^acquired 

, • so muchUolid information." 

Francis George felt so pleased, and glanced 
WiLUNOBjiU Pabsokaox was a pretty spot, at Kafio to see if he hau elicited her appro- 
quite rural, though almost within sight of bation alsce Katie smiled to couceaf ner 
London smolfS, and the young Probys flou- temptation to Ihugh, and he was delighted, 
rished there quite as well as they had ever Most fiueut did he become on every subject 
doue in the wilds of Yorkshire—almost of interest in which he was sufficiently well 
better. Katil happened to be in the garden up to speak correctly. Pictures, books of 
cutting flowers for the drawing-room vases, travels and biography, of poetry and romance, 
when her brother and Francis George arrived, took their turn, until, if there was a doubt 
She coloured up as beautifully as the roses about what he knew, it was a doubt whether 
in her hand when her former lover bowed he did not know too much. Katie would 
low before her, and immediately proposed to have been .glad to hear him discourse ou 
go and seek her mother ; as no one gainsaid' everyday matters, but Francis George, with 
her, away she flew. Mrs. I’roby wtis sitting an old reputation to destroy and a new one 
in her work-room when her daughter ran in, to create, was not to be beguiled into triviaii- 
laughing but confused, with mischievous ties. When he left Willingham early on 
eyes and flushed cheeks. Monday morning with Willie Proby, be left 

“Mamma, guess whom Willi#has brought it in the ple.a8ing consciousness that he had 
home. I was never so startled in my life,” inspired everybody with respect for his 
sheened,out of breath; “and I never saw learning. 

anybody so changed* in a couple of years “A well-informed young man,” Mrs.Proby 
before ! ” gravely admitted him to be. 

Mamma lowered her spect.icles and looked “Not so dull as he was, either," said Katie, 
out of the window, where she saw her son “ Out of evil good has come,” observed the 
and Lis companion walking. clergj’raan. “Ilm banishment from Ilarding- 

“Is it Francis George Percival Monke, ton turns out to be very beneficial.” 


Katie ? ” she asked, })iizzled 


“ But it is a great shame, papa!," cried 


“ Yes, mamma, and so altered. Don’t you j Mistress Katie, firing up and looking very 
remember how foolish he was, and Low we' pretty ; “ a great shame that his mother 
used to laugh at him ? ” ‘ | should have quarrelled with him because he 

“Hush, my dear, the window is open, and would not marry Flora Monke: it would 
he may bear you. I must go down and re- have been strange if he had liked her, I 
ceive him : but Willie should have let ns think, such a sarcastic girl as she was, and a 
know. The best room must be got ready flirt besides 1” 

for him, I suppose;” and Mrs. lYoby laid Papa Proby lifted his eyebrows, a little 
aside spectacles and thimble, and went down- amazed, at his daughter’s decision of speech ; 
‘stairs to welcome her son’s friend. and Katie, conscious that she bad spoken 

When Katie followed her, ‘ about ten ratlier hai-shly, blushed and became silent, 
minutes after, it was iu as sedate and com- Francis Gcdrge beCiame a constant visitor 
posed a manner as she was capaj)le of as- at Willingham after this, and strove labo- 
suming on short nbtice; \)Ut she 'could not riously to win golden opinions from all 
prevent a bright and ro^jjmiaidenly conscious- the family. If his heavy talk bored them a 
ness flickering in eye ana chick as she faced little sometimes, they tried to forgive it ; and 
Francis Georoe. 'He blushed, too, and stam- by-and-by, Katie could have offered evidence 
mereil a little when ‘ he began to speak, that he was capable of more interesting 
exactly in his old way; which put her at her discourse when he had her ear alone. la 
ease more than anything el$e could have the garden, for instance, up and down the 
done. He was very anxious.to appear to pear-tree-walk, does anybody think that while 
his bv,st advantage berore her, and to impress Francis George was speaking with so ranch 
her with a worthier opinion of his sense tlian whispered earnestness to Katie’s curls, that 
she used to have. lie l»gan to epitomise a he was holding forth on interesting geological 
very solid lecture that he had Heard a few speculatutns ? Would anybody credit that 
creniugs before. He ought to have under- while |&itio contemplated her shoe toe so 
stood the smile that curled about her pretty steadily, when they paused under the old yews, 
moi^ better than he did. Sharp-witted that she was meditating on the revolntionB of 
-iKatie understood him well enough, and Idnd- heavenly bodies i Or does anybody imagine 
hearted Katie did not fail to encourage him for a moment that when they sat so long in 
to shine to the utmost; but she thought hia the little summer-house, they were trying to 
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squBre the cirdc, or ^Meowing the secret of 
perpetual motioa ? If aayboJy does, aaybody 
ia much mistaken. 

«I think, raamma» I should be very hqppy 
with him,’^ anid Mistress Katie oas tyifat 
her mother’s knee. There had been |n mter- 
view. in Papa Proby’s study, and iiufch talk, 
even more serious than scientific talk, and 
*the daughter was making her Jbonfeseiou* 
«I think, mamma, I should be very happy 
with Him. I am sure he if Tftry fo*d of me. 
He is a good, faithful fellow, ipamnia, or he 
would never have-aought me out again, when 
he knows how Lused to make fun of him, 
would he 1” 

Mamma dare not undertake to say. “ l^tie 
must judge for herself,” she added; “ Katie 
was most cafiable of judging.” 

“ But you think him good, mamma. You 
think his principles and temper are trust 
worthy?” ^ 

“ Yes, love, papa and T are quite satisfied 
on that head.” 

*• Then, mamma, dear, why are you so cold 
anti doubtful nl»ont us ?” 

'• Because, Katie, Ilardingtou is iu tbe way 
—his mother is iu the way. Ileiuemher our 
dilh-renee of position.” 

“I wish ne were never to he anythiug 
more tlian a lawyer’s cl^rk,” sighed Katie, 
getting ofiF her knees and gliding to the win- j 
dow. Francis George was impatiently pacing 
the lawn, waiting for her reappearance, and 
in a minute or two Mrs. Proby was alone. 


Frakcis Gkorgk Pebcival Monke wrote 
to his mother, announcing his engagement to 
Katie Proby, aud asking her couseut to their 
marriage. No answer was returned. He 
wrote to her again. Mr. Proby wrote. Mrs. 
Proby wrote. Katie wrote. No answer. 
Francis George then addressed bis fatiier, 
and the now servile old geutlennui wrote to 
hirn, that he was free to please himself. His 
luotlter was perfectly inditrereut to all his 
proceedings. If lie wanted to know whether 
she wouhf do anythiug for kini, lier answer 
to that was—No. 

So Francis George Pcrcival Monke, heir 
of Hardington, lord *of the manor of Hard- 
ington, married Katie Proby, and took her 
hpme to a little six-roomed suburban villa, 
and went on toiling as a law^’er’s clerk. 
Went on toiling through the best years of 
his life. Went on toiling until four children 
liad been born to lum in the little six- 
roomed house. Went on toiling until the 
present life in its affectionate simplicity hod 
quite obliterated the hard lines of‘t)ie former 
celdljr ostentations life; went on “ toiling, 
rejoicing, sorrowing,” uulil he h»l neither 
hope nor anticipation in the ^gia^ificeut 
future which must come to him in the com¬ 
mon coune of nature. 

There is plenty of space for happiness In a 
six-roemed suburban villa, with a garden of 


ten feet sqnare—^t least so the life of Francis 
George Percivel Monke and Katie, his wife, 
testified. They had one eare^ and that was 
to give to their sons and danghten sdeh an 
education as would pass them forward in the 
world easily: this care was their only one. 
And they had one sorrow—Katie’s fimMwm 
died, and was laid to rest in Willinj^uMa 
churchyard. 

But Whatever their cares, whateva their 
sorrows, whatever their joys, they were all 
mutual, and served but to draw closer toge¬ 
ther the links of affection and friendship that 
united the husband and wife. Neither ever 
regretted for a moment any sacrifice that had 
to be made for the other’s selke. 


It is more than twenty years since the 
heir of Hardington and Katie were married. 
He has come to his kingdom at last, ripe iu 
age, ripe iu experience, and indifferent except 
to the best uses of his wealth, because he has 
learnt how little its superfluities can influence 
our actual happiness iu life. 

His mother said, before she died, that she 
forgave hi*n (forgave him what ?), and sent 
for him to’receive her blessing. Her son, 
who retained always his awe and respect for 
her, fancies himself the better for it—perhaps 
he is the better for it—1 would not like to 
think that any kin of mine could carry an 
enmity against me into the other world. 
Whatever our wrongs, whatever our griev¬ 
ances, surely wo can afford to lay them down 
with every other burden of life when we 
come to the grave-side 1 

Tliere is a different rale in Hardington 
now from that which prevailed there once. 
Nowhere has Che benefits of these times made ' 
itself more felt than there., 

ON THE GOLD COAST. 

I SIT hero, on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
weak and giddy from a long spell of fever, 
with no kind of solace unless I can derive it 
from the yells of fifty or sixty natives who 
are making “ custom on the beach. When a 
native dies all hiS or her friends and relatives 
assemble, armed ^th muskets, which they 
bung off as lon^ a^heir powder lastly yelling 
•it the time as only savage's can yell. They 
then collect money for the surviving widow 
or widower; the bereaved husband—although 
he may have llirce. or four other helps-meet 
for him—being considered equally worthy 
of commiseration wituT the wife. 

In tlie rainy season, when deaths are 
freipient, this is a custom which seems as 
though it'would never become obsolete. I 
press my hamV over my eyes and try to 
prepare for the bang-bang and the prolonged 
yow-ow-owi of these wretches. I try to keep 
back the savage thought — 1 might almost 
call it hope—that a musket will burst A 
musket bursts—one jtlways does burst—there 
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is a temporary hnbbub, but no one is hurt— 
nobody erer is hurt; ^en the baoging and 
'.howling is resumed, and 1 relapse into 
despondency. Or I drag myself to the window, 
from whence I get a ^impse of a great bare 
rock, rising sheer up out of the sea; and 1 
watch the long, heavy swell of the waves 
which set against it^ and then break and send 
up a mass of white glittering spray. But 
it makes one melancholy to watch that 
long, and it takes sway all the hope to 
see those bright drops tumble back again 
into the sullen* sea. It is impossible even 
to walk along the summit of it, and thence 
look towards England. 

Can I call this my life upon the Gold 
Coast 1 It is mere tropical vegetation. The 
power to move about, which is the distinc¬ 
tion of an animal, forsakes the European 
soon after he has landed on these shores. 
He feels all powers of will and thought 
exuding from his pores, and he becomes a 
sickly sponge glued to his rock. Brute nature 
here is gorgeous an£ powerful. She gets 
a mastery over the minus of Europeans, and 
asserts dominion over poor subjugated mau. 
Nobody who has once vegetateU in some 
remote English station or garrison of that 
belt of laud, known as the Gold Coast of 
tropical West Africa, can ever hear refer¬ 
ence to it without again seeing the white, 
glaring, scorching rocks and fiei-ysauds along 
the sea ; and, inland, the unbroken verdure, 
the eternal green of the monotonous sa¬ 
vannahs, and tho gi'eat tracts of impenetrable 
bush. He sees, again, the deltas of the many 
rivers—the rivers which wash down gold— 
teeming with life. The trunks of the man¬ 
groves which abound there are coated with 
oysters and land-crabs, and tlieir roots form 
a fantastic uet-v^’ork arching abovn the 
steaming slime and mud. All the birds Of 
the air seem to have taken up their abode 
here; but who will dare lift up the dark 
mantle of death that shrouds this jungle, or 
follow them iuto their pestilential dwelling- 
place ? 

And then the forests, and their over¬ 
whelming superabundance of life! They 
swarm with iSe parrots ‘and pain’oe^uets, 
screeching from every Ifcugh; the guinea- 
fowl wanders in flocia oi^niidreds, and lier 
plaintive cry resounds though the woods; 
the grouse and partridge, quail, turkey, wood¬ 
cock, snipe and plover, stork, crane, heron' 
and spoonbill, not as we kuov^ them, but in 
flocks of thousands and thousands, run 
Ij? through tho thick woods; fly aorpss the 
open, or wander by the banks of rivers and 
lakes. The kingfisher here puts on his most 
brilliant attii'e, and the weaver bird liangs i 
he^, JJrelty, fairy-like nest by a single long 
thread to the tip of a slender branch. Ante- i 
iopes gi'aze in herds with their Beutiuels on' 
the watch ; antelopes of all sizes, from Ijie 
delicate little creature, like a young kitten on 
long legs, to the liarte-b^at us big as an ox. ^ 


Lying in wait for their prey are patakoos—a 
kind of hyaena—leopards and chetahs. These 
forests, too, contain the army in obief of the 
moi^ey tribe; they, and the tree-oricket, 
mi&^ mght hideous in the woods, and they 
and tha pairots make day intolerable iu 
barracim and houses, and all kinds of habi¬ 
tations. ^ , 

« Eat whCn all this has been recalled,— ' 
animals and plants, forests of mighty bao¬ 
babs, date-pal&is and mahogany-trees, and 
enormous gtiasses with branching stems 
that cover boundless plains; even when we 
have given a moment of tender thought to 
tho star-apple and the cream fruit, the Gold 
Coast piu^ the paw-paw, the sour and 
sweet saps, the water-wine and, by all 
consent, most exquisite of earthly fruit, the 
mangoes, wo flud our recollection of the 
coast imperfect, if it is not blown across with 
the winds. Il^licre is tlie liarmatUu, dry and 
cold, which cracks our furniture, peels off the 
veneer of our English goods, and parches and 
cracks the very skin of our bodies; and there 
are the fierce tornado, and the sudden whirl¬ 
wind bursting ui>ou us with its electric 
crashes. 

No wonder tliat the European sinks op¬ 
pressed and overbunioned iu the whirl of life 
around him. The„very natives do! and they 
ought to be used to it. 

The natives stand in ignominious contrast 
to the overpowering wealth of the scenes in 
which they live; beneath tho blaze of tho 
fierce tropical sun, and through forests in 
which tho very trees arc gorgeously clothed 
with orchids heaped about in brilliant fes¬ 
toons. He bears on his head an earthen 
vessel of palra-oil, or carries two or three 
(piills of gold-dust, the result of his own 
industry iu washing the sand after the rains. 
His sole article of clothing is a Manchester 
romfll, or length of chequered cotton, girded 
round his loins. But be knows the value of 
his own merchandise, and of that for which 
he intends to exchange it. Ho is a bird by 
no means to be caught with chaff. He will 
not change hki palm-oil for a bunch of 
feathers, nor his gold for a string of beads; 
neither does ho affect any aHiclo of European 
clothing, nor hanker after any produce ofEuro- 
pcan civilisation. He wants rum, the strong, 

I coarse American rum, and he knows to a tea- 
spoonful hqw much he ought to get of it. He 
wants, iiom- time .to time, a new remfll, 

I also a cloth or blanket to throw over bis 
shoulders on state occasions, and a musket 
to ma'ke a row with, and fire off when he 
keeps custom. But he wonts no food, because 
the maize springs up for him almost without 
culUvatius, aud his women pound it 
betweeiLwo stoneet and add water to make 
a paste wlpch he calls kankee, and on this he 
gorges himself with great relish. Sometimes 
his soul lusteth for meat, and then the black 
; snails of the forest, as big as a fist, furnish 
i him with a soup of which palm-oii is also an 
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essential ingredient. The provident honae- 
wife threads these antdls on a bit of grass, 
and dries them in the sun, thus saving her 
lord and master from tlie toil of putting>ont 
his hand to take them. The long blach-haired 
monkey also provides him with a bdpiteous 
repast. 

Pity the sorrows of a Enropcan^’aveiling 
through tlie bush and partakmg % the bos* 
pitality (be will have to pay handsomely for 
it) of a native; when, as h delihacy re¬ 
served for him, there is fished up out of 
the big pot of soup a black diead with the lips 
drawn back, and* the white teeth grinning, 
and such a painful resemblance to tlie faces 
around him that, for a moment, he wonders 
which of the younger members of the family 
has been saci'ificed to the exigencies of tlie 
occasion. But he is reassured, and dis¬ 
covers that he is not eating man, but 
monkey. « 

The native of the (lold Coast has no desire 
to buy a bouse, nor to build a house, nor to 
live iu a house. He does not wish to add 
field to field, or to make a name iu the laud. 
His chief and only desire iu life seems to be 
to oat when he is hungry, to drink whenever 
he can, and to sleep in the interim. Ho has 
no anxiety for himself, and certainly none 
lor his onspriug; who have iieitlier to be 
tducated nor clothed; nor has he any mis¬ 
giving about their future prospects. They 
run about iu tlie hush if he lives iui.-md, or 
ho turns tiiem into the sea, if he lives on 
tlm.coast. You may watch them iu any num- 
,bw and of all ages, from two to twelve, 
diving and ducking under the waves, waiting 
for » nig one ; and then, on the crest of it, 
you sec t&e lavt? “ sliininu black bodies, tossed 
over and over and roitiisi and round, till, 
seieaming with pleasui-e, they are waslied up 
on the sand, like a tangle of tiiack seaweed. 
Then slowly, and with much inaiec, they 
unravel themselves and crawl back'S^o the 
water and continue this sport tlie whole^lay 
long, with the exception of the time occupied 
in consumiug huge lumps of kankeo brought 
to them by the mothers. •Tlie paternal 
domain is, lor tlie most part, a circular hut, 
under the mud-floor gf which tlie ancestors 
of the family have ^en buried for many 
geuerations. 

The Africitn of tlie Gold Coast is, in fact, 
a diihcult subject for us. Naturs bas pro¬ 
vided so bounteously for him, tliat wo cannot 
teach him to want nnytlung—^lie has got too 
much already—and then, also, we seem^to be 
not well able to get at him. * * • 

Wherever there are Englishmemtliere arc 
courts of justice, and whatever we may be, 
we certaiuly are representatives oftaw', tliat 
is, of a certain just measure of order.* Thus, 
although the Gold .Coast is not a oalony, but 
a settlement, anti the ISi'itish Government 
has no possessions, saving garrisons and 
fortifications; we need not be surprised at 
findiug that the great efibrt to civilise the 
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Africans of the coast' has apparently been 
made through the establishment of courts; in 
which English law is administered b;y English 
officers of justice, an fiir as is comjmtible with 
the institutions of the country ; and we hold 
DO insignificant position in the eyes of the 
natives; who will travel hundreds of miks 
to secure an adjustment of their quarrels % 
white men. 

All magistrates were formerly English, 
but now there are several native magistrates 
holding English commissions of the peace. 
Tlieir countrymen, however, hav^ not so 
much confidence iu them apparently as in the 
white men; or else white mqp have tradition 
in tlieir favour. 

The court-house is, in general, a rough but 
tolerably commodious stoue building. In the* 
interior is an arm-chair for the presiding 
officer of justice, surmounted by the royal 
arms carved iu oak. On e.ach side of this are 
hcnclies for the magistrates; and, to the left, 
sits the clerk of the court: often a mulatto, 
educated in England. *By his side is the . 
interpreter, an African, pure blooded. The 
box for tl\p jury is to the right of the 
magisterial benches. 

All cases are heard in the Fantee language 
(the Fantces are a coast tribe), and are inter¬ 
preted to the presiding magistrate or judicial 
assessor; even though both plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant can speak English. 'Whenaddressing 
the judge or any superior, the native lowers 
the cloth or blanket, woi'n on state occasions, 
from the leflb shoulder, baring bis breast. 
Questions of right to land, theft, or murdei-, 
form but a small proportion of those brought 
before our courts,; the majority liaviug re¬ 
ference to slaves, either held by right of 
ownership, or teini>orariIy as jiawns. The 
most embarrassing cases on which a magis¬ 
trate is called to adjudicate are those 
referring to matrimonial grievances ; for, the 
peculiar notions on the subject, enterUined 
by the parties concerned, and the extra- 
brdinary language in wliich these notious arc 
couched, often render the whole matter all 
but unintelligible. 

It is seldom Qiat tl\p persons about to 
appear in court have sufficieut confidence 
iu the iuterpreter, |b trust the statement of 
I their case with niim.^At least, I imagine that 
the invariable habit of going to a professed 
letter-writer in the village, originated in dis¬ 
trust. This letter-writer, a native, puts 
down, in whatd2iigli»h ho can, the facts com¬ 
municated to him, and thus a preliminaj|^ 
statenieHt, from both plaintiff and defendalH* 
reaches the presiding officer. 'What would 
any worshiutnl magistrate of the county of 
Middlesex say to the following epistle; 
an exact copy bf one now lying before . 
meJ—s ^ 

Sis,—I beg leave to acquaint your honour to say 
that wouldn't be no ofiences. 

The man whom called (iiioarkoo has hccu and took 
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njy water m ft wifb • '&nd in coii<c<in.enccfl wlien | 
«b« fot sicktiPM siireljr be never attended her. After ^ 
she died also lie did the eamo cendition. 

After we buried her, my wife gone' that part of 
Tillage, he call her and nar, “I mnat marry you!" 
Also he requite my young aistor, to marry both of 
them. 

So he lured my wife in his honso, and said that if 
you wouldn’t low [allow] her to marry Iter, ho must 
put her in Iron. ' 


The applicant here {rets into a inaze of dis¬ 
traction amidst* English pronouns, and had 
originally,written this sentence: “if you 
wouldn’t low me to marry you.” 

Surely he did thS same condition ! lie rrae put her 
in Iron four days, and also in Wood tlirce days. 

He never gave her something to cat or drinking. 
*Ood helped her to rclc.aso from this trouble; also lie 
took me to his house again, that if you wouldn’t low 
[allow] her to be kept there. 

Ho hogged her very severely; and then surely he 
did the same condition with the same floging very 
severely, and she got pains very had. After that she 
run away to Hush, six dajs. She never eat or drink¬ 
ing, and God help me to find tier, aud I run with her 
in tlio niglit to your court. 

Summon him! That I never sec eifl-h a thing in 
this woild. That a man married his sistei- 


This means the young sister of Kaninpah, I 
whom he wems quietly, and witliout oppo-| 
sition, to have taken possession of. 

-'and also take Brother in Law’s wife to married. 

Married both of tlir.iu ! This his iny case. 

I summon this Gentleman in Court. And iu so 
doing 1 shall bo greatly cunfriTcd upon. 

J am, sir. 

Your most obt. servt., 

• K.titvNran. 


The reader will notice that there are very 
few faults in orthography iu this letter; 
which is, in that respect, ^uite an average 
production. The handwriting, too, is alw.ays 
remarkably clear and good. Ou tlie whole, 
therefore, Mr. Kaninpah states his griev¬ 
ances in a very intelligible m.aiiner, and 
considering the peculiar method'of eourting, 
adopted by Groarkoo, it can scarcely be 
wondered that^rs. Karun])ah objected to it, 
and refused to M lured away from her hus- 
liand. The phrases, ‘•'^od helped her to 
release,” and “ God help me to find her,” are 
not to be taken as evidence of the Christianity 
of the plaintiff They*are merely forms used 
by the writer. 

The opening sentence, “I beg leave to ac- 
Ijuaint your honour tij say that wouldn’t be no 
Spences,” is a preliminary civility which 
reminds one of a bow from an Irish lieggar, 
who flourishes the phantom of^a hat. The 
phrase is inuch varied, and sliows consider¬ 
able versatility in the writ^. It sometimes 
.appears thus; “ With much glad of to re¬ 
ining you; to know,” or ‘Having the 
of stating yon; to say,” or, “ With 
much melancholy of to remitting you this my 
humble request.” , I 


Occasionally, however, a writer goes 
stra^bt to the point as in the following:— 

Sia,—1 beg to call your attention abent the Ceeda 
Trees^between me and' Mr. John Tandow. 

The n^er would naturally conclude, from 
this commencement, that the writer was 
about to cpmpladn of some obstruction which i 
{irevented «im from getting so good a view of 
the person referred to as Mr. John Tandow, 
as his &ffectidh for that intelligent native 
led him to desire. But, in the next few lines, 
he puts forth a claim for remuneration for 
the said trees, which appear to have been grow¬ 
ing on his laud, and were ent down, carried 
away, and “sawerd up” by the said John 
Tandow. 

The plaintiff Lnacoo Praoe, doscribos him¬ 
self as iu “ a state of crip]>le,” and yet winds 
up with a petition for security, and an order, 
aud a day, <vi which he may “settle” Mr. 
John Tandow; but, as his petition appears to 
have been granted, it seems probable that his 
intentions were not so aangumary os the con¬ 
cluding phrase, “give me a day to settle him,” 
would lead us to imagine. 

In general we find nothing more demon¬ 
strative than" yours truly ” or your “ obedient 
servant ” at the termination of a letter of 
grievances ; sometimes, however, there is an 
appeal for sympathy or help, as in this:— 

Iict not yotiT poor aervaat's aolicitationa be in vain, 
but let it be cATectual. 

With wh.at an artful piece of flattery does 
Eccuah Abbooayuah clo.se her case! 

But be don’t know that our protector [is] like you; 
you will not hear it. 

This is your poor maid servant’s request and her 
wishes. 

Another lady who has got into trouble 
concludes with— 

This is my statement. 

Sir, your Honour, 

I liave the hononr. 

My dear Sir, 

“Yours obedient poor woman, 

Accoosh AavBAPniR. 

The women who make their appearance in 
court are sometimes slaves and pawns; but, 
more frequently, they apjiear under some¬ 
what peculiar circumstances The natives . 
have a custom by which the family of a man 
or woman who has died through the instru¬ 
mentality of another, can claim to hold him 
or ■ Her as - a slave, nnlees redeemed by 
the payment of so many ounces of gold- 
dust Bat it happens vei^ seldom indeed 
that on^ native murders another; the ordi¬ 
nary t^minatiou of a violent quarrel in 
AfricaTbeing not a murder but a suicide. For 
example, two women—for the women mostly 
originate these quarrels, though a man may 
afterwards saoritice himself — quarrel, over¬ 
whelm one another with invectives and 
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reproach. She, who is first compelled to give 
in, retires deeply mortified, and most probably 
starts away to the bush and hangs herself. 
Suicide in Africa is chiefly by faansingand 
the native always leaves home, gon ifito the 
bush, and often passes two or^thrje days in 
profound melancholy before commission of 
the fatal act. The friends* of the deceased, 
upon this, claim the adversary as a slave, aid 
sometimes her family also, afi an iiylemnifica- 
tion for the loss which they have sustained. 
A tolerably complicated case* of this kind is 
now before me : * 

Two women* quarrel; ono hangs herself 
and, upon this, her husband claims the other, 
Accooah ; whom, together with her mother, 
be seizes and treats much in the same way 
that Mr. (Iroarkoo treiiled Mra. Karnnpah. 
In order to release them, Accooah’s uncle 
pays the ransom demanded—a certain num¬ 
ber of ounces of gold-dust—and then ensues 
a quarrel between Accooah’s brother and 
the widower. 

The consequence of this second quarrel 
is, that Accooah’s brother hangs himself. 
Thereupon her uncle claims the widower and 
all Lis family ; demanding, as the alternative, 
a much Larger number of ounces of gold as a 
ransom, than he had paid for Accooaii, which 
is duly given to him. But tho widower is 
advised to take the case into an English 
court, and there it is decided that, as the 
man hanged himself, no one is guilty of mur¬ 
der ; and, as he took his own life away, his 
own friends must be the sufferers by his loss. 
With much difficulty and very unwillingly, 
Accooah’s uncle is compelled to restore the 
gold-dust he had received. 

After this, Accooah appeals against the 
widower, demanding the return of tlic 
money paid for her and her mother. A 
judgment is given in her favour. I believe 
that AccooaU’s female adversary, and her 
brother, chose suicide as the amplest means 
of revenge they had in their power; knowing 
that it would be certain to entail great suffer- 
iog on their opponents. .4"’'^ I believe this 
to the motive that animates suicides in 
Africa in all similar cases; so that doubtless 
ibe decisions in onr courts, unfavourable to 
the pretensions of the family of the decemed 
person, will put a check to this crime. 

Tlie letters referring to AecooaL’s case are 
-80 long, the sentences so involved, and the 
statements often so unifitelligible to ordinary 
readers, that it would be useless to insert 
them entire ; but one extract—a final appeal 
-*-1 cannot refrain from plac^to before the 
reader in Accooah’s own words.\’hronghout, 
she endeavours to defend herse¥ from the 
charge of having caused the death of her 
opponent, pleads at last her inab^ity, as a 
woman, to do or say anything injurious, with 
charming naively 

So I, poor woman, am not able to kill any one in 
the world at all. But the «aid Luerrah said that 1 
make his wife hanged herseif. * ' 


So long as [because] I qoarrol with her, I make her 
hanged herself! throogh this he churned poor woman 
3. So 1 am woman, I could not say anything, so I 
brought him before von to aek him the reason for 
your servant, for I swore that I could not able to do 
tills. 

All this time ho can not liear me, so I said : Well, 

I am woman. 1 got nothing to say; but we all nndcr 
Qiieon. I must summon you, and hear what they 
say firs^ hut I could not allow you to take me 3 for 
notliing. 

In spite of the adminisbration of English 
justice (rough and informal as ij) necessarily 
is), never, I suppose, has so small a result 
been seen in the way qf actual good to 
any people as we see at once when we 
reflect on the number of Euglish stations and 
Dutch stations; of Danish and French, and 
Spanish stations that have existed on the 
Gold Coast for the last two hundred years. 
Of course those who are brought into 
actual and immediate contact with Euro¬ 
peans ai'e more or less affected by it, but not 
always for good. Also, the small class of 
dealers who spring up round the stations, 
and the 4^frican merchants arc, some of them, 
as civilised—if not more so—than those with 
whom they trade. Ent the number of these 
compared to that of all the inhabitants of 
the coast is so Bm.all, that it is impossible 
to estimate the proportion one bears to the 
other. 

No doubt this is partly to be attributed ' 
to diificulties inherent in dealing with the 
African; but 1 believe that it is chiefly 
owing to Europeans themselves. The fact is, 
that we Europeans who go to tlie Gold Coast 
do not go to work, that is, to do real, honest, 
downright hard work. We do not go to 
colonise. We never settle there, or take out 
wives and children and servants. We do 
not encumber ourselves with philanthropic 
motives or aims. We go because we ex- 
I poet to m.ake money fast in some way or 
other; and, when we get out and find no 
society, and not much practical work or 
possibility of work, all our fine feelings (if we 
ever hau them) odze out of us. The first half- 
dozen attacks (»f fevej demoralise us; and, 
like the natives, yp live to eat, to drink, and 
to sleep. , / 
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Wk were by no means generally popular 
at Small portr 

The “we” in theiabove sentence means 
my Mlf-brothor, James Chowler, our dear 
friend Purkis, and myself. . 

Yet, were there justice at watering- 
places, we should have been not only popular 
but gratefully beloved 5 seeing that we fur¬ 
nished to Uie small community assembled at 
this small place a theme for gosedp and 
speculation, and, what was more valuable 
still, not a little vituperation and scandal. 

What call had the like of us to go and set 
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ourselves up in opposition to the prsctiees of 
everybody else in the plnce ?"“that vr&s wh&t 
Mrs, Prowles, of the liibrary (that library to 
which we did not subscribe) would like to 
' know. 

Other people lived in the terraces facing 
the sea. Why did we go and poke ourselves 
up in a little house at the back of the town, 
for which we paid just as much as we diould 
Lave done for one on the Parade. I 

My dear, half'brother, Cho wler, is a thonght- 
ful man, and a ctftdious. He is engaged on 
the fifth volume of his well-known work on 
tlie habits of the shrimp, including an argu¬ 
ment as to the ptecise nature of the jelly¬ 
fish and its claims to rank rather among the 
brachiopodous molluscs, than the lammarife- 
rouB zoophytes of the British Islands. Natu¬ 
rally enough he wishes to investigate this sub¬ 
ject in quiet and retirement. So going down 
to Smallport to reconnoitre before bo finally 
settles himself he note.s that at the houses on 
the Parade facing thib sea the noises cease 
not. He notes that the alternate dirge 
and polka of the brazen baud is closely 
followed by the itinerant organ, wkich again 
is relieved by the wandering minstrel of 
the Tyrol, and anon by the sei'enadcr of 
Ethiop. 

Examining the back regions of the town, 
my half-brother, Ohowler — my name is 
Trotter; and as we often speak of each 
other as brothers, dropping the objectionable 
wonl “ halfMi's. Prowles,^of the Library, 
is much mystified as to our relationship— 
my dear brother, I say, wandering about the 
town in search of a quiet spot, comes upon a 
little row of four houses called Prospect Place, 
and looking on the dead wall ^ the kick of 
the brewery. And here, in parenthesis, the 
author of these pages would wish to adver¬ 
tise .and proclaim his desire to be put in 
instant commimication with any person or 
persons who do at tliis present time know, or 
over liavo known, of any row or rows of 
houses, or tenements bearing the name of 
Prospect Place, and bavin" any prospect 
whatsoever. Prospect Place looked out, then, 
on the back of tllb brewery f imt it was quiet 
—and that was why we di^ not live like other 
people, on the Marine Paiwle,! 

“ Why didn’t wfe take onr meals at the 
times when other people did 1" 

For, bless your heart, not only when we 
dined was known, but everything that we 
had, and a great deal that vfe hadn’t, for 
dinner. Ami when odr dear friend Purkis, 
with his usual tlioughtful kindness, brought 
us down a present of a delicious haunch of 
venison—imd we are ready for another, dear 
Purkis, when convenient—it yas known all 
over the town directly, tUo'Ugh bow they 
found it out, I can’t imagine. J am sure 
there wjis no smell to speak of till the day 
we had the last hash, and the Smallpdrt 
public knew all about it three days before 
that. 


“Why didn't we take onr meals at the 
times when other people did I” 

Everybody at Smallport dined in the 
middle of the day'; and so did wo—once. 
And wlJy liid we not continue the practice 1 
Because if is not good, ’dear sir, to rise from 
a meal at which you have only drank your 
pint of bitt^ ale,* and your two glasses of 
the standarif or natural sherry, feming in it 
giddy state^ of in/:oxicntioD, and unfit for the 
rest of the* day for any of the oidinary occu- 
! pations of humanity. Because it is not good 
to flush across the *bridge of the nose—an 
invariable result of dining iothe middle ot 
the day—and to feel coarse and brutal, and 
criminal. For the present writer is of 
opinion that a distinct tendency to great 
crimes is developed by early dinneri^ and 
that about two honi's after such meals no 
act of villany is either surprising or blame¬ 
worthy. « 

“ Why didn’t we dine in the middle of the 
day ?” 

Does the reader wish for more reasons ? 

Is it good to feel at half-past four that life i» 
a burden t Go to! Is it good to remember 
at six, that now, if we bad not dined at half- 
past one, wc should be sitting down to a 
sociable and elegant repast; and with such 
a recollection strong upon one, to approach a 
board spread with tea-things and new broad 
and tO])id butter, and ignoble shrimps 1 Go 
to! Is it good feeling exhausted at ten at 
night, to send oat in desperation for a lobster, 
ckiug out the meal with cucumber and 
j toasted clicoso ? Go to! 'is it good, dear sir, 

[ of my soul, for me to go to bed -on these 
I things, and at one in the morning to dream 
jtbat I have murdered Purkis; that I am 
ordered for execution without so much as a 
trial; that a file of soldiers is drawu out 
with their muskets pointed dead at me, that 
these engines of desfruction go off, that my 
head explodes, and that I start up in bed 
with the crash, expecting to find my brains 
upon the pillow ; are these things good, and | 
shall I again be found dining in the middle 
of the day ? No, dear sir, I think not: not 
if I know it. 

Again, the determination taken by my 
half-brother Chowler, and our friend Purkis, 
to hire a lugger and to make in it the cruise 
to Dunkerque and back (an account of which 
cruise will,*!^ the bye, bo found in another 
portion of this journal), — this haimless 
intention of theirs was commented upon as a 
sulky and supercilious proceeding, and made 
a ground orf-bjection against us. 

It was B^me time after the conclusion of 
that mem*able adventure, that I was stand¬ 
ing one )cut afternoon on the little pier at 
Smallpcyrt, which (the qualities I have men¬ 
tioned exempted) is as jileasant a little sea¬ 
side village as you will mfeet with; I was 
standing at the end of the little jetty, and 
looking into the clear green water, when I 
suddelily found myself suiTounded by a party, 
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consisting of five or six growing lads, or 
yonng men, as they would perhaps have 
destribeJ thnmselves, and a young lady, TJie 
yonng men belonged to a clans which it is 
pleasant to think is pretty largely repre¬ 
sented in this country. 'ITiey we* ^gh- 
spiritcd, healthy lads, who were eitfer just 
finishing their career at a public smiool, or 
about to enter the lists at & uul^rsity, A 
Jiappy time indeed; when the ymingster i* 
freed from the more oppressive thraldom of 
school-life; when he is enmncfpated from the 
restraints and punishments which trouble 
the boy, and has not yet entered on the 
responsibilities and anxieties which the world 
lias in store for the man. Who that has 
spent half an hour in the (llu'istchnrch 
meadow, or the playing-fields at Eaton, and 
seen a liaiulful of these young fellows hurry¬ 
ing off to tlieir boats or their cricket-prac¬ 
tice, lias not envied them, and at the same 
time rejoiced to sec their healtli,and strength, 
their manly looks, and rampant spirits ? 

The gro ip wliich surroanded me, consisted 
of half-ardozen of such youngsters as I have 
described, and a young lady, unmistakably 
the sister of at least two of the number. 
They wore all talking eagerly about a cricket- 
match which they were evidently much 
interested in, .*ii)(l which, it appeared, was 
shortly to come off. No^ did this suhject 
appear to be in any way an unattractive one 
in the eyes of the young lady who accom- 
{lanicd them. Ou the contrary, she was dis¬ 
cussing it (^nite as earnestly as her brothers 
or their friends, and seemed as happy and 
excited in looking forward to it as they. 

She was an exceedingly handsome and 
brilliant creature, wiih dark and flashing 
eyes, and a com]>lcxiou glowing with health 
and animation.* The family to which she 
belonged was a large one, with a stout and 
somewhat irritable-looking old Indian colonel 
at the head of it. They were not inhabitants 
of Smallport, but lived in a large house 
which, inclosed in its own grounds, stood 
upon the cliff by itself, about a couple of 
miles from the town. I had often, however, 
seen the young lady about the place, and liad 
as often wished for some opjiortuiiity of 
getting acquainted with her family, that I 
might be able to see more of her, • Let the 
reiuler judge, then, of my sensations, when 
one of her mothers, turning amldouly to me, 
and apologising for addressing a stranger, 
told me that they were getting np a cricket- 
match in which they were going to play 
against the neighbouring town of Stumpton 
and that if I was a cricketer, shotiid be 
very happy if I would join th(^ Let the 
reader, 1 say, judge of my seiisatioM and pity 
them, when I was obliged to own tli^t I knew 
nothing of the game, and to decline this most 
attractive invitation. * 

The young fellow bowed, and, as the boat 
for which the party was waiting was now 
ready, they pushed o^ and I was left to 


ruminate on my defective educaUon, to wish 
that I had been brought np at a public 
school, and to speculate on all impossible 
schemes for recovering the opportunity I 
had just lost, such as rusliing up instantly to 
Loudon by express-train, fiinging myself at 
the feet of the illustrious Tilcn or the distin¬ 
guished Lillywhite, as the case might be, and 
imploring such an immediate initiation in 
the mysteries of cricket as should make me 
an able professor in two days, which was the 
time yet -left before the day of the great 
Smallport match. , 

From such speculations as these 1 got, 
being iii a thoughtful mood, to others still 
more wild and extravagant. I pictured to 
myself the delicious career ^f a sort of ad¬ 
mirable (Jrichton who could do everything ; 

I or, still more attractive, that of ono of those 
impossible heroes who are to bo met with in 
the pages of French romance, who never 
have a failure, are never at a loas, never in a 
huiTy, still less in a jierspiralion ; who are 
never hungry, never thirsty, never sleepy, 
never, in short, snbject’to any human weak- 
j ness; and the most perfect specimen of 
whom is to 1^ found in the immortal pages 
which reeSrd the history of the Count de 
Monte-Cristo. 

This subject proved in my present con¬ 
dition of recent failure so attractive to me 
tliat I abandoned myself by degrees utterly 
to its influence, though somehow or other, I 
suppose from my being at the sea-side, it 
took always something of a watering-place 
asjiect. 

I pictured, then, to myself this Smallport 
Monte-Cristo, leaning .as I had done .against 
the wood-work of the pier. I saw before mo 
his synimetsicql figure and countenance, pale 
as marble (catch him with his nose burnt by 
the sun to a bright crimson as mine was). 
The group which had approached me ad¬ 
vances towards him, ;ind the brother of the 
young lady with the flashing eyes addresses 
him; 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir, but are yoq, at 
all !t cricket-player 1” 

“ Yes ! I play a little.” 

“ We arc getting up a match against the 
neighbouring town of Stumpton; we have 
not made np our gjfeven yet, .and should be 
very glad it yoff would joiq us.” 

” When do you play 

“ On Saturday next” 

“ The place, and hour ?” 

“ ITie crickftt-grouud is at Stumpton. Any 
one there will direct ypu to it. We meet at 
half-past ten.” 

Mouto-Cristo draws from his pocket a set 
of tablets, which he consults, muttering to 
himself the* while: 

“ Ou Saturday^ and to-day is Wednesday- 
let mo think. This evening at six my screw 
yacht—Califis at eight—special train to Psiris 
—Lyons—Marseilles—midnight on ITiursday 
ha!—and Clothilde !—yes ; it can be done. 
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Saturday, at half-past tou, too—let me thihlc 
ngi\in—uiue—tell—half-paat ten—twenty-five 
—twenty— fifteeii—foiirteen." 

He clanees once at the yonng lady with 
the fiasliing eyes, and seems decided. 

“ Sir,” ha says to her brother, “ you may 
count upon me on Saturday; bnt^ 1 regret to 
say that, as I have businesB at Marseilles 
between this and then, it will be unfortunately 
fourteen minutes to eleven before 1 can be 
on the fidd.” 

“ That will be in excellent time,” replies 
the youth, “ we are happy to have secured 
your assistance.*’ 

They bt>w—Monte-Cnsto raises bis bat 
in acknowledgment of the flashing beauty, 
and the interview terminates. The cricket¬ 
ing party whisjjer to eiioh other in evident 
astouishmeut as they go to their boat; and 
once, as she enters it, tlie young lady looks 
round at the figure of the impassible stranger. 
He has not mtered his position, except to 
make a further entry in his tablets. 

The day which is to decide the long-vexed 
question, whether Stvmpton or Smallport is 
to stand highest in the cricketing world, is as 
fine a day as heart could desire^ The players 
are on the ground at an early hour. The 
preliminaries are arranged, and the Stump- 
tonians are to have the first innings. Every¬ 
body has arrived, with the exception of the 
stranger, whose black servant, Ben Ztue 
Cullas, is standing at the entrance to the 
field, on the look out for his master. Sud¬ 
denly he makes a signal of silence to the ex¬ 
pectant cricketers, who are gathered round— 
and flings himself down with his ear to the 
ground. 

“My master is at hand,” he says, as he 
rises. “ I know the soubd ^o^ the Black 
Eagle’s hoo&.” And sure' 'enough in a 
moment more, a man on a coal-black horse, 
covered with foam, is seen advancing towards 
them at full gallop. In another instant 
he is in the midst of them. It is tho 
stranger. 

“.Gentlemen,” he says, as he calmly dis- 
•mounts, gives the bridle to bis' attendant, 
and taking off a light paletot, discovers him¬ 
self in fuU cricketer’s costume, “ Gentlemen, 
I trust I have not k^t you* wmting.'’ 

A fat Stumptouian hen. looks at his watch. 

“ May 1 ask the time, err) continues the 
count, 

“It wants, sir,” replies he of Stumpton, 
“just fourteen minutes to eleven.” 

'ibe game commences, and the Stump- 
touiaus score well. They score, indeed, so 
well, that when their innings is oger, the 
Smallport faction exchange glances of mute 
despair, as they proceed to the tent where 
a Bulwtantial luncheon is spread. The Small- 
pen-t innings is to succeed win meal, to which 
by-the-way, both sides may be observed to 
do ample justice, with the exception of tho 
stranger, who refuses all refreshment except 
what may be afforded by a nobly-jewelled 


hookah, and a few drops of a rose-coloured 
liquid which Ben Zine Gollos pours out of a 
small golden bottle which he carries with 
him. 

Ibere is a new feature in the oricket-field 
whe^ they return to it; a little mite of a 
pony-clnise, with a light wilful-looking pony, 
which file young lady with the flashing eyes 
has drived over, that she may see the eon- 
4 ‘lasion of t he game. 

The Smallport innings begins at once, bnt 
it does < not prosper. There is something 
about the vnay in which the first two or 
threo batsmen get put out which seems to 
daunt and discourage theix successors. The 
losin" game is ever a difficult one, and tlio 
Smallport score is no less than one hundred 
and fifty runs behind that' of Stumptou, 
when the stran^r and the batsman who 
goes in wi^ him, and who are the last 
players on the Smallport side, advance to the 
wickets. 

As they appi’oach them, the youngster j 
who first invited the count to join tlic j 
matcli, comes up to him, and him 

rather anxiously, what sort of a player he is. 

“I used to play tolerably as a boy,” is 
the stranger’s answer, as he places himself 
before the stumps. 

The batsman who is to ofilciate at the 
other wicket, now crosses over, and addresses 
the stranger. “Don’t you think,” he says, 

“ that wc had better give it up ? The odds 
are bo absurdly against us.” 

“ By no means,” replies the Count; “ per¬ 
mit me, however, to suggest a course which 
you may, perhaps, as our innings advances, 
see to be a judicious one;—it u this, that 
you should play a very cautious game, keep¬ 
ing before you always the one object of 
remaining in. You may ^eave, sir, the 
striking of the l>all to me.” 

There seemed to be something about this 
innings, which, hopeless os it appeared, ex- j 
cited yet great interest in the bystanders. . 
But when tlio first few balls had been played, 
and some admirable strokes on the part of 
the strange cricketer had shown him to be an 
able performer^ the attention to the play 
became keener still, and the game was 
watched with eagerness. How was that 
eagerness quickened when his single score 
had attained to fifty, and still he showed no 
symptoms of fatigue or flagging ener^. Just 
Heaven! how they tried to get him ont. 
Fielders were sent tp the particular parts of 
the ground across which he was observed to 
sfi’ike the ball the oftenest, and at the next 
stroked it w^d fly over the very spot from 
which thej^a on tho look-out had been 
2 'emoved. adhere was no fatiguing him. Once, 
and oncejottly, did he cause a moment’s 
delay in the nroceediugs; it was to caution 
the brofhqr W the young lady with the flash¬ 
ing eyes, that bis sister had, in her interest 
in the game, driven imprudently near to the 
players. 
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What are words to teU of the wild excite- 
meat with wluch this extraordiuary scene 
was watched when the oount’s single score 
had reached and passed a hundred. The 
applause and clappuig of hand% with which' 
hu earlier successes bad been greettd^ere 
no longer heard. No sound broke lie still¬ 
ness, save ^e crash of the ball against the 
Btiauger’s bat. Not a man u^as imhe tent; 
not one seated on the grass, or propjied upoi^ 
a bat. iUl were standing in attitudes of 
eager self-forgetfulness, and the cigars in the 
lips of the non-players went*out inconti¬ 
nently. As for the young lady with the flashing 
eyes, that prettieyt of girls drove into places 
of such danger in her admiration of this 
triumpliant play, that the game, as we have 
seen, was arrest^ that she might be cau¬ 
tioned, and even the wilful pony shook his 
mane at her in remonstrance, as she urged 
him on. « 

i A long, low murmur, succeedpd by a dead 
!: silence, marked the moment when, at the 
!' conclusion of the hundred and flfty-flrst run 
\ of the stranger’s score the game might bo 
considered over. 

That silence was broken by tbe palm tones 
of the count’s voice, as, turning to the 
umpire, he quietly olraerved, “I think, sir, 
that since the match was limited to one day’s 
play, and it is now drawing towards evening, 
the game may be considered over.” 

A deafening cheer from both sides followed 
this remark, and in another moment the 
stranger was surrounded by cricketers eagerly 
inquiring what matches he had previously 
j been engaged in—where he had chiefly prac- 
1 Used—whttt was the secret of his success, and 
I a hundred other questions. 

“ You will allow me to introduce you to 
my sister,” said the young man, who was his 
first acquaint:uice. “ She is anxious to 
! thank you for saving the credit of Small- 
I port.” 

I “In one moment,” was the stranger’s 
i answer, as, entering the teu^ be called to his 
i black attendant, and, quietly seating himself, 
j uttered these remarkable words: “ Sprinkle 
! me,” said the Smallport ^lonte - Cristo, 
“sprinkle me with Ban de Cologne. 1 was 
smoking this ipoming.” 

He was obeyed, and instantly patting his 
arm in that of his young acquaintance, they 
advanced together to the pony-chaise. The 
. young lady who occupied it seeiyed, for so 
high-spirited a girl, much,embarras8ed in the 
presence of the stranger. Her glance quailed 
before his, and her gauntleted hands played 
nervously with the white leatheivf tholroins 
as she congratulated him on hiByti-iumpb, 
and invited him to make one attm dinner 
which was to take place that evenil|g at her 
father’s house, and at which moat of 4he 
cricketen were to be present. Sfafft' (vsdeluded 
by assuring him that she was quite -oertain 
it would give her papa great pleasure toj 
make the count’s acquainttmee. ' 


“Not more pleasure than it would give to 
me,” replied the stranger, “ but, most xmfortu* 
uately I am compelled to return at once to Mar- 
seilles and thence to proceed to Bome^ where 
1 have an appointment with the Pope. My 
yacht is even now waiting for me, and I murt 
be on board of her without delay. In about 
a week, however, I propose to be again at 
Smallport to make a somewhat longer stay, 
when I shall, 1 trust, have the honour of re¬ 
newing this acquaintance. Meantime, permit 
me to exjiress my regret that I am thus hastily 
called away, and to you, sir ’’^(turning to UiO 
brother), “my thaitks for an introduction, 
which every one who sees this yftung lady 
must desire,” 

He just touched her gauntlet with his un¬ 
gloved hand, and, bowing to the assembled 
cricketers as he got into the saddle, was out 
of sight in a moment. 

It happens tliat the day of the count's 
return to Smallport is that of the regatta, 
which is got up annually at the little town, 
and his beantifnl yaclit. La Mutine, is no 
sooner seen laying-to jhst outside the little 
bay, than a deputation puts off to beg his 
support of the regatta by a trifling subiMrip- 
tiou. WitlTout glancing at tbe sums already 
subscribed by the local potentates, the most 
lil>eral of whom has put down flve ponnds, 
the count takes a pen and carelessly writes-— 

A Stranger, £100. 

Everything he does is on this scale. At 
mid-day he invites the young lady with the 
flasliiug eyes, and all her family, on board 
his yacht; and there is an apartment more 
like a lady’s boudoir than the cabin of a 
vessel. A luncheon is put before them, con¬ 
sisting of delicacies, which would be considered 
extraordinary eyen on shore, and displaying 
the most perfect refinenmnt in their cookery, 
while with the fruits which follow is served an 
abundant supply of cream, drawn from a 
purely bred Alderney, with a face as beaiitiful 
as a deer’s, which lives in a small Swiss 
' clAlet built upon the deck. The young lady 
Laving expressed a desire to kiss this favoured 
beast, it is ft)nnd the next mprning in her 
father’s stable with a note, begging the 
Colonel to allow hj^s danditer to accept this 
trifling present. The md officer’s remon¬ 
strances at deprivingthe count of so valuable 
an animal, are ftiet'uy the ftranger with the 
calm assurance, that he has a hundred more 
on one of his farms at ‘Alderney, and that he 
can easily supply the loss the next time he is 
passing that island in his yacht. Bntweare 
getting on too fast. Before the party leaves 
the vcBSfd the stranger intimates, that he baa 
a favour to ask, and one which, great as it is, 
he yet Irnsts may not be denied him. He is 
dissatisfied, he says, with the present figure¬ 
head of his yacht, %ad the request he is about 
to make, is that the young lady who has done 
him the honohr of coming on board his vessel j 
that day, would consent to sit for a new one ' 
to his irieitd M—% And he mentions 
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tbe name of the most eminent sculptor of who has listened to the count’s directions 

tha day. with open eyes and a fallen jaw ; “ are you 

Everything prospers with the Smallport aware that the Goodwin is twelve miles off 1” 
Monte-Oristo. The party on coming on shore “ Sir,” replies the stranger, “ I think you 
find that universal regret is being expressed are mistaken. The distance to the Goodwin 
that there are no fireworks to be got with Sano^ k exactly eleveu miles and three* 
which to couclvide the day’s amusements. In quartern” 

an hour printed hand-bills are in circulation Monte-Cristo retires, and a few minutes 
requesting the company to be on the Espla- afterwardi is seen to enter his private bath- 
nane at eight o’clock, and to direct Jheir at- iag-machiae—superb vehicle, drawn by 
tention towards the centre of the little bay four highly-trained horses. The Indian ser- 
which that promenade surrounds. At the vaut mounts td his station, and seizing the 
hour named, a^ter a magnificent display of reins they descend the sands—the tide being 

fireworks from on board, the yacht appears now out—at full •gallop into the sea. The 

j decorated* with myriads of lights following machine wheels round. Tho door is fluug 
the lines of her rigging. In the dai'kness open, and the figure of the Count, attiied in 
which surrounds her, she appeal's to bo out- a crimson dress of spun silk, leaving the ams 
lined in fire. and feet bare, plunges into the sea. Once ho 

“ It was an idea of my Indian servant,” turns his back and waves his hand in fare- 
remarks the count carelessly, in answer to well to Smallport, and then addresses himself 
the hurst of adihiratioB which this beautiful in earnest to his colossal «undertaking, 
sight calls forth. “ He is an ingenious fellow Eagerly is hi$ diminishing figure watched as 
enougli.” hia incredibly rapid progress removes him 

But perhaps the most effective thing of all farther and farther from the shore, till at 
was the manner of tile count’s departure. last scarcely more than a speck is visible 
A group of the principal inhabitants of mounting at intervals on the crests of the 
Smallport was assembled one morning on the waves. The speck gels smaller and smaller, 
pier, watching (as is the manner dt those who till—till * * * 

frequent w.atering-places) the leathers in the “ My dear fellow, what in tho world are 
bay. The jetty at this little town is admi- you about—^you’ve been sitting for two tnor- 
rably adapted for this purpose, seeing that it tal hours without /noving, on the end of the 
curves round in front of the beach enclosing \ pier ? We have been watching you from the 
the water in which those who are bathing, i cliff where we have been walking, and won- 
frolic, almost in a circle, so that the amateurs dering what could possibly be the matter 
who muster here in conshlcrable force, can witli you 1 ” 

examine the bathers in great comfort. From It was the voice of my half-brother which 
this spot also Paterfamilias can superintend thus recalled me so suddenly to ray senses, j 

the ablutions of his family, giving directions And as we walked back, arm in arm, to j 

in a loud and rich tone of voice. dinner, I explained to him as well as I could J 

“ Emily, go out of the wat^r at once, you the subject of my day-dream. |j 

are staying in too long—Kate, where is your “ I was thinking,” 1 said, “ of tlie prodigious I 
bathing-cap ? go back into the .machine and successes that might be achieved iiere by a 
put it on immediately.” sort of watering-place Monte-Cri.slo.” 

His little boys will next occupy his atten- -- 1 -- 

|j tion, and lie will give the benefit of his re- AMATEUR HOESE-TEAINING. 

marks to the bathing-woman who has them - i| 

in hand. The history of horse-tamers past and pro- | 

“ Mrs. Sw.asher,” he will say to this func- sent formed the subject of a Household j 
tionary, who is struggling with a skinny and Words paper.** While tiiat .article was in tbe 
timorous youngster^ “ Mrs. Swasher, I beg press the outlines of Mr. Earey’s method of 
that you will get^hat boy’s head under water dealing with violent horses and taming colts 
directly—I am quite sdije that Tommy has became known through a pamphlet which he 
not been ducke^ his back'is as dry as a i printed for the use of hia pupils in Ohio, long 
I hone.” before he dreamed of becoming the lion of a 

It was at the moraeit when scenes of this London season; and, from internal evidence, . 
and the like interesting kind were going on we should nay, before he was himself fully 
that , the figure of the count, was observed aware of the importance of tlie fii-st process 
sauntering slowly to the end of the pier, which applies to all the animals that came 
Taking one rapid glance at tho water, he undel- his lands as tbe first and principal 
turns to his soi-vant, and says: lesson of jfccility, 

“ Let ray crimson silk swimming dress be The fiat which established Mr. Earey’s 
in read'mess. I shall swim this‘morning to repatati(|n in London, and brought crowds 
Goodwin Sands, You ibay in two hours bf the highest rank ami most extensive 
from tlie time of ray departure start with the crinolifiei as humble suppliants to be per- 
yacht and meet inu there, I sMbll take lun- mitted to enter the school in the back alums 

uheou on bo.ai'd at three o’clock precisely.” - - 

“ Are you aware, sir,” says FalerfamUia^, 


Page 82 of tho iiroseut voluma. 
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of Belgravia, was the conquest of Cruiser, the 
man-eating stallion. But this was not the 
foundation on which his future reputation as 
a reformer of our system of horse-traini^ will 
rest. It was a case of taming, not training ; 
and, in taming, we have authentic accounts of 
the wonderful power of individual cou togife and 
skill from the tinie of Alexander ana Buce- 
IthaluB to the mad parson Harvey, who would 
go into the den of the most, vici< lus stallior^ 
alive, and bring him out quiet as alamb after 
a short interview. • , 

Dan Sullivan’s lessons to King Pepin, the 
Irish racehorse, were quije as effective as 
Barey’s lessons to Cruiser, if not more so. 
But there arc very few King Pepins, Cruisers, 
and Phlegons, and such man-eaters are not 
one in a thousand in this country. But Barey’s 
great merit consists in having rescued colts 
from the iiauds of the ignorant and generally 
brutal class, called, appropriately, colt 
breakers; for tbeir system breaks the spirit, 
of a liigh-bred animal. It redutes the train- j 
ing of horses, for all purposes, to a rational I 
system, wbicli it is in the power of every j 
horseman to practise, and to teach to his 
servants ; whether they be grooms, plough- j 
boys, or sailors, turned into Australian or. 
South African liorse-kccpers. [ 

For a full and clear account of this new : 
system, we arc indebted to an illustrated 
and enlarged edition of the* American pamph- ' 
let from the press of Boutlodge and Company, 
the friends of the railway reader. 

Under the old system as pr.actised in 
country-pliices where liorses are generally 
bred, the colt is confided to a rudo semi- 
savage, whose tools consist of a heavy stiaiUc- 
bridle, a halter, or cavesson, with a long longe-! 
ing rein, a dumb jockey, a pair of sbaii) spurs, 
and a couple of wltii)s—one of the straight- 
cutting, aiul the other of the four-in-liand 
stylo. The early education of the unfortunate 
animal commences by its being fastened up 
tiglitly from bead to tail, between a crupper 
and a pair of reins, buckled up to the dumb- 
jockey (which is a pair of upright crosstrees 
girtli^d to a pad on the colt’s liack), and, in 
this sort of pillory of moutlvneck, and tail, 
led about from public-house to public-hrtuse 
for a day or a week, according to the depth of 
the owner’s pocket. ’Any resistance ou the 
poor animal's part, is treated as fiat rebellion, 
and is suppressed, if possible, by a sharp 
application of the long-laslied whip. 

The next slej> for teaching obedience in a 
tame, and breaking the s'^irit of a fiery coit 
is longeing; tliat is, making the animal walk, 
trot, and canter in a circle ; imtil tlt« poor 
brute becomes so tired that is ready 
to submit to anything—at least t|hat is the 
theoiy. Li practice, colls, by being over and 
ignorantly longed frequently become sulky 
and vioioua Still more frequentljr t\fey lose 
their,natural free gait, and acquire a vile, 
cramped, one-sided acliou. After a certain 
number of days passed between calling at 


public-houses and circling with the longeing 
rein under the infinence of the four-inland 
whip, a saddle is placed with very little cere¬ 
mony on the colt’s back. If he submit, well 
and good; if he resist he gets some sharp 
cuts of the whip, and perhaps an hour or two 
of longeing exercise for his pains: he is 
mounted, and if he attempts to throw his 
rider he is severely punished witti whip, 
with spur, and with the ever-recurring 
longe, *Not nnfrequently a colt breaker 
or rough x-ider — two tenus which per¬ 
fectly express the rude brutality of the 
process—with a difficuii aniihal to manage, 
will attach a couple of long reins ta a caves- 
sou; have them lield by two men, while 
he, mounted with reins, wliip, and spur, does 
his best to subdue the rampant spiiit. Wa 
have seen this in the ridiug-school of a dnke. 
In the end, after two or three months’labour, 
the majority of colts are subdued ; some aro 
lamed in the pi-ocess, and some of the best 
acquire vices, or are afflicted with a degree 
of uei’vousness which unfits them for cavalry, 
or harness, and for a 'xaricty of other pui'- 
posea. 

Although there are a certain number 
of sober eolt breakei-s blessed with the 
common sense of humanity and a certain 
numlicr have owners among gentlemen and 
farmers who apply the tools and methods 
above described with patience and discretion, 
yet, it is a universally admitted fact, that the 
greater number of vicious horses aciiuire 
tbeir vices in the process of breaking accord¬ 
ing to this mischievous plan. It is also 
certain that until April, eighteen hnudi'ed 
and fifty-eight, when TUrey began his lec¬ 
tures to bipeds and IcBsuns to quadrupeds, 
the most accomplislied horsemen of Europe 
relied for comifieriug the resistance of a vio¬ 
lent horse on a rough rider with whip, spurs, 
and a severe bit. 

The Earey system of colt-training Is founded 
on the three following axioms: 

1. Thai a colt may he taught to do anything that a 
hor.>c can do, if .taught in a proper manner. 

2. That a horeo is not coiiEcious of his own strength 
until he lias resisted and mnquered man, and that a 
colt can he handled in such a manner that he shall 
never find ont his ou/h stren^h. 

3. That as tho resistance of a eolt to do what a 
trained horso fredy d6rs is chiefly caused by fear, if 
you allow him to examine the iflijccts of which he is 
ofiuid, by seeing them, smelling them, and feeling 
them, you can in an cxtraonlinary short time reconcile 
him to all those objects which at flrst excite his fear 
and anger; ns, f.,r example, the feel of saddles, har¬ 
ness, and svhccicd c.srriageEL, tho sight of umbrellas and 
flags, loaded w.sggniia, or troops, the sound of wheels, 
drums, musketry, and railway-trains. 

In orderHo carry out this theory practi¬ 
cally on a colt which is to be educated, not 
broken, the whdle treatment must, from first 
to last, be ooiisistent. When the colt is to be 
for tho first time brought up from the pasture 
(supposing it baa not been bandied and 
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Qoaxed from its earliest years) the operation 
u to be conilucted as quietly as possible, and 
as old steady animal is to be employed to 
s^eedle the young one into the stable where 
the first lesson is to be given—^that lesson 
consists in putting on the halter. To do this, 
the trainer must arm himself with a leather 
hnlter and a stock of patience, and spend an 
hour or mor^ if necessary, in slowly, steadily, 
gradually gaining the confidence of the ani* 
inal, and coaxing him hy stealthy apjiroacheB, 
first to be patted, and then to submit his head 
to the halter. Of course, by the help of two 
or three strongTellows it is possible to compel 
a wild colt to be haltered; but by tliis sort of 
violence you have frightened him, hurt him, 
and taught hia, as lesson number one, to 
look on man as an enemy instead of a friend. 
It is the characteristic of all animals of 
domesticated races to approach and make 
friends with man. A red deer looks hard, 
bnt files from man; an untrained colt, if tlie: 
man continues quite still, seems unable to 
resist the temptation to approach and to smell 
him. e 

Having haltered the colt, the next thing 
to teach him is to leaii—ignorant people pull 
at him ; bnt he is the stronger, so(fn finds that 
out, and gets into a habit of hanging back 
whenever any one takes hold of the halter or 
bridle. 

Out of twenty horses brought out for sale 
to Tattersall’s, there are not two whicti will 
freely follow the man whose business it is to 
lead them. Yet, in an lionr or so, by merely 
taking advantage of the colt’s physical con¬ 
formation, and always leading him in a small, 
circle, so that he can’t resist, (for his neck i 
will bend, and he must follow the bending of' 
his neck), you persuade hifii that he cannot | 
resist the pull of the rein, and he may be led; 
anywhere with a straw. A gentle judicious 
application of a gig-whip to his hind qnaiters i 
while you lead him with one hand close toj 
his head, will teach him to run after you as 
earnestly as if he were a well-trained setter 
at heel. 

These lessons, frequently repeated, but not 
lasting more than an hour each time, se as 
not to fatigue the animal, and accom]>anied 
by a flow of coraing wordi, gentle ’pattings, 
rewarding bits of carrot, are to be if poasible 
administered in a barn, o't stable, or riding- 
school, with room'enough, and not tno mnch 
room, but shat out from all distracting sights! 
and sounds. 

We have now arrived at ^ the stage of 
education when it is necessary to give a 
le,sson in docility, and to remove any ^remain¬ 
ing fear of man, and of tlie trappings of 
horsemanship. For this purpose the horse 
is stnapped up, and tlirown '■ down, or 
rathfi' made to throw himself down, by 
arrangements which cannot be pro^rly 
ewaained without the help of ithe nuraer- 
(SM woodcuts which illustrate the work from 
^hieh we obtain some of the materials of 


this paper. There is nothing new in throya* 
ing norses down; it is an expedient which 
has been resorted to as far back as records 
go, for the purpose of performing surgical 
operations. It naa usually been performed 
by f^teging the animal's forelegs, and then 
pullingitfaem violently from under him by 
ropes ivi the hands of half-a-dozen stout 
fellows. I’iuce, the Karey-plan has been 
made puqiic, research, almost antiquarian, 
has shown that forty or fifty years ago, a 
method was devised by which a man could 
throw a horsfi down single-handed ; and so, 
too, strapping up a horae’s leg has been an 
old expedient for dressing, qjioeiog* or mount¬ 
ing a restive horse. But it was reserved for 
Mr. Rarey not only to devise a simple and 
effective arrnngen;ent of straps for subduing 
the most violent and stubborn horses (an in¬ 
vention of minor importance), but—^and this 
is of great impoi*tance—^to discover the extra- 
ordinaiy effect which this laying down pro¬ 
duced, by at' the same time subduing and 
conciliating the colt or horse. Doctor Jenner 
was not attacked by professional brothers 
for his discovery of the virtues of vacci¬ 
nation, more violently than Barey has been 
a8s:uled by certain veterinary surgeons, 
for having substituted the laying down 
straps and soothing system for the rongh- 
rider, or the whip, spnrs, longeing-rein, and 
dumb jockey. And his system is attacked 
with the same inconsistent arguments, as 
those by which inoculation was supported 
against vaccination; for they say, first, th.at 
it is of no value; and, wlien repeated public 
proof extinguishes that absurdity, they cry 
loudly that it is not new. At any rate, if 
not new, the value of the process has been 
preserved as a profound secret; for no trace 
is to be found in any of the standard veteri¬ 
nary or equestrian publications, ami no use 
has lieen made of it either in cavalry-barracks 
or royal stables, or racing stables. The 
owners of valuable blood-slailions have been 
obliged to rely on sharp bits, blinding 
blinkers, backet muzzles, and loaded blud¬ 
geons, for keeping tbeir noble savages from 
man-eating. Until Barey appeared, not a 
line' indicating his system is to be found 
printed from the day of Gervase Markham, 
to the great modern lights, Himrod, Cecil, 
and Scrutator. 

The result of the Barey plan of strapping 
up and laying down a horse is threefold. 
First, the colt acquires the conviction that 
the man is stronger than himself; secondly, 
when down with his two forelegs made fast, 
he ojin be accpstomed to necessary discipline 
without tluir power of resistance ; and, at the 
same tim« learns that that discipline will not 
in any way hurt him ; thirdly (and this 
result is as certain as most mysterious and 
uuaccot|ul^ble),a colt, and very often a trained 
horse, after being once or .twice put. down 
and “gentled” (a woi-d of Mr. Rarey’s 
own coinage), seems to acquire a positive 
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aflection for tbe man, and for mankind 
generally: fear and control bein^ exchanged 
for the confidence and fondling tricka of a pet 
pony. 

It must be particularly noticed, that tlie 
horse is not pulled violently down ; but 
allowed and encouraged to exhaust liiAeelf 
to that point, that when once down, he is un¬ 
willing to rise. If ho were pulleimnd held 
down, no useful effect would be produced. 
When down, the trainer handles him from* 
head to foot, coaxing and sq^ioothiyg cars, 
legs, quarters, belly, acc.; sits on every part 
of him, and thus gives, without *the slightest 
danger or risk of resistance, a lesson that can 
only be given on\he old system after some 
days of severe longeing, and even then with 
donblful rcanlts. Under the same circum¬ 
stances the saddle can ,be placed on the 
cult’s back while he is on the ground. The 
strujis confining his legs may then be re¬ 
moved, the limbs stretched ovit to .'i natural 
position, and again smootiiod over; and, when 
the animal has been made to I'ise, the saddle 
may be replaced. It will be found tliat a 
colt, wild from tbe hills, bas lost all fear: 
thus the greatest impediment to other lessons 
is removed, and very frequently he will 
follow the trainer about, just as a calf will 
follow the man who feeds it from a pail. 

It is not necessary to pui-sne the explana¬ 
tions of the Earey-system* any further than 
to state, that all the other operations of colt¬ 
training are carried out by patiently and 
freipieutly repeated short lessons for teach¬ 
ing the animal what you want, and proving 
tliat yon do not mean to hurt it: alwa 3 S 
taking the precaution, when needful, of 
seenriug it by the strapping process from 
hurting itself or you. 

Bui as, according to an old, although often 
very fallacious axiom, an ounce of fact is worth 
a pound of theory (a theory, to be worth any¬ 
thing, must be founded on a collection of 
facta), we rebate, in Lis own words, the fol¬ 
lowing practical experiment performed by 
one of our oldest contributors: 

In North Devon, the accoujits of the suc¬ 
cess of the liarey-system of horse-training, 
conveyed by tbe newspapers, bad been re¬ 
ceived with the incredulity, not to say con¬ 
tempt, with which everything printed, and 
not authenticated by some trusted local 
name, is received in that primitive part 
of England. On me, not only .i& pupil of 
Eorey, and one, too, wtlo had committed 
himself to the soundness of the system in 
print, but as a Londoner, venturing on an 
equestrian experiment, no small'snmonnt of 
provincial wit was expended by my^ospltable 
friends. For in North Devon, tli^ opinions 
and the prejudices of the Squire of Queen 
Anne’s days, as sketched by Macaulav in his 
first volume of the History of Engkiid, still 
I prevail among flio yeomen farmers and 
aporting parsons, who handle the corkscrew 


much more familiarly tJian tbe paper-knife: 
one bottle of port, at least, they open daily, 
but a new book, not being ol local origin, 
very rarely. The Londoner, therefore, who 
does not appredafis a daily bottle, and rather 
objects to brandy and water and tobacco in 
the middle of tbe day, is set down, by a few of 
the Devonian natives of the older formation, 
as a sort of milksop, only fit to ride a donk^ 
and shoot at sparrows,—although I strongly 
suspect that had we some of these hara- 
headed, loud-talking gentlemen on their cobs 
in the Vale of Aylesbury, or the Harrow 
country, we Londoners shouM moke ratlier 
an example of them. , 

North Devon is, therefore, one of the best 
districts in England for putting the llarey- 
system of horse-training in practice; for, on 
Exmoor and all the other minor moors, run 
loose whole families of truly wild ponies and 
Galloways, tlm.-ough-bred, half-bred, and pure • 
Exmoor, which, according to county tradi¬ 
tion, have their descent from the stock 
imported by tbe Phoenieian tin-miners. Unre¬ 
strained by any visible ^irouuds, they receive 
noaotlier care, from the time they are foaled 
until they are wanted for work, than a little 
liiiy in very severe winters, and. tbe occa¬ 
sional discipline of being chased back, when 
they have 8tr.ayed beyond parish bounds, by 
the shouts and whip-crackings of two or 
three mounted horsemen, quite as intent on 
the fun of the chace as on the duty of 
restoring the wild colts to their proper 
pastures. 

And so, amid mnch banter, it was settled 
that a couple of colts should be driven from 
the moors for the Londoner to try the new 
system on. It was in vain that 1 protested 
that it was my business to describe colt- 
taming, not to lame colts—that I was " lat 
and scant o’ breatti,” and altogether out of 
condition for attempting any experiments on 
such wild specimens os I saw Hying from ns 
whenever wc rode out on Gorsemoor. The 
fiat had gone forth. The parson, a fox- 
hunter ; Ihe^ocal banker, another foxhunter; 
the Groat ]^lan’a agent, also a foxhunter; 
and their wives and their daughter^^ had 
been invited, while the squire, whose word 
was law,* in that* parish at any rate, had 
given oi'dcrs that two colts were to be driven 
in from Gorsesioor, and a load of straw 
shaken down in the winter-yard of bis prize 
heifers. Having never liefore tried my Laud 
on anything inoi'e wild than a cart-coit and 
two or thiee perfectly-broken horses, and 
being also painfully conscious that sedentary 
summer labours had by no means prepared 
me for Inch strong exercise as these wild 
denizens of the hills seemed to pronuse, I 
must confess 1 looked forward to the exhi¬ 
bition before an ^psembly evidently prepared 
to hail iny failure with great satis&etion, 
ns a sort o^triumph of country over town, 
Protection over Free-Trade, and good old 
Tory principles over modem alMminable 
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theories of progress, with anjthing but satis- 
ikction. A few veaiu ago—the age for such 
work —1 would have ni^dertaken a four-mile 
ateeplechuce with iuiinitelj more satisfaction. 
However, the day came, <he “judges were 
rauged all a terrible sow,” and 1 had no 
help for it but to p\it a ^od face on the 
matter and to rejoice inwardly that 1 had not 
caught the complaint of the county and 
iudmged in aftec-dinner boasts of my s|>orting 
and horse-taming feats. So 1 pulled off my 
jacket, turned up m^ trousers, and walked 
into the .arena. This ought to have been 
covered in; fortunately, considering the 
wildness of my subjects, it was surrounded 
on tlu'ee sides by cattle-sheds, and the door 
W'as a foot deep in dung and rotten straw; 
on the fourth side were rails and a gate, 
along which the spectators were ranged, 
anxious and iucrcdnluus. 

My firat patient was a three-year old 
chesnnt colt, nearly thorough-bred, and be¬ 
tween thirteen and fourteen hands high. It 
had been haltered, but never handled. Before 
I began, I shut my oyps for a few minutes, and 
endeavoured to recal the exact manner in which 
Karey walked, nioveil, and acted, in order to 
give as close an imitation of his proceedings as 
possible. Having called for silence, I pro¬ 
ceeded to approach the animal very slowly 
and steadily. It wins not so wild as some 
of its companions; but had a decided ob- 
fection to being touched. I succeeded, with 
less diiiiculty thau might have been ex¬ 
pected, in putting a bridle on it. To get in 
a position to pci'suade it to let me take up 
his leg was a work of some time; but, by 
careful imitation of the master horse-trainer, 
I succeeded, and strapped up the near fore¬ 
leg quite tight. 1 then gate my colt time to 
look round him fur a few niinhtes, and then 
begun to lead him about iu half-circles. 
This was diflicult for me to do, because the 
space was too confined: it was also difficult 
for him, because the floor was soft and deep. 
As he was good-tempered, and was jiowerless 
on three legs, I had no difficulty i#strapping a 
leather band I'ounil his body ; then, after two 
attempts, had the strap number two securely 
looped round h^ off fore-leg. In three minutes 
I had him on nis knees, from his knees he 
leaped wildly and desperately several times; 
but did not make anything like the light of a 
trained hunter full of corn. If the floor had 
been less deep he woulik, no doubt, have fought 
longer. He sank sooner thau 1 ex))ected; but 
not before my wind bad been tijxed, and 1 lost 
no lime in tying his other leg up to the girth. 

1 then yiroceeded to “gentle” hipn This 
process rcsoinbles the passes which mes- 
merisers einifloy; only that the limbs are 
actually smoothed down coutiilluuusly. I 
next unloosed him, and anade him rise, 
and rejieated the operation of lying him 


down. While down T mounted him, laid upon 
him, and’put a saddle on him. Then, untying 
the straps, repeated the gentling; and, on his 
rising, he allowed a saddle to be girthed npo.n 
him without any resistance. Within three- 
quartefo of an hour from my first laying him 
dowil, Hiy incredulous squire mounted him, 
and I Ibd him first several times round the 
■yard, anilHthen twice round a teu-.acre field, 
the squir^repeating to himself all the while. 

This is amazing ! This is ten limes more 
than I .expected! ” Ou returning to tho 
yard, T gave ^ sort of lecture on the new sys¬ 
tem'to the grooms^ and farm servants present; 
particularly impres-sing on Uiem the necessity 
of gentle movements and gentle words iu 
dealing with colts, for I found extreme difii- 
cnlty in inducing them to be quiet and gentle 
while assisting to t.ake ofl* the straps. 

My second patient, a yearling brother to 
the other*, which had never been handled or 
I haltered before, was wild as a slag, and could 
with difficulty bo held by three men. After 
twice pulling him down and gentling, he lost 
all fear, and followed me as 1 walked round 
the yard, nibbling at my coat like an old pet 
pony, lie was too young to be mounted, but 1 
liandled and lifted up all his leg.s, so that I 
could have shod him. 1 believe all present 
agreed from that moment to abandon the 
rough-rider system. 

The next day this yearling colt, which had 
been turned loose in a large field, came and 
'smelt and made friends with the squire to 
his great astonishment, fur he has been ac¬ 
customed to see bis colts, after receiving a 
lesson from tho rough-rider, fly with fear and 
anger from the approach of man. 

in my ojnuiun tlic dillioultics in future 
will not be found iu training horses but iu 
traiuing men, and inducing them to abandon 
their habits of rough language aud brute 
foi-ce. 
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WATER 


Theke are two primal iieceaaities of human 
life ; good water and pure air. Yet,8tranply 
enough, these two things, which, it might 
have been supposed, instinct itself would 
have preserved to us intact, are most rarely 
found in savage or in civilised life. To con¬ 
fine ourselves to water, we find a striking 
contrast between the ideal and the real, be¬ 
tween the typical image of purity and the 
actual condition of our household water. If wo 
could analyse and test one half of tlic fiuid 
which enters into the comiiosition and pre¬ 
paration of our daily meals, we should 
be as horrified as John Parry’s immortal 
boy was, when he seek the magnifietl 
cheese-mite in the microscope, and hears that, 
perhaps he has eaten thousands of them 
in his life. A certain little pamphlet put 
forth a few years ago, had a most terrifying 
microscopic frontispiece, indicative of the 
various coufervse and auimalculce found in 
the supplies of the several water-companies 
of London. It made one an autiteetotidler 
for mouths after: magnifying every floating 
grain of dust into a dusky rotifer, or a twi¬ 
light monad, and causing whole forests of 
poison-led conferva; to spring up, imagina¬ 
tively, if but an infinitesimal fraction of wood 
had found its way into the ghiss. It was long 
before the eflect of that fronti.spicce wore 
off; and never to this day, has a glass of 
uufiltcred water been i-elish^, or its purity 
believed in. 

The composition of water is unvarying. 
One port of hydrogen and eight of oxygen 
stand as the alpha and omega which bound 
between them all the changes that may occur. 
For whatever else may be found in watoj', is 
but a foi-eign substance, changing‘its effects, 
but not its nature. Whatsoever it may be,— 
salts, sulphur, minerals, organic matter, alka¬ 
lies—though altering the therapeutic cha^'ac- 
ter and effects of tlie fluid, just as'dca, sugar, 
brandy, or Epsom salts might do, leaves the 
element unchanged. Waters equally pure 
and clear in appearance, diffbr strangely in 
the nature ana cliaracter of thesq ^venti- 
tious .additions. One may have so mnch 
carbonic acid held in solntiou in it, that 
when you remove it by boiling, the lime 
falls down. Another has common .salt, 


proved by a white deposit, when treated 
with a salt of silver. A thfrd, taken from 
wells near sewera, near tlie sea, or near any 
putrid place, will give a dense and ready 
precipitate, showing the presence of organic 
matter in solution ; which, though efficacious 
as food for planbi, is most undesirable as 
food for man. Waters vary also in com¬ 
parative weight, according to the sub¬ 
stances which they contA'u. Distilled water, 
being water without any addition, is the 
lightest of all; while stagnant water, Ml of 
org;mic matter, of auimalealse, and of vege¬ 
tation, is the heaviest. Sea-water is heavy 
in proportion to the salt which it contains. 
Thus the Dead Sea, being the saltest, is 
heavier than the Mediterranean, and this 
than the Atlantic. Water from insoluble 
rocks, as in Wales, is nearly as light and 
pure as distilled water; that from chalk, as 
about London, is heavier, but dear; and so 
on, with all waters, according os they have 
opportunities, or not, of dissolving substances 
from the earth. In some of the rocky dis¬ 
tricts in Derbyshire, medical men use the 
natural water fur their prescriptions, instead 
of the distilled water of the laboratories. 
They find the natural water almost as pare 
and more aerated. 

The ideal of water is perfectly pure rain 
water; such as it would be if condensed 
directly from the clouds themselves, aM 
without passing through the lower strata of 
the atmosphere. Collected originally by 
means of evaporation—by which evaporation 
all the sails of the’oeeant, all the impurities 
of the ponds, all the noxious gases, and 
hurtful Bubstanees have been left behind—^it 
is watery perfection: soft, jpnre, afirateA w^d 
bright. Water which Itas passed deep into the 
ground, is liable to contain all that is soluble 
there,; but it is piore brilliant. It nearly always 
contiiius less inorganic matter, this being 
destroyed by the actifin of the soil; it is 
generally harder, refusing to pass over the 
skin until softened wi^ soap or aUtali, 
The well-witter of towns is generallv bad; 
bad to the tastes and bad for the health; 
though clear and briglit. ** It often has on oily 
taste to the •mouth,says Dr. Angus Smith, 
“not from the existence of oil in it at all, but 
because it has alkaline salts in solution, im¬ 
parting flatness or iu^pidity, and rendering 
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it heavier.” The Athenians knew this when 1 and the Meks in Baeotia, which tamed them 
they said tliat certain waters wei-e heavy, and, black ; thei-e is now a spring in - one of 
-made the mouth feel fall. But this quality j the Egyiitiau Oases < Wall el Bahariah) which 
is common at the present time; and Doc- j also dyes black, ana the inbabitauts ai>poar 
tor Angus Smith says, he generally “iinUsito stitaugers to be always in mourning. A 
tliat if any well is very famous in a town, 1 fon5ta|u in Thes])i8 made childless women 
' it is one which lias become loaded with niulhers: the Aplirodisium, in Phrygia, had 
I salts coming from impure drain.age.” In one exactly »e coptrary effect, and rendered the 
j which he tested, he found as much as aiij,youngest' and sfroiigest wives barren; the 
I ounce of these salts to a gallon. Gfiod water^'Clitor, in Arcadia, was the Hellenic Father 
h .18 oniy a few grains of such a'dts. But togo ’ Mallicw, amir gave a horror for wine; the 
back to rain-water. Unless properly collocled Saliiiiisius, ip Crete, made those .who drank 
and filtered, iff is wwsc tlj.aii any other, for of it impialent apd wanton. Near the Orcho- 
human purposes; excepling tliat whi'-h is mciieh, iu Jiir-otia, were dwo sjuiogs; the 
actually stagnant, .aud lull of decoiiijlosing one bestowed; tbe other destroyed, memory, 
matter. In laf'ge towns it bo^nne.s tainted Of two springs in I’hrygia, the one called 
by passing tlirongh an aiiuo-spliere laden Cleon, or the weeper, made the, merriest 
with Boot, sulphuric and sulphurous acid, s.ad — the oilier, Gelou, or the laugher, made 
ammonia, carbonic acid, and animal matter. ■ the most mournful gay ; while ouo supremely 
It is, therefore, unlit for drinking. And in' useful and blessed fountain in Cysiens, cured 
the country, it falls through strata charged nnhapjiy lovers, as our grosser northern 
i wilh pollen, .and vegetable matter, with' plnm-puddiilg is supposed to do. And one, 
i minute .animal life, and other unwholesome 1 wliich ought to have been crowned king 
! eniaiiatious. The first raiu.s, then, ought 1o|of all, the river Nuz, in Cilicia, gave tlio 
be allowed to run off, and only tlie seeoiid drinker that most inestimable gift of all,good, 

I taken, after the first have washed the atmo-, sound, solid common sense. Many streants 
j sphere clean. If collected loo sijon, or taken and lounlains were poisonous, or rather were 
1 from foul and improper plaecs—from the said to be so ; for we learn to doubt much of 
j roofs of houses, leaden gutters, open tank.s; what we ^e.id of ancient imaginings and scien- 
lloatiug with loaves, drowned insects, par-! titje dreams. The hake of the Nymphs, and 
[ tides of soot and other refuse, or from ‘ an Armenian ialfe peopled wilh mysterious 
; staguant ponds swollen wilh rains,—and if black fish, were the most celebrated of the 
used without filtration, it is of course un- jviiaonod waters of olden times. Then thei-e 
wholesome. But if it has fallen on ground were others of brighter fame. The Aretliu«», 
where it can obtain little or nothing to dis in Sicily; the Aganippe, inBocotia; the Cas- 
! solve, and has passed slowly throiigli a few talia, in Jielphos ; the Dirce, and the Hippo- 
\ feet or even inches of tine saud, or other porous crone, wore all fiimous for special virtues and 
and insoluble matter, it is tlie best of all; properties not to be found elsowliere. Pliny 
kinds. Sand is the natural filter. But and Vitruvius, say that the Cydnus of Cilicia 
whei’e it does need filirati.m,*charcoal is the; cured the gout, while the bitterness of the 
best for house purjMjses. It must be animal | Nile produced the plague in Egypt, What 
charcoal, thoroughly burnt ami purified ; and j would the Egyptians say to that,—they w’ho, 
next to this, in antiseptic efficacy, is a filter are so jiroud of their river, that an Egyptian 
of pure fine saud. . ]u'overb has it, “If Mahomet had ever tasted 

The Chinese have exceedingly had water.' ilie Nile water, lie would have asked for 
But all who have any jueteusions to well immortality, if only to drink it for ever.” 
being, filter every drop before. aUemjitiug In sjiite of Pliny and Vitruvius, iu spite, too, 
to use it. To cleanse their river water, ami j of its muddy nnd suspicious appearance, the 
to precipitak^ its imparities, tliey stir it u]>,Nile was cidlod tlie river of health and 
with a hollow bamboo, jiieroeil w’illi small i abnndauco: as indeed it is to Egyjit, which 
holes, and filled with alum. This practice of I by its own sole poweh it snatciies from the 
itself proves the badness of* their watei*, as [death of the Desert, and keeps green, living, 
alum can precipitate only extreme foul-: ami flourishing. Its waters are slightly 
I ue.ss: but it proves also their care and know-1 medicinal strangers, but neither unpleasant 
, leilge. nor unwholesome. When the menutain rains 

i The Parthian kings, who would driuk only begin, aud the lowland river risM, it is 
of the waters of the Choaspes, which they green, continuing so until the thirtieth day, 
carried about with them in bottles, paid an when this gelour gives place to a brownish 
nhconscioua tribute to the iuuate force of red; for tjtree months it is tliiclc and mifddy, 
nature, which no art or science can attain; aud must be clarified'before drinking. But 
y* always aujiposing that tiiis bottlfcd water did it is alwnys wholesome, and is said to hold 
' not deeoiuijose from confiusment, or, rather, the same place among drinking water that 
that the wialtei-s held in it did not decora- champfgjje does among wines. 

There have always been strong fancies Ncai'cr home, we find the Scotch and Irish 
springs and streams. The ancients had were specially gifted with these wonder- 
3ta:^a3, whinh dyed the skins of sheep working waters; and we read in the Times, 

, the OephUu^ wh\ch made them white ; raid jotlier profane journals, that the French 
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«a6 their miraeulons spring and flow, even 
now, in the midst of this unbelieving and 
heretical nineteenth century. In Scotland 
and Ireland, bvery well and river was sup¬ 
posed to be under the protection offtlpa or 
that saint; and south-running wajer was 
held of singular eflicacy in cases of disease. 
^ distinct proof and evidence oflvilchcraft 
too; and significant of evil dealings with evil 

E owera; for, to have “ washit the neuk of 
er plaid” three times in• sontljrruuning 
water was quite enough to cgnviet a poor 
wretch of sorcery, in the <ijiys of that meijci- 
less old pedant, ^mes the Sixth. And not a 
spell for healing or for laming could be pro¬ 
perly conducted without a stoup of sotitli- 
running-water” for the incantation, liotli 
countries put tlieir waters under the protec¬ 
tion of saints and fairies ; who geneiully gave 
them powers of blessing rather than for bale 
and, for the most part, endowed them witli 
beauties and precious gifts,* rather thau 
treacherous powers and the sius of sorcery. 
Indeed, soiue of the most graceful legends of 
past times are connected with these fairy- 
time haunted atid saint-bles-sed waters,— 
especially in Ireland : and we can rccal 
none at this monient of a harsh and cruel 
character, but most of the mythology of 
Ireland is of the same kind ; very little of it 
being dark or stern, wliile .some of her most 
mournful legeuds are connected with love, 
rather than with hate; where they are 
national, pointing backward to a faded past 
of political grandeur, rather than to tales of 
clannish wrong or clannish vengeance. 

The ancients were as far out in tlieir 
hydrology, as they were in their poetical 
projierties of water. Yet, if they ty])itied 
the marshes of Lermea, in the deadly 
Jjernaean hydra, and made of their foul and 
stagnant Styx, the actual river of death ; if 
Avernus and Acheron and Cocytus were all 
«mblenu)tic of pestilential lakes and rivers ; 
we cannot say that the aucieiits were without 
tlie true knowledge of effects, how ignorant 
so ever they might have been as to causes. 
But when tlicy talk at length, and we are 
expected to receive their words, absolutely 
and without reserve, we find so much physi¬ 
cal superstition mixed up with shrewd obser¬ 
vation, as to render the sifting ditficuU and 
somewhat dangerous. We will give a few of 
the assertions of Hippocrates, wjiich it will 
be easily seen are not yery trustworthy in 
their integrity. 

“Ail waters looking south,” says he, “are 
saline, shallow,—cold in winter aud hot in 
summer, mid though abundant are Imrtful. 
Northern waters, aud those of vties which 
lie exposed to cold winds, render women 
riiildless, and prolong their sufferings. Those 
to the west are foul muddy l^ut those 
to tlie east are perfect in all hydraulic per¬ 
fection — limpid, sweet, soft, and of pleasant 
odour. Those of reservoirs, marshes, and 
pouds, are unwholesome,” continues our 


ancient physieist; “ also rock-iq^rings stud 
miueral springs, and those from tlie imigh- 
boorhood of thermal springs, those where 
iron, copper, silver, gold, alum, suhdmr, bitu¬ 
men, ami natron !’re worked. Wholesome 
waters come from hills and elevated places (in 
which he is quite right), specially when they 
look east (in which he is all abroad and fanci> 
fill). Snow-water, unboiled rain-water, rivers 
which receive tributaries, and rivers coming 
from afar off—from another country and 
rising in another soil—all these are unwhole¬ 
some, and to be avoided.” Ddodera science 
memls the old man’s slatisties a IHtle, wliile 
confirming a few of his ideas ilisjiroves the 
rest. Modern seienco show* the unhealthy 
waters to be 

I. Tiiuso which hold animal or vegetable 
matter iii sus]>ensiuu. 

If. Those coiitainingan overplus of gaseous, 
earthy, saline, or metallic principles. 

HI. Those deprived, or witli an inaufficient 
quaulily of air. 

•Some clieniists saj’, that it is the confined 
waters of Switzerland, and their mixture 
with melted snow-water, which is almost 
ahsoluU'ly • dcstiuitc of iodine, tliat helps 
to make so many cretins. Of course they 
do not assert that the water is the sole 
cause. The want of a free circulaliou of air 
in the deep valleys, and the want of a free 
and generous diet, together with the close 
iuterniarriiigcs common even in Homan 
Catholic mountainous distiiets—all these 
causes count for mucli in this malady; but 
Hoissac makes the confined streams and 
melted snow-water stand sponsors for more. 
This is given only as the opiniou of some 
among the chemists, of some perhaiis of the 
most rash, btliers, who need more sore 
data before fixing a cause, hesitate and 
doulit, and if they do not deny, at least, do 
not alii rill that stalcmeut. But, at all events, 
it requires very little chemical courage to 
say that melted snow-water is bad, owing to 
its absence of iodine; iodine being, the grand 
specific against scrofula, glandular swelling, 
aud the like. However, as r.aiii-water holds 
a larger jiroportion ot iodine than any 
! other, aiid as tlie'strearAa of Kwitzerland are 
: partly fed by the raiu which iiilla abundontiy 
there, vfc may place tills as a set-off agaiiiat 
the other side. JJavy iuHeed thought that 
the waters of Switzerland were more highly 
iodised than the rest, but would not say so; 
and on these^differences of opinion we tnay 
not dare to pronounce. 

The pelted ice of *Sea-water has no salt- 
ness,and is sweet and pleasant; but unwhole¬ 
some,causing glandular swellings inthethroat, 
arriving ih fact to the ooudition. of snow¬ 
water which has been congealed end locked 
up without atmospheric air. Lord Mulgrave 
, drank this* melted sea-ice in bis nortiiem 
j expedition, aud felt no ill-effects from it; But 
i Captain Cook’s men, who did tlie same, duriujg 
' ascarcity of fresh waj).er, were seized with colic 
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and glandular sweliinga In this instance the enthusiastic praises of the river which is so 
anq^iits were wiser that we. They knew of picturesque to look at knd so horritde to 
the freedom from salt of Iced or evaporated taste. 

sea-water. Tliey obtained evaporation, or The Marne is the great, duem^ of the 
distillation, by leaving fleeces to be soaked Seii^. | It changes it immensely; and, ailei'it 
with the evening dews which rise from the has popred its ill-humour into it just hy 
ocean as from the earth. When wrung out, Chai'eutou (where the Seine, pure and simple, 
the water was found to be free from salt, bss snehra glorious reputation), the brave 
sweet, and pleasant. But they knew its ^Id river never recovers its tone or character, 
unwholesome propei-ties, and avoided it for The sewage of Paris of course destroys it 
drinking, or in the prepai-ation of their food, more than anything else; but this is notldng 
Sea-water is lower in temperature tiian the compared to.the deterioration of the Thames 
atmosphere at hoon, equal in the iuorniug and by the sewage of London. Nevertheless, it is 
evening, and higher at night; retaining the quite enougli to render the water uuwhole- 
day*B neat longer than the earth does; also, some and even nauseous, unless mixed with 
having in itselAmore latent heat, it affords a little vin-ordinaire or Burgundy. 


more plentiful evaporation. 


Most nations have been proud of their 


us remember, that it is not the salt which great rivers. The Homans were as proud of 
preserves it alive, so to speak, as so many their Tiber as au Englishman is of Ms 
nave affirmed, but the abundant aeration Thames, or as Monsieur Chatin is of the 
which is produced by its incessant move- Seine above Paris; while the M'artia, con- 
menL Isolated from the tide, and kept like veyed to Home full Uiirly miles from the 
oUier water, it decomposes and putrifies Lake Fuciuus, was the old Latin’s ideal of 
even sooner than fresh water, because it con- aqueous purity and beauty. He did not stop 
tains more organic and foreign substauces, at rivers though. He had aqueducts which 
Without its waves and tides, the ocean would could discharge tliree hundred and twenty- 
soon become one huge plain of torruption, six millions of gallons of water into the city, 
by the shores of which no living thing could They formed, and still do form, rivets in 
exist. the streets. These aqueducts wore two 

Storm-walera give nitric acid combined hundred and fifty-five mites in length; im- 
with lime and ammqnia; ruiu-wntevs do the mciise covered w:iys supported on arches, 
same in a smaller degi-ee, the proportions being and built of solidest stone ; pjissing through 
very inconsiderable in a normal state. But the country like gigantic arteries opening 
all rmn-water possesses nitric acid. It was into that wonderful ne.art of the world, that 
Chatin who found that the presence of iodine iron heart, with its measured beat and its 
helped to the rendering of water wholesome, stony strength, by which all the other nations 
He made a tour of inspection, and the follow- pulsed and throbbed. Greece as well as 
ing are some of his principal results, .At Home made noble works fur obtaining a good 
Turin he found the water'ba^ even at the water supply in her cities; so did anment 
celebrated springs of Valentine and Sainte Mexico and Peru. The Mexicans, indeed, 
Borbe. Tltey contained very little iodine, aud had a bouse to house service, a water-pipe to 
the analysis was otherwise unsatisfactory, every house, aud an old water-god into the 
In London, he found a fair proporiion of liargain—one Tlaloc. Everywhere—my- 
iodine in the New Eiver, but less in the thology, poetry, history, aud commerce,— 
supplies of the other water companies. In we find that water plays a more important 
Fi^ce the Ai’cueil was found charged with part than any other natural element; and 
L'me, and four times less iodised than the I a nation without au idealised stream would 
Seine; the selenitic springs of Saint Gervais be a nation witiiont a poem and witliout 
and Belleville bad less again; while the a histoiy. Yet, some places are veiy 
Artesian wells of Giftnelle Vere strongly im- badly offi For our sole, but cncessive 
pregnated with iodine. The Ourcq at Mareull instance, is the island of Gorea; which has not 
approaches the Seine in itt lightness, strong a drop of fresh water in it aud which is 
iodisatioD, aud the' small quantity of organic obliged to send to Hann, twelve miles from 
matter held in solution, the Seine being the shore, qn tiie mainland, for all it needs, 
extremely wholesome and rick in iodine. But Yet the island is reported healthy, in spite of 
Ml its affiueiits, excepting the pure-natured this great want 

Yonne, take from it part of its riches, and Thermal waters are generally pernicious. 
^®"der it, at the close of its career, a very One , near Soracte killed all the early 
different river to what it was at its source; birds, and the Geysers are not pleasant tea- 
while^Paris, with her sewers and hospitals, urns. The waters at Baden-Baden, Bath, 
her-lEorgue aud her fioutiug-baths tod wash- and other such places, may be very good 
t ^ impsove it or add to medicines; but water should not be physic. 

m dnnkablene^. StilL at Charenton even, Unwholfsciine waters may usually be made 
it is almost perfect; better by boiling aud filtering, then sgitatihg 
®y®®t, soft, and Mght. them in the air, to get as much admixture 
J^e doubt if many English residents in Paris of the atmosphere aud its eUotricity as 
will be found to echo the Frenchman’s possible. 
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boils at two hundred and twelve 
degr^, and freezes at mventy>five degrees 
below the temperature of the haman body— 
that is, at thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 
But It may be cooled at least twenty degrees 
below this without freezing. It expands on 
fr^zing* which is the reason why gliiss jugs 
and bottles break when a ball office takes 
the place of the water within* thenf. This is 
the reason, too, why a frosty winter is scf 
valuable to the farmer. Tbe.ice breaks up 
i the Boi^ renders the rocks soluble* and fit 
I food for plants, supplying thdin with their 
I ashes or inorganic coostiraents, besides kill¬ 
ing many of tie ^bs and larvae of destruc- 
I tive insects, which else would render many a 
I tilled acre a barren waste! 

The quantity of rain which falls in Europe 
varies as much as the rest of the water 
statistics. Most falls at Bergem; and 
i Seathwaite in Cumberland, or, perhaps, 
Heiidal in Westmoreland, stands next. The 
rain-gauge has measured one hundred and 
fifty Inches at Seathwaite during the year ; 
but the average for England is, in very 
favourable sjiots, from eighteen to forty 
inches, rising to sixty inches in more rainy 
I districts, and from sixty to eighty-four in 
i those which are rainier still. We raqst not 
confound the quantity of rain which falls 
in a locality witli the number of rainy days. 
A deluge during one day and night will wipe 
off a Large part of the score. Such deluges 
I are not unoommou. On the twenty-fifth of 
ij October, eighteen hundred jtnd twenty-two, 
thirty-two inches fell without a ])aiiae at 
sunny Genoa ; and once at Bomliay six and 
a-half inches fcU. in one day ; at Cayeimo, from 
eiglit in the evening to six the next morning, 
ten inches fell; and at Geneva six inches 
and a-half fell in three liours. At Vera Cruz 
i thirty-seven inches fell in J uly, August, and 
j September, but only fifty-five in the wliole 
year. In England the numlajrs arc highest 
tor summer aucl autumn, lowest for spring 
and winter ; while in Russia tlie rain wliich 
fails in summer is thrice the volume oj that 
which falls in winter. ^ 

If, as some say, iron is the l)one of the 
earth, then is water the blood ; the ceaseless 
ebb and flow of which ; the endless evapora¬ 
tion and return, corresponding to the throb 
and pulse of the human heart and its life¬ 
blood. The very air, even when cri.s]i and 
dry, has 1'5 per cent of moistureun it, and we 
ourselves have seventy-five per'cent, of water 
in us. When we have parted with it all, we 
become those desiccated skeletons wlych fall 
to dust in the open air. So long as we retain 
the cohesive mould and form of humanity, so 
long is the watery principle in fdTce. With-' 
out it, the whole earth, Himalayas and 
Andes included, wonld be but a handful of 
dust—a gigantic heap of dry powdter|on which 
not even the most rudimentary lichen could 
exist. The aheients built altars to Diana, 
and Vrorshipped the mother Moon. For 


Diana and the moon emblemised the water 
principle, without which nature would have 
no plastic force, and the fair earth no form, 
no life, and no loveliness. 


CHIP. 
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The following appeal comes to us from a 
non-commissioned officer now serving in 
India: 

I needn’t remind you that the recruit of 
the Peninsular campaigns and theVecruit of 
to-day are of a vastly different description; 
now that educatioti to a m#st praiseworthy 
extent is cultivated by the most illiterate in 
our baiTaeks-room; now, whilst formerly 
it went no further than a rude attempt 
at a John Smith, in crooked hierogl 3 rphio 8 , 
in tiic Company Ledger once per month. 
The military world is essentially a reading 
world now; the canteen, to a soldier away 
from home, away from*comfort, almost away 
from the ordinary necessities of civil life, is 
of course |.iways popular; but the reading- 
room, with its papers, its library, its periodi¬ 
cals, is really, truly more so. And it is on 
this subject that 1 wish, to enlist your sym¬ 
pathies. 

Our commanders have done all in their 
power, and with the utmost readiness, to 
render our temporary sojournings, in the 
intervals (how short!) betwixt our marches, 
as comfortaide as possible to ua. Sheds arc 
erected for the wet season; meases esta¬ 
blished for the sergeants ; theatres reopened 
when practicably. Still there is the one 
prevailing yearning, the longing for some¬ 
thing to read. To civilians at home, over¬ 
wind med witli the flood of literature poured 
out by the ever-busy press of England, it is 
frequently tJie most difficult thing in the 
world to select what to read; btrc not so, 
alas! with us. When one man is fortunate 
cuungh to possess a book, no matter what 
its title—^.tnything, from Jack the Giantkiiler 
to .Tolinson’s Dictionary — the rest pounce 
down upon the^ fortunate possessor of the 
treasure ; and, in an instant, he finds himself 
pledged to “lend it to me, my dear fellow,” 
and to me, aifU iS> me ; qntil, completely 
wildered as to the right of priority, he hands 
it to some eager aspirant, who transfers it to 
another, and so on. Thus it passes through 
every company in the regiment. 

Newspapers are very scarce here; those 
sent ns by friends either miscarrying, ^ing 
stopped by peculiarities as to postage, or de¬ 
layed foi; months after their proper time. 
Hence, books of all things, which are ever 
fresh, are the dlost desirable. 

Can nothing be dimo 1 Or rather, to avoid 
an evaaivfi sentence: may I most respect¬ 
fully solicit the advocacy of our cause oy a 
few words in your renowned Journal I The 
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British Public is » kind and sympathismg i sit in that fwidlioii,” I said to mysi lf, “bohjc* 
one, and watchful over the bappineen of its | of these fine >mu»mei' evening wh'^n X ehall 
solars; and I feel confident that, did tiiey >hav6 grown to be of the ' ’Twill be 
bttt know our great went, books troald Ibeoly very o^ «nd refrediing sfter-tlie,fey’sworjc, 
be subscribed for our use, and sent oat. as wbateato that shall be, 3:%(idk^g'thoep(fegs 
: they weiw to the Cruaea.’ ofi B i tiiiisoa a^ .perlmilsy ■ 

At Im,'l»a« it wan ''Not^ywl 

The writer modestly deures us to withhold than fortg or fifty twowtwidi^ ' 

his name. housea ^leaHy a i^ vgs^,’fiiemo0|i^ 

— . - . — i"". . . . mV i , .. , y ^ Sirinkingtown «<»ae‘'day. 'If^enoar'>gi^fe 

THE ELEUR BE LYS. chilfeen sboujd be ^wn up,there- 

marble Tonntams, and steps, a.g(«geoas Se- 
^ , doute, convefeLtionEHhoose, and i^ss de jm, 

BtEthatis ofxhe road will, assuredly, follow w-itU light click hliok of rouletteowheels^as 
the road when he can. Tlio shoulders that music. "Healthier music, to6, firom the Grand 
have once borne the knapsack, will not be ^ Orclusstra, of thirty performers, nnder the 
easy until- its straps have been fitted on. i eminent Herr Spougel, playing morning, 
This unerring law, I may lake it, set me ■ uoon, and night, in their elegant open-air 
once more a-tramping it on those rrench temiile, while the noble visitors drink. All 
roads, within one year after that scene; ^liiub are to be clearly foreseen in the 
at the little village inn, and that last wind- future. This innocence of as[>ect, this pastoral 
ing of poor Canon Dupin’s clock.* Set me, ellect, will have passed off against that time. 

I say, again a-tramping it on tlie roads ; There will be the hot glare of counUess gas- 
not without a faint hope that I might fall in lights, lighting up white-moustachioed fiices 
with something like JiJ venture, of at least see' of industry-chevaliers, and faded aristi>erats. 
more of the ways of men and women tlum Who knows but this low building, liidtleii 
could be gathered from the windows of a almost with green flowering plants—^and which 
conveyance. * 11 see is the Fleur de Lys inn—may hereafter 

It was just about the end of a fine autumn be swept clean away, or burst into a dazzling, 
evening, that I found myself mouiitiug the staring, sumptuous, and exorbitant Hotel of 
hill which leads to the pretty watering-place the Four Season*, or Imperial Crown, or, 
of Petiteseaux. It may as well boar that perhajw, of England. Who knows ? 
name as any other; and so Petiteseaux itj Ko one seems to be abroad in the little 
sh^l be. Charming, most inviting spot it ap-j town. No one heeds me. No ofiicious gusli 
peared to be ; for that approach was directly ' of the porter or w'aiter interest. No encum- 
undera rich green wall, which stretclied up bering of a man with help, as rough Samuel 
far above my head : being, indeed, the straight Johnson put it I entered under the porch 
side of a Jiigh mountain, handsomely tur- und laid ruy wallet down unassisted. Then 
nished with tiiis rich green planting. Out of satb myself down beside it. 
which becoming background, could be seeu^ Some one was coming down the stairs with 
peeping out, far a-bead, the white building.s .a very light step, and singing. A chamber 
which made up the little cantonment known wench most likely ! no. 
as Petiteseaux, “ It will take me,” I said to I I gtood up at once, and recovered myself, 
myself, " a good twenty minutes more before as a soldier on duty. She gave a litUo start, 

I can unbuckle, and take my ease in my and curtseyed. The most charming little 
caravanserai. Py the way, what caravan -1 Prencliwoman in the world, that might have 
serai t ” And with that 1 took out a pocket- 1 been cut out and stolen from a jneture ; with 
book in which my friend Wilbi-abiua had a little lace cap jierclied on the back of i 
written down with his own hand the name of, her head; with a neat little jacket of linen, 
what be said #03 the sweetest, fivshest, and and apron with frUled pockets,—Madame 
cosiest inn the heart 6f travelling man could Croquette, beyond a doubt. But that oold- 
require. Watched over by a most bewitching blooded Wilbraham to have been so slack in j 
landlady, who was herself U picture to look ^ his praise ! . 

at. The name of the inn was, the Fleur de | gjud the little woman, with a certain 
Lys, and that of its mistress, Madauie do, dignity of her own,' “ Monsieur is welcome to 
Croquette, both set down carefully in the, the Flour de Lys. He has, perhaps, travelled 
pocket-book. “ I was here,” sajd my friend, i far, and will desire to repose himself.” 

“but for two days; and heai’tily sorry was 11 “He. did desire to repose biniaclf,” I aa- 

to quit. It is likely enbugh that I slvdl join awei eJ'; “ but for that matter, he woOld ,ask 
you there.” On that I put up the pocket- Madame’s permission to stay where he was— 
Dg|^, and pursued my road under shelter of in her sh^y porch, that is-in proximity 
flfta green wall. There were littlfe winding | to the sweetly-smelling honeysuo^es whieh 
walks up its sides, leading to a pavilion or; coated Madame’s house.” 
summer-house, perched high enough; and i " ’ViTellf it was a pretty place,” Madams 
which one, fresh and unwearied, might have' would admit, with a little sigh, “ and ounona 
found entertainment in pursuing. “I'wiU to say this was her favourite seat too.” And 
* Bei) ot tiu prewnt voiuiuc. ' with a delicate little kerchief which came 
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fi-om one of the littli- poejkets, she bruabed Uisialler ad^oentes, pbrsieians, «nd tbo like, 
fi'om off me seat about a pEteb of dust, if so wbo bad not Weutb oaough for. distant 
inac}(,au4i4(it down just ,opposite. ' travel, and were glad to tarn F^iteseanx 

Madajne &eliqg « small plnobbeek'.bsaltb^raetoring 

tbai^iUH’opi^^/or. a cosAp^ent was^ven vcateri&g-plaee. And so all tbe.<^tlid^'; of 


'..pftfftiie djillesd; -^i&d woul^^ve the respectable town caibe %); Fjp#tiii^llfliE 
then if Idadwn.e toow. What a when it could. ■' .'J ; vwC;: 


me, me cuntew nma wouia i^^ve 

negiMt^^r*' than if Idadame lumiw. What a 
b«cpnittt'|M<he to a charmmg |notu|e it was, 
slto'WoaJd^t there-aUjdsy long.*’ f 
Slite-sm'^ihad down, her apron, and said 
with.A.single, it was ti;^ bisn dii 


At diraer, then, Xtow them 
to ear, thej were of the quality 
Wor there was .a little round bladt At^ 
sharp ferret eyes, who had no nwdM 


“?tis the troth, Ma’am,” I'said, feluntly, avocat after his name of Tourlou. 

“ and iny ffiieod Wilbrabainis a%tock and a had the long gravemaninblack, who waseaQeS ' 
stone 1 ”, ; , • Riqnet, any reason to set out 08 his card thit, /' 

“Yoar friend Yilbram;” she said-; " 0 he was of the Faculty of Medicine. • Bfe wan-> 
mqn Bieu } you know him! There is another out-speaking, as it were, of his pi-ofession. ;6o,' 
frieiul of his, one Monsieur Trnvloks, who had too, was it with the notary,sor scribbling 
been sta^'ing with us,—a good-hearted, well- man, Faquinet; and with Monsieur le Cuto, 
intentioned wiilor, but, mon Bieu, so absurd ! ” whose garb spoke for him. There were half 
And thereupon Madame chattered tlirough a dozen or so of merchants, or trading-men. 

I a whole list of folk, and all about them. In who had not such visible marks of their call- 
one quarter of an hour we u'qgi'o the best ing about them; fat, twinkling-eyed fellows,’ 
friends in the worlil. “Gome,” said she, to whom watera must have been of pro- 
rising, “now I will show you your apart- digious benefit. But three ladies only, of 
meat; the prettiest little apartment in the the company ; Madamis Tourlou, Madams 
world.” Faquinet, and Madame Badinc ; betwixt 

whom raged fires of jealousy, and undying 
animosity, * 

The prettiest little apartment in the world These elements, -with Madame Croquette 
I opened on the court; for there was nothing herself at the head of her own table, were 
short of a court in Madam<v’s hotel. Nothing, gathered togetlior iu the little glass pavilion, 
short, too, of a fountain in the centre, and; at the hour of dinner. I was set next to 
orange-trees iu sijuaro green boxes ranged Madame Croquette, as stranger, and person 
regimcntally about. Coming out tbrough the of distinction. Needless to say, Madame’s 
glass doors of the prettiest ajjartineut in the demi-toilette was charming. No staring, 
world, you would see there was a gallery or taking measure of the stoanger and lus 
overhead, making a canopy, and j>lea.saut points j he might have been sitting there 
shade, with a little wooden chair for you to as iu his accustomed seat, every day this 
sit on, and smoke, and look at the fonutaiu mouth back. Monsieur le Cure, who sat 
and orange-trees. So that he who would j beside me, anl^ who, 1 believe, ■was dean, or 
have quarrelled with Madame’s description vicar-general, or dignitary of some sort, in 
of her apartment, as being too boastful, must I contiguous districts, addressed me iu his 
have been a hard, sour, practical cliurl. He ■ smooth, (dacid tone.s, as though he had 
might as well have t.acklod Mr. Sterne’s pai'led from me at breakfast. He was good 


have be«i as couveiiieut; not so poetical, tbo close, who listened with extraordiimry 
truly. I know, had he been'standing before interest. 

her as she said it—the sentimental clergy- Gentle, little woman! she had heard ife 
man—he would have agreed with her lieartiiy, twenty times, I *could* 8 wear. “0 ciclj” 
and taken her hand in his, and kept it there J she sighed, with hand clasped, “ how cruelly 
for Heaven only knows how long. 1 you must havelsuflbved, Mousieur le Cur 61 ” 

Dinner, Madame liad said, would be to -1 “ Mesdjunes and Messieurs,” said the good 

wards tlu'ce o’clock, in that long glass cor- man, with more forctf than appropriateuesa, 
ridor, which ran down one side Of tlie court. “ I can assure you that I had a lire witltin 
No more fitting place. Beoidedly Petites- my veins that can only be likened to what 
eanx was more advanced than it had first the bon Bieu has prepared for such as do 
^t^ared to me, and was makiiiS; fiist Gforiotis not love him. My interior was, so to speak. 
Four Seasons era. By that dinner-time, boulcversd! ” Here the vicar looked round 
Madame had also said, 1 sliould have oppur- with an iuleresting aspect almost iudoscrib- 
tunity of seeing her company gathered, able. 

together,—the quality of which I had already i “ O, heavens,’* said Madame again, with 
guesMd i for there was a town of |air size | hands still clasped, and a tearful swimming 
and respectabiUty, not many leagues away look in h0r%ye8,“how crnelly you must have 
in ’Which town, as of course, alHiuiided gentle-' suffered ! ” 

men of working habits; small mwchauts, 1 felt as if I could have gladly taken on me 
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all Moiimenr ]aCar 6 ’B peealiar aufferings to Mat^iaa), would iiare proved, bat-a $ 0^7 

have purchased aome of Madame’a seductive comforter. , 

pity. She was alone in the wodd, she had said ; 

Twaa easy enough to setae the tight state bat whence came Kadame’a nudaronly prefix 1 
of things betwixt Madame Tonrlou, the ad- This troubled me somewhat; so I pot in, 
voeate’s lady, and Madame Faquinetj notary, delitatHy as I could, certain lea<}ing inter- 
or writin^inan’s lady. It was plain to be rogatories bearing on Madame's social status: 
seen thalTaquinet’e position was unhappily filing whot lawyers call a bill of discovery, 
ill-defined in the social scale; on the debate- She was C widtfw,she said: had been so,these 
able ground between gentility recoguised, and ttwo years. No mortal had ever breathed 
far lower walks. Tourlou was of the npper who was more deserving of general regard 
tendom in_ the profession ; nay, it might than deftinot droquette. He was the l»8t of 
come to this, that Faqninet would have to do men; beat <ff husbands; would have beeu 
writing work atTonrlon’s bidding, or employ, beat of fathers hafl Providence only so willed 
This peculiar relation naturally rise it. He now reposed himself sweetly (donce- 

to an awkwardness between the ladies; who nient) in a shady corner of Monsieur le 
fired hostile glhnces .at one another, from Curb’s graveyard, with the most charming 
opnosite sides of the table. With Tonvlou’a headstone in the world over him. The laced 
lady I could have no sympathy ; she being a handkerchief now wiped off a little tear at 
fat, blowzed, arrogant creature that would the comer of one of the little eyes, and the 
stand upon her position, whatever that might subject was changed, 
be. Now Madame Faquinet was a round, “ I can only say ” (it was the lawyer’s lady 
smart little person, who, L had strong notion who was now speaking in a harsh, nasal tone, 
must h.ave begun life ns a grisette, or, per- that seemed to eptue through a comb). “ I 
haps, as small millifter. I was glad to see can only say, th.at when 1 .and Monsieur, 
she made little account of her blowzed enemy Tourlou were residing in Pai'is—which we 
opposite: amusing herself with sif all archery are accustomed to do for at least three weeks 
work on one of the young traders, who sat in each year—such a thing was undreamt of. 
beside her. As for Tonrlou and Faquinet, In fact, Madame, the wife of the district 1 
they were, strange to say, the best friends prooiireur, who is onr very intimate friend, ! 
in the woi-ld, .anti talked across the table of a li.as told me as much.” f 

walk they had had together that morning. Here she looked round on tlie company 1 
“Mon Dien,” whispered Madame tome, .and snorted. Madame whispered me : j 

“if yon were to know all I go through to “ En g.arde ! See—tliey cross swords! 
prevent them pulling of caps ! ” (she did not Liston, and yon will be diverted !” 
use this exact English idiom), “ yon would The husbands were indifferent, and were I 
think they would pull my little eyes out not out of that wood yet. But the notary’s 
between them ! Madame Tonrlou,” she went wife was not slack, ^ho seemed to bristle 
on, “holds herself as beioqging to the cream ov#r with little points. I 

of the cream, and tnriiB up the nose at poor “Bah I what can sleeping provincials 1 
little Faquinet. In truth, my heart is alto- know of that sweet city, wlio are taken up by j 
gether 6ci'a86 by their jealousies,” and here complaisant hnsb.ands, like school-girls on a ' 
Madame drew a deep sigh that seemed to holiday? I was bora there, Hieu merci! and ! 
come from the bottom of her little Lacerated hope to end my days there. I know every 
heart. “ You, Messieurs of the English n.ation turn in the dear city.” I 

have wisdom. Such gravity, such aplomb. “ Like enough,” said her enemy, now puff- i 
You can advise a poor solitary woman who ing and flaming; “ no one will dispute 
has no one in the wide world to turn to.” Madame’s knowledge of the streets I” 

And here Madame turned those swimming This was an awkward allusion to grisetto 
eyes of heir on me with an inexpressible clement in the social station of the notary's 
melancholy. I’liere*’ was ‘ something very lady ; who well nigh bounced from her chait. 
soothing in this confidential relation sprung Her «rms became instinctively a-kimbo, pois- 
up so suddenly between ns.* II was clear that sarde fashion ; but her husband jogged her, 
she bad exercised a sort of preference in my and they dropped at once. , 

regard; choosing me out to be recipient of “Ah !” she said, in a shrill ton& “what 
her little troubles. His must have been a does that speech iiman 1 I would glaj^ly 
gritty heart that could have been <levoid of know it, and havs it made known to this 
uiterest in them. Ibo truth is, lliose fine company.” 

Briton’s qualities she Ifad spoken of, do make “ Not half ho fine a prospect” said the 
themselves felt. She felt she could lean with lawyer, still on the walk, “ as I had seen in 
more reliance on our bluff honest natures Languedoc.” 

than on the minauderies and false'lacquer of “1 will not take the trouble,’* retot;,ted 
her own countrj’s iietits-maltrea and gaiants. Madame Tourlou, still through the comb. 

For instance, that provincial exquisite not “ Cortf.inly,” riposted the little round 
yet mentioneil, sitting at the foot &f the tabl®! woman, “ we should always wash our, linea 
lUld twirling his monalaches of imperial at home—eh! niadatne?” 

^tteru (they oallcd him Edouard Galii By which was conveyed » dexterous allu- 
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•ion to Madame’fl dri|^t dimly aatooiated 
with the laundress profession. 

* I will not !’* said the lady roundly, and 
forgetting all restraint, " T will not take such 
talk from any low qaill-driver’s wife I*. 

“ Nor l;” said Madame fhqninet, a-kiabo 
once more, “lh>ni any Parvenu Bobin's wife 

—pah!” I 

“Mes fines! mes filks!” fliurmfired the 
Curd, vtipieg his lips, “ a little moderation, I 
implore of yon; such little^ roughnesses 
during the season devoted to nutrition may 
eerkttsly disarrange the digestive functions, 
lie ^tieut, my children ! ” 

"Yes, Monsieur le Cur6,” Madame Cro¬ 
quette said, a little fretfully, “the.whole thing 
is not worth a straw.” - 
On which thei-e came truce, for that hour 
at least; and Monsieur le Cur6 gave us some I 
pleasant reminiscences of how he first began j 
to grow wrong interiorly; of how his ailment 
came upon him almost like a«thief in the 
night, and seized upon him insidiously; of 
' wliat liis first feelings were at the discovery 
—surprise mingled with consternation, hesi¬ 
tation, astonishment, perplexity—with other 
highly carious and interesling i)articulars. 
These carried us well through the dessert 
and after-dinner wine. The hostile ladies 
still glai'ed fiercely at one another, and 
retinid with menacing rustle from their 
gowns. 

III. 


All through that cool evening there was 
a bivouac, all round the house ; out on the 
grecu sward: under the shady trees: in 
the pleasant garden, and even in the court 
under the gallery. The ladies fetched work 
and bestowed themselves on little green 
chairs, all saving and except Tourlou, who 
was rci)orted to be asleep, and snoring even, 
up-stairs. 

“ She is a nightmare, a goblin, a trouble to 
our sweet life here,” said Madame to nie 
under the porch. “ Your sober English 
common-sense must take her in hand.” 

1 would do anything, J. said, to aid 
Madame; perhaps would have added sonie- 
tfaing more pointed, but for those i-mperial 
moustaches, which, I found, had drawn near, 
were saying something to her very sweetly, 
as they fancied, and mincingly. He was cut 
short, however—very short. Madame liad 
plainly no relish for such an intruder; and 
8 o,*with a slow shrug, ’he twisted himself 
about on his heel, and sauntered off. 

Alone 1 took the road through the .woods 
spoken of by the harmonious luisbaiuls; and 
thought of Madame Croquette. L leaned 
agai^ a tree. She was charming—even to 
those little grey boots—even to the little 
collar barely a ringle half-inch in breadth. 
And,that little toy bousehold of hersland the 
pastoral km. Why, I continued, relieotively, 
a man might do worse, far worse, than un¬ 
strap his wallet for good, and end his days 


here, thepherd-like. SH at the head of his 
own talde-d’hdte, and entertain his strangers. 
Queer destiny! Yet a man, wind-buffeted 
and travel-sore, might cheerfully «<»ept it, 
especially if there were one so charming to 
sweeten the toils of direction. Ah, weQ-a- 
day! When little grey boots and narrow 
collars find their way into a man’s head, it k 
all np with hkn. As to showing fight, it is 
Sout of the.queBtion. 

That Briton’s ateiding aplomb and sound 
sense spoken of so handsomely by Madame 
continued to make itself felt iu (^ther quarters. 
Its appreeiatiou was further slrengUfened 
after a few days’ stay. Out on the farm 
before breakfast one day, Maiiame Faquinet 
unfolded to me the whole sto:^ of her griev* 
ances at the hands of that ogresse Tourlou, 
getting quite fieiy and exciled as she pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“ It must end 1 it must end I ” she said, 
turning to her poissarde’s altitude. “ I will 
not endure her insolence. Now, 1 put it to 
you, monsieur—was it to be borne 1 But I 
stopped her voice of I’olifthinelle.” 

“ Madame did so most efibctually,” I said, 
concurring m of course. 

“She will not offer to engage with me 
again,” Madame continued. 

“ She will not,” I said, “ if she be wise.” 

“The pig!” Madame exclaimed, with 
strong disgust. “Site should bo ashamed 
to show to the world that huge pei'sou of 
hers." 

'I’ow.ards mid-day, I came upon Monsienr 
le Curd, sitting on a camp-stool under a broad 
tree, .and reading his Breviary. The good 
man looked as though he would be inclined 
for a little pleasant digestive conversation; 
but I could not bring myself to break iu 
upon his pious task, so 1 x>assed him with 
a pi'ofound salute. 

1 shall tarry here, I said, at least one 
month. There are a hundred ways of jiassing 
the time. Firstly and chiefly, sweet little 
Madame herself; who, to say the truth, has 
shown a wish very plainly to make her house 
and self aS agreeable as might be to the 
stranger. 

But traveller beyrare ! Perhaps this charm¬ 
ing little widow may have beeu of Delilah 
quality. She may have been familiar with 
drugs and unhflllo^ed poisons. How would 
that decease of Croquette (husband) bear 
looking into ? Had the good man been, so 
to speak, Lafarged: worked off by the process 
known to that daring widow ? 1 should like 
to hold inquest on remains of deceased Cro¬ 
quette, to have him exKumed, and tlie oontents 
of stomach pat in a jai’ and analysed by Pro¬ 
fessor Taylor. Tliese fair French souls were 
ever dangerous. Had we not read of them in 
the novels 1 All those smiles and winning 
ways were but traps and pitfalls. So, stranger, 
I say agmn,*beware! 

The bare notion made me turn pale. I 
had not thought of the subject iu that 
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fifiw before. Yonth is eyer careless, amd 
here vaB I on the verse of a procil»oe. 
These notions Sited me with distrust md 
uneaeiuess, and- I returned home rather 
moodily, and a little ashamed of myself. In 
future, caution should mark my guarded 
way, as the queer old song has it; designing 
women, s« nil-the world has known this long! 
time, abound in France. These said sweet 
dainty creatures are only so many mer-« 
maids. 

So. when dinner-hour came that day, and 
with it yesterday’s company of the Cur6, law¬ 
yers,* traders, lawyers’ wives, and M.a- 
dame hffrself in a suit of raiment exquisite 
in tsiSte and wholly difl'erent from that of the 
day before (eWi the little boots were of 
another hue), I wrapped myself close in a 
cold and repllUig demeanour; wanting no¬ 
thing, certainly, in a proper respect; but 
being to the fuH as dry as any chip ever 
pared. I have a strong idea, ou the whole, 
that I behaved like a brute. 

“ Uid you not know this was my fOto day ? ” 
said Madame, beaming with sniilea. “ All the 
world has presented me with bouquets, ex¬ 
cept you, Monsieur. Fi done 4 ” she said, 
shaking her head, “ how comes it ? ” 

“ Pardieu ! he must have mislaid it,” aaiil 
Madame Tonrlou, “ for i saw him gathering 
one witli my own eyes.” 

There was truth in this; but it was be¬ 
fore coming to that wise resolution in tlie 
garden. 

“I have done wrong in gathering the 
flowers,’.’ I said, with a cold stare. “ 1 must 
ask Madame’s forgiveness. As to its being 
Madame’s CDlc-day, I was as yet a stranger to 
it—^not one of Madamo’s iptimes and then 
—(shrug.) “ Gar?on ! some of that Volnay I 
had yesterday. Mind, the same.” 

The poor little woman looked wounded; 
but it was the first step towards establishing 
a proper distance between us. The first step, 
too, towards playing that brute character 
spoken of I felt, as I sipped tlie Volnay, 
critically, how they must have all admired 
the sturdy Briton's aplomb, and tray of put¬ 
ting the tiling. But Mudamu, with the tact 
of her country, took^me at^ once, as. I wished 
to be taken, and dropped tb<at coufidential 
manner which l^d so distressed me. She be¬ 
came landlady, aijd I gues't. 'Was not that, 
after all, the proper footing? and,.for the real 
of that dinner-ceremony, I was treated with 
all formality, Which should have been most 
welcome to the Briton’s heart ? for it was as 
he desireil, and yet —— It was a little pio- 

f erlfiinly, to h'ear all the jokes and 
llusions which went round—outside 
id which it was now plait}, had been 
repressed from respect to the 
Even the Cui'c? became less snbjec- 
let oir jokes. Tourlou of the comb, 
xmunuered whale-like in mefrimeat. 1 
4obked on a little rueful; but it was better 


Breaking up, they whu^ered'- good deal 
together, nud talked in knots. " What hour ? ” 
“You will come, course) Monsiear le 
Car 4 .” “ Id Madame’s own room ? ” .^Ihicli 
a pleMant thing! ” these were, woeds th.at 
resRhed me. Presently omne the Curfi -to me 
. with mysterious manner: 
j “MoJnieur will attend, of oonrse,?'** , . 

“ At what dferemony ?" 1 asked. 

“Madarae’s little Ibte,” said ho. 

“ 1 have h^ard notliing of it—necrived no 
invitation i ” 

“What d deplorable mistake ! It?i|ii!tB» 
rilile, and shoul 9 have been thought bf! ” 
said the good man all in a'^fiutter. 

“ Bah ! Monsieur le Curb)” Tourlou put in, 
who was standing just by, “ there is none 
needed. Madame will be overjoyed to see 
every one, as a matter of coarse,” 

“ ’Twould l>e moi-e en r^gle,” said tlie Curb, 
still troubled. “ Wait; I will settle it in tlie 
twinkling of an eye.” 

“ I beg,” 1 said, stopping him with digiaty, 
“ I beg that you will not take any step in the 
matter. 1 should not be able to attend in any 
case.” 

But he had gone, and was speaking to 
Madame at the end of the room. Well,-I 
might look in for a short time or so—a bare 
quarter of an hour—without damage to that 
dignity. One should conform to the customs 
of the country. 

The goo<l man was explaining the diffi¬ 
culty to Madame with much earnest¬ 
ness. Madame shrugged her shoulders and 
lauglied : 

“ He is welcome to come if he please.” 

“Bo it so, Monsieur le Cure.” Confu¬ 
sion ! 

I had an engagement which would ulti¬ 
mately prevent the acceptance of that kind 
invitation. I was engaged to—-myself, for a 
walk—for anything—for nothing, in fact. I 
was wrath at Madamo’s cool, French treat¬ 
ment, and yet was not such footing more desi¬ 
rable ? Oh, infinitely ! 

It was about nine o’clock when I retuwied 
from a dull stufiid walk, I went up Iffie hill 
to see the famous view j but I had been up 
the hill many times to see the famous view 
liefore, so it had grown-to be a little stale. I 
went down the hill, on the other side, to the 
little brook miniature waterfall, which was 
held to be about the prettiest thing in these 
pai'ts. But the waterfall fell fiiit, and the 
brook was naught. ’From these dismal Con¬ 
ceits suggested to me on the spot, the un¬ 
healthy tone pf my mind may be ^thered. 
lletvtrning, then, by the back of the house, in 
no very contented frame of mind, I passed 
one of the windows opening on the ground ; 
whence soiiDds of voices came. Here was the 
scene of festivity, and right merry they ap¬ 
peared. t It was Madrune’s^ own iittlov bou¬ 
doir. These French folk can enjoy ^em- 
selve^ I said, with a sig^ Officious, pi^ng, 
Monsieur le Curb, who mi^ hmo been 
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j’eadiDg bia br«»«Hy, bad spied me. One of 
the waiters came flying through the fflass- 
door to fetch me in. If Monsieur woula ohfy 
s 0 »lsr honour tWn I They would be so deso- 
lated,4£ he did not.- It must be so tuste—so 
doleful tec him to be wauderiug about in 
that fasltion. Then came another with 
greater instance. And so with Ino decent 
excuse ready, and unable td feUm up even 
the most wretched shift, the Briton with afl 
his dignity had to sufler him^lf to be led in 
half-resistiug, half-complying, with* more of 
tfagi^aspect of the British shee'^ than of the 
BHUsh lion. * 

The prettiest little room that could be con¬ 
ceived. All the gift-flowers scenting it like a 
garden. Such a chatter of tongues ! Such 
enjoyment; such pleasant faces ; such courtly 
airs and postures worthy of the Louis Qua-1 
torze court. Lawyers were unfrocked, and 
unlike lawyers. The houses of Tonrlou auiL 
Faquinct seemed on easy terns, bladame, 
fix>m her easy-chair, said, I did her loo much 
honour j but sho would try her bo.st to eutcr- 
twn the stranger’. Words very frigidly spoken. 
Come, 1 said to myself, let me relax for this 
one night; there can be no harm in that; 
for tliis gentle, little woman means only kind¬ 
ness. 

But alack! the wise resolution was formed 
too late! I was among* tiiem, hut not of 
them. Had they all too readily taken up that 
hint of mine let fall at dinner ( These sharp- 
niiiided French folk accept such intimation! 
readily enough. Prodigious respect came from' 
Madame—from everybody. I was, as it were, 
grand seigneur. Nay, it seeme<i as though 1 
had brought in with me a certain chill and 
restraint, which, heaven knows, I tried hard to j 
thaw an(l dissipate. Many more of Madame’s | 
perfections I hatl to learn that night. Jiy-; 
and-by she went over to the piano and dis-! 
course little French ballads in the must 
delightful fashion; patois things acted in 
the most perfect iiishion. 1 had never 
heard anything so pretty, 1 said to her in 
warmth of admiration. She said 1 was very 
good. 1 was too complai^int ; did so much 
honour, &c. &Qi Every one seemed to deliglit 
in it but that heavy exquisite with the 
moustache, whom I'have mentioned before. 
Supercilious fellow! He lounged on the 
sofa in a lazy insouciant mood. 

That night in my room—tlie prettiest little 
room in the woi’ld, be it recolledted —1 made 
a wholesome resolution; namely, to have a 
r^nlar formal making up with Madame. 
There was something pleasing in the /lotion : 
perhaps tears from Madame. It is du old 
story that, leaning towards quarrelling for 
the sweet pleasure of making all things 
straight again. 

So, that next morning—was a flue sunny 
forgiving morping —1 went fohU to the 
garden where 1 saw Madamo out betimes 
trimming her flowers, and here made re¬ 
pentant acknowdedgmant of all my sins. I 


had famished myself with the choicest of 
bouquets procured from neighbouring horti¬ 
culturists, and presented them humbly as a 
peaoe-offering, which was grwioosly accepted. 
The old smiles were returning, the old win¬ 
ning manner was coming back. 

“We are friends now,” she said, putting 
out her hand, “but we never were enemies.” 

“ Nor ever shall he,” I said. 

“ Who shall tell ? ” she said, “ Mon dieu, 
you looked so wickedly at me yesterday, I 
was quite frightened ! ” 

“ Lid I ? ” I answered, quite aghast at my 
own villany. “No, it cannot have been ! ” 

“ Indeed yon did.” 

“ ’Tw.os not at you, they; it must hare 
been at old Tonrlon.” This was the signal 
for commencement of an amicable dispute, 
which completely restored the old harmony. 
I said : “ By the way, I have received lettwrs 
—business letters—this morning, which I 
fear will hurry my departure. I must think 
of setting out on to-mon‘OW, or the day 
after.” There was no^ueh pressing need of 
desp.atch, but I thought I would see how 
she took it. Was it possible — was that 
a little t^ge of colour creeping over her 
cheek 1 

“ Mon dieii! and must you really go 1” she 
said at lengtli. “ What a misfortune.” 

“I must, indeed,” I said, “and, believe 
me, with infinite regret—the bajipy hours I 
have passed in this little retreat shall 
never he forgotten by me ; neither can I 
forget-” 

“ O, I .am so desolated at this* piece of 
news,” she interrupted, “I had counted on 
your slaying with us longei-. Lo not go 
yet.” 

J looked at her with a strange feeling of 
interest. What could she mean I “ Lo you 
really wish me to remain 1 ” I said, taking 
her hand. 

“My faith, yes!” she answered. “If I 
were to let you into a little secret I am sure 
you would. Shall I tell him ? Yes—«o. I 
cannot bring my mind to it! ” and she tnrned 
away her’ he.ad. Was it to hide another of 
those toll-tale blushes 1 

“ Lear Madame,” 1 ^id, “you must let me 
into this little mystery.” 

“ I cannot, ^opsieur.” 

“You must—L—I will^iromise you to stay 
if you ,do! ” She tiprned round. 

“Well, that makes a dilference. So I 
must tell you my secret. You most know, 
then-” • 

Here came ruanipg from the house the 
soubrcite or wailing-woman. Madame was 
wanted in the kitclien. 

“ You sliall hear it another time,” Madame 
said, “perhaps not at all.” 

“Cruel one,” I said, reproachfully, “and 
your proume 1 ” 

“Well, if you must know, come to my 
little boudoir at break&at<time, and, per¬ 
haps - 
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With that she disappeared. What could Such qualities, such powers, aud he had eveu 
titis secret be} Could it be indeed—that ^res—'that is to say, some suet of estates, 
the wanderer had inspired with a sort of Se was altogether charmant. 
regard this gentle recluse, this charming A four>borse Diligence went bj in an hdhr's 
provinckl ? It seemed terrible coxcombry time, d would depart by the four-hoiseDili- 
to let such a notion even near me: and yet genefi. That business of mine had noSr be- 
oiie might have as well shammed blindness, come so pressing, it would not admit of a 
Why may I not admit, to myself only and in moment’sKclayj 1 said, packing my iportmaa^ 
the strictest confidence, that 1 lean to that tean violently. 

persuasion 1 ' * As for Madame Croquette, the ooncinmon 

And pray why not let me ask (this I spoke I came Jo whep fairly caged in the eoap6Q of 
to myself, pacing the garden, tJioughtiuliy the Diligence was, that she was a thorough 

waiting for hife&fhst summons), are not French-well, got to he imcbaritable,.timt 

our Freuph sistcra outspeaking in such her name contained one letter too many, 

matters; not snfiering anything in the like- ------ 

ness of a worm i’ the bud to prey on their AMAT.TCTr DAGON. 

olive cheek 1 Else what the significance of - 

that little embarrassment and those blushes 1 Next to the inexpressible privilege of 
It was a great mystery and a pleasing mys- belonging to the best circles oneself, must bo 
tery, too. Then I fell into that old specn-j certainly ranked that of being acquainted 
Lalion of how a woi-se destiny might surely i with those that do belong to it. If we are not 
befall one than spending tlie residue of his [ the rose oursilves, at least let us get as near 
life in this pleasant retreat, far removed from 1 to that flower as possible, that when wo 
the busy bum of n^en. Proprietor of this returu to baser company, we may, with truth, 
little territory, where none of the world’s' liave something to cougi-atulate ouraelves 
wickedness had as yet penetrated; wherejupon. Myrose isSir John Aighton,Baronet, 
might be studied eternally that pastoral sim-j or, as I feel myself sometimes justified iu 
plicity so characteristic of the French rural | calling him, Cousin Jack. A man who has 
districts. Where, at the head of my own dined with no less a person than our Sove- 
table, 1 might learn from passers-by how 1 reign Lady the tiuecn. A man who is on 
the rough world outside was progressing. | the committee of‘the Ithudanianthus Club, 
Madame’s charms would daily heighten: and the third best wList-player in Britain, 
children: Antoine, Marie, ^telle, growing I except, of course, Field-Marshal Bang, 
up about us; the golden age at hand, life whose fame is more than European, anti 
tolling on like a dream. Lord Charles Fivc-to-two, who is known to 

“Breakfast, Monsieur!” Gargon, with have never missed a trump since ho was of 
fluttering napkin, announces. ' the age of thirteen. Sir John, sirs (1 nm 

'■ addressing myself to tho concentrated public), 
IJ. • I was at Creiuomo, you may take your oath, 

In the boudoir, as it wsis called, Madame j when the nobs alone bad the ruu of those 
was seated. ^ i premises, and when you rang tJie bell and 

“I have promised to tell you my secret, clamoured at the gate so loudly without the 
and shall keep my promise.” smallest attention being paid to you. He 

I drew near confidently. “Will you be [was in the dock of docks, the innermost 
Madame, if I tell you that I have | sanctum of Cherbourg, when you and your 
half guessed it already 1 ” j House of Commons were tossing about half 


“Not a soul in the house knows it but smothered 


yourself and another! ” 
“Another 1^* 1 said. ' 
anolltcr ? ” ,* 

“ Ma foi, why not I I 
“ H’m,” I said. 


oils were tossing about 
wholly sick, outside 


breakwater, lie sits in the Duke's box at 
You have told it to Goodwood, when you think yourselves happy 
« ' in being in the grand stand at all Ho never 

Was it indiscreet ? ” had to wait—as the French king nearly had 
. to do—in all his life save once (an occasion 


“Well then,” she s-aid, “in three words, which he speaks of with a manly resignation), 
my little secret is thi^, I am going to be when he permitted the Prince Consort to 
married next week ! ” _ have the paS of him. And no mortal eye has 

I started to my feet witli a bound. “Mar- ever seen liini run oi hurry himselt I can- 
ried I What do you mean ? ” • not positively aflSrm that Cousin Jack never 

“’Tis intelligible,” shp said, laughing. saw a copper in his existence, but I nm per¬ 
il is monstrous! ” 1 said, iuteusefy mor- fectly certain that he never took one into hia 
tified: “ and to whom, pray 1 ” elaborate hands, to the pruning and adorning 

It was to that insolent, insuflerable trading of which, by the by, he devoted several inge- 
exquisite, of the pointed moustaches. Ho nioua silver instruments, 
was BO elegant, Madame said; such grace When he leaves Pall Mall it is to hunt at 
S J t bearing, his air so distinguished. Bister; (rKeu ho forsakes hjs native land it 
Had he not struck Monsieur in that view ? is to stort for Norway iu his private schooner 
Adolphe, that was the name. Dear Adolphe yacht. 

had indeed oflered his hand. Noble person! I was extremely surprised to see him in 
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towb tbe other dny, at a time when, accord¬ 
ing to his own confession, there was " not a 
Blugle soul in all Londo^” hy whicli he 
mean!^ of course, no denizen of ito upper 
eir(^. * ^ 

“ Well, Harry,” cried he, extending three 
lavender-coloured fingera in lieu the cus¬ 
tomary pair, “have you balf-«n-h<|ir or so to 
spare in the service of a blood relation! ” • 

I replied, and very truly, that I always 
had half an hour, or half a day (for that 
matter, at his complete disposal whensoever 
he desired my company. • 

“Very well,” answered he, with a frank¬ 
ness tlmt became him charmingly, “I’m 
exceedingly glad of it, for 1 hate walking 
alone, and there’s nobody else to walk with. 
We will go together and see Dagon.” 

“ And who is Dagon V’ inquired I, not 
without a sense of shameful ignorance. 

“Why Amy Dagon, of coujse,” retorted 
he, sharply; “ who else should it be 1 ” 
“Thank you,” responded I, disengaging 
my arm from his with a certain virtuous 
violence, “my wife wouldn’t like it if she 
heard of it. In short, you’re a man about 
town, and I’m not, and 1 would rather not 
see her, whoever she is.” 

I I'e^lydid not believe that it w'as possible 
for anybody reared in the best circles to 
laugh as the baronet laughed at this reply. 
1 don’t think anybody ever saw him with 
tears in his eyes before. 

“ It’s a man,” he cried, as soon as lie found 
breath to speak; “ it’s Amalek Dngou; and 
do you really mean to tell me that you uever 
heard of the great Dagon before ?” 

“ Never,” said I, “ never, upon my word, 
except as a lieatlien god.” 

Cousin Jack looked down upon me—ho 
has a way of doing tliat, although I am taller 
than he—-with an expression as if he ivas 
eontemplatiug some rare aud curious zoolo¬ 
gical specimen. 

“ Come along,” exclaimed ho, “ come along. 
I would not have missed this for a couple of 
pooicB. Have you ever chanced to catch the 
name of Palmerston, or of Betting Davis, or 
of the Tipton Slasher 1 Indeed ! Well I’m 
astonished to bear it. This is Trafalgar 
Squai'e, and that is thS National Cruet-Stand, 
and now you sball see another British insti¬ 
tution, who is quite as well known in town 
as tlioy.” , 

We turned into the ^trand, and rang at 
the private dour of a house of genteel 
appearance. A tidy-looking servant-girl 
answered the summons, but requestod*us to 
give our names before informing us whether 
her master was at home. Having cai'ried 
the baronet’s card upstairs, she returned 
immediately, and ushered us iuto a room on 
the first floor, plainly but handsomriy fur¬ 
nished* A short .and rather vulgar-moking 
person, but perfectly well-dressed, rose from 
the sofa, at our entrance, aud put aside a 
sporting paper that he had been reading. 


“ How are you, Dagon 1 ” said my oousin, 
nodding carelessly; “1 have brought a frieud 
of mine to look at you, who ha4 sever heard 
of your existeuca before.” 

The little man smiled in a somewhat 
sinister manner, hut professed h™>elf 
charmed at making the acquaintanee of any 
friend of Sir John’s. 

“ What is your last achievement, Amy 1 ” 
inquired my cousin, with the air of a man 
who asks fur information for somebody els& 
“Anything about you in Bell? ” 

“An account of a neat little thing we 
did upon the Eastern Counties Ihst week ; 
that’s all: a mere ti-ifle, but rather laughable 
too.” * 

“Go on ; tell it, Dagon,” said my cousin, 
yawning uupolitely, “it’s sure to be news to 
him! ” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the little man, address¬ 
ing himself to me, “ there has been a good 
deal of picking up, you must know, on that 
lint) of railway lately.” 

“Shares improving,”*interrupted I, inuo- : 
ccntly ; “ ah ! so I’vo heaitl.” 

hlr. Anijjlek Dagou looked interrogatively i 
towards my cousin, us though he would say, , 
“Can this i'idiculou.s ignorance bo actually i 
bond fide, or is it aflected ? ” 

Sir .lohn Aighton, Baronet, indulged in a 
roar of laughter which would have done 
honour to a coal-heaver. 

“No, sir,” replied the little man, softly, 
again addressing himself to mo, “I did not 
exactly allude to the shares; I meant the 
sharpers. The card-sharpers and the thimble- 
riggers h.avc been doing a great stroke of 
business upon that line, of late, particularly 
upon the Cambridge gentlemeu. A young 
fellow-eommoner, son of General Blazes,— 
whom 3 ’ou know, Sir John,—came to me 
only tho other <lay, about his family watch 
and other matters, which he had made over 
to them; the money was gone, of coarse, 
bcyoinl recovery, and wo had a great deal of 
difficulty even about the ticker. You see, 
they’re an* exceedingly low set of practi- 
tioners, these tliimblo people; quite petti¬ 
foggers, .sir, with little or no connection 
among respectable peraohs.” 

“ I should imugiue that was tlie case with 
most of that Sort of gei^try,” observed I, 

“ except, perhaps, an involuutai'y connection 
with the police.” * 

Here Mr. Dagon gave a sort of forbearing 
smile, which qould scarcely be called appre- 
ciatory. 

“So,”Jie continued,*" I determined to put 
these public nuisances down. 1 took a place 
in company with three young gentlemen of 
my acquaintance, from the Shoreditch Station 
to Cambridge, and two of the psirties for 
whom 1 was in search, got into the same 
cari’iage. Ttiey had not much luggage be¬ 
side a small carpet-bag, but within that 
there were three stout sticks, and a round 
piece of wood, out of which they ingeniously 
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cMMtrncted a table, to play at cards upon, thimble. In onder to trade which, difficulty, | 
When we four, who seemed to be all Rtrangera I took the precauttcm. of takiag[ a pea of my 
to each othei'-^ocUned to join in the amuse- own, with which, by a little aleigfahof hant^ j 

ment, they showed themselves desirous of I stipplied the deficiency.” | 

confbrming to our fastidious t.-uitea by pro- 'Wlioi my p,dmiratioa at this device had 
I ducing three thimbles and a pea. It's the been sufficiently expressed, my oousin Jack I 
simplest game to look at, as you may have, entered upon au explanation of the business i 
observed, but I should recommend you not! which hail- broi:\ght him to the retreat of h^. ' 

to play at it in a mixed company. 1 warned ^malek Dagon. | 

my young friends not to do so upon this “You see, Amy, I was obliged to come up ' 

oocuMon, but they persisted, and they accord- to town .about aanother matter ; but, finding 
ingly lost their money: one sovereign, two myself there, I could not go away without 
sovereigns, a uve-pound n<»te, went very j getting you to clpar up a certain mystery 
rapidly iiAo the pockets of the iudividu.il, which has pu« 5 led us down^in Warwickshire 
who Itandled those simple domestic imple-1greatly. And this is it: Stuart and.ltoss 
ments. Presently one of the lo.sers got so (both of the Khadamanthus Club), and my- 
excited that he oflbred to lay twenty-five self, have been staying together for a few 
pounds upon the next event. weeks at Leamington, and were at one time 

“‘Now, liaiids off,’ cried he, ‘I’ll bet that sadly in waut of a fourth man: neither the 
the pea is not nuder either of these two!points nor the play of those we met with 
thimbles,’—and, lifting them, ho verified his suited ns ; or rather, they di<I not suit titoart, 
statement, ‘ therefore I need not say that it who will nev^-r sit down twice with any man 
must of course be nuder the third.’ who has lost him a triok. At last a strangfr 

“The two men protested that this was not appeared at our hotel, who turned out to be 
a fair way of winning the wager, but my just such a peiformer as wo wanted. Only 
three young friends got so excited as to pro- lie won thirteen hundred pounds of us in six j 
, teat that they would tlirow the oJthers out of days. Now, you know my play well enough; 
the window unless the money was paid; | that of my two friends is scarcely inferior, 
which at last it was. For my part, I rather I want to know, therefore, who was the man 
took the side of the sharpers in this dispute, who could so spoil, and how he effected it.” 
although 1 observed that the words in which ‘‘ You ai’e quite'Sure tluitit was tlie strange 
the bet was made, could be of no consequence gentleman wlio roidly won the money 1 ” 

inquired Mr. iJagon, quietly. 

“ Ciuitc sure,” replied my cousin, laughing, 
and without the least trace of annoyance, 
“you arc right enough to be suspicious (for 
such things are nut unknown even at the 
llhad.amaDthus), but you are a little over 
sharp this time.” 

“ Then the fourth person,” said Mr. Dagon, 
thoughtfully, “ must have had hazel eyes, and 
a pair of very beautiful bauds. He also had 
a trick of twitching his upper lip, which is a 
very foolish habit indeed for any gentleman 
who dues not wish to be recognised.” 

“Tliat’s the man, sir,” cried my cousin, 
with evident satisfaction, “ who did three of 
the best whist players in England out of 
thirteen hundred pounds in a week.” 

“ Well, Sir John,” repeated the other, 
pea, as 1 told you.’ coolly, “ and I know a man who deserves to 

“ AU that they had woh, avid all that they have won it more than he—Charley Leger, 
had had originally in their own posKe.s.<iiun, as hard working, pains-taking a young 
wa.s scarcely enough'to defray this second fellow, mind you, as ever breathed. A lad 
debt of honour wJiich they Lad thus in- who has ‘improved liia natural gifts (and 
ciii'ied. They got out, shoi'^ of their stop- what a touch that lellow was born with i) as 
piiigjj^ce, at the very next station; and 1 believe, to the vei'y utmost. He aUmtted 
they will not, 1 thifik, trouble tiig Eastern twq of the best and pleasantest yearn of Itis 
^unties'passengers again for some consider- life—when other young men are but too iqit 
time.” to give themselves up to vice and dissipation 

V “And how in the w'orld,” inqdired I, “ did —entirely to the perfeetion of that art which 
'.r you manage to win that raeiiey ? ” bits cost you so dear,” 

“ Why, you see,” replied Mr. Dagon, with “ It mpst have been very high art indeed 
an ingenuous air, “these gentlemen wei’e tliat mmld have protected bis fingexs,” ob- 
aceustoroed to withdraw the pea altogether seiwed my cousin, ^ from thi«e sat^ pain of 
during their roanipulations, so that nobody j eyes as he had uiion them.” 
could possibly pitch upon the covering' “ It was,” answered Mr. Dagon, enthuaiasti- 


witti two gentlemen sucii as, it was easy to 
see, tliey were. ‘ 1 myself,’ said I, ‘ if 1 ijver 
did make a bet, would name the very thimble 
under which the pea was hidden, fur fifty 
(lounds ; the thing being to me as plam as 
daylight.’ 

“ The two proprietors o'f tjie table contra¬ 
dicted this so warmly, and derided my judg¬ 
ment so contemptuously, that 1 was actually 
induced to lay the money. 

“‘This,’ said I, tlieii, their hands being 
withdrawn from the board, ‘is the thimble 
under which the f)oa is hidden.’ 

You bet fifty pounds on that,’ cried tliey, 
excitedly, 

“‘Done!’ replied L lifting the thimble. 
‘Here is tl^ pea; and there,’ continued I, 
lilting the- others ■fery sxViflly, ‘ there is no 
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pgByV “ “ fliiEriy absolutely cannot 

bimself discover, by .vision, vrhen he is in the 
act of’tranBFositidn. The Way in which-'he 
legged you whs this. As soon as he got a 
of cards into his possession, set a] 
mger-naJl mark in the left-hand comer of 
the ba^ of each court-card,so muiute as not 
to be' sedn by the naked eye, an(f only to be 
felt by his own miraculous sense of tou(^i. 
Whenever he dealt, his practised thumb 
recognised nuerringly these hidentatioiis, and 
at once by sleight of band gave his adversary 
the next card but one, instead of the honour 
which belonged .to him by right. He might 
have given him an honour also, it is true, but 
the odds of courao were upon the whole im¬ 
mensely in Charley’s favour. It must have 
been he, fur there is no other man in blnglatnl, 
save himself, who can be certain of doing that 
trick.” 

“ Thank you,” said my cousin, rising, “ I 
thought you would be able to tell mo all 
about the gentleman. Have yon any more 
questions, Harry, to put to tins great Dagon, 
before you depart into the realms of Igno¬ 
rance ? ” 

“I want to know,” said I, “what Mr. 
Dagon means by saying that his young 
friend could not even catch hiimself when he 
was cheating.” ^ 

“ O,” said the little man, good-natni-edly, 
“ that is very easily explained. You-see, Mr. 
Leger applied himself to this diihcult study 
of his for at least two years; in the latter 
portion of his probationary time he was 
accustomed to sit opposite a looking-glass; 
nor did he venture to practise his profession, 
.and take in the public, until he was unable 
to perceive his own agile transpositions in the 
mirror—that is to say, until he could take 
in himself.” 


COFFEE AND PIPES. 

Tup. regulation eastern trip is as well 
dednod as was the European grand tour of 
ohr fathers. The starting-point from Europe 
is Marseilles, thence by stcaffn to Alexandria; 
taking Malta on the way. Cairo is reached 
by rail in a few hours from Alexandria. 
There, preparations aro made for the boat 
trip up the Nile. The first cataract is soen, 
and afterwards the second. Back the tourists 
(generally half-fledged collegians hegioTiiiig 
life) come to Cairo, then on 8itl“*i‘ l >7 the hig 
or little desert as time may permit, to Jeru¬ 
salem, at which place it seems t'> bo a point 
of honour to arrive before tho JSaster fe^ivnls. 
From’JeruBcdcm the traveller usually pushes 
Ob to Damascus, remains there a day or two, 
a^d running to Beyrout, gets there just in 
time to catch the Austrian or French steamer 
to Constantinople, whence ha j>K»ce«d3 by 
way t>f the Dasube and Germany mack to 
Pall Mall. He has tnroed two months to 
excellent account) bat he has skipped Mount 
Lebanon. 


Lebanon ought properly to be termed a " 
range, or series, of mountains, l&uinin^ as 
it dues along the sea-coast fromabove Tripoli 
on the north to above Sidon on the south, 
the length of Mount Lebanon must be nearly 
fifty or sixty miles, while inland, bill upon 
hill, mountain upon mountain, ravine after 
ravine, and valley after valley, the range 
penetrates at least some seven or eight 
leagues. 

During the months‘of July, Augnst, and 
September, tlio heat on the .coast of Syria is 
intense. 1 had boon residing upwards of a 
year in lieyrout, when I longed for tho cool¬ 
ness of a journey to the hills. Therefore, on 
a hot morning last sumin?r, I went up to 
those lulls, accompanied by a respectable 
young Arab interpreter, .and a servant to 
look after horses. My first intention was to 
mount ns high as the top of Jebeel Sunin— i 
the tip-top of Lebanon—and thence proceed 
along the ridgo (!ilwa3’S high up in the cool 
region) to the Cedars. Ah it turned out, I 
saw less of the couiftry and more of the 
peojde tlian I had intended. 

-About jn hour before sunrise we were in 
the saddle. Went through the open space 
which lies outside of tho walls of Beyrout, 
took the road leading towards the north, 
and along the seaside. Like all the roads of 
Syria—in which province no wheeled vehicle 
<)f any sort has yet been seen—this was a bad 
road, full of stones so large that it would 
lake a strong man to lift one of them. About 
a mile from the town, and close upon the 
road, stands a brick wall, the first object of 
interest—old, ruined—seemingly _ part of a j 
bridge which is po more. On this wall are 
marks as of lime long ago splashed against it. 
These are said, and devoutly believed, to be the 
marks of the soap used by Saint George when 
he washed his hands after killing the dragon. 
His encounter with tliat powerful saurian 
took place, it is said, on the seitside close by. 

A Maronite chapel (the Maronites are a 
sect of Christians, very numerous in Syria, 
and they acie in communion with the Church 
of Home) and a Mahometan mosque, both 
erected .near the spoL commemorate the 
fight, and, on Saint George’s feast-day, both 
temples are frequented by thousands of their 
resjwctive worSh i jl))er8. From this brick wall 
to the Bej’i'out sea-shoiv, aViout Iwlf a mile on¬ 
ward, the road is so bad that it needs Syrian 
horses and Syrian • riders to get over it. 
Every propri«itor of an adjoining garden has 
thrown over into it whatever stones or other 
lumber timbered his'own property, and the 
many rills of water used for irrigation of the 
lunlbery plants in the orchards are, when not 
otlierwise wanted, turned loose on the high¬ 
way as the general drain of the district. 
Yet, within two miles of these very gardens,' 
water is acf scarce that they sell it by the 
jar. 

After passing the Beyrout river, by a solid 
bridge of several ai'ches, which an expeudi- 
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tnrt of forty poaniJe would put in excellent withtp ran^ of th4 eye, vlUages 

repair, l)ut wbich is now fust fulling to pieces, and oonventB seemed to cro^d't^d haUtaDle 
and may'every winter be expected to become places. Colonel dharobill, wbolias written 
impaBsable, we reached tile sands of the sea- what I fiolleve to be the only godd :aceouut 
shore, and onr way was over these for the of th^ interior of Lebanon, eotd^res all 
next mile or so. On arriving at the Nabr-el- Lebanon to a huge limestone quarry, its 
Mant, or lliver of Death—so called from the heights covered with rough blocks; the abun- 
sickliness of the small bit of laud about its dant stone,« made fertile by man’s labour, 
mouth—we turned to the left, and at once breeds villages of which the stone houses are 
began to climb up Lebanon. The road we based on i-ock. Hamlets and ^gardens, 
used leads to the village of Druinana, tlie which seem so t6 overhang the abyss that at 
seat of government of this (the Clnistian) a child’s touch* they would slide down, hold 
part of the mouniain, and it has been firm against the storms of winterror, so 
iu some places repaired and kept in order, scanty is the soil that, every whei'U, tnan bites 
It is Tei 7 . steep—so sleep that the rider has his hold into the rock itself, 
often to cling to liis horse’s mane if he would Le.aving tlie village of Brumana on our 
not slip over its tail—and in many parts left, we gained the table laud at the top of 
it passes, for perhaps a couple of hundred the first ridge of Lebanon, and enjoyed for 
yanis, over smooth, slippery tracts of naked twoor three miles the novelty of a.road nearly 
rock. Where that is not the case, the horses fiat. Half an hour more sufficed to bring ta 
tread over large loose stones, five or six deep, within sight of the convent of Mar Snyia, ^ 
Sometimes the pathway is hardly more than where we meant to breakfast, and to rest 
a foot broad, with a steep wall of rock on during the hot part of the day. It stood 
one side, and a precipice humlreds of feet about four hundred feet above the imd bn 
deep on the other. Yet this is one of which we travelled, oh a round hill, so covered 
the beat I’oads in Lebanon, and is looked with the low dwarf oak, that, as we mounted, 
upon by the mountaineers as a specimen of one of us ten yards in advance was invisible, 
eugiiit'ering scieuce in which they arc entitled horse and all, to those who followed him. 
proudly to rejoice. The road is good enough, On the top, we found a platform of land, 
for such is the activity of Syrian horses about three hundred yards long by a hundred 
that an accident seldom or never occurs, wide, ujion which two convents—one of 
The horses inspire an implicit confidence, i Maronite, one of Greek Catholic monks—and 
confess that on my fiist arrival iu .Syria 1 two churches are built. Though perfectly un¬ 
thought that I should never have the nerve expected, we were welcomed by the superior 
to ride over these roads; but, at the end of a and the monks of the Greek Catholic convent, 
month, and after my fiis^three or four trips almost before we had time to dismount from 
in the mountain, 1 dreaded them no more our horses, and were at once shown into the 
than I should dread an English lane. receiving room. Sherbet, colfeo and pipes 

’ Our way being steep fi-om* the seaboard, were served to myself and my interpreter, a 
we soon began to feel a cliange of climate, bedroom was made ready, tlie niid-uay meal ! 
and to enjoy tlie breeze of Lebanon. This is —apart from that of the monks—was pre- { 
one of the great comforts of Beyrout. How- pared, my three horaes were put up and fed, , 
ever hot it may be in the town, a couple of ray servant was cai'ed for, and I was pressed 
hours’ ride brings you to a climate which to slay not for an hour or a day, but for a 
is like the spring weather of Naples. In a w'eek or a fortnight. All this being pure | 
large room of my house in Beyrout the tlier- hospitality. It is true that the food and , 
mometer Lad stood at ninety-five yesterday lodging offered at these convents are not 
afteimoon; we stopped to rest when we were such as Europealis are accustomed to; but it ' 
three-parts c{ the way up the first, range of is the best the poor monks have to give, and • 
the mountain, and there wo were just twenty it is given by them as if they and not their j 
de'''rees cooler. guests were the men who had thanks to pay. i 

^he view was ..magnificent. The city of This convent belongs to the Alpine^ order of 
Beyrout, with its eittensive suburbs and Greek Catholic monks, and at the time of our 
its many mulberry orchards, lay like a arrival the Superior General of the order 
large map before us, land with the glass happened to'be thene; for he was on a tour of 
almost each individual house could be visitation. Bo jolly an old gentleman 1 have 
distinguished. ■ At qur feet was the blue not often met. He bad been sixty years a 
Mediterranean, whilst nearer, down the moi>k‘, confesjed to eighty years orage, and 
mooutahi sides—wherever there was enough had dwelt more than fifty years upon Leoanon 
soil to be found—the land had beeij reclaimed, in one or other of the convents of his oV^er. 
and the narrow terraces rising, for hundreds After we had taken sherbet and coffee, and 
of feet, one ab<we the other, 'were green with had smoked a couple of pip^ each,I was shown 
the leaves of the mulberry and fig. A mile into a smaU room to which my Sad^e-bpffl 
farther up, the village of Bi^mana, con- had already been taken. Who can describe 
tsiningv.'ibe castle of the kaimakan, or the pleasure of that first sleep in a eoob dUr 
govemor of the Ckristiau part of Lebanon, mate, after weeks of griliing in liying 
ms visible on our right, whilst nearly furnace of the plai|« 1 Although it was <&ly 
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ten o’clock in tbe fttrenoon, vet as I had been 
up since four, and long in the saddle, I was 
asleep almost as soon as 1. was on the door, 
where ^ diwm had been spread for me, 
and slept well for two full hours. Tllen^came 
a knock at the door, and one of the monks 
bade me to breakfast. 

It has been said that I wgs ampng Greek 
Catholics. They still observe the oriental 
calendar, receive the Lord’s Sapper in botli 
kinds, and their priests—nobchowever, tiieir 
monks or their bishops—are allgwed to marry. 
They have a patriarch of jj|ieir own who re¬ 
sides at Damasens, and they have eight 
bishoprics. Amongst this sect are included 
most of the rich Christian merchants of 
Syria, and as a body it enjoys perhaps greater 
consideration than ai^ other in the country. 
Only last year the Pope’s nuncio in Syria 
proiMsed to them that they should adopt the 
Gregorian Calendar, but this ttie laity resisted 
to a man, and the three or*four of their 
Idshops who obeyed the order were turned 
out of their churches by their own con¬ 
gregations. 

i^used from my sleep I wont to the re¬ 
ception-room of the convent, where—as usual 
in the East—sweetmeats and small glasses 
of arrack were laid out as a whet to the 
appetite. The custom of the country is, in 
this respect, exactly thtf contrary to our 
own: men iu the East drink and make 
merry before a meal. With us, the most ditli- 
Cnlt ^If-hour to get over, is that immediately 
preceding diuner ; but iu Syria, as all over 
Turkey, it is the merriest and chattiest bit 
of the day. 

My hosts of Mar Shyia were most tempe¬ 
rate. T*he jolly old superior certainly emptied 
Ids glasswith agreut deal of gusto, rcti I ling and 
again emptying pretty often, while compel¬ 
ling me to do the same. But even of raw 
spirits, served in glasses, wliich contain liter¬ 
ally no more than a thimbleful, one might 
t.ike a dozen glasses without serious disturb¬ 
ance of the brain. The meal that followed— 
although out of respect to an European guest 
it was served on a table-gwaa completely 
Arab. Only the superior of the order and 
the head of the convent ate with ns, the rest 
of the monks having already dined in the 
refectory. The two who dined with me used 
spoons, which travelled to and fro between 
the dishes and their mouths,—no plates wore 
on the table except one for me. * While my 
hosts were eating they tirank water only; 
*bat, a bottle of most excellent Lebanon wine 
was brought' up for my use. , The dinner 
over’, coffee and pipes were brought ill, a 
few other moiika joined ne, and conversation 
became general. The monks seemed to be 
sipiple, horiuleSB men, very content to live 
th^ indolent and ^almost useleBS lives. 
T^e ^onvout is one of the rich«lbt|in the 
province, its incofiie being nearly seven hun¬ 
dred pounds a year. The anperior i^hl me 
that tliere were fifteen men iu the community, I 


ten prirate, and the rest deaoona There is, 
in these Greek Catholic institutions, no body 
of novices. When a youi^ man wlslies to 
enter the order, he remains for two years 
as a deacon, waiting upon the priests and 
doing servant’s duty in the honiw. Of 
studies to prepare them for the priesthood, 
they £|eem, by their own .account, to take but 
little thought. A slight knowledge of the 
Arabic‘grammar, and ability to read and 
write their own language pretty correctly, 
is all the learning asked of them. There was 
nothing whatever in the shape of a library 
in the house, nor had these pricstsiany books 
in their possession, except a few psalters and 
books of devotion. They itlend one mass 
every morning in the church, besides four 
other services, each of which lasts for about 
half an hour. Like other eastern Christians, 
they have no organ iu the cliurch. Tlie only * 
music to i-ecite prayers, chauuts and psalms, 
as hist as it is possible for human tongue to 
speak. 1 have often been surprised in France 
and Italy at the siieeA with which masses 
and prayers are recited ; but the pace in 
European churches is a mere lazy crawl com¬ 
pared to fhe gallop of the Greek Catholic 
priests in Syria. Tlie superior of the order 
told me that they hoped in time to procure 
something like education for the monks; 
hut that, for the present, there were insnr- 
monntabie obstacles. After dinner, in the 
cool of the evening, I proceeded, with the 
head of the convent, to the best points of 
view in the neighbourhood, and paid a visit 
to tiie monks of the adjoining Maronite Con¬ 
vent, the superior of lirhich Iiad called upon 
nit! soon after rny arrival. The inmates of 
the two convents kre upon the best of terras 
with e.ach other; and, except that the 
Maronite monks till their grounds and only 
eat meat twice a year, their ti.abits are almost 
the same as those of their neighbours. The 
Maronites is a very old sect, dating from 
the seventh century. For the last five or six 
hundred years they have been in communion 
with Buimt They pride themselves upon 
obedience to the Pope, and a considerable 
number of their clergy had been educated at 
the Propaganda. • Many of their secular 
priests are well educated, and understand 
Latin, Italian ^B<i Syriac, besides Arabic; 
but their monks are most rll iterate; and, in 
their gener.)l tastes and habits, do not rise 
above the lowest peasantry. 

At the Maronite Convent we were well 
received, and* the perpetual welcome of 
cofftMj and pipes was not wanting. We were 
shown oVer the house, and went-to see the 
monks employed in breaking and preparing 
pine-nuts, fresh gathered &om the foi*ests 
attached to the ^convent, for the Beyront 
markot. This house is also wealthy; but, 
to see tlie poverty of everything in it,—the 
wretched food of tluj inmates, their old worn- 
out clothes, the total absence of clinreh oma- 
ment or household comfort, it might be taken 
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' for- a habitation of the outcasts in a barren faet, one of his wi£s'8'«uh|eotB$ When I re- 
land. I have been told that the Maronite plied that this was the case^ the exohimations 
convents in licbanonnever8{iendmorethalQ a of “■Wonderful!” “God is fi’eatl” “The 
fourth part of their annual incomes, putting English are a strange ped{del” “A v^ife to 
by the i*est for the purpose of puroliasing gover^p ($ver her own husband ! ” bUMt forth 
whatever property may be for sale in the on all sides. My jolly old friend, the superior 
neighbourhood of their estates. Thus, nearly of the order, out of pure politeness, 1 believe, 
half of the best land in the mountain has and with Qie intention of giving me ■a loop- 
the Maronite monks for its owuera. - 4pl€ of escape, suggested that although per- 

The view from the terrace roof ‘ of this haps the husband of our queen bad no actual 
convent at sunset was even finer than any autliorityin England; yet he might be a mem- 
thing 1 ha<l yc^ seen in Ijebanon. Far off ber of the great MedgUs (the council) of the 
inthe west the outline of the high hills in the nation; and he twid heard from a Frank 
island of O^’prus was distinctly visible, whilst mei’chant many years ago, t^at the Queen of 
the town of Beyrout, although, in reality, England could do noting without her 
parted from us‘i)y a four hours’ jouruey, council. For the honour of Great Britain I 
seemed to bo lying within gunshot, and was obliged to say that both' these state- 
the nation to which each sltip in tlielments were true; that the Queen could do 
ancliorage beiouged, could plainly be made | nothing without her council, and that her 
oui from its fiag. There was too, as indeed i husband was a member of that counelt. I 
there ever is >u the mountain air of Jie-| jialliated this violation of strict truth to 
bauoQ, a freshness and coolness witliont; myself by ibinembering that the Prince 
damp, which seemed to make a bliss of tbci (Consort is a member of the Privy Council, 
mere act of l»reathing. ; and that to enlighten these mountaineers 

The hospitable monks of Mar 8hyia would iu the difference that exists between Par- 
not for a moment listen to my leaving their ; lianient and the Privy Council, which the 
convent before night. The Emir ‘Moussa (a I Superior evidently had confounded into onh 
near relative of the Christian governor of! and the same thing, would be but a vaiu 
the mountain), whose acqnaiutauce 1 bad I loil. With that natural politeness which 
formed some months before in Beyrout, \ distinguishes even the poorest and least edu- 
liearing I was in the neighbourhood, sent I cated amongst thd Ar.alm, the conversation 
over his son, accompanied by four liorse- j was then changed, and flowed again in its 
men, to beg tiiat I would pay him a visit at' old ciianiiel, respecting the news of the 
his palace at Mitayne, a village abotit three mountain, and the price of silk, 
hours distant. 1 replied that I would not! It has rej>eatedly occurred to me daring 
fail to be with him next day, but tliat, .as my j uiy sojourn in the East, to notice how very 
absence from Beyrout must be limited, I; mueb the niouks here talk and think about 
could only pass the hot hours of the next' money; although ijersonally, they can possess 
«lay with liim, and should be pbligod to pro-' little or nothing, and any store of laud or 
ceed forward in the evening. I wealth, goes only to the general fund of the 

Birectly after sunset, my hospitable enter-' order. I have lived and mixed with the 
tamers at Mar Sliyia, commenced prepara- ■ monks of ]>er}iapB more than twenty con- 
tions for the evening mcai. Arrack and vents in Turkey, Greece, and Syrim wliile 
sweetmeats were, as usu.'d, brought out, and travelling iu those countries, and 1 never 
we sat above half-au-bour discussing these, heard them start any topic of conversation 
together with pistachio and pine nuts, in the : which had nut reference, directly or indl- 
open air. Supper was then aiinaaitced, and rectly, to money, and the means of getting 
we sat down to a meal like that of the morn- ‘ more of it. It is not so with the European 
iiig, with the same persons to partake of it. I monks,—the Jesuits, Franciscans, Oapuchlns, 
Hunger satiafied, we wasfied our bauds in I or others, whom I have talked with in Italy 
the eastern fashion, served by two of the or the East. But I certainly never remem- 
deacons of the convent. ‘ The never-failing ’ her to have heard the monks of Syria con- 
coffee and pipes were then brought. Several versing upon any topic even remotely bear- 
of the other monks dropped in, and there iug on religion. Those, however, who have 
came also two or three of tlie Maroiiites. We resided longest in Syria—as well as the laymen 
talked of crops, prices of com, t^e next land to amongst the natives' of the conntry-^nform 
be Sold in the village, and—that never-failing me that, although the monks of tlie oonvente’ 
topic in Lebanon—the'ruling price o^silk and are supposed by the rules of their order not 
cocoous. Tlicsc subjects were varied, from to possess any individual funds, yet that^ for 
time to time, by questions put to me regard- each one to have by him a private Store of 
ing England and its government. One of four or five thousand piastres (thir^ to forty j 
tlM monks Mkcd wliether dt was true—he pounds) is not cousicfcred sin by tneir supe- [ 
“ »ad heard it, but could not believe it, and riors; while, in theiia turn, tne soperion 
kogged j)ardou for putting the quoutiun to me,” who hsfre control of the money of the border 
—that England was governed by a queen, who or the convent, always know how to enrich 
was faarried ; hut whose husband had no their nearest relatives before they die. 
power or authority in the country—was, in At About ten o’^ock our party broke upy 
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and 1 retired tom bed. An bour before davn, 
oue of 'inonke oaUed me ; and, after wash¬ 
ing as well as I oonldwrith half a pint of water 
in an European angar-baein, 1 packed saddle¬ 
bags, and was prepared to start. Onr trifndly 
hosts were lip already, watting to see me off 
before matins. Upon my taking inter¬ 
preter aside, and asking him vhethm: it would 
not be ri^t ibr me to make some present oj 
money to the ohuroh or convent, in retnrn for 
the hoqtitality that I had been shown, he 
begged me not to do so, as it wpuld not only 
be refused, bnt would g^ve pain. “ The 
custom of the coyntry,” he said, “ is to make 
a small present to the servant who has 
waited, and if you give a silver niejidle (three 
shillings and eigiitpence sterling) to the 
deacon who served us at dinner, and sir 
piastres (one shilling sterling) to tlie outdoor 
servant (a peasiUJt) who has looked after our 
liorses, you will do all that can be expected 
of yo\j.” I followed this advice,\nd certainly 
have never been so well thanked. 

It was still so dark when we left the con¬ 
vent, that we preferred having our horses led 
down tlte small hill. The day began to break 
when we were half-way down, and on regain¬ 
ing the pine-woods, we were refreshed again 
by the Biueil of the trees, and the cool morn¬ 
ing air. As we moved on towanls the east, 
the road was, for several ftiiles, almost level. 
The day was a Maronitc festival, and the 
numerous church, chapel, and convent bells, 
were ringing j,)oople into mass. Everywhere, 
too, the peasants in their l>eBt dresses, were 
seen crowding to their prayers, whilst liere 
{ and there, an emir or sheik, attended by his 
company of horsemen, was bound also church¬ 
ward. 

At six o’clock in the morning we arrived 
at the village of Bhabdct, where nearly all 
the inhabitants belonged to the Greek 
Catholic Chnrch, which keeps every festival 
twelve days later than the Maronites; we 
found the people, therefore, busily at work. 
A native of the place whom 1 had previously 
seen in Beyrout, stepped out of his house as 
we passed, and begged us to put up with him 
durmg the heat of the day. Though desirous 
to get forward, I dismounted, drank a cup of 
coffee, and inspected: a small silk-reeling 
I factory, which our host lately had built and 
fitted up on the French plan. Then, as we 
sat smoxing under the shade of an immense 
fig-tree, the whole village gather/sa about us, 
and began to ask the hews from Europe 
regarding silk. “What were the latest 
prices quoted for Lebanon silk in difar- 
seillesl’’ “Did I think the prices would 
rise or fall before the end of the season ? ” 
“Was the crop good in France?” “What 
were Kessieun A. B. and C. (naming certain 
mercantile houses in Beyrout) giving for 
the beet yellow effort-reeled silk?” ‘IWiiat 
difierenoe in price was there between while 
and yellow silk?” and so forth. Sieving 
answered all these'questioqs and many more, 


to the best of my ability, we turned our 
hotses’ heads towaixlsthe village of Mitayue. 

Since leaving the convent of Mnr Shyia, 
intervening hills had hidden from us the 
view of the sea, and prevented the'dea-breexe 
from reaching ns. The consetineuce was, 
that, although the air was clear, and in th« 
shade the climate wiis still pleasant as ever, 
it was very hot under the sun. The ch*- 
raeter of the view was changed entirely. 
On a steej) hill, which seemed to be close 
on oor left, but which, oi^ account of an, 
intervening ravine, it* would have taken us 
some hours to reach, lay the yillages of 
Zebdy, Koriinille, Sulima,and llas-el-Mttayim. 
The wliole country was w8ll, but not too 
thickly wooded, and liad the general appear¬ 
ance of an unbounded private park. Uere the 
cultivatioii of the mulberry-trco seemed to- 
give way to that of the grape, for I noticed 
large (piautities of vines growing, and appa¬ 
rently well tended in every direction. Just 
before turning down into the narrow valley 
where Mitayne is situat.efl, we were met by six 
mounted aud armed foUowers of the Emir 
Moussa, who had been sent out by their 
master to Hiow me the best road to his house, 
which, after riding through the village, we 
reached at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
wherein we were very glad to take shelter 
from the pouring sun. 

Before we dismounted from our horses at 
the door of the Emir’s palace, the chief had 
come out to meet us, attended by bis son, 
nephew, grandson, aud a host of friends and 
followers. We were, as usual, ushei-ed up to 
the divan, served with colfee, and pipes, and 
welcomed in the ^hospitable manner of the 
Arabs. , 

The Emir Moussa is a man of considerable 
influence in the mountain, being a cousin of 
the Kaiinacan, or governor, aud himself ruler | 
over the considerable tract of coimtiy in | 
which he resides. Ho is considered to be ! 
one of the best boi'someu in Lebanon, I 
nltbough now by no means a young man; 
and be wu» more or les.s mixed up in all the 
civil wars wliich so disturbed the country 
during tlie fii-st forty years of this century. 
Although’ all his frlatiufts are, or profess to 
be, converts to Christianity, he still remains, 
openly and avowefily, a Druse, We found 
him summnded with a re'gular court, oon- 
sisting of his own fauiHy, his visitors, friends, 
mountain chiefs, monks and priests, to the 
number of perhaps forty. He had .been 
absent for a epupie of months, aud these 
visits wtjra those of Compliment upon his 
return. The noon-day meal was soon an¬ 
nounced, and it was served and eaten in this 
fashion: * 

Before sitting «down to eat, every person 
waslied his hands with soap and water. 
Then the table was brought hi, aud proved 
to be a handsome stool of cedtur, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, about as high as a music- 
stool, but with jt top twice as large. Bound 
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tbe Emir and the first five of bis guests he had t^ld a falsehood^ whilst others as 
^■^ere was not room for more—sat cross- loudljT shouted he had i^kcn truth. Tbe 
l^fged on the floor, each person rising after Emir and tlie prosecutor both started up 
he had eaten enough, and making way for in-a rage, and abused tbe de&aduit roundly, 
another, tintil all had eaten. On the stool The £nftr declared, >that unless he paid the 
wa#]aid a large copper tray, covered with money within a fortnight, he should be east 
diehes of various sorts. Plates we had none, into prisoiL 

each person helping himself by dipping into At this' mot^ent my servknt announced 
the dish that suited him with the forefinger t^e horses as being ready, and I took m^ 
and thumb of his right hand, a piece of sofL leave, without waiting to hear how the affair 
thin bread. Tlie carte of our dinner would ended. }lut after I had started, and had 
have aetonishei^ any one new to the East, reached the pther end of the village, the 
We had in the middle-a whole Iamb, boiled, defendant overtook me. He was so good as 
stufied with rice, force-meat, and pistachio to ask me to lend him the sum of two hun- 
nnts; and round it mashee, or a mixture of. dred pounds, for which he said he would pay 
forced meat and Vice Btufied into cncumbere; me interest at the rate of twdva per cent, 
pilau, or rice boiled in butter, and seasoned per annum, and would mortgage to me 
with salt and ])epper ; kebabs, or small mor- Ins house, his olive garden (which it ap- 
sels of mutton minced and beaten up with peared after all he had not sold), and the 
spices into balls, and roasted upon skewers, mare he was riding—a very handsome animal 
There were placed also in every direction indeed. I need not say that I declined enter- 
small bowls of leban, or sour milk, which the ing into the ti'ansaction. 

Arabs seem to take with everything, much After leaving the Emir’s, we made the best 
as we take salt Irfthe way of vegetables, of our way towards the convent of Mar 
there were dishes of beans, spinach, hi]iins, Hanna Sweir, where I was anxious to see an 
cabbage, and lentils, all dressed with meat- Arabic printing press, which is said to be the 
gravy and butter. Nothing but ^Water was oldest in the world in this language, and is 
drunk with the meal ; and as each person certainly by far the oldest in Syria. We 
felt his hunger satisfied, he rose from tlie were two hours and a half in getting to the 
table, washed his hands, and maile way for convent, which is situated, 1 should think, in 
another; tlie host, however, remained during one of the most beantifiil valleys in the v/orld. 
the whole time in his place. Lastly, of The monks of the establishment, headed by 
course, coffee and jupes. the Superior, c.ame ont to welcome us. They 

One of the guests was the Superior General I were about fifteen in number. Coffee and 
of an order of Maronite monks, wiiicli owns ])ipes again; tlien we were shown the 
some tliirty-five convents in the mountain. • press. We were told that it was established 
He appeared to be a man of considerable J iiere alK>ut a hundred years ago, by a man 
kitelligenfo, and complained bitterly of tlio; called Abdallah, whose brother was at that | 

manner in which the rbpe’s delegate in' time Superior of the house. Not only did {| 

Syria interfered with the temporal affairs of this person found the types himself, but 
his order. he was author, ns well as printer, of some 

When we had smoked our pipes, the Emir, twenty large volumes, for which the tyjies 
as Civil Governor of the district, judged a were used. At present tliey are ne&rly worn 
case. The trial was certainly a wonderful out, and employed but seldom, for the 
business. The claim w-as for thirty thousand American Protestant Mission Press in 

g iastres (about three hundred pounds ster- Leyrout executes orders better, more quickly, 
ng), which one man declared that another and at half the price, 
owed him on a runniug account, which Imd There is a sipall library in Mar Hanna, 
arisen from tbe partnership of both pai'ties but it ajipears to be in wretched order, and 
to the qnan%l in a sflk-reeiing estalllisfiment. the manuscripts, however valuable, are lying 
The' defendant acknowledged tlie debt, but aoout the floor, buried some inches deep in 
pleaded a set-off. Their oespeetive accounts dust. The Syrian monks set little or no 
were produced; and, as each item was read value ujion literature, and seem to be utterly 
out, tbe spectators gave their 0 )>iniouB on one astonished that any one can take more interest 
side or the other, ami disputes got so high in books th|.n in coffee and pipes, <»■ the silk 
that there appeared to be not oue, but twenty crop of the season. • There was a monk here 
trials going on at the same lime. At last, who had been several years in Home, and 
the Emir—who (although judge) wqs himself spoke Italian very well. I had a long con- (i 
an interested ^because he ‘had ad- verktion with him regarding the low state j 

vanced money to the defendant, on account of education in his Church, which he appeared j 
of the prosecutor—apjieared to ‘be satisfied to regret very much, but for which he could \ 
that a large portion of th« debt was just, peraeive no remedy. He told me that he con- ! 
and told the defeudant that he must pay sidered the new Arabic tranelation of the 
the amount, or his olive garden would be Beri^tprea, now being made by tiie Agperican 
seized. The defendant then declared that missionaries, to be by far’the most perfect 
he had sold the olive garden lou^ ago. whici4 had been yet publtahed, and that ha 
Uixin this some of the spectatoi-s shouted that hope,d to see it in the hands <» every Arab 
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wlio couldread. Fw a Orrak Cathulle priest, 
this sentimeat Was liberal indeed. 

la the mormng we started two hours be¬ 
fore daylight, as 1 was anxious, if ^ssible, 
to reach the top of Gebel Sanuin—the Highest 
point of liebanon—liefore sunrise. The road 
was so bad tdiat, for the enke -in our own 
necks and our horses’ legs, we walked. 

For the first half-hour we got on prett'J' 
well; but the descent into ti)o valley which 
we had to reach before mounting again, was 
BO bad that even walkiiig became painful. 
At the foot of the ravine we were joined by 
a village priest of the Maronite Church, who 
was travelling with his wife and six children 
on the same road as ourselves. We sat and 
partook of a pipe (no coffee this time) with 
this parly, and then mounted our horses tu 
ascend the far side of the hill, being told 
that there the road was pretty good. From 
the top to the bottom, the ascfeut was quite 
as steep as the steepest mountain tract 
which could be seen in Bwitserland or 
Scotland, and the load was so narrow that 
after the first dozen yards, it was utterly 
impossible ' to dismount ff'om horseback. 
Although accustomed all my life to riding, 
I own that my heart was in my mouth 
tile whole way lip. Some idea of the steep¬ 
ness of the path may bo formed, when 1 
say that in twenty-five minutes we, gained 
an altitude q|^eighteen hundred feet; and 
this upon horses which had great difii- 
oulty in keeping their footing, owing to tlio 
laige, round, loose stones, of which the path 
was formed. If anything had been wanting 
to establish the superiority of the Syi’iaii 
horses over all others for hill-work, this 
morniug’sjouruey would have proved ciioiigli. 
A single fsUse step—nay, even a stumme, 
for there was no room for a horse to recover 
himself—and the rider muse have been 
dashed to pieces. The Arab travellers, how¬ 
ever, not only seemed to think nothing of 
the danger, so accustomed ai-e they to 
these dangerous rooniitain passes; but the 
Maronite priest portiuacion||)y drew my at¬ 
tention to the fact that this road had been 
made by the Bishop Agabeous, and praised 
this terrifying causeway as much as if it had 
been as broad and os smooth as a Middlesex 
turnpike road. 

I never felt more truly thankful for 
escape from danger than when ^e reached 
the to^ of the hill, and I could' pull up my 
horse in order to let him take breath. To 
stop for an instant dnring the ascent would 
have been fatal. We had therefore* to 
push on from the bottom to the top as fust 
as possible. When we gained the crest of 
the ridge, the horses of my own party, and 
the mules of the priest's family, were 
(although the wind was quite coof, ^d we 
were yet in the grey of the morning) stream¬ 
ing with perspiration, from the great e:|ertion 
they bod made. 

At the top of the lull, we turned at once 


to the right, and proceeded towards the 
village of Beshkinta, which was at the foot 
of Mount Saunin, about two ttiiles off The 
road was pretty good; it seemgd exe^,lent 
after what we had gone through; and M in 
a gentle slope upwaids towards the vilutge. 
^ we went along, we saw the crops of stand¬ 
ing com, hai-dly yet ripe for harvest; wheresa 
ill Beytout all had been gathered in two 
months before. The cocoons, or silk-worms, 
which, in the plains, had been all ready six 
weeks ago, wei-e up here buly just being 
delivered over to their purchasers. Upon 
arriving at the village, the inhabitants c( 
each house that we passed came out ai^ 
begged us to stop, dismount, and stay witii 
them; whilst the Maronite priest who had 
juiued us on the road, lustily shouted out 
from behind that we were his guests, and 
must put up at his house. . The natives O'f 
Syria are surely the most hospitable people in 
the world, and appear to exorcise the virtue 
solely for the pleasuMi of it. The very 
po(^rcst anioiigst them will be as eager to 
entertain a stranger as if ho expected l^nefit 
for doing %o ; whereas, with the exception 
of a trilling present to the servant of the 
house, it would be considered an Insult to 
propose any remuneration for the benefits 
received. 

I As time would not permit, we made no 
halt whatever in Beshkinta, but hurried on 
towards the top of Mount Sanuin, at which 
we arrived about an hour past sunrise. The 
view from this place is most extensive, em¬ 
bracing as it does the whole line of sea coast 
from Tripoli in tlie north to Sidou, Tyro and 
Saint Jean d'Acro* on the south. In the far 
off west, the Island of Cyprus is also dis¬ 
tinctly vi.sible. After passing the village, 
we appeared to iiave left vegetation all be- 
liiiid us; the ridge upon which we stood 
seemed to have not one blade of green grass 
upon it. Although this was the middle of 
the hottest weather, wo could see in rocky 
crevices of. the mountain, nooks where last 
n inter’s snow had not yet melted. In all 
these higher parts of Lebanon, hoarding of 
snow in caves during the winter and spring; 
and the selling of it in Beyrout daring 
the summer, feruathe chief occupations m 
the peasants. As all Sitonin is claimed 
in feudal right by our old friend the Emir 
Moussa, of Mitayne, the tax upon this 
ti-afiic forms no inconsiderable portion of his 
income. ■ * 

A short way below the top of the ridge is 
a spring of water, which is celebrated all 
over the mountain for its healthful pro¬ 
perties, and for its coldness at all seasons. 
So cold did we find this water to^ be, that 
we could only drink it in sips, being un¬ 
able to take draught. 

Since leaving Mar Hanna I had felt that 
something was wrong with my horse. I 
now examiued Him attentively. To my 
great chagrin I found there was danger of a 
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Boirfi back. This at once stopped my jonrney 
along the higb ridge of Lebanon, and obliged 
me to turn my face homea’ards. 

m W. SHAKESPEARE, SOLICITOE. 

.Mtowd private belief is that W. Shakeepeare 
■was a hydropathic doctor, as I mean to prove 
from his works, and display to the wtirhl in a 
, work of considerable magnitude that has been 
lately sent to press. In the mean lime 1 
interest myselfnbout the opinions of olheia,' 
and have ^ust been buying two new publica¬ 
tions on the subject of oiir mutual iriend. 
One is by a slergyimin, M.A. of Corpus 
Cbristi College, (.'amliridge, and di.s})laya 
from Shakespeare’s works “tlie vast m ss of 
his Bible lore,” Tlie other is hy an aide 
lawyer, who believes tliat Shakespeare was a 
man of his own^ cloth, and that, if not actually 
in [iractice as an attorney, he was a man wlio 
could have passed a stiil' examination in the 
common, criiuiual, and statute law. I, myself, I 
being a hydropathis^ declare tliat if he were 
living now, and paid me a suflicient sum for 
the good will, I shonhl feel moreblliau confi¬ 
dence in entrusting to him niy cstabli-luncnt, 
and making it Shakespeare la*e Slush, in 1 
Brash Uousc, Drenchmore. I lu-oil hardly j 
observe that the very first pliiy in our friend’s 
works, the Tempest, is the story of a great 
water-cure worked in an exceedingly bad 
ease by one Prospero, ami we all know 
how much in another jilay the very soul of 
the Luke of Clarence was benefited by the 
bare dreaming about a cold water bath. What 
a fine knowledge of the cllicacy of a cold 
donohe in the excitement of mania is ex-1 
pressed in Lear’s recpiest, nufde instinctively 
to the descending finod of rain—as <logs 
when sick instinctively apply themselves to 
certain grasses —“ Pour on, 1 will endure ! ” 
Undoubtedly the uufortiinate gentleman wlio^ 
showed this” knowleilge of what was proper j 
to bis case, would be represented on tlie st.age ] 
by any really subtle actor as jilacjng his head ■ 
carefully under the drip from tlie loof of the 
hovel, in order that ho might tlie better, 
secure a sustained stream* u]}on the occiinit. i 
Comfiare with this Shakespeare’s perception 
of malpractice in anotlitir c^e of madness,! 
that of Ophelia,' who, instead of receiving 
trickle on her head, died of complete submer¬ 
sion. “Tooniuoh of water hai 1st thou, poor 
Ophelia.” Even I myself couldn’t have drawn 
the distinction with more aVcnracy. Then 
there i^the well-known application of a 
wateiyljwe to the distemper of Mr John 

J iff, with temporary good effect, though 
isease was at last only sulidaed by acu- 
ure. How clearly, at^tlie same time, is 
iwn to us that all the gross humours 
» and troubles of I'alslaff arose from his not 
having been a water-drinker! Oi)serve,too,the 
gpeoim mention made in the play of'-Coi’io- 
^oa of the Publius and Quintus; “That 
best water brought by conduits bilher.” 


Would the poet make a Roman publish or 
acquaint us with such matters as that, if/he 
had not thought qualities of water a great 
matter* that might fitly be alluded to in a 
bero'ic play 1 'i'ruly he was an euieare iu 
water, who could talk as our friend does, iu 
his Timoif, of “ tiio cold brook candied with 
ice.” Crusted would have been the cross 
Vord of au unbelieving man, but candied was 
the swe^t word of a true believer, and of one 
who could wish to recommend the thing 
candidly, in honey phrase, to candidates for 
dip and ilriuk, say at Brash House, in Dreneh- 
more. ' 

I am not forestalling my book, for it is 
a thick one. I have but sprinkled you 
with a lew beads out of a tremendous water- 
spiiut. 

No; what forestals me is the boldness of 
men who are now setting Shakespeare up as 
a Divine ahd an Attoruey. He is the 
Divine Attorney, forsooth, lictthese gentle¬ 
men tling away ambition. 

Hy tlin( ein fell tlie anerb; how c-in man, then, 

Tile imape of liis maker, liojie to win liy’t? 

Observe here, by the hy, suggests the M.A. 
the vast ness of Shakespeare’s acquaintance 
with tile first chnpter of (leuesis. 

Constance say^ in King John, “ For since 

the birth of Cain, tlie first male child-” 

Now Irtok at that! The ast.aunding jioot had 
read all aliout Cain ! But '^lat is the pro¬ 
fundity of Shakespeare to the profundity of 
tlie M.A. ? Was ever before any mortal so 
sente as the M.A. is in this comment on 
Macbeth 1— 

Act II.—Scbsk 3. 

[Enter a Porter.] 

PoRTBu. Here ’a a knockinp, indeed! If a man 
weic poitcr of ITell-gale, ho ahonid have 'old turning 
tlie key. Knock, knock, knock I M’ho’s there, i’ the 
name of Bdselmb f 

[Bi'hikuf>] .Sliakespcarc is indebted for this word to 
the New Testament; in the present instance, perliaps, 
without liciup aware of it, or at least without n thought 
of detection, from pth diapter of St. Luke: 

Knock, and it sliall bo opened unto you, 

'I'u him that knocketh, it shall lie opened. 

lie casteth out devils thsongb Booleehttb. 

(9, 10, IB.) 

That the words knock mifl lleoliehnb should be 
found in the lltb chapter of Luke, thus near each 
other, and should he thus connected by Shakespeate, 
is too stiiingc le cscagie,notice, 

Aud yet Shakespeare borrowed that por¬ 
ter’s/!Utaing,from the Gospel of Saint Luko, 
“ without a thought of detection.” Was there 
in his day no M.A. of four C’s to forca the 
sttcrels of his text aud knock down any hope 
of a successful plagiarism ? Shylock, bap- 
])«uing to swear, like a good Jew as he is, By 
Jacob’s staff: “ By a word^ saya the M.A. of 
C. C. C. C., emphatic with italics, ‘“by..a 
mrd |isomctiines Shakespeare sfaovm how 
thoroughly ho must have read the Bible. 
.Jacob mejitions his staff in the tenth verse of 
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the tMrK-seeon^clwipter of Genesis.” Wiiy 
was not each a pundit William Cantttar, 
Instead of plain Mr. W. Shakespeare, Soli- 
edfcor 1 , 

Light from Liverpool proves him a I'Vjryer, 
and shows great legal acumen in so doing. 

“ Be the attorney of my love to ^er,” says 
ffing Richard the Tliird. Stanley says, “ 1, 
by attorney, bless thee from thy motlier^’ 
“1 .mi still attomoy’d at your service,” says 
the Luke in Measure for Measjire, and sitys 
Shake»imre in this pam]>hlet. •“ Why,” asks 
the Lanciishire iilaminatur, “why should 
Shakespeare roal^e use of law terms in pre¬ 
ference to the technical terms of tiie medical, 
clencal, or any other profession 1 ” Ihit ihen 
M.A. proves him a divine, and I know him 
to have been a w-ater-doctor, though there 
certainly are passages about spermaceti, 
hellebore, and other drugs, which couute- 
naucc .a suspicion that he also kept a elic- 
mist's shop. “ Why,” asks flio 'N’orlheru 
l.ight, “should Hamlet,in his reflections on 
a skull, suppose that it belonged to a lawyer, 
ill jircCerenoe to a doctor or divine '/ ” Ob- 
aervii the number of law terms ia that speech 
over the skull. (.juiddets, quillets, eases, 
tenures, action of battery, statutes, recog¬ 
nisances, fines, double voncliers, recoveries, 
purchases, double puT'nli.ases, eoiivcyaiice, ami 
to eoutain all, finally, tTie law'yor's Box. 
“Shakespeare,” says the corruscatos, “dis¬ 
plays his acquaintance with the custom of| 
coiivey.ancing lawyers in this ]>aasage :‘The| 
very conveyance of his lauds will hardly lie | 
in this box ; and must the inheritor liiiuselfi 
have no more?’ Why” he asks, “shouidj 
Hamlet compare the grave to a box 1 Not 
because tliere is any resemblance between a i 
box and a grave, but because convej ancers | 
and attorneys keep their deeds iii wood or 
till boxes.” True it is that the doctors pul I 
their pills in boxes, but then had Sliakespcare | 
been of the medical profession, we shall be i 
told, the speech ought to have I'uii something ; 
thus : “ Where be his Turkey rhubarb now,! 
his crab’s eyes, bis castor, his hartshorns, and : 
bis tricks ? Why does he ssnffcr this rude | 
knave now to knock him about the sconce' 
with a dirty shovel, and will not toll him the 
doso must not be rSpeated ? Tliis follow 
might in’s time be a buyer of spatulas,” &c. 
&c, Shakespeare, in fact, must havn been a 
limb of the law, or he wouhi nevei;have sung 
to his beloved iu a sonnet; ^ 

1 myielf am mortgagieU to thy will, 

Or gone on with, such lines as • • ^ 

He luam'd but tnrety-Uko, to write for luo, 

CTmlcr that buud that biiu ns fast dutii bind. 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, &c. 

As a sonneitteer, too, he says he will be 
contented when * ^ 

tfiat fell arrest 

Without all bail shall carry me away, ^ 
and be makes Hamlet observe bow “this 


fell sergeant death is strict {n arrest,” re¬ 
ferring here to the sergeant-at-arms or mace. 

“How now,” cries l^audaros in Troilus 
and Cri'ssida, “How now, a kiss in fee-farm,” 
Who but a lawyer wouhi have talked about 
kissing in fee-farm ? Again, even iii 'V'rous 
and Afionis, he can’t get out of the office and 
its associations, but makes a lover say, “ Set 
tliy Beal, manual on my w'ax-red lips,” He 
stains even the face of Dosdemona with his 
office ink. Desdemona says in the third 
,e<;ene of the third act of Oihallo : 

For fliy solk'ilor shall rather die 

Than ({ivo thy cause avray. _ 

Note how well Shakespeare knew the 
letter of the law about a prreinunire when, 
in Henry the Eighth, Sufliilk tells the Lord 
(JardiUiil that his tluings have “fallen into 
tlie compass of a praniinnire,” and that a 
writ is therefore to be sued against him : 

- To foi foit all your yoods, lands, tcneuienU, 
(Mialtr'N, and whutsiievy, and to bo 
Out of tbo king's protection. 

The sintute itstdf says “that if any purchase 
or pursue ift the Court of Rome or elsewhere, 
any translation process, sentence of cxcom- 
mutiiualioii,- bulls, instrurneuls, &c., which 
touch the king; or if any do bring them 
within the realm, or receive them, they shall 
be put out of the king’s protection, and their 
lauds, tenements, goods and chattels forfeited 
to the king.” 

Othello undertakes to show “ wh<at doings, 
what charm.s, what conjuration,” in ac¬ 
cordance, of course, with the eighth cap., 
thirty-third Henry the Eighth, which enacts, 
“It shall be felony to practice, or cause to be 
]iraotieed, eoii.iiiration, witclicnaft, &c, to 
provoke any per.uon to unlawful love.” 

Mrs. Page .says of FalsbiiT, “If the Devil 
have liim not in fee-simple, with fine and 
recovery, lie will never, 1 think, in the way 
of waste, attempt us again.” “Tenant in 
fee-.simj)le,” in the language of Littleton, “is 
he which hath lands or tenements to hold to 
his Of to Ids heirs for ever; and fine and 
recovery was fdl'merly the strongestaaauraaco 
known to*English Jaw.” *Not to quote oth^ 
instances of the mention of fee-simple in 
Sliakesjieare’s works, I inwr take from the 
Northern Light the speech of Parolles: “For 
a quart d'oen he will‘sell the fce-edoiple of 
his salvation, the inheritance of it; and cut 
the entail froip. all remainders, and a per¬ 
petual succession for it perpetually.” Before 
passiug f(om Shakespearean remainders to his 
frequent mention and accurate knowledge of 
the meaning of reversion, we should read 
wl'at is here told us by way of elucidation: 
“ The difference between a remainder and a 
reversion is, that a remainder is something 
limited over 4o a third person on the creation 
of an estate less than that which the grantor 
has ; whilst a reversion is that part which 
remains in the gi'antor himself, on such grant 
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of a lessi esUta. Co. Litt. 22 b.; Watb.'a Frio, 
ffenv., ch. 18; Burton’s Comp, pp. 28, 29,30 ; 
Hoy's Dial, p. 30.” Queen aaya in Biobard 
tlie Second, “ ’Tis in reversion that I do pos¬ 
sess.” King Bicbard says, "As were onr 
England in reversion bis ” and so on. Here 
then, is William Shakespeare’s poetry proved 
to be quite up to the mai'k of Co. litt.. Walk’s 
Prin. Conv., Burton’s Comp., and Nqy’s Dial, 
argal he was or might have been Mr. W. 
Shakespeare, Solicitor. Why, he makes fro* 
quent legal use^of additions, obligations, in-J 
aentnres, even indentures tripartite, counter-^ 

E arta, aut^talks of benefit of clergy. " What, 
iEing ugslnl” says one of his speakers to 
t>TO lovers. “ Here’s In witness whereof 
THU PasTiBS iHTERcnANGEAULT.” A medical 
man would have compared soft kisses to 
poultices, and the long adhesive ones to cata¬ 
plasms. Austria wouldn’t say in King John, 

Upon thy cheek I lay thit zealous kiss, 

As seal to this indentuto of my love; 

but rather "as stre/igthening plaster to my 
chest of love^” with a play on the word chest, 
quasi medicine-chest, as containing any 
(juantity of healing stuflF. When liosaliiid, 
in As Yon Like It, speaks of " bills on their 
necks :—Be it known unto all men by these 
presents, a blaze of light tails out of the 
dazzling comment.” The bills Rosalind men¬ 
tions are deeds poll, which commonly begin, 
Know all men by these presents. And when 
Macbeth siiy|i^ 

But yet I’ll make assurauce double sure, 

And take a bund of bite, 

he does so, “referring not to a single, but to a 
conditional bond, under or .by virtue of which, 
when forfeited, double the prijicipal sum was 
recoverable.” Will Messrs. Dyce, Collier, 
Singer, Halliwell, Staunton, and Company, 
be good enough to make a note of that f 
Then what an exquisite sense of tlie spirit 
of the law Shakespeare shows, when he 
defines it as 

past depth 

To those that, without heed, do plunge into it. 

It may be that the law is notj^thc only thing 
into which%gentbiu^n m?iy plunge beyond 
their drath. Water, of coarse, is another 
thing. Such stories I could tell you of the 
other water doctqrs downberb. Never mind, 
for the present. 

There’s a brother of lune in these parts 
who is bookish, but who lies in bed while his 
coats rot at the elbows, lle.read that law 
pamphlet in bed, and told me there was sense 
JP it. “ Shakespeare, you see,” Ihe ’says, 
Shakespeare was one of your early birds, 
^p^^her day, I saunterM in^ the city, 
l||f happened to become the ear of the 
M>pni8 of the City Lihra'.y in Guadhall, 
when a great man, an alderman, perhaps, 
^ brought a friend to see the WgUts timre. 


Ode of them is Shakespeare’s auti^raph. 
‘There’s another,’ said the beadle,-‘at the 
Bntidi Museum. One is to a deed, of pur¬ 
chase laud, tha^ by the other, he got rid 
of again immediatelv.’ ‘It would seem by 
thiB,‘ said the frieua of the magnate, ‘ that 
Sliakespefre was a needy man.’ The mag¬ 
nate took alarw, and answered with a migl^ 
<vir, ‘ Yes, no doubt. I must tell you tlmt I 
never read him.’ What but poor stnlF, could 
a poor man write 1 Tlie alderman wouldn’t be 
suspect^ of attending seriously to the works 
of any pitiful fellow under the rank of a fund¬ 
holder. Then, if the wall that had oars could 
but have spoken, it would have said, ‘Cheese¬ 
monger, or tallow-melter, or whatever you 
might happen to be, there’s not a man behind 
a ledger in this country, who has a clearer eye 
for business than this William Shakespeare 
had, who keeps his chin in better trim, pares 
his noils ofteuer, sticks to his work closer, 
intends more firmly to make a fortune. He 
was a gentleman so decent, that when Ben 
Jonsoii smoked every page of his comedies 
with tobacco, and the whole town was alight 
with it, Shakespeare never deigned once to 
name it in his writings. He was sober, civil, 
kind, and very canny, sir. He bought land, 
went deep into (questions of tithes, ife had 
his lawyer and his deed-box, and he made his < 
money, sir, us .surely by his plays as 
if they had been butter-firkiiis. I don’t 
wonder that he knew a good deal of law 
business, os it was connected with his own 
successful thrift. He was just the man, 
too, to be precise over the general law 
matters that got to be involved in any of his 
pictures of society. What he did, I knew he 
could learn for the asking. They say he 
never blotted wbat he wrote. Of course ho 
didn’t. The methodical fellow got every¬ 
thing straight in his mind the moment it 
entered, and he couldn’t bear to see a mess 
upon his paper. I believe that he kept 
needle and thread in his pocket, to sew on 
for himself any dropped buttons^ or take up 
a stitch in the good time that saveth nine. 
There never was a minute in which he didn't 
—know—^what o’clock—” My brother at 
this juncture fell asleep again; not knowing 
that it was eleven o'climk in the forenoon. 
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AT A BULL-FIGHT. 

“ Born under Tauru^” said I, as I elbowed, 
jostlcil, pushed, and twined through the 
black, fluent crowd that poured in » dark 
tide, heads all one way, one burning after¬ 
noon in August down the street of the Holy 
Body in the upper part of ^he flourishing 
city of Malagji. “ Born under Taurus and 
liUeied under Mercury,” said a Shakes¬ 
pearean echo; but I did not quite agree 
with the voice, for the people seemed too 
intent on tlie one topic of bulls to care even 
for thieving. 

“ A Moorish custom,” says a learned friend, 
a reading man, who is with us, eyeing every¬ 
thing through student-spectacles, using tlie 
world to understand books by, not using 
books as a comni.5Ut on the world.* Let us 
call him the Ilevercud Walter Monoculus, 
travelling tutor ; “ a custom peculiar to the 
Moors of Spain, much resembling tbe bloody 
struggles of tlie Colosseum prize-ring, and 
enabling a reading man ” (what quiet pride he 
throws in those simple words) “to realise 
tiiose death grapples, where bhie-danbcd 
Britons fought with black Nubians shining 
with palm oil, fur-clad Tartars with sinewy 
Gauls, et cetera.” 

I know he aims at the mannei of Gibbon, 
does Monoculus ; but, not answering, I push 
on, careless of corns and elbows, through the 
noisy, well-dressed crowd. 

More nari’ow streets; more balconies 
purple with small oleau^r thickets; more 
pyramids of green and golden melons at 
sliop-doors, and we at last reach the boarded 
gate of the Plaza de Toro^ or bull-ring. I 
show my dark Jirown talisman slip of a 
ticket, marked Secunda Fuucion (second ex¬ 
hibition), and am pushed past tl^e quick-eyed 
Spaniard who takes the^money. 

The inside crowd is wider and more fluent, 
more scattered, and conflicting than that 
which has forced us in. No longer & .black 
moving column of sight-seers; but a bi’oml 
fan, as of snarpshooters spi’eading out to begin 
an ■ engagement. Let us get to our seats. 
Monoculus is fretful and discomposed by the 
jostle and tidal war. Two young oflicers 
httvef joined us,.hot from Gibraltari; Ensign 
Spanker, of the Light Infantry, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Driver, of the Bombardieqi; lion- 


hearted fellows, thoughtless as* Merentios, 
audaciously English, and travelling, as f^r as 
I And, with the scientific pifrpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the effect of climate upon bitter beer. I 
had seen them all the morning from my 
hotel balcony (they lodge opposite), conning 
I Bass’s yellow nectar in silver tankards, which 
[they carry wiili them in-their portman¬ 
teaus for that scientific purpose. We bad 
made friends, and had taken a box together. 
This was their tentlf bull-Sgbt, and they 
were great on the subject of correct blows, 
cliulos’ dresses, halt-moons, and such tauro- 
machian technicalities. 

Our ticket was, of course, a Boletin de 
Sornbra (a shade-ticket) ; for Sol (sunshine), as 
the living-fire called sunlight is denominated in 
Spain, i8*only to be borne by muleteers, grooms, 
and the poorer amateurs in general. We were 
to be under shadow ; but we stop first at 
the door before an immense b''3kel of cheap 
red and yellow fans—a lartbing each—buy 
one arpiece, pass llie outer wall of the arena 
—to which a row of raw-boned, shaky cab- 
horses are tied .up ready for cousi'm))tion— 
and mount a,woodeu staircase to the row of 
upper boxes. There are medianical-look- 
! ing sentinels in brown groat-coats with capes, 
and red epaulettes, who recognise us by a 
! garlicky smile, as foreigners. We take our 
I frout-seats, close to the central governor's 
box, next to wliieli sit some Spanish ladies ; 
a greasy mother and a graceful daughter, who 
plies her fan with languid perseverance. 

Below our ring of upper* boxes, running in 
a crescqjut of shade alojig tbe one side of the ' 
Plaza, are sloping rowsof scats for small trades¬ 
men aird the lower middle-class. On tlie oppo¬ 
site side, perspiring full in the eye of Phoebas 
(wlio is specially aggravalod just now by the 
dunning visit of thS comet) are the plebs; 
noisy, turbulent; blasting at oonch-shells, and 
working th^ir red and yellow fans like 
tulip-beds in a state of insurrection. Tlieis* 
peeled , sticks—the true Andalusian buck 
never moves without his stick—are rapjiing 
in a perturbed way, because tbe fat phleg¬ 
matic-looking city governor has just arrived, 
and is bowing to the boxes. The pit below us 
is shouting for the music, howling pass-words 
and Btreet-’Cries, and waving flags. Amongst 
them rears up a mouutaiii fan, big enough 
for the wife of Og King of Bashau, four foot 
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high at least. It is bright yellow, and hung break out into turbulent coloured breakers 
with bells which iingle acclamation. Now, of applause. “Bravo, El Tato! Bravo!” 
all at once, as the baud begins to launcli into shout two or three thousand voices, as many 
strange seas of exciting sound, the fans work cigars, for a moment, leaving ns many 
in a paroxysm of delight. The noise is as of muirths., £1 Tato is all in torquoise blue 
wiiidmills ; of orange-groves itf a storm ; of velvef., and has a blue and silycr cloak, the 
wind in a fleet of sails. Some man, in his colour of the A ugusl sky above uu. It hangs 
shirt-sleeves, smoking a white cigarette, is the regally fro|p his left shoulder. The deadly 
Palinuriis who raises or quells these accla- Toleilo is not visible; nor are the ]>aper- 
matioup. Bang! goes the drum, bang! lace hoops of the tormenting firework 8pe.ir.s, 


bang! — more like a cannon than 


“ Time eiiongli for tliem,” says Driver, biting 


In and out sliiles the trombone, <lrawiug a red liole iu a poiucgrauate. The mnleta, 
out yards of sound. Clash! go the Moorish | or little red flag, which is to rou.se the bull 
cj'inbals; and, over all, the tdariuct screams to fury, and the ^lairger of mercy is also 
• like a mad»wild-goose. ' unseen. lAstof all comes KlS'iro, the tinkling 

“This is .something like music,” says lunlo-topm, intended to draw .away the dead 
Driver, lighting & cheruot. , victims, liorse or bull, Tiie four mules arc 

The baud dies away in an apologetic squeak trapja-d iu vermilion housings, and wc.ar 
as the fat governor pulls a sort of bell-rope tufied licad-st;ills. They bound ami kick in 
tied to the arm of a oiie-eycd deaf scarlet- chorus to the dick of the accompiiuying nm- 
chul trumpeter in the box below him; who, uers with whips. 

raising liis shining horn three times to hi.s Tiien comes a deep hush like the l.uish of 
lips, gives the signal for the doors of tho twilight, as, witii a clash and crack, tlie ))ro- 


arena to he flung open. 
The procession enters. 


cession retires through the open doors, 'riie 
two picadors alone remain, and rein up their 


“Observe their dresses,” says Spanker, horses, jmt their strong lunccs iu firm rest, 
putting his chin between his two hands,'and back to the furthest arena wall, wailing 
“ they shine like blazes, and cost Iwb hundred for their brute enemy. Tlie other two are 
pounds each, so Solomon (a Jew attendant) ready, out of sight, to fill up fallen men’s 


told me.” 


vacancies. Again the tnunjict Mumd.s just. 


Eirst come four picadors, or lancers, two Monoculus remarks, as it did in the (.'olos- 
and two, mounted on Hosiuautes. They' seum-diglils; and, trotting tiiiough tlic open 
wear broiul-bi'uiiniud, mouse-coloured hats, folding doors, comes the manager on horse- 
bobbed and tasselled with silver-lace. Their ' back, looking ratlier clumsy and foolish. It 
jackets are pink ami silver, and tluckly j used to be tlie alguacil, or constable. Tiien 
frosted with a glittering spider-work of em-i tho fun was to let out the Imll and laiigti at 
broidery, which laps tliem like a coat of alguacil’a dismay, for fear he slioulil be loo 
mail. They have red sashes roiiml their ' late in retreat, and get goreil. Tliis ainialdo 
waists,and theirlegsare .swollen andcumbrous joke is no longer indulged in. 
with buff-breeches, plated wltli jron. They sit j “ That old rogue,” says Sfianker, “ makes 
astride heavy, high, peaked war-saddles such , two thousand pounds a-yoar by bis uroop: so 
as the Cid may have used, ami their stirrups Solomon s;iys.” 

are Luge green l.oxcs, intended to guard the i The manager reins up his liorso under tho 
foot li'om licat as well as from the bull’s goveiuior’s box. Tfo is to have a rcwaril if 
horns. 'Jhey look calmly brave and ready hocatchinliishatlhekeyoftlieToril.orbull- 
for any sort of death. Next come the chuloa, cell, that the governor throw.s to him. The 
or footmen, who are to draw the bull from key with the crimson bow passes in a tk'ry 
the overtlirown <ir liar<l-pushed ‘picador, by arc from the box into tlie arena. Tlie niana- 
the lure of those red and blue cloaks that trail ger makes a clumv,y scoop at it with Ida hat. 


Jlliey wear-snort i'lgaro brceeties and stock- has misscu an important catch at cricket— 

I ings, and their shining blaok liair is fastened turns tail. His exit is followed i>y aiiotiicr 
up in the ohl silk ifeta of the Iberians. They trum|)et. The government tninipelcr is of 
are s-ix in iiuinW, and wear liveries of green, course incoivpetent; being W'eak in the lung, 
red, yellow, puiple, brown and blue. They and blows a w|iiling iiielancholy loot, 
iv.'ilk Mil,li the strut of kings, qiid keep time ITiirrali 1 Br.avo toro 1 Fans work like 
^y^t>) vlie music that is again uneasy by fits, ’ machinery. Eyes turn to one spot, as if ^they 
the chuhw with tiieir liare hea<is, come were.fto many dolls’ eyes worked witii a 
the two mat idores, caps iu bands. The first single string. Lookout! the dbv^ is broke 
I is tlie gloat til Taio, tlie rival of Salaman-, loose. Here is the bull. Not a ri'al Utcra 

I Loiuiijgez, who was ofice a rich bull, not a Jarama bull, but a lean, dun,' 

I pfilicitor. lie is not unfit ta compare with sliarp-lioriiod, ugly cii.stonier. Seco (dry), 
wiahe immortal Montes, the slayer of heca- cariiudo(le»n),pegajo<o(vicious),duro(tougli), 
p tombs of bulls. He dotls hm 'reiiiid black chocadot(a charger), are the criticisms'that 
“ Montero cap to the governor, ami, straight- flash areiiiid : a biitcheriug, tough, haiily, 
way at the sight of tlieir favourite, the fans fleet bdist that will nut fiiuch. As he 
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roebos out from his den beneath ns with The question is, was l^urus, a little calf, 
smokiag breath and low carnivorous roar, wo to be discouraged by one dig of the gairocha; 
see a thread of blood running down his left or will it only be as fresh fire and powder 

shoulder from a red and blue cockade fas- to his devil-blood, already hot for man- 

tened to a spike, which has been pinned into slaughter ? Now the chnlos skim round him 
him as he charges out of his pen? This is in a kaleidoscope intersection of colonra, 
the devisa which the matador will Vear to-| trailing tlieir cloaks, and drawing him off, to 
night as a tropliy, and give to his querida, | give jneador time. Taurns plunges this way, 
I or sweetheart; who now, jn wmte mantilla' .and thcat way ; first at blue cloak, then at yel- 

j and with red pinks in her black hair, is low. His fury, quoth Monoculus, is bratal and 

j probably looking on from some snug partfof blind jfsthnt of the one-eyed Polyphemus when 
I the soiubra which is now dividing tlie Plaza swM-ching the ground witli rolling rocks for 
into two segments of goldeq sunshine and. the wily Ulysses. But I, remembering some 
dai'k shade. ’ , j Buccaneer reailing, comforts myself with the 

;; “ Bravo son oj Guzman, chosen of ten thou- j old saying, that an enraged cow is more dan- 

i' sand!” cries Monoculus to the picador. gerous tlian a bull; because the female charges 

i The picador waits to receive Taurus in the with her eyes open, the ntalo*witIi his eyes 

j' middle of the ring. This is the most danger- shut. Woe to the men, were it not for this 
ous place. The bull, with one angry look mad blindness ! But for this, such a bull as 
I right ami left, one paw at the ground, charges | our friend would charge tlirough an army, 
j' round the ring ; but at no one in particular. I or clear a city of armed liorsemen. 

Tlic chnlos stand in a waiting band, or le.»)>| A"ain Taurus tbuuHcrs opi towards picador 
!' u[> on tbe stone rim of the fence of the round' number two, wbo stands ready and quiet. No, 

; aiena. Now he sees a victim. With head not thunders: stops suddenly ; stares fiercely 

j. dppwii, and eyes shut, he drives full butt* at round and then forward; ppits down its 

!i tlie first picador's horse. The spear slips from head ; waits to get impetus, and then, Irears 
|i Taurus's broad sinewy neck, and his great' down heavily on the tbe like a lappdslip. He 
i crescepit horn tears sideways into the wiiite braves the lance three tlrms. He grapples 
i! hpirse’s belly. * with the horse, and ploughs him iii the chest 

j| “ Woimdod,”saysSpanker. “Dead,by .love.” with his horn, that comes out of the wouud 
It w.'ts a.s if you had tappe,d a wine-cask with each time red and shining as an pvntumn moon. 
|i a bhicksmitli's heaviest hammer. One stroke, Tlperb is a rush, a scutfle, and they separate. 
|{ and the bloi/d flooded out. The w^jite horse The clinlos dr!P,w Taurus off, to fire him into a 
). reels, staggers, topples, falls. Asob, a lioave; j series of mad, fruitless rushes at waving and 
I he is dead. | ti-ailing cloaks. Again a wlpirl and race of 

!i “ Bravo toro ! ” burst out in a rebellion of black and orange, green anil gold, blue and 
; sound. The ladies smile and put their heads silver, red and green. His dun hide smokes. 
!| together, as if they were taking wine Avith Every now and then, he lets drive at a 
j; each other. The great fan works like .an in-i chulo, chases him up to the outer fence; 
|i slitutiou. The conch-shclls bray out as the [ aud, just as a-neat shoe and ]>lunip silk- 
ij bull, like a greeted champion, charges round stocking arr»clearing tlie p;pliiig, pierces the 
jj tripiinphantiy, shaking his neck, because tlie.j fence wdtli Ills angry horn. Vou hear the 
|l C'jckade stings him. His small malicious eyes i sharp prick, and shake of tlie blow; but 
j{ get redder. He must h.ave more blood. I the chnlo has vaulted over in a twinkling, 
)' Monoculus, turned pale. We looked down' like a harlequin. 

on the dead creature, aud thought over this As the wouudeil horse limps painfully and 
Ij new rcailing of the old mystery. Death is bravely round the oircu.s, picador number 
I terrible ; even to think of when it is but a fly three, rides up ami confronts the butcliering 
; wc crush. , I bull; wbo, stolidly crnel, ainl CPiay to bo ou^ 

1 But what of the fallen picador 1 He—heavy, j witted as the giant in f.iiry-books, does not 

I lumbering, and helpless as a hug in armour ; I yet shrink frou^puuislnucnt. He believes in 
I uuwielily, in fact, iw a meiliscval knight—has! his strength, and remeinbei-s his victory. The 
I been drawn from under the detid liorse, no fresh picadoj, gjiping his heavy lance under 
I longer white, but shining with wet and crini- liis right arm, puslies nn to the right .and 
• son blood, his spear restored to him ; but turns his lioi’se •, wlieu 'I'ani-us, t^ceiving the 
! he is bruised and slmken, anTl limps from! point, is rebutted to ibc left. 1 see his neck 
i the field at a funeral "pace, lietweeu the two! shake in fierce, impatient agony. He drives 
i chuloB. on the wounded horse, lifts iiim in the air, 

j Number two picador a(kv.anee3, .lance iii tieren .as a mail rhiiioceros, aud stabs with his 
rest; he does not rush at the bull, beca'usc the insatiftiile horn at the fallen, tumbled man; 
law of tbe game is to wait for him ; but ho, who hiilcs his face with hia itrms. 
puts his lance in rest under his arm, anil, j The qIiuIos, headed by El Tato, lure tho 
reining his frightened horse, pushes ouwai'd.' bull off, and perform daring feats of coutemp- 
Taurus needs no excitement. He euiues with tuous dcfiancif; such as sitting down on the 
thu impetus of an avahtnche ; l!ut the lance ground, and waiting till his spears, as the 
; 5 rinds in his neck the full inch meep, and horns are called, all but touch them, 
turns him. I , “ Sometimes tho bulls will not fight,” says 
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Monoculus, wlio is up in Gornea, and Montes, 
and Pepe-illoaud all the tauromachian books. 
“Then thej hain-strJng them with the 
rberian half-moon, or the butcher stabs them 
wiUi the puiitilla; but they, generally before 
this, try mid rouse them with dogs and fire¬ 
works. These chnlos are nothing. Montes 
used to sit for a second between the bull's 
very horns, or leap over his back with a 
hunting-pole.” 

See how those fellows there, with thte rakes, 
who have been scooping up the sand over that 
pool of hoi'se-bloodto prevent the other Rosi- 
nantes losing courage, are plugging that great 
gapiug wound in the third horse’s chest with 
tow ! They have not time just now to sew it 
up. See ho<f h^ stumbles, staggers, reels ! i 
Now they bandage the eyes of the other boi-se. 

“ Dead, by Jovo! ” said Driver, “ wiiy, how j 
many horses does that imake. 1 never knew I 
a bull kill more than a dozen.” 

I turned away my hem! for a moment to 
get rest and freshness for tiie sight. I looked 
again, and saw a fourtli horse overthrown, 
and gasping on the .'jpud. The bull’s neck 
was rod, as if it had been painted with! 
thick wet vermilion, Auotlier dash or two,! 
and its rushes grew weaker, lihe brute 
begins to paw the sand and trot in an un- 
meauing way, chasing the cLulos round the 
arena. The picadors canter round, or stand 
lance in rest. Taurus is cowed; gives no 
more quick angry onc-two stabs. Ue is 
done for. 

There is a great angiy cry of “ Baiulerillas! 
Randeriilas! ” 

“ They want the fireworks,” says Spanker ;' 
and all the pit rise with shells blowing and. 
fans working, and turn their faces to the! 
phlegmatic governor. He gives a quiet signal, I 
and the picadors trot diseonteuteJly out. The 
first act of the tragedy is over. 

The bull wants stimulants — tonics; and 
here they are. There is a bustle at the bar¬ 
riers, as two chuloB—the green and red— 
leap over with tlie firework d.irts, reaily 
lit. The darts look, fi’om our distance, mere 
chimney-piece ornaments ; but aro_ literally 
spears about three feet long, with barbs 
an inch deep, and strong enough to kill a 
shark. The sticks pf the^ instruments of 
torture are ornamented with hoops of red and 
blue cut paper, containing stjuib and ciucker 
mixture. ^ 

The chutes—each holding one of these, in 
either hand, far above his head, so that they 
all look like larae butterflies, and increasing 
the rci-eiiiblance by fluttering tlie'banderillas, 
to give theniaii impetus—run nimbly towards 
the bull. The other chulos—r'olling uff their 
dusty atid torn cloaks i-oaud their arms— 
ai^tt till! interlude with cruel, thoughtless 

f i' ^ i;tma forward, and, niect- 

the bull, will) quick eye aufi w’inged foot, 

I as Jus red horns go down to Io'js, lod'fes 
the two fl ii tswith light, strong thrust into 
the neck, so as to match ej.acily. • j 


“ Buenos pares! ” a pretty pair, shout the 
populace; who think this quite a piece of 
epigrammatic humour. Blue follows suit, and 
lodges his pair; orange runs up and stabs in 
a third pair, and away goes the outwitted 
monster,* shaking the daite that toss and 
rattle^together like loose Indian arrows in 
a hunted linn’s side. 

A third trumppt—now for it. The chulos 
dep.art, as the great El Tato, throwing by 
1/is cloak, comes forward with bare, shining 
Toledo-rqpier his strong right hand, au(^ 
in Ills left the,red mulete flag; which is to 
irritate tho bull, and assist his stroke. He 
struts up to the governor’s bjx. There is an 
awful silence that makes even the bull—who 
is clashing the banderillas together and trying 
to shake them out at the further end of tho 
arena—look for a moment 8 tu 2 )idly round. £1 
Tato raises the sword, tiiat shines like a sun¬ 
beam, high and threateningly ill liis riglit hand,, 
kisses it, repeats in a loud, clear voice, an 
oatli, in the hame of all the saints, that 
either he or the bull shall die ; and, so saying, 
wfth proud look, and flashing e 3 'e, tosses oiT 
his caj), and turns flcrcelyto achieve the deed 
of “derring do ” amid a murmur of applause 
that pa.'iscs round likp a shuddci^—it is so 
deei) and earnest. Are there uo such men to 
stride forth and battle with the vices of Spain 
—the cruelty, the bigotry, the lust, cowardice, 
and pride '{ * 

El Tatp wr.apa his left arm in his red flag, 
and tosses it at tlie bidl’s horus, lea]>ing 
aside ns it charges, and tiring it with wheel¬ 
ing and vaultings. Suddenly the head of 
Taurus turns towards liim favourably, lie 
has already studied the bull: learned if it is 
cunning or sullen ; hot or sliy. He has drawn 
with his flag ail tlie banderillas to one side. 
They are no longer lying in the v.-ay, dis¬ 
hevelled about the creature’s neck. Suddenly 
El Tato presents the bright sword that lie lias 
kept behind his back. One steady, strong, 
deep tlimst between the shoulders: the bull 
falls: is dead. 

What cheers, like thunder! What brown 
showers of votive cigars and black cajis ! as 
El Tato, drawing ov;t the steel, wijjes it on the 
red flag, and bows to the governor, lowering 
the point. 

“Give him the bull!’’“rear the two Ihon- 
sarid ; and so say the fans, and shells. All 
eyes turn with a black twinkle to the 
governor. He waves liis hand. Tlie bull is 
El Tato’s. U4 niust cat olT the right ear that 
he may know it among the other dead eight 
wlitch lie and his assistants are yet to slay. 

“AlasJ” sighed Monoculus, “this chival¬ 
rous but cruel amusement is sadly fallen 
olT and degenerated since the days of the 
Abencerrages. Tho jiic.adorcs then were 
gentlemen, wlio displayed their coiinigo and 
dexterous riding; not for hire, but to win 
smiles from'their ladies, whq sat luukiug 
on. Tho %ero death-iiiiu>it was then a 
secondaryj[/hing; and, iusteud of those carrion 













horses, they wheeled and circled on fiery cigai’-smoke, that have hitherto pven the 
Arabs, each worth a kingdom, and at whose circus the air of a larra kitchen. The darts 
death queens might have wept. Those turbaned are planted in winged pairs. The craven 
men fought with simple javelins four feet bull trots ofiF with them, rather inclined to be 
long, and slew the bull unaided, aad with proud of his new distinctions. He takes 
their own hands. The bulls of Geryo i; that them, on the whole, as strongly expressed, 
Hercules stole, are still certainly strong and but pointed compliments. A smoke, a flash, 
fierce ; but tliny are, after all, leanland small, a low flare, and, with a blue dazzle and 
and not to be compared fb the bulls of smoulder, the hoops go off like a discharge 
England for power or muscle." _ • of musketry. They fizz, and bang, and 

“ I believe you," says Spanker, brushing | scorch, and scare, but nothing rouses him. 
his rooustaohio, to conce.al a jfawn gfacefiilly. He is stubbornly grand in his objection 
“ There was an English bull* this year at to the use of arms. He is,a Cobdeii bull; 

Seville that bore down ^icadores, chulos, he is of the race of Bright. He ohjects to 

espadas, an<l all f cleared the ring ; and was fight on principle. He even Hloops*ana amelia 
eventually (after leaping into the crowd) at a burning lirework-hoop that has fallen 
i; shot down by a file of frightened soldiers.” under his nose. He is a hnfl of an inquiring, 
“ But though no longer the aninsement of meditative, philosophic turn of mind, and 
|j high-liorn men," continues Monoculus, delei - must have been the actual hero of some of 
|| mined not to spare ns," the bull-fight is more .lEsop’s fables. He is now iu the prime of 

j popular than ever iu Spain. Philip the Fifth,' life and health, clear of eye, and sound of 

and French tastes, may havg weaned the ; skin, save whore a red rope .of blood twines 
higher chisses from actually dipping their, down his shoulders from the banderilla 
own hands in bull’s blood; but men who|wounds. El Tato repeats his oath hastily 
know the country well, assure me the taste for; and carelessly, and ad\%uces with sword and 
bull-fighting increases. Ijook at those ladies red tiag. A bull, untired and unhurt, is 
next us, in their black mantillas. They .'ire' generally ^lilllciilt to ^strike, because, unless 
calm and pleased as spectators of an opera, the head is down for the charge exposing 

Look there below. Past the soldiers walks a the spine and shoulders, the blow cannot be 

respectable fat tradesman, holding the hand' given. Shall he kill him by advancing or 
of his (lelight(‘d child, .^eo how the people,' retreating 1 The thrust is a moment too soon, 
in the stifl' round black caps, buzz and gossip, The bull runs off with the sword buried 
between the acts, discussing the chifl'acter of' between his shoulders. Ho is sorely hurt; 
i the last bull! ” 1 but may still livo long. There is a disap- 

i Another bull. This one is a coward. Ho ■ pointed and vexeil stir of the fans, as El Tato 
I paws the sand as if ho were trying to dig runs after Taurus witli his flag, to try and 

. his own grave. He sniffs about, and does drag out the weapon ; but, before he can do 

i nothing. He makes rapid purposele.sa bolts so, a soldier’s strong h.aud, as the bull passes 

i at the tormenting cliulos; but does not follow | under the pit, drives the weapon down into 

I them to the fence; through whose slits they the heart, ^aiirus stands quite still, the 

I slip, or over which they vault. Jle will not blood snorting out from its lips and no.^trils ; 

j face the stooping jneador ; wdio, staunch and then, gathering himself together like a 

j eager, waits for him with protruded lance, dying C'w.sar, he falls gently on his knees, and 

1 lie is a craven, in sinte of his black chestnut sinks to the ground. The fans are at it 

hide, and the first fierce arable which raised again, as the head butcher of the town—a 

p.iblic expectation as he bur.st from the strong, stout man in black—leaps down, and, 

toril. The people hiss, and express noisy with a dagger, divides the spine. As by 

dissatisfaction with their fans in a ribald and enchantment, or as if risen from the ground, 

stormy way, that wouir hurt any res])ec- the mule team appears, the dead bull is tied 

table, high-spirited bull’s feelings. Taurus to the joke, and swept out iu a swift dusty 

looks round with slupld air of inquiry .it whirl; the other team A’agging out a pioadora 

their hard, insulting faces, and the open, wounded horse that is just dead—racing for 

whooping mouths, but sees no pity. He is priority, and teasing out together with a clash 

as a gladiator, when the fatal thumbs wore of bell-s and a cracking 'of long whips. A 

turned down. Ho has but one object, we whiff of smoke and<i gunpowder smell is all 

gee—^to get out of it. JEIo dashes impotently that remains to remind ua of the scene, 
at a runaway cliulo, and springs at the No shower of cigars or black turban hats 
palings. His forelegs are over; but lie this time. El Tato looks vexed, and thirsts 

• tumbles back helplessly, brufsed and* jolted ; for raqre bulls. This astonishes Driver, who 

rautdi to the delight of the water-sellers, and has got some legendary impressions of insur- 

the soldiers who stand in the passage that runs reetious that nave taken place at Malaga 

outside the ring fence. “ Cobaitlo, ■cobardo!’’ bull-fights ; the fishermen and employes of 

cry the despisers of Martin’s Act; and in- that town being proverbially restless and 

stantly, the two picadors trot on* like Castor turbulent. 1 think he half-expects El Tato 

anJ Pollux, side by side, and the cl|aloa with and tlie manager to be tlii-owu to the bulls, 

the fireworks appear. The peopla cease for if another blunder happens. 

It moment to raise those thin blae|wkifls of A bellow out of sight, and at the trumpet 

• 
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call, like a new monster in a vision, and tliere 
leaps furlli a cream-coloured bull, with 
brindled, thick, ropy ueck, red eyes, and 
teirific crescent horns. 

This bull gored and floored everything; 
drove one picador, with a smashing thump, 
ug»iust the barrier, to which he clung, a 
bruised ruin; ripped up a ghastly one-eyed 
brown horse, whose sight hod been bandaged 
to prevent its sliiuming the uluirge ;.a]l but 
pinned a chulo; broke down in a stubborn 
squcltering lea)), tiie top phink of the bai’i-ier. 
Finally, to crowj;i all his honours, losseil a 
pic-vlor, and, after many strokes of his horns, 
which clicked against the mun’s iron-guarded 
leg, ended ky simply tearing Jiis costly 
jacket iu the Idi't bhuulder. As fur this 
])icadoi'’s horse, 1 dared not look at it; 
but J saw something on the sand that 
looked like trays of butchers’ meat that had 
been up.otit. There was a jet of blood, a 
gush, a flooding > so died three horses, with 
a drunken, blind stagger, a flicker, a kick, 
and then death. Three times the ferocious 
giant leiips on the bafriors with unreasoning 
strength. It gores another horse under the 
left leg; it ^wunds along, a graqd type of 
blind passion, fiery life, and bnae power, 
.a clmlo’a red cloak trailing from his horn. 
There are gre-at spots of gore on him, and 
one of his horns is broken by striking at 
one of the sUme sup|:)orts of the bairlers. 
A fat tradesman next \is, with four feet of 
red scarf round Ids paunch, gets very hot, { 
crying “ Bravo, Toro ! ” This bull is deci¬ 
dedly a game bull: a boro, who will die 
.surrounded by his dead enemies, which to 
the bovine, and even to the rough human 
mind, has before this lieen a satisfaction. 

. The cijyars are working iu sjiort excited 
puffs; voiiling much blue sacrificial incense, 
and the barefooted attendants are busy stuliiiig 
tow, trying to i)lug a horse’s chest, like ship- 
carpenters, intent on stopping a shot-hole. 

l^ow the picador, who has been unhorsed, 
and has his rich jacket torn, amuses every¬ 
body, and sets the fans to work, by sud¬ 
denly rushing at a mounted friemlj uud try¬ 
ing to pull him off by tugging at his leg. 

“ I really am afraid the men are coming to 
blows,” says Moiioeuluk ' 

A man iu a white jacket, near us, relieves 
our mind by taking his cigapout of his mouth 
to tell us that it is buly the picador wonting 
to be revenged on the bull, tli<at has torn his 
jacket. The chulos, one leg over the barrier, 
furling up their cloaks, laugh as,,the picador 
unhorses his friend, leaps uj) iu his saddle,! 
seizes a heavy curved lance, and dashes offj 
to face the bull; firat iiiakiug the oath, and 
dasldng away his hat to show that he is deeply 
in earnest. 'J’lie way lie spumed thd air uuil 
tossed uj> his lance, had a chiralric defiance 
about it. I'he bull drove at him with a 
sullen, blind, abstract stare. He turned tlie 
minotaur witli his laiu;e, twice thi-ee times, 
till the aaimurs courage and life began toi 


drain away. In vain groves of sticks 
descended in blows on the bull as it passed 
the arena-wall: it was of no use, it was spent 
and cowed. The bauderillas were tlirown, and, 
lastly, n«t El Tato, but his assistant, came 
forwaed with the death-sword iu Ins hand, iu 
strutting magnificent, fie isihepetof theCalle 
di Mari-bldliea : he is a promising bull-slayer, 
but still not a prtnia espjtda or premier. If a 
lirll is slow and shy, heavy and cunning, he 
is dilticnit game; but a bold bull, that goes 
straight aft the horse, always forgetting the 
man, is easy ft) sUiv. This is a bold bull. 
To be long killin.ga bull, is always resented 
by tlie people. This sobrisalietite, or assistant, 
is a beginner: £1 Tato is looking on : the 
governor is there, and half Malaga. He has 
his laurels to win. He must give a bueu 
estoque— a sure thrust: his snerte, or plan of 
killing, must be good ; he must put the keen, 
strong blade straight in between the left 
shnuMer and ^he left shoulder-blade bone. 
Now be drives it in up to the hilt; but the 
bull staggers on to the barriers. 

The deed is done. TJie media espada, agile 
and lithe, with his netted hair and long pig¬ 
tail, coolly draws out the sword, wipes it, aud 
returns it over the barrier. Fans may break 
out iu petulant foolisluiess, but the media 
cs)>ada of El Tato’s troop flatters himself 
i-athor that he has pot lived thirty years for 
noUiiag, and at least knows how to kill a 
bull. 116 strides off like a king, aud waits 
while the butcher gives the couj> de grace— 
quick, sui'e, c.areless, and indifferent to ap¬ 
plause. If he had missed, there would have 
I been a rain of mere burnt cigar-stumps, 
aud broken fan-sticks; now cigarettes 
make the air white as snow-time, aud the 
round black caps heap up at his feck The 
caps he flings back, with bows, the cie:ars 
are collected for him. The dead bull is 
drawn out in a dusty circle, his legs stiff and 
still thi-eatening. High over all the rustle 
and flap of fans comes the shrill, nichm- 
choly cry of the bai'e-legged water-seller, 
A-gua! A-gua! like the wail of some suf- 
feier iu purgatory. Our tired eyes, weaiied 
of blood, look up t& the sky above us, where 
some doves are circling like wondering 
angels ; or beyond, to th£ broad undulating 
horizon skirted by mountains, brown and 
purple, that are strewn with white houses 
like giant’s treasures laid out to sun. Here 
was unheavei^ly work doing withiu sight of 
paradise. 

"Is it not lioniblc,” says Monoenlus, "to 
hear Christian men, seated beside women aud 
children' they loVe, tell 3 ’ou, wlieu you pity a 
dying horse, it is worth nothing; or, when you 
shudder at the bull growing red, calliug out 
that he has a buen cuerpo de emigre 1 It is 
exciting, but so is drinking. It makes the 
sight of blotdshed habitual. It hardens the 
tubi al seui,e. It debases, at least, women iind 
children. 1 No English lady could stop out a 
single eoarae. Hand-Book Furd states that, 
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they are always frightened, disgusted,'disap¬ 
pointed.” 

“ Get out! ” says Driver, “ why a Malaga 
merchant told me that English ladies often 
got very fond of it, and become great amateurs 
in all the scientific points of skill; Ou^ you 
must come to our diggings after this, ana dis¬ 
cuss tlie moral question.” I 

“ Just look at El Tato,” says Spanker. 

We look round ; for, jaded with tlie repeti¬ 
tion of mere slaughter, we had talked witfi 
our backs turned. El Tato, gay in Ijis tight- 
fitting dress of blue velvet, is labouring hard 
liy feats of agile daring, t» reti ieve the clia- 
I'iicter of his troqj). A bull-fight costs some 
three hundred pounds, and is not to be triilud 
with. How he strikes the ground; how iie 
rages and ch.’sfus tlie fresh hnli witli that lung 
111 lie cloak that lieholds n p like acurtaiu befoiv 
his inquiring lionis. Now he turns it right— 
left, lie fiiiigs it over tlie creature’s head ; he 
imts ii on, and lets it dr.ag before the bull to 
tempt him on. Jle l.aiiglis at ftini as he pur- 
Buc.s Ids .'’artliiaii flight, looking back, first 
o\ er Ids riglit slumlder tlicn over his left. He 
sits—actually sits for a moment—before him ; 
tlieu leaps aside as the beast charges. He 
flaps him w'ith iiis cap, he strikes him, kneels 
before him, and now—crown of all audacity— 
lie positively turns and bobs <lowii upon his 
head, tlieu runs. No I—Yes !—No !—Yes ! 

. Tlie bull has gored liiiu Sliglitly in the right 
thigh. Ilie blue s’llk is torn anil flaps. You 
see the red stain under it. El Tato limps ; 
El 'I'ato is faint, and tlie langhiiig of the two 
thousand dies away iuto a murmur. No ! he 
is nut hurt much ; fur lie smiles and hoWs to 
the jieuplc; but, tying rouud a handkerchief, 
limps to the harriers. 

lint why more ? when even Spanker droops 
and yawns, and Driver talks of dinner, and 
says it is “slow.” One cannot expect El 
Tato to be gored every, five miiiutes. 'We 
cannot expect ever)' boll to Hwee[) oil .a 
dozen horses “ to his own cheek,” as Sjiankcr 
, quainlly jmts it, , 

Itel'ore the sport,now so wearisome, is over; 
before the populace break loose like a sea, 
.and flood tlie arena, we hurry out like Lot 
from Sodom. We meet in the street the 
jiriests carrying back the host, whicli is 
always brougtit to’ the bull-ring for tear a 
matador might be wounded to the death. 

“ What about that beer 1 ” says Spanker, 
inquiringly, as w'e take our seats in the 
Hotel tlivan, .and discuss the moral bciiriiig 
and effect of the scoijo wfe have witnessed. 
S[)anker and Driver view^ from the sjiort- 
iiig point of view, and like Mic risky tiding. 
Moiioculns is lost in adiuirutiou of its anti¬ 
quity. I ■ ri.se, and jiroiiounee the verdict, 
tapping iny broken fan authoritatively on 
the table: “ Ceiitlcmeii, the thing is a 
' bad, cruel thing, it inures tjio mind to 
thu'sigtit of blood, and lianlens the heart. 
No wonder the iSp.aniard is too foilil of using 
his kuiie; no wonder he thinks u(^ more of 


taking life, when he can do it safely, tlian 1 
do of snapping this fan I hold in ray hand. 
It must brush the bloom from the youth, 
modesty from the maiden. All we can say 
for it is, that it may he tolerated in a nation 
who, neither sensitive nor thoughtful, are 
in many things two centuries liehind our¬ 
selves. We once Imd our bull-baitings ; 
we once used the knife as freely as the 
Sjjaniard. The coarser-nerved Spaniard, in 
seeing tfie bull-light, sees an habitual thing, 
and has not the sense of sharing in a crime, 
as we have,” 

FAREWELL TO THE COMET. 

We ought not to let our »om*tary lore get 
rusty, because, although we must soon say 
Good-bye to our actual visitor, anotlier 
famous comet is travelling, according to the 
best authorities, in the direct ion of our solar 
system. While we speed the parting, we 
may soon have to welcome tlie coming guest. 
Resides which, we may now always indulge 
the ho]ie that any uu^y-discovered telescopic 
comet may become, iu the end, a brilliant 
l>heiioiiienun like that we have just witnessed, 
or may A-cat us to the spectacle of self- 
division into two, in imitation of Biela’s 
comet. 

When Donati, keeping watch at Florence^ 
discovered iu the pky a scarcely-pereeptible 
telescopic glimmer, ho could have im sus- 
liieiou of the great splendour and the great 
renown which his modest nebulosity was 
sliortly to aitaiu. It has now biken rank 
amongst the ino.st s[ilendul of the wandering 
stars which European and Cliinese history 
I have registered on their annals. All those 
j wlio have seen'both, agree that Denali’s 
comet certainly is more beautiful than the 
famous comet of eighteen hundred and eleven, 
' wiiich remained visible for live hundred and 
ten days. 'J’hia latter was comparatively of a 
reddish hue. Both of them enjoyed the 
advantage of shining in a portion of the sky 
apart from the space occupied by the twi¬ 
light, wlijch was so injurious to the effect 
of the comet of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
throe. 

DouMi’s comut is a*completely new visitor 
to our Solar system ; anil, if it ever retiirns to 
see how wc. going on, it cannot be, 
according to tlic calculfitions of a Prussian 
astronomer, till after the lapse of two thou¬ 
sand one hundred and one years and a-half; 
tliat is to s.ay, in the ^ear three thousand 
nine liuudi'ifd and sixty of our ora. Charles 
the Fifth's comet, wjiose next appearance is 
delayed by leave of absence expiring in 
eiglifeeu liundred and sixty, was, doubtless, 
nut so bnlliant as this, and will pi'obably not 
equal the presjut comet. It may still be called 
jiresent, aftlKiugli it apjiears to have run away 
Irom ns. .It remains visible till (lie end of 
Octvibor iu the feet of Ragittarius and in the 
Southern Crown. After that period, it will 
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yet be seen, by the dwellers in the southern continued to twinkle with a splendour undi- 
hemisphere only, until Jannaiy or February minished by the,shining veil, 
next. The tern ptution to cross the line and Donati’s comet has had the cfifect of raising 
follow it must be great with hearty aatyono- the telescopic comets to a certain importance 
mera. It will therefore have remained visible in the popular opinion. Not long since, a Pari- 
to the earth for a total period of more than sian j^treet-astronomer offered to his eager 
eight months. It is m no hurry to quit customers, at eight o’clock in the evening, the 
our neighbourhood ; retiring, both from the hazy comei^,of Monsieur Faye, which did not 
earth and the snn, at no very rapid pace, rise till ten that, night. Monsieur Babinet, 
Monsieur Babinet, of the Institute of France, happening to take a peep, discovered tliat the 
demonstrates clearly the small quantity of substitute offered to passeis-by was the beau- 
matter contained in a comet; and that they tiftil nebtila iir- Andromeda: putting the 
are powerless for good or evil. A well- annoyance of being deceived out of the ques- 
founded opinion* admits that they ai-e col- tlon, the public loatf nothing in the quality of 
lections of matter so extremely light .as the goods retailed to them. « 
to be unable to draw near to them, by the It is to be hoped that the nnmerons ohaer- 
foi’ce of attraction, the ])ortiou which forms vations made in .all the observatories of every 
the immense Bpi>cndix of their tails, which, country, as well as by a gre.at many amateurs, 

I in consequence of some unexplained cause, will furnish new elements for clearing up the 
are turned in the direction opposite to the question, still so obscure, as to what is the 
sun. Up to the end of the month of Octo- veritable physical constitution of the comets, 
her, the change in the direction of the comet’s and what part they play in the economy of . 
tail offers an important subject for the the universe. ‘ Rarely have .astronomers had 
observation of astronomers. About this, if a more complete and favourable op]wrtuuity 
there is much to say, there remains still of studying this class of celestial phonomeua ; 
more to learn. for the year eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 

From the eighteenth of September, the has been more propitious, in this j-espcct, 
comet displayed very singular ihanifesta- even than the year eighteen hundred and 
tions of luminosity. The intensity of the eleven. 

brightness of the tail, hitherto uniform Monsieur Porro’s observations, made in 
or sensibly the same throughout its whole conjunction with Monsieur Pigoriiii, are very 
breadth, became greater towards the centre, i interesting. Monsieur Porro believes with 
On the same day, a sort of luminous phase in Zautedesohi that the imiversc is a compound 
the nucleus was observed. The luminous of matter which disperses itself, and matter 
envelopes detached themselves from the. which conglomerates itself. The hypothetical 
nucleus in the form of spii'als, which soon ether, whose existence is necessary for the ex- • 
became more and more separated from the iilanatiou of the nndulatorv theory of light, is 
central body, and formed close and narrow nothing else, they say, than matter in its most 
curves, which finally opened and assumed a extreme stale of dilliisiou. Monsieur Porro 
parabolic form. In pruportiob as these luini- tliiuks that between this state, and that which 
nous ares were further removed from the matter assumes in the shape of onr most 
nueleus, they gradually lost their splendour rarefied gases, there exist intermediate states 
and at last disappeared in the confused light of matter, of which 4iho comets, the nebuhe, 
of the edge of tlie tail. On the twenty-third and perliaps the zodiacal light, .are examples, 
of September, Monsieur Bulard, an astrono- Humboldt tlntiks that the comets are the 
mical <lraughtsman, and also Messieurs Faye most ancient of aU the planetary bodies, and 
I and Babinet, saw a luminous ring that had that they form, so to speak, the original type 
formed itself round the comet, which had of the diffuse matter which fills the heavenly 
then become smaller. This ring was imper- spaces. 

feet, and was interrupted on the side opposite The cosmic matter of thecoraots is in two dif- 

to the snn. Aftenvards, it assamed the shape' fereiit states, both intermediate between the 
of a bright crescent, in the interior of which | ethereal and gaseous states: The matter com- 
the lindens was observed to^betsmall, oval,! posing the nucleus, and the matter composing 
and brilliant. On "the twenty-eighth, the theair-ltkeenvelopeofcomets, differ from each 
luminous crescent had considerably dilated, otheratleastasmiichasthesuliduiallcrot'the 
and resembled a large fan, with a sharp horn terrestrial globe differs from its atmospheric 
at eacli of its extrenflties. The head of the envelope. Mattecmi this stale, according to 
comet then appeared to lie surrobuded with Monsieur Porro, isincapable of reflecting the 
a very distinct beard, and the appearance solar light spoealarly. This idea is contrary 
lasted for several nights. '■ to Arago’s observation of Halley’s comet 

The evening of the fifth of October will with a polarlacope. Arago saw in the field of 
remain memoi-ai.le to star-gazers. Several his instrument two images offering comjile- 
thonsand years may pass away before a menlary colours, one red, the other green. 

' similar spectacle is offered to our admira-1 He thence cnncluded that the light of the 
tion. Between half-past six and .half-past comet wasmot, at least entirely, composed of 
seven, the comet passed before and a little r.ays endowed with the properties of direct 
j below the brilliant star Arclurus, which light. 11^ found iu it light reflected specu- 
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larly, or polarised, tliat is to say, light coming 
from the suii; and the experiment was con¬ 
sidered a proof tliat comets are not luminous 
of themselves, at least iu part. Pcrro holds 
(rather, it would appear, on theoretic*! than 
experimental grounds), that matter, in the 
state ill which it exists in the comets, is in¬ 
competent to reflect the solar light, but that 
its atoms are capable of making luiuinoeis 
vibrations under the sun’s influence; comets 
would therefore shine like li<flit itseK Matter, 
in tlie two stales iu whiuli it* is observed in 
the comets, is distinguished from matter iu | 
the ethereal stafe luaiuly in this, namely, that j 
when acted on by a centre of attraction 
around which it tends to agglomerate, it| 
assiiiuos a torm with a dciiiiite outline and 
boundary. 

Iu open space, and far away from the 
sun’s attraction, a comet would necessarily , 
be spherical : its nucleus, if it Jiad one, would ' 
be ill the centre. Hut, under the inlluonce of 
the sun’s attract ion, and in c(>iiBe({ucnce of the 
resistance of the ether (now admitted by ^ 
sevend astronomers), this sphere would neces-' 
sarily Lccoine a very long ellipsoid, in which ! 
ihe nucleus would occin>y one of the foci. 
The form of comets is Irikcn to bo an evident' 
proof of the rcsistaiicc of the ether. If that 
resistance makes itself f*lt by the comets and 
not by the planets, the reason is that its i 
den.sity is an iulinitesimal of the .sodond order j 
iu respect to the density of the jilanuts ; 
w’hilst, although relatively very small, it is 
nevertheless comparable to that of the 
comets. ^ 

Tlio outline of Donati’s comet has .always 
np})cared perfectly clean .and round, and the 
light of the nucleus has always preserved ils 
planetary aspect. No ebullition, scaticriiig! 
of .sjiarks, nor currents of cosmic matter, 
h.ave been observed in any part of the star. 
Neither has anything been seen which allcTws 
US to conclude that eitlier the iincleus or ils j 
ellipsoidal atmoephere revolve on any axis 
whatever. Lastly, the piwsage of the comet 
ill front of Arcturus showed that the ring 
round the nucleus actually existed, and was 
not an optical deception. 

Monsieur Porrols estimate of the excessive, 
the unimaginable lightness of the comets, 
goes even further than the opinions of Sir 
Joliu Herschel and Mousieul' Babiuc-t, and 
quite relieves us from participating in 
Laplace’s uneasiness, lest ,a comet should 
possibly dash against the eaiih. It has been 
already proved that comel^i can pay a visit; 
to planets and take their departure quite 
inott’ensively. In seveutoou hum!red and, 
seventy, Lexell’s comet (which came nearer; 
to the earth than any other has done) passed, 
amidst Jupiter’s satellites without iu the! 
leqst disturbing their mqtions,*altliough two 
of them are Interior in volume tel our moon. | 
Biot calculated that, if the mass o* the comet 
Lad been equal to two teu-thousauiih parts of; 
the terrestrial mass, it would have produced. 


by passing at the distance at which it did 
pass, an alteration of three seconds of time in 
the duration of our year. As it has not pro¬ 
duced any such alteration, the cuiiclusion is 
that the density of this comet does not 
amount to the required two teu-thousaudth 
parts of that of the earth ; which is a very 
reassuring figure for tiioss who believe in 
the possibility of an encounter with our 
globe. 

If comets arc thus constituted, it is 
scarcely possible for one them even to 
enter the atmosphere of the earth. It is 
believed that the air, at an elevation of 
from thirty to forty miles is an as rarefied 
a state as tliat in the rAioiver of an air- 
pnmp iu whicli wo have made what wo call 
a vacuum ; and yet, aoconiing to Hersehel’s 
opiniou, the dousity of such atmospheric air 
would be tlious.'uids of times greater than 
tliat of the iK'bulons maliter cuuiposiug a 
comet. The inference from these facts is, 
that a comet which should dash fulhbutt 
against a planet(\ry tituios|ihere, would no 
more be able to traverse it tluiu the water 
from a sfriuge would be conqtclciit to force 
its way through the compact mass of a sea of 
mercury. As soon us tlie nebulous matter of 
a comot reached the upper stratum of a 
planetary atmosphere, it would slide along 
the surface of the stratum, and then fly off at 
a tangent, completely changing tlie ibrin of 
its ju'imitive orbit, Erom this we may de¬ 
rive some explanation of the enormous per¬ 
turbations which Ihe very same comet 
experiences between two of its successive 
appearances. Tlie perturbation is sometimes 
so great, tliat its altered form and disturbed 
orbit reucIcAil no longer recognisable at the 
end of a very few yeai's. There is no reason, 
therefore, to fear—^at least, on the jiart of the 
nucleusleas comets—either shoek or suffoca¬ 
tion by means of the deleterious gases which 
might enter into the eonqiusitiuu of their 
nebulosity. 

Up to the present time, there is nothing to 
give us‘certain proof that comets are fur¬ 
nished with a solid, and as it were, planetary 
nucleus ; unless, iiidc^-d, we consider aerolites 
(some of which’have attained proportions not 
less colossal than those of our ancient Gothic 
cathedrals) ‘as tjouietary micdei, which have 
been shipped of their nebulosity by being 
plunged into our' atmosphere, and which, 
then obeying tlie laws of attraction, take fire 
by the Iriotion of their passage through the 
air, and finish their course by falling to the 
grouiui ill the shajtb of stony masses. This 
theory, in spite ot its novelty, is not more 
improbable than other theories, its prede¬ 
cessors.* A member of the British Association 
ai’gued three»years ago, witli strong reasons, 
that the greater part of the phenomena which 
we call Ineteora are not engcmlered in our 
atmosphere, but that all their characters 
tend to connect them with the comets. Tliere 
are luminous appearances, such as shooting 
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stars, 'vohich aie believed to possess no solid 
body ; bui there are others, such as the fire¬ 
balls, which at the moment of tlieir extinction 
scatter aiij'olites upon our globe. Why 
should there not be bodiless comets and 
sohd-bodicd comets, just as there are shoot¬ 
ing-stars and atirolites 1 Perhaps Chaidcs 
tl;e Fifth’s comet will favour us with a 
definite answer. 


DOMESTIC OASTLE-BUILDINC. 

If ever I allow my husband, Mr. Popjoy, 
to have hjs own way, I tilways make a 
mistake. Hr. Popjoy is very ■well in his 
business, ns a cle»k in the City; but., take him 
out of that, and he knows no more of the 
woild than a babe unborn. If I trust him to 
sefeet our Sunday’s dinner from one of the 
(.‘ity markets, lie brings home a huge watery 
fish ; a side of meat sufficient for a liai rack- 
full of soldiers; or a goose, as large and 
dully as a child’s feather-bed, and no sweeter 
than it should be. Mr. Popjoy (though 1 am 
gueved to say it of my own husband) is fi'e- 
qumlly taken in by designing jiersons, who 
ought to be picking oakum at the (!fUl Bailey, 
or some other penal settlement. W’lienever 
1 see him pass the parlour window at exactly 
half-pasi six iu the evening (Ids usual time of 
rol II riling from business) witli a jieculiar 
sniirk of satisfaction upon his face, I know 
that something is wrong. When, after 
delaying a little, to excite my curiosity, lie 
proudly places a brace of pheasiiiits iiiion Uie 
table which he has bought tor one and six¬ 
pence, of a man iu the street, dressed in a 
smock frock, I know, before 1 examine the 
birds, that they are stuffed'wilji sand, and 
that one half of them will go to feed tlie cat, 
and the other half to the dust-bin. When 
Mr. Popjoy brings home a pair of patent 
boots as an unexpected present for one of tlic 
children, 1 know, before I put my hands ujjoii 
them, they are made of brown paper; and 
when the soles burst clean away from tlie 
uj>per leather iu trying them on the child, 1 
can only say, “ It’s just ns 1 expected.” Mr. 
Popjoy buys atabiDnery of men who stand in 
the gutter, and we are, cousftjiieiitly, always 
well stocked with note-paper upon which no 
one can write, because it susks* up the ink 
like a piece of shiitiug. Wo have a dozen; 
umbreiius in the house, none of which would ' 
shelter a dog, Mr. Popjoy having bought j 
Ihei'i of people who were selling off under i 
pririio cost, because their premises were! 
coming down for a new street, or e iiewi 
chapel. Sometimes Mr. Popjoy’s bargain-1 
himting propensities get him into serious; 
difficujiies, out of whieJi ho expects me to! 
extricate him. | 

On one occasion he strayed into a nest of 
swindlers—a mock auction mart—aeiil before 
he had been there twenty minutes, he hiVd 
nodded himself into two cart-Joads of trasliy' 
fttniiture, at prices six times higher tiiau 


their proper vtiliie. When the r.ascals came 
after him with the goods in vans, I refused, 
of course, to take them iii,and as Mr. Popjoy 
aolemnlf' assured mo that he had only bid for 
a ilrrssing-case as a present to me on my 
approaching birthday, of coume I believed 
lily hu.sliiuH, siiatclied the di'essing-ease from 
the hands of one of the nien, put the money 
Upon the door-ste)i, and slammed the door in 
tlieir faces, after telling them' to do their best 
and to do theiV worst. Mr. Popjoy would 
never have liiSd spirit to do this, but I had ; 
and, as 1 never ’’heard any more of the 
wretciies from that day to 'i,liia, I feel that, 
as usual, i did what was right. 

Mr. Pojijoy’s tailing for bargain-hunting 
at one period extended to houses; and, 
during the time we have been married 
(about fifteen years), if we have moved once 
we liave moved a dozen times. Mr. Popjoy 
usually employs hi.s holidays in searching for 
new dwellings, and new neighbourhoods, 
although we have taken a long lease of the 
hoii.se ill whicli we now reside; and I have 
positively resolved never to move again, 
unless compelled by utter necessity, until 1 
am carried to my grave. 

Mr. Pojijoyj “8 1 have said before, moves 
in City circles, and very often, 1 am .sorry to 
say, becomes acquainted with persons wiio do 
liim no good, and on!}’ cause liim to injure 
liis family. More than once he has made 
himself surety, and has had to pay sums of 
money for worthle.s3 seanqis, which I have 
had to jirovide out of a legacy securely 
settled upon me by an aunt. He is alway.s 
corning home with a story of how he could 
ni.'ike a little fortune if ho only had a 
hundred poniids to play with tor three 
mouths; but I have turned a deaf ear to 
him, or I know very well where poor aunt’s 
little property would lx?, and what would be 
left for the dear children when they grew 
up. 

One evening Mr. Popjoy came homo about 
his usual time to tea, and brought with him a 
person whom he introduced to ino as Mr. 
(lasjicr. I never take kindly to strangers, 
because I believe they have designs upon 
Mr. Popjoy, and I am generaliy right. I 
consider my own and my husband’s family, 
and our old friends quite as largo as we cau 
afford to keep up with and entertain, without 
adding fresh faces continually to the number. 
I did not like Air. Gfjsper, tlie moment he 
came into the room, and ray unfavourable 
impression did not alter upon further ac¬ 
quaintance. He was much too polite to please 
me ; inquiring after niy heattli and tlie cbil-. 
dreii’s, as if he hail known us twenty years. 
He was younger than my husband—jierhaps 
about forty years of age—and had a sneaking 
expression upon his countenance. When ho 
spoke he Kfted up his heiul, half-o]»ened his 
mouth, aili half-closed his eyes, os if very 
short sighfed, and made much use of a 
double eye-glass. I believe he was a good 
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(leal sharper in his sight than either Mr. 
Popjoy, or luyself. 

When we wore seated at the tea-taMe, Mr. 
Gaaper opened the conversation, my^iusbaud 
remaining very quiet, and appearinji more 
nervous than usual, as if he had something 
upon his luinil. f 

“Mrs. Popjoy,” said Mn Gasper, “I am 
indebted to a very unexpected cii'cumstai|po 
for tlie pleasure of your esteemed acquaint¬ 
ance : Mr. Popjoy has this* day expressed a 
wish—in fac.t, 1 may say, has wiade arrange¬ 
ments—to participate in She many advantages 
to be derivod •from the General Preeliold 
Society of the Banded Brothers of Free¬ 
dom.” 

1 hate to bo addressed with anything 
like an oiMtiou ; it shows me plainly that the 
speaker is not straightforwaril. j 

“Mr. Gasper,” 1 said, “my husband, Mr. 
J’opjoy, has Joined many absurd societies in 
hio iime, to his children’s cost. *ire has walked i 
in .a ijroccssion with a baiul of music iu Irout 
of him, and n, ridiculous sasli round his waist, 
to (line with his company at Hornsey Wood,] 
or some other remote tavern ; but 1 never 
yet knew bim want to join any society tliat 
sounded so much like a family of acrobats as 
the one you mention.” 

“ It’s a very beueficiid investment, my 
dear,” broke iu Mr. Popjoy. 

“My dear madam,” leturncd Mr. Gasjier, 
laughing in a forced manner, “ Mr. Popjoy 
very properly does not like to do anything 
without consulting yon, and hence my pre¬ 
sent visit. The Banded Brothers of Frectlom 
is not, iu auj’ way, a convivial society. We 
never had such a thing as a public dinner, 
and we never shall. We exist only for plain 
and profitable business imrposcs.” 

“ I’m very glad to liear it,*” f replied, “ for 
your owu (takes ; but profitable business, on^ 
his own account, is what my hushand is least | 
fitted for. He makes an excellent servant, 
but a very bad master." 

“ My dear," said Mr. Popjoy, meekly, “ you 
know I never failed in anytluug but for want 
of capital.” ' • 

"My dear MVs. Popjoy,” continued Mr. 
Gasper, becoming more bland and familiar 
every moment; I need not point out to! 
yon, as a woman of the world, tho necessity i 
of providing for a rising family, by seeking 
the most favouraj;)lc investment for any little 
money it may have pleased fortune, iu its 
bounty to bestow upon us.” 

“ I don’t believe in any tiling but the funds,” 
I replied shortly. ’ * . , 

“ You will pardon me for saying that is a 
very gi’ept mistake. Snpiiose, for example, 
you have five hundred pounds in consoLs. It 
brings you in fifteen pounds a-year—safi*, it 
is true ; but what is it ? ” • _ 

"Acomfortable little sura,” I relied, “and 
one which some people find very cfmvenieut, 
at times.” 

I said this rather warmly and pointedly to 


my husband—for I now began to see the 
object, of Mr. Gasper’s visit. 

Mr. Popjoy, wanting the courage himself, 
had doutitless brought home bis new friend 
to persuade pie into supplying the funds for 
shares iu the Banded Brothers’ Society, of 
which, I afterwards learned, Mr. Gasper was 
the manager. 

Mr. Ptipjoy winced under my remark, and 
said nothing ; but Mr. Gasper coutinned his 
arguiiiciit. 

“ Tlierc are other duties which wo owe to 
society, Mrs. I’opjoy, and, through that, to our 
iaiiillies, besides seeking for large dividends. 
V’our esteemed husband has n(»v lived iu the 
world for five-anil-forty yoifls, without know¬ 
ing what it is to enjoy a vote in the goverii- 
iiient of his country.” 

“lie’s none the worse for that,” I ro- 
i iirned. 

“ J’ardon mo,” replied Mr. Gasper, “a vole 
is money ; and even if it was not, no iutelli- 
gi^iit man should he without it.’’ 

“I (juito feel that,” tchoed Mr.Pojijoy. 

“Tlie General ’Freehold Society of tho 
Banded Brothers of Freedom,” continued Mr. 
tiasper, Ogives you that vote iu the ]>ropor- 
tloii of one to every five shares ; besides 
creating in you that ennobling feeling of 
satisfactiou and independence which every 
man must experience who digs iu liis own 
garden, and lives in his own house.” 

“I’liat depends very much,” I replied, 
“upon tho character of the liousi'-and gar¬ 
den, and where they are situated.” 

“ Very true, Mrs. Popjoy,” said Mr. Gasper, 
" very true, auil in that remark I at once 
recognise tlie woman of experience. The 
]iosition and jirospects of the property belong¬ 
ing to the Banded Brothers of Freedom 
(whom I have tho honour to represent,) [ am 
liappy to say, cauiiot be assailed by any man 
with jiistifo ; and are only attacked by these 
who envy our social and political advan- 
tages.” 

Mr. Popjoy nodded approval at this speech, 
but I said nothing, idlowiug Mr. Gasper to 
enlarge upon the details of bis society 
without further interruption. Mr. Popjoy 
was evidently bitten* with the idea of be¬ 
coming a small froeholder. It seemed to him 
to be tho ver^ thing he had been in search of 
for BO many ytftirs, wiLiioftt success. We had 
moved rc-stlessly from house to house,—taking 
no permanent root anywhere; but now we 
hail come within sight of the promised land, 
and there seemed to be rest and happiness 
for us iji tho futuro. This was Mr. Popjoy's 
reeling fostered by tho jndictoUB statements 
of the plausible Air. Gaaper. 1 listened to 
the ex|>laualioa of the complicated system 
under whicli jthe Banded Brothers of Free¬ 
dom worked, witliout uuderstanduig half 
of what li heard; and I am afraid that my 
husband was no wiser than my.self, although 
he uo-'lded assent to every assertion, and 
seemed to be highly delight^ with the whole 
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wheme. A plao of the Banded Brothers' 
Estate was mid upon the table, after the 
tea-things were removed ; and it looked, to 
me, very much like a large chess-boai'd. Mr. 
Gasper pointed to little square-patches upon 
the paper, and told us bow fiv>e shares pur¬ 
chased one patch, ten shares another patch, and 
fifteen shares u third ; how A was a church, 
and B a dissenting cliapel, C a projected park, 
D a row of shops, E an Artesian well of the 
purest spring water; how the broad lines 
were roads, th% narrow line along the top 
the railway, and another line, close to it, the 
canal; and how the whole was twenty miles 
from London, in a salubrious part of a 
southern county,“jierfectly sheltered from the 
north winds, and to l>u reached in one hour 
by the railway. Tiieu with regard to the 
financial sj'Htem of the society, he told us 
how rent became capital, and the more we 
paid, the richer we became; how interest 
charged to the fathers was a benefit to the 
children; how every time wo painted a 
water-butt, we addea a .value to tiie heir¬ 
looms of our family; how the old snarling 
relations of landlord and tenau|, creditor 
and debtor, were utterly destroyed, to be 
replaced by a mutual-ad vantage state of 
existence. Then he drew a glowing picture i 
of the toil-worn clerk, flying every evening I 
from his city labour on the wings of steam i 
to his happy country retreat, proud in 
the cousciouHUCss of being a free and inde¬ 
pendent burgess, who hud by prudence and 
co-operation wrencliod an acre of his birth¬ 
right from the grasping usurpation of tlie 
aristocracy. Such was the discourse of Mr. 
Gasper until a late hour of the evening. Hi.s 
advocacy had no eflect upon me, althougli it 
was conclusive with my liusbaud, and 1 set 
my face resolutely against becoming a free¬ 
holder in the Biinded Brothers’ Estate. j 
Some few days after Mr. Gasfjcr’s visit, I 
was attacked with a severe illness, whicli 
lasted for some weeks. When I recovered, 1 
was ordered to Worthing for the benefit of 
one or two months’ sea-air. Mr. Popjoy came 
down every Saturday evening, and stayed 
until Monday nArniug. His mind still ran 
upon the idea of becoming a'small freeholder 
—for he talked of little else during his visits. 
He enlarged very much upAi the permanent 
benefit I should doHve from a soutliern air ; 
and he backed bis ai'guiueuts with a corro-j 
boralive letter from my doctor, which 1 am j 
compelled to believe he had obtained by con¬ 
nivance. I saw that there was little chance 
of domestic peace unless I eousentcc^to be¬ 
come a Banded Sister of Freedom, an<l, in a 
moment of bodily weakness, I gave him 
authority to sell out one hundred pounds of 
stock, and invest the money cn any form he 
desired. I had a very slight hope that the 
Banded Brothers’ Jtstate might* turn out 
belter than 1 had expected. ' 

I had no hand in tlie moving—that waa> 
agreed between us—Mr. Popjoy gladly super-1 


iutending the whole of the arrangements. 
What things were broken, what things were 
lost, what the dear children suflfered, is more 
than 1 need tell. My poor sister (she is now 
deadssnd gone) who came up from the coun¬ 
try to assist my husband, told me afterwards 
she had s^ii many nioviugs in her time, but 
nothing to equdl this. It was worse than 
government emigration. It took them from 
six o’clock in the morning until eight o’clock 
ai night to reach the Freehold Society’s settle¬ 
ment. There'were three vans and six men, 
who did just as the^ thought proper with Mr. 
Popjoy, stopping at every roSidsiiU ale-house, 
until at last they got almost unmanageable. 
Tlie way they threw the things from the van 
into the road was awful and heartrending; 
and niy poor sister said it was a mercy 
that everything was not shivered to atoms. 

As it was, the loo-table, whicli poor mother 
gave me wheq 1 was married, was so injured 
that it woll^d never stand upright again ; and 
tier jiortrait in oil, painted fiy a gentleman 
who might have been a Eoyal Academician 
if be had thoiiglit proper, had the legs of a 
kitchen-chair thrust through its face and 
neck in no less than three places. 

At last the place was got into what Mr. i 
Popjoy considered something like order ,; and j 
1 left Worthing to j’cturu to iiiy new home. 

It was late at night when I arrived, and very 
dark, add I noticed nothing until 1 I’eaclied 
the house, carefully guided by my husliaud. 

“ My dear,” said Mr, Popjoy, *■ 1 am afraid 
you will not find the place everything you 
could wish; but Home, you know, was not 
built in a day.” 

I did not like the tone of this remark. It 
foreboded no good ; but 1 made a cheerful 
reply, without leading him to suppose that 1 | 

suspected anything. | 

When I entered our dwelling I noticed a ! 
smeU of earth, damp mortar, and new wood, 
and I Ihouglit I saw ti'aces of shavings in the 
passage. Further acquaintance with the pre- 
mise.s showed me many other shortcomings 
and peculiarities. There were no banisters up 
the stairs, and no pkper upon the walls; which 
Wire oruumented with fmitastic figures 
formed by the wet upo» the plaster. Tlie 
children’s bedroom and nursery were like 
stable-lofts, and the roof was only lathed 
over, without a ceiling. Luckily the weather 
bad been flue and dry for several weeks, or 
the poor creatures my^ht have been walghsd 
down the stairs. The back parlour was closed 
up; .and, for sopie time, Mr. Popjoy hesitated 
wheu-l*spokc to him about this apartment. 

At last be adniltted that it was in a very un¬ 
finished state. In fact it had scarcely been 
commenced; there was nothing but a brick 
skeleton; there was no window, the hole 
being boarded over; and there was no ^oor, 
but a deet) gulf half tilled with tnibbisb, which, 
when cleLred out, would form a very commo¬ 
dious buck-kitchen, Mr. Popjoy had pru¬ 
dently 'nailed up the door in the passage. 
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and the two folding-doors in tho front par- understood the meaning of this last remark ; 
lour which communicated with this rude for I found that, with the exception of two 
outline of an apartment, because one ,of tlie other families, we were the only settlers upon 
children had aociden tally fallen into gulf, the freehold estate. 

and had been lost to his brothers and sirters The morning did not improve the aspect of 
for several hours. This state of ^ings re- the place. There was no washliouse at the 
qnired some explanation, and Mr Popjoy back of the premises; notliing but a vast 
reluctantly and timidly procetfded to give it. wild de.sert of gravel-pits. In the front 

“Mr. Gasper,-”116 began. ^ i of the house there were no area railings, 

“I thought so,” I could not help inter- although there was a deep area, and there 
mpting. * * was clay enough to make bricks for a hun- 

“ Well, my dear,” he coptinii’ed, meekly; dred settlements. 1 found, • upon looking 
“I did nil for tho best, and it would Lave over the childteu’s wardrobe, that it had 
been Vastier, no dbubt, if I’d been governed much suffered by this cl.iy ; and? wlien I 
by you." iuquii-ed about seversil pairi^ of* boots that 

“ It ought to teach you a lesson,” I said, were missing, the clay was still tho only 
“for the future.” nnswer I coultl get in explanation. Mr. I’op- 

“ Mr. Gasper,” he resumed, “ gave me five joy had departed at an early iiour, before 1 
shares in tho society of the Banded Brothers was up; for it was three miles to the station, 
of Frecilom in exchange for the money re- lour-aiid-twenf.y miles by railway to London, 
ceived from the Consols yon atithorised me nearly two miles more into tlifc City, and my 
to sell out. These five shares onlitled me to husband had to be at business by half past 
a plot of laud and tho bare skeleton of a nine in tho moi'uing. After breakfast, I 
house ; tlie society undertaking to finish the started to valk round and survey the settle- 
dwelling ill the best style within two montlis, meut; but 1 had not goue far when 1 was 

in consideration of my taking ten other stopjied byiniorc soft clay, large ponds of 

shares (value two hundred pounds) which water, and iinpassahlo gravel-pits. There 
were to remain in the hands of the manager w.as no sign of life in my iiuiuediuie neigh- 

aiid committee until 1 had paiil them up by bonrhood ; but I saw some children in the 

quarterly instaliuents in tjie form of rent; distance fishing with what appeared to be a 
when they wouhl be delivered to ino, cunsLi- small clothcs-prop in one ot the ponds, and 
tuting me tlie proprietor of the land and i correctly supposed them to lie members of 
pi-cmises, to have and to hold for ever.” the two other uiifortuiiale settler families. 

“And yon took the other shares?” I There were several Louses like our own in a 
inquired. very nntiuished state; about a dozen liali- 

“My dear,” replied my husband, “I am raised caicases; a few scatVolil-poles lying 
sorry to say 1 did, under an arrangement by amongst gravel heaps, rul.iliish, and old 
which, if the quarterly instalments wore not bricks ; and this, as far as I could see, corn- 
kept up, the amount was to stand over in- prised all tli»t was visible of the Great 
definitely at ton per cent, per annum; one Estate of the Banded Bi’otlicrs of Ereedom. 
half of which interest went to paj' working A, B, C, D, E—churches, chapels, projected 
expenses, salaries, et cetera, and tho other jiarks, artesian wells, canals, and even roads, 
half formed a lieueflt fund for the relief of were no more visible than Mr. Gas)ici‘; hut, 
sick Banded Brothers of P’rccdom, or tho instead, many ponds of water in which that 
support of their widows and orphans remain- plausible villain ought to have l)eeii soaking, 
iug on the estate.” 1 returned to the house, and was astonished 

“A very pretty scheme,” I said,—“upon to see no w6rkiaen engaged in completing the 
jKiper.” * building. I found upon inquiry from the 

“The finishing of the house,” he continued, children, .that no ^one lijid Vieen there for a 
“went on very slowly, even over our heads, week. The servant-girl,perhaps, might have 
and I begged your sister not to write to given me more information ; but, when I pat 
yon about it, as I thought it would only any questions fb Jfer, she lyirst into violent 
worry you in the weak slate you were in.” fits of laugliter, and seemed so tlioroughly to 
“Well, Mr. Popjoy,” 1 replied^ when my enjoy the fun of living in such a wildcriiesa, 
husband bad concluded,, “your restlessness tliat I lost my patience, and gave her a 
has brought us to a cheerful dwelling, at month’s warning upon the spot. When 
last; but 1 suppose we must spake the best dinner-time arrived, 1 found there was no 
of it. One thiug I wish to have distinctly provision* in the hou^, and no cliavoe of 
understood : I shall not associate with any of getting any within eight miles. I then 
the Banded Brothers’ wives, and I hope that learned that Mr. Popjoy was in the habit of 
you will keep equally aloof from any of the bringing borne supplies from town (with his 
husbands.” usual judgment ss to selection) about twice 

“ Yes, my dear,” replied Mr. Popjoy, much a week, and that thd last supply had been 
relieved by my tone and manner, “ff don’t exhausted a*day sooner than was expected, 
think you will be much troublea with' I waited impatiently fur the approach of 
either.” » ! evening, sitting at tho window, watciiing 

It was aot until the next day tliat I fully i the road along which I was told Mr. 
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Popjoy would arrive, and preparing a severe 
attack upon lus careleaet'u-as and stupidity 
Ju taking sucli a idace, witiiout a thorough 
Investigation of Air. Gasper’s flowery state¬ 
ments. 

About half-past eight, one of the children 
(my little girl) ran out of the door, and by 
the window, and shortly afterwards I saw Mr. 
Popjoy coming over tlie gravel heaps, look-^ 
ing very tireil, with a great carpet-bag 
in one hand, and a b.'isket iu the otlior. lie 
put the.se things down, to kiss the child, who 
bounded towards him, deliuhted at his return; 
anil, for*Bomo reason, at that nioraeiit I for¬ 
got all my* indignation—the damp walls, the 
nailed-up {Kivlour, the poinls, and the Banded 
Brothers of Freedom—and wont to the door 
to give him a welcome, ivs our little child had 
gone before me. 

The bag and basket, as I expected, con¬ 
tained a curious mixture of food, all thrown 
together,—meat, grocery, and fruit, with one 
or two toys, ami some pastry-cooks’ pies for 
the children. I’hoSe ejiildren who had gone 
to bed seemed to be aware of the arrival, and 
there was a commotion up iu th^.' loft (I can¬ 
not call it a bedr<ioui), until the expected 
]>urchases were taken np and .shown, with a 
promise tiiat they sliould be punctually 
delivered iu the morning. 

I learned from ruy husband, by degrees, 
over the aupi>er table, that the General 
Freehold Society of the Bauded Brothers 
of Freedom liacl turned out to ho nothing 
but a well-organised swindle, Mr. Gasper, 
the loading rascal, having disai>peared, and 
the offices iu town (where Mr. P. had nailed 
that very day to a.scertaia why the workmen 
wei'e not completing our promises) being 
cleared of everything except a dusty tixture 
desk, and a few shreds of paper thrown into 
the fireplace. Afy liusband admitted he had 
made a great mistake ; but he did not tell 
me he had drawn filly jiounds from his em¬ 
ployers, by Mr. Gasjwr’s pressing request, 
tiie wliole of which had been handed over to 
that crafty manager, with the idea of keep¬ 
ing the carpenters and bricklayers in motion. 

I did not find ftiis (pit until some time ailer- 
wards, when he got very ^iliabby in his dress, 
an(i I then discovered ho was paying it off 
by degrees out of his ssvftigd: 1 

The next day*[ went to town with Mr. P.,' 
and, finding tlie hodse we had left a few, 
weeks before, still vacant, I took a lease of U, 
for one-and-twenty yew's, , As we were' 
moving away from tlie Freehold Laud settle-; 
mont| a few days afterwards, jus> as I had 
locked up the empty house, and was turning ■ 
to follow the vans, I saw three gentlemen 
.standing by .M r. Popjoy, the eldest of whom, 
a fat, red-faeud man, steiued to be the j 
spokesman. 

“My clear,” said my Uusb.aiA], as I came 
np, “ will yitu see to this 1 There appeara to 
be a little difficulty.’’ | 

“We are here," said the fat gentleman 


pompously, “to demand possession of those 
premises.” 

“ Which,” I replied, “ I' must respectfully 
decline to give, without compensation,” 

‘bOompeusation ! ” shouted the fat gentle¬ 
man. “ Oompensation! Are you aware that 
you are Aquatters ? ” 

“I am .awa're that my husband,” I an¬ 
swered, “lias sunk between one and two 
hundred pounds upon those premises, which 
1 intend to fiave back before 1 give up the 
key.” • 

Very well,”* returned the stout gentle¬ 
man, “ very well; the wliffle thing—^the whole 
place—is a swindling, squatting settlement, 
from beginning to end, and ought to have 
been nipped iu tlie bud. Jones, servo notice 
of ejectment.” 

My husband received from one of the 
other gentlemen, a piece of paper, which 
we liavc ctvefuily kept for many years. We 
still retain the property at the gravel-pits, 
w'hich we visit, fur amusement, now and 
tlien ; and tlie memory of the fat, testy 
gcntlemnu with the red face, has almost died 
away. Feihaps he lias died away also, and 
his successors have lost my husband’s ad- 
dre.S3. 


A SA'BBATH HOUR 

I ftAVT5 the privilege—and that is a 
groat privilege I am perpetually being re- 
mindeii—of residing in the moat resfiect- 
able eit-y of the most respectable nation in 
the universe, “How will it look?” and 
“ Wbat will they say ? ” are the questions 
whicli it is so continually propounding to 
itself, that it ha.s forgotten, in many of its 
internal regulations, to consider “ How will 
it do '/ ” 

The indomitable virtue of its edicts, there¬ 
fore, contrasting thoniaelvcs occasionally with 
the weakne.ss of our mortal nature, has 
obtained for it; from some, the designation 
of the City of Whited Sepulchres. 1 need not 
say, however, that such persons (who are 
rather numerolia nevertheless) are by no 
means taken any account of by our citizens, 
but are'Sjwkeu of by them with a pity that 
is not very much akin to love, as The Godless. 
Our city washes its hands of them—a moral 
ablution at once so inexpensive and satisfac¬ 
tory that it performs it on the slightest pro¬ 
vocation—anil is pure. It was but lately 
projiosed V>y one of our rulers, that no vessel 
slia’l be permitted to start upon the Sabb.ath 
fruoi our city’s port, and wlieu some unregene¬ 
rate member of the council suggested, that that 
would not prevent the ship arriving upon the 
Sabbath day at the jiorts of others, he was 
met with the characteristic observation of 
“that is their own look-out.” 

Wet do not indeed altogether ofiject, I 
think,no see the wicked misbehaving them¬ 
selves*; it affords us a pleasant compacisun, 
imparts a certain sense of security, and 
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provides inflammable material for the fiery [ in the matter of quotation, was I, knew, a text- 
eloquence oi our favourite preachers. To look j revolver of the inost'tremencioua nature; bo I 
upon oue half of our respectable cityj-lhat merely repeated my question, 
moiety which conies principally uiidiA' the “From ten till eleven, I believe,” she said, 
I observation of strangers—you wotild imagine reservedly, “ the General Fost Office is open 

j; it, and riglilly, to contain nothing but well-to- for the delivery of letters upon the Sabbath, 

do resp<insible inhabitants, who h.^ve eacli to such as deseo-” 

tlieir sitting in this or that sel&t conventicle, “ 'J'haiik you,” said I, intormpting her, 
admission to whicli is cominmily only to be|i'‘that will do, my good woman;” I did not 
obtained by ticket, and where tlie doctrines choose to toil her that tlie child, which we 
; enunciated wmuld suggest a sflmenh.tt snhgj had left behind us in the country, was so 

j: arrangement in fiituro. Tl^ podi-, the dirty, unwell, that a bulletin was seat to us daily ; 

ji the ill-lodged—all the miserable sinners, in I an<l if I had done so, it would jiiobably not 

;■( short-are kept ih the other half of our | have affected Miss Alaestarehkin’s views. 

•I respectable city to tlieniselves, ami out of j Tlie aspect of the priueij-a^ art-eet iq our 

sight. To cro-ss from oue to the other on the; city, at ten o’clock upon a Sunday morning, 

,j Sabbath day, is to behold a very reniarlc-1 ie that of a place which the ]')lngue has 

able social coulrasl, la the wicked haltj | recently depopulated, and where the houses 
|l the low shops of the general dealers—so j have gone into mourning for their late 
;1 low indeed that in some cases their whole inhabitaiits. The train itself lias imrried 
ij neighbourhood appears iiudergraunJ—drive away, as if ashamed of an Erastiaii railway— 
,1 a roaring trade ; in the other—the righteous' the only one which permits its wheels to 

!| moioty iu which 1 have the great jirivilege of; revolve on the Sabbath day-at earliest 

i; residing—the very blinds in the iirivate' dawn, by way of long^ dark tnnnids, bearing 

houses are drawn down. ! all the, wicked people that conhl be collectea 

I On the secoinl Saturday of iny arrivjil with ^ into the nnsauclitied fields. The very statne 
I my wife and family at these present lodgingi,' of the grim old JJuko looks apologetic and 
I my landlady, an elderly maiden lady of deprecatory, in couseqiienco of being seen 
! extreme views, whose stern ascelicisiu of mounted upon horseback in our city upon 
■j course preelmles the suspicion of dram- such a day. Tlie pavement has scai’cely a 
ij di'iuking, wliich certain icatures of her living creqturo upon its surface except the 
I personal .appearance might suggest, requested cals, wlio are misled by the stillness to 
♦I permission to say a few words to me before imtigine that it is <iaiLe early yet, and see no 
;j the Sabbath should dawn, as any reference j reason for putting a stop to their flirtatious. 
I! to earthly matters on such a day must be put, Jhit, inside the {Kirtico of the General Tost 
out of the question. _ j UHicc, there is at this time oceiirriug a scene 

i “I beg ^our pardon, sir, but I do bopo j which befits the pit-door of a minor theatre 
th.at yon will give directions to li.ave your; upon a Satiird.-iy niglii; much more than .a 
! nuraery-brunls drawn down to-morrow. The public office upon a Sunday. The time (one 
i neighbours have complained to me of their lialf hour) .'iHowed for giving out letters is 
; having been up, last Sunday.” so short, that even if the godless were so 

I “Of whose having been up,” asked I, in few as our city delights to represent them, 

complete bewilderment they would scarcely be all served within it. 

j “ The blinds, sir,” replied the lady, folding Moreover, although the righteous do not 
her arms. come tlieniselves for tlieir letters, and plenti- 

j “ Is it wrong, then, to let my children liave fully aiiathoinatise those who are bold enough 

i the light and air upon a Sunday, which they to do so, they send their servants upon that 

! get in the week-day, madam'^ ” errand in considerable numbers. 

I “ I know uotliing about wrong, sir,” Opposite to thos| grated windows—to the 
! remarked my .ascetic, friend, with n ])ion3 bara of which those who have obtained a 
j shiver ; “ me and you are as different as light good position at first, hold on with a wise 
I and darkness, happily ; but it’s not ihe tenacity—is an 4xi)8«lant crqwd of enormous 
! custom in this city to have the blinds drawn size, and of all conditions. The stone stair- 

i up on the Sabbath day, and it skull not be ease in the roar is fillet.f to snch a height, that 

I done in niy house, I assurg you.’! upon the upper steps yon can see nothing 

, With in'y usind desire to conciliate, I pro-! but legs, wliiels it is the peculiar custom of 

i tested that, rather than hurt,the religions j the wrong half of our^city to exhibit in a 

I feelings of the neighbouiiiood, myself afid primitive Btate. • * 

I family were prepared to pass our Sumlays in In the outer hall, beyond, there is even a 
the coal-cellar. still more punierons throng, who are only 

“By the bye,” I added, by way of turning the prevented from pouring in and compressing 
conversation out ofits personal channel,’* how j ua within to a jelly, by the efforts of several 
can 1 obtain my letters to-morrowlmoriiiiig,' gigani ic policemen, whose superior elevation 
Miss illacstarchskiii ? ” i I is occasioned* by their being raised by the 

“ To-morrow morning, sir, is the Sal/liath.” { unceasing pressure off their feet. 

1 did not wish to enter into the lists ofj The heat, the smell, the crush is something 
argument with this female theologian, Vho, iucouceivuble. On the occasion to which I 
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refer more than one pcreon fainted. One 
old man in particular—I do not say that he 
should have been there on such an errand, or 
that it was not an especial judgment upon 
him, but I merely state the fact—was carried 
out insensible, and as white as any conscience 
in the ctty. These horrors were rendered (I 
believe purposely) the more piquant by reason 
of our all being able to look in', at one of 
other of the windows, upon au enormous, 
well-aired room, where the ofticials were en¬ 
gaged in northig the letters with a quiet ease 
^at Vrau, under the circumstances, maddening. 
They ma^e no more account of us, as we 
hel^ssly gibbered upon them through these 
iron bars, than did the Indian sentinels of 
old who watched over the struggling suUerers 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

There was one bald-headed, complacent 
official, especially, whoso venerable car, if 
I conld but have obtained a nip of i^ 1 
would have .... But I am sensible that no 
feeling which wai) aronsod in any of us on 
that occasion is a subject fit to be here dwelt 
upon. The epithets filing about on all sides 
it was easy to understand by tlfe accompany¬ 
ing gestures were tlie reverse of polite, 
.although, from the peculiarity of the huignago 
in use among our citizens, a stranger cannot 
readily discern whether the speakers are in a 
good humour or a furious rage.. There was 
a good deal of digging iu of elbows and of 
striking out of Iieels, whose effect ujicn bodies 
of difierent densities and characteristics was 
proclaimed by various ejaculations. There: 
were several dogs amidst this crowd—en-i 
gaged to attend there, as I believe, by the | 
Sabbatarians—who bdilied their howls of i 
torment to the universal hdbbub. I myself, 
rescued from under the feet of our hotel; 
Boots one poor little miserable lassie, who| 
tnrncil out to be Miss Macstarchkin’s maid- 
of-all-work, dispatched privately by that 
good Soul (who was anxious to hear from a 
certain bidder for her parlour fiat) upon this 
epistolatory enterprise. It certpinly was not 
a mission fit for a girl to undertake. When, 
at last, aftery,hree-quarters of an hour (for; 
the mail was late)f the ^.hree windows were' 
simultaneously thrown open, the scene' 
baffled d^cription. hqndred directions 
were screamed.out by*as many voices, and, 
tbe like number of upsavoury liands agitated ' 
the atmosphere with anxious violence and 
threatening entreaty. The pressure was ^e-1 
doubled; the policemen were carried in on 
the crest of an enormous wave—which might, i 
for one pirticular, have been cimposea of 
Thames water—and for the space of several 
minutes all was suffocation, and filth, and| 
frenzy. i 

How I got my letters I "cannot tell, but l' 
am_ bound to confess, that somehow or other; 
1 did get them, and battled out with.them| 
into the fresh air. My hat was dinted, my 
coat was torn j I had a sensation, peculiar I 
should imagine to one who, having been 


drunk and disorderly, has passed the night 
in a police station ; but siill 1 did come out 
of that post-office pandemonium alive. 

Tlrh principal street was now crowded with 
thf respectable classes who ignore the exist¬ 
ence of guch a state of affairs as I have been 
describing, and whose footmen and servant- 
maids alone knew the liideous things which 
I knew. 

Putting my hands before my eyes for very 
shame* 1 wps staggering alone to the stand 
of cabs—reduce^ from the week-day thirty- 
six to six, and those six half occupied with 
the tracts that are rained* by the ream in at 
their wipdowa—when 1 came bump against 
Miss Macstarchkin, psalm-book iu hand, 
precise, severe, and confident, on her way to 
her peculiar taliernacle. 1 did look very far 
from respectable, I know, and the contrast 
bitween us must have been striking indeed ; 
but then I'had not enjoyed the advantage of 
being able to send a ruaid-of-all-work for my 
letters : and surely did not quite observe the 
glance with which she favoured ino : eternal 
condemnation sesmed to struggle in it with 
a notice to quit her apartments. 

I am at present, therefore, in search of 
other lodgings, which shall be in tlio country, 
and not offend the eyes of my neighbours, for 
since 1 do not admire the spirit (by which I 
mean, the favourite stimulant) of the country 
to the extent of inclulgiug in it in the day¬ 
time, nor have any otlier reason for wialung 
to keep down my window-blinds one whole 
day ill the week, the compulsory darkness is 
to me an unmitigated inconvenience. 

In conclusion, I must say for this city (great 
as my privilege of residing within its sancti¬ 
fied walls may be) that there is no other 
place in the civilised world which can exhibit 
a scene in one of its puiilic offices such as £ 
have been describing, or where such a Sab¬ 
bath Hour can be possibly passed. 

NATIONAL CONTKASTS. 

The Chinesq will not read Buckle ; they 
will not believe in Combe; they will not adopt 
hydropathy, nor homoeopathy; they will not 
study 6omparative anatotay, and will go on 
teaching the young medicos in pigtails and 
green spectacles all the hideous trash of their 
ancient anatomical fancy sketches; they will 
not leave off calling us foreign devils and 
barbarians, -nor own that tliey are beaten, 
wlien even they are begging for their lives ; 
tliey will not drink honest beer, and will 
sffioke filthy opium; though whose the blame 
there, and whether the political economist’s 
gospel of supply and demand square with the 
Christian man’s duty to his neighbour, 
patriotism forbids ns to determine. But, 
setting Ihis aside, it is almost impcvssible to 
teacii^thcm what is good and tme. Wrapped 
up in their own stolid conceit, it would really 
be cdsier to exp.aud one of their little miser¬ 
able crushed water-lilies into the foot of tlie 
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Milo Venus than to develope the brains of the 
present generation of Celestials into the 
oimensiona of truth and reality. 
jJ The Chinese do nothing like other Mople, 
I j and very little reasonably, in any way. WV hen 
I they mount a horse, they get up on the ri^flit 
side, and where we would suy a man has a 
i glorious brain, they say ho has a rapacious 
ji ctomnnh ; for this they make th*e seat of intel* 
leet. There are certain tribes in the west— 
ij the Miantaz—said, by the by, to h.ave tails 
i, like monkeys, who are even mdire than com- 
i: monly contradictc^y to the re|eiveA traditions 
I' and customs of the rest of mankind. They 
j conduct most of th# ceremonies of life in an 
; odd way; but those relating to birth and 
I, maternity in quite an original manner. 

When the husband is made a father, he goes 
1 to iicd with the new-born baby, and the wife 
j' gets up and scrubs the house. If a Chinaman 
I wants a wife, he sends a go-between, and 
ji buys one; and if a family want%,a servant, 
tlio young son has a young wife purchased 
, for him, and thus the house secures a wife 
■ and a servant in one. Their old men fly 
j kites, and their young boys look on witii 
grave approval. A man may divorce his 

I w ife for want of slavish respect to his motlier; 

! but a woman may murder her child and no 

questions bo asked. If they want rain pr 
cool weather, sunshine or lipat, tlicy go into 
'' a temple (chin-chin joss), burn some silver- 
|j paper, lee the bonzes, if it l)e a BuAdhist 
ii temple, and depait, shaking their fat sides 
|1 and witgging their long queues, convinced 
i| that Joss will be good and Buddha complai- 
, saiit, and both will do as they are bid. One 
(fliinese worthy, though a governor, a man 
{ of rank and education, who had passed 
, through his four examination.s, and received 
j pay for his supreme talent—as all the fourth 
examination men do — thinking Joss not 
i! quick enough with his rain-clouds, when 
Ij lie honoured him by begging him to send 
|l them, for it was very hot, and the great man 
!i wanted a refreslung shower, cried out: "ile 

I I thiuka I am lying when I cliin-chiii him and 
!; ask for rain ; for how can he know, seated in 

his cool niche in tiie temple, that the ground 
is parched and the skies hot 1 Let us change 
ji places, and then he wijl know that I*do not 
ij lie.” Whereupon he flung a rope round his 
'I gudship, and hauled him into the burning 
I sun, his excellency himself taking Joss’s 
i place in the siiaded niche, till he <was cool, 

I and the poor god’s painty and gold-leaf all 
, blistered and shrivelled wuth the heat. Of 
j ooume the rain followed ; and wp are left in 
I admiration of bis excellency’s proficieucjrits 
I a weather-prophet. To be sure tlie Ibdians 
I do much the Sfime with their saints, when, in 
I times of plague and pestilence, they carry 
! them in procession through tlieir towns, and 
; scold au^ scourge them to make them more 
eflicieut sanatory Vefurmera. For not the 
I least wouderful part of fetishism is the 
j conlemptuoas lamiliarity with whirlu the 


worshippers oftentimes treat the worshipped. 
The Chinese have the further oddity of being 
superstitious, unpoetical, and irreligious at 
once. They east horoscopes to determine the 
good or evil moment for an enterprise, and 
undertake nothing that has «ot its auspicious 
conjunction ; yet they have no grand concep¬ 
tion of a Qod, they have never imagined to 
themselves an angel, and all the graceful 
tfancies of Faerie are hidden from them. They 
have made some progress in experimental 
science, yet nothing which they have dis¬ 
covered, of all that has revolutionised the 
West, has borne fruit with them. Their 
compasses have guided no luercluAit ships 
upon the waters; their g^iipAwder has 
neither simplified the art of war nor led to 
the study of strategy; their knowledge of 
optica has opened up no microscopical world, 
nor brought the bright glories of the heavens 
dovtn tp earth; credulous as children, they 
are as ignorant; but, with all their oredulity, 
they are sceptical and unbelieving as well. 
They believe in evil genii and dr.agons, in the 
])liccnix and the primcirdisfl dragon; but ask 
lliem to credit an electric telegram, to under¬ 
stand a stewn-engine, to acknowledge the 
microscopic revelations spread out before 
their eyes, to put faith in the Atlantic cable, 
or the Eiist India House, and they will tell 
you that you are a barbarian with lilue eyes, 
a fan-kwei, and a sayer of that which .is not. 
Tlie dragon and the phoenix are time ; but 
the rotifer and the message, the sixty miles 
.an hour, the cable, and the captive kiugs are 
false. 

What can be done with such people 'I 
People who place their emperor above laws, 
and class humanity by glass buttons and 
fox tails ? People who, to make sure of a 
beautiful daughter, and one that shall per- 
liaps redeem the fortunes of her family by a 
good marriage, bandage up her feet so that 
she may go hobbling and deformed for life ? 
Who build Baby Towers, where dead infants 
may be cast witliout inquiry and witlmut 
fear, then gravely reason against female in¬ 
fanticide, asking philosophically, in govern¬ 
mental phacards, how the next generation are 
to get wiv£s if so many/cmule infants are 
sbiughtered in this ? Who regulate all life 
by bows and ceremouies, and whose emperor 
would rather lo^e Ifis throne than suffer a 
bai’barian ambassador to approach him with¬ 
out the necessary rites oT the Ko-tan ? What 
call one make of such an extraordinary race ? 
Yet they are human beings like ourselves ; 
they eat and drink, and marry sind die, just 
as if they imdorslood ph^sibs and had correct 
views of history and the exact sciences. And 
the world goes on, casrying this mass of pig¬ 
tailed wrong-headeducss on her bosom 'as 
contentedly as she carries the Manchester 
man, whose god is in the cotton-mill, or the 
Liverpool merdhant, who thinks that Paradise 
must liavo been incomplete without an in¬ 
voice and a bill of lading. 
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Then the Hindus. To think of a whole doing evil that good may come. The as- 
iiation slmighlering its rulers becanse a sassi us of the mountain, too, hold swine’s flesh 
few cai’tridgfs were greased with bullocks’ in abhorrence, and most of their brother men 
fat To think, too, of their tamely submitting accursed ; but they smoke nachish till tlijey 
to all manner of national indignities—to be are mad, then rush to paradise and the 
Pariahs, Sudras, what nut, because of i hota'is, bathed in their own blood or their 
the vu-tues and ordinances of a fabulous neighbour’s; it mattering little to them 
caste. Caste here and caste there, above, whctlier^hey kill themselves or any one else, 
below, and on one side—caste everywhere, provided only* they kill some one. If all 
and humanity and helping love • nuwhei’e.i'these follies, und others as wild and pernicious. 
The whole framework of Hindii society is were driven out of men’s heads, what a much 
built up of division, distrust, and enmity. bi'avci‘'and hdppicr world it would be ! 

The sulidivisiens, even of tlm two or throe Opposite In tlje scale to ,the caste of the 
great nominal divisions, fidlow the rule of the JTiudn, is the idea of the phalanstery ; on the 
rest; auU the most U-ifling distinctions in left hand of the way of life stands Thuggee, ■ 
maoi»rs ol- cijstoms, ai-e sulficient to break on the right, the Peace Society. Thenagai^ 
down brotherhood and establish small com- look at absolute monarchies and socialistic Ij 
munities of enemies instead. The llrahiuius commuuities, as theories of polity emanating '! 
of Bengal, divided into two great classes, are from the same race of beings ; look at the ■; 
split np into one hundred and sixty-eiglit courtier with his breast glittering with orders, j! 
subdivisions, not one of whitdi will eat, drink, and the Friend in dull drab, who will not so 
or intermarry'with the rest This is purity much as say, “ sir,” nor remove his hat, while ;! 
of caste carried out to its ideal, if you will ! the Siamese crawls on the ground like a dog, ,* 
It makes the Spaniard’s sangue azul (pure and the Chinaman ko-taus like an ape. See ;| 
blood) a mere mua-]>ool by its side. Again, wliat contrasts we have even iu Europe itsell^ 
a certain tribe of wise oil-makers in Telingana, where one would most look for likeness. h 

who use two oxen in the mill when pressing 'VVlio knows anything about that severe, ij 
out their oil, will hold no communlcjitiou with primitive, model little repnblic of Andorre, ! 
another tribe which uses only one. They will in the Pyrenees, a republic dating us far back 
follow neither the same gods nor the same as Charlem.agne, lying between France and 
leaders ; they will not marry nor give iu mar- Spain, but respected by both, and annexed ' 
riage, they will not eat nor pray with them, for j by neither 1 There the Andorrians live—an ; j 
the two-oxen men hold tlieir ouc-ox brother almost stiitirmary handful of some eight or {| 
a being accursed, degraded, and outcast, nine thousand republicans; stern as the i| 
And both together would think themselves Spartans, simple as the Ilom.aiis ; a quiet, 
lost for ever, if they were to eat bread with' patriarchal, immovable set, without one !i 
a Christian or drink water with a Jew. As j overweeniugly wealthy member among them, !i 
for the roost beef of Old England, that would and with no paupers—all possessing enough, || 
seem to them a crime scarcely to be expiated no one lacking, yet none with much super- ij 
by the infidel batcher’s deatlr, and the cook's, fiuity. What a strange little nest to lie j| 
and the feaster’s. Indeed, had he been a perched on (he mountains in the midst of j 
Hindu who had so sinned, death w’ould Lave luxurious, flaunting Europe,—where vice and 
lieen only a slight pimishiuent for time, and virtue, wealth and starvation, jostle each - 
eternal condemnation a need of inflnitely, other iu the streets, and whirl side by side 
smaller dimensions than his guilt. For a [ down the great mill-race of society,—without 
cow’s life is of greater value than a man’s, in' vices, without ambition, fearing the great j 
the Brahmiuical scale of worth ; and he who I world rather than hating it, and earing only { 
kills one accidentally, must be‘excommunl -1 to keep their customs intact and their primi- ' 
cated, but if with intent, then must he die. i live simplicity ubsullied, changing in nothing, 

On the other Band, the .^byssiniana—Chris- j and adopting none of the fashions which 
tians like ourselves, receiving the sacraments,' flutter past them on the highway, 'i'hey live 
making monks, and {lerfurniing other Chris- in as eomjdetu isolation as the Chinaman of 
tian offices—heyj out cutftits'of flesh from the ■ the iuterior, or as the Circassian in her 
quivering sides of a live ox ; and, making a j hareem. They are more like the old stories 
sandwich of the slice'by putting it lietweenlqf the Moravian households than anything 
two teff cukes, devour it raw aud palpitating;' else wc know of; 5 ^ pious and as primitive, 
as we would not devour the wing of a chicken, governing the state according to the model 
or the breast of a partridge, niimauity' of the I'amijy, and making indeed of the 1 
presents some fine cohtrasts. Careful of the! whole community one great family, simply j 
lU^c’of Ids sacred cow, even over that of his!'divided into younger and elder branches. ! 

,, .flihblesBed brother, as‘is the Brahminieal' Andorre aud Faris—Andorre and Madrid— ! 
f'^Hindu, he recognises the divme right ofi the sheepskin of the republican and the j 
Thuggee, and holds that Devi might bo more | gauls jaaiies and crinoline ol the Parisian— 
shabbily woi-sliipped tbaft by the otfering ofau the sevefe morals of the Audorrian matron 
oblation of human lives. For’Diuggee is a and those of the Spanish'sefiora. (5an you 
religiou, and the Thug a high priest; and it wisli tor a more- striking contrast of human 
is only an exemplification of the old axiom— life, or can you find one more complete ? 
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Passing from the free indepndent bearded ^en Greece was in her teens, i 
republic of Ahdorre down into Spain, that Every one^kuows tliat the Spaniards are j 
beautiful country with its perilous black eyes, descended in a direct line from Noah through 
its stilettoes, its bull-fights, and its a^urd* Tubal; but it was a grand stroke Of gOuius 
ities about blue blood and the like, welcome in the proud Biscayan to make tlieir own 
to the Biscayans, or Basques, the EnskaFJu- immediate progenitor Noah himself. For the 
nacs, or the people of the skilful l^uds, as Biscayans hold themselves iis demigods over 
, they call themselves. ^ the Spaniards, despising them with a very 

111 the destruction of a formerworld, which ferocity of contempt, and having no word of 
I took }>lace when the Euskaldunacs were a na- n3ontuiucly*too hard to be (lung at them ; but 
{ tioD, they bold, only a few people escaped, more especially at the Gallaciaus and Casti* 
j “ as few in number as the olives which femain lians, who are more the objects of their scorn 
I on the tree after the fruit has beeu gathered than any one else. * 

in, and as rare as the grai>es which hang Iliey are extremely boanllful—^tho women 
ii{»on the vines altdb the vintage is over.” Of especially lovely, and of a perfectly pure 
this numlier was iistor, the ancestor and type. Tliey have huge bl-^ck'eyes and 
progenitor of the Euskaldunacs, who, with glorious black hair, clear brown skiiiS, and 
ii his wife, retired into a cave in a high moun- necks, and shoulders; hands and feet that 
j| tain, W'aiting until the tremendous battle would make the fortune of a petite ninttresse 
j between fire and water should be fougbt out. of the citiea The men are jierhaps not so 
1 He was so frighte#ed at the tumult tliat he superbly handsome as the women; excepting 
■ forgot his own langu.ige and invented a new in the country pianos in Italy, they seldom 
\ one, which new one boc.ame in time the arc: that is a matter of course: but when 
dialect of the Basques, called by them the they are seen with thei^red girdles, their 
Eskuai-e, or the Euakara language. This is jackets thrown liussar-lashimi over their 
the language of Adam and Eve ; the language left shoulder, and their caps set jauntily over 

of Noah; the one primitive speech of one ear, th«y are a tine-looking set, so 

hiimanily, as natural to all nien as cooing to supple, active, and sinewy, that they seem to 

the dove, as bellowing to the bull, or as bray- have almost something of the panther or { 

ing to the donkey, the leoiiard in them. They keep their Sun- I 

I The Euskaran language; they say, has days purikauically strict in one thing,—tlie : 

I sufiicient radicals fur all the seven^-two amusements of the sexes are separate. The ij 

languages which sprang into gi'aromatical men play at bowls by themselve.s, and tbe ') 

being at the foot of the Tower of Babel.. So women dance apart without cavaliers. They 

that, after all, every other tongue is only an .are fiimous for their improvisatori, who meet 

alterative and a twisted flow ; the pith and' at festivals .and challenge each other in songs 
marrow through every curve being still and | called sorsicos. One song is as ancient, or 
ever Euskai-aii. It lias its roots in the very I ratlier .assumes to be as aucieni, as the reign 
mature of things; and they say that if you ‘ of Octavius in Home, to whom it gives a 
b arn it thoronglily, you have the keys to all' sufDeienl.ly proilld defiance ; and another, 

I the sciences and all the arts. The mimes of j retained and quoted by our authority, is one 
I its tliirteen numbers inclmle in those thirteen | of those exquisitely plaintive national ballads 
words, all the fundamental priucijiles of a'lout a doleful love and .a dying maid, which .; 
natural philosophy, and the numerical mys- j have no parallel in tlie poetry of civilised and 
teries of Plato and Pythagoras. Its alphabet ’high-fed life. But they have a custom ana- 
k in itself a revelation ; it is culled Fesns. I logous to that of our western celestial friends, 

I IIowever,deBpitethese absurdities,theSpanishJ the Miautsz.^ When a child is born, and as ! 
j Biscayan speaks a tongue undoubtedly homo- soon as the mother can go about the house, ' 

I genous, and different to all The surrounding the husband places himself in bed with the ! 

; Celtic languages, approaching more nearly, infant, and leceives^he ccogratulations of his i 
accordingtollumboldt^to some of the dialects friends. This is a custom traced up to Attor, I 
of the North American Indians than to any- or Noah, to wh()in,yvhen they were in exile, i 

thing else. It is impossible for strangers to bis wife bore a son. As slie was afraid to ' 

learn it.—An argument somewhat against the slay by herself, for fear of being discovered 1 
theory of its primeval use and universal radlr and murdered, she bade her husband take | 
cals ; against, too, the ass^tion that it is the care of the child while slie went out to seek 
I natural language of mankind,—the tongue for food and finug. The jiractice has been 
; wbich the Caspar Hansel’s o& philological kept up to the presen^ <lay, and the expla- i 
; experiment would speak of themselves ; bSP malion may be received at its value. 

favouring the genealogist who made AUor, To come ne.arcr home. In Fiance the j 
j Noali, and this wonderful tongue a relic of a peasantry bqiieve that toads have teeth, and ■ 

,| past people.^ For it is nArvullously rich and bite like dogs, and La S^ilette and her com- ; 

Ij ilexilue, far in advance of all the civilisations panions are ariidles of faith as strong as | 

‘ that surrounded it when it was ydungand credos and aves ; while both they and our own 
I newly formed, and’now standing as the pldest people have a jirofoimd respect for wizards, 

I language of all spoken in Europe ;, old and a reverential belief in sorcery, as may be ! 
perhaps when Borne was young, and ^rey- almost seen daily by the Times tepurta. 
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in Scotland all sorts of super^itions are better days, and what it was to emise about 
rife, fairies or good people and*laogi«, or that very coast in a schooner yacht—^that 
boggles, among the most general; while lovely little jade, the Brunette, with her 
Irdund is the very cradle of moonshine and rakislv masts and bowsprit pointed down till 
poetic falsifications, from the l^end which it alnwst touched the surf. Pleasure boat, 
makes Saint Patrick the great vermin hunter indeed! 

of. the kingdom, to that which bans Saint Any men less bent upon their ptoject than 
Kevin’s soul for Kathleen’s^ eyes of most my halPbrother and that old sea-dog who 
unholy bine. To prolong the idea into satire was to be his 'companion, would have been 
would be to write an article of Hlimitable discouraged and daunted from their purpose 
length ; for thei-e is scarcely one among us four times over when first beghming to move 
who Las not. his own private bit of insane in the HtTair, by the obstacles and diiScnlties 
superstition, certainly not one who has not that came in the^ way. They had made up 
his own private bit of insane eccentricity; their minds, however, for the cruise, and I 
and the national peculiarities—from mammon must own I don’t wondA- at it. Gladly, 
worship ddwn,to crinoline—are prominent most gladly, would I have joined them 
enough for the dullest marksman to hit. but for one infirmity, which unfortunately 
Fancy a rational people consenting'to wear quite unfits me for all marine purposes — 
chimney-pots on their heads, and steel hoops 1 am a bad sailor, and yet by a strange 
round their bodies; fancy stays being con- and ironic.il combination of qualities an 
sidered more sacred than lives, and consnmp- ardent lover of the sea, ships, and all 
tion and disease as nothing compared to the thibgs roaribime. ’Tis a hard case, but so it 
divinity lying in a deformed waist; fancy is; consequently, the only share I could 
soldiers sent to sepve in India with stocks have in the cruise was connected with the 
and bear-skins, crimsoa- cloth and skin-tight preparations and negotiations which had to 
coats ; fancy dead bodies left nnburied, bo carried on, on shore, before the start could 
because two officials quarrel, and the duties be effected, and numerous, intricate, and 
of a parish a*‘e not accurately defined by Act perplexing enough these negotiations were, 
of Parliament; fancy a prison full of rogues as the reiwer shall see. 
better treated, fed, and lodged, than a work- In the first place, it was deemed advisable 
Itousc full of honest men, who have worked to secure our friend Balchild to make a third 
the flesh off their boues, or who can get! in the expedition ; and he, being a solicitor in 
nothing to do for their daily bread; fancy the: large practice, could not choose his time, but 
ragefoTcheapnessblossomingontintoallkiuds was detained in town longer than had been 
of adulterated abominations, and no stop put, anticipated, by a great will case in which it 
because of a political theory : fancy all these was his desperate object to contend that the 
things, and many more of the same nature, | deceased party, who was distinctly proved to 
and then say whether Chinaman or Hindu have spent fifteen thousand pounds on works 
submits to more absurdities than tbe English- of art by the old masters, was yet at the time 
man of the nineteenth century does, and of his doing so of sound miud and in the full 
whether the Book of Bites of the one, and the possession of his .faculties. A case so ont- 
Institutes of Menu of the other, are less rageously hopeless as this necessarily in- 
. tyranical than custom is with us, or that volved long. and repeated delays and one 
terrible old fairy godmother, the immortal change of the appointed day for starling; but 
Mrs. Grundy! at length, the cause having been brought 

_ --- ----- before a jury, and the counsel for the insane 

THE GREAT DUNKERQUE FAILURK | view of the c^e, who, by the byo, iimst have 

- been a very knowing fellow indeed, having 

I BTTFPOSE t^at notliing could exceed the'had one ofthepic'tares, a landscape by Polem- 
astonishment of tt‘e wljole population of; berg, of a dark and gloomy tone, brought into 
Smallport, including both natives and visitors, ] court, and having put ij to the jury whether 
when it came to be pret^ generally known' any person of sound mind would part with 
that ray half-brpther, Jamek Chowler, and seven hundred and fifty sovereigns (which 
our dear and mutual friend Purkis bad taken was the price of the work)—“ bright golden 
it into their he.ads to undertake a voyage to sovereigns), gentlemen of tlie jury, for t/tai ” 
Dunkerque and back in a lugger. Here was —the counsel for tjje aide against our friend 
a thing to do! If they want^ to go abroad, | having acted in this astute and convincing 
there was the steam-packet. Why couldn't manner, .mid., liaving, it is needless to say, 
they go iu that as other people did. ? If, on ,gtttii4d his verdict, our solicitor was able to 
tile other hand, they wanted a sail, why not leave London at last, and devote himself to 
join one of the many exenrsiou parties to the the promised cruise. 

Beighl)tmringtownofBluffybeach'? Or if they Immediately nponi*Ihe arrival of our legal 
. i||^st be alone, forsooth, why not take a two- friend, there commenced a series of harassing 
' hours’ sail in a pleasure boat—there was tbe disputes and bargainings with the long-shore 
Fairy, ten feet long by five ifi tlie beam— sailors, as to the moneys for which they would 
what did they want better than that 1 Plesf covenant to undertake the voyage. At length 
sure boat, indeed, to them, who bad known the part proprietor of one of the largest 
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lifggers in the place surrendered to terms, | person, the part owner of the boat before 
and said that he thought he knew a crew of; alluded to. It ^came now highly desirable 
four men who would consent to go for the j that we should be brought in contact with 
sum which my brother and our friends | the skipper and the crew themselves, and 
offered. Well, this was as it should bl, and make their personal aoquointance. It was 
we began to rub our hands—I say we,<be- tliereforo arranged that my brother Ofaowler 
cause, in all the preparations and in the and I—our two friends having gone up to 
voyage itself I was as much iuteftisted as town for a day—should, by way ot making a 
anybody, though, owing to mjr infirmity of beginning, descend to the little quay at once, 
(j—— 3 , unable to engage in the cruise ^and there.go tlirough the ceremony of intro- 
itself. Wo began, then, to rub our bauds,Iduction. Arrived at the pier, we vary soon 
and to say with Eichard, "Now, by Saint came npon our original friend the part 
Paul, the work-goes bravelj^on.”* owner of the lugger—Sargent, by name, and 

Then came a now obatnel^passporta. On as good a fellow as ever handled a rope, 
applying at the ueiglibuuring town of Bluffy- Lounging by hi^ side was a somewhat aged 
beach, it was found that the power of grant- man, in a tall beaver hat, which had once 
iug such credentials Lad been taken from it, been black, but which had gSt very brown 
and that there was no place nearer than with sea-air, and which had the aspect of 
Divery where they were obtainable. “ You having all its life been brushed the wrong 
see, gentlemen,” said the stupid official at this way. This person, it shduld bo added, pre¬ 
place, "ifyou had been going to Calais or Bou- seiitod the appe.aiaiice in costume and all 
logne in the excursion slcauier, you would not oilier respects of a market gardener in a 
have required passports.” Yes, exactly: but piofonnd state of depression, 
then, you see, we were not going to Calais nor “Well, Sargent,’^ said my half-brother 

to Boulogne, nor in an excursion stcamor, and Chowler, cheerily, “ 1 jvant to make acquaint- 
Bo we had to suire.r for it. There, I have said ance with some of our crew.” 
we agaui—I really cannot help it, and must “This, sir,i’ replies Sargent, indicating the 
petition to be allowed the use of that pro- market-gardener by a wave of tho hand, “ is 
noun till the start in the lugger is absolutely one of them.” 

made. Well, nothing daunted, the JJun- The man with the un-nautical hat betrayed 
ker((uo cruisers started for^ Divery, though by no movement, sound, or gesture, any iu- 
that city was distant euoi*gh to involve a dication that he wa.s conscious he was being 
steam-boat journey. But there, at .an^ rate, alluded to—except by slowly turning liis 
no diffi-.‘ulties awaited them. The “Charged back towai'ds us, and looking despondingly 
with Alfiiiis” at this place had no sooner cast out to sea with the air of one wlio had no 
his eyes on Balchild, whom he had never hope but in the.grave, and thut a watery one. 
seen before, than he inquired, as by some There was an awkward pause, 
strange intuition, “Are you a solicitor?” “Where are the others?” Bays my half- 
Being answered in tho aUIrmative, he pro- brotlier. 

ceedeil to intbrm our adventurers that the “ Well, sir, they will wait npon you this 
recommendation of a member of tlnat honour- evening if it will bo convenient.” 
able profession would be quite sulfieient for “By all means,” says my brother; and so 
their purpose. the interview terminated. 

“But surely,” says the modest BtvlehUd, “This is a nasty beginning, Charley," said 
*I can’t I’ocomiueiid myself ? ” James Chowler, as we walked away. 

“O yes, yon can,” replies the officer, pre- Ofcourse it was in the middle of dinner that 
paring llie documents. the announcement was made that the sailors 

So, having first affectionately and in the had arrived,* and wished to see us. So we 

most flattering terms reconltUended himself, got up, acquiring an instant indigestion then 

our legal friend proceeds with equal cor- and there, nud went out. ,There was nobody 

diality of expression to recommend his two at the door, but looling up the road, we saw, 

companions, and passports, attributing to our about thirty yards off, three obese old nien, 

travellers all the cardinal vutues, and two or drawn up in a and apparently waiting 
three more into the bargain, were put into to be “ spoke.” They remained perfectly sta- 

tlieir hands. It was in coming a,way from tioiiary as wo bore d 6 wn upon them, and 

this ordeal, which proves so complete a safe- gave no signs of life, save that one of them, 

guard to foreign power,"* tliat our friend who appeared tq be in a profuse perapiration 

Purkis (he’s a dtiucc of a fellow^for knowing —a condition which we alterwards discovered 

patriots is Purkis) exchanged greetings ViWs!,to bo chronic—did iijcotfsantly wipe, and, as 
a com teons foreigner who was passing. it were, ‘ staunch his palms on a pooket- 

i “Who’s that, now ?” says ray half-brother, handkerchief, which, compressed into a coiu- 
I Chowler. “I think I know the face.” pact and tight ball, he coutiuned to roll over 

1 .“That,” replies Purkis, “is M—zz—ni." and over, and tm pass backwards and for- 

j There remained still one very important wards betwixt his hands. The perspiring 

part of* the proceediiics to be attended to. man was accftmpaiiied by the market-gar- 

i' ilithoi'lo, all ilie negotiations with re^rd to doner, to whom we had been already iutro- 

■ the cruiso had taken place through a fthird duced, and by a short and captious-looking 
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^arinei', in a straw bat, and mahogany luxuries, the momiog's dip, was yet in st(?ro. 
QOil^nrea tronaers, witb no folds in ttiem. Then 1 could take the bcu11b> in hand, and 
i SttU no foiirtli man. Where was that fourth getting into my little skitf, could make my 
man f Was he even older than these 1 And aolita^ cruise under the cliffs, hug^ging the 
his decrepitude such that he couhl not be got sbora for many a pleasant mile. 1 alwa 3 ra 
up the hill, and would he be carried down to foieid, by-the-bye, that ray cruise took mo 
the lugger on the morning of the start, and round that particular part of the cliff on 
placed in an arm-chair to steer 1 which Aood the solitary house where that 

We had some dilKciiUy in coming to terras very pretty giVl with the flashing eyes—pooh 
with our crew, owing to somemkunderstandi; —^it was mere accident. Well, with all these 
ing, by which they had got it into their | resources, besides being a studious and 
heads that, beside paying the sum which we finished fl&netir, I got on pretty well, though 
had offered, uas were to be at the expenses of, now and *then^ I missed my playfellows 
their keep as well. So that, when it came sadly. 

upon thbm that we had iid such intention, I On the third day, at any*time after two p.m., 
decided symptoms of mutiny began to appear. I was toltl our navigators might be looked for; 
It is true, indeed, th.at the market-gardener so I spent the greater part of the afternoon on 
took no part in the dispute, and remained the look out. So, 1 mast add, did the largest 
a despondent, but unconcerned listener to all part of the population of Srnallprtrt, tor tlie 
that went on; while the perspiring man— Dunkerque expedition had, as 1 have said, 
who, besides the infirmity I have alluded to, made a prodigious sensation in the place, and 
was the victim of an iudeeiaion of character everybody was anxious to be present at the 
of the most disastrous kind—walked softly return of the cruisers. There was a good 
backwai'ds and forwards, wiping Ids hands i breeze that afternoon, and they would have 
upon his |)ocket-liaWkrrchief, and leaving all i come into port creditably. But the day 
the talking to be done by the skipper in the j passed by, and no signs of the lugger Pride, 
foldless trousers. A long argivnent ensued j The next was one of the most sultry days 
between this gentleman and my brother j we had had all the season. Not a breath of 
Chowlcr, ending in a declaration on the part i air stirring. It seemed a hopeless thing to 
of the irritated skipper, that he would have 1 expect the return of our travellers in a calm 
nothing moio to do with the transaction ;' like this ; yet I jvas on the look out for them 
and in his retiring up, as the sLsge phrase i more or leas all day. T bail just been in- 
goes, in a state of furious indignation, ho was i forrae'd by the proprietor of an opposition 
slowly followed, in Ids departure, first by the lugger, that “it was out of the question that 
market-gardener, and subseipiently by the! my friends could return to-day,” when a 
perspiring rnaain agonies of indecision. j sailor stepped up to me, and said, “ tlie Pride 
Here was apparently an end of the affair, has come in sight, sirand, taking the glass 
Not so. In the course of the evening a! from his hand, there I made her out, sure 
message w.ns sent up that tlie crew thought i enough, but at a considerable distunce off. 
they could come to terms. Then wo felt our j However, there she was, and tliere she seemed 
digiiiliy at stake, and declined to stand off likely to remain ; her progress being so slow 
and on in this manner. Then the mariners that it could hardly be detected in half an 
capitulated. Then we consentwl to give hour. 

them some beer and a bottle of rum into! Whether it got to be noised abroad that 
the bargain, and so the dispute was amicably the Pride was returning, or whether it wa.s 
settled. ■ I from accident, 1 cannot say, but in the course 

From the departure of the lugger, Pride,! of the next two-hours every soul in Small- 
the next morning, till its return, any infor-1 port was on the pier. How I loimcd for 
mation I ha^ to give to a public thiraliiig j that breeze of ^yesterday, which would have 
for tidings of this i^jemorablo criiisu, is neeea-! brought tliem into port with a wet sheet and 
sarily secondhand. 1 i*ropose to descrilie, i a flowing sail. For, l}e it remorabored, as I 
first, what 1 saw m 3 'self, and next, all that 11 was the known friend of these hardy adven- 
waaable to gather frotn*th«%e haiily adven- turers, my credit also was involved in their 
turers on their return to their native shores, i making a satisfactoiy entry, instead of creep- 
1 s-aw them off, theh, with a noble hamper' ing towards the shore in this ignoble wise, 
of provisions, and in ns good a lugger as ^ They had within three hours from the time 
ever knocked the waves aw;yr from her bow j we first perceived them, got at length near 
—a light-built sea-boat, broad in the beam, enough for ajl their luanceuvrea to be distiu- 
and fit to encountei' a tornado i* the Gulf^^igwishable, and I watclied their movements 
of Mexico. I watoln d them as they got witli intense anxiety. Is it in language, 
more and more distant, till the lugger’s main -1 tlien, to describe my feelings when I sud- 
sail was but a speck upon the horizon. I denly beheld one long and skinny oar emerge 

Tliat day (tlioy started wary early) and the from the side of the lugger (she had all her 
next I was thrown much on my own re- sails set), and perceived the same to rise and 
sources. The morning sun blazing fislant fall in the water, as tiiat instrument does 
• upon the crisp ripple of the slowly advahoing when used in the act of rowing ! The covert 
iide^ reminded me that the greatest of all titterjings of my neighbours on the pier 
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%rhile tliis wickoil proceeding was going on, nothing, to see fluttering in the breeze that 
are yet Ip niy ears. My torments, as such eternal red sliirt of Pnrkis'e, which soniebody 
extraordinary sutt'eriuga generally are, were has darned on the ahoulder. where the braces 
happily of eiiort duration, for, as oar come, with pale-blue worsted, and, which 
which hail l>een so distressingly “jlit in” | soineliody has not darned where that.gi^t 
was about as useful as a lucifer-match nrglit' hole in the hack lets the revenue <^c^'s 
have been, employed for the same purjaise, it. liand suddenly and unexfiectedly tbroagk-~a 
was not long in being withdrawn.* 1 after-! circuinstanco so suspicious in itself, as to 
Wards fonnd that luy dear friend Purkis, | cause him to examine the garment again, and 
knowing my regard for appearances, had^again to expose its weaknesses, to tlio throng 
caused its use to lie disconliniieil in simple above, among whom Irrepressible symptoms 
and merciful consideration of fvhat my fool- ofgiggling now began to iluvelope themselves ? 
ings would bo on seeing But, the w.ay in Was it nothing, to see those tattered trousers 
which that lugger diminished its rate of of my half-brother’s—how gliul I felt at the 
movement — if that could be dhuiiiishcd moment that he was not my whole brother— 

' whicli did not seem to exist—after it had got was it nothing, to see those tatteVed trousers 
I to that particular point when the faces of my which I have so often entreated him to 
I unfortunate companions became visible. The' give away, extended on the deck while their 
! gloom, the sullciiuess, nay, the dusky aav.age- pockets wore turned inside out 'I 
; ness, if 1 may be allowed tlio expression,' But' it is over, and the three voyagers 
j wliich characterised those faces. Tliese are nsv-end tlio pier—silent, dirty, ferocious. In 
I things terrible to dwell on, but whicli, in .a vain do I try to lure them into any account 
!| faithiul narrative, must not be wholly passed of their voyage as we walk home. “Charming 
I over m silence Long coming in! Wliy sail there !’’ from the voice of Purkis, is all 
. they were so long coming in, that, after they the iiifoi'in.atiun 1 cap gft, and even this is 
i had got within easy talking distance, it said in a dreamy and undecided manner, 
became necessaty at intervals to enter into ! There is a si^tipicious eagerness, too, in Purkis 
light conversation with them for halt an liour 1 to question me.as to what I have been about 
or so while they did the last fifty yards, to; which is most extraordinary, considering 
; relieve the cmbarr.'is.smcut of tlie scene. ;thatl liave been vegetating at a watering- 
j Well, well, \iltLmat.nly ^ome mysterious ! place, while ha has been engaged in a cruise, 

•j power of suction on tlie part of the pier, or as I fondly supposed, ot surpassing interest 
Ij the atti action of the nails of the vessePtu the and excitement. 

•j pole—for they wi re going north—or some Taking all these things together, a horrible 

I! other hidden means of propulsion, did end insuspicion began dimly to suggest itself to 
bringing them within boat-hook reach of ns, ■ me. It came upon me slowly, and I fought 
and they were hauled in at last. But my.it off; but it returned again and again. Just 
degradation w.as not to end even there. The I Heaven ! I thought, suppose the Dunkerque 
. whole moss of human beings gathered toge-j ex)ieditiun has turned out a failure !—and 
I ther to witness tlie arrival of the Dunkenine .after my hiilf-bvother having gone there with 
i p.arty, had now assembled on the sMe of tlie the iutontiou of introducing a chapter on 
I jiior against which the Pride—the HumilL'i- the subject into Jiis work on tiue and 
i tion it ought to have been called—vva.s false iShandyism — and after my having 
moored. From this e.xalle(l post the popu- been requested to get np the subject of 
I hitioii—and amongst them that pretty girl Dunkerque when in Jjoudon, which X did, 

! with tl.c black eyes, who I once thought— spemliiig four long days at the Museum in 
but no nnatter—I say, the whole po[)uiation iXunkeiquian researches, 
looked straight down upon the lugger, raking The continued depression of my companions 
with their eyes, and the iiuffe distairt. specta- so confirmed my worst suspicions on this 
tors with opera glasses, the whole interior of. subject tliiit, being of a l^nm.me and coiiside- 
the hull. , . • I rate disiiosition, 1 fftrborc to administer tliose 

“ Well,” you will say, “ I see nothing in ; probing qnestion.s which were ^u my tongue’s 
that.” i end,lust L sliouldwoKindthem in atender point 

“Nothing!” Was it nothing, that the | Yet 1 was bursting in ignorance, and far from 
revenue oflicers came now ou bu.'ti'd of Iier, | siitislled with the small oozmgs of uilionua- 
causing the unfortun.ate men in wliose'Uoii which occasionally dripped out in the 
destiny my own w.as so tlocply involved, to course of that (jay’s dinner, 
i make disclosures wliicli I sliuijder to think It oozed out that the French antborities at 
of? Was it nothing, to see* throe c:ft-p4*^ Dunkerque had beliavftd in a very unsatis- 
kags, in which you were in a manner mixed factory manner. They had boarded the boat; 
up, yawning beneath the gaze of the multi- insisted that, since slie had got pasaungers on 
i tilde, and under the eyes ot that—but I will board, she 4ras, necessarily, a passage-boat; 
j not speak of her—when it is a question of had, consequently, lost her claim of a pilot- 
! such things as the opening of tlmse bags lugger to come into the port free of expense, 

I revcaltfd —was it •iiolliiiig to see tlie mass ot and must patwo pounds three sliiiiiugs for 
dirty linen wliich those accursed wallths cuii- harbour-dues—the Fieiich measureineut at- 
I taiued, disgorged beneath your eyes ? ^Was it i triuutiag ten tons burden more to the lugger 
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i^e bore in England. (The very men, 
bye, who extorted this charge might 
sailed ueuiolested in and ont of our own 
'” * '^i*rbo«r at Eamsgate free of charge.) 

! It oozed out Uiat these officials were not 
only rapacious, but seemed to consider them¬ 
selves deeply injured by the manner in which 
the travellers bad come to the place. 

“Mais c’eat trds-gGnant,” saia these gentle¬ 
men, “these voyagers come neither by theJ 
steamboat nor the railway—c’est trSs- 
gfinant !”■ 

It oozed ont that the captain,of the lugger 
had turned out a capital feUow| and that he 
had got*into a state of the most uncontrol¬ 
lable exulflati^ at having gone np ^e bar 


li 


Come, now, was there any interest about tlfh 
place at all!” 

“ Well; they couldn’t say there was!” 

“ Had it a Shandyau look ? ” 

“lio; it hadn’t a Shandyau look—0, no!” 

it Were there any hue buildings about the 
place 

“ No ^ DO fine buildings.” 

“ Any autic(hities ?” 

“Ko; no antiquities—^but, then, they had 
had such a delightful sail there !” 

“ Yes; andffiow about the sail back 1 That 
didn’t lookVery^elightful 1” 

“ No ; that wasn’t so successful, certainly.” 

I forebore to press them farther. Very 
shortly the morose and sleepy sUge of 


hour, which is about two miles long, with, liis whiskey-and-water setin, and no more tidings 
mainsail and jib set; a feat which would I'clative to this memorable cruise were to be 
have been more astonishing, perhaps, if it I obtained. 

was not done eveiy day by sliips of five) One piece of information connected with 
hundred tons burden. Nevertheless, he had; it, by the bye, which had already forced itself 
insisted on considering it an extraordinary' upon my ajjf.ention, was destined to reach mo 
achievement, and said, “ The French don’t in an official form. I had just got into bed, 
often see .anytliing like that.” This officer, and was thinking of my first sleep, when T 
had spent the day of tjieir return (that day was disturbed by hearing the door of my 
of mighty calm) in saying, “Pretty breeze,”j bedroom opened gently, and the voice of 
softly to himself as he stood at»tlio helm, as Purkis calling me softly by name, 
if to persnade himself that they were getting I “ I say, Charley,” said Parkis, 
on rather at a slashing pace than otherwise, j “ Well!” I shrieked; “what’s the matter ?” 

These tiling^ and a few other small matters, I “0, nothing!” said Purkis; “but with 
did then .at intervals ooze out. But what i regard to our cr\fise to DuukSrque.” 


were they to my thirsty soul i I felt that it 
was all Very well to be considerate, but that 
I owed it to myself (I don’t know why, but 
it is a useful expression, when you want very 
much to ilo a thing, to say that you owe it to 
yourself to do it), I owed it to myself to 
understand once for all what had been the | tion it—good night I 

actual impression left on the minds of my | “ Good night, my dear fellow ! I’m so 

friends by their late excursion! So 1 watched sorry.” 

my opportunity, and when, after certain | “ Charming sail there, though ! ” muttered 

potations of whiskey-punch, 1 detected a; Purkis, as he left my room, 
slight gleam of cheerfulness diiW’ning upon 

r J_ 1 ji. _ --‘Vi ^ 


“ Yes—what about it V 
“ VPiiy, don’t say anything about it, you 
know ; but the fact is, it was a failure.” 

“ Good gracious me! ” I said; “ I was 
afraid of that.” 

“ Yes,” said Purkis. “ I thought I’d men- 


tlieir faces, f .deemed it the right moment 
to administer one or two searching questions 
which should set my mind at rest os to the 
success of the Dunkerque cniise. 

“Well!” I said, cheerily,‘coming to i 
generals, after having tried one or two, 
questions as to ])artipulars, which J did not 
find a good jJan ; “ well, Aow, how liave you 
got on altogether ?” 

“ 0! ]»retty well, you knoV,” replied my 
half-brother, who took upon him principally j 
to answer for the partj^. 

“ Charming sail there ! ” observed Purkis^ 
from a distant sofa. • 

“ ITow did the crew turn out ?” 

“ 0 ! they were capital lellows «when we 
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i . But now, about Dunkerque, JOU Co»taining the Numbers iwmodJMitween theNmotconth 
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A PICTURE* OF MERCHANDISE. 

Feench ProtectionistB of great wealth aud 
influence, aided by able literary allies, are 
now fighting hard for supremacy, and are 
defending themselves with might and main 
against Free Trade. They are terribly 
afraid of an English invasion, when it is 
threatened in the sliape of a'broadside of 
sngar-ioavcs ; of a charge of cutlery from 
Sheffield and Birmingham ; of a battering 
with iron pigs* from Merthyr Tydvil; of a 
smothering with cotton goods from Man¬ 
chester ; of a choking with salt fish from onr 
maritime towns; of a torturing by machinery; 
and even of a stunning by music, aud a 
bewitchment by philosophical and optical 
instruments, * 

Against all these dangers, the IVeneh coast 
is well defended, and is not likely to capitu¬ 
late, much less to surrender. Meanwhile, it 
may be instructive for us to know by what 
repulsive forces got in action by laws, 
ordonnances, aud decrees now in vigour, 
our commercial missiles are prevented from 
penetrating to the heart of Cauk These 
duties are the subject of a Government publi¬ 
cation, called the Tavif Gouoral des Douaiies 
de France, and dated eighteen hundred and 
forty-four. Two supplements have since aji- 
peared, one in eighteen hundred aud forty- 
five, the other In eighteen hundred and fifiy. 
During the following years, fresh alterations 
Lave been made; and, to serve the re¬ 
quirements of the day, in seighteen hundred 
and fifty-three anew edition was published 
of the Tableau des Marchandises,D^uom- 
m6es au Tarif G6d6ral des Douaues do 
France. At this Tableau—this picture, cata¬ 
logue, or list—the reader shall be treated to 
a peep; perhaps, by Ipoking shfjrp, he will 
be able to detect a few cariosities of Customs 
literature. • 

The original weights and moneys of the 
Tarif will be intelligible if* the Eaglish 
reader will only bear in mind that French 
accounts are kept in francs (value tenpence), 
and in centimes (the hundredth part of a 
franc). As ten centimes make a penny 
Englisb, nothing is easier than the.reducuoii 
of centimes into.pence, by simply rejecting 
the accompanying cipher, when there is 
ene,:qr by taking any odd five centimes to 


represent a halfpenny. Thus, fifty centimes 
is fivepenoe; twenty contimesf twopence; 
fifteen centimes is a pftmy-hallpeiiny; 
seventy-five centimes, seveupence-halfpeuny. 
To reduce large amounts of francs to pounds 
sterling, divide the sum by .twenty-five; 
thus, a hundred francs is four pounds; 
a million francs, forty thonsaud poun^. 
The weights mostly quoted on the Tarif 
are kilogrammes, or thousands of grammes, , 
often abbreviiited info lAlos. A kilo is two 
French pounds; therefore half a kilo is a 
pound, whjph is considerably heavier than 
the English pound avoirdapois. 

The foremost group of the fiscal picture 
is composed of Ijving animals. Horses 
and mares pay twenty-five francs a-head; 
while he-asses and she-asses pay only twenty- 
five centimea That is, an ass is consider¬ 
ably more inferior to a horse than a tailor 
is to a man; an ass is reckoned as, not the 
ninth, but tlie hundredth part of a horse. 
Notwithstanding which, good asses fetch 
such a good price in France, that the impor¬ 
tation of a few would be a promising specu¬ 
lation. Cults pay fifteen francs; mules, the 
same. But mules imported by French and 
Sardinian shifis, or by land, pay a duty of 
only six francs a-liead. There is a special 
convention with the Sardinian states re¬ 
specting these and other products. The 
duty on oxen is fifteen francs per bead ; a 
safeguard for native graziers. Cows pay 
twenty francs a-head; bulls (being uneatable, 
or nearly so) only fifteen francs; calve^ 
three trancs. Riims, cw«;^, and mutton-sheep, 
are taxed five fAincs a-head, aniounting, 
together with tlie cost of transport, to a 
heavy duty on* a 4lock; lambs, only thirty 
centimes ; and kids, put on level with asses, 
twenty-five centimes.* Goats, ho and she 

f either sex uneatable when adult), are let in 
or a franc an^a-half per head. Live poultry 
pay two per cent, on their value. While the 
useless (fyr the liationaii benefit) ajMrting-dog 
is admitted for half-a-franc, the useful pig is 
kept out by a lofty barrier twelve franca 
high. It is^ot often that pigs are sufficiently 
buoyant to clear, that gate. A pig is thus 
four aud twenty times as formidable as a 
pointer or a retriever. Sucking-pigs may enter 
for forty centimes ; but a realty sucking-pig, 
alive, Is a helpless babe without hie mamma. 
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ittierijr, the more ift vill be to their cre<]tt. of water from the eea. Every time the needful 
IteaMlition and rejeetion will be only coq' element was brought from the shore, it was 
eistent with thmr ahum, just in very many accompanied by its paeaport, as formally aa if 
respeeti. to march in the van of European it had been a cask of wine, or a suspieioBs 
einlieation. This motive is the old, old stranger. French salt-seliem thus etijoy the. 
pririWe assumed by the govemmeBte(for- height of protection; they are protected eren 
merly by the feudal tyrant an'd th^monarch) from their colossal competitor, the sem 
to a riglit to a monopoly in the sale of sall^ The pages of the French Tarif contain a 
end to all the profits directly and indirectly couple of columns which are the height of 
iber^ appertaining. A right to a monopoly absurdity in our eyes, namely, those which 
in light and air would have pretty nearly the treat of the export duties. It would seem 
■Same fomuiation in justice. *ln France, the | to us scarcely possible that a nation en- 
whede contents of the sea ytself'ia, actually, a deavouring. to attain commercial prosperity 
contraband article; that is, the contents of tiie should cut its own throat by the imiiosition 
salt sea, of ther English Channel or the of exfmrt duties, going to the length of abso- 
Atlantic Ocean. A freshwater sea, such as lute prohibition in certain c^sef. The apnd- 
the up{ier part of the Baltic or the Black ing out of the country either charcoal or poles, 
Sea, would not lie under tl>e same restric- such as hop poles, is prohibited ; why, it would 
tions, pains and penalties. Were the Bay oi be hard to tell, as the growth of timbmr 
Biscay to dash an extra-high wave into the suffers no greater checks in France than 
streets of Bayonne, distributing sundry tuns, elsewhere. From high to low, the peo{^ 
gallons, and pints, of clean salt-vimteramougst cannot understand exportatidb. The French 
the inhabitants, the bay would ue guilty of a populace is notoriously excited whenever any 
heinous breach, not merely of any dykes or large aliipment of corn potatoes is made, 
dunes which may exist, but of the French A certain French part had sent a great many 
revenue laws. It ia not lawful to fetch salt calves to England, and was driving a thriving 
water from the sea without a permit from trade in th* oflTspring of the cow. But the 
the Customs officials. If you take a dip in butchers got up a calf riot, wliich assumed 
the sea, at Treport or Dieppe, and after the character of a regular political dmeute, 
swallowing, voluntarily or involuntarily, half- by persuading the people that they were 
a pint of the briny waye, you return to going to bo starved, and that there would be 
dress yourself in France, instead of start- no meat left in the country to eat. The im- 
iug for England or America to perform becile rioters forgot that man does not live 
• the operation, you actually do defraud the on veal alone; that the calves, moreover, 
revenue by the act. What you ought to do, were not given for nothing; and that the 
legally, is this; instead of drinking salt in money paid for them would purchase bread 
solution from the billow, you ought to buy aud bacon, even if the payment were not 
the same quantity of taxed salt at the made in kind by a shipload of fi»ur. 
grocer’s, and swallow it then aud there, or One instance of the pleasant and convenient 
throw it away, no matter which, so long as working of tlnf export duties, is th<. following, 
you pay for it. In old times, when salt was | China silk pays ten centimes the kilo in its 
exorbitantly dear, fiimishing peasants liave' unboiled or raw thrown state, but pays three 
been severely punished for fetching a little j francs thirty centimes in a stained state 
water from the sea, to^eason their miserable | whether raw or boiled. The difference is 
insipid soup. That a baker, instead of put-1 made to gratify the jealousy of the French 
tiug salt into his bread, should mix up bis dyers. A party whom we will e-dl X, after 
floui- and- meal with clean sea-water, was a the fashion of the French newspapers, im- 
crime to be put down by tlie severest iuflic- ported aonfe China silk dyed black and boiled, 
tioua of fine and imprisonfllent. and of coifrse jiaid the duty of three francs 

You cannot, at the date at the head of this thirty centimes. Ent finding that the quality 
number of the llousebold Words, have a sea- of the silk did not*suit his market, he wished 
water bath without observing the prescribed to send it back again, and applied to the 
formalities to obtain the water. Staying on the Customs for peVmfasion to tjo so. The answer 
French coast, 1 have kept sea-anemones alive he received w'as, that he could not do so with¬ 
in glasses, and have been warned to be careful out paying an export duty of six francs 
how I fetched my water from the sea, lest the eeventy ceutimes the kilo. Had the same 
Customs’ officers should’interrupt me. My silk only beemraw, X would have had to pay 
bottle being very small, they lej; it pass on the just the ten centimes to come in, and nothing 
. principle that the law does* not care’aboAt at all tc» go out. X’wrote to Paris to the 
extremest trifles; had it been a pailful, the Director-Uenoral, to get a sjiecial permission 
case would have been different A lady, for this pariicular case ; his answer was that, 
keeping a marine aquarium, explained her whether the silk had paid duty or not, it 
wants to the local head of the Customs. He must be assimilated to tne Tarif of the French 
came Jio see it; found it beautiful; and for exportation. 

being a gentlennmly man, with some love j An articll of apparently trifling importance 
for natural history, he gave a written order will illustrate the spirit of the Fi'euch and 
for the proenriug of any reasonable (^autity, English tariffs,, and their cllects. English 
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i» prohibited altogether in France. The The Freneh Tarif peiiForme a work of 
tame kind of laoe, made in France on the eupererogation, by taxing heavily many 
tame macliinet, is allowed to come into articles in which the people themselves excel, 
England withont the payment of a fartbihg and which they are much more iikdy to 
duty. It is a singular fact that this Frendi export\han to impoi’t. It is as if Newcastle 
laue (a considerable portion of which goes to were* to petition for a crashing protective 
England, either there to be consumed or to be duty on coals. ArtiScial flowers, and other 
re-expdrted) is actually made from English details ol fashionable adornment, to enter 
cotton upon which the French government France, must pay twelve per cent, on their 
charges an import duty of from fifteen to ^alue. Wooden shoes (nnlrirnmed with fur) 
fifty per cent, on its value. The lace, returned pay from twelve to upwards of thirteen 
ill its new shape to England, becomes an francs, dnd fyoin twenty-five to upwards of 
object of merchandise, of course with a profit twenty-seven franes the hundred kilos weighfi 
to the vendors through whose hands it passes, according as they are common or painted 
England ihaps the advantage of being made and varnished. Mercury Is mulcted either 
th^market ror ^reign goods. American and in one or two hundred francs the kilo, the 
other buyers are saved taking a journey to amount depending on whether it is common 
T>ance; they find what tliey want in lamdon, or fine. Buttons—^listen, Birmingham, and 
and they spend their money there, instead of tremble—of all kinds, whether silk, cotton, 
in Paris. England gains by her liberality ; wool, metal, or mixed, are smitten with the 
France loses by her illiberality. “There is same hea.vy measure of exclusion, 
that scattereth'and yet incrcaseth ; and there French dpties on musical instruments are 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, but droll, being severe«u domestic and devotional 


it teiideth to poverty." 


harmony, but lax towards the means of out* 


A page of the Tarif now stares me in tlie door and uproarious performances. Kfes, 
face, in which the word prohiliited, with a flutes, and pipes (galoubeta), jiiiy tlie odd snm 
capital F, assumes dl the fornts, singular, of sixty-three centimes each; flutes, kits, and 
plural, maschlinc, and feminine; of wliicli triangles, seventy-five centimes; citterns, 
French grammar renders it capable. Cutlery, mandolines, psalteries, lutes, drums, tarn- 
arms of war; munitions of war, comprising bourines, kettle-drums, dulcimers, and cym~ 
gunpowder, capsules, and jirojectiles; metal bals (the pair), one fmuc fifty centimes; 
works in cast-iron, plate-iron, wi'ougixt-iron, altos, viols, violins, bassoons, guitars and 
tinned-iron, and steel, in copper, tin, or zinc, lyres, bird-organs, horns, serpents, bnglc^ 
and other metals not denoniiiiated, .are pro- Irumjiets, and trombones, pay three francs 
hib6s or ))rohib6cs, according to their gender, each. Clarinettes and liautbois are arlmitted 
A few sligiit exceptions arc made (amongst for four franca; simple hurdy-gurdies are 
them, armes de commerce and leaden wares), cliarged five francs each. Basses, counter¬ 
hut so heavily encumbered with impediments basses, chapeHUX-cbhiois or Chinese hats 
as scarcely to siiflbr them to pass. Tools, (triangular pieces of brass on a pole, gar- 
wire-cloth, needles, and hooks* are dressed up nished with little bells), and double-drums, 
with figures that render them frightful in an rise to the admission ticket of seven francs 
importer's eyes. Jdatred to cold iron is fifty centimes. SpiDnot3(surcIyaretrospec« 
evinced throughout in several ingeiiioiis ways, tive levy), harmonicas, organised hurdy-gur- 
Thus, empty barrels, containing a hectolitre, dies, and portable organs, mount to the 
pay twenty-five centimes each, if hooped with impost of eighteen francs. A harp pays six- 
wood ; the same casks pay two francs twenty and-thirty francs. Square piano-fortes, pay 
centimes if hooped with iron. On anchora three hundred francs each. Cabinet, cottage, 
and iron c.ables the duty is froiii fifteen to or grand, sufler the heavy infliction of four 
upwards^of forty francs the huHdred kilos, liundred franca. Of course,nobody in France 
ITnibrellas and j^UtisoIs pay from seventy- ever puts money into the Government pocket 
five centimes to two franwi each, the difler- by paying a duty of tw.elve pounds sterling 
ence depending on the material and not on on .a foreign piano. A usable French one 
the size. Carriages on spVin/is or lined and can be bought for the money. In tlie very 
painted are absolutely prohibited; agricnl- frequent case of English families resident in 
tiiral carriages, waggobs, and tumbrils may France, wko get over their own furniture 
come ill for fifteen per cent, on their valuei from home, an English piano, which has been 
Be it remembered that the value of all new used and bears marks of usage (an indis- 
tbiu!>s is estimated on a very' different prin- pensable coiulitioii), is admitted on the 
ciple to tliat of old tliings; witli the latter, s'ame* terms as' worn furniture, namely, the 
tlie oilieials may be yielding and good-natured, payment of fifteen per cent, on its present 
They often are. 'With the former, they d^e value (not on the value of its original cost), 
pot; everyUiiug is screwed up to Ihe highest besides the additional supplementary charges, 
pitch; and they are not seldom incredulous For the duties here given are what may 
when tho true cost-price of goods in England be called*’the net duties: there are .tenths 
is stated. India-rubber articles'hre taxed at over and above, sometimes' two-tentha over 
from twenty to upwards of two hundred and and above, to pay, besides stamps and 
twelve francs the hundred kUua droits, ^hich swell the amount considerably. 
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Bimilar aQ^entations, in varions shapasi^re 
apfdied to most other artiolee.. It woiUd^not 
be easy for the same femily to get in two * 
Mcond-hand pianos at onoe; they mkht be 
snapeeted of making a trade of them/ It is 
not that the Customs’ officers are unfair or 
exacting in respect to the estimated value of i 
such instruments; but the French instru -1 
ment'mskers look upon their arrival with a j 
very evil eye, and will get op a piano-rioje, 
some of these days, to the cry of “ Protect! 
us!” if a too formidable invaSion of'second- 
hands goes on. The duty en a'cliurch-organ 
(from which a good chamber-organ would 
have a difficulty m escaping) is four hundred 
franca. 

It will hardly be believed that an en-i 
lightened nation, one of the pioneers of. 
scientific progress, should virtually exclude 
all optical instruments, all instruments of 
calculation, observation, and precision, by a 
duty of thirty per cent, on their v^luo, besides | 
the additional load of over-and-aboves. lie -1 
epectiug these instruments there is a special 
proviso ; as the people at the Custom House 
are likely to be ignorant of the. true value of 
philosophical wares, and might be misled by 
a false declaration of value, you cannot take I 
possession of your English telescope or box 
of mathematical instruments, on their arrival, 
without signing a declaration that you will 
pay any additional duty that may be adjudged 
by the Consulting Committee of A*rta and 


Manufactures at Paris, supposing that Uioy 
estimate the value differently to you. The 
tax adds next to nothing to the revenue; it 
is a vexations check on mutual and inter-. 
national instruction ; and is merely a protec-1 
lion to some half-dozen makers of suieulitic ; 
instruments. In any case of a dispute with ; 
the Customs in respect to the value or the 
merit of an instrument, you must receive 
judgment from those very men, or their 
intimate friends and colleagues; because the 
choice of a scientific tribunal is necessarily 
limited; they themselves are tiie only | 
experts. An English microscope, value forty I 
pounds, must pay three hundred francs, ac-1 
cording to the Tarif, to gdl into France. But 
it does not get in for so little os that, on 
account of the additional d6cimes, and so on.; 
Surely it shows that French opticians, with! 
all their pretensions, which are justifiable to 
a certain degree, are nevei Iheless terribly _ 
afraid of English competition. Meanwhile, a i 
sertoas hindrance is put to opportunities of. 
Bcieuiific observation. But if Nachet, and 
others, can make better and .cheaper micro¬ 
scopes than ours, they need* not be atarnted 
‘at the admission of our instruments. Let 
them petition the Government to take ofi 
the illiberal and obstructive tax. They won't 
do any such thing. 

Tl\p Diana of the Ephesians •shows her 
spirit down to* the very question' of spoons 
and forks. Instead of the precious metals 
being welcomed, goldwd silver plate fiudi 


the door as good as closed against them. 
French silversmiths are delighted to have 
your family plate excluded by. a barrier of 
five-and-twenty per cent., unless you like to 
liave it broken up and refashioned by them, 
in which case yon get it in at a cheaper rate. 
This, and the tariff on scientific instruments, 
defeats itself rather than benefits the Govern¬ 
ment. An optical instrument is a combina¬ 
tion of metal and glass, whose value consists 
in the skill of that combination; disjointed, 
it is valueless and unintelligible to ordinaiy 
beholders and manipulators. Pnee well fitted 
together, it can be unscrewed again into bits 
of brass and bits of glass, whose use is un¬ 
known to those not in the secret. And so, 
morsels are smuggled in, on% at a time, till 
the forbidden help to knowledge is recon¬ 
structed. That is how the law works, in 
numerous instances. The same of plate. 
There is an immense deal of foreign plate in 
France, daily displayed on dinner-tables, 
which entered without submitting to the fine 
of twenty-five par cent. I have even, par¬ 
taken, witli relish, of^cf^ts that were served 
and eaten by the help of these surreptitious 
utensils. , 

A Government is only fulfilling its duty 
when it te.aches its children to walk alone 
and to lean on as few foreign crutches as 
possible; but there is a difference between 
encouraging home-made machinery and giving 
way to a perfect machinophobia. French- 
made machinery, sent to the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion at London, has had great difficulty in 
getting back home again, and has even had to 
pay duty for tlie privilege of landing on its 
own coast. The very name of a machine 
puts the whole aripy of douaniers into feverish 
excitement. Of this weakness X. had a 
laugliable proof on the occasion of his im- 
jioi tiiig, for the use of his family, a homely 
utensil which, unluckily for him, had received 
the sounding title of American Washing- 
machine. The pretentious word machine 
condemned it at once. Ambition was its 
ruin. But, poor thing, it was a very humble 
attempt at^ machinery. It was nothing but a 
tub hued with zinc, containing a few loose 
wooden .balls, and having aUiiched to it a 
simple lever with*a caaf-lron ball at the end. 
For this nnpretcudiug vessel the same duty 
was demanded as for the most complicated 
machine possible to bo constructed, and all 
because it had bcea raised by the maker 
to the style and di.gnity of a washing-machine, 
thus levying 11 duty of five-and-th'irtyshiUinM 
on a thing which cost only fifty shillings in, 
Eiiglamj, and so prised as a patent article. 
If tree from the patent, it could be built for 
twenty shillings. 

Let us'cull a few fiD.al flowers from the 
Tarif, and tie .them together as a parting 
bouquet. Salt pork pays from thirty-three 
francs to thirty-six francs thirty centimes the 
hundred kilos; fresh butcher’s meat, nine¬ 
teen francs eighty centimes. Thg taxes on 
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skiiM are so intrioate that I give ap the tat^ j 
ol abraveJiing them; ditto for all sorts of 
ter anil peltry. Byed wools, of any kind, 
pay more than three handrad francs the 
hundred kilos. Quills pay ten francs; cut 
pens, two hundred and forty for the same 
weight; feathers for beds, sixty francs; 
feathers for adornment, from one hundred to 
four hundred francs. Fish-oil, apeiuaoeti, 
and whalebone pay an infinitesimal duty if 
caught by the French, a considerable duty if 
caught by the stranger. At the head of the 
substances proper for medicine and per¬ 
fumery, stand—What?—Vipers, which are 
taxed ten francs j>er hundred iu number, or 
a penny a pfec^ for the charming creaturea 
Musk pays a hundred francs the single 
kilo; civet, a hundred and twenty-three; 
musk-rats’ tails twenty-five, if coming by 
French ships; otherwise, more. Amongst 
these articles we find dried he-goat’s blood, 
bezoars, castorOum, the eyes of crayfish, the 
bones of stags’ hearts, and the feet of the elk; 
the last, probably, intended to be used as an 
anfadote to epileptic fits. Sponge ranges 
from sixty to upwards of two hundred and 
twelve francs the hundred kilos. 4'ive francs 
is the gentle tax on the same weight of the 
scales of the bleak, for making false pearls. 
Mother-of-pearl oscillates between five, and 
seventy francs; wolfs’ teeth, between five 
and five-and-a-iialf. On these there is an 
cxport;duty of twenty-five centimes. 

Here we will hold; enough of complexity 
worse complicated. Yet there are peox>le 
living who esteem it patriotism to maintain 
the now existing Tarif as a protection to 
national productions If they prefer bad and 
dear iron, dear cotton goods, dear indifierent 
flannel, dear sugar, to good dud cheap, let 
them have them, by all means; but they 
might clear away a few score jtems which 
are only a subject of ridicule. 


THEEE MASTEES. 

I WAS never anything but a fine, old coun¬ 
try gentleman, living upon my property, and 
passing the whole of my days in the sports of 
the field. The gun er tb^ fishing-rod was 
seldom out of my hands, except when a 
scarlet coat was on my ba^k, and I was on 
the back of my favourite steed. 1 was the 
steady, persevering amateur-butcher of my 
county, known and dreaded by the brute 
creation for miles and miles, and no hunts- 
i^n’s dinner—no angler’s festival was con¬ 
sidered complete unless I consented to gjaoe 
the board, either as tbe president" or the 
honoured guest. No one ever thought me 
cruel, no one ever called me a brut^.; on the 
contrary; I was looked upon as a manly 
rep™*6utative of a manly racc^ whose gradual j 
de^mne and probable extinction was a great 
aai irreparable loss to the countr^. J 

■'One day 1 went wild-duck shooting. My 
, wat«r-boot4 were out of order—^in Ikot, I 


! waqiittBd a new pair; but the wealher was so 
favourable for the B|mrt, and 1 Was so eager, 
that I could not wait until a proper equip¬ 
ment strived fi-om Ixmdon. 1 know 1 was 
flying in ttie face of danwr—iny old house- 
kee}nr (I have neither wife nor chihiren) told 
me so ; and when 1 came back at night, wet 
through to the, legs, with very Strong symp¬ 
toms of inflammatory cold, no cme in the 
tipiise expressed any surprise, unless it was at 
my obstinate fqjily. 

The sequ^^ is soon told; a high fever 
followed, and as I*had always been very free 
with brandy and old port,wine, I was pecu¬ 
liarly open to an attack of this kind, and in a 
lew days I gave up tlie ghost ' 

Ou knocking for admission, in the usual 
way, at the door of Elysium, I met with 
a very cold reception at the hands of the 
porter. 

“I think, sir,” ho said, “you’re a little 
afore your time ? ” 

“ How can tliat be ? ” I asked, “ I died 
in the regular way.” 

“Not exactly iu the regular way,” he re¬ 
plied, “ as far as I understand it; howsom- 
dever, it’s nothing to do with me; I’ve only 
got to obey orders, and to tell you that your 
little place iuside is not half ready, and 
won’t be finished for some years.” 

“ Come,” I said, getting indignant^ “ enough 
of this nonsense, open the gate.” 

“ Oh," he returned snoeriugly, handing me 
a written paper, “ this game won’t do with 
me ; I’ve seen too much of it.” 

“You rascal,”,! shouted, now fully enraged, 

“ this impertinence shall ^ reported to your 
employers.” 

“ Bepni-t away !" he replied, laughing, 
“two can play at that. If a gent goes tfiid 
commits sooicide, or the next thing to it, 
he must take the consequence^ that’s all.” 

Before I could turn aud strike him to the 
ground for this insult, he had closed the 
wicket, and I was left to grope my way once 
ihore iu the outer darkness. 

Jit was some time before I again reached 
daylight, and was ajile. to read my paper. It 
fully authorised the remarks m the surly 
porter, by reproving me for the manner in 
■which 1 had prematurely, and almost know- 
ingly, put an end to a not very valuable or 
wisely spent existence. It showed me how 
very closely such a piece of folly as I 
had been gftilty of, in standing up to my 
waist in water half a-da^ in leaky boots, 
bordered upon the prohibited crime of self- 
destruQtion. My place in Elysium waa not 
prepared for my reception, as I was not 
due for the next five aud twenty years; 
and I was ordered to fill up the reminder of 
my allotted time on earth in the diragreeable 
condition of the metempsychosia. 

Scarcely, had 1 got to the epd of bis mian- 
date, when I was felled to the ground; a 
darkness come over my eyes, which seemed , 
to me tpT last for many hours; and when it 
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cleared avajr, my soul had transmigrated, ordem. Of couise they were shocked at oar 
and 1 found a dog—a wretched, full-; brutal habits, and our savage nature j but 

sized, half-fed cur, the property of a coster- > one of the loudest-complaining ladies of the 
moi^er in theetreeta..of Loodom e : party forgot the time when 1 had seen her 
Idy dtaster was po(sr, and considered savage; I at her country-house, looking with delight 
but as 1 had sees so much of sportsmeia: iu | through her gold eye glass at the drawing of 
my former state, I did not altogether agree, a sturdy badger. • 

with this opinion. We lived up a filmy court! One moruiug my master, either forgetting, 
wi^out a WOFOUgh^e, just arthe back of a or being ignorant of the state of the law, 
pile of stately mansions, and my duty was to gfasteued me to his barrow to help iu drawing 
trot by the side of my master’s barrow daring a heavy loud—a task that I had anything but 
the day, and to keep guard ovei*it all through' a xelisb fur. 1 was obstinate, and would not 
the night. The work was Imrdi&d the f^od pull, which so exasperated my employer, that 
was scanty; but the latter was as much as he stinck mo several times with a stick across 
my master could afford ; and 1 was not iu a the buck, as I had often struck on unruly 
position to complain of the former, when 1 horse in -the country. This brutality—as it 
recollected that I bad put many animals to yas called—was seen by sevefal people who 
much more pain for my idle pleasure, than ci’ied “ shame; ” and by a policeman, who 
this man was compelled to inflict in the hard took my master and liia barrow into custody, 
pursuit of a bare existence. “ What’s the meaning of this flying in the 

I was chained by a log to tbe street-door, fi>ce of an Act of parliament 1 ” asked the 
which was kept open, day and night, and my magisti-ate. 

bed was a little rotten straw thrown down “ I don’t know anythin’ about bacts,” said 
iu the middle of the passage. I could not my master, "I’m tryfn’to get a livin’.’* 
complain of this, as there were many children “Very likely,’’ rekprnha the magistrate, 
—dozens, perhaps—sleeping in the same | “ but you’re not allowed to get it with dogs, 
liouse, who had no greater luxury under You’re fiaed,one pound.’’ 


them. 'The square yard of our court was “ More shame for ’em,” shouted my master, 
always half full of barrows, the property of “ he’s as strong as a ’os.” 
the other inhabitants, who were all coster- “You’re fined a pound,” repeated the ma- 
inougers, like my master, ^lere were many; glstrate, closing all farther controversy, 
dog-s who guarded these barrows, as I guarded! My master was not ]>repared to pay the 
my master’s ; and when business w&s flat, fine upon tbe spot, and his barrow was, ;^here- 
aud my master with some of his neighbours fore, impounded while he went in search of 
wanted a little amusement to raise their the money. The policeman unhooked me to 
spirits, or to occupy their leisure, I was let me walk about the yard, and seizing an I 
brought out, being a powerful dog, and set opportunity, I squeezed myself through a 
on to fight one or more of my fourfouted com- small space under a gate, and turned my 
pahious. Here my master and my farmer back, for over, upon my unfortunate master 
self seemed to meet as sportsmen upon com- j and his barrow.- 

mon ground, but it is surprising with what | 1 wandered for many hours about the 

different feelings I regarded a dog-fight, when' town, gelling very tired and hungry, for I 
1 was one of tbe comQitants, instead of being | had had nothhig all day, except some milk 
one of the spectators. Sometimes a couple ol i which 1 had stolen out of a milk-can that 
precocious urchins—the glory of the court— stood open by some ai'ea-railings. My walk 
would drag me out to make a match while during the afternoon and evening had been 
their parents all the time stood joyfully by, j through a very genteel, not to say aristocratic, 
delighted at the smns of promise exhibited i part of the metropolis, where the roads and 
by their hopeful of&pfing. *I could not, iiow- gutters were swept so vei’y clean, that tiiey 
ever, cdmplain in my secret heart—the heart formed a desert of pcrfejjt hopelessness to a 
of my former self—^fpr I well remsmbered half-stoi-ved dog, lAe myself. Shortly after 
the day when my father took me, a little dusk 1 found myself iu a low outskirt of the 
roBjwjheeked boy of four or five years of ago, town, that would hSve been country, but for 
to pull the trigger of a gun which was placed a long range of cinder heaps* that nJackened 
across a gate, by which I shot a pqpr sparrow^ the whole prospect. 'Going some distance 
that was sitting chirping on a hedge, and past these black hills—still on the mam 
blew hia body mto a buhdred pieces. The | road — 1 camp suddenly upon a emaU, 
policeman on duty iu the neigjiboarhood of | wretched hut, one half of -the rafters of 
my master’s court, sometimes "came up* and which ware visible through the roof. As 
put an end to these frequent dog-fights; and j 1 was lingering in front of this building, 
arbitrary .as this interference of authority the door suddenly opened, and a man 
uadoubtedly was, it struck me it might have | stood full ih the doorway. He seemed as- 
been exerted with great advantage upon half, tonished ami glad to catch ^ight of me, and 
the gr^t sporting estates of the- country.; beckoned me in with friendly signs, and Uie j 
SomeUmes iMy-vtsitors from the fine houses | additional temptation of a piece of bread. I 
at our back came roimd, protected by gentle- i did not altogether like the place, but the 
men, to investigate the oondiUon of th^ lower 1 man appeared friendly, the iuod was very \ 
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. temptiiig aftei- a long tramp, and a longer months’ imprisonment ■with hard labour, 
&8t, and at last I culerad, Tlie man closed amidat the apjdanse of a crowded court ^ and 
the door behind me, as I was eating the I slunk away once more unobserved, to seek 
bread, and then called to some one who was my foetnnes in another direction, 
in the back part of the premises. A shrill My last night’s experience had taught me 
voice answered the call, and shortly after- to *void the outskirts of the town of the 
wards an old, sooty-faced woman made her country J did not feel a very high opinion; 
appearance, who was much more repuLsivc and 1 therefore tunied in a way that I sup- 
in my eyes than the man. He was powerful, posed mnst lead me towards the centre of 
rough, and gipsy-like in aspect; while she ttlie metropolis. I had not gone far when I 
was sinewy, witch-like, and fierce in expres- entered a spacious park, with well-dressed 
sipn. They stood at some distance from me, I ladies hnd gentleiueu, with livery servants, 
otmversiiig in p, low tone, while I was busy j houses, cai'rUges,® and every sign of luxury 
with the food the man bad given me. ; and wealth. I again began to feel the pangs 

“ Three ’arf crowns, at least,” said the' of hunger, which came on with most annoying 
woman, eagarlv. “for a skin like that.” 'regularity; and as I conid find nothing 
No,” said tlie man, sternly, “Iwon’t’avJ eatable upon the trim gravel walks, I took 

it. 1 can sell ’im alive for that.” the liberty of snapping a large bun from the 

“ Keep ’im, then,” replied the woman, hand of a grossly over-fed boy in a velvet 
sharply, “an’ see ’im eat ’is *cd orf in two dres.s. The child was almost paralysed with 
days.” fright, and before it could turn round and 

" I’d like to keep ’im altogether,” re- comidain t% its nurse, who was flirting with 
turned the man, looking at me with admira- a very long, thin soldier, who seemed all 
tion,—“ a fine fellow.” legs, I was fairly out of sight amongst the 

“We don’t want the money, do we?” trees. Going past a seat'in one of the 

asked the woman, with a savage expression ; must pleasant parts of the park, my attention 
“ cinder-sifting will bring it in ae'urry, won’t j was drawn to a very benevolent-looking, 
it 1” j stout, middle-i^ed gentleman, who wore 

This last speech seemed to have the desired j spectacles, through wliich he was reading 
effect upon the man, for the next moment I a book. There was something so delight- 
found myself in his powerful grasp, out of fully calm,—sa comfoi-table,—so good- 
which there wn.s no escape, and 1 saw' the hurnoufed and respectable about this person, 
womap coming towards mo with a Innght,, that I could go no fartlier, but lay upon the 
sharp-pointed knife. Patting the previous' ground with my tongue hanging out, and my 
eonversation and these signs together, it was , tail wagging in a mo.st imbecile manner, u 
net difiicnlt to understand that their object, fate, I thought, had but given me such a 
was to skin me alive for the sake of ray skin, ‘ master, I could have carried liaskets, fetched 
which is twice the value when taken from a sticks out of ponds and rivers, stood upon 
living animal. Looking back at my past self, ^ my Lind legs, or performed any other well- 
I wiw conscious of many things that I hail known canine feats in a transport of joy and 
connived at in quiet country places, not very thankfulness. I was not long in this attitude 
different from this, without having the excuse j before I attracted the attention of the placid 
of hard nece.s.sity as some sor^Jf palliation, gentleman, who gave me such signs of en- 
Theae were my human reflections; and while; couragernent, as Tie slowly arose to go away,, 
I was indulging in them, my animal instincts' that 1 followed him meekly without any 
had taken care of my miserable body, by i hesitation. We did not go'far before we 
causing me to yell and iiowl at the top of roy, entered a quiet, spacious square, at a large 
voice. Tlie man tried to stop this uproar, by! comer house of w.hich my new acquaintance 
clasping my jawfc but I gave him so much; appeared to reside. When he rang the bell 
trouble to hold m^, down in my struggles, the door was immediately answered by a 
that he was compelled to‘let me howl to my j servant in livery. • 
heart's content. Just as the old hag had got “George,” said the old gentleman, very 
meintoapositionfavonrab'ietbheroperatious,' mildly, “take this dog in and see him pro- 
the door of the hut biinst suddenly open, and perly provided for.” 

several men stood in the room, and crowded j The benevolent gentleman’s commands 


0* excyrsionists going home in a «van, .and nVm or water and a largo dish of bones and 
wmile passing the hut they had been ari'estcd orokcu meat before me. When I had satis- 
by my howls of distress. Tlie man and fied my hunger, and began to feel more 
‘•iunhJing e'xplamitioD. happy, T looked about me, and leawthree 
as thevTere of various siaes. In one 

y crers, to a-nswoi* the /if ahiiaIi 1 tn ArtAl.Wav* a elAtw vmvMU rv .. ^ 
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fourth and ]arj|;e8t,beingamiztareoftlie^ew* a correspondent who signs, himself Csnis 
fonudiaud and the siie^erd’s dug.^ 1 Irariied Familians. It is not fur me, in this 
in conversation with my new trieuds, t^lio room, to speak of my own triumphs, bat 
were all very sociable, that one had been itirmnst be evident to you all that a 
bought of a man in the streets, another Itf^d mere theorist like my anonpaous opponent 
been presenteil to the old gentlem^ by a can have little chance in an argument 
Mend, and the third had been enoouniged to with an unflinching experimentalist like 
follow our raaster'in tlie same Vay ns i had. myself. When Cauis Familiaris asserts 
They were all well-feil and well-attended to, |het a deegetion of Apocyiium (the common 
being taken out in turns by ttie servants for poisonous plant known as dog's-biuie) will 
exercise, but never by their nlaster. •They not kill a healthy dog; I silence him for 
Lad specuhited much upon Uie eflaracter of ever when 1 reply that I have .adiuinisteri^ 
the old geulleman, hut they had not arrived with my own bauds fourteen diifureut doses 
at any satisfactory Cbuclusion. He was not a of this vegetable poison to fourteen diflerent 
dog-fancier, that was certain, nor was he of a dogs of vai'ious sizes, and that I have their 
sporting turn (I winceil at this phrase), for litelesa bodies now in my ilissefting-ruom, as 
ho never went to the country; and why they a proof against all the world.” 
were kept there, as if to he looked at, and A murmur of satisfaction w.as heard from 
yet were never looked at, was a mystery the placid gentlemen after tins speech, 
they were unable to unravel, oven with my mi.igled with the .clatter of glasses. At first 
intelligent assistance. 1 supjiosed our time had come, and that 

j For some weeks I was kept in tffo state my draughts of dog’s-bane were being poured 
I companions had described, and 1 began to out for our immediate destructiou; but I 
get rather weary of the monotony of my lire, found from the smell J;ha? sherry was being 
when one morning there' seemed to be an drunk, and from the thiek voices ot the 
unusual stir in the house, and sjmrtly after j placid geulliguen. that biscuits were being 
breakfast several servants came down to the eaten. 

stable, and took the whole four of ns in si “ Doctor Borax,” said our master, with an 
body into the dining-room. The placid old ill-siippreased air of triumph, “do you still 
gentleman, our master, was tjiere, and sevex*al adhere to your assertion that the fossil we have 
other old geutlemen equally resijcctable in hero is not the remains of the common dog ? ” 
apjiearaace, equally adorned with spedtaclcs, “ I do, distinctly,” replied Doctor Borax, '■ 
and equally placid in their man’iiers. rather indistinctly, for his mouth was half 

“ George,” said our master, mildly, to one full of biscuit, 
of the servants,is the surgery prepared ?” “Very well,” relurnetl our master, with 
“ Quite prepared, sir,” replied the servaiit. a chuckle ; “ I assert the contrary ; and 
“Will you be kind enough, then,” said oiir what is more, I am prepared to prove, by 
master, very blandly,, “to carry out my direct comparison,, that the fossil is the 
instructions !” remains of on» of two dogs—the Scotch 

Upon these orders the black-and-tan ter- terrier, or the bnll-terrier.” 
rier was first taken away, and, after the | Another murmur of satisfaction ran round 
lapse of a few minutes, the servants retiirnetl the room at the close of this coniideot remark, 
for the Scotch terrier, and, after that, for the mingled still with the clatter of wine-glasses, 

! bull-terrieiv Althoiigli we wefe walking and tlie cruueliiug of crisp biscuits. 

about thq dining-room before being removed “ Here,” said our master, with the air of a 
to the surgery, wie gentlemen assembled with conjuror, placing his hand upon a substance 
our placid master took no notice of us, bat wiiich made a hollow sound, “ I have a full- 
kept up an animated conf'fersatioii amongst 1 grown, healthy specimen of the ball-terrier, 
themselves near the windows that looked | and here ” (there was another hollow sound) 
into the square in frpnt At last, «aiy turu|“l have an equally lavourable specimon of 
came, and i went with my conductor, and' the Scotch terrier.” 

some little misaivings, towards the surgery. There was a* g«aer.al movement at this 
When I got there, before I had time to point amongst the placid gentlemen, as if 
observe what had liecome of my cpmfMinions, | for examination ; and t judged rightly from, 

I was seiz^ by several men, and fiisteued on tlie two hollow sounds that my unfortunate- 
a rack which held me fifmly, face upwards,' dog-companionj were similarly situated to 
extended by the four legs, and, in my month' myself close to where our master stood, and 
was placed a round block of wood, *liich' that lie li^d caused tho'uoise by droppiim his 
prevented my making a noise. Scarcely had \ hand upon their extended stomachs. When 
the sewauiB settled me in this uncomfortable the placid genUemeu appeared tq bo satisfied, 
pos'ition, when I was oonscious of the room our master* clicked a small table boll, which' 
being filled with the placid geutlemeu, and of was ‘immediately answered . by the usual 
a vei’y^trong smell of drugs and phya'ic. servant 
“Since our lost meeting, gentlemen," said “George,”*smd ouif master, “take those 

a voice, which 1 recognised as our master's, two dogs down to Mr. Jarues ia the disseot- 
“ as you loe probably avj^are, 1 have carried iug-^room,- ^ho will prepare them aegor^g 
on a controversy in the public priuls withito my^pwactions." 
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IV’hlle these ordei's were b<Hag carried 
ottt^ my master wsamed his discouim 

" GeaUemeD," he stud, “ to retorn in the 
interim to this qu^tion of the effect of the. 
vntgar poison known as dogVbane, upon 
the common dog; I am prepared to snow 
you how erroneous is tlie general impression 
that the greater the size of the animal, the 
greater will be bis power of rq^sting Ute 
action of this deadly herb. 1 have proved 
by the fourteen dogs that I have t^ady 
destroyed, that dog's-bane is not merely an 
ignorant, gronndlesa title for a common 
^ant (qs asserted by Cauis Familiarie, and 
many oth^s), bnt that it is the most nau> 
seous and efbciive poison that can be ad¬ 
ministered to the whole canine, race.” 

Another munnur of approval followed this 
speech, still joined by the clatter of wine- 


in my own room in the country, attended by 
;my doctor and my old housekeeper, The cold 
1 ha^ caught in the dnok-pond had turned 
to brain-fever, and I had been long delirious. 

first use I made of my slowly returning 
strength, was to put a little more humanity 
into jaf field-sports; to Change my rod and 

f an for a bdll and a bat; and to make a 
owling-green and a cricket-ground of un¬ 
rivalled excellence upon my estate; to which 
all the lads ^of the country are always wel- 


“ Let us understand you, distinctly, doctor,” 
said a ve|'y mild gentleman in the room, 
who appeared to be taking notes; "you say 
a large dog wili exjjire under an equal 
dose of dog’s-baue, earlier than a smaller 
dog ?” . , 

“ I do,” returned the doctor, i»roudly ; 
“and to carry out my invariable plan of 
experiment, I have provided a small bhtck- 
and-tan terrier, and a large specimen of the 
mixed Newfoundland and shepherd hieed, 
upon both of which it is my intention to 
operate, before your eyes.” 

Alarmed as I was at the danger of my 
position, 1 could not help indulging in 
refiections upon nice distinctions; and us 1 
had learned how fine was tlie line which 
divided suicide from at; obstinate running 
into fatal danger, I was now anxious to 
know why my two former tormentors were 

E noished by an offended law, while this little 
not of half-employed doctors^ without any 
secrecy, could destroy a huudr^ animal lives 
for the sake of a crotchety theory, and be 
protected by the broad shield of cold-blooded 
and pi«tenued science. 

'While 1 was occupied with these thoughts, 
1 heard a faint ^rgling sound, which 1 pre¬ 
sumed came my small companion, the 
black-and'tan terrier, aa he swallowed the | 
fatal dose. My master then came towards 
me with a funnel and a «gobIet containing a 
dark liquid; and^l endeavoured to soften 
his heart by a piteous, appealing look. My 
effort was thrown away upon a pompous, 
Belf-snfiicteut,&hirt-frilled,attitadinisiDgsaiat- 
torer of science : the funnet was inserted 
in my half-opened mouth, by the side of 
*he gaggiug-block; tJie horrid draught was 
pqure l down my parched throat; my heart 
sickened, as the lumes of a hutdred dnig- 
guts’^hops arose to my ^rain; roy eyes 
closed, and I seemed to fall headlong through 
the earth. , 


HI, I had been—very ill—and weak, I te- 
znained, without a doubt, lying upon qjy bed' 


MY MODEL 'l!HEATHE. 

Evertthino depends upon management. 
Put talent by itself, and what is it 1 Put 
capital by itself, and what is that 1 Put 
talent and capital together, and what can they 
do without management ? 

I am tlie manager of the Qloriosa Theatre. 
1 have n^ unrivaled stars, no tremendous 
successes, no last appearances, no perform¬ 
ances by particnlar desire displayed upon the 
I bills; my arrangements are securely niade in 
I another, and a more substantial, direction, 
i Next to a theatre given up, in Passion 
j Week, to an onsry and an astronomical lec- 
' turer, the most melancholy picture in the 
I world is a houqe with empty boxes, and a 
, few people huddled together for warmth in 
' tlie dxact centre of the pit. There is one 
j obvious remedy for this which will at once 
strike the most uninventive miud with the 
j force of an inspiration. Paper—orders—free 
: admissions ? No. Paper audiences are cold, 
. uuimpiiBsioned, fretful, patronising : nothing, 
in fact, if not criticaL Their latent power of 
, quiet stage damnation is something awful. 
. Not only do they look what they are, but three 
! or four free admissions will spoil them for life. 
They will come to consider the inside of a 
theatre, like a situation in Her Majesty’s 
Treasury ;<^a place that any persons can get 
for nothing, if they only know h 9 w, when, 
and where to apply for it. They will never 
pay at the doors -again as long as they 
live. These haiiily-collected, sour-visaged, 
fiistidiooB, ill-dressi people are never seen 
in the Gloriosa Theatre, their places being 
occupied by a hundred or more of the regular 
stage Bupernumeraries, engaged at any cost, 
who are carofiilly dreMed in the theatrical 
wardrobe .of private dresses, and then judi¬ 
ciously spread through the half-empty house. 
There, they act in divisions, under the eye 
and orders qf their leaders, in exactly the 
samd way as they are regulated behind the 
curtain; and one of them is, at all times, 
found equal to any half-dozen of the general 

E ublic promoted from the pit to a private 
ox by a auddmily received paas-tickst from 
a bewildered manager. ^ 

In the company of the Qlorioas l^eatre, 
as in every otner company, there are sumy 
minor performers ^ho cannot be employed 
upon'ute stage every night in tire week, or 
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in eyery piece performed in the coarse of the countiyman in the centara of the pit, who 
eTfining. Rather than let them stand idly swears he will send up the whole of Stoker- 
at the wines, obetmcting the businees of the i in-the-Marsh -foy excursion train to see the 


Stage, and forming ah annoying' lateral 
autuenoe to their acting companions, I 

nsefnl in the front of encore, or initiate a call, ara alL huqiUar 
it is to the' " 


always make them 

the curtain. How dama^ng it is to 
character of a theatre, -^en a gentleman 
in one private box raises his eyes and, sees 
his box'keeper—the man to whom he has 
just given a shilling for a^lacc jtnd a bill 
—standing or sitting im tll^ box immedi¬ 
ately opposite, peeping at the front of the 
house round thd box curtains, like a burglar 
in amhush, and holding a bouquet in his 
inexperienced hands,which, in a few moments, 
he will level, with unsteady aim, at the prin¬ 
cipal performer ? Such mde preparations in 
aid of the usnal outburst of delight at the 
close of a performance are unworthy ot 
theatrical management; unworthy ot a com¬ 
mon bam. They have no place in the boauti'* 
fully regulated Gloiiosa Theatre. 

That remarkably fine man, as-the ladies 
call him, in the big private box, whose blue 
dress-coat witli velvet collar, white w.'iist-; 
coat, whiter necktie, and fine curly fiaxen 
wig, remind the audience of the once finest 
genilcmiui in Europe, is not his Imperial 
liighness the Grand Duke of Meddling- 
beggar Seidlitz, as the profusion ^ of bril¬ 
liant ordera upon Lis slightly-exposed left 
breast would seem to imply; but poor old 
Hobblcr, my third old man comedian, who 
is past the regular busiiiesB of the stage, 
and earns liLs salary by sitting for .aristocracy 
in one or other of the empty boxes. Put 
him in the hands of the best dresser in the 
theatre (who altera his appearance every 
night), let him be conduoled, when ready, to 
his allotted seat, and he dues more good to 
the treasury in this quiet way than he ever 
would W gasping through i part npon the 
stage. That tali thin man, in the small pri¬ 
vate box, with the lofty brow, severe expres¬ 
sion of faceiand a plain blue ribbon across his 
breast, is a gentleman who has mistaken his 
vocation as a light coffiedian, and, having! 
sense enough to see this, he is prevailed npon 
to personate the fprm and aspedt of over¬ 
wrought ministers of state, who are reposing 
from the cares of government by witnessing 
my excellent comedies and farces. To-night 
he is sitting for the Right Honousable the Earl 
of Beerhousie ; to-morrow he will, perhaps,* 
change his character for the Marquis of 
Needham ; and the next nigUt he will .appear 
with a lady, whom T have* engaged for the 
pimpose, as iKird and Lady Longwyndliam. 

That respectable middle-class looking gen¬ 
tleman with bis two sons, sitting in the front 
of the dress-circle, and conversing loudly be- 
twee^^tbe acts'upon the distingumhed merits 
of the pieces and the performers; that stout 
Uidy in the upper boxes, who is obliged to be 
held down in violent fi|p of laughten, several 
times in the course of a farce: that genial 

— . . —■ ■ ■ —r 


comedy; and lhoa»* half-doasn rough, red- 
faced sons of toil in tiie gallery, who carry an 


faces at the treasury of the Gloriosa-Th^tK, 
every Saturday afternoon from one to two 
o’clock; 

Perfect as all this organisation seems, it is 
not sufficient for me without the aid of ma¬ 
chinery. To rest entirely for support upon 
human agencios, would be to go back a hun¬ 
dred years in the progress of infprovement; 
and 1 have an ambition t 9 b6 rather before 
than behind ray time. For this naaon 1 have 
invented a clapping machino, worked by an 
engine of one-horse power, which stonds 
under the stage near the orchestra, and is 
equal in its action to a* thousand pairs of 
i human hands. It can be worked by a child, 

, or a call-boy, with a delightfully-regulated 
I creaceudo and diminuendo movement; and it 
never fails to carry a nagging audience after 
it, like a fiock of sheep following a sheep-bell. 

It is ubt only before the curtain of the 
Glorioaa Theatre that the influence of good 
management is felt; but it extends behind it. 
Half the troubles of managers arise in the 
heart-burnings, the jealousies, the ill-regu¬ 
lated ambition of actors. Every man wants 
to play Hamlet; every woman Constance. I 
take little heed of talent in my green-room— 
I assume tlmt to be equally divided—and in 
the troublesome allotment of parts I am 
governed almost entirely by weight. At one 
end of the room, by the sirm of the pier glass, 
is an unerring weighing machine, in which 
every perforfher of my company is placed 
every Saturday night, the individual results 
being conspicuously registered in tiie apart¬ 
ment for the ensuing week. A list of parts, 
with their proper weights, is hung up by the 
side of this document, so that any one may 
compare them. 1 give an extract: 


Rohso ; . . . Nine stone. 

Himlkt . .' . Ten stone. 

Joliet . . . .^ Seven stone. , 

Julia (Ranchhack) Ei^ht stone. 

Constance (Love Chase) Eiglit stone. 

Helen (HiuicUkack) Seven stone and a half. 


By this it is easily seen tlvat if Mr. Firkin, 
my aspiring tragedian, weighs thirteen stone, 
be is completely shut out of the second of 
these parts ;«and with regard to the first, no 
sensible manager cpuld rest quietly in a 
theatre*while young Alderman Romeo was 
waddling about the stage. 

If I hjid done nothing else with the Glo- 
rioaa Theatre, 1 should still have obtained a 
favourable notdriety by the philanthropic and 
patriotic tqne which 1 have imparted to the 
house. I have permanently set aside two 
large boxes; one for the sole gratuitous use 
of any Qreenwich-pensioners with one leg or 
one Sirm ; and tiie other for any Chelsea-peu- 
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uone)N who may have been similarly maimed position of a theatrical Wilkes, and the great 
in the service of their country. Not stopping Gloriosa Theatre from that day would become 
here, 1 Imve placed every man upon my free- i)Oth prJ&tabie and historical. 

list, who was in the gallant company of the ... . 

’ four hundred and twentieth African brigade, * SEVILliE. 

who foiiglit so nobly in the last, but three, of t -— 

our gloHous Kadir wars. Nor do 1 stop, Ir from the neck of the long, transparent 
even here ; tmt once a year 1 have a grand green bottle of Manzanilta I was this dav 
lottery; wlten every member of the duJience ^eek drinking, a goldeu-haired fairy bad sud- 
is presented with tickets bi pro[K>rtion to tite deiily eiyerged,, and offered to convert me 
parts of the house they occupy ; the holder into one large,eyo^ so that I might take in 
of the lucky nuuffber being entitled to a mag- all that is beautiful and strange in the City 
nificent piize. What is this prize? Not a of Oranges, I should at onc^hnve waived all 
vulgar, coihmon-place distribution of sweet* right to the use of every other organ, have 
meats, or co}iieS(,of a new song, which has felt grittcfiil, and gone out to look a&rut. 
been sung by a young lady (her first appear- 1 had nearly been put to an ignominious 
ance ujioii any stagey; nor the gift of several Juggernaut death by stopping to stare at 
free passages to Australia, reducing the great I the ineek brown-eyed oxen, with long red- 
life-long uudei taking of eiulgratiou to a game tas^clled taras jutting up for the sake of 
of pitch and toss ;*uot the prize of a tca-ser-j ornament between tiieir horns: 1 had sat 
vice, or a silver punch-bowl, these things' entvnrced under orange-trees, and 

being reserved in the property-room for tes- j*gazed myself stupid looking up at the great 
timonials which are periodically presented to' Moorish tower of prayer: I had thrown my- 
me in public by my graitetul and delighted {self into appropriate altitudes of niedilation 
actors; not the piize of a ricbly-bouud and ' overColniubns’s grave,afterwards finding that 
illustrated volume of Shakespej^re, which it was his son’s : I had ' oated on the muddy 
everybody would affect to admire, but wliich Guadahjnivir. and had visited the Moorish 
no one would come to receive ; not any of Palace ; Cliarles the F’ifth in moonlit armour 
these very usual and very obvious prizes do had chaperoned me by night up the berf's 
1 provide for my annual lottery audience, { Street, and round the site of the old MoKjue: 

! but the gift of one presentation for a boy to I Pedro the Cruel, arm-in arm with a sultau 
1 that public institution which is vulgarly i who carried his green turban under his arm, 
i known as the blue-coat school. I find no'because he bad had the misfortune to lose 
' more difficulty in purchasing this privilege in his head, chat ted with me in the old Alameda, 
the open market, than in buying a share as we passed the shop of Figaro, or looked in 
in a railway ; and although the price is at the door of Don Juan’s old house: the 
I something considerable (about two hundred coloured darkness of the cathedral, the sunny 
; pounds) it would be cheap'to me at double twilight of tlie veiled streete, shaded by 
the money for the excitement it causes in striped tent-like awnings; the soiubro, mo- 
i the public mind, and the highly resjiect- nastic streets, hot at noon as the desert 
able character which it gives to the Ulciiosa | sand: the dusty, scorched suburbs, brown 
I Theatre. j and barren, w^*e all known to me. 1 bad 

' If the day should ever come (which I never' sucked the city of Seville like one of its own 
I expect) when my. popularity will begui to oranges, and only the peel was left A long 
j wane ; when my judicious managemeut will hot day remained, and how was I to spend it? 
fail in its usual beneficial effectwhen my I look round my room at tire Fonda de 
treasury will be insolvent,-and my benches hladrid, Plaza Mrgdaletia. It wants ten 
as empty as a uhture-abhorred vacuum, i {minutes to the taute-d'hOte dinner. What 
I have still one great card le(t to play,'which 1 1 do I see | A bare white-washed room, the 
I doubt not will raise the fallen fortunes of my' floor paved with large, red, glazed tiles j the 
I house. 1 would become a ^lajtyr, a victim, walls bung with theatrical jpriuts of Ma- 
1 an opponent, iron) conscientious scruples, of zeppa, with a good deal ot white horse, 
[ the ueiestable licenser of plays. Three pieces and a good deal more gymnastic strug- 
I shouhl be performed in a single night, not gliiig. The'broad, tall glass window’s are 
one of which had paid the regulation fee—'wide open : for it is burning fiery-fnr- 
not one of w'bich bad received the regulation nace hot, though it is uov/ half-past four 
•anction of tue regulation official; 1 would be' o’clock, and th6„tumbling, tippling fountain, 
um^ved in my determination; I wbuld not that is always trying to empty its Danaii 
pay, ajHilogise, or allow any inspection of the bottle, sploshes and trickles in the great hot 
mauuscripis ; 1 would stalk into a law court; square, coolly and pleasantly enough. Not 
i I would rot in a luatbsume dungeon, ti-^king that 1 see the said frolic-silver foontaiu; 
my SI and upon the great frfee principles of because, to,keep out the heat, there is a tent- 
tfulicensed speaking and printing., The coun- like awning twisted over toy iron Ikiuare 
^ would be aroused, the whole press would window-frame, and tied down all round to 
be in my favour, the whole rotten govern- the railing of the balcony. I am just np, 
, t" mental supervisioiial system would fell to the hot atuh steaming, f.-om a short but plea- 
' ground j 1 should be elevated into .the proud sautly sbttiiih siesta, after a tiring walk iu 
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search of the house where Murillo, , the last 
great religious painter of Europe, was bom. 
My bed, in that comer, is a dry, bouncing 
sort of bed, built on a frugal and acetic 
principle suited for hot climates, whfi-e a 
feather-bed would be a mild term fornsfdiyxia, 
and is stuffed, I suspect, by the mouldy 
smell, with maize straw. The green mos¬ 
quito-curtains 1 have rolled up round th(^ 
iron frame of the top of the .bed, liqcause I 
usually get helplessly entau^lei^sn them, and 
resemble a mariner in a mermaid’s tangle of 
sea-weed. 1 lift jaay red, damp cheek from 
the pillow, which bounces up after me in an 
obdurate and unfeeling way, being by nature 
singularly nureceptive and inc.ipablo of soft 
impressious. 1 look round at the wall, for 
fear of scorpions, and with a dreamy sense of 
that pleasant serenade from a distant guitar 
that lulled me to sleep last night. 

A bell rings. It is the dinner-tocsin. “ La 
comid.a e parada ; dinner is remly, gentle¬ 
mens,” says Hose, the waiter and guide, in a 
double-barrelled proclarnatinn, he being one of 
those split-tongued sons of Gibraltar who act 
as guides and waiters all over Spain. 

1 slndflii off my yellow slippers, tliat I 
bought of Yoosoof Yacoob, the Moot isb Jew, 
ill llie Street of Oranges, burry on my boots, 
brush my beard, twiddle* my moiistacbios 
iuto dagger-points, and hurry down. • 

Always the same company : the Gibraltar 
Golonel Martinet, and his pretty, satirical- 
looking wife. They are too proud to speak, 
lliough they are dying to know how to get 
bn to-night to Cordova; so he chews his 
moustactiio, and tries to joke at the S|)aiiiardH 
with his wife, in a playful and siqierior 
way. Then there is a priestly-looking uian, 
of a rich Murillo red browu, with shaved 
blue bcail, who is soaking golden slices of 
apricot in his wine ; a far-Germ.au haroti, all 
spectacles and beard, who wears an immense 
gold ring on his dirty thumb ; a young olive- 
coluurei^ Don Juan, who I suspect is a 
billiard-marker; several Euglisbmen, who 
are cursing the mosqait<V)s and the heat; 
and a fat Canon, who has just tucked up his 
gown, ready for action, and bos )(UDg his 
black shovel-hat, which is at least a yard 
long, on the wall behind him. Eosy apples 
bedded in orange-flowers are on the table, 
and lialf the company are soaking their 
Muscatel grapes in water, ready Tor dessert. 
The dishes come in in that peculiar succession 
common to ^ain. Soup, all alive with 
twilling threads of white vQfuiicelli ;.theu 
some mysterious little sweetbreads, fried, the 
exact colour of a new-laid gravel walk ; then 
delicate red mullet; then slices of savoury veal, 
smothered in orange-coloured tomato-sauce; 
then a small repast of endive-salad alone, 
much US the iusolgut amusement ot the Eng¬ 
lish bagmen, who laugh till their great teeth 
show like so many sharks’ months rising at 
a bait; then quails and partridges, c^fully 
dismembered; and, lastly, giant sLic^s of a 


^ huge Valencia melon, that melts to nectar 
and sugar in the mouth, green flgs, citronised 
by the sun, raiuk-grapes, rataflas; more wine, 
and a light sifting in of sweetmeats to fill up 
the chinks. 

No wonder the Canon crosses liis hands 
on bis butt or stomach, and turns his eyes 
heavenward, I trust in thankfulness. No 
’ wonder Don Juan leans forward to the 
central stand and selects the longest tootli- 
pick, that he may display a glittering paste 
ring on his lean, sinhil little finger. No 
wonder the conveisation so lulls,that the 
chatter of the white-jacketed .waiters in 
the hall, where the fountain dribbled and 
trickled, grows more and more audible. 
Tlicre is a dreadful noise of nothing, as 
Horace said of the country. I bow to. the 
company, thrust back my chair, and stroll 
into the hall, where the lamllonl. cigar in 
tmouth, is entering the visiioi-s’ names in 
[ the police inspection-book. The doors of the 
I bath-rooms are open, gaping for air ; the great 
apocryplial maps of l^udoii and Paris, on the 
walls, have yo air to fan them up and down ; 
i the huge baiiaiia-tree, with the broad, split 
lined leaves, here and there spritted with 
whitewash, is silent, and siiakes not with any 
, fear. Drip, drip, dri)),goes tlie fountain. Hook 
' at the Dotiues on the walls. Great bull-fight 
j at Cordova; a chocolate bull, leaping at a 
man ravuulcd on a black Ijeviatban. 

Tliat won’t do. Ssteanier to Cadiz, Mier- 
coles-Doiniiigo 1 That won’t do. L’all to be 
' given to-iiiglit by tlie celebrated dancing 
' niaster, I’epe Blanco, Street of the Mulattos, 

! near the house of Pilate. Opens at nine 
oVIock. 'I'liat ^ 01 ?/do. Rose (my guide), we 
will go. 

“ Very well, gontlemens.” 

“Will theie be any gipsy dancers at 
Pepe’s ? ” 

“ Yes, my gentlemens.” 

“ Fandango ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“Bolero?” . 

“ Yes. Yeas, Signor, Cachuca; everytings, 
my gentlemens. Pepe is first dancing-master 
in Sevillb. Perea Ninfl came through his 
school; he prep.ai'ed the muchachas for the 
opera; he is good danclug-maus, my gen¬ 
tlemens.” • 

It is nine, and we. are on our way, by 
starlight, to the Street of the Mulattos and 
the dancing school of the filles d’opflra. As 
we go along flie narrow, paved street, we 
are deliglited with the beautiful interiors 
that we see through tlie painted iron-work 
of the ball-gates. The dark, uuglazed gi-ated 
windows, with the rolls of red matting hung 
over them; the flat roofs and wuteh-towers 
are strange and'Moorish enough; but tliey 
have no chgrm, in comparison, with these 
family pictures,—so beautifully framed, and 
BO carelully guarded within their cli.apel-like 
screens of iron (like so uinuy twining flower- 
stalks turned to metal) that seem sometimes 
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to 1)6 the geometric oobweba of spiders of the 
Tabid Cain period,—so lace-like nud sharp, 
and tender are the knots, the twistinss, and 
the iuteniectioBS. Here is a house-cmor in 
the Street of Jesus, number seventy-nine. We 
disregard the great blind, yet jealous-looking 
onter street wall, whi<di might be a prison— 
may be a convent—and we look through the 
one passage or marble-paved porch, which 
opens to the street; at the end, some ten feel 
up, is the gate of cobweb iron, wreathed and 
scrolled as if the design had been flourished in 
on paper by some Arabian master of complete 
penmanslfip. The curves are as of the waves 
and the cloiM8,pr are stolen from the flowing 
roll of flower-cups or et vine-tendrils. They 
present uoimpedimenttothe eye,and—^though 
safe' and strong, to keep out thieves and 
lovers—are only seen when looked for. In¬ 
side, is the hall, the Patio or small quadrangle, 
whicli is the lungs of the Spanish house. The 
bed-room windows and the balcony leading to 
the ap])er rooms Iqok down upon it Tiiere 
may be a central Aralrlan fountain of melt¬ 
ing silver, of flowing muai;^ of singing water; 
where marble basons seem sccoped out of 
melting ice, and brimmed with fluent 
pearL There may be a little pensive marble 
statue like a iloman Penates, guarding the 
lavish, generous water which guriies as freely 
as good actions do from a good man’s heart. 
It has been the honest mirrors where dear, 
dead Dolores has seen her fairy eyes glistening 
a thousand times. It is the refreshing bath 
where the bouquets warm from her bosom 
were laid to lap and drink. It may now be 
a little green and mildewed, and oozing about 
the joints; it may have been .a proconsul’s 
bath, or a sultan’s palach of ablution. 
There is a small grove of glossy-leaved 
orange-trees, at the corners on one side, or 
there may be a huge banana-tree, like a thing 
of Paradise, flinging abroad the genero us 
arched leaves over the family circle below. 
And the happy circle Cbusists of an old 
Don, with head yellow and shiny, who 
broods over a cigarette ; ‘ a comely mother 
with black face, languidly busy, and perhaps 
one or two blsick-eyu daughtei-s, Immacnlata, 
and Bnflna, with lace mantillas trailing from 
their hair-knots over tijeir shoulders, who 
are listening vfith meaning smiles to a 
mellow, merry voice and guitar in the next 
gmden, that are calling upon all the* saints 
in Leaven to bear witness that he, Juan 
(chwang) loves Inez (chwang, twang) and 
Inezaloue (chwang) ; or perhaps there is only 
a single yellow light near a window'on a back- 
ta}>le, and an old Duenna nurse is playing 
some cltildren, and laughing Peiiro, the 
sjpQter at the Caf6 of Julins next door, 

who is smoking his cigarette outside the gate. 

Once we look through the enchanted gates 
of gold wire, and see a dark cohrt-yard flilpd 
with a thick odour of orauge-bloBaom, and 
see a small forest of slender marble pillars, 
each no bigger than a palm-tree, and marvel 
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at the white glimmw of their reflections. 
Another time, an enmty courtyard with only 
a glimpse, through fne dark, of a winding 
marble staircase^ np which Don Quixote or liis‘ 
duokess may have, mst passed. Passed or not, 
1 don’t see even Sancho Panza—not even a. 
grinning Maritornes—sweeping up the place. 

I pass the street of the Comment, and 
reach the festive house of the dancing-master. 

I go up with a small crowd, what the Scotch 
call " a'commda stair." The next door is a 
lottery shop* and the door-way is covered 
with printed sheets of numbers. I pay at the 
door and enter. There id confusion in the 
passage—a spirt and crack of matches—which 
is unremitting. A Spaniard, when he is 
silent or looking cm, most smoke. The men 
are evidently shopmen and clerks, a few 
decent mechanics; but there is no vulgar im¬ 
pudence or noisy basbfuluess about them ; 
no strut pr stare,—^they are unpretend¬ 
ing and self-possessed, grave and almost 
dull. Are *tlie8e the men who cap yon in 
proverbs, who.knife you in quarrel, who are tiio 
dandies and bullies of Spain ? Are these the 
far-famed Aiidaluciana, who are half Moors, 
and ore the dread of the more stolid north 1 

They are dressed in short jean and gam- 
broon jackets, brown or grey. A few wear 
buff or white linen. They are all grave and 
brown, and have neat feet, and thin but 
shapely limbs. They all carry sticks, and 
wear the Andalncian cap,—a stiff black cap, 
with a low conical centre, and a high, ronnd, 
stiff brim, which curves up round it like the 
walls of a burnt pie. Every one has a thin 
papfr cigarette between hU scorched thumb 
and foreflnger. Every one has the end of 
his handkerchief sticking from Lis outside 
jacket-pocket. They seat themselves gravely 
along the wooden forma, which are placed 
round the room, at the end of which the 
royal arms of Oastille and hieon are rudely 
painted, underneath a tawdry canopy. There 
are few women, and they are plainly dressed 
in black, with mantilla, and the inevitable 
fan. The cigar-entoke ie os the smoke of a 
great battle, and {be ^ sparks shine through 
blue vapour like umsty stars, on a foggy 
auturan'-night. 

Tlie gipsies—the chosen dancers of the 
Macareno, the ragged quarter, whence 
Murillo drew his dusty-footed, meion-eating 
beggar-hoys,—are there all by themselves, 
away from the Busng in a corner near the 
two guitars, who are burning to get at it; 
and near tha half-dozen rM-tasselled cas- 
taneb who presently will go off together like 
so many hundred dice-boxes^ shaken by mad 
gamblers in a drunken tavern. * 

There we six of them. Ilrst, their great 
singer, a half-idiotic paralytic boy, who, 
writhing'in a big brother’s lap (big kr.Otber is. 
a kind fellow, but a borse-^tealer and farzior) 
he sings Las Casas, which he drawls out in a 
mehq^oly low passionate voice; so that it 
seememart a love song, part a dirge for an 

_ 
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exiled Indian race ; partly an eai4eni incantar! satin alippers, and ber leg is a minude of 
ticHi for aotne Cybele or Imo ceremony. He robust shapeliness. Her poses are inaacu- 
reminds me, with bis staring eye^ and out-, line and abrupt, her recoil hits the flexibility 
stretched neck, of the demoniac bey in > of steel. Her younger Mter is a much 
Baphael’s Transfiguration. He nts ^bn the! prettier daughter of Eve. She is charming 
farrier’s lap, a sorry sight ^r cheerful m pink silk and black lace, a piqirant mix- 
people’s eyea He helm Ip the low mono- ture of colours, and her complexion, thoogh 
toiioua buroen of hand-clap))ing (palraeadu), of the unhealthy-looking pale olive, is 
the beating of feet and the palmeado,eor crystal clear, though no flash of rosy 
flnal oboruft On the whole, it is awful to glance across her cheek, be she pleased, 
see him, for be writhes a pSrson pos- surprised, or angry. She waves a glittering 
sesseti. * * sceptre of a fan, and looks on everything 

Uis big brother keeps looking on with a sort with that jaded, lifeless, mechanical look 
of knavish piealure, while some Le^iorello in peculiar to public pel-formers! Her fat 
the comer sweeps the tinkling and wedded father’s jokes she takes as smere professional 
atrinra with his hand, and beats the guitar- matters of course: she knows the peculiar 
boanl with his thumb. Anotlier brother joke for each peculiar hour. Sometimes she 
who, though of royal Itomany blood, looks gives a rueful smile at her sister, or oftener 
dlstressiiigiy like a sweep—having a grimy, still, a sickly ogle, which is the mere result 
mean, sonlid face—stares dully at the opposite of theatrical habit. -This is a sorry life, 
wall, for he is blind. As for^the sullen big Dolores. This is poor work compared with 
brother, his little, weazel, black bead eyes, j Perea Nina, in her gilded rooms j or that 
are always smiling out with hard suspicious favourite of Seville, • La Campanila,—the 
cunning from uuclerneath his depressed and daughter of the keeper of the Giralda bell- 
bumpy brows. There they go, the whole tower. It puts one out of patience, Dolores, 
happy and ancient family, shulHing their feet does it ndt, to think of dancing before a set 
in time, beating with monotonous and un- of clerks and tourists. What does Lady 
ceasing regularity their horny hands, sweep- Macbeth think. Saint Apollonia, how like a 
iiig the guitar in rapid rasqueandos, flourishes, Jezebel she looks, as she stretches her feet 
or floreandoB, and drum-like golpeaudos. Ten or crosses them softly as if they had on 
to one it is the barber of the strept, Figaro | Cinderella’s glass slippers, one over the other, 
himself, who now sings. There is an intense | The guitar gets more like a tin-kettle than 
air of conviction about the whole group thatyever. More running up and down the buzz- 
tlicy are essential to the night’s amusement; ing rigging of tiie strings, more rat-tat of 
and there is a twinkle of the eyes tliat tlie castanets, as if the room were full of 
seems to say, " O ye BuBn4, how soon, if we cats, with waluut-shelis tied to tiieir feet, 
ciiose, could we clear every pocket, and slip J fell into a musing eulogy of the dance, 
ofi' to dear Macarena,” the snug beggar’s I thought with'gratitude of how it brings 
quarter. lovers together, and welds firmer love’s half- 

As for Pepe Blanco, be, in his loose, un- foi-ged chains; how it quickens the blood of 
buttoned jacket and staff of office, is preter- society; how it makes the poor for a time 
naturally busy. He bows to me, he jokes happy as the rich, and how it makes the 
with the gipsies, be condescends to Bose and rich natural for a time as the poor, 
tlie guitar; he seems a shrewd, busy, rather “ You seem as if you was going to sleep, 
pompons man, who presumes on old salts- gentleman,” says Bose, 
torial skill. “No, no, not at all,” says I, crying “ En- 

Aiid where are the Mrformers 1 O, here core 1 ” out of place, to show I was alert, 
they come. That black-Srowed, hard beauty, and not to be caught. 

is Pepe Blanco’s eldest daughter (and Then* began tl^e Bolero, the Jezebel and 
manager, too, I should think). Her short, Pepe Blanco’s assistant joining: the piuted 
bouff^ed balloon dress is striped horizonUlly, Jezebel, stately jn her parti-coloured dress, 
with red and blue ; she struts in it, with toes | her waist tight and buckrajned with a breast- 
oot like a reduced Lady Macbetli. She'plate of bugles, her white saliu slippers twink- 
sidnes with bugles and tinsel bobs. She is ling like flying ermines over a Siberian plain, 
all black bushy dots, as if she had adorned- her strong blanched arms swaying round her 
herself with stubbly tuits, made of the beards j head in perfect and harmonious balance. The 
of dead lovem. She is a* little painted ; {assistant is a leopard sort of Pierrot, who 
her blush would be natul-al were * it hot wears tf brown cloth jacket, a dark red sash, 
perpetual, and were there not an unfor^ and light canvas shoes, wliich, intended to 
lunate tell-tale spot of whitewash in the checkmatp the heat, look like slippers, and 
midst of that hard red that ascends to her give Mm an undress, reckless air. lie is one 
lower eyelid. 1 should not like to say her of those thin oval-faced young old men one 
,eye|j|i^ wei-e not darkened, but certainly sees inSpain,witiidrybrownliair,and no beard 
*her black hair* is wet with liquid CTease. or moustactiios. He may be a barber, but at 
Qn her stiff white hands are several ri^s all events he has a serious air of iutcuse de- 
set with Bjmrkliiig rubies from the Philippine I vetioD to his amusement, which siivonrs of 
isiands: her largQ jpet twinkle jn white 1 chivalry, and is amusing. 1, who go every- 
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whev6 tliroiigh Andalacia, looking for Don* girl langhs «nd shows her great white faotse 
Quixote, tliought 1 bad a descendant of hun: teeth ! How the possessM boy screams f 
' here; but uo, his name is JosS-Idaria, and j How th^ big brother works away at the 
he is waiter at the caf6 next door, which suiferi^ guitar, as Jezebel and Josdi'MaTis 
beam the great name of Julius Csesar see^wat the CadizCachuca, with its meri^ 
though Julius Csesar certainly never took I graashopper accompaniment. Is not this 
coffee next door. He is a small thin man, j ratter to Englishmen than the dull rites 
with uo great gift ofmuscle, is JoB6-Maria,tii6'of a quadrille, or the giddy, but nnvary* 
lithe waiter; but how he leaps and bounds in§ waltz of ^rmany 9 What a |dty the 
and comes down, as if through the ceiling, old Zara^anda, .that James the Second’s 
like mercury, on Jhe top of lus elastic toes! court indulged)^in, beforff the vulgar romp 
He is this moment seated next the guitar, of the pillow danSe set all in confosioD, 
discussing % dance tune. Now he springs: is now forgotten, except retentive yel> 
forward, meet^ the smiling Jezebel, and seems 1 low old muai«}-boukB : but still we liave 
determined to daiToe her down. Tlieir hands: the Bolero and the Fandango, with their 
do not meet, hut they turn and encircle, and! staccato steps, and their abrupt; dashing 
dos 4 dos, cadi with the clicking castanets,! pauses. As for the Bolero, it is a complete 
which are answered by half a dozen other j dancing-dneL—graceful and agile as the 
pairs scattered through the room. Even; gambols of leopards. How beautifully the 
phlegmatic Pepe Blanco rattles a p<air, and | bands seem to sympathise and join in the ' 
BO does a little mnsliued-ont sister of Jezebel,' dance, compered with our English per- 
whose name is Lola. The gipsies work on! formances, where hands seem mistakes and 
with their droning Chant and sleepy, un* I euperfliiities intended to hamper and ein< 
ceasing hand-dapping, an'd the guitar tinkles barraas shy people ! How the feet run, 
and chimes, in threading the pattern of tiie and match, and pair, as if they had separate 
dance. Now they end suddenly, with a dash wills to llie joined and bending bodies ! 
of the castanets, which sounds like a smash- Beautiful expressions of superabundant joy 
ing of targets, and everybody Langhs at the and youth, hope and fervour ; beautiful 
vivacious vigour and surprise of the emiing, similitude and pantomime of love ; free, 
which leaves the dancers standing, like , healthy, agile exercise, which really is dancing, 
statues. and not. walking to pattern. No won- 

Now they dash off again, as if disdainingr der, then, that as the castanets cease to 
and ashamed of rest; dos^ performing luira^ shake, and the hard dry hands to beat, the 
culous feats of skill, turumg as if his back j whole company of Pepe Bianco burst out 
was India ruldier, and his feet spring-heeled. | with universal cries of “ Orza ! orzazas, 
Herodias-Jtzebel is quite a match fur him,! punal.ada!” Jezebel struttingtoherseat with 
and stands up to him manfully, her great! toes rigidly out, and Jus6-Maria sitting down, 
ciilonred dress swaying and, tossing like* and lighting a cigarette, with not a hair turnech 
a dahlia in a high wind. The canvas-! What wonder that since Martial’s time Spain 
slippered men with the black turban caps,' has supplied the world with dancers! 

£tn ilicmselves, as if seeing other people red-1 Make way for the gipsy-girl, who is going to 
hot made them red-hot, too. They siiout show us hqw the E^ptian ghawasses and 
some sort of Brava and Ancora and Bis, the Hindoo nantch-girls dance. She will 
that sound like Se repeta. They hark on the dance the Komalis, which is the dance which 
tiring dancers with encouraging Jaloiia, such Tiberius may have seen, and which no one 
as the coutrabaudistas use to the<r flagging but a gipsy dunces in Spain. She will 
horses. Jo^e flings ^bout Lis legs as if he dance it to the ol^ oriental music of hand- 
were a Fantoccini, ties himself in knots, clapping, and to an old religious eastern 
springs up in the aif, and comes down in tune, low and melancholy,—diatonit^ not 
a step that instantly wheels him ou round ciiromatic, and full of sudden muses, which 
Jezebel; he pursues her, she flies, wounding' are strange and startling. It will be sung in 
him, Parthian likt;, with her great gig-lamps | unison, and will have a chorus, in which 
of eyes. She wheedles him with her wanton | every one will join. Ford, the great authority 
and swaying arms: now she follows him, he in Spain, says these tunes are relics of the old 
turns and bends to kiss her; now she again Greek and Pitccniciau music. Even their 
flies, and so winds the cat’s Cradle of the guitar, of that'strange calabash shape, is 
that the castaiieto emphasise ujid punc- Mporish ; it i«.^worn and played just as it 
t»te, like the rattle of so much summer haiU was four thousand years ago, before King 
Th^oriiy, dry click-click goes on in a loud, 'Wilkinson came to Egypt and uupotted the 
cr^iAltiiig as of a woodpecker’s tapping, cheery, j Pharaohs. 

^rill, anil loud. A man next me, with black! The dancing-girl is, to tell the whole truth, 
velvet embroidery about bis jacket sleeves, not romantic; no antelora eyes; no black 
and with brass tags down tiie front of it, caq torrents ot overflowing hair; no siM"ping. 
bydly keep his feet still, so suggestive and, fringe of eyelash; no serpentine waist; no 
stimulating is the sound of castanets to Uie fapy feet; no moonlight voice. No. Sheris 
. Spanish ear. It is as a trumpet to a solder, ratherilike a sailor’s wife at Wapping. She 
or a gun-fire to a sailor. Mow the gipsy , has ropjj black hair, iprawn back behind her 
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in which dangle heavy gold ear-rings. 
She «;ears a large red canliflowered-pattern 

t own, and her auiall neat feet are protected 
y strong high-lows; she is stout ami* thick¬ 
set^ and by no means a sylph. 1 don’t think 
the harebell would ever lift up his *head 
again, if her strong foot had once cgme on it. 
She rises to the incitement o{ that quivering 
nasal wail that the wriggling cripple doles 
out from bis straining throat, and, amid criea 
of Jalob, and various exclamations of delight, 
eways herself* slowly with Ija^anciifg arms 
and shuffling feet that harcHy lilem to move. 
Gradually, as you get accustomed to the 
dance, }’on leard to distinguish the dull 
thump of the heel from the lively quick 
oue-two tap of the toe of her shoes, as, like a 
young witch of.Eiidor, she seems to swim 
and float along the room, as if her arras, with 
tlieir balancing—*rigiit now up and left down, 
tbon left down slowly and right up—pro¬ 
pelled her through some invisible medium of 
sea or cloud. She miglit be a se^ spirit or a 
daughter of Lucifer, who is prince of the 
powers of the air. On her face tlicre is no 
appearance but a beaming glow of quiet 
pride and smouldering excitement. Every 
now and then the girl lowers her arms anti 
begins to beat the palms of lier brown hands 
together to the same low incantation tune 
th:it stirs you strangely by its supernatural 
and untiring ceaselessness. Her arms, wlieu 
they sway, move in curves of perfect ii.'inuony; 
and her liands, when tliey beat, beat in low 
unison like a muffled drum. As for the 
recitative song, it is more fit for Irish wake- 
singers or Arab serpent-charmers than for 
festive dancers, who dance to the pulsation 
of their own heart-music, and what other 
extraneous help Heaven may send tliem. 
The perpetual hand-clap|)ing is exciting 
just as the perpctu.al low bent of the 
Sioux cal.abash-dnim ia exciting. It keeps 
tlie mind in a state of fevered tension 
highly stuimlntiug t,o the im.agiuation—tap, 
tap, Utp, ISp, it goes, like the perjietual drip, 
drip, of a wet day. Now the witcli-dance 
grows fiercer and faster, now the lady of 
Endor wriggles from sidfe to side, backing 
and sidling like a shy horae, and tlie double- 
shuffle going on all .tlie time in a Vay Ijliat 
no sailor could cqi^ial; mi,l now, to our 
extreme horror, Endor suddenly twists 
up her pooket-handkereiiief, and, as the 
solitary dancer sways nearer to me, fiiugs it 
in my lap, and closes the dance, her eyes 
laiigliipg, her ear-rinp *bobbing. Slie sits 
down mid shouts of applause and cries of 
Jaleo! the paralytic boy wfiggling Rke *a 
scotched snake to express Iiis dcligiit and 
patronising approval. Tho big brother is also 
ultra-cunning and mucii satisfied. The guitar j 
bends forward and bows his personal thanks. 

looks Uot pleased. .Ibs6-Maria 
tliiuks the BomAlis nothing to the Bolero, 
and is evidently jealous. 

Bose comes to me, after much dumb-show ' 


and unsnccesaful telegraphing. I get him to 
understaud that I want to know what 1 am 
to do with the Witch of Endor’e, handker¬ 
chief. Did not sultans sometimes fling ladies 
handkerchiefs for Mormon purposes ? Could 
I have won the witch’s heart at a ^ance ? /, 
who never won anybody but old Miss Truffles, 
who is always falling in love with quiet, un¬ 
resisting men 1 Bose answers me (in spite of 
all my simis that he shonld speak veiT 
low) in aloud, unfeeling, vulgar voice, evi¬ 
dently despising Jezebel; who smiles stiffly 
tiirough her paint, and fat o4d Pepe Blanco, 
who pretends he ia not looking my way, 
engages in conversation with the gbitar with 
unmeaning and spasmodic eayieiftness. Bose 
tells me in a blustering voice (to show every¬ 
body that he is my chief adviser, counsellor, 
and friend) that this tlirowing the handker¬ 
chief is a regular custom, and merely means 
mat, as a stranger and foreigner, I am ex¬ 
pected to make lier a present. I must roll 
up half a dollar in the handkerchief, and 
return it with a careless ^ow (as if she had 
shown me a tavour)*to the lady. 1 do not 
luucli like the ceremony—am afraid of giving 
too little, tfot too much—and grumble like a 
tine Eriglisliman at paying twice over. I do 
it with .a bow worthy of the rou6 young 
Duke of Bicbelien, and, defying Jezebel, 
return to my seat, falling over my own stick, 
and disregarding all stares and whispers. 

Then comes a Malaga dance and various 
Sequadillas, Boleros, ^lanchegas, Maiageuas, 
and lloudenas. There .are romances sung on 
the true Figaro principle^ that “ what they 
did not tliiuk wortli saying they sang." 

“Now tlien, gentlemens, tliey are going to 
do tho Malaga dance, <leseribiug the bull¬ 
fight.” 

It is not Jezebel, nor the Witch of Endor, 
nor llerodius, who dances the Malagena, nor 
tliat little live year old jmppet who, with 
side-curls, fan, anti castanets, apes the 
woman with grave accuracy. No; it is 
I.ola, a baker's daughter, a neat little quiet 
girl in black, who laments her want of tlie 
short d.antfing dress of a real Mqja. Slie 
misses tlie waves of rose-colour and silver 
from wliioh a Maja floats in the dance, like 
Venus rising frotfi a sunset sea; but still, 
with a smiling face and bravo heart, being 
the only Mala^ ^rl present, and not with¬ 
out views of the stage, Lola, nodded on by 
an encouraging mothhr, fiosaes from stately 
walk into stately dancing positions and, 
crescendoing Jiy degrees, rises to the full 
free dance, which is of a measured minuet 
characteiy and seems*to need no partners. 
It is a performance, in fact, of grave beauty, 
rising to swiftness like a fire that fans and 
waves Uselt into wider flame, and I'esembling 
the court minuet that cost John the Baptist 
his head. Her arms are Diana-like in their 
curving swaj' and balance. But now, passing 
a smaU scarlet flag over her left am% slie 
‘waves it to and fro in time to the dance. 
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Tlien,puttmsouablaek]QonteiB«a|),Bb»Kr^jr akrae^ ia aoine aacurer lover, aerjSuadiog. 
oooks It, and trtflea with it, uid finaUy T>koe8 it Why, if o&e ohooae to be fool enough to pick 
im the bend of the arm on which the hag waa, qnarrela, one might aoon be, aa Bon Quixote 
and goes tiirooghalitbe ceremonies of the bull* promised Sanoho, ap to one's elbows in ad- 
fight—the flag and bid passing for her lofver, ventures. A finer city to get one’s head 
and she herself ttiseing and fretting with her broken in, I never saw. 
head to imitate the notion of the bull Jfbw 1 pass t^e Alcasar, with its horsesboe-gate 
she boats with her pretty feet or apes tbs tinge of A rab corniest and their conquering 
pawings of the king of the herds that chase cavalry. I tread the broad steps and terrace 
each other through clouds of dust in the low touud the cathedral where Shyloeks and 
earth-banks of the Onailalquivir. Then cap Antonios once used to meet as on 'obange, 
uid flag pass away, and she ends with the cheered'by whids of anthems and breaths of 
oriental beating*of bands and the low, mono- incense ; no^, white and bkadied in the 
tonoue chant which is rude and simple yet moon, it is lined with shadows of the great 
impressive. chains and broken Bom4n tempie-piliara 

We tear * ourselves from the peipetual that fence it in. 1 steal a look through the 
motion, and with bows to the company and Moorish gateway--tbe old court' of purifica- 
Pepe Blanco, pass down the rude stairs out tion—whore the orange-toeqs are all black 
into the street. What a contrast from the and sUver with the moonlight and the shadow, 
hot glare and noise. How. quiet! I can 1 puss under the great Uirsida Tower, the 
bear toe crickets discussing the price of work of the ])yTamid-bailders, its shar}> 
flour down in the baker's cellar on the other brickwork, its foded frescoes,now all silvered 
side of the way. The image shop is shut; out by the uioonlight, and 1 reach the Pou(fo- 
toe slippers and plidds and scarts ture all put Madrid. A sleepy porter receives me with a 
by for th*e uigbt. The medlar ia gone from blessing, that souu^ to me like an inverted 
toe blind cbui’ch door, whei'e be used to sell curse, and I jolt up to bed, fastemug my 
all day, castanets, old bottles, htoks, small-{folding-doom with those long primitive bolts 
tooth combs, knives, and worm-eaten fluit 1 peculiar to Spain. Bose 1 hear under the 
guns. There are no porters or Doloreses balcony, expressing to the porter bis doubts 
round the tumbling fountain. The church j as to whether 1 shajl eventually give him 
doors are shut, and the paradise smell of j more than twicq. as much as Ms proper 
incense, that puffs out all day far into the courier’s hire per day. 

street and into the market-place, is gone up I shuffle off my husk, my di^uises, my 
to heaven like an exhaled prayer. The properties, and connitigly slip under the 
sto'ngs of mules no longer trip and clink and green mosquito-curtains, leaving the little 
patter and stumble over the ^ippery trottoir. winged monsters thirsting for my blood out- 
The baud is hushed in the Square of tite side the thin fence, like devUs outside toe 
Constitution, and the fuego (match) boys are walls of Paradise. 

gone to tlmir straw. The fierce Pagan- A great dark curtain of clond lifts up, and 
Iwking herdsmen, with tbeir long pike goads j I am in the fairy region of sleep. Hark! 
and tbeir strange rough sheep-skin jackets; here rises old Seville; and frenn the gilded 
and leather gamasbes are not yet coming > minaret comes the cry of the foUowem of 
into early market. The great pyramids of •• Mohammed, " Come to prayer—come to 
pot-bellied and toad-speckled melons are | prayer! Prayer is better than sleep- 
all eaten or rolled away. The great green prayer is better than sleep! ” * Ploods of 
peppers and the terra-cotta-looking pome- j wliile turbans roll by, in the midst, Yoosoof, 

'. grauHtes are hidden behind those gratings,: surrounded by his l^ck eunuchs, with tbeir 
and so are the chumtos and the prickly golden breastplates. Suddenly, the train 
pear fruit. 1 see no one but a sturdy watch- stops, and from a plbmed litter a sultana, with 
man ; who, with a ulqsr voice, calls out sereuo eyes of the gazelle, hails me. Itoe says— 
(fine) as if it was a cathedral response, and “ Time'to get up, my gentiemens 1 ” 
he were minor canon. I observe he wears a It was Bose. Seven o’clock } Why 1 have 
broad yellow leather balOri^, and has a not been asleep five minutes ! 
sheath on thi spear blade fcom wliich bis — - --- - — 

‘iKrS&w gMU-n™,- bid., 

him look at a man eating irop. I ask him 

what he means by such ostrich-diet, and he Fob years have I sought him. From the 
tells me, pointing to" a dark slim figure days Vhen 1 irtarted in all the hope and 
clinging to the window-bats, that it Is a froihuess of youth, to the pre^t hour, when 
lover liaviug a secret night interview with 1 am sick and feeble with ag&' i have cried 
his Juliet, his Lula, or Lis Katin'ka. He is aloud for 'him until my voice is hoarse and 
etiUug like an angry parrot to the tall broken. I have looked for him, until my 
llmdow-iroDs, pouring his delidous tempo- eyes are bliud with eager watching. hi^e 
'■ilguy insanity through the bars fotobw ear^ listened for his footetep, to find but toe echo 
><^.^rhii£j|gleam of while ia she, and that distant ot that which I instinctively avoid. T have 
gid^ that sounds so pleasantly up the quiet consul^ those who should have been my 
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guideis my philosopiier«, and my friends; but 
their way of life liad wk led them. acroM hia 
path ; their learning and «x|)erience had not 
taught them where to seek him. Black men 
they liad found in nvunbera eenntieaB aa the 
inaects of the air: white men they had f^iTind 
in masses like clouds of dust, m^n whose 
whitened was almost too dazzling for mere 
earthly eyas; but the whity-Srown man was 
more rare to them than the black swan, tiiai 
philosopher’s stone, the eli.rir of life, the 
blue daaUa,tbe lost books of Iht^,orthe site 
of the Garden of Eden. • • 

It is hard to be told, even by the oracular 
voice of recognised authority, that we live 
in a world composed entirely of black fools 
and white geniuses^ of black demons and 
white angels ■, in W'hich the moderate, me* 
diocre, hajipy medium, whity-brown man is 
totally unknown. If we go into kbose 
numerous lesser worlds that exist w’ithiu 
the. greater, there is still the same paro¬ 
chial faculty for imitating the uJhnners and 
echoing tiie dogmas sof the parent state. 
There is the literary world or parish, care- 
iuliy guarded by its appointed beadles, who 
have strict instructions not to admit any 
stranger into the temple if he does not wear 
a dress of unexceptionable whitcncs.s, scinpe 
his feet upon the critical scraper, and wipe, 
them well uimn the ori£icaj mat. Can it he | 
that, during all these countless years and' 
centuries, no whity-brown man ever k&ocked 
at the sacred gate, to bo admitted with 
a welcome, or sent away howling with a 
kick 1 The appointed beadles have never 
seen a man of that peculiar tint; those > 
who have been refused admittance are allj 
jet-black idiots; those who are assembled| 
round the anointed altar, are pure snow-white | 
men of genius. Look, and judge for yourT i 
self. Books, 1 am told (as every man must j 
know who reads them), are of two kinds, and' 
of two kinds only ; those that overflow with 
wit, imagination, humour, patlios, and con¬ 
structive ability; those ^at have neither 
comdructive ability, pathos, humour, imagi- 
natiOD nor wit, and are, moreover, indebted 
to a pripter’s reader for wlhit little grtimma- 
tical correctness they may fortunately possess. 
The first are the aole, inspired prodnstious of 
snow-white geniuses; the second, the feeble 
ravings of mistaken jet-black fools. The 
moderate, senaihle, mediocre, whity-brown 
man, if he exists at all in the literary parish, 
must live in carefully preserved seclusion 
from the public eye; for he never comes for¬ 
ward either to challenge opinion or to 
satisfy curioriity. ■* * 

There is the great and equally well 
guarded parish of art, in which the whity- 
brown man was ^aever known to penetrate. 
The parish of art knows of cmly two produo- 
tion 82 tj|m white man’s delicious masterpiece, 
mill Cll^laok msm’s unsightly daub. Every-; 
thing is either priceless or worthless. Tfaer^j 
is no happy medium. From a Ba&ele we' 


descend to a sign-board; from a sign-board we 
ascend to a Michad Angi^. The oracles have 
spoken, and we are bound to believe. There 
is the pure white man artist^, let him be 
crowned with diamonds. There is the jet- 
black man painter, let him be broken upon 
the wheel. The whity-brown man has made 
no sign. 

Architecture has only two kinds of buiid- 
ing, to show an eager and expectant pubUe. 
The scafl'olding is removed, and the great 
work either stands as a noble palace or a 
mean county jail. The white man has 
had a limited fund to deal with, but has 
raised with it a structure which •combines 
the practical solidity of the Grechin, with the 
spiral lightness of the Gottna The black 
man has squander ed unlimited funds upon a 
miserable abortion ; a patchwork nightmare 
with towering steeples suggestive of a Chris¬ 
tian temple, and porticoes like a combination cA 
gigantic four-post bedsteads: utterly heathen, 
from the soles of their plinths to the crowns 
of their capitals. The wLjty-browu man hss 
sent in neither designtuor tender. 

Sculpture also knows nothing of the 
existence ofi the whity-brown man ; for ho 
neither comes forward to adorn the me¬ 
tropolis, nor to disgrace his country; to 
caricature our greatest heroes in stone, 
nor to hand them down to admiring 
posterity in graceful attitudes of marble. 
The black nmu and the white man are still 
the only visible artists; the first to be 
execrated for his ignorance of the com¬ 
monest anatomy; the second to be wor¬ 
shipped as a worthy wearer of the mantle 
of the great Praxiteles. 

If 1 go into the large and important parish 
of music, I meet with no better sucoesa. 
Black composers are reigning like false 
usurpers, without the power of putting to¬ 
gether two harmonious notes. Discordant 
productions are being scraped upon discordant 
instruments by discordant black executants, 
listened to and applauded by undisoriminat- 
in^ black audiences, wliiie white composers 
are lying neglected in unmerited obscu¬ 
rity. Suddenly the picture is reversed ; the 
whije composer is raised on high ; ovations, 
money, teatimoniald>, decorations, all are too 
small to reward his merits; all executants 
are too black to ^ivl adequate expression to 
his immaculate inspirations. "Bht the whity- 
brown man, whether smger or composer, hw 
i\ever yet been heard of in this parish. 

The great p^sh of the drama is filled 
entirely by black and white. There are 
obscure traditions existing that one or two 
whity-brown men have appeared upon the 
stage in the course of a century-; but the 
evidence is* not to be relied upon. What¬ 
ever may have l)|Beu the original colour of 
the leading artists, they used every means in 
their power to alter we shade; and, rather 
than not be considM^ white, t^oy even con¬ 
sented to ho daubed black. 
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. In the more important parishes of politicst 
trM>, and diplomacy, 1 entirely lose even 
^6 bare tradition of the whity-browu 
man. All politicians, wairibrs,. and dipio-' 
matistsL I am told, are absolutely black, 
«)r absolutely white ; benefactors, or curses to 
their countiy, patriots in exile, or dangerous 
despots in power; bloated place-holders, or 
disinterested guardians of the public weal; 
warriors who have neither courage, prudence, 
nor the faculty of combination; warriors who 
have the faculty of combination in the highest 
degree, who overflow with courage, and 
whose prudence is unequalled : diplomatists 
who are • decorated moths who cut into 
the national finances, or subtle strategists 
who preserve the iiitcre.sts of tlicir be¬ 
loved country from the insidious attacks 
' of rivals and wily monarchs. Nothing be¬ 
tween these two extremes—nothing in the 
shape of a whity-brown man. 

I go into a'law-court and look upon no¬ 
thing but black and white; the plaintiff pure 
and spotless; the d^efendant a villain of the 
deepest dye. If the jury, in their ignorance 
and with their defective vision, fancy they 
see before them a whity-brown defendant, 
and a whity-brown plaintiff, I hear them 
reproved at once by the clear-sighted judge, 
who requests them to declare that they look 
npon nothing but perfect black and perfect 
white. 

Over the convivial dinner-table I hear that 
all men are of the purest white, and have 
been so from their cradles upwards. Here is 
the furnace which purifies the blackest man 
amongst us, at least as long a.s the bottle 
circulates and the chairman is proposing the 
regulation health. Tlie .whity-bro.wn man 
is never seen at these gatherings of the good 
and pure ; the stewards have not invited him; 
the oldest waiter does not know him. What 
am 1 t<i conclude, l)ut that there is no such a 
moderate, medi(jcre, happy medium, rare, 
priceless creature as the whity-brown man 
in any parish ? 

A BACKWOODS-PHEACHEB. 

Is the spring' o4 eighteen hundred jmd 
one, John Page, ono of the powerful orders 
of Backwoods-iVeachers, held a camp-meet¬ 
ing in the Kentucky Mislrict. To this 
meetiug repafreS a lad of sixteen, by name 
Peter Cartwright. Hb was breaking down 
under the weight of unpardoned sins; 
whicli sins were, that he wept into young 
company, rode races, played at cards, and 
daui-ed. He found Ms consolation in that 
excited Methoflist meeting. Suddeuljir, after 

S uch weeping and struggling with the 
□emy of SouU, a divine light*flashed all 
w^nd him, unspeakable joy sprung up in his 
eipul. The leaves on the trees, aud the grass 
tuades on the turf, and indeed cveiythi|Jg 
alM>nt him, seemed eluoueat aud vocal, as if 
they were in very deed singing Hallelujahs 


and heavenly choruses, HU mother **raUed 
the shout,” hU friendaUhonted, he shouted; 
for shouting is a Backwoods Methodist 
exercise and sign; and Peter Cartwright, 
aged sixteeb, was prononnimd soundly eon- 
vertf:% and dedicated for ever to Episcopalian 
Methodisjn. 

Peter took to preaching immediately} and, 
in the following'year, at the ripe age of saven- 
lieeu, received from tlie Methodist Cliurch 
his formal appointment as exhorter of the 
people. * Ther^ were oiily fifteen travelling 
preachers in *the vwhole sect. The first two 
who had boon appointed were James Haw 
and Benjamin Ogden; bat Haw bad gone 
off to O’Kelly’s Republican Methodist Churcji, 
and “ Ogden backslid, quitted preaching, 
kept a groggery, and became wicked, and 
raioed his family to hate the Methodists.” 

I Yet, during a glorious revival of religicn in 
a certain camp-meeting presided oyer by 
our Peter, Ogden got under strong convlo- 
iioii, and pfofessed to Vie reclaimed; so was 
relieensed to preach, aqd went out as an itiue- 
i rant again, " saved by mercy, as all seceders 
I from the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
I be, if saved at all.” 

I They were an uncouth set these preachers; 
and even Cartwright, no exquisite himself, 
was sometimes almost ashamed of his col¬ 
leagues, One prolher Axley came over 
to nim, in Chillieothe, to preach, and they 
both went to Governor Tiflin’s house to 
sup and sleep. Sister Tiffin had a lap- 
dog, and the lap-dog came in to sup with 
' the rest. Brother Axley was helped to the 
i leg of a chicken. Disdaining knife and 
j fork, he took the leg in his fingers, gnawed it 


quite clean, then whistled for the lap- 
dog, and flung the bone to him on the 
carpet. The Governor laughed ; so did Peter; 
but Sister Tiffin frowned and shook her 
head; which helped Peter very much. 
Worse than this though, Brother Axley 
talked about his storaa<m; aud then it took 
all Sister Tiffin’s forced frowns to keep 
governor and preacher in order. When they 
went to bed— 

“ Brother Axleje,” said Peter, “you surely 
are the most uncultivated creature I ever 
saw. Will you never loaru manuera 1” 

Said he : “ What have I done ?” 

“Done!” said Peter; “you gnawed the 
meat off of your chicken, holfling it in your 
fingers; thpn whistled up the dog, and threw 
your tone down on the caipet. More 
than this, you .talked, right at the governor’s 
table, and in. the presence of Sister Tiffin, 
about scalding your stomach with tea aud 
coffee.” 

Axley burst into teais, and said; 

“ Why did you not tell me better 1 I did 
not know any better.” 

Next morning when we awoke, continues 
Peter, he looked up aud sow the pKScofilttf” 
g{ the room all around. 

“ Well,” said he, “ when I go home I will 
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tell my people that I slept ia the goveraor's young ladies took the jerks, and the young 
house, and it was a stone house, too, aitd gentlemen swore they would whip the boy, 
phtstored.” . , * whom they had seen with a bottle which 

Brother Axley had beenraised in a cane had sotuo “truck” in it that gate their 
brake," and had never riept in a stone or sistera the jerks. But Peter scared them by 
plastered house before-^in nothing b%t a brandishing his pep(>ermint bottle, which 
log cabin. ' held the jerks, and which be threatened to 

These itinerant preachers, ignorant enough pour out uf>on them. 'Hie fasitionable 
therneelves, unable to construe a verb or young men witii loaded horsewhips ran 
parse a sentence, “and murdering the kingl away; tile ladies continued jerkin'', and tlte 
English every lick,” had to d^l witl^congre- boy-preacher laughed heartily at his ruse, 
gallons evesi more ignorant,th:^ themselves, Before the year was out, ail four were 
and oRentinies found themselves in uncom- soundly converted, and revived into tlte 
fortable dilemma thereby. A Mr. Lee church. A very large drinking, man, in 


preached to a large congregation on the William Magee’s encampment^ neading a 
necessity of each man’s taking up his cross— party of rowdies, each with a bottle of 
no matter what it was, it must be taken lip and whiskey in his poc'icet, took the jerks, and 
boiTie. Now, in that congregation were a misei'- started to run, but could not,—the jerks 
able little Butclimsn and his brawny wife, a were too powerful: be then started to drink, 
vixen and a notorious scold, who left poor but couhl not get the bottle to his mouth, 
Mynheer no peace in his life, 'fiie discourse though lie tried very har^ ; at last, in 
touched theia,tl)e “ great decp.of»thelr hearts one of his jerks, ho broke his bottle against 
was broken up,” aud they loft tlie camp a tree, and then lie fell to swearing awfully, 
deteriiuned to bear their respective crosses In the midst of all tiiis bkisphcmy, he fetched 
as best tiiey might. Mr. Ijee, riding home- a very violent jerk*, broke his neck, aud 
wards, overiook a small man staggering died, 

under a huge, heavy woman, who sat perched Peter is’famous for his spiritual excita- 
iipon his back. It was the Dutchman, carry- tious. Wlieuever he holds a camp-meeting, 
ing his wife ; and, on Mr. Lee asking if tiie j the mighty deeps of wicked hearts are 
woman were lame, and>what was the matter,' broken up. There ia an awful shaking 
and why did, he carry her, the little man' among tlie dry bones; sinners fail right and 
groaned ont; “Dish woman ia de greatest left by hundreds;like men slain in mighty 
cross I have in de whole world, and I take battle, 'i'liere are sluieka and cries ami 
her up aud icire her, as you told os.” The groans, and powerful struggles with the Evil ^ 
story ends hy the wife being cured of her One; and then there are shouts and 
scolding, and the Dutchman getting clear of; cries of victory, and CDUvortcd slifners nish 
his cross, of bis repeating his experience at | leaping and bkippiag over the encampment, 
every love-feast he attended, and of it being crying out they are saved ! tlicy' are saved j 
evident to the whole world, that “ God could They are then held to bo soundly converted; 
and did oouvert poor ignorant Dutch people,” .for Peter tliink.s Lhut when once they are 
whidi Peter seems to think a fact iiifitiuelyj “ happy, shouting Chrisiians,” “shining, 
note-worthy, as demonstrating the exercise, shouting (Christians,” they are all rightfor, 
of a special act of mercy, and an unusual no one with a devil can shout, unless, indeed, 
manifestation of divine condescension. he be a B.^itist or an Ariau, or anything 

It was in the revival which our boy- but an Episcoiialum Methodist; and then 
preacher was mainly instrumental in effect- ho shouts because the devil is iu him, 
lUg, tliat the “jerks" broke out. He calls Peter’s theory is, that all men who have no 
it a new exercise, overwl^plming in its eflfcots' good religion are possessed—bodily or abso- 
011 the minds and bodies of the people. No'lately possessed; and converaiou, therefore, 
matter whether they were saints or sinners, j means exorcism. ^He has some wonderful 
they would be taken under a warm sung or ^ stories of the.se exorcising conversions. One 
sermon, and seized with a convulsive jerking' was the couquerii^ of a “ devil as big as an 
all over, which they could not resist; for the! alligator,” in a* woman, wlip jvas a violent 
moi-e they resisted tlio more they jerked.'opposer of religion; though the wife of a 
More than five hundred people would be. preacher. “ She would not fix her husband’s 
jerking at once. Prouf^ young ladies and;•clothes to go out to preach,” aud would not 
gentlemen, dressed in silks,- jewellery, and allow grace or prayers to be said in the 
prunella from top to toe, would ta^e the house. When he attempted to pray, she 
jerks. At the fii-st jerk you would see their J would War about, upsetting chairs and 
fine bonnets, caps, and combs fiy, while their | tables : and if nothing else would stop him, 
long, loose hair would crack like a w«g- she would ;piiig a cat into his face, which ouo 
goner’s whip. Two fine-dressed young Indies,! may suppose was not very eouducive to 
attended by their two brothera'with loaded' spiritual ooncem ration. Peter undertook 
..JiASiaudtips, came to a camp-meetibg to hear I her. He went to the house of the afflicted 
the Kentucky bo*y. The Kentucky hoy, being! preacher ode evening, intending to sleep 
out of sorts, had a phial of peppermint, there. After Supper, said the afflicted 
which he drank before the coDgregatio)u The i preacher, very kiuuly: “ Come, wife, stop 
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affairs, and let i» liKve praj^ers.*’! w«t to tbe tent of tbs roaring major) srbom 
.'fllM boiled over, saying, “ I will have ncme of be foand grovelling among the straw, “ pray- 
lour praying aboat me." Qnr Peter then jing away at a mighty rate.” I^ter pra^ 
began expc^ulatiug very mildly, and trying; too, add called on others to pray,, so at fast 
to "reason with her. But she answered him the major got relief, and prorasea ohmfort in 
only with bad langna^e. He tlien pat on a beiliSviDg. At least a legion df veity dirty 
stern countenance, and said: little devils were cast ont of him. 

Madam, if you were a wife of mine, I Another gentleman was nneasy at the ex* 
would break you of your bad ways, or I treme affection of his wife and daughters for 
would break your neck.” * * "Cartwright, who had converted them, and to 

Tliis called forth another volley, “almost whom,^by his pwm i^owing, they werepro- 
beyond human endurance,” says Peter, whose found ly and^ da^erously attashed- Cart* 
patience was wbrn threadbare. | wright at once says the man is possessed and 

“Now,” said he, to her, “if you do not be must be converted. At, a camp meeting 
still, and behave yourself, 1 ’ll jmt yon out of whei-e he went with his wife and daughter, 
doors.” ' , to watch them somewhat more narrowly than 

At this she clenched her hst, and swore usual, the pro^aoune of his conversion is 
she was one half alligator, and the other aivanged. “ You must j>ray hard," says 
snapping turtle, and it would take a better Peter to the daughter, who had warned him 
man than he to put her out. So Peter of her father’s angry surveillance, “ and the 
caught her by^the arm, swung her*round in work will be dhne. It is not the Md big 
a circle, brotight her up to the door, au<l devil that js in your father; it must hst a 
shoved her out. She jumped up, tore her .little w'eaklv, sickly devil that has taken 
hair, and foamed ; fnd such swearing as she possession of him, and I do not think it will 
uttered was seldom equalled, and never sur- j be a hard job to cast him out. Now if God 
])assed. Determined to conquer or die in takes hold of youn father and shakes him 
this attempt at exorcism, Peter Began to sing over hell a little while, and he smells brim- 
a spiritual song as loudly as he could, to stone right strong, if there was a shipload of 
drowm her cries in the yard. Tbe little tliese little sickly devils in him they would 
children, four or five in number, crawled be driven out of him-juat os easy as a tornado 
under the bed, scared to death, poor little would drive the regiments of musquitosirom 
things ; what the alHicted husband was al)ont around and about those stagnant ponds in 
we are not told. Still the tumult wont on: the country,” Seeing him so confident, the 
_ the iialf-alligator, half snapping turtle, raging, daughter wept and raised the shout in anti- 
’ roaring, screaming, foaming, in the yard: 1 ei[)ation. Peter succeeded. On Sunday 
Peter, within, shouting out his hymn ut the | night, when a tremendous power fett on the 
top of his thundering voice. In a short time: congregation, and the rowdies were struck 
the woman, having foamed out all her fury,! down by dozens on the right and left, that 
knocked at the door, saying^ meekly, “ Mr.; special persecutor, the over anxious father 
Cartw'right, please let me in.” He opened aud suspicious husband, fell suddenly, as if 
the door, aud she entered, b.athed in perspira- a rifle ball had been shot through his heart; 
tion, pale as death, and quiet as a lamb. being powerless, and cramped all over until 
“ O ! ” she said, as she sat down by the sunrise, when he began to come to. With a 
fire, “ wh.at a foul 1 am ! ” j smile on his countenance he then sprang up 

" Yes,” answers Peter, “ about one of the | and bounded all over the camp ground with 
biggest fools 1 ever saw in all my life. And j swelling shouts of glory ana oratory that 
now, you ’ll have to repent of all this, or you; seemed to shake the encampment. The 
must go to the devil at last.” j daughter went skifpjing aud leaping to Peter, 

So they Itad prayers, and the cat was not crying out that those mean and siwy little 
in request; and^ i& les^ than six months j devils were cast oat of her father, rad they 
.after this frolic with the devil,” the woman all went* home, and for days did little but 
was soundly converterl, aiid Ijved and died a sing, and shout, and pray, 
shouting vehemefit CSiristian. At a camp meeting, where*large luimber 

Another exorcism was wrought on the'of Arians attended, tliere was wl^essle ex* 
person of a certain Major, who Wiis suddenly' otcism—quite after Peter’s own heart. An 
seized and grievously tormented, because he. Ariau must of nece^ity be possessed, aeoord- 
ba i resented an impertinence ofPeter towards iiig to our bickwood^preacher j it is the 
his sou. He was sqized on the camping inevitable logic^ of the situation ; so that when 
grouti l, in the middle of the night.* lie was many attending that camp meeting recanted, 
in an agony, and roared and prayed so as to it was because the legions that had distracted 
heard all over the camp. Hi? wife 80 t)t them for years were cast out, and they came 
.uiess^e^s to Peter full of entreaty ; but Peter to their right minds. 

w^j^J Pxorable. He sent back word only: In that meeting the crowd fell by hundreds; 
■^'aWe Lord increase his pains' for he has mourners'were grovelling qn the 
^jfegions of evil spirits in him, and it will be* every direction; the cries of the pemtents 
fPlpog time before they are all cast out.” How* aud the shouts of those who liad got religion 
■ii^er, when he thought the time was come, be went up without iutermission night and day ; 
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and “it vas remarked by man^ that it oeeaiei) bre^ William raiaed lli^ Mdneiat’of 
the easieat thioj; for riunera to get region after etmggUng hard all aad Liateiu eC 
h«re of a&j plaoe or time they ever eaAv.*’ gaining a neekiace of fr^ Gari^rig^t' eo;* 
TovhkilL Peter's misvirer was, thal^it was pelled a demon. A lady,, the mother of two 
plain to him that'fhe Xiird had given march- young daughters, who had beain 'Oanght by 
ing orders to the legions of little Arian i^eviLs these very questionable camp^xeitemeats, 
to the lake, as He had dime to the swine in he takes by her feet, as she is mtting in the 
the days of old,, and when these Vere cast preaching-tent, silly kicking her daughters 
ont it was quite easy to come to their right shrieking and foaming at the altar. Ci^bing 
minds. But in one woman a sly little devil the ofi^nding foot, in the very act of another 
atill lingered among the folds and arteries ol gentle kick, Cartwright flings-the mother 
her heart: and Peter and his prayermates j back among the benches. And “ being a 
had much trouble to disloj^ga^him. Iiuieed: large, heavy woman, she ba^ a considerable 
the fiend bafiled the preacher, although he trouble to right herself .^ain.” Another 
struggled and wjrestled so that the very mother he struggles with, and pnta,bodiIy out 
heavens seemed to bend down. It was only > of the tent, for the same reasou^namely, her 
after a fit of insanity, and a vision, that the i interfering to prevent her tfciughters being 
evil spirit was runted ; and the poor excited: led away by the religious mania which Peter 
bewildered creature lived and died a shiver-j was so* successful in inducing. In this 
ing, shouting Christian. A New Light lady j instance the mother was victorions. She 
was not so amenable. She would attend the /escued her daughters, and married them to 
Metliodist meetings^ not to believe but to sober men of their own clwirch, whereby 
oontrovert. Peter ordered her out. She re- they were lost for ever, says Peter. Two 
fused to go ; but, instead, sprung to her feet, young sisters, TTniveraalist^ came to a Eevi-^ 
and began to shout and clSp her hands, val from curiosity, not conviction. One sister 
Peter allowed no shouting excepting among was attacked with Che Methodist form of 
his own people. He saw a scuffle was to grace, and, qn the mourners’ bench inside the 
take place between him and the New Light altar, gave way to her excitement. The sister 
lady, BO stooped down, gathered her up in was annoyed, as well she taighl be, and 
his right arm, with his left tore her hand declared that she would have her ont of 
away from the clieek of "the door, and set her that disgracefol place. Peter opposed, and 
down outside. When put down she began to the young lady slapped his face. This was 
jump and shout, crying, “You can’t shut me j too much for our Boanerges. He caught 
ont of heaven!” “Be still,” says Peter her rudely by the shouhlers, and shoved 
sternly, “yon are not happy at all. You' her through the assaerably to the door, calling 
only shout because you are mad, and the out, “ Gentlemen, please open the door, the 
devil is in you.” When she ceased shouting, devil in this Universalist lady has got fight- 
be said very coolly, “I knew you were not inghot, and I want to set her outside to oooL” 
happy, for if God bad made you happy I She was no sooner handed out, than her 
could not have stopped it; but as it was the sister at the altar rose and gave them a 
devil in yon, I soon stopped his shouting. ” ; heavenly sliout, then another and another, 

Peter does all sorts of strange wild things till five in rapid 8UCce.93ion raised the shout, 
among his penitents and rowdies. One young It ran like electricity through the congrega- 
man with a mighty, bushy “reached ” head of tion, some weeping and shrieking for fear ; 
hair. (What is a roached head of hair 1) He others yelling and shouting for joy. This was 
punishes for sitting among the women by called a glorious meeting, 
having this said hair cut off. Meeting the | At an inn, where Peter puts up for the 
preacher immediately after, he said, “ Pale, night, there, is a party going forward and a 
as a clothand, taking off his hat, “ Sec | dance. A beautiful, ruddy young lady walks 
here, Mr. Cartwright, what them rowdies j up to him, sitting in the comer, dropped 
have been and done ! ” ,,, him a hbudsome jpuitsly, and pleasantly, 

Mr. Cartwright, who had ordered the with winning smiles, invited him out to 
shearing, had “ very hard work to keep down take a dance, vtith her. He rose as 
his risibilities but he told him to hold his gracefully as he could, with juiuiy emotions, 
tongue and bo quiet; and soon the roach- Grasping her right hai^d with his, while she 
headed youth left the encampment. Another leaned on his left arm, he walked on the 
revilw, who has come tp the'altar with a floor, when suddenly he fell down on his 
siring of frogs, strung as a necklace on a knees, praying With the power of soul and 
bit of hickory-bark, which Ijfe inteudqd to body that he could caramand. The young 
slip over Peter’e head, is converted at the j lady tried \o get loose, but presently she, too, 
very moment of the outrage. While Cart- j fell on her knees. Some of the company * 
wright was at the altar labouring with the kneeled, some stood, «eome wept some 
mourners, William came up, leaning on the screamed. The black fiddler ran off into the 
pall. The preacher kept his eye on him, when* kitchen, crying, “Lord a mnssy, what de 
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•flwddflNi^he leapqd over into the altar and! matter, whatss dat mean 1 ” The young My 
fell at full length, roaring like a bnll in a net was now in the trae Methodist state, writh- 
and crying aloud for mercy. Just about day-1 ing on the floor, crying aloud for mercy. 
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Peter piled np the excitement. He aangand 
prajea all nigl^i end, l>efore morning, about 
fifteen oonrerts had profeased religion. This 
was the beginning of an enthusiastic Berival 
in th.at part of the country. 

Peter was no respecter of persons. In¬ 
tolerant and insolent, be was, at the least 
consistent, and the same to all, as he proved 
himself to General Jackson, when he had the 
chance. Preaching one evening in a brother 
Methodist’s church,who should come in bntthe 
General. He walked np the aisle to the middle 
post, where he Mood, leaning very gracefully, 
for want of a seat. Brother Bfac, the preacher 
of the olnirch, pulled Cartwright’s coat-tails, 
whispering, I' General Jackson has come in. 
General Jacksi,n has come in.” “1 felt a 
flash of indignation rnn all over me like aii 
e<ectric shock,”says Peter, "and lacing about 
to my congregation, and purposely speaking 
out audibly, I said, Who is General Jackson ! 
If he don’t get his soul converted God will 
damn liim as quick as he would a Guinea 
negro! ” 

"The preacher tticked his head down, 
squatted low, and woukl no doubt hove been 
thankful for leave of absencebut the con¬ 
gregation and the General, too, laughed right 
out, and the next day Geiientl Jackson, 
thanked the tough backwoods-preaclier and 
shook him by the hand. All fluery, too, he 
hates. To one man with a x-ulllud shirt he 
calls out, that it was no doubt borrowed. To 
a Doctor Biiscour, playing with his seals, 
Brother Axley, the hero of Governor Tifiins’s 
supixer, stopping suddenly in his sermon, 
says, "Put np that chain, and quit playing 
with those seals, and hear the word of the 
Lord.” The claret rushed to tlie surface of his 
profile. . • 

A Jady, very flisbionably dressed, he 
preached into Methodism and hysterics. 
Anxious to join the next day’s excited love- 
feast, she was troubled about her fashionable 
attire. So she sat up all night altering and 
fixing tlio plainest gown she had, that she 
might go to the love-feast in the clothing 
aaitable to a Methodist. At the Icve-feast she 
rose, mve her experience, .‘uid told of all the 
trouble she ha^tak^in to fix hersqlf a dress 
proper for the' occasion. ^ Site was a glorious 
Christian. Two young ladles, going tlirough 
the same process of shrieking, struggling, 
wailing, and"**Ultimate trinmfdi, shouting 
necessary for conversion, took off all their 
chains, langs, eamugs, &c., and handed them 
to the preacher, saying, “ Wi^have no more 
use for these idols."’ 

A gentleman with ^ rnfSed shiH and an 
jnUfakened conscience could not get to the 
•boutiug part. It seemed as if there was 
he wouhl^ot give up.' Suddenly 
■jt^ened ids shirt, tore ojf his ruffles, and 
U^jthem down in the strawj, and in less 


than two minntes he was converted, and, 
spidugiug to his feet, shouted with the rest. 

Peter has a grim sense ot hUmow, ^ When 
any vdio have been very yioieiit ^aiast 
the Methodist church and " exeroines,'^ as 
thei£ fits and feelings are called, are them¬ 
selves overtaken, tlie preacher never fails to 
task thefii with all kinds of sarcasm and 
contempt. * 

p We have no room for further anecdotes, 
though we have left behind os many as we 
have selected, c But the curious, who would 
read the bJ»ok«, for tliemaelves, may find 
them all in The Backxyoods-Preacher; or, 
Peter Gartwrmht’s autobiegraphy, just pub¬ 
lished in London. It is a most interesting 
worlv; the life of an earnest, racy, impudent, 
ranting, but perfectly sincere, Methodist 
itinerant preacher. Full of the richc.M 
ATnericanisni, and quaintest anecdotes, it 
gives the details of a religious phase of 
society almost unknown in England. OtOnp- 
meeiiDg.s and revivals, with their hundreds 
of men and women falling here and there, 
like men slain in mighty battle ; screaming, 
slirieking, crying, writhing on the gronnd, 
dishevelled and disordered—the blazing pine- 
torches flashing iqxin them, wild and excited 
as the Curybantes of old—then, when the 
moniiug sun rises over them, shouts and 
songs of victory sw'elling up to heaven, and 
frantic ruslungs Aver the eneaiuping-ground, 
and frenzied calls to all to come and witness 
t he power of the Lord on their souls—this 
is the kind of religious life to which the 
preacher introduces us, and which is the onl^ 
kind he knows or resiiects. Anythidgelse is 
tame ; nay, it is not religion at all. But, in 
spite of his extravagance and coarseness, the 
preacher’s figure is a noble one, ns he moves 
through that wild backwoods life. Bagged 
and in earnest:, ho shrinks from no peril, and 
he flatters no sensibilities: his heart is in 
his work, and he does liis work faithfully, 
tlu-ough every trial, and against all opimst- 
tioo. And if his words are broader, and his 
deeds rougher than any of which we know, 
here, in silken-shod Europe, we must remem¬ 
ber the condition cf the society in Which he 
lived, and the materiid on wh'ich he tvwught; 
and if ive cannot love him for his meek¬ 
ness, nor admire him for his refinement, at 
least we must honour him fw. his trath, and 
respect him for his zeal. ’ . 
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EAILWA'Y NIGHTMARES. 

Some men are born to be madmen; some 
to be idiots ; and some to be liau^red ; but I 
was born to bo a shareliolder. Some men' 
spend iJioir money like noblemen and | 
princes ; some lose it at the gaming-table ;; 
some on the turf; some hide it in g.ar-j 
dens, in wells, in brick walk, .and die, 1 
forgetting to reveal their secret; but my' 
property is securely sunk for the benefit of; 
my country in the Direct Burygold, and \ 
the Gre.it Deadlock Railways.* While, on 
one hand, 1 am lowered to the condition 
of a beggar; on the other, I am elev.ated 
to the rank of a patriot. What I have 
done would, in the "Sneient days, have, 
earned me a statue; buf now, under un-1 
heroic forms of business, it is silently tR;f‘e[)ted | 
as a matter of course. If 1 had sunk my 
Tirojierty in endowing a hospital, I might 
have secured the immortality of a tablet, and 
the gratitude of a committee; but my pro¬ 
digal generosity has only taken the form of, 
an investment. I sign a deed of settlement,' 
pocket my liability, see my name recorded | 
in a ledger of shnrehoUlei's—and tliat is all. I 

Having no faith in reformers, I have joined j 
no Committee of Investigation ; 1 have sub- j 
scribed to no society for improving our! 
prospects. 1 have quietly accepted my posi- i 
tion .os a melancholy and accom]>lished fact. 

1 have sold my withered shai-es for the trifle 
they would fetch ; and, having no family or 
kindred depending upon«me for support, 1 
have taken to opiuni-eatiug. 

1 am surprised that I never tuvned my 
attention to this agrefeable investment before. 
Like my former ventures, it pays me no 
dividends, except in dreams; but then those! 
dreams are of the most varied and amusing' 
kind, lliey come to me without efibrt; 
they cry to me for no food; they make no 
calls. ’When they leave me, I feel no regret; 
for I know that a few penqp will, at any 
time, call them back. Beggar as 1 am, I 
recline in all the state of kings, with no pain¬ 
ful memories of yesterday; no care for to-day; 
no thought for to-morrow. Relieved fromj 
the dull cheeks and surroundings,of active 
■ Taney ruus riot in a shaqowy world, 

where all distinctions are reversed ; and | 
* Sos page SiGS of Uie proeeut vulomo. \ 


those things that were once ray sorrow and 
my dread, h.ave now become ‘my pleasure 
and my toys. • 

The long, silent panorama of the Direct 
Burygold Railway passes before me : the 
whole line in Ch.aucery ; choked and stifToned 
iiy the icy, relcjitless hand of legal death. 
The Burygold station, once so full of life, is 
now an echoing, deserted cavern ; its crystal 
roof is an arch of broken gla.ss ; its rails are 
t!)rn away; its roon^ a^d offices are empty, 
or boarded up; and its walls are defaced 
with old ghastly time-hilb, the mocking 
records of its former wealth and activity. 
The long refreshracut-corriclor is dusty and 
hare; its fixtures are rudely torn from the 
walls, its floor is strewn with remnants of 
placards and broken china; and nothing 
living is now left, except a wild, half-famished 
cat, ravenously gnawing a bone as smooth as 


Passing out of this ruined station to the 
open line, 1 timl no signs of traffic. Car¬ 
riages are not to be seen, and the rails in 
places have been, torn up by the roots. 
Rank grass has spread across the once 
busy way, and sheep are calmly browsing, 
with no fear of coming danger. Breaking 
througli a uairow cutting between two lofty 
hills, whose p.a.s8|age, once open and bare, is 
now grown over with underwood and bram- 
ble.s, I emerge into a broad amphitheatre 
of huidscape, saddened with ruins, like’ the 
plains of ancient Greece. Standing at the 
(flctreme verge, upon tho ragged edge of 
what wa^ once a smt^oth, lofty, carving 
viaduct, I gaze dovsu far below into a wind¬ 
ing Btre.am, whose course is broken and 
turned by the* fifllgn arches which once 
spanned the bro.ad, deep valHilJf. Large iron 
girdeiis, s})reading masses of brick wo A, and 
blocks of heavy masonry, lie helplessly in 
(he clear, glassy stream. In tho distance 
another ragged edge of tall, narrow, broken 
arches, istiue from a ^3loft in the opposite 
mountain. The blue, misty hills close in 
the scene on every side; and tdie solemn 
stillness of'undisturbed nature reigus over 
all.. Struggling (jiown the steep*sides of this 
chasm, I pic^ my way, across the ruins, to 
the divided limb of the railway on the 
further side. Here I turn for one final look at 
the silent valley, and then pursue my course. 
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The first sign of life which I meet on the I “When I ran away with ’er,” he continues, 
rained line is a small side-station, once bright,' “acos they wanted to sell ’er in n sale, more 
clean, and neiH, but now damp and mouldy, than twenty year ago, -she was yonng an’ 
Seeing smcdce ascend from the short chimney ’anson^jS. Look at ’cr now! " 
of this hut, 1 look throogh the window, and “Exactly,” I letarn, thinking he alludes 
find an old woman in dirty rags crouching to some romantic elopement, 
over a w’ood fire, foimied of parts of the “ i took ’er hout o’ the station at night,” 
building, rocking her bent body to and fro, he resui&es, “afore the brokers ’ad put ’er 
and chanting a low wail. Before 1 can retire in the hinventory ; got hup ’er steam, an’ 
from the window, a dwarfed boy, whose huge bowled ’er here, when she Last her bilor, an’ 

I head, with a loi^g pale oval face and large 'sent nie flyiu’ into the ditch,—a ci'ipple for 

i watery eyes, forms one half of his withered life." „ , 

I body, rushes to the door of the hut, and Close to tiiis^spot is the entrance of a 
! draws the attention of the woman to ray pre-' long tunnel, the mouth of which is covered 
i sence by uncouth gestures, and a wild, bah- i with a dense cobweb, *wiio8e threads are 
I bling noiae.j The wommi I’ises miickly, ami 11 thicker tlian stout twine. In the centre of 
j see from her eyes and manner, that her mind this cobweb are several huge, overgrown 
{ has sunk under the pressure of some heavy I spiders. 

j afilieiion. Something tells me they ai-ej “Is there no passage through this place?" j 

j mother and son, and snfierers by the ruin I a-<k of the old engine-driver. | 

I which is before us, and bchiml us, and around'' “ What, the haunted tunnel ? ” he an- j 

i us. A vague notion enters tlii'ir minds that i swers, with horror and astoni.shment. “No 
I liave either come to molest them, or that 1 man's dure^l to go through that for twenty 
am a member of that class whicli has been‘year!” 

the cause of all their misfortunes. Their I Curiosity prompts me to advance nearer the 
I actions become grailu&lly more sfrantic andjgi-eat cobweb, and look through its open 
! Loslile ; and their a.spect is at once m) melau-1 sp.aces into the dark cavern beyond, rcrlmpa 
I cboly and so hideous, that T fairly turn ‘ the words of the old engine-driver liave acted 
I away, and run along the line. Tiicy do not upon my excited imagination ; but 1 think 
l' attempt to follow nie ; but their voices, • I see the outlines^of snioke-colouml human 
;i which at first were raised in triumph at ray j monsters, who coit. round each other, and 
flight, become by degrees fainter and faini er,' seem hungry for prey. There is nothuig 
until at bst they are lost iu the distance at 1 tierce .and active about their aavagery, 

I wliicli I leave them behind. | but it has that dreamy, listless, quiet, &ue- 

; Passing along the line, and under many crushing appearance of destructive power, 

I broken arches, I come to more life, of a much so feanul to contemplate in bears, and 
! more agreeable character. BeiieHth a lofty j certain monsters of the deep. Perhaps 1 
j iron briilge, which spans the once busy Bury-1 am gazing uxion the spirits of departed 
gold IlaiTway, I find a group of healthy directors. 

I country children playing 'on yi awing, formed licclining to go through this passage of 
of ropes tied firmly iu the 0 [>en spaces be- horrors, 1 ascend the sides of the cutting; 

(I tweefi the girders. Other country children atid, leaving the aged engine-driver mouniing 
i look down from the roadway on the top of over the shattered remains of his Venus, I 
;i the arch, and drop small pebbles upon thejiias.s along the roads on the top of the 
heads of the children beneath ; aiming esjic-1 haunted tunnel, and d^eud upon the line, 
cially at tlie child in the swing, as the j once more, at the other side. 

/ zuotfou of the ropes sends him beyond the. Here I again come upon life of a more 
I shelter of the arch. Sometimes^those above ' genial kind. Squatters have taken posses- 
I raise a mocking cry of danger from a coming sion of many sii^-atations. Some stations 
j train, which i* received with sltouts of mer-, that 1 pass are more neatly kept than others, 

,| riment below, * * I showinc the different character of the tenants. 

1 proceed a little funher, when I come Some .vc <{aite unoccupied; and one is in 
i upon the broken part:^ of an old rotten < the temporary po.saeBsiou of a band of travel- 
j locomotive eagiiie, lyii^ half-embedded in a ling showmen, whose caravans of wild boaste 
side embankment, boiler has been' and curiosities are placed across the line, 

j half-eaten away. Bate have made it their; Pursuing the same route for some hours— 

home. While I am gazing at this picture, i always with the smue prosjiect on either side 

an old man in mean clothing;, leaning on a | —>1 pass under rotten bridges, and through 
' crutch, has joined ipe by climbing up the; groiyw of women and children assembled in 

j embankment on the other side. * j tlie centre of the line, until, at last, day 

“Ah! ” he says, with a deep, heavy sigh, i dwindles into twilight, aud twilight gives 
•WtSaus isn’t what she was wjien you an’ j place to a cold, dear sky, and a large, moon, 
was youBgtf, mate ? ” {l come, after some time, to a deep cutting 

.>‘-?^“No, indeed,” 1 reply, cautiously, not through a lofty, wood^ hill, the sides 
knewing wlmt he refers to, and judguig him of which'are rendered more gloomydi)ujljMll«.iu 
to be another maniac victim of the surround- overhanguig ^I'-trees. Winding along tbU 
ingvailway rain. narrow, artificial valley for a oonsidorable 
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distance, 1 arriv« at a sharp curve ronnd a 
bend of the hill, and see an exhibition almost 
aa strange as any 1 have yet met with upon 
the line. In the centre of the valley, be¬ 
tween the rails, there is a blazing w)od fire, 
over which is suspended an enormous gipsy- 
liettle. Numbers of men in strange, Itable- 
looking dresses, are seated on eachiside of the 
Talley ; many of them drinking, and nearly all 
«f them smoking. In the distance, beyond 
the fire, are several fonr-horse stage-coachss, 
fully horsed, harnessed, and appointed; and, 
round the fire, dancing wi!d|y wilh joined 
h-ands to the rough music*of Ibme half-dozen 
Kent bugles, played by old, half-resuscitated 
etage-coach guards, are some dozen aged 
stuge-ooaciimen, dressed in the familiar garb 
of former daj's. 1 sec the meaning of this 
unusual festival at a glance. It is a mid 
night picnic from some adjacent country- 
town, met to triumph over the fall, and to 
dance over the ruins, of a paralysed railw.ij'. 
While I am gazing at the sitoct^ule, a number 
of fresh roysteiers, coming up from behind, 
sweep me into the middle of Ibo dancing, 
drinking, shouting group, and J am imme¬ 
diately questioned as to ray sudden and un¬ 
invited appearance. Almost before I have 
oousidereu my reply, the fact of my being a 
ruined shareholder making the raelaucbuly 
pilgrimage of my sunken property, seems to 
strike the whole compiiny as if by ius]>irft- 
tiou, and 1 am welcomed with tht; loudest 
mocking laughter, and the heaviest slaps on 
the back that the boisterous villager arc 
capable of administering. One dozen of men 
ask me in sarcastic chorus what has become 
of my “ foine carriges wliile another dozen 
ask me, also in chorus, where my "sixty 
mode a-hour be now ? ” 

It is the morning of the second day wh^ 
I reach the grand London terminus; ndW 
grand no longer, but showing its decay even 
more glaringly than the rest of the line. 1U 
interior is vast, naked, and deserted, and its 
ext'-rior has long been given up to the mercy 
of the bill-stickers. Its classical portico is a 
mass of unsightly blistered jilacards ; its 
courtyard is silent and ^ntroddeu, except by 
the footsteps of a few old servants of the 
company, who yet live in the hope of seeing 
the old busy days revived. * 

Turning my back upon the sad remains of 
the Direct Bnrygold Railway, 1 proceed at 
once to tlie rival Great Deadlock line, whicli 
hua now been taken under the permanent 
management of Government.' Here at least* 
is life, if toot activity; and the great terminus 
looks very different to whaff it did when it 
was simply a public joint-stSck undertaking. 
The familiar policemen and guards are all 
gone, and, iii Uheir places, are many fat 
porters in leathern chairs, and messengers 
m rather gaudy liveries. The chief booking 
dhee all bustle and energy, is bow as calm 
and full of dimity as a rich Claphani cou- 
ventiele. Its hours are short, and strictly' 


adhered to, espemally as xttgfttds the dosiiig. 
While its work is oecreased two-tfairdi^ its 
clerks are increased one-hal^ and are dressed 
in a much more elegant and correct manner 
than they were dnring the days of its joint- 
stock existence. Literatare is now mcne 
generally patroniiied ; and the leading news¬ 
papers and periodicals are not only tucen in, 
but diligently read during three-fourths of 
the short businass hours. 

The forms of application for tickets are 
much more elaborate than the old mde 
method of simply paying your money, ob¬ 
taining a voucher, stamped iustantaneoudy, 
and walking away. Every man who wishes 
to go to Burygold, or any intermediate 
station, must apply for a pr^ntdd form ; sucht 
apiJication to be countersigned by at least 
one respectable housekeeper. The form has 
then to be filled up according to certain ample 
printed directions, which occupy about a folio 
page and a lialf. The man who wishes to go 
by rail to Burygold, or any intermediate 
station, must state his age; must say 
whether he is a Dissegter or a Church of 
England man; mast state whether he is 
a liousekceper or a lodger; if the first, how 
long lie hds been one ; if the second, of what 
degree; must state whether he has been 
vaccinated ; whether he has had tlie measles; 
whether he has any tendency to lunacy, or 
vrhetiier his parents have ever exhibited that 
tendency; must say whether he has ever been' 
to Burygold, or to any intermediate station, 
bo Tore, and if so, how many times, and upon 
what dates, and upon what business; must 
state what is his present object in going to 
Burygold, and how long he is likely to stay; 
imist state the exact weight of luggage ne 
intends to take, sCud what the nature ami con¬ 
tents of such luggage may be; must state the 
nsmber of his lamily (if any), and Uie ages 
of his wife and children respectively; and 
mu.st send this return in, accompanied by a 
letter of application, written upon folio fools- 
ca]i with a margin, aud addressed to the Right 
Honorable the Duke of Stokers, Governor- 
General of the Great Royal Deadlock Rtdl- 
way. HaVing allowed three cl«ir days, for 
verification aud inquiries, the passenger may 
attend at the chief oUkc of tlie Great Rental 
Deadlock Railwa^, between the hoars of one 
and three, p.m., a|id receive his tiiiket apon 
payment of tlie fare authgjjsed by Act of 
Parliament If there be any informality in 
bis return, he is sent* back by the unfliueming 
clerks, lie has to go through the same 
form over again, and to wait another three 
clear days, Wore again applies for a 
ticket • 

With much exertion, the Government 
managen^of the Great Royal Deadlock Rail¬ 
way are enabled to start tw^ trains dnring 
their workiug-day, at an annual cost to the 
country, ofsanout e%ht Uroasand pounds per 
mile. 

A number qf grants and privileges have 
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bwn made to many members of the 
goTemiug class, who now hold positions, and 
reside upon the line. There are tlie Grand 
Banger, the Deputy Grand Banger, the 
Secretory to the Deputy Grand Banger; the 
Lord Marshal, the under Marshal; the Lord 
Steward of the Coke and Coal Department, 
the Deputy Lord Steward; the Grease Mas¬ 
ter, Deputy Grease Master, and the Keeper 
of the Oil Cans. These ofScers have the 
privilege (besides gmnts of land upon the 
line) of running social trains for themselves 
and friends, wjtbout any formal notice to 
his Grace the Governor-General. This 
privilege bos at present been sparingly 
used, and^np particular accident has sprung 
from it, except «he smashing of a ploughman 
%ho was crossing the line, and the running, 
on one occasion, through the end wall of the 
London terminus, into the middle of the 
public road. 

The Civil Service Staff of the Great Eoj'al 
Deadlock Railway is the pride and glory of 
the country. Compare it now, for efficiency 
and completeness imder Government sui>cr- 
intendeuce, with what it was in the il.ays Of 
the late bankrupt Joint-Stocl;; Company. 
Every man who entei's upon even such 
humble positions as stoker, ticket-taker, or 
porter, must be able to tell the names of the 
Kings and Qiieeiw of England, give a scien¬ 
tific analysis of coal (including the chemistry 
Of coke), and of the theory of combustion, 
and must show some respectable knowledge 
of conic sections, trigonometry, and the use 
of the theodolite. The principal appoint¬ 
ments are numerous, varied, and complete. 
There are fourteen Gentlemen Ushers of 
the Great Board Boom, and one Assistant 
Usher; eight Grooms of the General Mana¬ 
ger’s Office, and one Assistant Groom ; four¬ 
teen Pages of the Locomotive Department, 
and one Assistant Page; one hundred and 
fifty Inspectors of Stations, and one Assistant 
Inroector; one hundred and fifty Examiners 
of Bridges, and one Assistant Examiner; one 
Hundred and fifty Surveyors of Tunnels, and 
one Assistant Surveyor ; sixty Begulators of 
Refreshment Booms, and one Assistant Regu¬ 
lator ; ten Hereditary Grand Judges of 
Iron Girders, and onb Assistant Judge ; and 
fifty-six Gentlemen Lam^ighterg, with one 
Assistant Gent; The nem^leas crowd of 
minor offices numerous in profKirtion, 

and as carefully filled, as the posts of trust 
and honour. The system of the Civil Service 
is carried into the minutest corners of the 
1 railway, and wherever there is’a department 
! with thirty or forty clerks, there is always to 
be found one assistant clerk. Every'engine is 
manufactured upon the premises, by a body of 
' Workmen, overlooked by another body of sur- 
t every locomotive is abont 

woublfi, the price usually chained by a regular 
y engineer. To oveid even the 

(f Mwitest chance of accident by explosidus 
Hxtai over-work, no engine is kept in use 


more than three months, and some not even 
that smafl number of weeks. So careful are 
the stoker and driver of the passengers’ lives, 
that Wiere there is the slightest chance of 
an accident from the obstinate refusal of a 
homg-made locomotive engine to move on, 
rather than irritate it by a dangerous 
pressure Hf steam, they desert the unruly 
one, and the pkssengers walk with perfect 
' safety to their destination along the tranquil 
and beautifully regulated line. 

« • 

Such are ^he«railway nightmares that 
haunt me, and will not pass away. 

SHERRY. 

“Time flie^” says the epicurean idler of 
Cadiz, who is fond of proverbs;—“ mean¬ 
while, take a boat.” 

I obeyed the proverb ; and till the Xeres, 
or rather Port Saint Mary, steamer was ready 
i (it was nowipuffiDg as if to test the strength 
!of its lungs), I took a latteen-sailed boat, 

1 and skimmed over the luminous green water, 

I which washed and rolled like so much tinted 
I sunlight in the Biiy of Cadiz, through which 
' tiie red niullot steered and c.ar.’>colled, like 
enchanted fish, laughing to scorn all those 
, bare-logged fishcr-h'p's, who, witlj cane rods 
at least fourteen feec long, bob for them all 
day from the quay-ledges. 

' I was tired and burnt up with lounging 
about among the men in bull-coloured jackets 
and black and red scarves I'ound their 
waists; with reading the list of voters on 
the post-oftiee wall; with cheapening green 
figs the dew still on them; witli tidkiug to 
a Moor who sat on his counter grave as a 
Cadi in rhubarb-coloured slippers; with 
|iratchiug tite lazy worehouseiucn on the 
qu.ay8 throwing up golden rod maize into 
di'y ])yramid heaps; and with looking at tlie 
rows of street-songs, all almut guerillas and 
bull-lighters. So now, abroad on the deli¬ 
cious light-green water, in the trusty boat 
known as La Bella Qaditana, I lay on a seat, 
and paddled about my brown hands in the- 
lukewarm waves that glittered and frothed 
about the boat. 

i I'here .lies Cadiz, that new-built Venice, 

I with its yellow and rose-boloured {lalaces, its 
I tall miradores (watch-towers), where anxious 
Antonios sit waiting for the first sight of 
their Indian argosies ; the flat eastern roofs, 
where the Dons repose and smoke and the 
Donnas chat arid sing; the yellow porcelain 
domes, so like mosques; the long, ciork bat¬ 
teries,. like sharks’ jaws, n'hich are teethed 
with cannon; the barr.acks, and the hospitals. 
There they all are, crowding to the seashore 
as if to welcome some conqueror. It is a 
new and brighter Venice, trooping down to 
the gtrand,to welcome some new CojAmbus 
who comes not yet. It is the city uiat*«Bl" * 
i Essex sacked; in fact, the city of sack ; tliat 
old admirals of ours long since laid in pickle 
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i& the great nalt eea in their laced ^aintcoata 
and cocked-hats, have fired and frowned at a 
thousand tunes. 

We mast return. Friend Pepe pulf me on 
hoard the Saint Mary steamer, that is now 
snorting angrily at delaying passengers ^ and 
snorting like a war-horse thirsting for the 
charge. I hunioor the monster, 8nd go on 
board, Pepe saying “Omhrfc," 1 have paid 
him too little; but he laughs as he says 
it, and lights a cigarette, which he tak^ 
from the hollow rim’of his. black jnontero 
cap. • f 

The boat is full of little cane cages of 
emerald-neMccd .pigeons; frails of grapes, 
covered with vine-boughs, already drooping 
with the inleiise siinheat; protuberant 
melons, the white netting over which 1 
spend sometime iu trying to decipher; 
l>eing quite sure it was a congeries of old 
.Asiatic inscriptions, now unreadable except 
by afrites. 

The deck is crowded with ]:^op]e: neat, 
thin, rather short men, iu light summery 
jackets, and canvas shoes. One 1 observe in 
a yellow nankeen jacket, with black spots. 
All have the red faja (sash), and the round 
turban cap. The richer wear white linen 
jackets, and legliorn hats, lined with black, 
sit on their portmant^eaus smoking, andj 
are easy and courteohs iu their manner. I 
Th.ere are a few real Abdalucian d.tndies, 
with puce-eolourod and cheslmit-ooloured 
jackets, the sleeves and edgings covered 
with figured velvet, their gaitei-s hung with 
le.ather fringes, like Indian mocassins, knives 
in their bright red sashes, and their leggings 
embroidered like those tlie Albanian wears. 
Of course there are frolicking brown chil¬ 
dren, that skim about like birds, and mothers 
and sweetlicarts by the dozen. The women 
have no bonnets, nothing; but the graceful, 
nun-like mantilla, drawn jealously over the 
face, or streaming over the neck ; long black 
rays (which the world calls eyelashes), dart¬ 
ing from their passionate eyes, and black fans 
that never are still. Look at the Znleika 
who aits on the low camp-stool, with her 
back to those immenae^leandei's ])lanted in 
olive-oil jars which are going to the Don! 
Sanchez Moatilla, the very wine-merchant of! 
Xeres to whom 1 hitve letters of introduction | 
in the ambuscade - of my left-hand pocket. I 
How lieautiful she is ] not beautiful with the 
rose-blood of English beauty; but beautiful 
with a pale, spiritual light in Her colourless 
brown lace. Her blj(£k hair, profuse ns- 
Cleopatra’s, is braided m Ibojis round her 
cars ; which are pink as sea^hells. .(). grpat 
gold pin below her high comb ol pierced tor- 
toise-shell, fastens up her back hair. She bus 
not tiiose dangerous little side-curls gummed 
over the temples which the Spaniards call 
picardias (rogueries). There are blood-red 
her ^r, and she trifles liack the l.tce 
folds of her mautiilar with her fij^n to prevent 
their being ruffled. She talks playfully with an 


old Figaro, who has a heavy clnb of a stick, 
with a brass lion oouebant as a handle. Is she 
■going to play at work; to net, to sew 1 No, 
Bhe unfastens a bundle which she takes from 
her reticule: a luncheon-of those famed 
[Cadiz dainties, the "bocas de la Iala,’~ 
small pink and white claws torn from the 
living crabs that frequent the marshes of San 
Fernando. How she sucks and cracks them; 
caring no more about the maimed creatures 
stumping about the marshes like so many 
armless Chelsea pensioners, than I do for 
the men who fell at Agiucourt. 

We touch the shore and hJrry to ffce rail¬ 
way station, with one backward glance at the 
vessels laden with fragrant empW ^ine casks; 
now soulless and disenchai^ed; no longer 
caskets of hope and love, joy, death, and 
madness: mere hollow hooped-up barrels, 
yellow or red, lined with a dry crust of 
■artarons-looking dregs. The carriages are 
comfortable, and lilled with |vine merchants 
and their clerks returning from bathing at 
this port. We are now at Saint Mary’s; 
whion is the shipping pfirt of tlie wine dis¬ 
trict of Cadiz. A demon scream, a champ 
as of a thousand horses, and we are away on 
the wings of the wind to the region of your 
nutty, full flavoured, uubraudied, Amon¬ 
tillado sherry, the golden juico 1 have so 
often held up to the light with ridiculous 
affectation of kitowingness ; the stuff, to use 
Biun’s the wine merchant’s affectionate 
plirase, that Falslaff grew witty and raev 
on, and called his aherris sack—by which 
he meant the seco, dry wine of Xeres or 
Cheres. The guttural X rather teases an 
Englishman. 

But to see, as Pepys would say, the 
dusty barrenness‘of the country! Why it is 
mere white, snu-baked, turnpike road turned 
into fields ; sprinkled here and there with 
imtclics of melons and tufts of the Indian 
corn now j ust in tassel. The hedge.s are lines 
of cactuses aud ])riukly-{>ears growing in a dry 
bl(> 0 )iless, eccentric manner, and looking like 
spiky fish turned into vegetables; or-^speei- 
atly the prickly-pcar — like a collection of 
green hairbrudhc.s that iiave stuck together 
at all sorts of odd angles, and so taken 
root. • • 

But what are tHoso hills of stony shifting 
chalk that look Ijke railway embankments, 
and are studded with stnn^ green goose¬ 
berry bushes? Those ai-e'tne real mierry 
vines. One small sb'ed of a station, aud we 
are at Xeres. 

I—disdaining a cei-tain mild stupor and 
desire of sleep, wjiich, even just after 
broakfaft, will sometimes come over you iu 
Spain—push past the expectant omnibus and 
a luosquitp swarm of hungry boys who waut- 
to act as guides and show me the cellars 
(the bodegas), and toil up the city’s long, hot 
I streets, past chugging cooperages, blue-domed 
collegiatas, and long barrack wine stores; 
past the fiame-shaped battlements of the 
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old Moorish citadel, now whitewashed.' At 
Isat I reach the house of Don Sanchez 
Montilla, the great sherry wjne-na^rcbant—a 
house gay with gilt batconies and shaded 
windows. 

A ring at the hall belL A few words of 
Spanish, and I am at home with my kind 
friend, who I find is of Irish descent. Ho is 
a grave Caballero; chivalrous in manner ; 
a great smoker, but one who never sips his 
own wine but to select it or to reject. We ai’e 
followed, as we go towards the cool cellar 
(which is above ground, and entered from the 
garden court-yard) by bis capataz, or head 
man, who ip a quiet, shrewd looking Asturian. 
The various cellars contain about four thou¬ 
sand casks. Wfe entered the first; its gn-y, 
cool shadiness only iiere and there stabbetl 
by a golden dagger of sunbeam, which pierced 
some stray clunk. Pedro, the Asturian, 
follows us, with a long round deal stick 
to the side end of which is attached a 
sort of tin extinguisher which holds about a 
wineglass full. Don Sanchez himself (his 
father’s name was Dbolap) carries gingerly in 
bis left hand a long stalked gloss, which ought 
to have turned topaz colour, so many thou¬ 
sands of times had it received that tin extin¬ 
guisher full of Amontillado—curious, dry, 
dear and generous. 

We pass along rows, three deep, of casks, 
standing stolid in rank and file; cold in ex¬ 
terior ; but their heart-blood warm as that 
of your grave Englishman. There they are 
of all degrees of ri]>enes8, and of all ages, 
from the green wine of last year, mere white 
sap, to tfo thirty-year old winej fit drink; 
for heroes, statesmen, and poets. They are 
all silent; there is no buza of fermentation, 
no sign of the prisoned life within. A few 
chalk scratches indicate to experienced eyes 
their respective grades of age and merit. 
How can we tell Ae stripling of last summer 
from the veteran who has mellowed through 
twenty summers ? We shall soon see. Our 
foreign-eyes are soon to be opened. The 
witch oil is to be rubbed on our eyes, we 
shall look round and awake in another coun¬ 
try. We shall be like Thomas the Rhymer 
who fell asleep A Er^ildouue and qwoko in 
Fairyland. ^ 

There is something judicial, far-seeing, and 
thoughtfully benignant im tho eye of Don 
Sanchez, as he^aculates in a low voice to 
Pedro, 

“ Toma !" (take), and he holds out tho ex¬ 
pectant glass. ^ 

In an instant Pedro lunges at a ten year 
old cask, and whips thfe golden liquor into 
the glass. He hands it to me, and dashes out 
half a glass to wash it first, to prevent any 
extraneous chill, or taste of the last water 


glasB was cleansed with. I toss it off that would have driven me to the grandest 
and raake my head, I do not want to commit epic Mlurec, . 

>ni*8lh * Don Sanchez, who considers my quoia* 

" To'ma! ” Fifteen years. tion of FalstaJff’s praise of sack, “-deci- 

The next glass-full is flung away with' dedly dever,” proposes a cigar and a 


regal recklessness to wash out the ten year 
old. 

I smack my lips and look thoughtful. 

Tomfc, again. Another sip; twenty years. 

I hold up tho glass and smile. 1 think that 
a safr game. 

i “But fjheso are poor wines,” says San- 
[chez. “Not yet cooked for the London 
market.” 

. I nod to express that I know all about 
^at. There was no taking me in. 

Pedro* smiles' inside tho extinguisher. I 
am afraid he lees through me. 

Old tasters only sip the first glasses; for 
the old wines are shown last. ” 

Pive-and-twenty years. I 

Not to be done, I sip and hand it back 
to Pedro, who slii)s it back into the cask. 
This is too “curious” a wine to be thrown 
away. 1 almost wish 1 had drunk it. 

Thirty years. 

I am safe now, and I assert that this is a 
very full-bcwlied, nutty wine, with a rich 
aroma and a wonderful bouquet. 

“ It is our best Amontillado; but, as you 
see, pale—a faint straw-colour. It is one of 
what we call our mother wines, with which 
we flavour and strengtheu less favoured 
vintages; Poinartiu nor Domique, nor even 
Uarvey, nor Duff-Go^on could beat that. It , 
is Xeres wine, ricji and pure. Pedro, fetch, 
tho Doctor! ” 

“ The ‘ Doctor! ” Was he afraid I should 
suddenly lapse into dangerous inebriety. 

1 need not be alarmed. Pedro briugs 
the Doctor in a moment, in the shape of 
a gliisa-l'ull of rich, treacly-looking liquid^ 
like Tent. 

“ This is boiled wine which we employ for | 
colouring. We do not use burnt sugar or 
any chemical infusion, and very rarely 
brandy. We do not use chemical mciuis to 
obtain ‘pale sherries,’ for sherries are na¬ 
turally pide. Tho Doctor sweetens, colours, 
and gives body. The English palate would 
not like our thin, raw, weak sherry; and we 
cannot drink your sherry, except as a liqueur 
after dinner; just as you take brandy after 
goose or plnmpudding.” 

1 don’t know what I did next; but I re¬ 
member seeing a variety of different yellow ^ 
colours, varying from straw to citron, lumi- 
nous saffron, and deep orange; some thin, 
sliorp-witted, and dry; others uiick and fiery; 
soipe oily and sweat; others brown-red, and 
ncctareous. There was the camomile flavour | 
and the dry bitter^ the aromatic and the 
musky. I leai'qed to turn the wine-glasses [ 
into hour-glasses, aud to decide whieh was 
the oUiest wine by watching the last drops 
race in two rival glasses. There was wine I 
could have written epigmms on, aud wines 
that would have driven me to the grandest 
epio Mlurec, . 

Don Sanchez, who considers my quoia* 
tion of FalstaJOT’s praise of sack, “•deci- 
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bottle of Hock in the cool, marble-paved Blesa me I why, nowhere. It waa an acci- 
halL dental quality diacovered by taatiug. It 

Seated in rocking-ehairs, aoftly cuahioned, had an almondy, dry, bitter flavour, which 
Pedro places before ua two long, green pottles rendered it of rwe value to mix, because 
bf the Ehinelmid wine, some Tolosas (or I mast clearly understand (and it was 
BUgar-cakcs), and some fragrant Havannabs. only fair to tell me) tliat English sherry was 
“But,” says Don Sanchez, diving into a side- a chemical compound, made, like a French 
pocket of bis white lineu jacket, “fou must side-dish, of many ingredients, and of vai-ions 
first try one of the cigars 'from my own ages and qualities of wines, 
petaca (cigar-case made of coloured aloe In Xeres there were five hundred thousand 
thread). You know the prime of our CadiCT arrobas of wine—-thirty of which went to a 
youth go as merchants to Ifavjjpnah, which is bota (butt)—made annually. This made 
SiJBUi’s Hesperides. We,as qld^hool-fellowa, thirty-four thousiind butts, nine thousand of 
keep up correspondence, and now and then which were of first quality.* Sherry is too 
exchange the best. Spanish wine for the best strong uthI too dear for Spaniards, and too 
Savannah cigaiu. Spare no expense, I say, feverish for the climate. The best isfiu Xeres, 
but send me over the very beat. Hero they a dollar a bottle. The best iw life bodega is 
are.” worth from fifty to eighty guineas a butt; and, 

“ Their age ? ” after insurance, freight, and sale charges, it 

“ They do no good after one year. Then ^ stands the importer in from one hundred 
a cigar is in its prime. The sea-voyage t > one hundred and thirty guineas, before it 
mellows them as it <loea our sherry. They reaches his cellar (say) in Bel^rave Square, 
are expensive. Even at first jndei?, and with- “ JIow many gallons to tlie butt, Don 
out any pro.'it going to my frieuds, tliey cost Sanchez 1” 

me fourpeiice each. Judge what your London “About one hundred ^aud twelve. Tliis 
cigars must be.” will bottle into aborft fifty-two dozen, and 

“Howmany cigars does a tobacco debauchee tlie duty is five shillings and sixpence the 
smoko per day 1 ” gallon. So you may form your own opinion 

“ At-ihe most a dt)zen. This is my seventh, about cheap Lomlou sherries, which are, 
This is tlie second time boon lit. I generally very ‘ curious ’ indeed — mere 

see, yon stare ;—you BfigjisU throw away a doctors’ draughts, in fact, made up according 
cigar after a few pulfs, like ihe Dntcli epii'ure, to certain swindling prescriptions.” 
who said that, after two glasses, the bloom Here was a blow for my old friend Binns, 
was off the bottle, and called for another, who opens a boUle of forty-eight shilling 
A Spanish smoker thinks, on tlm coutrar 3 ',' sherry witli the air of an antiquarian uu- 
what you call rancidness is fiavonr, and likes a j swatidng a mummy Pharaoh. Thought 
re-Ut cigar. Shall I roll you a cigarette just j J, the next lime the deluded man points to 
as he does ? remember the pecho, or last bum- ] tlie oily stickiness of his glass, I will leap up, 
iiig pulf of acigarette when the bit of paper i seize him, and say in a hollow voice : 
all but scorches your lip.” “ Binns, you, are the victim of a lifi>]ong 

“ Do ladies smoke here I ” j delusion ; that stuff' yon drink, you think is 

“No, it is thought a vice, like drinking, for; the juice of Spauisli grapes, plucked by men 
women; and the few who do it, do it by playing guitars, and smoking cigars ; you 
stealth. Try a cheroot ? ” call it, in poetical moments, bottled sunlight, 

I took one. sunfirc, and so on—ball! (after the manner 

“Excuse mo—^be a Spaniard for once. Never of Napoleon) it is only a chemical corn- 
light a cheroot at the largo end, but at the |K>uud made up of drugs and infusions like 
small; do not hold it between your teeth. Daffy’s clijeir or James’s powder. It is 
but between your lips. ,To epicures these cooked up witli boiled, treacly wine and 
small things are important.” brandy. It is a compound mixed from a 

Our episodical discourse then fell upon dozen Ixatrcls, and made to order for a par- 


clieapueas, partly for tlibir cleanlineas and eooJd not yield wine like ygpr forty-eight 
their suitability for smoking at odd moments shilling sherry.” 

when there was no time for & cigar—tit The Don laughed, and said that certainly 

church-doors, for instimoe ; before going iuto the sherry wine district was very small; not 
mass; in the market over srlj^gain; atiunch more tlian twelve miles square. Therefore, 
over a “ nip” of aguardieut^^avoure4 with it could not yield hopest wine enough even 
aniseed; or between the acta of a sword-and- for half TLondou. The sherry grape grew 
cloak c<imedy. only on certain low, chalky hills where, the 

Then we drove book to the old highroad, earth being light-coloured, is not so much 
and got again on wines. Did I remember burnt—did not chap and S|)lit so much by 
the glas^ from the Saint Barbara cask, just the sun, as darker and heavier soils do. A 
•(uter the brownigold one iu' the ^aint An- j mile beyondXliese hills, the grapes deteriorate, 
tonio 1 That was real Amontillado. What I The older the plants the better j bat the 
waa Amontillado 1 Where did it grow !\ fewer the grapes. 
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There was something serenely contem¬ 
plative in Sanchez as he discussed with 
fatherly aiFcction tin extinguishers full of 
Pedro "Xinienea and the wine of Pajaia; or 
the rare grape fluid grown at Mr. Domey’s 
ple.'otaut villa of ^laclarnudo, which Pedro 
tossed out in a legerdemain style, that re¬ 
minded me of a conjuror's trick. We rocked 
and sipped in the cool, quiet hall, where the 
perpetual fountain measured itself out like a 
Danahl’s bottle over decanting. Heat and 
glare were fenced out, we were cool and 
shaded by the green arches of the ribbed 
banana-leaves *that tossed themselves over 
our head. The cicalas outside on ihe aloes 
and dusty olivedreos .spun and sung in a 
sharp, shritf (lj()ne, like the buzz of a spin¬ 
ning-wheel, or as if cliaied by the sun. A 
pecked locust shuflled aWnl in the dust at 
the door. The oidy restless life near us was 
a clmmelion in a small cane cage. Oh, what a 
monster thafwvis! Mixture of toad and 
lizard, with rough, spiked, brown skin, and 
large head like a percli. If you pushed it, it 
opened its fleshy yed mouth and liissed in 
inipotent rjige. Its eye projected from the 
hc.ad in a small cone of leathery skin, which 
came to a point, and was generally closed 
like a telescope out of use, but sometimes 
slid back like tlie lid of a night-glass, and 
dis.iosod a sliming .and revolving bead, m.a- 
liciously dull, yet twinkling with a certain 
latent mischief and spite, like the eye of a 
dwarf eunuch. Sanchez tried to make it 
change colour by wrapping it iii a crim¬ 
son silk liaiidkcrcbief; but, like a restive 
“phenomenon,’’ it would not go througii 
tliat performance. 

“It is an idle, quiet life,” .said .Sanchez, 
Ailing my glass and disinfssing I’edro, who 
had work to do in the coopeinge, “ with its 
measured occupations and siesta-sleep at 
noon. First thing after breakfa.st, I mount 
the Arab stallion you shall presently see, ami 
ride out to my farm and vineyai’ds. The 
way out to it lies up the Street of the Id^ls. 
1 look at the men; give i1irecliou8,and return. 
Then conies siesta and dinner; in the 
evening, music with my sistei’s, cards, or a 
read at the Casino, and bed. .Somclimea, 1 
ride out to Port Siuut Mary, and liathe. 1 
am fond of pictures, aiul^lay sometimes at 
billuu-ds.” , ^ ' 

1 asked qjjgut the labours—if they 
worked bard. 

No. They had a respite, for a cigarette, 
once an hour. Had two Jiours for dinner, so* 
that they might sleep. • 

Here he clappea hands, as people 
do in the Arabian Nights, and Pedro ap¬ 
peared, like one of iVladdiu’s afrites, when 
he rubbed'his ring. .At a signaj (Sanchez 
was too lazy to speak), Pedro re-ap- 
"With a large Mooiiuli water-jar, so 
<pbl and poi-ons that its stony «jurfaoe was 
^covered with a thick pearl-ilew. A mysteridns 
case accompanied it) which was so small 


[that it seemed a sort of page to the big 
; bottle. 

“ Toma, amigo mio,” said Sanchez. “ This 
is ouij liome-inade S{muisli brandy; take 
I care, it is strong.” 

] Strong ! it flew through my blood like 
jelectric fire. It seemed to scorch my lips; 

I it made* my eyes water; and all with a 
I spoonful. • 

i “There,” said Sanchez, “that’s what we 
*eould make, if there was a demand for it. 

I Wc coi^d easily give it more flavour: indeed, 
j I liave no djubt that we could even rival 
the French champagne, by' using unripe 
grapes with the dew on thvu.” 

I felt glad, for a moment, to pul into such 
a quiot haven as this ; far away from those 
ceaseless cries of “A-gooa,” shouted like 
insults, and that ceaseless palter and stum¬ 
ble of fruit and cliarooal mules, cheered 
.along with the unintermitting “A-r-r-r-^ 
A-r-r-T-r-^,y and the sound thwack of coi-k- 
sticks. Here, 1 was f.ir from the screams of 
green .and crimson iiavoqueets in glistening 
gilded halcuiiics ; out of c.ar-shot of Castanet 
rattle and tvaiig; decanting, with 

thoughtful a ghiss of scented vine 

juice from tlm choicest iTocL district ot the 
lihine-land. .4 iici;. witl\ the beautiful name 
of (.he Dancing Wffedc, lui-.cd timidly at 
the grated win fow, le-re grapes hung, 
and terra-cotta pomcgr.iii.Ttcs poised and 
swayed. For a luori'cnt, 1 thooghl, happy is 
the man who can give his life to the noble 
objcel of coiicocLiog ttiiic.s. T fell into .a 
reverie -md whi-n I luriicd, Don Sanchez gavo 
a start, and made me a low bow, worthy of 
the Don of Dons himself. 

“1 am afraid,” he said, “T was what 
Spanish wits call 'fishing,’ that is, nod ding 
like old gcntloinon afler-dinncr. TJie steady 
burning of a Xercs noonday i.s too much 
for any one. In a stand-uji fight it boats 
down all pluck and resolve, exccjit when 
one is just fresh from leaving England, 
the real country for tlie utmost strain of 
bodily and intellectual exertion, imd where, 
with all its faults,^ Charles the ’rhi;!l, one 
of our kings, said, (S.anchez had grown 
(juito a Spaniard), there were more days 
really available lor exfcrciso than in any 
other country of tlie world. Come, and let 
us go over the liousc.” 

So up the broad marble stairs we went, 
aiTd into tite long, richly furnished rooms, 
crimson cu8hioned,^ike the divan of the 
Sultan Shalab^,“'of fairy-book celebrity; 
thjp w^lls not h^ig, but hidden with a ]>atch- 
work of indifferent pictures;—goggling family 
portraits of a livid and carrion colour ; for 
art is very low in Spain : extravagant effects 
of light; liquorice views of trees in a 
fog; and a few Damon and Phyllis^ scenes, 
that seemed all in a blue mould, so* 
livid was tlieir simpering gaiety. Still, 
iu spite of £1 Tio Tom (Uncle Tom) that lay 
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ill slate ou a loo-table, and in spito of illn- 
ininated books of devotion, riekwick, and 
some books of segiiidillas, _ (he Se^rtcd 
rooms, tbotijvh the suusliine did pour in hot 
and strong, were ratlier deathy and melan¬ 
choly. Tlie j'iiiuo, covered up vuith brown 
holknd, looked like a large sarcophagus, and 
the pictures had a painful hopeless way of 
lifting up and down with a flap when urn; 
opened ilie white and gold doors. I never 
saw such a hospital of lU'^ ^tliinlc, before, 
not even at the l*antheonf !!niere wore the 
works of the great imitated with every 
fault exaggerated; blustering vulgar S.'ilvator 
llosas ; invisibly black Poussins ; expression¬ 
less Ita(>h;iols ; simpering Id uri I los; loathsome 
Erauwera ; meretricious (Ircuzes. Tlicre 
was only one beautiful thouglit in all this 
nienageri(i of art, and tliat sliono out lilce a 
star. It w.as a head of Cliri.st with a 
hand removing tlie crown of tlioriis ; hut 
never did 1 see the soiTowinjl forui veil ess 

■ ach sufl'ering, 
etcli, perhajis, 


'Lc court and 


i.onp^tion of tlie (juict 
if ..ii'S' scene, and listen, 
■ 0 .!, to the (luiel, hope- 
S'ljiain's future, that I ton 


of a martyr shine out 
saintly eyes. It w.ns only 
thrown oil' by tluidi to , 
del it. 

Again w'e went d*- 
chali'“il. 

1 am lost ill 
sleepy orieolal'-a. 

■W'ith hnlf-.-'biit e 
fill prophecu's of 
Sanchez i.s euuiicialin^ 
lain—liis pleasant chorus 
gay rijipliug treble; a clock in the 
cent dining-room, rings out tlie 
with such a silvei-y clearness, that eveiy 
stroke seems to punclurc me as with a 
fine gold needle; rousing, hut leaving no 
wound. 

I leap up, iienriy upsetting tlic gi-een 1 


from long experience, that there were signs 
of awakening in Spain. Education was 
increasing ; indeed mure children, taking the 
per-ceiitage, were edheated in Spain than 
England. There were hopes of constitutional 
government. The diy hones began to stir 
and come together. The great country that 
li.ad once ruled the world, that kept one 
armed foot in blandcrs, another in Germany, 
while she held America in her arms, and 
tlireiitcncd Africa with her glance, may again 
ruvii'e, and stand like a fretmau among the 
nations. 

The boat stopped. “ Cadiz! ” oried a voice 
at my elbow; I looked uji llnd saw the 
“ Silver plate,” as the sea-w-ashed city is 
c.alled, bright and hapjiy, before me, with the 
yidlow dome of its calliodral, its coloured 
walls and watch-tower miradoros. 

As 1 pirssetl down the Delicias, towards 
the Alameda and Blanco’s Hotel, the lamji- 
lighlers were beginning to flit about with 
their ladders and ligl^ted linsloeks. The 
ei'eat sentinel jialm-trces at either side of the 
me gambling j Delicias steps, were cutting their dark and 
' drooping j^iajies against the rose, and orange, 
and pale emeraUtine crysoliio of evening. 
'J'lie strange, husky-bandaged stems wore 
dark as ebony pillars. The Ave Maria was 
over'; but the love-making and fan-signalling 
had only just begun. There was Guzman, 
Itretendiug to fan Inez, and Lola sigu.alling to 
iio splioihing foun- i I’orez : a.s for old Pedro, he was tiijoyiug the 
nii'.ning ou in a 1 fresco, quite unaware how near that 8R.ape- 
graco Juan was to his pretty uioce Cate- 
rlua. 

Ou the low stone benches with iron backs 
that faced the public wuilk, there was a great 
gathering of honest, portly burgesses, with 
their graceful daughters ; jovial priests, with 
their long rolled liats; and lively, proverh- 


adja- 

hour 


hock-botlles ; and, so startling the usually ! quoting majos, with tlie cups of their caps full 


imperturbable Don Sanchez, that he dropped 
his cigar. 

“ 1 shall lose the train,” 1 said, chafing to 
depart 

“ Wait 1 ill ITanans,” said the dilatory 
Sp.'iniard, wlio never huTried. 

Was he sure the train went at thirty 
minutes past four ? • * 

“ die sabd (who knows). Antonio, look at 
the trainbill.” O, the idle Moor ! 

Ko, 1 had still ten minutes to waste. 

‘‘ O jolali,” said the Moor; “would it were 
forty. Come, look at igw Arab—Maugrahy.”. 

We Went through grWa’ of oranges and 
spice-smelling hashes ; paslNtitchen gratings 


ol sjiare cigarettes. It was pleasant, strolfing 
there on the Cadiz Alameda, under the 
dusty, burnt-up acacias, ond in the purple 
hush of the evening, to hear the surf far 
away out’beating against the Puercas (hog¬ 
back) reef's. 

1 do not particularlyvrecollect getting into 
bed, but 1 knouM dozed uneasily to the 
chorus of a' clunqjof mosquitos, who were tU 
repeating, like* tlie ghosts of juj many Master 
Pettys, that great culogiuiu of sack which 
Don Sanciiez had p&trouisiugly pronounced 
as “ Decidedly clever." 

“ A good sherris sack hath a twofold opera¬ 
tion ill it. It ascei^ds me into tlie brain, 


that smelled vociferously bf garlic, \o (lie | dries merthere all the dull and erudy vapours 
stable where Maugrahy, branded on the riglit wliich environ it; makes it apprehensive, 
flank in large scorched letters, S. M., ehurued quick, foigje-itive, full of nimble, fiery, and 
and fretted. Its largo liquid eyes turned j ilelectable shapes, which, delivered over to 
towards us as wm entered ; and, as I said | tlie voice, become excellent wit. The second 
“ Ajoujf,” (the Spanish-Moorish adieu) looked i property oi your excellent sherris is, the 
almost sadly, as I thought, at me. warming of the blood, which, before cold 

r jns( saved the train, and rushed hack in' and settled, leaves the liver white and jiale, 
a white clou^o Cadiz ; thinking of lahat the! which is the badge of pusillauimity and 
Don had to1?%e, as a* fervent Catholic and I cowardice; but the slierris warms it, and 
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makes it course from Ike inwards to the parts 
extreme. It illnniiiieth the face,” &c. 

Here 1 fell asleep soundly. 

MONSTEOUS CLEVEE BOYS. 

A PKDAGOOUE in a periwig covered with 
the dust of ancient books, sat as librarian and 
tutor in the dry library of a parched French 
lawyer; to whose shrivelled little srm (who 
was swallowed up between the leaves of a 
{;a])iiig foliolhejelatedforhis cncouragoincnt 
what monuments of learning many boys have 
been. 

I am aSa .old boy myself, with little of 
the monumental in my knowledge, and, 
perhaiM, in niy ignorfinoo, I misreprc.scut 
the Jtomiuie llaillet—Adrien Baillct—who 
may to other men he known as a brisk 
light of literature, and I feel that 1 may 
terribly comnut myself when I dcscrilie 
as a dry chip las })atron. Monsieur de 
Hnnioignon, Advocate-General and chief of 
Ihc Senate of Friux* in and about the year 
one, six, eight, eight, the hoy I am quite 
sure about. He had a yellow .skin .and a 
bald head, and crow's feet running from llie 
come fs of his spectacles. He was writing a! 
learned book in ihe year I have just named, 
and his preceptor, to reassure him iu his clia- 
raeter of Infant Solomon, wrote him another, 
which was published in that year, all about' 
erudite youngsters, and addre.sHed throughout' 
“ to Monsieur de Ijanioignon, sou of Mou- 
seigneur the Advoc.ate-General.” The book 
i.s dedicated “to the Best of Parents,” by the 
picture of a medal, obverse and reverse. Or 
did the State give such a jimdal to tlie Mon- 
seignenr ? The small boy w'lio is a historical 
authority will know. Probably the small 
hoy who is a numismatist does noi require 
to be informed that one side of this medal 
represents the Monseigneur with a soul above i 
heigh diddle diddle, the riglit mau to go! 
hunting not for a hareskin but a lexicon to! 
wrap his little baW in. The other side ofj 
the medal shows a classic genius encouraging 
a bird to stand ujmn one leg, typifying doubt¬ 
less t)»e jtiropriety'of keeping a boy Veil up 
on his wwe leg, and getdn^liim to tuck away 
his mciTy leg as a contemptible excrescence, 
and disdain to stand u})oa that also. '^I'ho' 
small boy wliosiaalso a mythologist will tell; 
me that the female in thissymbol Is Ibu genius | 
of education, who is holding up a lamp well 
filled with oil for delectation of a bird which ' 
is a yielican, known as the niocicl parent in 1 
all schools. As the pclluan gave iijv its own j 
flesh to its young, so should tho wise lawyer 
read Blackstone with hie baby, and the divine 
his young children through a ‘course of 
Fathers. 

Now that I have suffieienfly exposed my 
Ignorance before the rising generiftion, I wiij | 
profenely Jest with those who are as old and' 
Stupid as myself over the liook of Monsieur' 
Baillet, The little boy whom he addresses 


was aged twelve. This I know, because in 
the comae of the book Master le BaYf’s per¬ 
formance at the age of fourteen is compared 
with that of Monsieur de Lamoignon, who 
was t>ut two years his junior. My own baby 
has worked out for me that problem on liis 
elate, ana informs me that Monsieur de 
Lamoignon was “ getatis sum anno duo¬ 
decimo,” or, as old blockheads like myself 
would say, a boy of twelve. 

And what a«oy it must have been! At 
every turn h£ is tiddressed by bis respectful 
teacher with “ vous savez, Monsieur -you 
know, sir, what Origen obses-ves;—^you know, 
sir, tliat defect in AristotleScaliger, you 
know, Monsieur. The game at which this 
boy jdayed in bis infancy was bide and seek, 
on a good intellectual scale. He himself, wc 
are told, called it “ the game of tho masks 
of authors,” .and it consisted in detecting 
ancient and modern authors, who lia<l liiddeu 
themselves •hehiml anonymous names, or 
otherwise coneealeil their j>eraou8. Gustation 
iu literary styles gave him the joy that 
coarser hoys find in tasting tarts and 
gooseberries, niere were existing games of 
chronology and genealogy, to wliieli he would 
descend ; but football lie spurned from him 
will) Bomclliing nobkjr than his toes. 

AVe are to begi^l,'says the JJominic, by 
conceding him the opinion of which he 
intends *to demonstrate the truth by example, 
th.-it since learning has thriven in the world, 
and refinement spread, we have found out 
what breadths and depths there are iu a 
child’s mind, .and have discovered it to be 
c;ipable of something better tlian sheep- 
watching or the trifling over toys. Socrates 
had made tlnat tliscovery when he taught 
that '’a child who has learnt to speak is not 
too young for the sciences. Enpolis, who 
lived, “ m you know, Monsieur,” in the time 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, wrote seventeen 
comedies in tho first seventeen years of his 
life, and won the prize for seven of them. 
Alexander the Great was scarcely born when 
his father engaged Aristotle to be his pre¬ 
ceptor. J'k'om thc*<,ime when he first left 
the breast of the nurse he never w.as idle; 
Lis sports were studioun; he deprived him¬ 
self to tho uttermost of sleep. If he had 
only written, he could have displayed him¬ 
self before the age of twenty as one of the 
greatest of .all ancient philosophers. His 
desire to possess the yorld was the result of 
a grand phllosophi^conception. Jle wished 
to develope his.'^eas on a large sciile, by 
estnldishing a model universe. At the age 
of twelve or thirteen Cicero first wrote his 
treatise on the art of B])cakiug. Tiberius at 
nine years old delivered the funeral oration 
of his father. Marcus Aurelius having be¬ 
come a philosopher at twelve years old, 
then made a profession of'philosophy, and 
put on the philosopher’s mantle. He ab¬ 
stained _ from pies and buUseyes, or whatever 
delights of the palate wer 0 *%ien sought 
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by the young, and went to bed stark naked knife, which is also a saw, a toothpick, a 
on the earth. This great prince was not boolhook, a pen, and a corkscrew'.' Tlie 
killed by his eaidy application to his studies, fifteenth century saw such another prodjgy, 
He lived to the age of fifty-nine, ana then he the “ Anonymous youth of the year fourteen 
only died because be Lad a son who did not hundred and forty-five,” who was declared, 
follow in his track. Tlie Emperor Ghrdiau, by good judges, to be the son of the foul fiend 
when he was a little boy, wrot« a book of himself. lie was perfect in all arts and 
unfavourable criticism oi> the antiquated sciences, and was regarded by some as the 
style of-Oicero, and himself composed a histo- Antichrist. Verini wrote, at fourteen, a book 
rical poem called the Antoniniad, in thirty of moral distiches which, l)eiiig i-eceived as a 
booka ^ ^ classic, superseded that bearing the name of 

Does any one urge thatj.hia,is all to be con- (Into in many colleges of Italy, France, Spain, 
demned as Pagan work ? “You cannot have and the Netherlands. Polfliau, wlien a boj', 
forgotten, Monsjeur,” one of the most beau- used to bring out of the Library of the 
tiful traits in ecclesiastical history, relating Medici Latin and Gi-eek ode^ di- ej)igraBis, 
to the infancy of Origen, who j'ni^zled his composed Iw himself, and sjjcoocd in palming 
learned father with wise questbns, and whose them npoiiilie leai-ned as discovered frag- 
little bosom his father sometimes, when L ) meuts of CiJtullus or Anacreon. Hermolaus 
went to bed, uncovered and kissed respect- Jlinbai-us, at the age of eighteen (and in the 
fully, as a sanctuary of divine wisdom. At ytiar fourteen hundred ana seventy-two), had 
the age of si.xteen or seventeen, when his j-oad .‘til the hooks that wgre then printed, 
father was seized, he would ^havo ruslied and all the manuscripts that he had seen, 
out of the liouse to m.artjTdoin, if his dis- The invention of printing in Europe was 
creet mother had not taken aw.ay his then thirty-two j'ears oW. It is not told us 
trousers, or whatever other clothes any ^licthcr the above* statement is meant' to 
small boy may tell us that he wore. Tlicii include the books printed in (^'hiua. 
says the Gominie Baillet, Origen being un- l>ero.aUftis the elder, when a child of very 
able to le.avB his chamber, would at least tender years, wrote most judicious strictures 
do what he could, and wrote a letter, giving on the Oomnientaries of Servius upon Virgil, 
new proofs of the excellent education ho had Cristofle de Longuoil was a learned boy who 
received. ' made it a point of conscience to read fully 

S.aint Augustine says that be was frightened and to the end every book that he began, 
at the wisdom of his son Adeodatns, whose He lived two or three centuries ago, and has 
re.al discourse at the age of sixteen forms one had no successors. 


side of the talk in the dialogue of his fatlier, 
l)e Magislro. 


T have to mention next a little hoy, whose 
n.ame wjis Qiuriuus, and who was a ij-iend of 


Now turn from Oiristians to the barba- the famous Cardinal Bembo. He jn-oposed 
rians—the Arabs out of Barbary—.and look and maintained publicly in the city of Eome 
at Avicenna. At ten he knew all about the four lliousaud five huinlred theses, and there 
Koran and the ITumatiities. He mastered wa.s no philo.sopher, wh.itever his sect, who 
the arithmetic of the Indians, astronomy, was not’w.bfiea with his answers,and whom 
geometry, and mathematics, logic, and the his arguments did not convinee. This argu- 
Aimageat, before ho turned to medicine ; and, mentative boy has had successors, as I know ; 
when he had mastered medicine, he was for 1 have myself been argued down and over- 
sixteen years old. Thi.s learned boy worked run by herds of them. 1 think, also, that we 
far into the night; and, when he did sleep, need not go to Friesland for the three brothers, 
never failed to go on with his studies in Ids Andrew, ^’eter, and .Tames Canters, who had 
dreams, and often woi^eil out the solution a little sister like themselves, and who 
of a difficulty by the time of waking. Before seemed to know everything at the age of ten. 


be was eighteen, he had passed on to the Their cbuiitry was tob small to hold their 
Study of theology, and had completed it. It fame, and, they travelled through Germany, 
was begun by reading Aristotle’s Meta])hysios France, aild Ijaljg exhibiting proofs of their 
forty times, so that he knew the book by universiU. knowledge, and astonishing the 
heart, without having found out the use of nations. 

it. But when the treatise of Alfarabiu8,'on Louis Stella was, !n the sixteenth centu^, 
the end and object of ra^physics, came in hiar aboy professor. Master Star at the Dniveraity 
way, he was suddenly enii^jMeued. of Orleans, file is said to have lectured upon 

What must have been obne hi lys hoy- Greek authors to Iwrge assemblies at the ago 
hood by Nicolas Heliot, wffo, when not yet of fifteen; especially ei^unding liUcian and 
twenty years of age, amieared at the XJai- Aristophanes, Greek Grammar, and Theo- 
versity of Paris as the Prodigy of the Four- dore Gaza. I must take an eai'ly opportu- 
teenth Century ; and was declai-ed, by the iiity of asking some small boy who Theodore 
astonished world of lettcra, “ perfect in lau- Gaza was. Stblla on Gaza seems to bring 
gnages* in all arts, liberal or mechanical, heaven and earth together in some sort of 
a finished philosopher, a physician, a juris- astronomical conjunction, 
consult, a canonist, a theologian.” Here was It k a descent from the sublime to talk 
a youtq wi thi n intellect like a many-bladetl next about young Jacques Grevin, who, at 
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the age of tliirleeu, electrified the University At the door of the oven in whieh tMs 
of Paris with a tragedy and two comedies, philosoplier was baked, I will lay down my 
which ho immediately followed up with batch ofi<Bolemn boys. 

pastorals, hymns, and a collection of sonnets, —---— —..—. 

under the amazing name of GelodaMia. ^ PAEADOXICAL EXPEEIENCR 
Bonsard was jealous of the boy. Cardinal ^ — — 

J6r5me de la Eovere, afterwards archbishop _ It was certainly a dull, little dinner-party. 


of Turin, was a poet at the age of seven or Of the four guests two of us were men between 
eight, and published his poems at the age of fifty and sixty, and two of us wore youths, 
ten. To anytliing of that sort, however, we between eighteen and twenty ; and we had no 
are, ill these days, well acenstomed. To this sultjects in common. We were all intimate 
course of proceeding British babes aae driven with our host^ bift we were only slightly ac- 
daily by advice of friends. qaaiuted with each other. I think we should 

A child ,of the Aldine house of printers have got on better if therw had been some 
wrote, at fourteen, a coinmcutflry on ortho- ladies among us; but the master of the house 
graphy; which ill but a simple aud quiet thing was a bachelor, and, exce])t the parlour-maid, 
to mention belbre recoi-diug tliat Zamoiski, who assisted in waiting on us at dinner, no 
the Polo—who called liiniself Joannes Sarins daughter of Eve was present to brighten the 
Samoscius — was, at thirteen, the perfect dreary scene. We tried all sorts of subjects; 
master of Greek, Latin, Turkish, German, but they dro])pcd in the most disastrous 
Sclavouian and •Tartar. He wrote them all, manner, one alter the other. 'J'he elder gen- 
aud spoke them all rightly and glibly. He tlemeu seemed to be afraid of committing 


was at that time Icaming Arabic. 


tlieiuselves by talking too freely within 


It is from this '' book of Baillet’s that lieariiig of ns juniors ; aud we, ou our side, 
Mr. Shandy quoted marvels of wise sous fin, restrained our youthful flow of spirits aud 
Uncle Toby, when that wortby< made his' youthful freedom of conversation, out of 
famous commentary uiiou the legend that deference to our host, who seemed once or 
Lipsius composed a work the day he was twice to he feeling a little nervous about 
bom. This, Monsieur Baillet explains as the continued propriety of our behaviour 
meaning, not the carnal, but the rational lii'e in the presence of bi» respectable guests. To 
of that scholar. Lope de Vega made known make matters worse, we liad dined at a 
his poetical attalnmeuts as soon sis he could sensible Hour. When the bottles made their 
speak, and dictated, before he had I6arut to' first round, at dessert, the clock on the niau- 
write, his compositions. Monsieur dePekesc.ltlepiece only struck eight. 1 counted Uie 
at the age of seven, obtained leave to educate 1 strokes ; and felt certain, from the expression 
the faculties, moral and intellectual, of a of his face, that the other junior guest, who 
younger brother, aud proved, young as he sat on one side of me at the round table, was 
Was, a perfect tutor. • eoimling them also. When wo came to tlie 

Monsieur Bontillier de Banco, afterwards final eight, we exchanged looks of despair. 
Abbd of La Trappe, published, at the age of “ Two hours more of tliis ! What ou earth is 
thirteen, a now edition of Anacreon, with to become of us ? ” In the language of the 
notes in Greek, and in the year sixteen hun- eyes, that was exactly what wu said to each 
dred and seventy-seven, a nameless young other. 

rhetorician, studying at Toulouse, published, The wine was excellent; and I think we 
at the same age, in folio, an Universal History, all came, separately and seci'etly, to the same 
written in Latin. Salmasius the grammarian, conclusion — that our chance of getting 
Milton's victim, who was, in spile of all that through the evening was intimately connected 
Milton said to h^, an able and a worthy with our resolution *iu gottiug through the 
man, made an exact veiniou of Bindar at the bottles. The Port was of some famous 
age often. vintage, 1 forget whichj the Madeiia was 

But the best lesson to fathers who have forty years old; the Claret was a present 
sons to form, was famished by the father of from Bordeaux. As a matter of course, we 
Eortuuio Licetil That philosopher was born talked wine. No company of Englishmen can 
prematurely, aud came into the world no assemble together for an evening without 
bigger than the palm of a hand. His father, .doing that. Every man in this country who 
who was a physician, saw tl\at there was is rich enough to^^iucome tax, has, at one 
some life iii the very little fellow, showed time or other his life, effected a very 
him to brethren of thefaculty, and.made up remai-kable transaction in wine. Sometintes 
his mind to bring him on by hatching in he has made such a bargain as he never 
ai^Miven, comfortably furnished and kept at expects to make ag.ain. Sometimes he is the 
Uttifom arlificL-tl heat. The result of his only man in England, not a peer of the realm, 
^industry wm a child whom Jie taught him: who has got a single drop of a certain famous 
self ; who lived to the age of eighty, and was, vintage which has perished from theJace of 
even as a youth, the author of a‘ teeatise op the earth. Sometimes he has purchased, with 
the Philosophy of the Soul, to which he a friend, a few last left dozens from the cellar 
Mve a name worthy of his gi-eat erudition, of a deceased potentate, at a price so oxor- 
CtoBopsychonthropoiogia. . bitant that he can only wsgaMir head and 
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iiue mentioning it—and, if you ask his' the stoi-y I missed altogether. The last part, 
od, that friend will wag his head and j which alone caught my attention, followed 

I!_^ ____ ...t j t. I_1_ j _ Al. - J . _t_ i* j 1 \1 1 


decline 
friend. 

decline mentioning it also. Sometiniesdie has 
been at an out-of-the-way country inn ; has 
found the sherry not drinkable; has asked 
if there is no other wine in the h(^use; has 
been informed that there is some “sourish 

foreign stuff that nobody ever drinks has ^ __ 

called for a bottle of it; has found it Bur-J prison, and said 1 might just as weiriiavefor- 


guudy, such ^ all France cannot now pro¬ 
duce ; has cunningly kept hie own vouusul 
with the widowed landladyf an) bns bought 
the wliola stock for “ an old song,” Boiiie- 
times he kuows Mie proprietor of a famous 
tavern in London ; aud he recommends his 
one or two particular friends, the next time; 


the career of the clerk to the dock of the Old 
Bailey. 4 

“ So, as I was telling you,” continued Mr. 
Wendell, “ I made up my mind to prosecute, 
and I did jnosecute. Thoughtless peojjlo 
blamed me for scuding the young man to 


given him.sKwug tlua the trifling sum of money 
1 had lost by his breach of trust w.is barely 
as much asteu pounds. Of ccgiise, pci’stmally 
speaking, I would much rather uot have goue 
iuto court; but I cousidcred llial lyy duty to 
society in general, and to - my brother-mer¬ 
chants in (ijirticular, absolute?!’ compelled me 
they are passing that way, to go in aud dine, j to juoseoute for tlie sake of example. I acted 
and give his compliments to the landlord, aud | on that jiriiiciple, aud 1 don’t regret that I 


did so. Tlie circnmstauces under which tlie 
noiii robbed me were particularly disgraceful. 
He was a hardened reprobate, sir, if ever 
there was one yet; aud 1 believe, in luy cou- 
Bcienec, that lie wanted nothing but tho 
opportuniiy, to bo js ^’cat a villain as 


ask for a bottle of tho brown sherry, with the 
light blue—as distinguislierl from the dark- 
blue—seal. Thousands of people dine there 
every year, aud think they hawe got the 
famous sherry when they get tlie dark-blue 
seal; but—and, by no means, let it go any 
farther-fthe real wine, tlie famous wine, i.s! kiluutlcroy liimself. 
the light blue seal; and nobody' in England, ' At the moment when Mr. Wendell per- 
kuowB it but the landlord and bis friends. | sonified liis ide.i of eoiisummate villany by 
In all tliese wine-conversatioiis, wliatever' quoting the exaiiqile of Fauiitleroy, I saw 
variety there may be i%thc various o.\pcri-| the other middle-aged gentleman—Mr. Trow- 
euces related, one of twifgreat first principles j bridge—colour up on a sudden, and begin to 
is invariably assumed by each speaker in sue -1 fidget in his eliair. 

cession. Either he knows more about^t tliau- “The next time you want to produce an 
anyone else—or he has got better wine oi, instance of a villain, sir,” said Mr. Trow- 
his own even than the excellent wine ho is bridge, “ I wish yon could contrii'e to quote 
now drinking. Men c.an get together, some- some other example tlnui Fauiitleroy.” 
tioies, without talking of women, witliout. Mr. Wcudcll, naturally emmeh, looked 
talking of horses, without talking of politics ;' execssivoly astouishe(.l when he heard these 
but they cannot asseuilile to eat a meal words ; which weio very firmly and, at the 


same time, vei"}' jiolitely addressed to him. 

“May 1 inquire wliy you object to my ex¬ 
ample '!" he asked. 

“ i object to it, sir,” said Mr. Trowbriilge, 
“ bccautie it makes me very uneoiiifovlablo to 
hear Faiiui.leroy called a villain.” 

“fjoiid heavens above!’’ excl.'iimcd Mr. 


together without talking of wine ; and tlicy 
cannot talk of wine without assuming to each 
one of themselves an nUsoIute infaHibility in 
connection with that siugle Bubjeet, which' 
they would .shrink from asKcrtiiig in relation , 
to any other topic under the suu. 

How long the inevitable wine-talk lasted, | _ ^ 

on the particular social oocosiou of which 1 j Wemiell, utterly bewildered. “ Uncoinfort- 
am now writing, is more than I con under- able !—yoiq a nici'cautile man like myself— 
take to say. I had hearikso many other con-1 you, whose character stands so high every- 
versalions of the same sort, at so many other i where—^yim, uncomfortable, when you hear 
tables, that my attention wandered avvay, a man wlio was hailed Tor forgery called a 
wearily ; and 1 began to forget all about the | villaiu 1 In.the name of wonder—why ] ” 
dull little dinner party, and the b.adly- “Because,” msswered Mr.Trowbridge, witli 
assorted company of guests of whom I formed perfect conipo.>mre, “Fauulleroy^as u tricud 
one. How long I remained in thjs not over-' of Aiue.” , 

courteous condition of mental oblivion, “E.xcuse me, my dear sir,” retorted Mr. 
more than I can tell. when my atteu-j Wendell, in as^olishcd a tone of swcaaia us 
tion was recalled, in due MHi’.se of time, to ■ he could command—“ but of all the friends 
the little world around me, I/ound that the j whom yoi^have made sn tho course of your 

f ood wine had begun to do its good office.! useful and honourable career, 1 should httve 
‘hestreamof talk, on cither side of the host’s I thought the friend you have just ffieutioned 
chair, was beginning to flow cheerfully and. would hav®been the very last to whom you 


continuously; the wine-conversation had worn 
itself ou4; and one of the elder guests—Mr. 
Wendell—was oscttpied in telling the other 
elder guest—Mr. Trowbridge—of a small 
fraud which had been lately committed on him 
by aderk in kAclaploymeut. The iirat jiart of 


were likely to refer, in respectable soeiety- 
at least, by name!” 

“ FauntlerSy committed an unpardonable 
crime, and died a disgraceful death,” said Mr. • 
TT*owbriilge. “But, for all that, Famitleioy 
was a Rieud of mine; aud in that chmacter 


' '? 
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I slmll ftlwa^’s acknowlwlge him boldl 7 to While 1 was etill fighting urith the .first, 
my dj’iiig ‘lay, I have a teiidemesa for diflicnlties of setting xij* my office, and Te- 
his nu'inory, though he violateii a aftcred commending myself to my contieoMon, and 80 
trust, and died for it on the gallows. Don’t forth, I got a message from Mr. Fauntleroy, 
look shocked, Mr. Wendell. 1 will tell you, telling me to call on him, at the bankhig- 
and our other friends liere, if they will let house, the first time I was passing that way. 
me, why I feel that tenderness, which looks As you may easily imagine, 1 contrived to ^ 
so strange and so discreditable in your eyes, be passing that way on a particularly early 
It is rather a curious anecdote, sir ; and has occasion; and, on presenting myself at the 
an interest, I think, for all observers of human bank, T wa.s shown at once into Mr. Fatmt- 
natuie, <nute apart from its connection with leroy’sjjrirate room. 

the unliap])y man of whom we have been 11 e w;is a» p<jaBant a man to speak to as 
talking, You*young gentlemen,” continued ever 1 met with—^bright and gay and cora- 
Mr. Trowbridge, addressing liimseif to ua panionable in his mannoy—with a sort of 
juniors, ‘'’lijf.ve heard of Fauntleroy, tliougli easy, hearty, jovial bluntness almut him tliat 
he sinnexl awi sutlbred, and shocked all attracted everybody. The clerks all liked 
Ekiglaud. long before your time ? ” him—and th.at is somotliing to say of a part- 

We answered that we had certainly hoard ucr in a banking-house, 1 can tell you ! 
of him, .as one of the famous criminals of his “Well, young Trowbridge,” siiys he, giving 
<Iay. t\'c knew that he had been a partner i his p.apcrs on the table a brisk push away 
in "a great Lvunlon banking-house; tl»at he j from him, “so you are going to sot up in 
Imd not led a very virtuous life ; that he liad , hnsiucss fgr youraelf, are yon ? 1 have a 

1 iwssessecl himself, by forgery, of trust-moneys I great roganl for your father, and a great wish 
j wliich he was doubly bound to respect; and j to see yon succeed. .Have you started yet? 

I rhathehad been handed for his olfence,* iti J—No? .lust on the point of begimiing—eh ? 
i the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four, | Very good. You will have your diflicnlties, 

1 when the gallows was still set uj) for other i my friend—.and I mean to smooth onc‘ of 
j crimes than murder, and whou Jack Ketch ; them away for yon-at the outset A word of 
I was in fashion as one of the liard-working advice for your private e.ar.—l?ank with \is.” 
j efornxers of the age. “ Yon arc very J’.pd, sir,” I answered, “an*l 

‘Very good,” said Mr. Trowbridge. “ You I should ask nothing better than to profit by 
both of you knt>w quite enough of Fauntleroy j your euggesLion—if I could. But my ex- 
to be interested in wliat I am going to 1 oil; penses are heavy at starling, and when they 
you. When the bottles have been round the j are all paid, I am afraid I shall liave very 
table, 1 will start with my story.” i little left to put by for the first year. I doubt 

The bottles went round—claret for the do-' if I shall he nhlc to muster much more than 
generate youngsters; port for the sterling, tliree hiuidred pounds of surplus casli iu the 
st.c.idy-heatiod, middJe-ag^d geutlenien. Sir., world, after paying what I must iKiy, before 
Tiowbridge sipped his wine—meditated a j J set up my oflice, And I sliould be asliamed 
little—sipped again—.and started with the to Ironl>le your house, sir, to oj)en an account 
promised anecdote, in these terms : for .sncli a trifle a.s tli.at.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” say.s Mr. Faunt- 
What I am going to tell you, gentlemen, leroy. “ Are you, a hanker ? ' Wliat business 
I hajijjeiieil when 1 was a very yomig man, and have you to offer an opinion on the matter ? 

I wlieii I was just setting uj) iu busiiies.s on Do as 1 tell you—leave it to me—l>ank with 

my own account.' My father h.ad been w'ell us—and draw for wdiat you like. Stop ! 1 
acqn.ainted for many years with, Mr. Faunt- haven’t done yet. When you open the 
leroy, of the famous London banking-firm of account, speak to,, the head cashier. Per- 
i Marsh, Strace^ Faiunlleroy, and Graham. | hap.s you may find he has got something to 
I lliiuking it might Be of some futdre service | tell you. There ! there ! go aw-ay—don’t in¬ 
to me to make my position knovyn to a great ternipt me—goo(l-byo-»-God bless you ! ” 
man in the commercial w^prld, my father That was his way—Ah, poor fellow! that 
mentioned t«»hi8 highly-respected friend that was his way ! 

1 was about to start yi business for my%elf, I went to the head cashier the next mom- 

iii a very small way, and with very little ihg, when *1 opened my little modicum of an 

money. Mr. Fauntleroy received the iuti*- acc*)unt. He* had yeceived orders to pay ray 
mation witli a kind appearance of interc.st; drafts wilhour^eronce to my balance. My 
and said that he would liave his eye OU' me. qlieq^ies, whe^ had overdrawn, were to lie 
I expected from this that he would wait to privately shown to Mr. Fauntleroy. Do 
see if I could keep on my legs at starting; many young men wlio start iu business find 
and that, if he found I succeededipretty wml, their prosperous superiors ready to help them 
l»e,-1*'oxild then lielp me forward if it lay in in that way ? > 

, Jrts power. As events tunled out, he proved Wpll, I got on—got on very fairly and 
'} to m a far hetler friend than that; and he steadily ; being careful noj; to venfhre out of» 
soon showed me that J had very much under- my depth, and not to forget that small begin- 
rated the he.arty and generous interest which [ uing.a may lead in time to great ends. A 
he had felt in my welfare from the first. ’ prosirect of one of those grejjjjpnds—great, I 
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mean, to'such a small trader as I was at tViat 
perioa—showed itself to me, when I had been 
some little time iu huamess. In plainflerms, 
J had a clmnoe of joinn^ iu a first-rate 
transaction, which would give me profit and 
posiUou ami everything I wanted, j^ovided I 
could qualify myself for engaging in it by 
getting good security beforehand for a veiy 
large amount. .1 

In this emergency, I thought of my kindj 
friend, Mr. Fauiilleroy,and w*it to tlfe bauk, 
and saw him once more in Ms jwivate room. 

There he was at the same table, witli the 
same heaps of papers about him, and the same 
hearty, easy way of speaking his mind to you 
at once, in the fewest possible words. I ex¬ 
plained the business I came upon, with some! 
little hesitation and nervousness ; for 1 w’as ' 
afrahl lie might think th.at I was taking an 
unfair advantage of his former kindness to 
me. When 1 had done, he just nodded his 
lieail, biiatehed np a blank bliecJt of paper, i 
ficrilibleil a tow lines on it, iu his ivipid way,! 
hniidcd the writing to me, and inished me 
out of the room by the two shoulders befpre 
1 eouM s.'iy a single word. I looked at the 
paper iu the outer ofliec. It was my soeurity' 
from that great banking-house for the whole | 
amount, and for more, if more was wanted. I 
1 could not express fty gi’.atitude then; 
and I don’t know that I ciin descrilie it now. 1 
I can only say that it has outlived lh«S ovinio, 1 
the disgrace, and the awful death ou the; 
scaffold. 1 am grieved to sjieak of that death , 
at all. But I liave no otlier alternative. 
The course of my story must now lead mo I 
straight on to the later time, .and to the 
terrible discovery which exjmsed my bene¬ 
factor and my friend to all England as the' 
forger Fauiitleroy. 

1 must ask yon to suppose a lapse of some 
time after the occurrence of the events that 
1 have just been relating. During this in¬ 
terval, (hanks to the kind assistance I had! 
received at the outset, my jiosition as a man 
of .business had greatly improved. Imagine 
me now, if you please, on the high road to 
prosperity, witli good large offices aud a, 
respectahle staff of clerks; aud picture me 
to yourselves sitting aloue in ray private 
room, lietwcen four and five o’clock, on a 
certain Saturday afternoon. 

jin my letters had been written, all tim 
people who had appointments with me had 
been received—I was looking parelessly over 
the newspaper, and thl^mg about going 
home, when one of ray cle^ came in, aud 
said that a strfinger wished tot see me hurat;- 
diately on very important business. 

“ Did he mention his name 1” I inquired. 

“ No, sir.” 

“Did you not ask him for it 1" 

“ Yes,*ir. And ho said you wouM be none 
the wiser if he toW mo what it was.” ! 

“Does he look like a begging-letter' 
writer!” »■ 1 

“lie looks ffliltle shabby, sir^ but ho doesn’t 1 


talk at all like a beMUg-letter writer. He 
spoke sharp aud decided, sir,—and said that 
it was in your interests that he came, and 
that yon would deeply regret it afterwards if 
you refused to see him.” 

“He said that, did hel Show him in at 
once, then,” 

He was shown in immediately. A mid¬ 
dling-sized man, with a sharp, unwholesome- 
looking face, and with a fiipjiant, reckless 
manner; dressed in a style of shsihhy smart¬ 
ness ; eyeing me with a bold look ; aud not 
so overburdened with jioliteness as to trouble 
himself about taking off his Lat« when he 
came in. I hivd never seen him 4>cf<)re in niy 
life; aud 1 could not form tb?! slightest con¬ 
jecture from his appearance to guide me 
towards guessing his position in the world. 
He w'as not a gentleman, evidently ; but as 
to fixing his whereabouts iu the infinite 
downward gradations of vagabond existence 
in London, that was a mystery which J was 
totally incompetent to solve. 

“ la your hame Trojvbrfdge ?” he began. 

•' Yes,” 1 answered, drily enongb. 

“ Do 3 0U bank with Mai-sli, Stracey, Faunt- 
leroy, and ('riaham ?” 

“ Why do you ask V’ 

“ Answer my question, and you will 
know ! ” 

*• Very well, I c/o bank with Marsh, Slmeey, 
Fauiitleroy,and Graham—^aud what then 

“ Draw out every farthing of balance you 
liave got, before the bauk close.s at five 
to-day.” 

1 stared at bim in speechless ara.szement. 
Tlic words, for the instant, absolutely petri¬ 
fied me. 

“ Stare a.s much .as j'ou like,” he proceeded 
coolly, “ I mean what I say. Look at your clock 
there. In twenty minutes it will strike five, 
and the bank will be .shut. Draw out every 
farthing, 1 tell you, again ; and look sharp 
about it.” 

“Draw out my moneyj " 1 exclaimed, 
jiartially recovering myself. “Ai-c you in 
jour right senses ? Do you know that the fiim 
I bank with represents one of the first houses 
in the wqyld 1 What doj^ou mean—^j ou, who 
are a total stranger to me,—by taking this 
extraordinary interest in my affairs ? If yon 
w’aut me to aet Su your advice, why don’t 
you explain yourself ? ” ** 

“I have explained^ myself. Act on my 
.advice, or not, just as you like. It don’t 
matter to me., 1 have done what I promised; 
and there’s an end of it.” 

110 turned to the ddor. The minute hand 
of the clock was getting on from the twenty 
minutes to the quarter. 

“ Done xfhat you promised ] ” I repeated, 
getting up to stop him. 

“ Yes,” h^ said, with his hand on the lock. 
“I have given my message, Wh.atever 
happens, remember that. Good after¬ 
noon.” 

He was gone before 1 could speak again. 
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I tried to call after him, but my lips had credit of his house—and that on the word 
suddenly got dry, and the words seemed to of an alwolute stranger,, of a, vagabond, if 
stick <m them. 1 could uot imagine why, but ever there wna one yet! It was madness, 
there was something in the man’s last words downright madness in any man, to have acted 
which liad more than hiJf frightened me. as I had done. I could not account for my 
1 looked at the clock. The minute hand own iuccraceivably thoughtless proceeding. I 
was on the quarter. My oflSoe was just far could liardlv believe iu it myself. I opened 
enough from the bank to make it necessary the safe, and looked at the bank-notes a^in. 
for me to decide on the iusUmt. If 1 had had rl locked it once more, and dung the ^ey 
time to think, I am }iei-fectly certain that I down on the table iu a fury of vexation 
should uot have profited by the extraor- against*iny.sql£ Tliero the money Was, up- 
dhury warniu^that had just been addre.ssed braiding me Irith my own inconceivable folly; 
to me. The suspicious appearance and telling me in tlie ])laitie8t terms that I had 
manners Mf the stranger; the outrageous risked depriving myself bf my best and 
improbability /jf the inference against the kindest friend henceforth and for ever, 
creilit of the bank towards which his words It was necessary to do sometliiug at once 
pointed ; the chance that some uuderliand towunls making nil the atonement that lay in 
attempt was being made, by some enemy of my power. I felt that, as soon as I began to 
mine, to frighten me into embroiling myself cool down a little. Tliere was but one plain, 
with one of my best friends, through showing straightforward way left now out of the 
eu ignoraut distrust of the firm with which scrape in which I had been mad enough to 
he Was associated as partner,—all these cou- involve my*self. I took my hat, and, without 
sideratioiis nould« unquestionably Lave oc- j stopping an iuslnut to hesitate, liurried off to 
cuired to me if I could have found time |br the bank to make a clean breast of it to 
i-eflectiou : and, as a necessary consequence, Ma Fauntleroy. 

not one farthing of my balance would have When I knocked at the private door, and 


been taken from the keeping of the b.aiik on asked for him, 1 was told that he had not 
that memorable day. been at the bank fur the last two days. One 

As ii wsva, I had just time enough to act,! of the otlier partnete was there, however, and 
ami not a spare moment for tliinking. Some | was working at that moment in his own 
heavy payments made at the hegiuning of j room. .Iseiitiu my name, at once, and asked 
the week had so fur decreased my balance,! to see him. lie and I were little better than 
that the sum to my credit in the banking- j strangers to each other j and tlie interview 
book barely reached fifteen humlred pounds, i was likely to be, on that account, unspeakably 
I suatclied up my cheque-book, wrote a dr.'ift I embarrassiug and liumiliutiug on my side, 
for the whole amount, and ordered one of ray Still, 1 could uot go home. I could not 
clerks to run to the hank and get it cashed endure the inaction of the next day, the Snu- 
heforo the doors closed! What impuke day, without having done my best on the 
urged mo on, except the blind impulse of spot, to repair the ern>r into which my own 
hurry and bewilderment, I can’t say. I ■ folly had led me. Uncomfortable as I felt 
acted mechanically, under the influence of at tiic prospect of the approaching interview, 
the vague, inexjdicable fear which the, I should have been far more uneasy in my 
man’s extraordinary parting words had 1 mind if the partner had declined to see me. 
aroused iu me, without stopping to analyse! To iny relief, the bank-porter returned with 
my own sensations,—almost without knowing a message requestiug me to walk in. What 
what 1 was about. In three minutes from ])articutar form my explanations and apologies 
the time wlieu the stranger had closed my took when 1 tried to offer tliem, is more than 
door, the clerks had started for the bank; I can tell now. I was so confused and dis- 
and I was atone again in my room, with my tressed that I hardly knew what I was talk- 
hands as cold as ice anfi rny head all in a iug abode at the time. .The one circnmstaHce 
whirl. , , ‘ which I remember cleaidy is that I was 

I did not Recover my control over myself, ashamed to refer to my interview with the 
until the clerk came hack with the notes iu strange man ; and that I tried to account for 
Ills hand. He had jifst got to Ihe bank iii,iny sudden withdrawal of my balance by 
the nick of time. As the cash for my draft | I'cferring it to-someinexplicable panic, ciiused 


When 1 had counted the bank-notes and ■ all, have been only started in jest Greatly 
bad^locked them up in the safe* my better. to my surprise, tlie partner did not seem to 
seemed to come hack to me on a notice the lamentable lameness of my excuses, 
il^den. Never liave 1 reproached myself and did not additionally confuse me by ask- 
fliefore or since, as I reproached myself at that iug any Ijnestions. A weary, abshnt look, 
moment Wliat sort of return had I tnlide which I had observed on his face, when I came 
■for Mr. Fauntlcvoy’s fatherly kindness to in, remained on it, while 1 was speaking. It 
me 9 I had insulted him by the meanest, seemod to be an eflbrt to him^eveu to keep 
the grossest distrust of the honohr and the up the appeai’aiice of listenihg to me. And 
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mediate, waa placed iu my hands, which | time of his most fearful extremity, wheii 
silenced me the instant I looked at it. It the strong arm of the law had already 
was written from the prison by Mr. Faunt- seized, him, he tliought of tlte yonng man 
leroy, and it contained two lines only, entreat- whose iiumble fortiuies ho had helped to 
ing me to apply for the necessary order, build ( whose heartfelt gratitude he had 
nixl to go and see him immediately. fairly won ; whose simple faith he was re- 

I shall not attempt to describe the flutter solved never to betray, I leave it to 
of expectation, the strange mixture of dread greater iutel]ect| than mine tp reconcile tha 
and hope that agitated me, when 1 rccog- anomaly of his reckless falsehood towards 
nised his handwriting, and discovered what it ^hers, and his steadfast truth towards me. 
was that he desired me to do. I obtained the It is as certain as that we sit here, that one 
order, and went to the prison. The autho-, of Fauntleroy’sdast efforts in this world, was 
rities, knowing* the dreadful situation in; the effort he reads to preserve mo from being 
which ho stood, were afraid of his attempting a loser by the trust that I had placed in him. 
to destroy fhimself, and had set two men to j There is the secret of my strange tenderness 
watch him. * One came out as they opened; for the memory of a felon-^at is why the 
his cell door, l^lie other, who was bound not | word villain does somehow still grate on my 
to leave him, very delicately and consider -1 heart, when 1 hear it associated with the 
ately .affected to be looking out of window i name—the disgraced name, I grant you—-of 
the moment I was shown in. ! tlic forger Fauntleroy. . Pass the bottles. 

He w.TS sitting on the side of his bed, with! young gentlemen, and pardon a man of the 
his liead droo))ing and his liands hanging! old school for having so long interrupted 
listlessly over his knees, when I first caught | your couveisation with a story of the old 
sight of him. At t|je sound of my appi'oach, time. 

he started to his feet, ajid, without speaking- 

a jvoi-d, flung both his arms round ifly NEAPOLITAN ENEKGY. 

My heart swelled up. “ Tell me it’s not jjj month of May last, I sent you soma 
true, Sir! For Gods sake, tell its not Jetaib collected oa tho site of that awful 

true!’, was ail I could say to him. event, the great earthquake of Uouember, 

He never answered—Oh, me ! he never! i„mared and fifty-seven.* They told 

answered, and he turned away his face. } a i-Je of suiferiiig, such as the world does not 
lliere was one ^eadtiu moment of sdence.' often hear ; and recorded instances of Neapo- 
He siill held hiArnis round luy neck; and; ptau misgovernment, and of British energy 
“P® which, happily in the one Ciwo, and deplorably 

‘ Did ‘you gel your money out 1 he wins- the other, are sufficiently frequent, 
pered. 3’®“ oaturday j resident and tho visitor in this country 

afternoon ? , . , , puss a great portion of their summer as dor- 

I broke free from him, in the astonishment. mice are said to do their winter ; that is, in 

^ . ... ... .1 sleep—or at least in inaction—so that it was 

What. I cried out loud, forgetting the [ g_ jj-jyggimjg jny yiait 

third person at the window, Ihat man jq Major, who so honorably distinguished 
who brought the message—i himself by his humanity and intelligence 

“ Hush ! he said, putting his hand on my (im-mg a protracted visit amongst Uie suf- 
lip.s. “There was no better man to be found, ferers by the earthquake, 
after the officers had taken me—I know no xhat gentreman informed me that, al- 
more about him than you do-—I paid him though the official journal publishes the 
well, as a chance messeuger, and- risked his names of contributors of grains evenfaaam 
cheating me of l^s errand. of about the valu6 of a farthing); and 

“ Tom sent him, thpu. , though, by the sweet flattery of publicity, 

I sent bun. * and the appellation of pious offerers, people 

., , , ^ m, . l>ave been persuaded to subscribe upwards of 

My story is over, gentlelnea. There is no hundred and seventy thousand dac.ats, 
need for me to tell yon that Mr. Fauntleroy | little of the money has been appropriated to 
was found pilty, and. that ho died by the the object for which it was intended. A few 
hangman’s hand. It was m niy power to I orphans have been prpvided for, it is true, and 
soothe nis last moxneuts lu y^ia wovld, l>y ’ pevLaps sbrne monasteries Imve bcesi assisted ; 
taking on myself the arrangement of some of | fcut the houses ffiave not been restored, nor 
bis private affairs, Which, while, they re- have the paroohial churches been repaired, 
xaameu nnsettled, weighed lieavily 00 bis ^ certain Jesuit has been active in pulling 
mind, iliey had no connection with the Jown houses, and clearing streeto; maki^ 
crimes he had committed, so I cJuld do him ‘ proprietors pay for his handy-work. Some 
the last little service he wpa ever to accept Uiought it rather a hard thing to be com- 
®'* ^ conscjpnce. I say pelled to pay for the destruotion of tkeir own 

nothin w m defence of hw character, nothing I property, ruined though* it'might be; still 

in palliation oi the oiTenee for which he I—A—-- - - - - - - 

snflTered. But I cannot forget that in tho * Volome Oevoitmi. 
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harder, when, as in some cases, their houses 
htid been rendered somewhat habitable. 
“I^ere is one house, especially,” oontinnod 
Mr. Major, “ which I regret to think is^under 
the doom of destruction. It belongs to a 
poor woman who had lost her husband by 
the eartliquake. As it had thi'ee sitliis sttind- 
in, I added a fourth, and the ^idow started a 
cat6 and an inn, for curious travellers ; and 
she made, for a time, a little fortune.” Alb 
other places in the earthquako district are a 
desert, notwithstaudiug the f>ipus oflerings 
which arc almost daily advertised in the 
official journal, and the general surmise is, 
that the Church* will absorb a great por¬ 
tion of this fund. Indeed, the fund sub¬ 
scribed for the relief of those who suffered 
by the ear thquake at Malfi, a few year’s ago, 
huH riot yet all been distributed. 

Amongst other places visited by Mr. Major 
was Montemurro. in that single place six 
thousand persons had been buried uinler the 
ritius. The anxiety and distress the sur¬ 
vivors must, it will readily be coucetveil, 
have been at the height; and, in Englanil, 
any one who came forward at great sacri¬ 
fices to assist them, would have been re¬ 
garded as an angel of light; “ but,” says Mr. 
Major, “I offered to take fifteen of the 
j orplians to my own house, and, moreover, 
selected them. Tiro judge took their names, 
ascertained their destiuaiioiis, and the objects 
I I had in view; namely, to teach theirr some 
useful art by wliielr they might hereafter 
provide for themselves; he could not,however, 
give his final assent to my taking them up to 
I Idauto Torio, near Porlici, without first ask- 
I ing permission of the luleudaut. It was 
I asked, and it was refused. These children 
! were in the last degree of misery, and it was 
deemed better to let them wander about the 
streets like half-famished dogs, dependent on 
the food wiiich any humane neighbour might 
throw at them, and grow up in ignorance, 
than be clothed and fed like civilised beings, 
and taught some useful knowledge which 
I might redeem them from penmy all their 
lives. Sliortly after my return, however, 

I seven orphan children wa'e sent to me from 
I other villages: four from Viggiano, one from 
I Montemuiro, one from Sacconet, and einother 
from Sapoiiara. Two of these were boys, but 
! were not suited to my ])urpose, and I was 
I glad to get rid of them. One of the girls ran 
; away wm me, robbed, got into service, 
and robbed again. Wliat has .now become 
; of her, I do not knovv. Those who are 
with me now come from Viggmno. At 
first, poor little creatures^ they were ter/ 
home-sick, and pined after tlieir native 
place as most mountaineers do, but tliey 
are mure reconciled now. I have hired a 
I woman to teach them to sew and to ‘ tailor,’ 
^and a map to teach them to read and to 
‘write.” • • 

On my expressing a wish to ace them, Mr. 
Major took me into hla garden. There were 


sitting these four young children, and seven 
othei-3 nine or ten yelirs of age. Grouped 
together os they were, it seemed as if the 
consciousness of a common misfoi’tnne con¬ 
stituted a kind of bond among them. They 
were dressed alike in plain cotton frocks with 
a blue ground and red stripe, and appeared 
so clean and neat that one was struck with 
tlio conti'tist between them and other children 
of a similar rank in the ueighbouihood of 
Naples. 

“And where do you come from, my chil¬ 
dren 1 ” 1 iisked. • 

“ Ifrom Viggiano,' Signor,” was the reply. 
“Now tell mo your names — 1 want to 
know you all.” , * 

There was a (lead silence. 

“ What, will uo one speak ? Now let me 
see if you have any tongues.” 

This awakened a smile, and the sharpest 
immediately called out: 

“lauiAgncse, Signor, .and'that is I’hilo- 
meuii., aud that girl there is Anna Mai'ia, and 
this one is llosa.” , 

So our introduction •was completed, and a 
kiSd of electi'ic telegraph established between 
me aud their hearts through the medium of 
tlieir names. The two first were sisters, aud 
had a mutker. 

“ It was she who kept the caf6 of which I 
spoke,” resumed my friend. “I found her 
wandering about the streets with six children 
in a state of utter destitution. I did what I 
could fur them at the time, and afterwards 
she brought up those two little girls to me. 
The other two whom you see lost both 
parents on the night of the earthquake.” 

Having ascertained that I sliould not give 
any pain by talking with the chilth'en about 
the incidents of that tei'rible disaster, I 
asked, “ Ho you remember the night of the 
eartliqnake I ” 

“ We aU do.” 

“ I was dragged out in the morning,” said 
Agnese, “ a great stone lay upon me, so that 
I could not move. Anna Maria was under a 
mattrass, aud large stones were on the top 
of her—her eyes ” (putting a hand on either 
side of her face and squeezing it) “ were both 
nearly out.of her head.” • 

“ Aiother,” said aBotlicr of the girls, “ was 
taken out dead, and I was by her side.” 

And so they pfatfled on like qjiildren un¬ 
conscious of their loss about sulferings which 
so nearly afiected themselves, and disasters 
which have awakened the compassion of the 
whole world. .1 asked them now to show me 
their writing, aud away Ijiey ran as merrily 
and light hsarted as nine and ten might be 
exjiectud to do. Presently they came back, 
and were very proud of their progress— 
anxious to l^t me see that they were out of 
pothooks and had got into capitals. Their 
writmg and their figures did them and tlieir 
muster great credit, I told them, and now for 
the reading. 

“Agnese aud Anna Maria are the best 
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waders,” said one, “ and Anna Maria is tbe 
ynnngest.” 

Noiliiiig could induce either to utter a 
voi'd, so Ibrmidable did the trial appear. At 
hist Anna Mai'ia made a start, and I believe 
would not have come to a stop very rapidily 
had not 1 myself been compelled to leave. I 
was much struck with the familiarity and| 
1 jiffection which they seemed to feel towards 
’ tiieir benevolent patron. Tliey talked and 
I laughed and ran about as cliildren should | 
I and do talk hnd laugh and run about in the 
pre.sence of grown-up people, when grown-up 
people have the milk of human kindness in 
them; an^l this heppy freedom seemed to 
make their f.'iend as happy as themselves. 

“ I should be'sorry it these children were 
taken from me,” said Mr. Major. 

“ And so should 1 too,” added his daughter, 
“ One becomes attached to them insensibly, 
and then the history of their sufferings and 
i their destitute •position Lave wou cur hearts.” 

I The children had just kissed the bauds of 
I their patrons, and were running acro.ss the 
i court-yard. Wo stood nnd looked after them 
in silence, and I don’t know which was Kie 
more touching feature in the scene, the 
kindly l)eaming smile of the good man who I 
had saved them from want, and perhaps from 
worse, or the unconscious delight dt the chil¬ 
dren themselves. It would be worth a 
fortune to bo able to cre:ite such a scenfe 
as tliat—a man need not envy a prince 
who could fed that amount of sali.sfuetiou 
derived from the coiilcraplation of his 
t own benevolent acts. In some part of 
i the present month Mr. Major again goes 
through the eartliquake districts—^liis sole 
object being not to distribute alms to stop 
the importunate voice of the poor, but to 
relieve them practically and permanently, by 
teaching them how to help themsclve.s, how 
to build, bow ,to work, how to s.-’\ e, and how 
to think. There are many wlio look upon 
his efforts with great jealousy and suspicion ; 
many of the priests and of the authorities do 
not like him ; tke latter like to have the 
management of money matters in their own i 
hands; the former are afraid of cultivating I 
independence orchiyacter; so that, generally 
speaking, he has worke^l alone, trusting to 
his own indomitable courage and perseve¬ 
rance for success. Sonic vou'.ribulions to the 
work he ITas received from Switzerland ; 
more would be desirajble, and would be well 
disposed of. 

In the mouth of June my atlonlion wa6 
attracted by two young boys, who were 
pl.'iying on small harps and .singing in the 
streets of Naples. On inquiring whence tliey 
carne from, tliey told me irom Viggiano, that 
tra4itional country of music, whwe, for I do 
know how many generations, the people 
^ '^rave been bred to the harp, and the violin, 
and the flute, and wlience the/have carried 
i tlie music they created to .all parts ofHhe 
world. The lads were aged twelve and four- 


- 1 - 

teen yearn ; the eldest had been to P^ls, the 
youngest was making hia^ first start in life; 
but tliey were now prohibited from leaving 
the country, so that they were trying to get 
smaller gains by playing and singing (and 
they did both very well) in the capjital and 
the neighbourhood. They remembered the 
English |entlemau who had been amongst 
them in uie beginning of the year very well, 
but they did not know that four children, 
^onnger than themselves, from the same 
village, were ncev residing under that English¬ 
man’s care. { * 

Since I began this article his Majesty has 
resolved, at last, on th« distribution of 
a portion of the funds subscribed amongst 
the sufferers by the earthquake. Upwards 
of thirty-two thousand ducats are to be 
given to the monasteries and churches, and 
a largo sum to be devoted to the establish¬ 
ment of offices for lending money on pledges. 
Olher snmsai’e to be distributed amongst the 
poor according to certain conditions. More 
tlian nine mouths have passed away since the 
occurrence of that dire dis.aster, and yet only 
now has it been even resolved .to distribute 
the charitable fund. The English, with their 
subscriptions, were on the ground in a mouth 
or two. We may estimate by these facta the 
comparative energy of the Englishman and 
the Neapolitan authorities. 


LIFE AND DEATH IN SAINT GILES’S. 

The Medical Officers of Health,—captains 
of sanitary militia,—in this Metropolis, at 
the end of their second year of work, have 
marshalled and sent out on general home 
service, a second squadron of reports. Last 
year we passed under review the entire 
squadron, and applauded its equipment. 
This year we might do the same, but let us 
avoid sameness. We take, therefore, a single 
man out of the ranks, and question him. 

'I'he bulkiest of the reports is that whidi 
depicts the condition of Saint Giles’s during 
the year of grace last p-ast. And because 
Saint Giles’s is a name that stands for a large 
thought ill Londoq, a parish that we are 
accustomed vaguely to regard as the Inferno 
set over ^gainst the Paradise of Saint James’s; 
also because its medical Officer of Health, 
Doctor George Buchanan, has evidently 
spent no little time and skill in working out 
liis report witli an elaborate care tliat gives 
ita parlicfflar importance, we will fasten upon 
tbe report about ‘Saint Giles’s for a few 
minutes. ' ^ 

. The district contains the two parishes of 
Saint Giles and Saint George, Bloomsbury. 
It is a three hundred and eighteeutli part 
of tho area of town within the bills of mor¬ 
tality, and it lies at the heart of London. 
Why sl^ould it there represent a heart 
disease, why is it sickly \ Far above high • 
water-mark, it has the rare blessing of stand¬ 
ing over giavel, and there is no quarter of 
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London so distinctly made by Nature to be the death that lurks. That caution no Lon- 
drained with little trouble. For there is doner should put out of his mind. In 
ah almost uniform slope from north to Russell Square they have an Artesian well 
south, and west to east, from its highest sunk through the clay. The water of it 
elevation of eighty-two feet above Trinity being tested, after standing four and twenty 
high water-mark, on its northern border, hours in a warm room, was very bright and 
somewhere in Tottenham Court E^, to its clear, containing nothing alive, nothing be- 
lowest, of fifty-three feet qp the southern yond a little flint and a few accidental fibres 
border, below Lincoln’s Inn hlelds. This of cotton. 

jiart of the town has nothing to do with thei Compare with this the clear water from 
malarious flats of Bermondsey and Lambeth, a surface-well in Bloomsbury Market This 
but has right to some of the ftq^h breezes of | contains nitric acid and distinct traces of 
Higbgate, Hampstead, an(f Saint Pancnos. i iron. It teems with animal IKe. Parammcia, 
Since Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Russell Square i oxy tricha, uciueta, vorticella, and mouacls—to 
belong to the saAie sanitary district as the | drink this is like swallowing the Zoological 
courts of Monmouth Street, there are diver- Gardens on a small scale—wi^i dmoobse, con- 
sities of wholesomeness no doubt j contrasts feiwie, and sporules, and filaments of fungi, 
which we shall find very well worth noting, decaying vegetable matter, dirt and flint, 
and defining, as wo go on with the sketch.' Wc say nothing of the contents of dirty 
But there are iii that district, setting aside tanks with inches of mud at the bottom, 
mews, more than seventy dtreets, cdurts, and Tiie artificial watei-sopply of the whole dis- 
alleys, in which there is no such thing as a trict is from the New River Company alone, 
free entry of sunshine, or a curt’ent of air: which furnishes a flat but decent fluid, 
passing through, close alembics for the gene-! The sewerage of Saiiit^iles’s, as a whole 
ration of a fever ijoisou, courts with blind district, is better thand:ho average of London, 
endings, or lanes entered by passages' Eelweeu one and two bumlred cesspools have 
under bouses! Nature’s gift of good air is been abolished by the Board of Works, but 
thus disposed of. The gift of good soil and many still exist, and they are not much more 
water, again, is a blessing vety nearly turned likely to be found below the dens of the 
into a cui-se. The porous gravel, where there wretched, than under the mansions of the 
is little or no good artificial sewerage is in- jiolite tenants of Bloomsbury Square, upon 
valuable as a means of natural drainage., whose ])rivacy the profane oflicer of health is 
The rains wasli into it putrefying matter,; not yet strong enough to intrude, for want of a 
which, being thus diluted, filters through, sufficient emphasis of public support to justify 
losing much of its noxious character, and I and back him in the .absolute discharge of his 
descends to the river, or to the large sewers! most important duty. 

by which it may be intercepted. But, on the | Now, let us ask how, as to its social state, 
clay bottoms under gravel, wells .are formed' Saint Giles’s stands in its rektiou to sur- 
by the filtration downward of the water, till 1 rounding districts, <Jr to London at ki’ge. One 
it comes to the basin of stiff clay which holds | fiiet, to begin with. Doctor Buchanan puts 
it. If the gravel be full of the refuse of cen-1 in the clearest jwHaible form. Saint Giles’s 
turies, riddled with cesspools, leaky sewers j covers one three-hundredth part of the area 
and gaspipes, with here and there thick of London, yet it contains seven three-huii- 
heaps of coriisoa in a churchyard that con-' dredths of the population. The men of Saint 
tains the graves of generation after genera- j Giles’s, tlien, are pretty closely packed, eleven 
tion, it is not pure water that filtei's through j or twelve to a house ; two hundred and 
the gravel, and through all these its contents.' twenty to an acre is the thickness of the 
Precisely becanae it is a good natural drain sickiy-livingf crop there yielded to the bills of 
for putrid things, it is h bad source from mortality. For the town at large the num- 
wkich to draw tiie water that must ran with bers are four to a house, and, considering the 
them. The water that rises in the parish parks and so fortli^ only thirty to an acre, 
well of Saint Giles’s district is, in fact, no- For the whole of the close central districts' 
thing more than highly diluted sewage. The nine or ten to a hbuae, and about Jjwo hundred 
filth, no doubt, has undergone a great deal of to an acre. 

decomposition. Much of it is cba.-.ged into The houses, however, in the Strand and 
living plants and aniraalqules, nitric acid, and ’ Holborn districts form even a denser crowd 
other comparatively harmless things. ! than that of thesiistrict of Saint Giles, which is 

But there is a limit to this purifying j lightened by the large ^vacant spaces of Lin- 
process, and no wise Ixmdonov will swdiloi* j coin’s Inn Fields, Russell and other Squares, 
water from a well formed on the top of the! But this fact is an essential one in the ooiisi- 
bed of London clay. Dig through the cla}', and deration of Saint Giles’s, that where the houses 
below it come to the deep water, bearing strata are there is the crowding greater than in any 
into which flow the pure rains from gatliering other of the central districts of the town. The 
, grounds en wholesome country soibin Hert- Strand distriot is little better, but it is better, 
tordshire and Budufighamshire. Drink and SaintGile8’s,tben, is beyond all surrounding 
enjoy the cool, pure water of those deep wells, regions overcrowded with inhabitants. And 
but in the water of the surface-wells suspect the next fact is, that of its inhabitants an 
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nniiBiiallr lar/i^ proportion m made up of 
poor Jrish. Eight and a half in a hundred of 
tte inhabitanta of liOndoQ are natives of 
Ireland In Saint Pancras the proportion is 
two in a hundred less; in the Strand and 
Marylebone one in a hundred more. But, in 
.TIolborn, the proportion is seventeen in a 
hundred, and in Saint Giles's three in a hun¬ 
dred more than even that. It is noticeable 
also that of the Irish in Saint Giles’s and ^ 
ETolboru the proportion, under twenty years 
of age, is one-third, instead of as elsewhere one- 
luru'th or one-fifth of the whole. Thisahowstliat 
the Irish immigration into these districts is 
young, vigorous, and steadily increasing. Un¬ 
fortunately the number of Irish in an English 
town district *i8 a pretty sure te.st of its 
wretchedness. In this respect Saint Giles’s 
stands foremost among the localities of 
London. 

The principal lost of health in any place, 
which we shall presently apply to Saint Cliles’s, 
is the propoition of disease and death among 
the children in it. At the last census it 
appeared that thel‘e wpre—in the projiortion 
of about five to six—fewer children to*eet 
against the adults in Saint Giles’s than in the 
town at large. Therefore, for health, in any 
such comparison, to bo proved equal, it should 
be shown tltat the proportion of disease and 
death among children is in Saint Giles’s by 
one sixth leas than the average of Ijoudou. 
There is no increase of ]iupulati(>n now. In 
ten years, at the beginning of the century, 
Saint Giles’s grew as Saint Paneras is at this | 
day growing, and it then added twelve 
thousand to the numl)er of its people. In 
the twenty years preceding eighteen hun¬ 
dred and forty-one, the increase was but 
of two thousand five hundred. In the 
next ten years there were improve¬ 
ments made. By the pulling down of 
lanes and courts to form new streets, two 
hundrad and fifty-nine houses were blotted 
out. We Itave urged very often what 
must be the result of these London improve¬ 
ments, when the roofs of a hundred wretched 
people are pulled down to make room for 
jierhaps ten are more prosperous. New 
anil clean homes n^ust be provided with the 
right hand, while with tjie left hand old and 
dirty dens are tumbled down; or else the 
consequence must be, as^t has been in Saint 
Giles’s, wh^fre, although two hundred and 
fifty-nine houses, which had contained ueai-ly 
three thoiisand people, were got rid of, the 
p«‘ople were not got rid o/; there was a 
decrease only of seventy-eight in the popula¬ 
tion. More than tvfo thousand<seven Imn- 
^reil wretched creatures pressed themselves, 
llperefore, on the already over-crowded in- 
of the dens that were left standing. 

/V There is a curious fact qbaut Saint Giles’s, 
seeming to contradict the estaljlisUed maxim, 
that wlicre deaths of children are most 
numerous, there is coni{>eusation in au in¬ 
crease of the frequency of births. Births iu ' 


the district of Saint Giles are somewhat 
below the average, and yet the nnmber of 
the marriages exceeds the usual proportion. 

The* excess of births over deaths would 
add four hundred persons yearly to the 
population of the distiict; but, since closer 
packing is impossible, some must go out to 
make roSm for new comers. There must he a 
migration out df Saint Giles’s to the extent of 
about four hundred persons yearly. Of this 
number almost a fourth goes out to die in the 
surrounding hospitals, or to wander abroad 
after dischai^e their sick wards. The 
Workhouse Infirmary admits yeoi'ly a thou¬ 
sand cases of disease, and gives out-door 
relief to six or seven times that number. The 
death rate, from the nature of the cases, is 
twice that of an ordinary hospital. 

Thera are no trades in the district that 
affect in a remarkable degree the health of 
its inhabitants ; there is nothing worae than 
the fifteen not ill-managed slaughterhousss, 
and the noisome cowsheds. 

In Saint Giles’s there are sixty-nine com¬ 
mon lodging-houses, all in the pariah of Saint 
Giles in the Fields, none in Bloomsbury. The 
improvement made in these by the working 
of the Common Ijodging Houses Act has been 
immense; but -their inmates are the very 
poorast, nfteu the most depraved of the poor, 
and after every conceivaolo correction has 
been made for chance of error, it is found to 
be a fact, that in S.aintGiles’8 the mortality in 
them is greater than iu other houses of the 
same streets. They do not, however, bring 
cli.se.ase and death into the parish. More of 
that goes out than comes in; for there is no 
locfd hospital, and the sick population of 
Saint Giles’s looks for relief to the hospitals 
in adjoining parishes. Tlie greater number 
of them, it is found, go to King’s College 
Hospital, many go to the Middlesex and 
Cliaring Cross Hospitals, some to University 
College Hospital, and a few of the little oue.s 
are sent to the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Great Ormond Street. 

Because of tlie name it has for misery, 
Saint Giles’s has been much favoured by the 
Society for Improving the Condition of-the 
Labouring Classes. One-fonrth of all that 
has been done iu London, by societies and by 
the benevolence of private persons, for im¬ 
proving the dwellings of the poor, lias been 
done in Saint Gilesa, where there are fur¬ 
nished itqx>roved homes for, altogether, two 
hundred and forty families, and for two huh- 
di:ed and eleven single men. Thera is much 
yet to be done by these institutions, “ whose 
larger aeeeptjmce,” says the Healtlx Officer, 
“ would save the lives of hundreds, and im¬ 
prove the morals of thousands.” Saint 
Giles’s has the Model Houses for Families, in 
Stroatham Sti-eet, at rentals of from balf-a- 
crown to six shillings a-week, /iontaining 
about three hundred and thirty peo(>l8, or 
whom two hundrad arc children. Here there 
is a long list of applicants for vacaixcies. 
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There are the thirteen improved hooaog in 
Wild Court, let out in a hundred and eight 
separate rootne, at a weekly rent of from 
one and cightpence to three shillings. They 
contain a population of about three hundred 
and fifty, one half of them ciiildren, and 
they are in good demand; but there is 
no list of applicants for vacancies, <ftie or two 
rooms being always empty! “This,” says 
the superintendent, “ is because of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and because there are still a goo^ 
many low Irish, who keep /he decent, re¬ 
spectable English from liviug lAere.” Eleven 
similm: houses, but of a somewhat lower 
character, contaiiyug two hundred and sixt^- 
threo ])eople, in eighty-six rooms, are in 
Clark’s Ihiildings, where a new resident 
superintendent is trying to induce a better 
cla^ris of persons to reside. But the Medical 
Officer of Ifealtii asks, “ in what way is the 
condition of the labouring classes improved, if 
the superintendent gets rid of the hibouriug 
man from ids renovated dwcllingju favour of 
a superior class of persons, clerks, postmen 
milliners, and artisans?” The houses in 
George Street lodge very comfortably a hun¬ 
dred single men ; tlieir lodging-house in 
Charles Street, Drury Ijane, holds not cjuite 
80 many; [and the house in King Street, 
Drury Lane, Itohls five and twenty. That is 
the sum of the work dqiie here on behalf of 
wholesome dwellings for the pooi*. 

As we have said, there is no ^jcnoral 
hospital in Saint Giles’s. The Jjyiug-iu Hos¬ 
pital, in Endell Street, receives oue or two 
hundred cases in a tu’clvcmouth. llie 
Bloomsbury Dispensary jirescribes annually 
for two or three thousand patients ; and 
there is also a smaller dispensary connected 
with tlie Bagged Schools in Brewer’s Court, 
Great Wild Street. 

Before we turn to the diseases of this 
health district, as few more words must be 
said of its diversity of character in divers 
parts. Its sub-districts iiro tlic parish of 
Saint George Bloomsbury, Saint Giles 
South, and Mnt Giles North. Saint George’s 
is the richoBt, Saint Giles’s South the poorest 
of the three. Saint Giles’s North coutains 
Church Lane, but it contains also Bedford 
Square, and holds, tliercfore, the middle 
place as to its average prosperity, *[n Saint 
Giles’s South the density of population on the 
inhabited acres—all free sjjaces being left 
out of account—is more than twice as great 1 
as in Saint George’s Bloomsbury. • 

Again, as to the number of ohildren under 
five years old in the district; which is less 
tiiau in the rest of the town, Saint George’s 
Bloomsbury goes far to secifre that result, 
for it coutains scarcely more than three- 
fourilis of the number of such children that 
would be found in an ecpial population else¬ 
where in London. That is, probably, because 
this disttict is ocemnod by many^uen who; 
have earned somewnat late in life the power j 
of moving to large houses wit h families of 
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children that lived elsewhere when they 
were younger and before their parents had 
made good way in the world. In Saint Giles’s 
South, however, them is alao a deficiency of 
children; but it is much less marked, ^e 
reason just given accounts for the fact that 
in Saint George’s Bloomsbury there are 
much fewer births than in the town at large,* 
only two dozen instead of nearly three dozen 
a year to every thousand. But Saint Giles’s 
South exceeds tlie three dozen. Then, how¬ 
ever, in Bloomsbury titere is only one child 
in fifty born out of wedlock, jrhile among the 
inhabitants of SaintGiles’sSouth every eighth 
child is so bom. 

The maid-servants in the cepsfis give to 
Bloomsbury more than the usual excess of 
females in the population. But it is a 
singular fact that in Saint Giles’s Soutli, at 
the census of eighteen hundred and fifty-oue, 
there were found to be two hundred and 
forty-five mure males than feiuales; a reversal 
of the almost constant rule that men are out¬ 
numbered by the women. 

That is the district Now let ns stand at 
churchyard gateif, and see what enters 
them. About every second coffiu is that oi 
a child less than five years old. Of a tliou- 
sand pemons dying in Saint Giles’s three 
iiundrcd and sixty are not two years old, and 
of those in the thousand who survive their 
second year another hundred and seventeen 
perish before they have reached the age of 
five. 

The n.atura1 death-rate, hardly exceeded 
indeed in Bloomsbury, is of seventeen persons 
aijimally out of every thousand. To iiave 
established that I’ate throughout London 
would have been,,last year, to have saved 
nearly fifteen thousand lives. But if the 
whole town bad been in the position of Saint 
Giles’s, sixteen thousand persons more would 
have been lost. Between the death-rate of 
Ijewi.sliam and the death-rate of Saint Giles’s, 
if either were to prevail over the whole town, 
the difference would be a saving or a loss of 
thirty thousand lives every year. The death- 
i-.ate is higher iu Saint Giles’s than even in 
the adjoining districts of the Strand, Holboru, 
and Saint Martin’s. “Holborn,” says Dr. 
Buchanan, “ situated oU a loweiilevel, with 
houses as crowded •together and as poor as 
Saint Giles’d, wijh sjmost as many Irish among 
its residents, comprising in boundaries 
the hopeless maze of courts and alieys about 
Gray’s Inn Lane—tbis'district of Holborn, in 
every resiMsct so similar to our own, had only 
two hundred ‘and forty deaths hist year, 
where Saint Giles’s had two hundred and 
eighty six.** A climax is found for this 
picture ol distress when we have learnt that, 
as matters gtand, the comparison promises to 
become every year more unfavourable to 
Stunt Giles’s. lAst year the death-rate of all 
Loudon waai twenty-two in ten thousand 
below the average of the peceding ten years. 
In the southern districts the improvement was 
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greatest, there was a fall of fortj>aix in the excess of deaths in the whole district, Doctor 
ten thousand deaths (ascribed to improved Buchanan presents, side by side, two tables 
water Bujiply)* In the central districts—to which speak with a painful eloquence. He 
which Saint Giles’s belongs—^the fall in the compases Little Gorain Street, a street of far 
mortality was fourteen in the ten thousand ; the most pait very poor people, in which the 
but in Saint Giles’s the fall that repr«aented mortality is at the usual high average of the 
progress was no more than three. There was surrounding district, with Dudley Street, 


no S)>ecial epidemic to account for this, only Seven 


the customary wretchedness. 


Both are streets of seven- 


roomed houses, hone of them common lodging 


the diseases that produce this excess of mor- lu Dudley Street there are eighty-two 
tality. It is found that of diseases called houses, and one>thonsand seven hundi-ed and 
zymotic—chiefly in the form of whooping- twenty men, #ouen, and children. In Littie 
cough and measles—death was the result m Coram Street there are thirty-three houses 
an avemgg of hve cases instead of the usual and three hundred and sevsiity men, women, 
four. Scrofulous diseases—cliiefly in the form and children. The proportion of children in 
of consumption' and wutei' on the brain, and each street happens to be exactly tbe s.auie, 
diseases of the brain and nerves—chiefly in forty-four per cent. 

the fonn of convulsions of cliildren—show In Dudley Street there is an average of 
simitar excess of mortality; and the diseases twenty-one persons ; but, in Little Coram 
of the breathing apparatus—chiefly bron- Street, the average is only eleven persons to a 
cbitis and pneumonia—killed four where in house. Of the houses in Dudley Street, one 
Loudon generallji they kill three. There is half are dirty and the kitclicns are closely 
a great excess also of deaths by the preina- tenanted ; the houses in Little Coram Sti-eet 
ture birth and 6ebiljty of infants. The are good and clean. 

especial sufferers, in every cjise, are fSie What follows ? There died last year in 
children. Contagion has little to do with Dudley Street a proportion of thirty-eight 
the cause of these fatal disordei’s. TIjey are people to the thousand ; but, in Little Coram 
diseases clearly traceable here to bad watci', Street, not thirty. Of those who died in 
and yet more emphatically to had air. Dudlny Street the children under five year’s 

Be it remembered also, tliat the c.alcula- old boro )l proportion of fifty-eight to the 
tious just given relate to the whole health hundred, in Little Coram Street but twenty- 
district of Saint (Sites and Bloomsbm’y, within seven to the hundred ; the proportion of 
which there is Saint George’s Bloomsbury, deaths among little children in the street 
with a death rate only half that of Saint little more than half as crowded as the otlier, 
Giles’s South. In Saint Giles’s South the, was even less than half as great. Deaths 
death rate by those zymotic diseases which from zymotic disease in Dudley Street were 
are a sure sign of nnwholesonieuess, is three more than twice as many as are usual in 
times greater than it is in Bloomsbury. Of London, but in Little Coram Street there was 
ten thousand people there would have died not one. 

last year in Bloomsbury one hundred and Tlie report goes on to tell of work that is 
eighty-four; in North Saint Giles’s, two hun- now being done. What we have learnt from 
dred and eighty-eight; in South Saint Giles’s, it will leave us plenty of^-oom to imagine 
three hundred and sixty-four! something of the work that has yet even to 

The Medical Healtli Cfficer proceeds in his be begun. 

report to subdivide his district into ten dis- -... _ 

tiiict localities, and to make elabor.ate com- ^ , ... ^ t,. . . . m, 

. i ,, ’ ? Early in Pecembor wUl be published, price Tltreepepoe, 

pansous full of suggestion in their issue, stamped Fourpence, 

Thus, it appears that death by consumption . T'/'t T li’T' 

was last year blithe Bedford Square region A. JtUJU&Jbj lO 

nine per dent, of the ^tal mortality, in » (OBuisa 

Northern Drury Lane thirty per cent., and, r'UDICTMAC NIIMRPR 

what w’e might not have oapected, twenty | I nt. C»nr(i9 I mAS numE»c.K 
per cent, in Bussell Square. In the lodging Of noDSEiiOLD WORPS; and coutatning Thirty-eix 
houses, coftsumption i8..found to be the most ragoc, Qi- the amou nt of Ou e r egular Wumber aiHl a ha lf. 

fatal dis<'ase. Of other fatal disease in the . “ . ~ 

lungs, fourteen died last year ^in the Bussell MK, CHARLES DICKENS’S 

Stjuare locality, to twenty-two in that of DCAniMOC 

Bedford Square, andtwo-and-tbirtyin Church • » ^KcADlNuS. 

l^ne. As these numbers relate only to —♦— 

limited districts for a single year, they are to jrji. chabcss Picrkhb wiu road at Soothamptcn oa 

iMytfttceived, of course, with stent reserve : the 9th and loth of Novonii>oi*; at PonmiooTii tm the 

bll^iievideuoeoftliegeueml fact that over- "" ‘'''® 

crowding is one of the mmn ^uses of the wuicu vkm. rEBuiDATs tub sxiues of q^Aniasa 
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IN SEARCH* OF DON QUIXOTE. Don Quixote was no abstract Spaniard, 

- I but only a La Manchan; thab every allu- 

I NEVER really got tired of that hot sion to hia travels was h, local, paro- 
Spaiiisb City of Raisins, whei-e the people <'lilal allusion; and that going to Moorish 
were all of a mild liquorice-brown colour. Spain to look for the gaunt, nankeeu->&ced 
My objection to it was, that I found the knight, was simply a blunder. I took out 
proverb of the Arabs too true,—that Malaga' niy Don Quixote luid proved, smilingly to 
was a perfect Paradise, “ only that the fleas myself, that all this was wi'oug and that 
are always dancing there to the ^ne played 1 was right. National types cannot die. 
by the mosquitos.” It was the fleas 1 Robin Tlood still poaches down in York- 
feel sure, that finally pulled me out.of bed shire; Richard Coeur,de Eiou only the other 
and made me send, impromptu, for a calesa day knocked down three Russian generals 
and rush violently down a steep place to thej with the butt-end of his musket at foggy 
quay and embarR in the AlhariiLra, Peuin -1 Inkermann. 

snlar and Oriental steamer. Indeed, I am] Yes, I said, every ugly inn-drudge with 
convinced that the Turkish saying, that the i rough, red arms, I see, will be Maritornes. 
King of the Fleas lives in Galilee, was rqsilly j Every landlord will be like the knavish 
first said of Malaga. . | Asturian, who invented the ingenious reed 

What I w-ent through at Mahiga; the | by which the illustrious man, born after 
hardship of being always driven to drink | hia Jtime, contrived to drink the red wine 
Manzanilla because the water was lukewarm;! through his barred-helmet. There shall I see 
the coustautly being peppered with the dust his 'Dulcinca, round of face and large of limb, 
from scuffling string of donkeys laden with ?it every barn-door where they are sifting 
boxes of dried raisins, I dare not attempt to tell, maize. There shall I meet Sancho and the 
Still, though sore of foot, my face covered barber, the curate, the housekeeper, the 
with the red itching bumps of mosquito bites black-eyed, tight-waisted niece, ana indceil 
so that my own creditors would not have all the pleasant Smollot company. I shall 
known me ; turned to a brown amber-coluur see them, through whii'ls of fiery dust, on 
by the furnace sun; drained by perjjelual vino-clad mountain sides, from diligence 
perspirations and want of the chief uourisher' windows, in fire coloured boats, on broad blue 
in life's feast (I allude to balmy sleep), I {bags in steamer-cabius, on horseback, with 
still earned out with that peculiar tenacity | wide jacketed guides, besidp droves of red- 
of purpose, which my friends call obstinacy, | tasselled tinkling mules, such as fill with 
the object of my Spanish tour—searching for, itinerant clangour the knubbly streets of 
Don Quixote. • Spanish cities; in fact—as writers say after 

For, if the lean, lantlioru-jawcd, warm-1 a long sentence which Iqis taken away their 
hearted Don ever was a type of Qie best breath—everywhere* But the Don, the loose- 
Spanish character, ho ^ust still exist some- limbed, aquiline-nosed Don, with the faded, 
where; and, therefore, is, 1 say, to be wormed yet kindling eye; tile intermittent teeth and 
out, in obuiTch, market-place, shop, steam-, the raw-boned impracticable hfirae, I sbali 
boat, posada or correo (diligence); his, have more trouble with him. lie will be, 
chivmry, spiritualism, unworldliuess, gene-^ prhaps, hidden in some old book-shop at 
rosity, unselfiabnesB: in a word, bis gentle- Toledo, devourpig, with immense dark-laii- 
hooa ■ thorn spectacles, some worm-eaten book of 

Sour, cynical mm—men of thqCroakerelass chivalry—^Ikrarte the White or Palmenn the 
—told me that Spaniards now were all a set Cruel, and writing by help of spoonful-pinches 
of idle, cowai'dly, braggu)^, cigar-suioking,! of the black, fragrant rappee of Seville, a 
bull-fighting stabbing guitar-jflayers, who short treatisd to show that the great Spanish 
spent their time in gossip or worse things. General, Blake, whp, it is no^enerally known, - 
Other me^—the quiet, sliy epicure, dilet- kicked the Fr^oh over the ^renees, derived 
tante, Tory-prejudiced class, told me that, all the finer points of his character fi-om the 
1 had quite mistaken the thing (quoting study of Amadis of Oaul. Or he may now bo 
something irom Calderon de la ^rca); some pot-bellied canon living in a little 
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BaQEisty-roora in ilie Ardibndwp's palace at 
SjeviUe, and wlio is writing a folio on 
•Murillo’s Concepcion Inmacmada, with a 
slight glance at the historj of art from the 
time oi X^^us. Perlmps 1 shall see his 
old eye firing np at a bull-fight, or meet 
him at the comer of a moonlit street at 
Granada; hia cloak wrapped round his left 
arm, defending liimself with a guitar only 
from the swords of ten bravos, two of 
whom be will brain with that frail weapon. 
Sliall I find him looking at that horrid rascal 
Gines de Paaempnte, being garotted at Algo- 
^iras; or, will he be clothed in brown, 
tiie pompous governor of some wasp-nest 
of a place* on tlie green const of Morocco, 
where leather <s daily made, and Sjxmiards 
are dmiy tanned ? 1 shall find him cheapen¬ 
ing the jaquete—those little wliitebait fish 
in the creels of the Malaga Masaniellos, 
that ehino so like new-cast ty]>e. 1 shall 
meet him talking politica with the alguacil 
at the little marble tables of the demure 
Spanish caf& I shall know him beside ilie 
green field of a bihiar^ table, or listening to 
the evening band in the new Plaza. 1 snail 
have much difficulty, but find him I know 
and feel I shall. 

I will not deny 1 ooojisionally forgot tlic 
object of my seai-ch. Once when I watclied 
the dusty-footed perspiring negroes, trampling 
down tlie M alaga raisins surrounded by crowds 
of dismounted muleteers in ebesUmt.-colourod 
leather breeches, tight as the skin, and onm-' 
inented with rows of silvery buttons d’ow'ji 
the side. Also, when on a drizzling foggy 
morning,! turned my back on pleasantSeville,' 
and ste.amed up that dismal Lethe stream, the 
Guadalquivir, on wlnjse low, earthy banks, 
broad and flat as deserts, scampering herds 
of Imlf wild oxen loseed and charged tlirougli 
clouds of dust-smoke, blown up angrily as by 
some simoom the Arabs had left behind, 
in the hurrj' of their packing, and pursued j 
by mounlwl herdsmen, shouting hoarsely' 
and br-ondishing their long spears like 
so many Bedouins. 1 forgot thee again,! 
O Don of the wavy moustachio and crow’s-1 
foot eye, as in the coloured darkness of tixat' 
dhn cathedral in Adrian’s birthplace, I groped, 


where the caudles shone like yellow stars, 
and silver bells tinkled ftoletnn warnings to 
the kneelinjf^women with drooped fans and 
veiled mantillas. I forgot thee, O exqui.site 
Don, too, for a moment, when I wius riding 
thnuigh the raisin countrj'; yhen 1 slept in [ 
tin* Alhambra garden ; wiien I plodded up! 
' the ramps of the Giratda. • | 

Blit let me return to where I remembered ■ 
tliee, and sought tliee with all the zeal of I 
those childisli days when I fir^t read thee: 
' tBrough Sniollet, and alternately laughed I 
and cried at thy generous Sunders and most! 
wise follies, thou yn-oprietor of tlie craziest; 
hdftd and noblest In'^rt! tbou paladin of k' 
seeing and unbelieving age! 


yirat, in the rinireh. It was a September 
morning; the sky ab-eady at nine o’clock 
bri^t, clear, and hot as so much fii'e-water 
oae hundred degrees above Proof. 1 strolled 
into the cnarket^lace of Granada, to wile 
away the hatf hour which the angel whose 
breathing we hear in cv^ clock-case was 
slowly dming out. I determined to try if I 
could not ferret out among the chattering 
erowd that Don vribo played at hide and seek 
Vitb me. I might find him watching witii 
lean, hungry eye, while he shaped his rusty 
moustachio, the wining half pound of tougli 
beef that would go to form the small olia which 
would be ids scanty dimier^nt twelve o’clock. 
I take mental notes of the watcr-sellei’s, with 
their trays of pence,and of the itinerant bakers 
with rings of bread upon long kabob-skewers, 
just such ns Padladeen might have carried in 
that gorgeous city where the celebrated un¬ 
lucky cieam-tarts were made.' 1 then patrol 
cautiously round the wandering potter, who 
sits sullanly, surrounded by his green-glazed 
pipkins and cream-colourcd pans, like an 
Israelite praying amid the brick-kilns of 
Phai’aoh. I shun the one-eyed beggar with 
the guitar, and the dirty gipsy-cliief with 
Indian blanket and gold ear-rings, though he 
does govern a thievish tribe in the hill-eaves 
round the Alhambra towers. For some say, 
though now a blat&sraith, he was once a 
leading murderer in Jos6-MaTia’s notorious 
gang, and he is not quite a man to rub 

■ elbows with,if you carrya purse orvaluablcs. 

, But I follow a breatii of inecuse. which 

draws me with gentle violence, jis good 
• intiucnces draw us, to the wide door of 
the catiiedral, thrown open for early mass. 

■ That perfumed V)reath winds through the 
; rugged, garlicky, jostling, ignoble crowd, 

and picks me out—^me, the meanest in Israel, 
I follow it as the old diivglric seekers for 
the mystery of the sner^ chalice (the 
Sainto Graal), followed ali miraculous calls, 
I whether of singing biiri, or vocal flower, or 
current air, or calling water. I here may 
I find the Don ; lus bl<i horny knees bent be- 
I fore some painted waxwork Saint lago, or 
' sbine daub of Saint James smiting the Sa- 
, racen; his fevered eyes turned absgntly 


kneeling acolyte with’the giant psalter, all 
a-shine with unfading colour. 

Persistently bowing my head under the 
great Cliii;jirgfteresque portal, I was washed 
in by a spring flood of impatient worshijtpers, 

I What a sight, it was to see littered over the 
! broad-chequered floor, flocks of prostrate 
I Indiee, their black fons working Mke under- 
■ takers’ plumes on a dearing-up day after a 
I great, good, rich man’s ftinem; strewn about 
m gioupg before the moo^ the sidb- 
I chapels, where cross iigljts shone and ^ewed, * 
! or kneeling in agonies of downcasli»on^ at 
;the silver railing that .warded in the high* 
'altar, where Madame Tussaud seemed to 
have^been es])ecially busy; though her work 
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had rather an iafantile fantoccini 
character, aa if she had done it vhcn rather 
vonng end fnvoioue. Side hy side vith the 
highest ladies in Granada, crawled ^hideous 
cripples, their dirty crutches lying beside 
them, like so many monsters at the ^autiful 
Cate, returning thanks to God for recent 
miraculous cures; or, are they veal Lord 
Aldboroughs and Bishops «f Jamaica, re¬ 
cently healed by some Spanish adyertising 
quack ? • 

“Caridad, caridad, per I’amor Uios,” 
said a subterranean to^-yqic»at my feet. 

■^Ghfirity, charity, for the Ibve of God! ” 
I repeated, with a sigh. “But wheu'e io hud 
it, my poor woman V' 

She was a crippled old devotee, with no 
mantilla, and her handful of grey hair was 
drawn back into a sort of Tartar-knot. She 
was scaled humbly on tbe ground, her worn 
«a-utches were under her lean, naked arms. 
She got her living by lifting up the great 
qnilteil, leather curtain—greasy and Uack- 
brown—^for those worshippers, true or false, 
who wanted to pass fi-om the nave of the 
great cathedral to the inner Virgin’s 
chapel. 

A priest passed through, muttering “ Ave 
Maria purisima,” bowing and crossing him¬ 
self five times, as he caught a glimpse, 
through golden smoko, 9 f the distant allar of 
tbe mass. 

“ Sin pecado concebida ” (Conceived with¬ 
out sin), replied the woman, muttering the 
religious countersign itr an earnest but 
mechanical uriderbrcath. 

I tliink it was “ Demouio I ” the priest 
exclaimed, as he set his dapper fool uncon- 
aoiously on the end of one of the CTUtches, 
and it flew up angrily and hit his fat 
paunch. 

“ Charity,” says the woman again, replacing 
tbe crutch with a deprecating smile. Per-j 
haps it was “ God bless yon ! ” the priest; 
re^ed. 

Instantly, Gie organ burst out, with its' 
exulting quire. I 

Gk>od woman ! how she fell to at her' 
beads. Here is one of § religious race, and' 
so are those poor market-women, who, j 
coming in and kueel'mg beside thei|’ baskets j 
of sweet herbs, snateh an earful or two of 
the musical mass. 

“Charity, for the love of Heaven, Senor!” 
droned out the woman again. 

I’gave her a cuatro. She held out hfer 
skinny palm for moz^ and shook and waggled 
her grey head mockingly. 

1 remembered the old Ford speciflz^ and 
bowing, exclaimed, “Ferdou^e, hermaua 
mia, per I’amor de Dios ” (Pardon me, my 
sister, for the love of Heaven). She bowed as 
1 rdeuctojntly slipped a peseta in her hand, in 
gn^tude for her mor^ lessons; sjie heaped 
• what I tlfought wpr^ blessings on me. When 
I got home I unpacked my memory, con- 
suned the Dictionary, and found what tbe 


good old woman had veally stud was, “ Qnede 
usted con diabk, Don rulmio'’ (May you 
remain with the devil,. Don Xhiugumbob). 
“ Oalavraa atoltmdrado ” (Eeipty noodle). 
“Mucha bulla para nada” ado about 

nothing). “ A loe pies ae seBora ” 
(My respects to your wife). “Viejo rey 
Wamba’’ (Old King Wamba). “ V <mida 
eu batea ” (Looking as if you came on a 
waiter). 

Othe dreadful old woman ! 

How I did look about that cathedral for the 
Don I In the parroquia, qp parish church, 
which opened out of it, and which had a 
snug clique service all to itself; in the royal 
cha|>el, where Ferdinand and Isabella lie 
praying eternally for Spaiw that so much 
needs their prayers; at the broad marble 
water stoup, where the true believers dipped 
their brown fingers, and crossed themselves on 
brow and breast, quick as a juggling pass; in 
the silent unused choir, where.the dark-carved 
thrones of the seven deadly sins wore, and, 
where the blazoned books lay open for tiie 
simoniacal bishop to intoAe out of. The Don 
stood not at the vacant leeter»s, nor was he 
(for 1 inquired) up-sfeiirs, looking over the 
organist’s shoulder in the dusty organ-loft. 
He was not in the stone recess of a pulpit; 
he was not behind the gilded purclose rail¬ 
ing, or behind the reredos, with the rows 
of church militant saints drawn up on 
parade in niche and on shelf. He vtis not 
looking at the Virgin, gay in opera satin and 
tinsel crown ; nor at that Saint Sebastian, of 
the lively bufT-eolour, smeared with red from 
the arrow-wounds. 

“ Where is he ? ” I said, half siloud. and an 
hotel-wailier behind me replied, “Perhaps, 
senor mio, at the Fonda Furopii.” 

I replied, I thought not, ami went peering 
about again. 7’hcre, where the crowd was 
tluekest' round the chapel rails, and where 
the ministering shaven-headed priest in the 
white satin robe, with the great cross of 
gold tissue on Lis back, stood with a fiiuis- 
ter-looking deacon to hold the enormous 
winged bpok, and troops of white-clad 
acolytes to light and snufl’ out candles, to 
ring soulless, unfeelinj;^ bells, to bow and 
kneel according tq receipt. Thei-e is Guz¬ 
man, my landlord, a little, mean, bill-broking 
Jew, whose locks •tempt you to beat him; 
and there is my loan guide *111 the Mar- 
selles jacket, and round black cap, I am 
afraid tliey have come to get joint absolu¬ 
tion for having cheated me. There is Quesada 
(not Quixote) Kneeling and sitting back on 
his own Iggs J watcliing that young votaiy 
who is passing out through the beggar crowd 
at the door. His eye-^riiaps his mfaid 
—^waiiders.* But, being just in the shadow 
of this ^at picture of the Oraciflxion, by 
Murillo, let us *be diaritable, and not art 
as witneasin| spirits against our weaker 
brotliors. 

I hurry back nervously for fear I should 
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be too late for the Correo. It haa not yet 
come. Yes: it is just putting to. 1 bear the 
mule-bells clai^ aiid tinkle vamingly. I get 
in, huddled bwk my melons and straw bags 
under the and effect leg-alliances with 
my three fellpw travellers; who, before we 
are a good league up the red earth-hills 
studded with vines, begin squeezing crimson 
threads out of their wine-bags, some of 
which go into their mouths; but a per¬ 
centage soak in blots into their shirt-fronts, 
or spurt np on to the carriage roof, and 
descend in vinous rain; incliuing me to do 
as Lonl Bacon ^d to do in a shower, and 
take off iny bat to receive the benediction of 
heaven. , 

But what W 03 the Con-eo like, in which 
I made a journey from Granada to Loja to look 
for BoiiQuixote ? It was like a covered market- 
cart projected on the basis and bwly of a small 
stage-coach. Four sufferers inside, knee to 
knee,—no roonj to stir a leg, to remove the 
, exquisite torture of the os coccygis,—and 
three persons, including the driver, seated on 
the front seat, whi:h formed the front wall 
of our intenior,—-the three persons bei^g 
specially adapted to jam out all air. Inside, 
to sleep was impossible, not to sleep was 
impossible. Outside, the heat was as of a 
fire-wiud. Stir, breathe, sleep, read, or move, 
was impossible. No one of my fellow travellers 
could be the Don, I was sure, for 1 read the 
names ou their In "gage. 

I can imagine now tlrat real self-denying 
gentleman the Don, who never tried to give 
pain to any one, would have struggled to, ap¬ 
pear cheerful, and have coiled up his long legs, 
anxious to incommode nobody, but longing to 
be once more on Eosinaute ; how' he would 
have beguiled the time by twiddling his 
moustachio^ and telling stories of Don 
Beiiauis of Greece, and Tristan the Lover 
of Yseult; railing, with generous ardour, 
at the treachery of Sir Galaaor, after he 
escaped from Fez with the emir’s daugh¬ 
ter. But my companions were three poor 
ignoble Spaniard!), in dirty jackets ; blue of 
win, mean of face, all day bagijiping their 
wine-bags, and cutting up cold quails with 
immense dagger-lmives, which they took from 
their dirty red. sashes, smelling of garlic. 
Then they sliced up 'll melon, gnawed 
at the section, and fluog^the' rind out 
of the window at barelegged boys, who 
ran after us for pence. They rolled perpetual 
cigarettesk subsiding “into restless jogging 
sleeps. When we changed horses, at the* 
house where the strings of hot red peppers 
hung up to dry against the white-washed 
wall, we got out, so that we migRt have, if 
only a minute’s change of position. Iremember 
it was 80 blistering and screechigg hot, that 
I ran for shelter to the narrow slant bar of 
shade cast by a post, though it only took in 
one of my legs, and left the other with the | 
sensiitiou of being dipped into boiling water.' 
At last driven from that refuge, I tore into 


the ^sada stable, where the mules’ Wlters 
were Ued tip to pegs made of bam bones, 
and where the muleteers were snoring ou the 
stones, wrapped in their cloaks. Yet not even 
here did'any one answer to mj description of 
Don Quixote. 

Nor at the venta that I rode into at 
noon of the next day, followed by my guide; 
where the paving-stones were red-hot, and 
the ground dazzling and blinding with the 
sun. The two rooms of this small mu opened 
right aqd left /ram the court-yard, whose 
gate I entered;"|Jie one a kitchen, the other 
a store-room.* I called for dinner. T^y 
had everything but beef, iputtou, yeal, and 
fresh pork. An idiot girl, who watched me 
as if I was a new sort of cannibal, pointed 
up at a ham hanging from the rafter, and 
began to cluck and cackle like a hen. I 
accepted the omen, and called for ham and 
eggs. A crowd of idle muleteers and vine¬ 
dressers gaped and pointed at me. To appear 
at ease, I took off luy gloves, smoothed 
out the fingers, brushed my hat with ray 
arm, looked down at my boots, beating 
my legs with ray riding-whip. All tliese 
performances were received with approval. 
The children grinned, the men smiled at 
eacli other, as much ns to say, " He is very 
like one of nosotros (of us) after all.” 

The excitement 1 .caused in that little inu 
was intense. Everything had to be fetched. 
Everything that I wanted was malapropos, 
nu-S[>anish, and out of .season, out of time, 
and out of place. -Water to wash,—a dozen 
red jars, knotted with cord, were sent on tho 
heads of girls, half a mile off, to tho street 
fountain, where the water was almost boil¬ 
ing. The eggs were to be sought for in tho 
stable-mangers and hay-scented lofts. The 
ham was to be ent and cooked. As for the 
melon, I knew where that came from, for the 
landlord, putting on his hat with the air of » 
resolute and determined traveller, went out 
for it, and returned, after ten minutes, greasily 
triumphant, with a large speckled one, like 
a bloated aldermanic lizard, in a net. With 
what homely apd ridiculous affectation 
of delighted hospitality did he, the crafty 
Manchegan, mstahtly cut me a slice, to stay 
my appetite 1 As for the idiot, she was chuck- 
lingly busy with the eggs; and the liard- 
fieatured mother—^who every moment pointed 
with a folk at the fi^iugpau, and then turned 
round to me and grinned—was fussily blow¬ 
ing up, with a plaited straw firesrareeif;' a 
smoulder of charcoal tliat gradually kindled- 
up and grew to a lively burning erimson, 
ftjQin a dickering wavy yellow. Atiast came 
the oishiiig-up^ when, at a central rickety- 
deal table, I sat down to a basin of packed 
eggs floating like golden rafts on a sea of 
hlaok grease, in which were stranded square 
dark chilis, like so mmiy Madras cata- 
I marans, with all hands Ips};. Then” follow^ 

' grapes ; goldeu-skinmd ; filled with unadul- 
teiated wine of precious powers: then 
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■waxy figs, of a viscons sweetness, tasting^ 
like a great sweetmeat pudding. Then the 
melon, marked in grooves by nature*for the 
knife, filled with a yellow nectareous fluid. 
But 1 forget the wine: that took at least half 
an hour getting, because the lanc^ord kept 
no wine himseir, and had qt^arrelled nr run 
in debt with every other landlord for a mile 
round. But he at last came back—his pat^ 
marked with perspiration—griping tlie bottle 
with his hot streaming hand. • I bowed, drew 
«y,t. ihe stopple of smashed viVe leaves, and 
poiirhd him .-lud myself out a glasa He drank 
It; and, smacking his lips, with a wink at his 
wife, as much as to say, “ How I shall stick 
it on when it comes to the bill!” proceeded 
to mop himself all over with a dirty table¬ 
cloth, lying ready for the lavaudera, orj 
washerwoman. I found the wine a fiery, j 
sweet, luscious Malaga wine, not unlike 
brandied raisin. As I went up the creaking 
loft stairs, for a two-hours siesta^for I had 
to ride on horseback from there over the 
mountains,—1 saw the landlord get down the 
ink-horn and begin my bill. 

Be had just sanded it when I came down to 
proceed on my journey. I won’t say much 
about it; but it was the most imaginative bill 
J ever perused. Never was the hot walk of a fat 
landlord so amply atoned for. I had mounted j 
III}' mule, the guide’ssaddle-bagswere adjusted, 
my Mareelles jacket was tied in front of my 
saddle, the whole inn was drawn up to see 
me depart into yonder hazy glow of sunlight 
that fills up the road like a fog. I suddenly 
bethink me of something 1 had forgotten. 
“Senor Landlord, can you tell me if tlicre is 
a Don Quixote living anywhere near this 
town 1” 

“ Quixote,” replies the landlord, thnistiug 
ray money into his pocket; “ no, 1 never heard 
the name.” 

My next seirch for the Don was in the 
shoi's of Cordova. Perhaps, 1 thought, the 
old veteran, rained by some accident of the 
late French wai', has ha^ to sell off hi.s 
horse and greyhonnd, and come to this old 
sultan’s city to gain an honest penny, and 
save liis grey hairs from disgrace.* “ 1 icill 
find him,” I said, drawing my Leghorn hat 
over my eyes, and shouldering my green 
umbrella bonlered with scarlet, that I used 
to defy tho searching suu-enemy pf unaddled 
brains, 

I looked In at the print,-8hops. There 
wjjre pictures of tight-booted grisettes with 
roui^ armk and hawk’s eyes^ saints by the 
dozen, enough for all the sinners’ houses iu 
Cordova ; simpering glossy-coloured Murillos; 
a porti^it of the Queen of the Sandwich 
IsliUd^r who is believed to be of Spanish 
desoenWthe very image of an unhealthy sow 
with piggy sensual eyes, flapping month, and 
an acre of yellow cheek. There was the Em- 

K ,ioo, of the Billiard-marker Islands, with 
rkatiire-nese, and thievish, vnlture-eyes 


stealthily cruel; ^nd there was, .fhe King of 
the Indigo Country, who lookiAUke a sottish 
martinet, a mixture of mpe-eh^and cham¬ 
pagne. As 1 looked aV'al,Tdmare of the 
Leviathan, side by side wi^ a "'sketch of 
Majos dancing at the great fair of Seville, 
the proprietor came to the gilded door for a 
breath of air. The Don 1 Why it is a huge 
Engine Sue sort of Frenchman, with a stiff 
black beard, cropped head, and bullet eyes. 
No more the Don than it is the Dneiper. 
I go iu, however, and purchase portraits of 
tliat vulgar Hercules Bomba. 

A little daunted, I look into the barber’s 
shop opposite. There is an officer sealed in an 
arm-chair on a sort of thrond, his head—the 
back of which fits into a hollow in the 
chair—facing the barber’s guitar, which lies 
ready on tho shelf for customers who are 
"Wliged to wait. The busy Figaro—war- 
dancing ronnd the unhappy man, who is 
veiled and bearded with snowy, frothing 
lather—holds up to his stiff, black, bossy 
cbiu, the veritable br^s llksin of Mambrauto, 
wtiich the Don mistook for an enchanted and 
viUanous knight’s helmet, and wore many a 
hot day on the brown La Manchan sierras. 
Therein the curve, bitten out of the civcle for 
the chin. The Don—I watch from behind the 
windows through rows of red oils and French 
pomato-pota, dusty wigs aud false mous- 
tachios—the Don rises; .and, still all lathery 
and hidden, turns to the corner brass-tap 
basin to wash and be clean. I see his 
arm circle with that extreme tail-corner of 
the towel (the Spaniard is, as to washing, 
slightly hydrophobic). He tnrns. The Don f 
No 1 It ’is that old leathory-faced general, 
with the cast-steel eye-lids .and pinched 
inoutli; evidently a mean, bouncing diecipli- 
nariau ; only great at court-martials and in 
the presence of trembling beggar sotdiei's in 
yellow jackets and hempen sandals. 6o to 1 
TJiat is old General Whiteliver, who ran 
away from the Moors at Mplilla, and was all 
but cashiered, only he bribed the commandant 
iu depo.se that the Moors were four thousand 
stronger than they wore. O, chivalry of 
Spain! bpried under tlip waves at Lepanto; 
is the diver yet bum that shall bring thee 
up from that brave wreck and welter of 
dead heroes 1 • * 

What stores did I not vislf ? Notably 
a lemonade-store, where a dirty red cur- 
,tain with forked fringe flaunted at the door, 
and where a Barbary monkey, chained by 
the middle, gibbered in impotent malice at 
the red and green pafoqneet from the Bra¬ 
zils, that sat scratching its top-knot with 
grave sagacity and contemplative apwoval, 
while the* jacketed^ proprietor smoked a 
cigarette with tli|it calm indifference to cus¬ 
tom peculiap to the half-Moorish Spaniard 
who spends idl to-day in talking of to-morrow, 
when every good thing is to be done, and 
ereiy thing set right. The golden age is 
always to-morrow (mafiana). 
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It is getting liark as I walk past tiie mat-1 
^ops; where, like Turks sqoatted on their | 
hams, the mMtw, Burroanded by his appren¬ 
tices, like « &ther by his children—O, 
simple-hearted, wrong-headed country !—sits 
watching the ^siting and weaving of the 
red, brown,, and yellow fibres of the Juncos 
(re^), that .form such pleasant covers for 
floors in their hot climate. Though they 
harbour ambuscades of assassin fleas, how 
rich-coloured, hard, dry, cool, and clean 
they look. Th^ is no Don there. I sigh; 
for the master is a bullet-headed knave, 
patiently crafty ■ and money-getting. The 
chivi^ou^respect for women is not in him ; 
for he cunes tire girl who brings him fire for 
his cigar. 

What is this next door 1 A lottery-stall, 
with eager shirt-sleeved peasaats conning long 
ledger files of thick, black, treacherous- 
looking numbers ? A money-changer’s, with 
bowls of gold-pieces, netted over, so that 
they look like canaries in wire cages 1 A 
gnitar-shop. Loolf at ^Ihe rows twenty deep 
of raw guitars, unstained, unbrowned, un¬ 
strung ; no pegs in them; music, as yet 
dumb within them, biit still there, as the 
future man is in the child. There is Pajez 
at the bench, fitting in the ivory lines 
of the finger-board; but there is no Don 
Quixote. 

I pass on to the drapory-shops, where the 
red sashes float and stream, and the broad 
Andalucian plaids are displayed, with their 
lines of pink and brown, black and yellow. The 
Don is not there. Mor behind those strings of 
mules laden with thick table-slabs of cork. 
Where can he be ? I pasa shops where fish 
is frying in large, niasing pans; church 
furniture shops, all beads, crosses, and tinsel; 
oU picture-shops; dagger-ahops; oigar- 
ahops ; atalla of manuscript music; old book¬ 
shops, where thei’e are wonderful pictures of 
the triumph of the Spanish fleet at Trafalgar, 
and the destruction of £1 Milordo Nelson, or 
the deeds-of Cochrane: the Bugbear, as the 
frightened peasants of the coast call^ him. 
But nowhere the Dim: nowhere the brave, 
old, crazed, geiforons gentleman; rousing 
from books to -a'etion ^ the end of life ; 
throwing by hia reaidiBg torpor, and great to 
do or suffer. ' 

"Perhaps,*'said I to myself, staring hard 
at the unfading Spauii^ sun, " I am looking 
after all, for what is not; seeking for life in 
a dead country; seeking for a ^live hero in a* 
country of decayed voluptuaries.” Then for 
the thousandth time, a^rl got to my Jrotel, and 
sat down on the edge of my iron bed to pall 
oflf my weary boots, I crooned out that de- 
lighttul begiuniag of a never-tiring book: 

"Bn nn higu de la Mancha, de euyo nom- 
bre, . . . adarga antigu'a, rodn flaco, y 
ftieo corretlor,” ® 

*, ‘ In a part of la Mancba, whose name it la 
'lUtoeeesaary to record, by no means long ago, 
lived an hidalgo, wbow riches were—-a lance 


oveh his chimney-piece, an old target, a lean 
lade M a horse, and a greyhound that he 
kept for coursing!—" 

LINA PEENIE. 

* I. 

“I TELL you* John, you’re just a fool!” 
exclaimed Widow Harbrnl, regarding her 
son with pettish impatience and astonishment. 

Johm lookedf very headstrong, and wilful, 
and desperat^y in earnest about the sulpject 
under discussion. " It is always a hard "ydrd 
with you, mother,” said he, deprecatingly. 
“ What can you have against Lina 1 ” 

“ Dave against her ! She’s the most con¬ 
ceited, selfish, uppish, wasteful wench in all 
Brigham ! ” was the uncompromising reply. 
" Marry her ! She ’ll break your heart in a 
twelvemonth! She’d break any honest man's 
heart, with her idleness and love of finely.” 

" She hra an uncommon pretty face, 
mother; and isn’t it women’s ways to like to 
set it off a bit 1 ” pleaded John. " You never 
saw any harm in her until 1 took on with 
her.” 

" It is not for me to lightlie a neighbour’s 
daughter when she is nought to me; but 
when you talk of bringing in a la®5 like Lina 
Femie, and setting her up over your old 
mother’s head, then it’s time to speaJc, I 
tliiulc. ' I hoped you would have acted more 
sensible when it camo to seeking a wife, 
John. A fine young man, like you, with a 
well-plenished house to bring her to, and 
work the year in, aBi* the year o\it. Why, 
you might have the pick of the parish t ” 

" And that’s what Lina is: sae ’a the pick 
of the pariah. Show me her match any¬ 
where ! ” 

“1 say nought about prettineas; for red 
and white, and blue eyes like a wax doll’s, 
Lina would be hard to beat; but tliey won’t 
bake your bread, or guide your house, John, 
mind tliat.' What can she do ?—there’s the 
question.” 

“ Why, 1 suppoh^ mother, that, likb other 
girls, she can learn. < She ’a only young.” 

“ I don’t like her hringing-up. 1 don’t 
like thei family, John., They have never 
borne very good characters, either at home 
or abroad.” 

“And is poor Lina to be blamed for 
that?” „ 

“ Have you spoken to her, yet, John f” ' 

“No. I thought I must STOnJc to you 
first?” 

•“Well, then^ I’ve said mysw. If ft had 
been Mary Jenner, or Libbie I trouM 
have been glad to make way for either of 
them; hut it goes sorely against the gx^ 
with me to give place to Isna FemiS.’*' ^ 

“Mary-Jenuer’s older than me,umother; 
and Libbie Frost’s downright ugly.” 

“ I don’t mind of hearing you say so till 
Lina came home from her aunt's in London.” 

" Lihbie’o well enough for'some tluagi^ bpt 
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I could not fan <7 to many her if there irae 
not another woman in the world,'’ 

Mrs. Harlaiid sighed dee^y, an^ plied 
her knitting-pins fast; John continued to 
hover about her^ scarcely satisfied to act 
against her couBS^ yet fully bent on getting 
Lina Eernie for his wife. • 

“I wasn’t a beauty, John, is well you may 
see,” «%id the mother, with a wistful smile ; 
“yet your fattier fancied mo, and I don’j 
tbiwTt he ever regretted bis (^oice. J was a 
good'useful article, he used s^.” 

!*lrou’re a deal better like than Libbie 
Frost, now ; Jind, jnother, Ihere’d be you to 
put Lina in ttie way of things, you know,” 
he insinuated. 

“She’s not one that will take kindly to 
teaching; but 1 wish you.would not talk to 
me about her any more. If your heart’s set 
on her, I know you over well to expect to see 
you change! it.” 

John acknowledged that his heart was 
set on lihia, and that a miserable man lie 
would be that day he thought she looked 
coldly on him ; and finding his mother really 
indisposed to indulge him with any further 
conversation on the subject, he strolled down 
the neat little garden into the village street, 
and turned naturally towards Lina’s cottage. 

Lina was standing on .her doorstep, having 
a gossip with a neighbour; she haunted the 
door-step very much, and never serupled 
to liold anybody in talk, man, woman, or 
child, young or old, rich or poor, friend or 
stranger, who passed by that way. She had 
not an atom of shyness. Indeed, John’s 
mother was much more correct in her esti- 
raato of the village belle than was Jolin 
himself. Lina was very pretty, very ; nobody 
could gainsay that. Her complexion v/ab of 
creamy fairness, With a brilliant but delicate 
bloom; her hair was bright golden, her 
figure was short, but plump, lina knew she 
was a beauty, and liked other i>eople to know 
it, too. She had no objection to the assi- 
duities of the handsome young mason. In¬ 
deed, the longer her trsun'of admirers, the 
better Lina liked it; so when she saw him 
coming towards the cottage, she bridled her 
white neck, and looked as captivaijngly un¬ 
conscious of him as ever she could—a need¬ 
less wile, for poor John was already pros¬ 
trated Vf the power of hei* charms, and 
pei^ectty incapable of a single^ reasonable 
r^ection with regard to her. ' 


ones, and after remarking that, it was as 
white as a lady’s, he si^, vfM a glovving 
bhish on bis honest face r 

“ Lina, I want you to f ” 

“Give you my hand, What 

in the world ooiud you do asked 

she, feigning not to understand.Mm. 

“ I mean, Lina, will you 'be my wife ? Do 
you like me well enough ? ” *■ 

“Why, John, I never so much os thou^t 
about you! ’’ 

“But will you try to thin^ about me ? O, 
Lina, I thmk of you night and .day, and get 
no pe,iee for thinking of you ! ” 

Lina laughed merrily, and Vihd to pull 
away her hand ; but John heki it fast all the 
same, and would not let it go until she 
answered him. 

“ I don’t want to be married, John,” said 
!-he, half pettisiih ; “and besides, I. know 
your mother is cross, and does not like mo. 
fcihe thinks that fright Libbie Frost would 
suit you better.” 

“ But I don’t thmk so, Lina; and so, what 
discs it matter'{ You would soon got round 
my mother, for she is real good. She scarcely 
knows you.” 

“ Yes, she does, and she always looks at 
me as if she were jealous about you,—and 
i’lu sure she needn’t be.” 

“ Don’t say that, Lina, don’t. ' I’d rather 
she WAS ever 80 jealous than that you should 
not cave for me. Do you care for me, Lina, 
dai'liug—” 

“Just a little bit; about as much as 
tliat,’’ and the rural coquette measured 
off the first joint of her little finger as the 
amount ofher affection for the ardent young 
mason. 


into tee house. He accepted the courtesy 
gratefully; fer there was only the deaf old 
graudmotlmr sitting by the fire, and she 
wrahi .take no heM; to their conversation. 
Jdek ’^ad not at any time a skilful tongue at 
CQmmoB'jplace chat, and his present absorbing 
feelings tor Liuaainade him even less fluent 
than usnal—-a matter of which the girl was 
clearly sensible; but, by-and-by, be got one 
of Lina’s nice little hau^ in his hard orown 


“It’s a beginning, Lina. It will be the 
whole hand soon;” and John looked not 
dissatisfied. 

“ Don't be over sure, John. Didn’t I tell 
you I’d no thoughts of marrying yet ? O, 
it’s dull, ever so dull to get married when 
one’s young ! ” and the lively maiden lifted 
up her hainls in horrified deprecation of such 
a weariful fate. John’s countenance fell. . 

“ But not if you liked me, Lina, J ” in- . 
sinuated ‘he, imp^sonmg the little hand 
again ; “don’t be unkind.” 

“ I don’t like.yon much, John, you know^ 
you are over old for me; I do Believe you’re 
thirty, at least V , 

“Nay, Lina, I’m not so old as that neither. 
I’m only eight-and-twenty,” rejplied John, 
earnestly. 

“And JL’m eighteen—there’s ton yoirs 
between us. No, no, John'; you’re too old, 
you’re too old! ” and Mistress Xdna shook 
her head, mnd looked seriously bewilde ring 
out of her blue otcb. 

“I always kn^ yoUwereufeabousscholar, 
Lina, but I aid not think you’d learnt cipher¬ 
ing either;” said John, with feigned surprise. 

“ A clever little wife like yon would be the 
making of me,you would, indeed. Why if I 
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over get to l)e a master builder, you could 
iu^ip roe witli the books.” 

," I hate bi;tc^s, tmd 1 bate suauning erorse 
than atiythingl ” retorted the perverse damsel, 
pouting. ', 1 ' 

John iookect dcrwu at her half grieved and 
half admiring, 6be looked prettier than ever 
when she was rel)e]llous. “ How, Lina, that's 
jnstto plague me,” said be ; ” as if 1 wei’e 
not bad enough without. Just sire me one 
smile before I go—liere’s your father coming." 

“ La, John, how silly you are ! Well, I’m 
going to Bnrtiu|las feast on Thursday, and 
you may go with me if you like—does that 
please yon*? ” John showed by his face that 
it did, and tneiwis Lina’s fatlier reeled round 
the hedge he departed ; .for old Fernic was 
qaarrekome in his cups with friend and foe, 
bat especially with a friend. 


To Barlinglos feast together went John 
and Lina, it being generally understood now 
by the friends and »velatives of both parties 
that they were keepifig company. Biit,if 
John anticipated that he should keep Lina 
to himself all the day of the feast he was 
woefully mistaken. The admiration of one 
was by no means sufficient to satisfy her 
craving, and she gadded about from place to 

S ince in search of other acquaintance, letting 
ohn see that he was far from necessary to 
her. lint his greatest gi’ievance was, that 
when it was decent time to go home, Lina 
announced her determination to stay for a 
dance that was to take place in the long room 
of the public-house. Joim was not a fre¬ 
quenter of public'ho uses, and the idea, that 
Lina should wish to enter'such a place and 
join in such revelry ns these rustic dances 
are, equally mortified and astonished liim. 
He remonstrated and she pouted; she said 
he might go home and she would return with 
her consius; but to this he would not agree, 
and the end was that Lina capered through 
half-a-dozen country dances with half-a-dozen 
fresh partners while John propped his back 
sulkily against the white-trasheef wall, and 
lookeil on disgusted. If he had broken with 
her that night, as dhe tried her titmost to 
make him do, it would‘Jiave been all the 
better for him ■' but Join- ij’us infatuated ; 
and, though tt hurt liitn to see his mother’s 
grieved and angry face when he told lier the 
reason of his late return from the feast, still 
he would not listen to a single word said in' 
disparagement of Lina, and Me would have 
bitten out his tongue rather than utter one. 

From that evening at Bartiiiglas'poor John 
neve?.had a happy hour again, never a day’s 
or ease of mind. Though* Lina soon 
aSfpr pledged Inm her word that she would 
U»arry him in the fall of thte year, she could 
/hot resist the often recurring temptation to 
' exercise her attractions on other young lueif; 
and, as John was naturally of a sudden and 
viomut| or rather jealous, temper, her con¬ 


duct tried him severe^. In vain he expos¬ 
tulated, in Vain he reasoned, in vain he 
pleadi!^, Lina would only pout lier dissatis¬ 
faction at his lectures, and tell hint if he did 
mot like her he w.ns free to leave her; but' 
poor John felt to his sorrow that he was less 
j free thaif' ever. His moftiheatidn and dis¬ 
appointment had a wretdied effect on bis 
temper; he became morose and irritable; 

I «ven to his mother, and with Lina hm-self 
jliigh wprds became quite common—blather, 

I indeed, the rHie.than the exception vcjiiett 
I they met. * 

1 Mrs. Hiuland, when shf knew that her 
I sou and Lina were really promised to cadi 
[Other, made a duty of the necessity, and 
tried to know her intended daughter-in-law 
better; hut Lina always showed her a rtqiul- 
sive, unfriendly face, and, finally, the widow, 
losing all patience, gave up the vain attempt, 
and left her to lier own devices. To one 
I thing, however, she made up her mind, and 
that was, that she would not continue to live 
in the cottage with her son when he hronglit 
home Lina as his wife, and when the time 
jfor the wedding drew near she heg.an to 
make preparations for retiring elsewliereu 
Lina made no secret of how glad this ai’rauge- 
ment made lier, for she was afraid of Miu. 
Harland’s serious iytegi'ity; hut John re¬ 
gretted his motlier's resolution for many and 
good rnasons. 


It wanted but three weeks of the day fixed , 
for the marriage, when John, going one 
evening mther later than usual to the 
FernieS’ cottage, found seated there in the 
most friendly way, conversing with Lina, a 
smart young clerk out for a holiday, whom 
Lina told her lover she had known at her 
aunt’s in London. The clerk was a good- 
looking, conceited young sprig, who evidently 
had a comfortable assurance of his own 
persona] attractions. He called Lina, Lmpy, 
and made a hundred allusions to past evaits 
and amusements,'while John sat by chafing 
and gtalled at his , impertinent fi^iliarity 
which Linn had not any notion of chock¬ 
ing. To do the young city derk justice, he 
luid no idea whatever; that the poudeious 
young mason, who was so slow of speech and 
heavy of step, could be a wooer of Linny, 
whom he thought of seriously for huufmu; 
and he gav4 him several broad hints that iMs 
room would be more acceptable than bis 
company. Bud John stayed perseveringly 
00 , uptii Lina^ contrived him an errjuid to 
the top of tlio* village, and se&t him away, 
whether he would or no. 

“Who is that fi^-faced clowhj Liiuiy?, 
He lords it over you finely!” we 

genteel cl^rk. 

Lina coloured and staiomerod. ‘She was 
ashamed to acknowledge John heibre this 
yonng sfiark; who despised a far better man 
than himself. 
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" 0! he is a mason, 
lather,” said she. 

There was a fine hush of morthlyfroses 
trailing over the cottage wails, from which 
Lina always culled a few to embellish her 
work-table. Jt happened that some had 
been newly-gathered that afternoon, %ind she 
had taken one out of the cup and was playing 
with it while John was in the cottage, 
''^en John came back from the errand on 
which she had dispatched hiiy, the r()se had 
ohonged its place from her fingers to the city 
clerKu button-hole—a trauslerknce which 
caught his jealous eye in a moment. He 
gave her a glance, to which she replied with 
one of cor(u(:itish defiance j and, as the young 
stranger presently went away and left them 
together, he began to be very angry. 

“ T tell you what, John Uarland,” re- 
tor ted..she, passionately, “if you liad not got 
my Avoid, I'd never marry you. I like Tom 
FiVcling’s little finger bcitter than your whole 
body!" .lohn’s eyes blazed,and bedashed 
aAvay from the cottage in a fury. Tlie heart¬ 
less ghi had (piite warped his honest, mauly 
nature. Ho scarcely knew what he did for 
the next hour or two. 

It Avas late when he arrived home, and 
his mother was waiting up for him. It had 
begun to rain, and a * distant ruiuble of 
th under echoed in the sky. Mrs. Hai'laud 
got up fi-om lier chair to bolt the door when 
he came in ; but he impatiently forbade lier, 
as h(! was going out agjiiii very early in the 
morning, yiie asked Avhere he was going to ; 
hut as he seemed not to hear, and dhl jiot 
re))Iy to Ivor question, she said further; “ Need 
1 sit up, Johnny, I’m fu-ed with washing to¬ 
day ?” He seemed startled by her weary tone, 
and turned round to kiss hei*. .This touch of 
uoaV unusual tenderness quite broke clown 
the old mother’s reserve. “ O ! John, John I 
you’ve not itcen like yourself lately: Avhat 
ails you? what’s amiss 1” and she hung about 
him alfeetiouately. He put her qiiiotly .aside, 
after a minute or two, and bade her go 
to bed.’' 

Long before daylight John was ready. 
He took down a gun that hung over the 
chimney, deliberately cleaned it, loaded it, 
and couoealing it paltially uuder his coat, 
he left the house stealthily, and set oil' 
on. -the high-road to Bartiuglas. His coun¬ 
tenance was Avioked and deadly^ under the 
dohd of night. But no one'met hiui; 
no one saw him to suspect 'on what evil 
errand he was hound. He had heard the 
young clerk say to Lina, out jn the garden, 
before they parted: “ Early to-morrow moni- 
iug I’m going over 'Bartiuglas. Meet 
m* at noon, l^^y, and we’ll have 

a w^ in the wood without that s^ing 
, fiery-facetl clown to watch us!”, “Hush, 
he’ll hear!” was Lina’s response ; and, on the 
instant, there came a devilisli tiiought into 
John's head. “I’ll spoil your meeting. Til 
^ beforehand ivith you, my fine gentle 


man —you shall not ridieold me to Lina 
again!”, ' ' 

4s he walked, the rain Ooatimied to stream 
down in torrents. When he i .ethiae to a 
little thick copse by the-roiii!Mide,'he hid 
himself amongst the trees. I'herO Aiims - 
tial shelter for him over-head,, but he 
stood in the tall wet reeds and gntss. No 
matter: the chill did not cool his hot 
plood,' nor quench the fire of jealous rage 
tliat was consuming him, and he waitw 
there until the morning b^an to break 
through tile dense watery clwds. Then he 
established himself under a careful eover^ 
whore he could see the road from Brigham, 
but would be himself unseen by any one 
approachiug from that direction. The rain 
liatl cea-sed, but a thick vapour rose from the 
fields and dense vegetation about him. His 
Av -tch was prolonged ; he began to feel pains 
in his limbs and head, and ^tidiness. He 
found that he could scarcely steady his hands 
to raise the gun; not from any failure in his 
purpose, but from sheer f>hysical inability. 
At* last he heard the'trot of a pony on the 
road, and the clear whistle of the young 
clerk. With a mad haste lie tried to raise 
the gun. But his arm failed him. It was 
suddenly struck Avith such weakness, that he 
could not lift tlio weapon above his own 
breast; and, in that moment his deadly chance 
was lost. He sprang out into the road, with 
tlie intention of dragging the stranger from 
his iiorse, sujd beating him to dcatli: but his 
foot slijiped on tlic mud of tlie bank, and lie 
fell prostrated on his face. Tlie clerk, hearing 
tlie noise, turned, rode hack, and reeo.guised 
tlie mason Whom ho had seen at Lina’s cot¬ 
tage. 

“ Eh ! what, poaching ! ” he cried, as John 
reared his indignant head and stumbled 
uiioii ids foot; take my warning, Giles, if 
tliat’s your name, and leave the game to 
them it belongs to. There’s only one step 
and that a slnn't one, as I’ve heard say, 
between poaciiiug and shee^-stealing.” Ana 
with that Ijc trotted oif whistling his tune^ 
and leaving John more wroth than before.' 
Ho was half mad as he staggered home and 
restored the gun to jts plUcc over the chimney. 
His mother was just stirring. He had 
sense enough l<Jt to craAvl into his chamber 
so stealthily that she should.not suspect 
he had been absent, all night. But for 
any rest ho could get, he might have 
had his body stretched upon the rack and 
the tooth of ah active deA’il gnawing at bis 
heart. , • 

IV. 

It was full three months before John Har- 
land set loot over the threshold again ; and, 
wlien he dul so*at last, it -was; as a gaunt 
spectre,crippled and deformed by rheumatism 
in almost every limb. TowaWs the cloi^e of a 
sunshiny September afternoon, when the 
village was empty, every available hand being 
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engKged in the lumreBt-field, be said to his 
motlier, tfho was sitt^g with her knitUng 
in the open doorway: 

<'iifottier, how long is it since Lius Ferhie 
came to see after met I haven’t heard her 
voice foe ’weeks, I think.” 

"It ia week% John. Be advised by me, 
and give up thinking about het,” was the 
Reading rejdy. 

"It is all very easy to say give up thtbking 
about her; but it ia none so easy to do,” 
said John bitterly. "I mean to hear my 
&te from her Swulips; and, if you’ll reach 
me down my plaid, I’ll go and see her now— 
she uever,goeB to the harvest.” 

"Wait a bit^onger, John, wait a bit longer 
—yon CMi’t bear anything yet.” 

"And you think she’ll have nothing more 
to aay to me}” asked the young man, 
hoarsely. 

“ O, Johnny, lad! don’t look so wretched ; 
^e’a never wdrth it. She’s never worth thy 
good heart! ” 

A miserable contortion passed over his 
features as his mother uttered tlie ]|ist 
words. No one but himself knew what evil 
intentions had been bred in that good heai't, 
which a merciful Providence had frustrated. 
Be rose with a stick and cxutcli and hobbled 
to the door. 0, what a wreck be w.as! But 
not such a wreck as he might have been if 
God had left him his strength unjmralysed 
on tljat terrible night when he went out 
intent on shedding blood. His mother 
brought his plaid and wrapped it all round 
him, and then kissed Ids sallow, sickly face 
fervently. 

“Ecmember, Johnny, thee has me always, 
me that loved thee first, afid will always love 
thee best!” she cried, as she let him go. 

“Something tells me I’ll have need to 
remember i^ mother,” he replied; “but I 
cant bear this torture of waitinw any longer, 
aud I’ll know the worst at once.’’ 

She watched him down the village street, 
and saw him disapjrear within Fernie’s cot- 
ti^e; not five minutes elapsed before he 
came out again. It was sad,—0, it w.-is more 
than sad—to see4he painful baste with which 
he toiled up the soony, dusty street. His 
mother ran to meet him,*&nd helped him in 
doora not thinking of q}.ieBlionrng him, so 
terrified was. she at the expression of rage 
smd agony that convulsed his features. He 
dropped upon the settle, with a groan, and 
hid his face. After a moment, he burst into* 
a womanish passion of tears, w4iich shook Ids 
crip))ied form vebemputly. The mother 
watched him, and knew what it mdant. The 
whole hope, dream, joy of his life was gone 
.from him—^for over gone. , 

It w.a8 many weeks before John brought 
tumself to speak of his brief interview with 
Inna; he then told his mother what had 
passed. •. 

"Idna,” said he, “was sitting by the win-| 
dow, cuid she gave a scream wlien she saw 
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me. * Eh, John, but what a miserable ' 
lamester you are f ’ and laughed. I suppose 
wiw something Btoriling in my cl»anged 
looks. I asked her if {die meant to keep her 
word by me; and her answer was, “Nay, 
John, I never loved you modi, and you must 
be out of your head to think I shall marry 
yon now I* Aud so I left her, laughing at 
my hobbling walk. That’s Lina i ” 

V. 

Jobs HAamgn) is a grey-headed old man 
now,—harsh^bitter,unlovely; tainted through 
and through with the ptdson of his disap¬ 
pointment. A kind worn, a kind deed, are 
not altogether strange to him, perhaps; but 
be hides them, as something of which he is 
aslnamed. He says all the worid is scllish, 
aud crofty, and cruel. 

As for Lina, beautiful, vain, unfeeling, 
she has been in her grave these many, many 
years: though where she lies, or how she 
died, we cannot tell. No one we[>t for her, 
nor felt for her, but ium whom she despised. 
John knows what became of her. His 
charity found her in her despair, and gave 
her a grave ; but how, or when, or whei-e, he 
never said; aud, none of those left in Brig¬ 
ham who knew her, core to ask. She was not 
much beloved. 

i . .. . 

JEWS IN HOME. 

Tjie public feeling which lias been 
awakened by the baptism of tlie infant son of 
Mortara the Jew at Borne, and the subse¬ 
quent discussion to which it has given rise, 
lias created a desire to become acquainted 
with the position of The Oliildrou of Israel 
in that city; and Monsieur Edmond About, 
has written an article, or rather a series of 
articles, on the subject, which has been pub¬ 
lished in the Mouiteur. From these papers 
we derive the following statements: 

I entered the Ghetto, Monsieur About 
commences, by the Place of the Syna¬ 
gogues. These are .installed in two houses, 
for tlie performance of the four rites which 
'divide the Israelite population among 
them; namely, the Italian rite, the Portu¬ 
guese rite, the Oatalan, and the Sicilian. The 
synagogues ore modest aud clean, their 
parishes are dirty enough to make one 
shudder. It is true the condition of the pub^ 
lie ways in the capital of the Christian world 
leaves much to be derired. There is too 
injich. impunity for .dirtying them, and too 
little trouble is taken to keep them clean; 
aud windows are too frequwtly'opened 
to allow the passage of the most .hot^lk 
filth; but their cimdition is one of purity com¬ 
pared with the GhetU>. In the ^kristiau 
part of the town the rain,watihe8 the streets, 
the sun dries the filth, the wind carries away 
the dust; but neitlier rain, Wind, bor sun 
could deanse the Ghetto; to/kocomplish; that 
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wonld require aa iauadatioa «r a fire, or a anj repairs rrhich the house laiglit require, 
eombiaatioa of the two. Urban has been dead two hundred and 

Most people have' heard of the extreme thirty>four years: yet the ieaees having been 
fiseundity of the Xtaliaa nur.^ A woman is made pe^etual in aecordaboe wBh Ids order, 
seldom met with who has not at least one and tnerefore trausmiaeible ta-tbeliMeit poa- 
baby on her ann; but in the Ghetto, one might terity, the yearly rent remains the same; so 
fancy the children were bom in cinders, and that instead of the landlord deriving, a onan- 
eaoh family to form a tribe .by itself. Tlie tenance from bis houses, it is the teaaat who 
number is not known, but tlm elders of The has that advantage. For instance, there is a 
People estimate that there are four thousand, house belonging to a convent of Ursulines, 
five hundred Hebrews in this valley of duh who receive thirty crowns a«year, while the 
They live in the street, staDdipg, sitting, or Hebrew tenant underlets it for four bun- 
lying down in their rags, ondTgreat caution is dred and fifty crowns; and in addition 
necessary to avoid committing infanticide at he insists on the convent keeping it in 
every step. The of these people is ugly, repair. This, owing to the age of the 
their complexion livid, and the expression of house, does not cost the conveiift less than 
the countenance degraded by misery ; never- one hundred crowns a-year. • Formerly the 
thcless they are intelligent, adapted for buai* Ghetto possessed gates, which were regu- 
ucss, live on very little, are resigned and larly closed at half-past ten at night in summer 
irre])roachabIc in their morals. and half-jiast nine in winter *but these were 

Tlio existence of a colony of Jews at a few tlcmolishod in eighteen hundred and forty- 
paces from the apostolic seat being a singular seven, and there is no longer any viaime 
anomaly, it would be more singuliir still if it barrier between the Christians and Jews, 
prospered. The Ghetto is poor, and for the and the latter are authorised by the law to 
following reasons: A Jew can neither be a live in any parts of tlie ^own they please, 
proprietor, a farmer, or a manufacturer in Bift this law is a dead letter; for, if a Jew 
Home. He may sell new or old goods; he may wants a house in a better part of the city, he 
repair the old and sell it for new, if he can; but is always refused. Hence they complain 
he would violate the law if he manufactured that the government takes from them secretly 
a chain, a waistcoat, or a pair of shoes, that which it has accorded to them publicly; 
Strictly confined to buying and selling, a few and some of them oven desire the restoration 
amongthemamass property; but these, in such' of the gates, as they say they would, at all 
cases, emigrate to a country where tlie laws; events, insure protection at ■ night. The 
are milder and the peojde d6 not regard them j wiser men in Israel, however, take thinga 
with the same coutemi>t. They generally go quietly. They thrive on the lowness of the 
to Leghorn ; and thus, in the proportion that! rents, the moderation of the excise duties, 
individuals are enriched, the Ghetto is im- and the benefits of a high foreign protector, 
poverished,, | who introduces some secret article in their 

It is not that the government is cruel or favour in all his •financial treaties. It is 
even severe. The severity is in tlie ancient likewise only since the accession of Pins the 
laws, which the progress of manners, and Ninth to the Pontificate that Israel has 
the kindness of the popes, have gradually i ceased to bear the expenses of the Carnival, 
softened. The blood of the Hebrews did not la the middle ages, the munieipality regaled 
flow in Home duringthe middle ages, while it the populace with a Jews’ race. Benoit the 
inundated Spain and the French provinces. Fourteenth substituted horses for Jews; 
The Papacy guarded the Jews as a fragment 1ml, at the expense of the latter ; who were 
of a cursed people, who were bound to drag ordered to pay eight hundred crowns yearly 
out a miserable existence until the cousum- for the sport. Every year the chiefs of The 
motion of the appointed time. It was content People carried the sum, with great ceremony, 
to keep them at a distance, to humiliate and to to the senator, who, liov^ever, did not waste 
plunder them. They, were at first compelled any ceremony upomthem—the form of their 
to i-eshie in the valley of Egeri^ more than reception bein g s omething like tiiis: 
two miles from the gate of Saint Lj^vrenco. Senator: “Who *are you ?” ^ 

Abbut the fourteenth century this rigour “ Hebrews of Rome.” * 

was relaxed, and they were permiited to re- Senator; “ I don’t know yon—begone 1 ” 
side ill the Transtevera. Finally, between , Even ten years since the munlci^ ma^- ' i 
fifteen, hundred and fifU-fivc and fifteen bun- trate added to.this afltable address a gesture 
di ed and fifty-nine I*aul the Fourth esta- with the foot suggestive of an insult to which 
blished them in the Ghetto. 'Bhc condition 6f no one is insensible. The embassy next pro- 
the Jews was so pitiable as to excite the ceeded to another official, who made the same 
oompassibn of Urban the @ghth, who thought demand: 
he wM, doing an act of justice and foresight “ Who aA you V’ 
in fixing, once for all, the amount of rent to be “ Hebrews of ^Qome.” 

. levied on*each house. Such and socli houses “ What do*you desire 1” 

wore to pay ten abd* fifteen crowns a-year re- “ We humbly implore of your lord^ip the 
speCtiveiy; the landlord being bound, on the favour of residing here another year.** 
i cceiptm ten crowns from the tenant, to make The permiseucm was gnmted, and the 
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money accepted; thoui;h in as nngracioas a 
manner ae possible. Tbe present Pope has 
relieved the Jews both from th^ impost and 
thehumiliaticm. There is, however, an ancient 
custom which still exists. This requires the 
Jews on the accession of a Pope to range 
themselves in a line near the arw of Titos. 
The Pope asks them what they are doing 
there I To which they respond by saying: 

“ We solicit the favour of offering for the, 
acceptance of your Holiness a copy of our 
law!" 

At the saros time offering him a copy of 
the Old Testament, which he accepts with 
the observation— 

Excefimt law! Detestable race !’* 

At the entrance to the Ghetto there stands 
a small church where, at one time, a preacher 
used to hold forth every Saturday after¬ 
noon, after diSner, to a select congrega¬ 
tion consisting of a hundred and fifty Jews. 
The congregation never exceeded this num¬ 
ber, mad never fell below it, for the reason 
that the community were fined a crown for 
each individual Wanting to complete that 
naml>er. The text of the })reacher had 
invariable reference to the obstinate disbelief 
of the Jews; but The People are a stiff-necked 
race, and no instance occurred of a conversion 
to the iiomau Catholic faith during all tiie 
years tliey were compelled to listen to 
Sermons which were made at tlieir expense, 
though not to their profit. Since the acces¬ 
sion of Pius the Ninth, this compulsory 
attendance lias been put an end to. 

The condition of the Jews at the present 
day in Pome is therefore such as to give them 
little cause of complaint. They are allowed 
to govern themselves; and, if a Jew has the 
misfortune to be sent to the galleys, he has 
at least the consolation of knowing that he is 
semt there at the request of the head of his 
tribe, Tlie only impost to which the race is 
subjected amounts to but four hundred and 
fifty crowns; which, divided among four thou¬ 
sand five hundred persons, gives only about 
fiyepencp a-bead; and, ever since eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, they have declined 
to My it. « 

The origin of this jmpost deserves to be re¬ 
lated. Some two or three hundred years ago 
a Jew embraced the Cliristiau religion, entered 
a convent, and employed his' leisure hours in 
writteg a pi^phlet against his former co¬ 
religionists, in which,,, among other enormi¬ 
ties, he charged them with eating little child-, 
ren. So much zeal was thougjit to deserve a 
recompense, and consequently an order was 
mode on tlie Jews of the Ghetta, directing 
the payment of four hundred and fifty crowns 
annually to the writar who had so well 
enstoniB. The siiin was duly 
paid to the convent of whic!^ the writer was a 
member, and, after his death, the^ame convent 
.'uuisted on a continuance of the payment, on the 
^mund that it inherited the rights of the 
oeneased ; besides they added, “The Jews are 


aooustomed to pay four liundred and fifty 
crowns a-yesr, and Borne is a city of custom." 
Subsequently to eighteen hundred and forty- 
eighty* the JfivfS have declined to pay it; 
because, not having paid it that year, they 
cannot be induced to ^ the ad.vi8abiiity of 
renewiqg so expensive a custom. The matter 
has been referred to the Pope; who sug¬ 
gested a compromise, but this is little to 
I the taste of the inhanitauts of the Ghetto, 
who prefer to pay nothing. 

Jewk are Jfileratod in two other cities of 
the Papal Stales, Ancona and Sinigaglia, 
but it is in Borne that they enjoy the greatest 
amount of liberty. LiAle more than a 
year ago, the city of Ancona caused the 
revival of an ancient law, which forbids 
Christians to converse in public with the 
Jews. 

A singular instance of a-.Tew benefiting by 
his religion is thus i-elated. “ He had com¬ 
mitted a crime almost unknown among 
tho Hebrdws of our days: that of mur¬ 
der, and' the victim was his brother-in- 
law. The case was clear, and completely 
proved. Here is tho substance of the argu¬ 
ment urged in his defence by his advocate: 
Gentlemen,—Whence comes it that the law 
punishes murderers so severely, even some¬ 
times to the extent cif putting them to death 1 
It is because, in assassinating a Christian a 
soul and body is shun at the same time. An 
unprepared being is hurried into the presence 
of tile Sovereign Judge, who has not con¬ 
fessed his sins, who has not received absolu¬ 
tion, and who falls dii ectly into hell, or at all 
events into purgatory. Therefore, murder— 
I mean the murder of a Christian—cannot 
be too severely punished. But we, what 
Lave we killed ? Nothing, gentlemen, hut a 
miserable Jew, damned, according to your 
ci-eed, beforehand. If he, had had a hundred 
years to prepare for death—^you know the 
obstinacy of his race—he would still iiavo 
tiled without confession. Let me beseech 
yoiir indulgence for a venial error, and I'eserve 
your severity for those who attack the life 
and salvation of a Christian.” 

This plea was aefualiy successful, and the 
culprit escaped with a few mouths’ imprisou- 
meut. ‘ 


LONG AGO. '' 

O, ^ux glens of long ago! 

The willowy glens of long sgo I 
Tho mossy, rushy, &iry-bsunted, misty glens rof long 

. T' ■ 

Oy the fields of long ago 

The velvet fields of long ago! ^ 

The verdant, flowery, niabow-ciicied, scented fields of 
long sgo I 

'll 

Cf, the streams of lopg 'ago . ' . ' 

The crystal streams of long ago. t 
The tinkling, dancing, joyous-hearte^ laughing streams 
ofjongago! 
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rar^lj forms a boll or fltM in one oatn- Frofessor 6o'<ri, one of Don^i’s friends, 
pact mass: ever 7 single shot foflovs its .{^rtained,injtbe £|«tplM^t{ie}>oli^Bisation 
oira independent trajectory,, and the charge of the cootet’s light, (»pfii?tdiB%„Fhait Arsgo 
■praads. had ohseWe'd in eighteen h^d^ and thirty- 

Besides this, the ohserrations and calcula- five in Halley’s comet; secondj^, he deter- 
tions made on the course of the comet’s mined the position of thd |jlane fif pelarisa- 
iiiicleus, indicate that it, the nucleus has an tion of this light, whose, tnw^ coincided 
elliptical orbit with a period of about twenty- sensibly with the^anis of the tdSl. iThis coin- 
one centuries. But all the ymrticles which cideuce continued to exist till the tenth of 
may have acquired even moderate accelera- October; after which date bad weather 
tions, would necessarily assume hyperbolical prevented the comet’s being observed for 
orbtts. An ellipm, or oval, is a curved line some time. Thih position m the. phpe of 
which returns into itself, like a circle, and ]>olariaation iif reference to the pbsitioa of 
might equally, like it, be taken for an emblem | the snn, removes all doubt as to the .source of 
of Cltemity.* A hyperbola is a sort of oval at least the most considerable portion of the 
with one end busst open and the lines impvr- light with which the nomet shone,—^namely, 
fectly straightened, so that there is no return that it was derived from the sun. 
into itself. It is *a curve which may be These are not the only nor the. least con- 
roiighly oompared -to a pair of sugar-tongs siderable chips that have fitUen from the 
with never-ending legs, distended by a large comet and its predecessors. Our readers will 
lump of sugar: for a hyperbola’s legs may be I recollect that the existence of the ether (if 
lenoutened, or may extend, infinitely. Conse- demonstrated) was demonstrated by a comet.* 


lengtltened, or may extend, infinitely. Conse- demonstrated) was demonstrated Iw a comet.* 
quentiy, if any cause breaks open a comet’s It had beeii previously rendered iwobable, 
elliptical corbit, or the elliptical orbit of any and iias since been confirmed, by calculations 
of its nou-coherent portions so as to pull au^ based on the undulatory theory of light as a 
wring it into a hyperbola, there is no more hypothesis, and by tbeir accordance with 
return possible for that comet, or that imrtiou actual phenomena. The discoveiy of the. 


return possible for that comet, or that imrtiou actual phenomena, 
of a comet. How, when we remember the, phenomena of inti 
immense length of a comet, it is clear that! lights, by mingling 
tbe perturbations of the planets, acting uu- cally annul each ot 


phenomena of interference, in which two 
lights, by mingling with each other, recipro¬ 
cally annul each other’s effects; that of the 


ttke perturbations ot tue planets, acting uu- cally annul eacti otuqr s enects; ttiat ot tiie 
equsBy on the different portions of a comet,! polarisation of light, which renders its ray.s 
in consequence of their unequal distances,' suscejitible of being reflected without being 
are certainly sufficient to give them diverging' refracted in a certain plane for that particular 
orbits. The materials of the tail are thus j ray, and susceptible, on the other hand, of re¬ 
dissipated for ever, or ueaidy so. Therefore,; fraction and not of reflection in another plane 
ooula we even live one-and-tweuty centuries, | bolding a siiccial relation to the first. These 
take Donati’s comet, we ne’er shall look upon | two grand discoveries of modem natural phi- 
its like again; even if we 8av{ its professed self, losophy have compelled mathenufiricians to 
Finally, I)onati’8 comet appears to have ex- recognise, in light, a series of nndidatiana 
perieuced, at its perihelion, powerful physical which are propagated iu an eminently elastic 
actions from tbe solar heat. These actions fluid, named by them, as we know, the ethei*. 
musthave accelerated the particles of one-half And. then the retardation which the propa- 
ofthe nucleus, and retarded those of the other gatiou of light suffers by passing throi^h 
half; so that the former would take orbits of liodies endowed with the highest refracting 
longer period, or even hyperbolical orbits, powers (well established by diverse experi- 
whilst the period of the latter would be ments) gives strong support to this view of 
shortened. Donati (who is about to publish the nature of light. But farther: from the 
dravwn^ of his c^et in its different phases) notion of a rcpu&ive ^ether, Monsieur Brento 
himself says, that xhere can bo no doubt that has deduced a sublime consequence, and has 
the sun successively 'detached matter from thus made a comet the parent, rather the 
the comet’s head, which matter was after- ancestor, of a new proof «f the infii^y of the 
wards dispersed by taking its departure from created universe. 

the nudens, to> constitute the hairy portion in the first place ; since Hie light and h^t 
and the tail of tlie star. A comet would of the stars eon only reach us by the agency 
thus be a magnificent firework, wliich would of the ctlieri it follows that this fluid must 
Inirn itself out and become dissipated by the -fill the whole of tbe celestial space in which 
very act of ito display. ' the stars perform their movements. Secondly, 

From the motion of comets which describe as eve;iything indicates that the movement of 
hyperbolical orbits, Monsieur Brento iugeui- the stars in ue'firmament do mi meet with 
oteulatea the direction and tlie greatness any sensible resistance, it follows , that the 
W tHTSun’s motion of translation through density of the etfaer whicli .they fjrkverse 
ea&L It woald appear that, at the present must be indefinitely small; ^m oomf^ison 
jMment, the sun's velocity of translation, with that of the stars; las%, unce the light 
^Isteadofbeing great and propo/tional to the of the stars evidently rea^CS ns in'straight 
^of^itude and importance of that heavenly ILues, it follows that the of the ether 

^ the sixth of that ~ ---- 4—... 

'■%t tiie earth iu her orlnt. * * sae ih«« m of wwMotwiuBw, 
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mnst l7e sensibly nnifom. Bat, if the mola- 
coles of ;the.c^er attracted each other, their 
dkpersioQ throughout space could pot con¬ 
tinue unifom. R is true tiiat the exactly 
uniform disp«sion. of -an attractive fluid 
would MHuf^tute astate of equilibrium ; but 
it would be an unsteble equilibria di. That la 
to say, if disturbed by the slightest local con¬ 
densation or refraction, the equilibrium 
would be broken; the fluid would instantJlf 
rush in masses to various centres, in.virtuc of 
its attractive power, and .we uniform dis¬ 
persion of the fluid would longer exist. 
Theio would eqsue, immediately, in some 
places, partial and local vacuums; and in 
others, local and limited condensations of the 
fluid.* 

On the other hand, a fluid whose paif ides 
repelled eai^ other, if distributed in a nearly 
uniform manner in unlimited space, would 
tend moro and more to a uniform distribu¬ 
tion of its pai’fcicles. Any partial loc.il 
vacunm would be instantly iillcd u]> by the 
adjoining particles imhing in. In like 
manner, any juirtial and local condensation 
would determine a i-cpulsion by which the 
too crowded molecules would be driven aw,ay 
from each other, till they met with an equal 
repulsion from without. Tims, the uni¬ 
form density of the celestial ether, which 
remains sensibly the aame in spite of the 
local movemente of the he.avculjk bodies, 
shows that the atoms of the ether rq)el each 
Other. And that the energy of the living 
forces, transmitted by the undulation^ of the 
ether—the power of the sohar light, heat, and 
chemical action—^jn’oves that the repulsion of 
its constituent atoms is enormous. 

Bearing these facts in mind, is it ]>ossiblc 
to conceive that the ether occupies a finite 
space in a firmament which is - geometrically 
infinite in every direction ? 

If the extent of the ether is limited, it Ls 
absolutely necessary that the space it occu- 
jiics should be enclosed in some vast, con- 
thmous distended envelope, callable of ofler- 
ing auflicient resistance to. the ether’s ex|)an- 
sive force, in spite of,the enormous radius 
and .span which this sort of roof or vault 
must have. If. therefore, the ether Ije limited, 
we aro ifomo back to the ancient dream of a 
soUd trsowparent firmament, made of crystal, 
OK,of whatever other sul^stance you please. Be 
it remembered tiist this firmament mnst 
inclose, not only the sun and its'planets, but 
every star which we behold, hud the Milky 
Way of wMdi they form part,’and the nobulie 
amongst r^ioli our Milky Way is pnly a 
single indiridua4 the congregations of 
nebuli^rimd the congregations of mose cou- 
greg«ta(«%and45o on to infinity; there being 
uothitm to autimriae our limiting the number 
of the dejgrees efthia stellar liierarphy. Such 
an idea as iludiMQC a’ crystal wall iMunding 
the hardly a moment’s 

reflectfon. . 

We ‘are coos^ueut^y led to conclufle that 


the eelealiid etthm* haa no Umits whatever; 
but that it actually extendsv infinitely in 
every direction- of tne geometrical heavens. 
It now remains to inqmre whetfaei', in this 
etherised immensity, the congregations of 
stars can by possibility he assembled within 
a limited space, beyond which there exists 
nothing hut the ether only, in all directions, 
to infiiiity. 

The totality of the stars which exist in 
the celestial ether, continually transmit to it 
an enormous quantity of vital force. This 
force travels through the ether in calorific and 
luminous undulations, and goes further usd 
further away, indefinitely, fromjtlle centres of 
vibration, with notliiug to step it; unless the 
undulations meet, on their way, with atoms 
of a nature heterogeneous to the ether, which 
retain, after the passage of a wave, some frac- 
iion of the vital force of that wave. Owi- 
sequently, if all the ponderable matter of the 
univerae is confined within a given space, all 
the light .and ail the lieat which makes its 
escape from tins inclosur# would.be definitely 
Isst to the stellar’universe, which would 
tberefoie cool and grow dark to an indefinite 
extent; and after a lapse of time, which, 
though very gi’cat, is still fiuite, an epoch 
would arrive wlion the sum of subsistent 
vital force would fall below any appreciable 
limit. But if, on the contrary, the ponderable 
universe is infinite, like the celestial ether, 
in all directions, the whole of the vital force 
propagated in the heavens remains always 
witliiii the circumference of this ponderable 
universe. In that case, the conservation of 
action and of vital force becomes separately 
applicablej on tl»u one hand, to the totality of 
the celestial ctlier; ond, on the otlier hand, to 
tlie toLality of poiideralde matter. What is 
given, and taken, is returned &om every 
opposite quarter, in equal measure; uponthie 
whole, there is no absolute loss or escape of 
vital force. 

Tlius, a finite universe swimming in an 
infinite ether must, little* by little, lose its 
living ene/gies, without the possibility: 
rogauiiug them; an infinite universe, on the 
contrary, must presei-ve its total vital force 
under any changes wbhtever in its distiibu- 
tion, such, changes being produced partly 
through the nmdium of the repulsive ether, 
and partly by the action of universal gravita¬ 
tion. The latter of, these two hypotiteses 
appears the only one admissihle. In foct, all 
the manifestations of tiie creative power, 
which are onh in kind, appear, & peion, to be 
necessarily inalterable in their sum, provided 
we include in that sum the absolute totality 
of creation. Tills law, and that of continuity, 
are perhaps the two .laws which are the most 
general throughont idl creation; and the 
notion of the indestructibility of mattm:, now 
admitted as* an axiom, rests upon no other 
foundation. 

An endeavour has therefore beem made 
to establish the proposLt|on: first, that tiie 
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celestial ether (inferred frotu the retardatton 
of Eucke’s comet) extends infinitely in all 
directions, in a firmaniant geometrically 
infinito. Secondly, that the ^nderable utii- 
vei-ee is distributed throng all ethereal 
space, without its being possible that any 
finite boundary, how vast soever we-may con¬ 
ceive it to be, can contain the whole of this 
ponderable universe. 


, A WONDEEFUL WILD BEAST. 

• ——, 

Nbarlt a hundred years ago that p 
of Lanmiedpc now called the department of 
the Loi^re, bflt more popularly known as the 
CevenhfcS, was Mghtened from its propriety 
by the sudden apparition of a strange, fero¬ 
cious apimal, whose reported devastations 
cau only be likened to the outrages com¬ 
mitted by the celebrated Dragon of Wantley. 
Whence this cre&tui’e came no one knew; as to 
what he was like no two persons could agree; 
but the terror inapjred by his presence was 
univei’sal. The distnct*which he especially 
haunted procured for him the mime of Tim 
Wild Beast of the G6vautlan; by which desig¬ 
nation—occasiomdly shortened to The Wild 
Beast par excellence, — he soon became 
famous, not only iii the south of France, but 
throughout the country, and even in foreign 
lands. It was an item of the news of the day 
to report his proceedings; bulletins of tlie 
slaughter of wlijch he was the hero were 
regularly published; and, at last, like our own 
Nelson, he had a Gazette to himself. In (his 
proclamation the qualities which shone so 
conspicuously in him were rated at the value 
of two thousand crowns^' that sura being 
offered for his be.'id. 

It was in the month of September, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
four, that the attention of the police was first 
directed to the ravages of this monster; wliose 
innate cruelty or furious appetite threatened 
to depopulate the entire region which he 
ig^fested. Even women and children dew 
for their lives wherever he made his appear¬ 
ance. The earli^t account of what he 
did and what, he Vaa. supposed to. be like, 
is thus set forth in the <of{icial journal of 
Paris:— . • 

“ A very steange wild beast bus lately ap¬ 
pear^ in the neighbourhood of Langagne and 
the forest of Mercdire which hss occasioned 
great commotion. It has already devoured 
twenty persons, cbife&y chUdren^ and particu¬ 
larly young girls, and scarcely a day passes 
without some accident. * The terror bo oeea- 
sions prevents the woodcutters from working 
in ^^. ^rests; so that wood has become dear. 
Tht&e who have seen Mm say he is'much 
^ higher than a wolf, low before, and his feet 
'tare armed with talons. His hair is reddish, 
i bis head laige, and the muzzle of it is shaped 
like t^t of a greyhound ; Ins ears are small 
and straight; bis breast is wide, and of a grey 
colour; hie back streaked with black; oud 


hi« mooth, which is large, is provided with a 
set of teeth so very afaai:|> titat they have 
taken off several h^s at clettn as a razor 
eould have <V>Be. He is of amazing' irwiftmess ; 
bnt, when he aims at his prey, be Ruches so 
close to the ground, that iie’nid4i|r Appears to 
be bigger than large fox; au^ at the dis¬ 
tance of some one or two toiso, he rises 
qpon his hind legs and springs upon his prey, 
seizing it by the neck or throat. He is 
afraid of oxem which he runs away from. 
Tlie coiisterna^fioir is dreadful throughout the 
district where' be commits his ravages, and 
luiblic prayers are offered up on the occasion. 
The Marquis de' Marangis has sent out four 
hundred peasants to destroy this fierce ^ast; 
but they have not been able to do it! ”* 
Either the wild beast of. the G6vaudan 
mn'^t have been very cunning of fence as 
well as swift of foot, or the four hundred 
peasants not over-courageous, to be unable 
to kill or capture him: but so the fact 
remained for several months after the first 
alarm was excited. “The wild beast,” 
says a letter from Mende, dated December 
the twenty-first, seventeen hundred and sixty- 
four, “ wliich hath ravaged several provinces, 
has iieeii for some time m ours. He was seen 
a few days ago near St. Flour, ten leagues 
from hence, .and he itf'iiow in our neighbour¬ 
hood. The day before yesterday he devoured 
a little fcirl who looked after cattle. A de¬ 
tachment of dragoons lias been out six weeks 
after him (!). The pixivince has offered a 
thousand crowns to auy person who will kill 
liim.” Again, on the eighth of February, iu 
the same year, we read the following state- 
lucut from Montpellier. “ Ou the twelfth 
ultimo tlie wild beast attacked seven children, 
five boys and two girls, none of whom ex¬ 
ceeded eleven years of age. The beast flew 
at one of the boys: but the three eldest of 
(hem ” (bolder it would seem -than the bold 
dragoons) “by beating him with stakes, the 
ends of which were iron, obliged him to 
retire, after having bitten off a part of the 
boy’s cheek, which he ate before them. He 
then seized another of the children; but they 
pursued him into a marsh which wosriosfi by, 
where lie* sunk in up to his belly. By con¬ 
tinually beating him, they rescued l^ix com¬ 
panion ; who, though he was und^T Ms paw 
for some time, received only a wound, in bis 
arm, -and a .scratch in the face. A man at 
[.last coming up, the creature was pat to 
flight. He afterwards devoured a boy at 
JVlazel, and, on the twenty-first, flew on a 
gill, wlio, bowewr, escaped with 'soni# dan¬ 
gerous wounds. The next day he at^i^d a 
woman, and bit off her head(!) 

Dnhamel, of the dragoons, is ^ pumuh of 
him, and has caused several' of bis men ’ 
to dress themselves in Women’s .apparel, 
and to accompany the (sbildihd'1^ keep 
cattle." ' 4 . ■' ' ii- 

The courage exhibiljed bpys^ the 

preceding account, did not pass Unrewsarded; 
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for, tlio ejes jpt .air Prance being fixed upon 
the doings oobe wild beast of the (S^vaudan, 
the King, liouis th%. cPifteentb bimself, 
“having been, inforcm. of the brnveiy with 
wiiich the young Porhefislx attached the beast 
on the tw^flih' pf JFahtiary last, at the head 
of his com^ione, and being falling to 
reward such gallant behavioitr, iias given him 
a recompense of four hundred livres, and has 
ordered tliree hundred to be distributed 
among bit compaaicms.” , . 

Now also came the time for offering a 
goyeimmeat regard. It was inade public in 
tiie following placard, wliicl) was fixed up 
in all tile cities and towns of the pixivince of 
Languedoc;— 

“ liy the King and the Intondant of the 
jirovince of Languedoc. Notice is given 
to all persons, that His Majesty, being 
justly affected by the situation of his 
fiulijfcts, now exposed to the ravages 
of the wild beast which for four iiionlhs 
past has infested Vivaraia and Clivaudafl. 
and being desirous to stop the progress 
of such a calamity, bos determined to promise 
a reward of six tliousaud livres to any pc-i-son 
or persons who shall kill this animal. Such 
ns are willing to undertake the pursuit 
of him may previously apply to the Sieur 
dc la Pout, sub-deputyi.to the Intcndaat of 
Meiules, who will give them the necessary 
instructions agreeably to wliat has liven pre¬ 
sented by the ministry on the part of his 


King, Mini 9 tcrs, Intenrlants, S«b*-i nteii- 
dants, regiments of dragoons, armed levies of' 
peasauts, and a stimulus of six thuusuud 
Jivres, for the purpose of “ putting down ” a 
party “not much bigger” (when coucliaut) j 
“ than a large fox,” which liad probably i 
escaped from a showman’s booth! The way | 
in which such a lieast ought to have beeu dealt 
with is vcrg^mly stated in a letter ad-1 
dressed by aiiJ^glishfoxhunter (who had read 
the itvyal proclamation with great disgust) to 
the printer of the magaxinu in which an 
English version of the document was pub- 
lislicd. • 

“Is it to be imagined, Mr, Printer,” be 
saj'B, “that ’the fiercest animal <Jiat ever 
IravoifKid the wilds’of Africa, would have 
beeu.Buffered in this uatiou for six whole 
months, to fatten upon the young boys and 
virgins pf a country, throwing meanwliile the 
remaining ones into the most distressful con¬ 
sternation for the fate of thdr women and 
children, when a soarcity of provision might 
bring it to bo tboir turn to maiutain«hiiHl 
No, so*,in England, not less superior to Prance 
in the achievements of tlie camp, than in the 
manly exeroi^ of the field, if he had lived six 
weeks only, lift .wonid have been merely ex 
gratid, perhaps, of buptiug him. 

' a Becuud;inr pKihifd Inmei. Amougst us, I am 
pretty s]^, .il;»vea a -detaohment of bis 
Majesty’s. coUpotipn ipt. thor.' Tower were to 
make their estnipe into- %ping Porehl, we 


should neither epU aiopd for a regiment of 
horse to fight a pitdied battle with them, nor 
should we proelaim a fast, nor appoint a 
eolemu procession of the clergy to <m. their 
part, for feartUe army might all bo devoured 
mefore they could effectually jierfortn -.theiiu 
1 will tell you what rvonld be done with them: 
some of the keepers of the forest and their 
assistants, witliout c.‘dling to tlieir aid either 
the civil or military force, would destroy 
them with their guns; as 1 have not the least ‘ 
doubt that, instead of Vembiing at the 
mention of tiieir names, or fainting at the 
sound of their voice, they would be out every 
day in pursuit of them. And fo^ the rest, I 
appeal to many a brotlier foxlnuiter, whether 
it would not be so. Half-a-dozen hearty 
country squires, who peiimiis had served 
a campaign or two in the militia, with 
a pack of staunch foxiiouiids to lead 
tliem to their game, would presently 
give a good account of them, 1 do npfc 
mean tliat tlie hounds would be able to pull 
down an African lion,or ft Kengal tiger ; bat 
tl«y would. Sir, when once they got upon 
the foot of one of these animals, very aoort 
hunt’ him to bis lair, from whence if they 
roused him, and he stood any chase before ho 
was at bay, or stood at bay from the first, 
though he might possibly kill several couple 
of bounds, yet might the sportemon easily 
bring him down with tiicir li^Ut bullet-guns, 
with which they might ride armed upon 
such an occasion ; or by letting loose • 
bull-dogs upon him, effectually prevent his 
escape.” 

In all probability tliis manly proposal 
never reached the.ears of the great-grandson 
of tlie Grand Monarque ; f^ up and down, 
went the dragoons till, at ler^h, it was gene-f'.. 
ra% supposed that the wild beast (d. t^le 
Gevand.m was an allegory—os headstro^ 
as Mrs. Malaprop's; fur, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of Feliruary, eigliteen hundred 
and sixty-five, we read: “ By the wild beast 
is meant tlio heretics ; by the children killed 
arc intimatpd the converts that arc frequently 
made by them to the proteslant faith ; ana 
by the dragoons sent out against tli^ wild 
beast, the violent ^ttaohs of the clergy are 
signified, \Yho are always pcrsecutuig the 
protestauts with tlie utmost rigour.” The 
Poi'isians, however, did' not* favour this 
theory; for tiiere thsy said' that the wild 
beast of tlie Gevaudan was “ neither a'panr 
'ther nor a hyena, as some supposed, nor 
anything merely symbolical; but a bon& fide 
animal produced from a tiger and a ItoneBS, 
wliich was brought into France to be shown 
as a curiosity.” 

About the same period app^red “a very 
particular account” of the wild beast, in 
a letter froi|^ Pdris, dated the eighteenth of 
February, seventeen handre<l and sixty- 
five. This circauistanlial description, which 
I Lepidus would have delightiAl in, runs 
ithus:— 
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“You know how 2 anquainted -tou, some 
months ago, th«^ Monsieur Bardelte, his am 
and I, designed going by the Diligenw, and 
opening tM New Year at our old fiiend 
Aionaieur Dora’s oMteau, near Babrea, in 
Languedoc. . We a^nt the time very agree-* 
ably, OUT host and his family having done all 
in their power to make us welcome. The 
party broae up and to(dr leave the first of this 
month, amongst whom was Monsieur Lcfevre, 
a counsellor, and two young ladies, who were 
mgaged to pasii a week at Monsieur de 
Xante’s, the -cur6 of Yaistour, about three 
days’ journey distant from the chdtcitu of 
Momnear *l>.ira. The company went away 
in a berlingo four, and the footman, 
Mi^el, on a. saddle-hoi’se ; the carriage, 
after the numner here, being drawn by four 
post-horses, with two postilions, the bcr- 
lingo having no eoauii-box. The first night 
the party lay at Cluimpe, .-uid set out next 
morning at nine, to bait halfway between that 
and Roteaux, being four posts, and a moun¬ 
tainous barren coulitry, as all the G6vau<iaa 
is. The parish of Guimpe bad l>ecn greaffy 
alarmed by the frequent appearance of, and 
the horrid destruction made by the fiery 
animal that has so long been the terror of 
the Govnudau, and is now so formidable 
that the inhabitants and travellers are in 
very great apprehension. The iiailiff of 
Chtimpe acquainted the x>arty that this animal 
bad been often lurking about the chausstje 
• that week, and that it would be proper to 
take an escort of armed men, which would 
protect the carriage ; but the gentlemen 
declined it> and took the ladies under their 

f rotection, and set out, -on the second of 
'elwnary, veryi^heerfully. When they had 
made about two leagues, they observed at a 
distance a post-chaise, and a man on hone- 
back, coming down the bill of Credi, and 
whipfUBg the horses very much ; and at 
the descent, unfortunately the wheel-horse 
fell down, and the postilion was thrown off; 
whereupcm the hoiseman who followed the 
^aise, advanced to take np the boy, in 
which moment, vdien he had got down, 
we perceived thh lyild be.ist so v^ften de¬ 
scribed make a jump toward the horses, 
and on the footman’s raising his .right hand 
to draw a cutlass and sCrike the creature, 
it pricked np .its ears, stood on its hind 
feet, and, showing its. teeth full of froth, 
turned round and gave the fellow a most 
violent blow with the swing of, its tail. The 
man’e face was all over blood ; and then 
monster, seeing the gentleman in the 
\^aiae present a blunderbuss at its neck, 
‘' crept on its forehead to the chaise-step, keep¬ 
ing its head almost under its fdrelegs, and 
getting close to the door, ^reared upright^ 
vaultra into the insid^ broke /.hi'ough the 
other sid^glass, and ran at a great rate to 
the adjoining wood. The blunderbuss missed 
fire” (of conrsek “or it is possible this had 
been the last day this imite-disturber had 


moved. The stench left in thf carriage was 
description, and no cure of burning 
fraDdcincense, nw any other method removed, 
hut rather increased the stink, so that it was 
sold for two louis; and thoi^h burned to 
ashes, the cinders were obliged, by order of 
a commii%ary, to be buried without the town 
walls. We came up very well in time ; for 
the beast would doabtle.ss have' destroyed 
some one, had it not espied three of us 
advancing with gpus. It certainly jumpeil 
tliruugh the^haise to get away from ns.” 
As well it might. 

Another six months went by. Still the 
wild beast of the G^vaudan was at large, 
and doing all the mischief of which ho 
was capable. A letter from Marvejols, of 
the twent>'-fifth of June, says: “Tiie wild 
beast devoured a woman last week, in the 
long plain of the' Plantes. On Thursday 
last, a child of almost eight years of age 
was devoufed by him between Sauvary 
diid Malzion. Some peasants saw him dart 
ui)ou the child, and ran to its assistance ; 
but the beast, seeing them approach, took 
Ids prey by thd arm and carried it into 
a neighbouring wpod. The next day he 
devoured a girl of fifteen, at Paisel, in the 
parish of yeutnejols, and it is said ” (what 
would they not say of such a ravenous mon¬ 
ster 1) “ that he has devoured a third person 
this wetk.” 

As everything, however, comes to a close, 
sooner or later, so it befel with the wild beast 
of the' G6vaudan, whose aliairs were wound 
up the twentieth of September, seventeen 
hundred and sixty-five. On that day the 
creature was discovered in the wood of Poni- 
midres by a certain Monsieur Antoine de 
Beauterme (appropriately named) a gen¬ 
tleman of a distant province, remaricable for 
Lis skill and boldness in hunting, and the 
goodness of liis dogs. He badacome of his 
own accord, like a valiant Paladin, to tiie 
assistance of the terrified district, im shot 
him in the eye, at the distance of about fifty 
jiaces. But though the animal fril on receiving 
tho wound, he soon recovered himself and 
was making up to Monsieur de Beauterme 
with great fury, when he was ^ot dtod by 
the Duke of Orleans’ 'game-keeper^ named 
Beiiihard. Several inhalants oithe Gdvau- 
dan, who had been attacked him, having 
declared hipi to be the same animal which 
bad caused such consternation in the country 
-rindeed tliere*. could hardly.'have been two 
of themr—Monsieur de Beautectne set out 
with •the body, for Versailles, in order to 
present it to the king. Aftmr the tmast’s 
death, his dimensions were takenj and be was 
found to be thirty-two indm hig^ five feel 
seven inches and a hidf long,' including;, 
of course) his sweeping tail, and three 
feet thick (l)-~whioh latta*'measurement 
means, moat likely, hia diraumfereifee. The 
surgeop who disseeted^^ him, said that he 
was more of the h^ena •than the wohf 
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kind, hia teeth being fortf in number, 
whereas wolves have but tveatyntix. The 
muscles of bis neck were very strong ; bis 
isides so formed that he eocdd bend his head 
to his tail; his ejes sparkled so with fire, 
that it was hardly possible (for a raiment of 
dragoons) to bear bis look; his tailwas-very 
large, broad, thick, and bristled with black 
liair ; and ms feet armed with claws which 
are described as being extremely strong aii8 
singular. He was as inodorous after death 
as Monsieur Bardelle and* hi^ friends had 
found him to be when alive, for, when 
killed, he sent ’’iorth a very disagreeable 
stench. In his body several sheep’s hones 
were found. The king, who folly appreciated 
the heroic, directed that he shouhl be em¬ 
balmed, and stuffed with straw! He was in 
that condition returned to Monsieur de 
Bca-uterme, who kept him till the Hevolution 
came, and amongst other institutions swept 
away tlie terror of the Ceveimes, 

So came to an end, not by any manner 
of means an untimely one, the Wild Beast of 
the Gdvaudan. He was, doubtless, a terrible 
creature to behold, but if he at nil resembled 
the portrait of him which was sent in April, 
K< venteen hundred and sixty-five, to tlie 
liiicndant of Alen^i, (in case he should 
happen to pass that way—some three hundred 
miles off), he must have been a creature rather 
to kill you with laughter than with liis teeth 
and .claws. I have the engraving from the 
original picture before me at this moment, 
and it bears this inscription : “ Figure’ <lo la 
lieste foroce que Ton a nommd I'hydne, qni a 
dtivor6 plus que quatre-vingt persouues dans 
le Gfivaudan.” The animad is, in truth, a 
most ridiculous monster, one that Trinculo 
would have jeered at as "a very weak 
monster,—a most poor credulous monster,— 
.a puppy-headed monster,—a most scurvy 
monster.” Indeed the jester could hardly 
have hit upon any phrase of absurdity 
wherel:^ to load him with contempt, as he 
stands, passant gaidant, with one paw in the 
air, his curly tail traihng on the ground, with 
ponderous head and cropped ears,—with 
his mouth filled with enormous teeth, 
wide ojpea, as if he were catching dies; 
with his small sleepy eyes, and with I the 
most goeds-natored expression on his fnnliah 
face. 

Such a wM beast is not a thing to fly from 
on the wings of fear. If one did avoid it, 
when encountered in the op^n air, it woitld 
yathef be «fosr the foshiou of a late Earl; 
of whom I oaee heard the following stery r— 

He was a large man, who, in speaking, 
Whbhlw like a tnrkey-oock, and thus he 
relatted';hia adventures: 

“ What do you think * ” he said, entering 
the Ubritf^ of HuflMtoB House oneday, about 
fortyiyears ago f “what do you think ? As 
I was liking ofohg the Strand this morn¬ 
ing, not Jar from Exeter Chaime, 1 met a 
tigerf" 


“ A tiger 1 God bless me! What on earth 
did you do ? ” ' 

“Do7 I called a hackney ooadi I” ‘ 
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_ Sir JosiAii CHn.i>, a wise and great man in ! 
his generation, sending out instructions from 
the East India Company, in the reign of Fi « g 
Charles the Second, imperiously told Mr. 
Faux that he expected Ms orders were to be 
his niles, and not the laws o6 England; ggKyh 
were a heaj> of nonsense comjiiled by ^ llfmr 
ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly 
knew how to make laws for tl»e government of 
their private families, much Wss for te regu¬ 
lating of companies and foreign commerce. 

Other persons, not so learned or ao i 
wise as Sir Josiab, came to a similar con- ' 
elusion for cogent reasons. The farmers of 1 
Sussex, for instsuce, found it simply impos- !■ 
sible to live unless they were allowed to | 
export the wool of the sheep that fed upon * 
their great downsarid even the most ! 
respectable of them became participators in j 
a very peculiar kind of smuggling, which I 
conaisteil in getting prohibited goods out ot 
the kingdom. This owiing trade, as it was. 
called, became regularly organised in defiance 
of the law, and was c.irried on to a vast 
extent in Bomiiey marshes and along the 
Sussex coast. The smugglers trusted the 
funnel’s, and the farmers trusted the smug- 
glera. A kind of code of honour, or local * 
morals, wn.s established among them, and was 
rarely infringed on. In such a state of things— 
the direct creation of a foolish legislature—• 
the revenue-officer who interfei-ed with tbeir 
business became naturally,, in the peopla's 
eyes, the evil doer; while the free trader, 
as’he was then generally called, was esn- 
sidered the friend of all. So widely and 
deeply had these feelings taken root in these 
parts a century and more ago, that there was 
scarqply a farmer, a tradesipan, a clergyman, 
or a gentleman who had not actively sym¬ 
pathised with the unlawful trade. 

A curious and instructive evidence of the 
degree in which this spirit had spread and 
corrupted the mipda of the people, is to 
be found in the bistoty of the murder of 
Daniel Gbater > add William Galley, whicll | 
occurred in the neighbourhood in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-seiven, 
which we will now relate with strict adfoetenoe 
to the facts, ^ sworn to at the tnala. of tto 
murderers. 

In Se[\teniber of‘that year, one Joim 
Dymond, a shepherd, and, no dcmbit^ an agent ' 
for others, agreed with a number of unugglezB i 
to go over*irom the. Sussex coast to , the i&nd j 
of Guernsey, to smuggle a large quantity ' 
of tea. Tl^ smugglers named their price, 
and proceeded, like busineaB-men, to execute 
their commission; but nnusnal iil-lnek befel 
them. On the way bMk, they fell in with a 
llevenue cutter, wlueh gave idisee. They 
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were forced to run their vessel ashore, and 
ahaadoD her; and the revenue-officers, thoiiph 
they captured no men—and were not likely 
to capture any men while a fiirm-house or 
other larking place could be found in the 
country—-carried the vessel into the port of 
Poole in Dorsetshire, and lodged its cargo in 
the ctietoin-honse there. 

Such an interference with the trade 
of the ndighbonrhood did not fail to cause 
considerable excitement. The ladies’ lace, 
the landed gentleman’s claret, might be cut 
off next j nay, the very rents of his tenants 
might be wanting ; for, though at every 
burial the deceased was declared on oath to be 
buried in woollefi dead clothes, Sussex farmw-s 
could still fitjd no sufficient demand for 
their fleeces without sending them .Hbi-oad, 
Something, it was clear, ought to be done; 
and, although the respectable portion of the 
population were disinclined to be the first to 
move, the bold smugglers of the county might 
safely reckon upon public sympathy, in any 
reasonable attemptfto t^duiiuisler a lesson to 
the common enemy. « 

Towards the end of the month, a l>ody of 
smugglers, to the amount of sixty and nf)- 
.wards, held a night meeting by torchlight in 
a solitary part of Oliarlton forest. All wei-e 
well jffovided with fire-arms, and Dymond, 
the nominal proprietor of tlie seized cargo, 
was there. At 'this meeting a plan was ar¬ 
ranged. Accordingly on the night between 
the sixth and seventh of the next month they 

K ieded to act. They appear to have hud 
fear of anything save a company of aol- 
diei-B; who, being but lately po.steu in the 
neighbonrhood, might be* supposed to be 
wanting in sympathy with the general feeling 
of the inhabitants. To meet this difficulty, 
portions of the gang were stationed at diffe¬ 
rent places on the road to secure a retreat; 
«nd about thirty of the number, well armed, 
marched boldly into the town of Poole; 
seized and pinioned the revenue-officer^ and 
broke into the custom-house. Here, to their 
great joy, they found the whole of.their cargo 
of tea—about tlurteen or fourteen hundred¬ 
weight—a quantit^iH those days of very large I 
value. This, iu the niidql: of a large town I 
and by a bright moon, they loaded on pack-1 
horses, and then rode leistfrcly away through 
the streets and along the highroad. Nor 
could anybody afterwi^rds find the men, or 

f uess their names, or say whose were the 
orses, or trace one ounce of the tea, or dis-' 
cover any one, far or near, who had seen 
anything or knew anything whatever of 
these proceedings. The lawyer shrugged 
his shoulders; the farmer laughed a horse 
' hmgh; the landed gentleman winked over 
his claret at his guest. His Majesty’s pro- 
• hUmation posted up attoll-g^tcs and on fences 
, was tom down, or dau^d with mud. The 
lehal code of morals was honourably olwerved' 
Somebody may have had information to give, 
bat no mouth was opened to give it. 


Yes: there lived at that time at Fording- 
bridge, in Hampshire, close adjoining, a shoe¬ 
maker auamed Daniel Chater; one of those 
unsocial men who are out of tune with the 
spirit of their time and neighbourhood—or, 
lot us not be too hard—^he may have been 

E oor, a ^traint for rent may have been 
auging over hihj. Money, by a certain day 
^nd hour, may have been absolutely neces¬ 
sary to save him from ruin or disgrace. This 
man knew Dymond: and it happened that 
the smuggliijg «aoort passed at daylight, 
after the breaking open of the custom¬ 
house, through Fordingbrklge, How little 
Dymond imagined that any one man in 
that village would be so base as to betray 
the pax’ty, is evidenced by a touching circum¬ 
stance. Seeing Cliater standing in his little 
garden by the road-side, Dymond stopped 
one of tiie horses, dismounted, and shaking 
h.ands with his acquaintance over the fence, 
conversed vpth him for a moment. Dymond 
then drove on with the rest of the gang. 
After the king’s proclamation was out, a sus¬ 
picion had, somehow or other, arisen against 
Dymond; Chater then recalled this fact, 
aud felt no doubt that he .was oue of the 
party. Chater accordingly opened a corre¬ 
spondence with the custom-house officers, one 
of whom, a Mr. William Galley, was de- 
spatclied with a letter to Major Batten, a 
iSiiasex ffustice of the Peace, with instructions 
to pass through Fordiugbridge, aixd take 
D.'iuiel Chater with him, keeping their busi¬ 
ness sdcret, as they hoped to escape the ven¬ 
geance of the neighbourhood. 

The shoemaker and his companion rode 
away quietly through the Sussex lanes, taking 
counsel with no oue, till they came to Chi¬ 
chester ; where they were forced to inquire 
after Major Batten. Here they heard that 
the Justice of the Peace was at Stanstead, 
near Howland Castle, To this place they 
accordingly set out, going through Jjeigh, 
where they met some respectable men named 
Austin, and asked of them tlieir way. The 
Austins were going in the same direction, and 
offered to direct them. All this had caused 
delay ; and, in asking after Major Batten, they 
had beeq compelled to revew thw destina¬ 
tion to several persons—It revelation which, if 
the officer should happen to be known to any 
oue in that part, would have been dangerous. 
But the officer had come from Soutliampton, 
many miles off, and bad no apprelieasions. 
Their prudent'course, however, was dearly 
to go on without delay upon t^r business: 
but, earning int 9 the village of Howland <kutte 
oh the Sunday about noon, and he^g hot 
and weary, they stopped at the White Sait, 
a good inn kept by Elizabeth Payne^'widow, 
who had two sous, blacksmiths, in the same 
village. Payne is still a oommoii.name in 
these parts, and Widow fhyne's fatufiy.' bad 
no doubt too deep a root in the neignbour- 
bpod to be witiiont the common fselitig of the 
place and'time. She liad^her misgivings 
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about tbese men. One of them, at least, Was 
a good judge of rum. While the two new 
■ coiners were eating and drinkine, she calleil 
Austin, their recent guide, aside, w|d told 
him “ she was afraid they were come to do 
the smugglers hurt.” This offensive suspicion 
had never crossed the mind of Austin. He 
toid her they were going to Majdi^ Batten's 
—that he “did not suspecfl any harm, for 
they were merely carrying a letter to the 
Major.” 

This, however, only convinced iWidow 
Fayiie of the correctness of ker^urmises, and 
she privately sent one of her blacksmith sons, 
who was then in the house, for two men 
named William Jackson and William Carter, 
who lived hard by. While the son was gone 
Chatcr and Galley wanted to be going, and 
asked for their horses ; but Mrs. Payne told 
them that the man was gone out with the 
key of the stables, and would be home shortly, 
which, it is supposed, was but a trick of liers 
to occasion delay. As soon as Jackson came 
in, ho called for “a pot of hot,’’ and while 
tlint .was getting ready, Carter arrived. Mrs. 
Payne immediately took them aside, and told 
them her suspicions concerning the two 
strangers, who were going with a letter to 
Major Batten. She then advised George 
Austin to go away about his business, telling 
him “ ns she respected him, he had better go, 
and not loiter about, lest he should como to 
some harm,” Upon this hint he pvomptly 
j went away. 

Things soon began to look still more 
ominous for the ofScer and bis friend'; but, 
with a Btmiige infatuation, they lingered, 
drinking while waiting for tlie stable key. 
So far mom taking alarm at the number of 
men who now came dropping in one after 
the otlier, they congratulated themselves 
on finding so much good company, and 
smoked and drank till their business almost 
faded from tlieir minds. Dusk was coming 
on, and, although not drunk, they were 
. hardly in a fit condition to deliver them* 
selves on important business to a military 
gentleman, and a justice of the peace. 
Ciiatcr grew sleepy*ey<id, and talked fool¬ 
ishly about himself and his own cleverness, 
and of wlbat great men had bepn shoe* 
makers.. Jackson, taking advantage of this, 
walked with him into the garden, and 
asked him how he did, and where Dy* 
moud, the shepherd, was. Chater said he 
believed he was in custody, \>ut wbebe 
or how he did not knowadding, like 
a fool, as indeed the drihk had made 
him, “timt he was going to appear against 
him, which he was sorry for,* hut could not 
helD it." 

Galley soon after came into the garden, 
suspecting that Jackson was persuading him 
not to persist in giving informatiqn against 
* the smugglers, and. upon Oailey’s desiring 
his friend^ to come in, Jackson said, “ What 
is tliat. to you f ” and, being a powerful man, i 


lie struck tbe unfortunate revenue-officer a 
blow, which set his mouth and nose bleeding, 
and knocked him down. GaUey then incau- 
tionsiy said he was the king’s officer. Jackson 
replied, with another oath, “iTdii a king’s 
oificer 1 ril make a king’s officer of you ; 
and, for another gill, I’ll serve you so again.” 
Offering to strike him again, one of thp 
Paynes cried, “ Don’t be such a fool ;.do Jfivt 
know what you are doing ? ” 

Tbe two strauBcrs now became uneasy, 
and wanted, at ail risks, to be going; but 
Jackson, Carter, and tbe rest of tbe smug¬ 
gling party persuaded them to stay, and 
drink more rum, and make it up; for they 
were sorry, they said, for what hsffhappenea. 
Night having now overtaken>tliem, it would 
lie very inconvenient to go on to their desti¬ 
nation. They decided to stay, and the party 
sat down again together. It was near the 
time for closing the door of the White (Tart, 
but the wliole of the guests remained. Their 
number had increased—and this fact alone 
ought to have alarmed the officer and bis 
companion, still more ;* but they were 
new fast losing all iear. Chater bragged 
of being the only friend of the Government 
in the whole neighbourhood, and talked 
of bringing down the smugglers very soon ; 
and, sometimes, in his foolish eyes, the 
room became a court of law, in which ho 
held forth, to a misty-looking judge and 
jury, upon the wickedness of smuggling; 
for, iiliuded by bis drunken folly, he did nob 
see the darkening faces of the men aliout 
him, nor note the ominous silence in which 
they listened to his vague lyorda. Nor was 
Galley more sober,althougli, with thehabitual 
prudence of his profession, he nudged ids 
friend from time to lime, and bade him hold 
his tongue. In this state, the two were at 
last led up to bed. 

And now the White Hart doors are closed ; 
the place is silent, and the lights are out, 
save in one room—the room in which the 
straugere had been sitting-^whero the com¬ 
pany tliat they had left there still lingered. 
Not a man. of them offering to stir. Some¬ 
thing was ill the minds of all; although, per¬ 
haps, even the moat daring knew not exactly 
wliat was’ to be dcpie. *Nor did any vision 
visit tbe tw 9 strangers, with a sudden shudder 
through the blnodf to rouse them from their 
drunken sleep, or warn them of the horrom 
of that night. , 

After a while, two of the gang stole up- 
‘staii's, listening at the door. Bearing the 
snoring of tlio’sleeping men, they entered the 
room. H^re they found Galley and Chater,. 
lying in the'ir clothes upon their bed: and, 
gently moving Chater, who was much too 
sound asleep to heed them, they took from 
his ])ocket the letter to tne justice. Thin 
was quietly broi%ht down, ana read in the 
kitchen to th*e smugglers, to whom it revealed 
exactly the bearer's ei^rand. This inflaitied 
their rage still more; and they held a con- 
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BuUtttioa AS to what was to be done. One j 
propo^ to take them both to a veU near 
house, to murder them, and 4o -throv 
them in. One, more humane, offered to tahe 
them prisoners, and send them over to 
France ; but that was objected to, as there 
vas a probabilii^ of their coming back, and 
betraymg everything. Another eaid, if the 
company agreed, he would take them away 
to some place, where they should he cnuhued 
I till it was known si^at should be the fate of 
Dymoad the shepherd ; and, in the mean! 
tim^ all shonld^allow threei>ence a week to ^ 
support them ; determining that whatever 
nu^t be Dymond's fate, theirs should be tlie 
same. BcA Ahe majority vrere in no mood, 
for such teaderaess or trifling. The wives of 
' both Jackson and Carter were present, and ; 
Jackson’s 'vdfe S])rang up, and with a furious 
gmtuie, ezclaimerl, “ Hang them like dogs ! 
Don’t tMy come to hang us ? ” But even this 
was far from satisfying tlieir cruel pui-pose. 

Jackson began the movement. He went 
up into the room in which the two men were 
lying, and having deliberately fastened a j 
large pair of spurs on his horseman’s boots, | 
he sprang upon the bed, and began to strike . 
the sleepers on the face and foreliead with 
i the rowels, till they were covered with blood; 
lieating them at the same time with a short' 
thick liorsewhim and caliing ui>on them to 
get up. The nufurtuiiate men sprang out of 
bed, and found themselves seized at once, and. 
dragged down into the room below. Prayers; 
for mercy brought them only oaths, and blows, | 
and waniiugs to be silent, in return. The. 
smugglers then took them out of the house ;' 
but one of their number returned, with a' 
pistol cocked in his hand, nnd swore that he 
would shoot through the head any person! 
who should mention what he had seen or ^ 
licard. I 

Meanwhile, having taken their horses from | 
the stable, and stripjied the two men of theb' j 
coats (which were found afterwards, stained ] 
with blood by the road-side), they placed! 
them botli upon one of the horses, tying their, 
legs together under his belly,; Jackson | 
having asked particularly for a belt, or a,! 
cord for that pi^ipose. In lliis condition' 
they proceeded a liftle vjfiy, when'Jackson, 
who was like a furious maniac, cried out, 

“ Whip ’em, cut ’em, slasli ’*m, damn ’em.” 
And then all fell upon them with whips, 
save the one who was leading the horse ; for 
the roads were so bad that tliey were obliged 
to go slowly. Thus they tortured the men 
till they came to Woodash, which was only 
half a mile from the place where tjiey beg^n. 
Here their victims, writhing witti the pain, 
fell off, with their heads under the horse; 
their legs, which were tied, appearing over 
the back. When their tormentors found 
they set them uprigbff again, and con¬ 
tinued whipping them over the head, face, 
and ahotilders, tul they came to Dean, about 
half a mile further; the horse still goiug at a 
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verjr slow pace, and stumbling over the rutty 
broken roads, which increased their agony 
Here thev dipped, and fell under the horse 
again, %8 beflure, with their feet in the air. 

Tbistime, however, they were too weak to sit 
upon the horse at all; uponwliich the torment¬ 
ors separated them, and two of the smugglers 
nuHinted*tmon the horses, one took Chater, 
and the other Qalley, on his back, where tlie 
torture was continued, till the two smugglera 
themselves receiving some of the blows, called 
out to the oth^ to desist. Ail this time, 
Jackson rod^* beside the two men, with a 
pistol cocked, swearing that if tiiey groaned 
loudly, he would bfow their braims out. 
They then agreed to go up with them to 
Harris’s well, in Ladyholt Paris, which was 
the properly of John Caryll, a Catholic 
gentieman, and a friend of the poet Pope. 
Here they took Galley from the horse, 
meaning to throw him down into the well. 
The wretched man rejoiced at tiiis; beg¬ 
ging them rto dispatch him at once. But 
the flend Jackson said,. w’th a fearful 
oath “ No! If that’s the case, we' must 
have something more to say to you.” They 
then put him 'on the horse again, and 
whipped him over the downs, till he fell off 
once more, and they laid him across the 
saddlS, with his breast downwards, as a 
butcher does a calf, and one squeezed him 
in a way so hombly cruel that the poor 
follow groaned very much, and cried aloud 
that he could not bear it; and .at last said, 
“1 am falling, I am ffilliug." One of the 
gang, giving him a push, he fell heavily, and 
some thought he Imd broken his neck, and 
was dead ; although from a horrible eireum- 
Btauce afterwards discovered, it was known 
that he was not. 

It should not be forgotten, in considering 
these barbarities as an indication of the 
feeling against the revenue oflicers in those 
days, that not one of these men had any direct 
interest in the case of Dymond and the 
smuggled tea, which had been taken out ol 
the custom-house at Poole, a place further 
distant from them than London, and sepa¬ 
rated by a whole couaty. Nor were they, in 
the usual sense smugglers, or importers of 
smuggled goods; but ware only persons in¬ 
terested in smugf^ing mbre or less. 

Supposing Galley to be dead, th^then laid 
him upon a horse; and, as they were going 
up a dirty ^ lane, one said, "I^t .us seek a 
plaoe to cairy them to.” ^ little were they 
afraid of witnesses, that they went to the 
bouse of one Feacod, and, knocking at the 
door, »the daugliter came down; when 
said they had got two men whom they 
wanted to bring into the house. The 
tidd them her father was ill. But they in¬ 
sisting that she should go up and ask Mm 
to let them in. She did, and brongbt down 
word that her httfaer wo^> suffer nobody to 
be brought there; and tim men returned to 
their companions. 
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OLD CUSTdiSS. 

It was now Bome boors past midnight; the muado to his bead, and -we will tie a long 
weather being very raw and cold. Coming atring to the trigger, when we will all of us 
j to the village of Keeke, they went boldly lay hold of it and pull it!” IBtat tliia was 
j and knockeil up the landlord of the Hiyl Lion rejected, *‘as it would put him out of hia pain 
there, and his family, who came down and too soon.” Finally, they came to the resolu* 
made them a fire, and got them food. Tl>ey tion of carrying him up to H^rrisls, in Lady- 
told the landlord that they had had an holt Park, there to treat him M they had 
engagement with some officers, bad lost intended to treat Galley, 
their tea, and were afraid that several of All thb’ while Chater was auffmng the 
! their people were killed. The body of Galley most horrible torture ; being oonUmiif^y 
) they kejpit concealed in a brewhouse at th^ visited by one or othOT of bis enemies, who 
j back of the premises. Wiien fhey had swore at him and struck him m-ueJ blows, 
iffreshed themselves, they weirt away; but When at length the whole party came down 
I one of them shortly after came back to the to the turf house, Tapuer, oim of them, pulled 
I landlord and asked him if he could find out out a huge clasp-^ife, and dancing and 
' a place hard-by where he had before con- gesticulating like a madman, rimked at the 
coaled some goods. The landlord said he unhajipy man, who was still chained, crying, 

, remembered it, but he could not go with “ Down on your knees to prayers I ” The pom: 

[ lliem. The smugglers insisted he shonld ; ehoemakcraecordinglyknelt down slowly and 

and they then took a candle, a lantern, and a feebly on the turf, and began to pray; but, 
spade, and went away together, and joined j n iiile he was so engaged, one of their number 
j the rest. Coming to the spot they were in j went l»elund him and kicked Ipni, upbraiding 
I, aearcli of—a miry hollow, deep djwn among him for being “ a preaching villain,” and say- j 
briars and wiijuasd leaves—they began to dig | ing, " We have done for Galley, and we wiU do | 
si hole, the landlord of the lied Lion working for you ! ” Tlien Tapner, without any prove- i 
with them. His excuse afterwards was, that cation from the poor *inan—who was indeed f 
it being a very cold morning, he helped, now too weak .aud wretched even to com- j 

and did not tliipk wliat it was for.” Into plain—ruslied at him again, and drew his | 

tins hole they hastily thrust the })ody of' knife across his nose, whereby he almost cut | 

< lalle)', all mit and bruised, and in his blood-' both of his eyes out. Still the wretched i 
stained clothes—dead, as Ihey thought liirn ; | creature only uttered a groan, and bent his I 
j 1ml ii terrible evidence was afterwards femnd | head ; hut Tapner, not yet satisfied, rushed | 

; tliut, even now, some life remained, tFor his' at him in another fit of frenzy, and struck j 
I h.UKls were discovered held up to his face, as | again, but this time a little higher, so that | 
if to keep the dirt, as they shovelled it u])on; the knife made a deep gash across his fore- : 

' him, mit of hia month and eyes. • | head. 

! Tims dill poor (Galley at len<rlh find release They then jdaced him on a horse, and | 

' from his barbarous enemies. Tenible as w.<is' set out for ^Harris’s Well, Tapner whii»ping ■ 

! Ins fate, however, it was milder and more' him all the way, .till seeing that he was |'| 

; lueveiful in Us speedy end, than tliat which , bloody, he went up to him, and swore if the ; 

! befel the shoemaker, who had bragged at the blood siioulcl stain fho saddle he would j 

I White Hart so boldly of hia deeds. When destroy him iiistniill.v. Thus, in the dead of j 

■ they had buried G.alley, all the party, save; the night, they came up to the well in the i 

I two, returned to_ the Red Liou, and there! park, which was between twenty and thirty i 

! sat eating, drinking, and smoking the whole ^ feet deep, and paled round to keep the cattle 1 

V _ of the day. The two that had not joined | from falling in. Tapner then pulled a cord j 

j them were sent in charge of Daniel Ohal,er,! out of lii.s pocket and tied* it with a noose i 

j their remaining victim ; who, being the in- round the neck of their victim, and bade him j 

I former, and the chief caijse of tlie betrayal of get over the pales to tlie well The poor I 

I th" tea smugglers, they determined to sub- man, scarcely nnwilling to obey, seeing an 

! mil to even worse torture than J»is com- opening decaaioned by Borne decayed paies, i . 
! innion had endured.* Mills, an old man, and w'ould have gon# through tliis, but was 
! ids oompaui^m, accordingly took Chater to a prevented by Jhet others, who swore he 
I place callei a skilling, or turf house, belong- should get over, h.aving all ^le while the 
i ing to Mills, in a solitary place on the border rope round his neck, and being extremely 
i of a wood. Here they fastened thhir prisoner weak. 

j bv a heayvlron chain, about three yar<ls long ; ■ " As soon ns he bad got over the pales, Tap- 
wl^pro, all day long, the smoke of hnniing ner took one etid of the rope and tied it round 
}>eat ourling midei- his eyes and nostrils, save . tli^ail in the opening where the pales were 
when ,» breath of wind cam*e to Lis relief, j brffken, tBe're l>eing no rollei' to the well, 
made him grievously sore, and almost choked j which was dry and abandoned. They then 
him. On the Wednesday, being the third’/pushed him into the well; but the len"lh of 
j night after the outr-nge at Rowland’s Castle, | the rope would not suffer his body to” hang 
j the whole gang met again at the,Red Lion, i above knee-deep <n it, so that the upper part 
* to ocmsall what fiir|;}im‘ cruelties to inflict appeared abflve the low brick parapet lianf- 
Chster, who was still alive. One of tly! 'ing by the rope about the neck. Here, how- 
number said, “Let us load a gun, clap tile ever, as las body leaned against the w all* the 
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weight did not strangle him; and, afl^er a 
quarter of an hour, tiiey got over, cut the 
rope, and dropped the body, head foremost, 
down. They tueii listened, and could still 
hear him groan. At this they went to a man 
wlio was a gardener, and woke him up, and 
, asked him to lend them a ladder and a rope, 
which he did ; but- they could not move the 
ladder, and returned without it to the well, 
where they could still hear the unfortunate 
Chater feebly moaning. At this, they pro¬ 
cured two old gate-posts that were lying on 
the ground wiuiin the park, which they cast 
down together Vith some heavy stones; 
when, listening again, they could hear 
nothing, and were satisfied tliat he was dead. 
After %is tfiej^ killed the horse tliat they 
had stolen, took his hide ofi^ and cut it into 
small pieces, and made away with them to 
prevent any discovery. Galley’s body was 
not found till long after. Chater, when dis¬ 
covered in the well, pi-esented a piteous 
spectacle, with the rope about In's neck. His 
eyes appeared to be cut or picked out; his 
boots and .spars 'V'ere on, out one of his' 
legs “ came short off” ’when they lifted t|je 
b^y. 

At least fifteen persons were actively 
engaged in these horrible proceedings. Many 
othei's had been openly spectators of much 
tliat bad been done, aud had rendered asaist- 
tince to the murderers, while, for three days,' 
they had gone about the country; but the 
Government could obtain no tidings whatever 
of the misaing men. Galley’s coat lieiug 
found all blood-stained by the roadside, as 
we have stated, it was imagined that they 
had been either murdered or carried abroad 
by the smugglers, but how no one appeared 
to know. A proclamation was issued, with a 
.large reward; but, for seven months, no 
•information was receivefl as to who were the 
murderers. At length, however,in tlie usual 
course of such lii8tories,a magistrate received 
a letter from one who had witnessed some 
part of their proceedings; and, sliortly after, 
one of the murderers coming in, and volun¬ 
tarily surrendering himself, probably from 
fear of the rest, he became king’k evidence, 
and the greater nqmbcr were tried, and 
sentenced to be hanged—some of ‘them in 
chains. ' 

While awaiting their eriecutiori, being all 
ironed and styipled down am! well guai ded, 
most of them behaved with extreme levity, 
eating aud'drinking regularly without any 
seeming concent, aud ltdking freely to the 
people who, according to the custom of the 
time, were allowed to qpme in and see them. 
One of the prisoners, on old mah'of aixt!^^ 
asked the clergyman, gaily, when he thought 
they should he hanged ? Being ,reproveil, 
he answered that, “According to the com¬ 
mon course of natui-e, he could not have 


livid above a year or two longer; that, .as to 
the murder, it gave him little trouble, as 
he had but small baud in it. As to tho 
charge of smuggling, ho owned he had lieen 
concerned in that trade for a great many 
years, and did not think there was any harm 
in it,” His son said, “He was not present 
when th^mnrders were done; though, if he 
had, he should not have thought it any great 
crime.” One said, he “had had many eii- 
I'agemeiits with the revenue officers, and 
been wquuded three times.” Another, when 
told they muet’go up to receive judgment, 
“ What a-devll do they mean by that 1 Could 
not they do our whole bq^iness last night, 
without obliging us to come again, and weat- 
out our shoes r’ But there were some lea.s 
hardened ; aud Jackson, one of the crnelest 
of the number, was no sooner measured fur 
the chains in which he was to be hung, than 
he was struck with such terror that he died 
in two hours after. The old man Mills, how¬ 
ever, was unchanged to the last. He cursed 
the executifiner for making him stand on 
tiptoel aud bade him “not'"niuig him by 
inches.” 

We live in a better age; but many foolish 
customs are still entered on our revenue 
commissioners’ book, violating great prin¬ 
ciples, and needlessly perpetuating the smug¬ 
gler’s trade—duties upon articles of two or 
three times greater amount than the value of 
the goods tlieraselves—most of these articles 
comprising, like tea aud brandy, a Large 
value in a small bulk. The risk of carrying 
such Uiings, like all other risks, may be 
exactly estimated and insured against, at a 
certain price. When this price w less than 
the duty, smuggling, in spite of custom¬ 
houses and coast-guards, will go on, the 
revenue will bo cheated, and the bold 
smuggler retain some shadow of Lis old 
popularity. 
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THE SIN .OF A FATHER. 

Doctor Brown was poor, and had to make 
hia way iu the world. He had gone to study 
his profession in Edinburgh, and bis energy, 
ability, and good conduct had entitled him to 
some notice on the part of the professors. Once 
introduced to the ladies of their families, his 
prenoasessingappearanceandpleasingmanners 
made him an universal favourite, aAd perhaps 
no other stud^f deceived so many iuvita* 
tions to dances, evening parties, or was so 
often singled out to fill up an ^d vacancy 
at the last moment at the dinner-table. No 
one knew particularly who he was, or where 
he sprang from; but then he had no near 
relations, as he had once or twice observed ; 
so he was evidently not hampered with low¬ 
born or low-bred connections. He had been 
, in inouriiiug for his mother when he first 
came to college. 

All this much was recalled to the recol¬ 
lection of Professor Frazer by his niece Mar¬ 
garet as she stood before him one morn¬ 
ing in his study, telling him, in a low but 
resolute voice, that the night before Doctor 
James Brown had offered her marriage, that 
she had accepted him, and that he was in¬ 
tending to call on Professor Frazer (her uncle 
and natural guardian) that very morning to 
obtain his consent to their engagement. Pro¬ 
fessor Frazer was perfectly aware, from Mar- 
' "garePs manner, that his consent was regarded 
by her as a mere form, for that her mind was 
made up; and he had more than once had 
occasion to find out how inflexible she could 
be. Yet he too was of the same blood, and 
held to his own opinions In the samI) obdu¬ 
rate manner. The consequence of which fre¬ 
quently waeU|.hat uucle and niece had argued 
themselves mio mutual bitterness of fe(mng, 
without altei'ing each other’s opinions one jot. 
But Professor Frazer could not restrain him¬ 
self on this occasion of all others. 

“Then, Margaret, you will just quietly 
settle down to be a beggar, for that lad Bi^own 
has little or no money to think of marrying 
upon : you that might be my Lady Keuuedy 
if you would.” 

“ 1 could not, Uncle.” 

' “Nonsehse, Child. Sir Alexander is a per¬ 
sonable and agreeable man,—fiddle-aged, if 
you will—well, a wilful woman maun hav« 


her way; but, if I had had a notion that 
youngster was sneaking into my 'house to 
cajole you into fancying him, I would have 
seen him far enough before I had ever let 
your anut invite him to dinner. Aye ! yon 
may mutter; but I say no gentleman would 
ever have come into my house to seduce my 
niece’s affections without first .informing me 
of his inteutioua and asking my leave.” 

“Doctor Brown is a gentleman, Uncle 
Frazer, whatever you may *lHnk of him.” 

“ySo you think—so you think., But who 
enres for the opinion of a love-sick girl 1 He 
is a handsome, plausible young fellow, of good 
address. And 1 don’t mean to deny his 
ability. But there is something about him I 
never did like, and now it’s accounted for. 
And Sir Alexandei"— Well, well! your 
aunt will be disappointed iu you, Margaret. 
But you were always a headstrong girl. Has 
this Jamie Brown ever told you who or 
what his parents were, or where he comes 
from 1 I don’t ask about his forbears, for 
he does not looL like a lad who has ever / 
had ancestors ; am you a Frazer of Lovat! 
Fie, for shame, Margai-et! Who is this Jamie 
Brown ? ” 

“Ho is James Brown, Doctor of Medicine 
of the University of Edinburgh: a good, 
clever yonug man, whom I love with my 
whole heart,” replied Margaret, reddening. 

“ Hoot! is that the way for a maiden to 
speak ? Where does he come from } Who 
are his kinsfolk.) Unless he can give a pretty 
good account of his family ana prospects, I 
shall just bid him begone, Margaret, and that 
I tell you fkirly.” ’’ 

“Uncle” (her eySs were filling with hot 
indignant teora), “ I«m of age; you kuow he 
is good and clever ; else why haye you had 
him so often to your house 1 I marry him and 
not his kinsfolk. He is^au orphan. I doubt 
if he has any relations that he keeps up with. 
He has no brotSiers nor sisters, I don’t care 
where ho comes from.” . 

q^hat Whs his father ) ” asked Professor 
hrazer, coldly. 

r “ I don’t k,now. •Whjr should I go prying 
Ihto every particular of his family, and asking 
jA^ho his &ther wau, and what was the maiden 
^me of his %iother, and when his grand¬ 
mother was married.” 

“ Yet I think I have heard Miss Margaret 
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- I spoke «o, Simon Lord liOTafc ii a credi£&bte 
%reat nnele to the t'rman. If all tales Iw 
• true, he oti"ht to have been banged for a 
felon, instead of beheaded like a wjal gen- 
tlemtin.’’ 


parents,,thatehe.Mf’ had noa-ig^t to bring 

m a s&anger to nut in jodgmeut upoirthem. 

^ So it was with rather a heavy heai’t that 
ahe arrMigeil their future ni6uage uith 
Doctor •Brown; unable to profit by her 


“0 ! if you’re determined to foul your own aunt’s experience and wisikni. But Mar- 
ncst, T have (itaie. jLef James Brown come in jjgaret herself was a prudent and seiwilde 
1 will make him my bowy and thank him foi'TgirL Although accustomed to a degree 
condescending to marry a Frazer.’* of com|ort in ijer uncle’s house that almost 

“Uncle,” said Margax’et, now fairly crying, I amounted toduiury, she could resolutely dis- 
“ don’t let us jJart in anger. T¥e love each ' pense with ft when occasion required. When 
other in oar hearts. You have been good to Doctor Brown started for Jjondou to secli and 
me, atid w)Jias my aunt. But I have given [prepare their new home, she enjoined him not 
my word to Doctor Brown, and I must keep it. i to make any but the most necessjiry pre- 
1 sboald love liiin if he was the son of a j paratious for her rceoption. She would lier- 
ploushman. We don’t expect to be rich ; j self superintend all that was wanting wlieii 
but lie li.as a few hundreds to start with, and j she came. He liad some old fumilure stored 
1 have iny own huudre.I a-yeai*— ” I up in a wareliou.se whicli liad been bis 

“Well, well, child, don’t cry. Ton have i mother’s. He pi’np('s®<l -‘nd buying 

settled it all tor yourself, it Bceins ; so I wash' new in its place. Margaret persuaded him 
my liauds of it, I shake off all re.sponsibility. j not to do this; but to make it^tro as far as it 
You will tell ^our aunt what arrange-could. 2'he household of CCS'iiewly-inwried 
inenls you make witli Doctor Brown ahuuit: couple was to consist of a Scotch woman long 
your maiTiage, and £ will do what you wisli | connected with the Frazer family, who was to 
in the matter. But don’t send the young be the solo female servant; and of'a man whom 
man in to me to .ask my consent.' I neither I Doctor Brown picked np in London, soon after 
give it nor withhold it. Tt would have been [ he had fixed on a house, a mtin named Craw- 
ditrerent if it had been Sir Alexander.” j ford, who luid lived for many years with a gen- 
“ O! Uncle Frazer, don’t speak so. See Dr.! tleman now gone abroad, but who gave him 
Brown, and at any -rale—for my sake—tell tlto most excellent churacter, in reply to Doc- 
him you consent. ’ Ijet me Itelong to you that tor Brown’s inquiries. This gentleman liad 
much. It seemsso desolate at such a time to employed Cr.'iwford in a number of ways; so 
have to dispose of myself as if nobody owned thatnn fact he was a kind of Jack-of-all- 
or eared for me.” trades ; and Doctor Brown, in every letter to 

The door was thrown ^pen, and Doctor Margaret, had some new accomplislimeut of 
James Brown was annomicod. Margaret his servant’s to relate, which he did with the 
h.'istened away; and^ before be was aware, the more fulness and zest, becatise Margaret h.ad 
Professor had given a sort of consent, without slightly questioned tiie wisdom of starting in 
asking a question of the hajipy young man, life with a man-servant, but had yielded to 
who hurried away to seek his betrothed; Doctor Brown’s arguments of the necessity 
leaving her uncle mutlering to himself. of keeping np a respectable appearance, 
Both Doctor and Mrs. Frazer were so making a decent show, &c., to any one who 
strongly opposed to Margaret’s engage- might be inclined to consult him, but be^ 
mcqt, in reality, that they could not help daunted by the appearance of old Christie *" 
showing it by manner and implication; out of the kitchen, and unwilling to leave any 
although they Lad the grace to' keep silent. Biesssrge to one who spoke such unintelligible 
But Margaret felt even more keenly than her English. Crawford was so good a cjirpenter 
lover, that he was not welcome in^the house, that he could put np shelves, adjust faulty 
Her pleasure in seeing him was destroyed hinges, Inend locks, even went the lengtu 
by her sense of the eojd welcbme that he of constrncting a box out of some old hoards 
received; and she willingly yielded to his that had once formed a packiug-^e. Craw- 
tlesire of a short engagement; which was con- ford one day, when his master ms too busy 
Uary to their ori^ttal plan of wailing until to go out Iw hie dinner, improvised an ome- 
lic dioulJ be settled in practice in l^don, lette as good ^ any Doctor Brown had ever 
a*id should see bis way clear to such an tasted in Parity when he was studying there, 
income ns should rqnder their marriage a In short,' Crawford was a kind of admoable 
priuietit step. Doctor and Mrs. Frazer n^D^er Cricditon in his way, and Margaret was 
objected nor approved. Margaret wodld qnite convinced that Doctor Brown wssright 
lather have had the mdSt vehepient <mpos\> in his decision that they mnst have a asan- 
tlon thau lliia icy coidnesa it made he}/ servant; even before she was respectfnlly 
turn with redonbled affection to her wanm greeted by Crawford as he opened the door 
hearted and sympathiiniig lover. Not thatl to the newly-married coupje, vfhenldMy came • 
^he imd ever discussed her uncle and aunt’s \to theix new hmne after their idxwt wwfaUng 
hehaviour with him. Aa long as he was 
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Po^p Brown was rattier a&aid lest M«r> 

' garet should think the house bare and 
, oheeii^ in its haif-furoiahed state; for he 
; had obeyed her iujnneUons and bought as 
! little faruitnre as might be,..in addition to 
the few things he bad inherited &om his 
mother. His consnlting room {how grand itr 
. sounded!) was complete arranged, i»ady for 
stray patients ; and it was well calculated to 
make a good impression on them, ^ere 
was a 'I'urkey carpet on the fioop, that had 
been liis luotiier’s, and was just sufficiently 
worn to give it the air of resi^tahilit7 wliich 
handsome pieces of furniture nave when they 
look as i* they had not just been bought* for 
the occasion, but hre in some degree here¬ 
ditary. I’lie same appearance pervaded the 
room ; the libraiy table (bought second-hand,! 
it must be confessed), the bureau—-that l'ia| 
been his mother’s—the leather cliairs (as, 
hereditary as the library table) the shelves ' 
Crawford had put up for Doctor Brown’s! 
medical hooks, a good engraving or two on j 
the walls, gave altogether so }ileasant an 
aspect to the'aplli tment that both Doctor and! 
Mrs. Brown thought, for tliat evening at any j 
rale, that fwverty was just as comfortable a| 
tiling as riches. Crawtord had ventursil to. 
take the lilierty'of placing a lew flowers I 
aiunit the room, as ids humble way of wcl-1 
coming his mistress; late autumn flowers, { 
Mending the idea of summer with that of: 
winter suggested by the bright little lire I 
in tlie grate. Christie sent up delicious! 
scones for tea, and Mrs. Krazer bail made up! 
lor her want of geniality as well as she nould , 
by a store of marmalade and mutton bams :' 
Doctor Brown could not be easy even in this 
comfort until be had sliown Margaret, al¬ 
most with a groan, how many rooms were 
as yet unfurnished, how much remained to 
be done. But she laughed at his alarm lest: 
she should be disappointed in her new home, 
dcclare.d that site sliould like uotbiiig better | 
tlian planning and contriving; that what 
with her own talent for upholstery and 
■' Crawford’s for joinery the rooms should be 
furnished as if by magic, and no bills—the usual 
cousequences of coiutbrt—be forihcoming. 
But with the morning afid daylight Doctor 
Brown’s anxiety returned. He saw and felt 
every crack in the ceiling, every spo? on the 
paper, not for himself but for Margaret. Ue 
was constantly in ids own mind, as it seemed, 
comparing the home he had brought her to, 


to the one she liad left. He seemed con-: 
stautly afraid lest she had repented, or would 
repent having married him. . This morbid: 
restlessness was tlie only drawback to! 
their great happiness; and, to ^o away Vitfi j 
it)^ Margaret was led into ex{iense8 much 
beyond her original inteutimt. Site bought! 
tills article in preference to that because j 
her husband, if he went shining with' 
klter, seemed so, miseralile if he duspet^ed| 
that rite denied bersdif the slightest wish orJ 
the score of economy. She leamt to avoi/! 


takmg-hiixt out wiA her whOT khe. vent to 

make ner pupohases^ as it va»! g simple 

thing to £«r' to tdioosh 

thing even though it trlien 

she was heiself,. but not., a sibf^jjglllJlBes 

thing to her to harden her hearts th . 

of mortiScatiim when she quietljr-snii^^ 

shopman that she could not 

that. On cbming out of a shop after . 

tb se occasions, ne had said; 

I “ O, Margaret, I ought not to have married 
you. You must foigive me—I have so loved 
you.” 

“Forgive you, James!" s*aid she. “For 
making me so happy! Wliat should make 
yon think I care so much for rej^ in prefer¬ 
ence to moreen ? Don’t speak si^again, please.” 

“ O, Margaret I but don’t forget how I a^ 
you to forgive me.” 

Crawford was everything that he had pro¬ 
mised to be, and more than could be desired. 
He was Margaret’s rigbt hand in all her 
little household plans, in a way which irri¬ 
tated Christie not a little. This feud be¬ 
tween Christie and Crawford was indeed 
tli(^ greatest discomfot’t in the household. 
Crawford was Bilently triumpliant in Ms 
superior knowledge of liondon, in his favour 
up-stairs, in his jMiwer of assisting his mis¬ 
tress, and in the consequent privilege of 
being frequently consulted. Christie was for 
ever regretting Scotland, and hinting at 
Margaret’s ne^ect of one who had followed 
her fortunes into a strange country to make 
a favourite of a stranger, and one who was 
none so good as he ought to be, as she would 
sometimes affirm. But, as she never brought 
any .proof of her vague accusations, Mar¬ 
garet did nut choose to question her, but 
set them down to a jealousy of her fellow- 
servant, which the luistress did all in her 
power to heal. Oa tlic whole, however, 
tiie four people foiming this family lived 
together in tolerable harmony. Doctor Brown 
WHS more than satisfled with Ills hous^ 
his servants, his professional prospects, and 
iuo.st of all with his little bright energetic 
wife. Margaret from time to time wax 
taken by siA-prise by certain moods of her 
husband’s ; but the tendency of these moods 
was not te weaken her‘aAbetion, rather to 
call out a feeling of* pity for what appeared 
to her morbid auiferiugs and suspicious— a 
pity ready to be turned into ^yinfiathy as 
soon as she could discover any definite cause 
for his occasional ddpression of spirits. 
Christie did not pretend to like Crawford ; 
but, as Margaret quietly declined to listen to 
her grumblings and disiioutent on this head, 
andi^B Cia^furd himself was almost painfully 
^Ucitoos to gain the good opinion of the rid 
aratch wonjpn, there was no open rupture 
petween them. On the whole, tire popular, 
luccessful Doctor Brown was apparently the 
moat anxioim person in his family. 'J'here 
'could be no great cause for this as regarded 
his money affairs. By one of those lucky 
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accidents which Bometimes lift a man up out | spij^e in bidding Crawford take care and 
of his strugglea, and carry him on to smooth | have the chimney swept. The next morning 
unencumbered ground, he had made a great | all had cleared brightly oil'. Her husband 

and their i had convinced her that all their money mat¬ 
ters vKre going ou well; the lire burned 
brightly at breakfast time, and the unwonted 


step ir his professional progress, and their 
income from tiiis source was likely to be ftilly 
as much as Margaret and ho had ever anti¬ 
cipated in the'u: most sanguine moments, with 
the likelihood, too, of a steady increase as 
the years went on. 

1 must explain mysdf more fully on this 
head. 

Margaret herself bad rather more than a 
hundr^ a-year ; sometimes, indeed, her divi¬ 
dends had amounted to one hundred and 
thirty or forty pounds ; but on that she dared 
not rely. Doctor Brown had seventeen hun¬ 
dred remhining of the three thousand left 
him by his mother; and, out of this money, 
he bad to pay for some of the furniture, tlie 
bills for which had not been sent in at the 
time, in spite of all Margaret’s entreaties that 
such might be the case. They came in about 
a week befure-the time when the events I am 
going to narrate took place. Of course they 
amounted to more than even the prudent 
Margaret had exjftscte^, and she was a little 
dispirited to £nd how much money it wotld 
take to liquidate Uiem. But, curiously aud 
conlradictuiily eiiotigli—os she had often 
noticed before—any real cause for anxiety 
or disanpointmeat did not seem to aifect 
her liuBDand’s cheerfulness. He laughed at 
her dismay over her accounts, jingled the 
proceeds of that day’s work in his pockets, 
counted it out to her, aud calculated the 
year’s probable ineome from that day’s gains. 
Margaret took the guineas, and carried them 


up-atairs to her own secretaire in silence; | 
having learnt the dithcult art of trying to 
swallow down her household cares in the 
presence of her husband. When she came 
back she was cheerful, if grave. He had 
taken up the hills in her absence, aud had 
been adding them up. 


sun sliune in at the windows. Margaret was 
surprised when Crawford told Ifey that he 
had not been able to meet with a chimney¬ 
sweeper that morning, but that he had tried 
l^to arrange the coals in the grate so that for 
tills one morning at least his mistress should 
not be annoyed; and, by the next, be would 
take care sicure a sweep. Margaret 
thanked him, aud acquiesced in all his plans 
about giving a generm cletoing to the room, 
the more readily, because she felt that she 
had spoken sharply the night before. She 
decid<^ to go and pay all her bills, and make 
some distant calls on the next morning ; and 
her husband promised to go into the city and 
provide her with the money. 

This he did. He showed her the notes 
that evenii^, locked them up for the night in 
his bureau ; and, lo, in the morcriug they were 
gone! They had bi’cakfasted in the back 
parlour, or half-furnished dining-room. A 
chai'woman was in tiie front room, cleaning 
after the sweeps. Doctor -Brown went to 
his bureau, singing an old Scotch tunc as he 
left .the dining-room. It was so long before 
he came back that Margaret went to look 
for him. He was sitting in the chair nearest 
to the* bureau, leaning his head upon it, in 
an attitude of the deepest despondency. He 
did not seem to hear Margaret’s step, as she 
made'her way among rolied-up carpets and 


chairs piled on each other. She had to 
touch him ou tlio shoulder before she could 
rouse him. 

".James, James ! ” she said in alarm. 

He looked up at her almost as if he did 
not know her. 

“ O, Margaret,” he said, and took hold of 


" Two hundred and thirty-six pounds,” j her hands, aud hid his face in her neck. 


he said, putting the accounts away to clear | 
the table for tea^ Crawford brought in the 
tilings. " Why I don’t call that much. I 
believe I reckoned on their coming to a great 
deal more. ^I’ll go into the city to-morrow 
aud sell out somf slfares, aud set your little 
heart at case. Now go ^od put a 


asked. 


“Dearest love, what is it?” she 
thiukiug lie was suddenly taken ill. 

Some one has been to my bureau since 
lost night,” he groaned, without looking up 
or moving. • 

"Aud taken the money,” said Margaret, in 
an instaot understanding how it stood. It 
spoonful less tea in to-night to help to pay; was a great blow; a great loss, far greater 
these bills. Earning is better than saving, than' the few extra pounds by which the 
and 1 am-earning at a famous rate. Give me' bills had exceeded her calculations; yet it 
good tea, Maggiej, fof 1 have done a good seemed as,if she could bear it better. "0, 
day’s work.” I dear I ” she said, " tbat is bad ; but after 

They were silting in the doc^oi'ls consulting' all—Do you . know,” she said, trying to 
room for the better economy of &-e. To add | raise his face, so that she might look into it, 
to Margaret’s discomfbrt the chimpey an 
this evening. She bad held her tongue 
^v repining words; for she remembered 
^ proverb about a smoky cbi&incy and 
koolding wife; but sbe was more irritated b. 
the pu& of smoke coming over her prett' 
while work than she cared to Miow : ^and it 
Wfts.in a shai-per tone than usual that she 


. tlu 


, aud give him. the encouragement of her - 
I honest loving eyes, "at first I thought yon 
I were deadly ul, and all sorts of dreadful pos¬ 
sibilities rushed through my mind,—^it is biicIi 
a relief to find that it is only money—” 

" Only •money,” he echoed, sadly* avoiding , 
ler look, as if he could not'l^v to tiiow her 
ow much he felt it. 


I 
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" And after all,” she said, with spirit, ^ it 
can’t be gone far. Only last night here. 
The chimney-sweeps—we must send Craw¬ 
ford for the police directly. You did not 
feike the numbers of the notes ? ” I’inging the 
bell as she spoke. 

“ No ; they were only to be in oiy posses¬ 
sion one night,” he said. , 

“ No, to be sure not.” 

The charwoman now appeared at the doorj 
with her pail of hot water. Margaret looked 
into her face, as if to read gudt.or imfocence. 
She was a protegde of Christfe’s^who was not 
.apt to accord her favour easily, or without 
good grounds ; an honest, decent widow, with 
a large family to maintain by her labour,— 
that was the character in which. Margaret 
had ong.aged her ; and she looked it. Grimy 
in her dress—because she could not spare the 
money or time to be clean—^hor skin looked 
hetilthy iuid cared for ;• she had a straight¬ 
forward, business-like appearance about her, 
and seemed in no w.ays daunted u«r surprised 
to see Doctor and Mrs. Brown standing 
in the middle of the room, in displeased 
perplexity and disti’ess. She went about her 
business without taking any particular notice 
of them. Margaret’s suspicions settled down 
yet more distinctly upon the chimney¬ 
sweeper ; but he could not have gone far, the 
notes could hardly have got into circulation. 
Such a sum could hardly have been spent by 
such a man in so short a time, and roe res¬ 
toration of the money was her first, her only 
object. Slie had hardly a thought for subse¬ 
quent duties, such as prosecution of the 
offender, and the like consequences of crime. 
While her whole energies were bent on the 
speedy recovery of the money, and she was 


“ I can’t say, ma’am ; perhaps I did. Yes i 
I believe I did. I remember now,—I had my 
work to do; and I thought the charwoman 
was come, and I went to my pantry; and 
some time after Christie came to me, com¬ 
plaining that Mrs. lloberts was so late; and 
then 1 knew that be must have been alone 
in the room. But dear me, ma’am, who 
would have thought there had been so much 
wickedness in him ? ” 

“How was it he got into the bureau?” 
said Margaret, turning to her husband, 
“ Was the lock broken ? ” » 

He roused himself up, like one who wakens 
from sleep. 

“ Yes! No! I suppose I ‘Ifad turned 
the key without locking it Idbt night. The 
bureau was closed, not locked, when I went 
to it this morning, and the bolt was shot.” 
He relapsed into inactive, thoughtful si¬ 
lence. 

“At any rate, it is no use‘losing time in 
wondering now. Go, Crawford, as fast as you 
can, for a policeman. Yon know the name 
of the chimney-sweeper,’ of course,” she 
added, ns Crawford was preparing to leave 
the room. 

“Indeed, ma’am, I’m very sorry, but I 
just agreed with the first who was passing 
along the street. If 1 could have known —” 

But Margaret had turned away with an 
impatient gesture of despair. Crawford went 
without another word to seek a policeman. 

In vain did his wife try and persuade 
Doctor Brown to taste any breakfast; a cup 
of tea was all he would try and swallow, 
and that was taken in hiisty gulps, to clear 
I his fli-y throat, su he heard Crawford’s voice 
talking to the policeman whom he was 


rapidly going over the necessary steps to be i ushering in. 
taken, her husband sat all poured out into!_The policeman heard 


all 


liis chair, as the Germans say; no force in Then the inspector came. 


and said little. 
Doctor Brown 


him to keep his limbs in any attitude I’e-' seemed to leave all the talking to Crawford, 
quiring the slightest exertion ; his face sunk, I who apparently liked nothing better. Mar- 
miser^le, and with that foreshadowing of j caret was infinitely distressed and dismayed 

■ by the efl'ect the robbe^, seeined to have 


the lines of age which sadden distress is 
apt to call out on the youngest and smoothest 
faces. 

“ What can Crawford be about ? ” said 
Margaret, palling tlie bell again with vehe¬ 
mence. “ 0, Crawford 1 ” as the man at that 
instant appeared at door. 

“ Is anything the matter ? ” he said, inter- 
' rupting her, as if alarmed into an unusual 
discomposure by her violent ringing. “ I had 
just gone round the comer with the Ictler 
master gave me last nijght for the post,‘and 
when I came back Chrutie told me you had 
rung for me, ma’am. I beg your pardon, 
but 1 have harried so,” and, indeed, hisj 
breath did come quickly, and his face was 
ftill of penitent anxiety. 

“ O, Crawford! I am afraid the sweep has 
got into ^our master’s bureau, and taken nl' 
the money he there last night. It 'n 
gone, at any rate. Did yoit ever leave him 
the room Mone ? ” 


efl'ect 

on her husband’s energies. The probable 
loss of such, a sum was bw enough, but then 
was something so weak and poor in charao- 
ter, in letting it affect,him so strongly—to 
deaden all energy .and destroy all hopefhl 
spring, that, although Margaret did not dare 
to define her feeliflg, nor the cause of it, to 
herself, she had the fact before her pei^. 
potually, that, if she,were to judge of her 
husband from this morning onljr, she must 
I learn to rely .on herself idoqe in all cases 
of emergency. The inspector repeatedly 
tijpied frqm Crawford to Doctor and Mrs. 
own for answers to his inquiries. It was 
argaret who replied, with terse short sen¬ 
tences, veiy different from Crawford’s long 
involved explanations. 

At length the 'inspector asked to speak to 
her alone. She followed him into the next 
' room, past the affronted Crawford and her 
i despondent husband. The inspector gave one 


I 
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sharp look at the charwoman, who was going 
on with her scouriug with Btolid indiffei’ODoe, 
turned Jier out, and then asked Margaret 
■where th'awford came from,—how long he 
liad lived with them, and various other 
questions, all showing the direction his 
auspicious had taken. ^Jiis shocked Mar¬ 
garet extremely; hut she quickly answered 
every inquiry ; and, at the end, watched the 
inspectors face closely, and waited fur the 
avowal of the suspicion. 

He led the way back to the other room 
without a wovd„however. Crawford had left, 
and Doctor Brown was trying to read the 
morning's letters {which had just been 
delivered),*hut hia Lauda shook, so much that 
he could nut set a hue. 

“ Doctor Brown,” said the insj)ectoi’, " I 
have little doubt that your nuiii-servnnt has 
committed this robbery. I judge so from hU 
whole manner; and from his anxiety to tell 
the story, and his way of trying to tlirow sus¬ 
picion on the chimney sweeper, neither whose 
name nor dwelling cau he give; at least he says 
not. Your wife sajfe he^has already been out of 
the house this moni'mg, even before he weut 
to sumniou a policeman; so there is little 
doubt that he has found means for con¬ 
cealing or disposing of the notes ; and you 
say you do not know the numbers. How¬ 
ever, that cau probably be .'iscertaiued.” 

At this moment Christie knocked at the 
door, and, in a state of great agitation, de¬ 
manded to speak to Margaret, blie brought 
up an additional store of suspicious circum¬ 
stances, none of them much in themselves, 
but all teudiug to criminate her fellow- 
serv'ant. Sim had expected to find herself 
blamed for starting the ulea of Crawford’s 
guilt, and was rather surprised to find hci*- 
self listened to with attention by the in¬ 
spector. This led her to tell many other 
little things all bearing against Crawford, 
which, a dread of being thought jealous and 
quarrelsome, had led her 'to conceal before 
uom her master and mistress. At the end of 
her story the iiis^ctor said; 

" There can be no doubt of th^ coume to 
be taken. Ij^u, sir, must give your man¬ 
servant in charge. He will be taken beibre 
the sitting maglid^ra^o directly; and there is 
already evidence enough* to make him be 
remanded for a week; during which time we 
may tiuce the uot^, and oomtdete the 
chain.” 

“ Must I prosecute said Doctor Brown, 
almost lividly pale. “ It is, I own, a serious 
loss of money to me ; buttherfe will be the 
further expenses of the.prosecution—the^s 
of time—the—” '* 

He stopped. He saw his wife’s indignaan 
ey^ fixed upon liini; aud shrankrffom their 
look of nncJifscious reproach. • 

“ YeSi^isjjecVor,” he said} “I give him in 
Ib^e. "Do what yon will. Do ^hat 'is right. 
Of course 1 take the consequences. We take 1 
the ooasequcnces. Don’t we, Mmgaretl”' 


He* spoke in a kind of wild low voices of 
which Margaret thouglit it bbst to take no 
notice. 

“TeB us exaclljr what to do,” she said, 
very coldly and quietly, addressing herself to 
the policeman. 

He ga^o her the necessary direbtiona as to 
their attending |tt the police-office, and bring¬ 
ing Christie as a witness, aud then went away 
Jo take measures for securing Crawford. 

Margaret was auiprised to find how little 
hurry or violeues needed to bo used in Craw¬ 
ford’s arrest,* She had expected to hear 
souuds of commotion in tlie house, if indeed 
Crawford himself had not atakeu the alarm 
aud escaped. But^ when she luul suggested 
the latter apprehension to the inspector, 
he smiled, aud told her that when he had 
first heard of the charge from the police¬ 
man on the beat, he had stationed a dctecliva 
officer within sight o^the house to watch all 
ingress or egress ; so that Crawford’s where¬ 
abouts wou]^ soon be discovered if he had 
attempted to escape. 

Margaret’s attention was now dh'ceted to 
her husband. He was making hurried pre- 
paratious for setting off on his round of 
visits, aud evidently did not wish to have 
any conversation with her on the auViject of 
the morning’s event. He promised to be 
back by eleven o’clock; before which time 
the inspector had assured them their presence 
would not 1)6 needed. Once or twice Doctor 
Brown said, as if to himself, “It is a 
miserable business.” Indeed, Margaret felt 
it to be so ; and now that the necessity for 
immediate speech aud action was over, she 
began to fancy that she must be very hard¬ 
hearted—very deficient in common feeling; 
inasmuch .ns she had not suffered like her 
husband at the discovery that the servant— 
whom they had been learning to consider as 
a friend, and to look upon him as having 
their interests so warmly at heart—was, inal 
probability, a treacherous thief. She remem¬ 
bered all his {iretty marks of attention to her 
from the day when he had welcomed her 
arrival at her new home by his humble 
present of flowers, uvtil only the day before, 
when, seeing her fatigued, he had, unasked, 
made her,a cup of coffee,>-coffee such as none 
but he could make. How offben had he 
thought of warm dry clothes for her husband; 
how wakeful had he been at nights; hew 
diligent in the morak^ 1 It was no wonder 
thkt hor fittsband this discovery of 
domestic treason acutely. It was she who 
was hard and aei&ah, and thinking more of the 
reeovqry of the money than of th^ terrible 
disappointment in character if the charge 
against Orawford were true. 

At eleven o’clock hes* husband returned 
with a oab. Christie had thought the -occa- 
toon of appearing at a police-office lyotthy of 
ler Siiuday^ clothes, and was as sznart as 
lAr possessions could nudee iwsr. But Mar- 
gA-et and her husband looked aa pale aud 
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sorrow-stricken, as if they had been the 
accused, and not the accusers. 

Doctor Brown shrank from meetui<{ Craw¬ 
ford’s eye, as the one took his place ^in the 
witness box, the other in the dock. Yet 
(Jrawfoid was trying—Margaret was sure of 
til is—to catch his master’s attention. Failing 
that, he looked at Margaret with atf expres¬ 
sion sho conhl not fathom. Itfdeed the whole 
character of Ids face was obauged. Instead 
of tlie calm smooth look of attentive obe¬ 
dience, he had assumed an iiiSjjk-ut, tli^eatcu- 
ing espresaion of defiance; smiling bccasion- 
iilly in a moat unpleasant mauifhr as Doctor 
Brown spoke of tl^ burpaii and its contents, 
lie was i-emanded for a week, but, the evi¬ 
dence as yet being fur from conclusive, bail 
for his appearance was taken. Tliin bail was 
filfercd by Ids brother, a respwjtable trades¬ 
man, wcdl known in his neighbourhood, and 
to whom Crawford had sent on Ids arrest. 

So Crawford wus at hirgc agidn, much to 
Christie’s dismay ; who took oil’ her Sunday 
clothes on. her return lioiuc wi^li a heavy 
heart, ho]>ing i'athcr than trusting tiiat they 
should not all he murdered in their beds 
before the week was out. It most be con- 
Icss'.id Margaut herself was not entirely free 
from fears of Crawford’s vengeance ; his eyes 
had looked so maliciously and vindictively at 
her and at her husband as they gave their 
evidence. 

But his absence in the 'houseiiohj gave 
Margaret enough to do to prevent her dwell¬ 
ing on foolisli fours. His being away made a 
terrible blank m their daily cumfoH, which 
neither Margaret nor Christie—exert them¬ 
selves as they would—oould fill up; and it 
was tlie more necessary that all should go 
on smoothly, as Doctor Brown’s nerves had 
received such a shuck at the discovery of the 
guilt of Ids favourite trusted servant that 
Mirgaret was led at times to apprehend a 
senous illness. He would pace about the 
room at night when he thought she was 
asleep, mooning to himself—would require 
the utmost persuasion to induce him to go 
out and see his patients. He was worse than 
ever after consulting U»e lawyer whom he 
had employed to concmet the prosecution.; 
There was, as Margaret was brought unwil¬ 
lingly to perceive, smae mystery in'the case; 
for he eagerly took his letters from the post, 

B to the door as soon as he heard the 
, and concealing their directions from 
her. As the week passed away tds nervous 
misery still increases • , 

One evening—the candles were not lighted 
—^he was sitting over the fire in a listless 
attitude, resting his head on* his haiul, and 
that supported on his knee, Margaret deter¬ 
mined to try an experiment, to see if sIk^ 
could not probe, and find out the nature ofj 
the sore that he hid with such constant careJ 
She tool? a stool ,ai;d sate down at his feet/ 
taking his hand in hers. / 

dearest James, to an old storwl 


once heard. It mey iuterost you. There 
were once two orphans;, boy and girl in their 
hearts, though they were a young man and 
young woman in years. They were not 
brother and sister, and by and oy. they fell 
in love j^ust in the same fond silly way yon 
and I did, you remember. Well, the girl 
was amongst hei’ own people, but tlio boy 
was far away from his, if indeed he had any 
alive. But the girl loved him so dearly for 
'himself that sometimes she thought she was 
giad that he had no one to care for him but 
just her alone. Her friends diil not like him 
as much us she did ; for perHaps they were 
wise, grave, cold people, and she, I daresay, 
was very foolish. And they did u<it like her 
marrying the boy; which wa<j, just stupidity 
in them, for they had not a word to say 
against him. But, about a week before the 
marriage day was fixed, they tlinuclit they 
had found out something—^tny dsTliiig love, 
don’t take away your hand—don’t tremble 
BO, only just listen! Her aimf (mine to her 
and said; ‘Child, you must give up yout 
lover; his father was ten^ited, and sinned, 
au^ if he is now ahVii he is a transported 
convict. The marriage cannot tike ]>laeo.’ 
But the girl stood up and said : ‘ If he has 
I known this great sorrow and shame he needs 
j my love all the more. I will not leave him, 

I nor forsake him, but love him all the better. 
I And I charge you, aunt, as you hope to re¬ 
ceive a blessing for doing as yon would bo 
done by, that you tell no one ! ’ I really 
think that girl awed her aunt in some strange 
i way into secrecy. But, when she was left 
! alone she cried long and sadly, to think 
' wiiiit a shadow rested on the heart she 
\ loveil HO dearly, and sho meant to strive 
' to lighten the life*, and to concea' for ever 
I that she had heard of tlie burden ; but now 
: she thinks—O, my husband ! liow you must 
I have suffered—” as he bent down his head 
I on her shoulder and cried terrible man’s 
tears. 

“ God be thanked! ” he said at length. 
“ You know all, and you do mot shrink from 
me. O, what a miserable, deceitful coward f 
have l»een !‘ Buffered! Yes—suffered enough 
; to drive me mad, and if 1 had but been brave, 
I might have been spared all this long twolvo- 
monlbs of agony. 'But it is right I should 
have been puiiishe^. And you knew it even 
before we werfe married, when you might 
have drawn back ! ” 

“ 1 could not: you would not have broken 
off your engagement with me, would you, 
under the like circumstances, if our oases 
had been reversed ? ” 

do itot know. Ferhaps I might, for T 
Mm not so brave, so good, so strong as you, 
fciy Margiyet. Mow conld I bol Let me 
I loll you more; Wo wandered about, my 
] mother and I, thankful that our name was 
‘ such a common one, but shrinking from every 
I allusion—in a way which no one can uuder- 
i stand, who has not been conscious of an 
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ijltirard sore. Living in an .assize town was is kereditury I O, Mwgaret, what am I to 
toi'turo; a commercial one was nearly as do?” 


load. My father was the son of a dignified 
clergymnu, w'ell known to his brethren; a 
oaUieilral town was to be avoided, becanse 


circuiustancc of the Dean of to be 


“ What can you do ?” she asked. 

“ I oan refuse to prosecute.” 

“Let Crawford go free, yon knowing him 


Snint Botolpli’s son having been transported 
■n-as sure to be known. I had to be edit- 


” I know him to be guilty." 

“ Theif, simply, you cannot do this thing. 


rated; therefore we had to live in a town; You let loose a’Criminal upon the public.” 


for my motlier could not bear to part from 
me, and 1 was sent to a day-school. We 


“ But, if I do not, we shall come to shame 
.nd iwverty. It is for you 1 mind it, not for 
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were.very poor for our station—^no! we had myself., I ongh^ never to have married ” 
no stetion ; we were the wife and child of ” Listen to«nia, 1 don’t care for poverty; 
a convict,—^forifly poor mother’s early habits, and, as for lhame, Z shouhl feel it twenty 
1 sliould have said. But wiien I was about times more grievously if .vop and I had con- 
fourteen ipy father died in his exile, leaving, seated to screen the guilty from any fear or 
as convicts'in^those days sometimes did, a for any selfish motives of our own. I don’t 
large fortune. It all came to us. My mother pretend that 1 shall not feel it when first the 
shut herself up, and cried and ])raycd fora truth is known. But my shame will turn 
whole dav. Tiien she called me in, and took into pride as I watch you live it down. You 
me into iier counsel. We solemnly pledged have been rendered morbid, deal’ husband, 
ourselves to give the money to some charity, as by having something all your life to conceal, 
soon as I was' legally of age. Till then the Let the world know the truth, and say the 
interest was laid by, every penny of it: though worst. Yob will go forth, a^ free, honest, 
sometimes we werg in sore distress for money, honourable man, able to do your future work 
my education cost so much. But how could we without fear.” 

tell Low the money had been accumulated 1” “ That scoundrel Crawford has sent for an 

Here he dropjied his voice. “ Soon after I answer to his impudent note,‘^aid Christie, 
was one-and-twenty, the papers rang with: putting in her head at tlie doorv 
admiration of the unknown munificent donor “ Stay ! May I write it ?’’ said Miirgaret. 
of certain sums. 1 loathed their praises. 1 {, She wrote: » 

shrank fiK>m all recollection of my father. I, ... 

remembered him dimly, but always as angry i What^-cr you njay do or s.ay, t .ere « but cue 

mollier! .1,. loYcd m, falhor; IW... B..... 

and, for her sake I have tried, since her' . 

death, to feel kindly towards his memory.j “There!” she said, jiassing ittoherhus- 
Soon after my mother’s death, I began to band; “ he will see that 1 know all, and I 
know you, my jewel, my treasure I” suspect he has reckoned something on your 

After a while, he began* again. “ButO! tenderness for me,” 

Margaret, even now you do not know the Margaret’s note only enraged, it did not 
worst. After my mother’s de.atb, I found a daunt, Crawford. Before a week was out, 
bundle of law .papers—of newspaper rejiorts every one who cared knew that Doctor 
about my father’s trial, poor soul. Why! Brown, the rising young pliysioinn, was son 
she had kept them, I cannot say. They were of the notorious Bi-own the forger. All the 
covered over witli notes in her handwriting; consequences took place which he had anti- 
aud, for that reason, 1 kept them. It was cipated. Crawford had to suffer a severe 
so touching to read her record of the sentence; and Doctor Bi-own and his wife 
days spent by her in her solitary innocence, had to leave the house and to go to a smaller 
while he wa« embroiling himself deeper and one ; they had to piiich and to screw; aided 
deeper in .crime. Lkept this bundle (as I in all most zealously by the &ithfal Christie, 
thought so safely !) in a secret drawer of my But Doctor Brown was lighter-hearted than 
bureau; Wt that wretch Crawford has got he had ever been before in bis consddus life¬ 
hold of it. 1 missed the* papers that veiy time. His foot was now firmly planted pn 
morning. Thb loss of them was infinitely the ground, and every wtep he rose was a 
worse than the loss of 4he money; and now sure gain. ‘People did ssly that Margaret 
Crawford threatens to bring out the one .had b^eu seen, in those worst times on her 
terrible fact, in open court, if he can; and his hands and knees cleaning her own dodr-etep. 
lawyer may do it, I believe. At any rate, to But I don’t believe it, for Christie would 
have it blazoned out to the world,—1 never have let her do iJiat. And, as far as 
have sjicnt my life in fearing this hour 1 Bui my own eviddnoegoes, I can only say that the 
most of all for you, Marg.u’et! Still—if only Mast time I was in London I saw a door-plate 
it could bo avoided—who will deploy the pith Doctor James Brown upon it, on the 
stm of Brown the noted (orger ? I shall boor of a handsome house in a handeome 
lose all my practice. Men will leok askance Muare. Ms I looked, kjw a hfougham 
at me as I enter their doors. They willMrive dkive up to the door, a^ a lady get out, 
me into ci'uue. I sometimes feai' that crime aM go into that house, who was ,_certaiuly 
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the Margaret Frazer ef old days—graver, which I once lived,” says he, “tb goejoameyg 
more po^y, more stem I had almost said, of picorie,* and it had sorted lO with ihe 
Bttt^ as X watched and thought^ I saw her oiBceiii of honour, which by her Majesties 
come to the dining-room window with a Grace I bold to this day in England to run 
baby in her arms, and lier whole face melted from cape to cjipe, and from place to place, 
into a smile of infinite sweetness. foi^he pillage of oi^inaiy prizes.” 

“ ^ El Dorado, the city of Manoa, as described 

A GOLDEN LEGEND. bytheveriu:iouaJuanMiirtinez,w;isintrathiio 

_ , , T—, ^ ordinary prize, but one well worth both search 

In fifteen hundred and thirty-one, Diegovand danger. A place where the veiy kitchen 
de Ordaz. one of the followers of Coytez to utensils were of gold .and silver, and where" 
Mexico, set out to explore the Orinoco, brobdignagian gardens full of trees and birds 
He got as far as the cataract of »the Atures, and colossal sfcitues all of cold nlMundod, was 


attempted to explore the river, and it was Lave set ont in search of the cities of the 
forty years after his failure before the at- moon as of the city of Maiioa. Altliough, 
tempt was renewed. Juan da Silva organised indeed, the later diseoveftes of (,'alifoniia, 
the second expedition; one of the memhers of gold lying in the rocks and beneath 
of which was a certain Juan Martin dc the rivers there, seem to give more than a 
Albujar, who was taken prisoner by the colouring of probability to the tradition of 
Caribs,. or Carihisi Indians, of the Lower the sixteenth century. Martinez, or the 
Orinoco, and lived for many years among author under his name, rorvwicer as he was, 
them, wandering from tent to tent, and tribe miglit, and very probably did, give a definite 
to tribe, at once prisoner and comrade. On shape to floating reports, rather than create 
his adventures—^so at least it is supposed— a romance of his own without any substratum 
was founded that wonderful narration of of f act or tradition. He dressed up all he 
Juan Martinez, which led to the disastrous iieaa’d, and coloured to the liighest point 
expedition of Domingo de Ver.i, fitted out by every most shadowy sketch ; but \v,e think it 
Philip the Secimd. De Vera’s equipment more than likely that he did not invent the 
consisted of two tliousand armed men, devoted whole. This was his stor}-; the story that 
to the cohquest of the Donulo so graphically befooled a King of Spain and dazzled the 
deseribod by Martinez; together with ten intellects of one of England’s greatest men : 
lay priests and a rich ciuiou of the cathedral, When Ordaz, of whom we have spoken 
with the title of Administrator General, to above, was lying at the port of Morcqiiito,'on 
attend to the spiritual needs luid necessities his way up the Orinoco, ‘‘ by some negligence 
of the marauders ; and twelve cowled monks the whole store of powder provided for the 
for the couvei'siou of the heathen. Domingo service was set on lire,” for which piece of 
did not accomplish much. Disease, famine, negligence Martinez, who had the command 
shipwreck, and the Indians put an end to the and charge of the same, was condemned to be 
expedition; and, of the two thousand armed executed forthwith. Deing much lieloved by 
men wlio went out flushed with hope and the soldiers, ho obtained, as a boon, that they 
strong in the filibuster’s faith, only a handful should place him in a canoe alone, without 
were spared to tell the fate of the rest. It food, but well armed, and thus set him adrift 
was a tragical ivault to a medheval Simnish on the river. These were the l>est terms he 
version of Munchausen. _ could make for himself, .ahd he w.as thankful 

Sir Walter Baloigh w|w as deeply bitten as for their grace. As it chanced, he mot that 
the rest, and must needs fit out iui expedition very evening some Guianiaus, who, never 
to discover “that mighty, rich, and bewtifull having seen a civilised man before, took 
Empire of Guiana, and that great and golden Martinez as a grand prize and valuable curi- 
citie which the Spauyards call El Dorado, osity; leadibg him. as a show Irom town to 
and the naturals Mauoa.” On Thursday the town,’until they brought hiqi,., blindfold, to 
sixth of February, fifteen hundred and ninety- the city of Manoa, where Inga—we should 
five, he set sail, on the conquest bf what ho say the Inca, or kiug—lived. He was four- 
believed would prove the glory and the en- -teen or fifteen days on the journey, he said, 
riehment of England for ever and. aye.' His yet unable to give any distinct account 
was no ordinary filibustering expedition; po!thei;fof, having been, kept carefully blLnd- 
vul^ pickeering;* but thtf attainmlnt of, fi^d all thdway. 

such national wealth as should exialt that / Ho entered the city of Manoa at noon, 
terrible old lioness, Elizabeth, of his simu- when instajitly they auboirnd Ms eyes. He 
lated love so far above her rival, that Spfdnjti'uvelled “al that dale til night throw the 
would be fain to Mde her diminwhed head^citie, and the next day from sun-rising to 
before hdh. • , i suu-setting, "ere he came to the pallace of 

“It’■becomes not the former fortune ini Inga.”. This would make the city fifty miles 


• To luckoer (rob or piUctgo). 


* Piearo (roguo), Spaniah. 
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long at tlie most moderate calcnlation, tfarow' agOTandisemeut of his queen and ccrantty, and 
inn ii)tr> t he shaiie the Japauese street of ten t^is oern deathless renown andnroaperity. 


ing ii)tr> t he shmie the Japauese street of ten 
miles, iiud making London little better than 
a well-sized village. But large dimensions 
suited both the times and the place. Could 
tlie chief city be anything but in harmony 
wit!) moiiiitaius that no man could ascend| 


to his own deathless renown and prosperity. 
Raleigh did not find Manoa; but he saw a 

f ood‘many curious things worthy of note. 

la saw oysters growing on trees: which 
statemcut wjts received by the enlightened 
men oi« the day with a burst of derisiouT- 


rivers like seas, inland seas like 'oceans, with forming one uf>tbe palpable lies sneered at by 
filains as large tis European nations, and Huuio. Yet he told no lie. The mangoes 
forests tliat no foot could traverse ? South*; growing by the sea-shore in South America, 
American scenery demanded heroic measure, witiiiu the limits of high-water mark, may be 
and Martinez was too good ivn artist to j found’to tliis day covered with certain kinds 
violate the la'#8 of local colouring. Wlien'’of oysters, •which Raleigh said were “very 
a Japanese royal palace can coutain forty salt and wel tasted,” b^t which modern 
thouaanc^ iuhabit^Rits, why may not Central | fastidiousness rejects as, at the best, mere 
America hhv^had n city that took a full day i insipid subjtitutea for their Eni-opcan cousins, 
and a half to traverse from end to end ? , Anu he savr the great pitch-lake, Liike Brea, 
However, true or not, Martinez was none the I of which he made satisfactory trial in tairing 
less a sixteenth crtitury Munchausen. I his ship; finding that it withstood the heat of 

Ing!!, wl»o knew' at once that he was a ■ the sun better than the Norwegian pitch, and 
Oliristiaii, “for it was not long before that | was therefore very profitable for shi^ trading 
his brothers' Gunsear and Atabalipa were j to the south. In our own days, Admirm 
vanquished by the Spaniards in Peru,”! Cochrane ^ade a more decided attempt to 
treated him lianijsomcly, causing him to be! turn the Brea lake to account'; but he found 
lodged in his palace* and well entertaiiied.' it required so much oil to render it sufficiently 
After he had lived there seven months, j pliable, that it-was far more expensive to 
and had begun to speak the language, Inga uso th:in common pitch. Raleigh was more 
asked him which he would [mefer, to remain sanguine, and seemed to consider it of vtist 
with them in Manoa, or to return to his own future commercial importance and advantage, 
people ! M.arlinez chose the latter ; where- At Puertos de los llispauioles, in Trinidad, 
upon the gonei ous emperor set him on hoard some SjMUiiards went aboard Raleigh’s ship 
his canoe again, laden with gold and silver.' to buy linen. The wily knight plied them 
But some borderers (thieves, as all borderers' with wine, and they, waxing boastful and 
are,) fell in with him, and robbed him of his romancing under the unwouted luxury, plied 
treasure, leav-ing him only “tw'o great Imttols him ki turn with such wonderful stories of 
of gords, wliicli were filled with beads of gold; all they bad seen and heard iu Guiaua, that 
curiously wrought, wliicli those Orenoqueponi j his hopes and resolution were streiigihened 
tlionglit had been no other thing tlian bis I fourfold. So, taking Ijerreo prisoner, who 
drink, or me.ate, or graine for foo<le.'’ These “ the years before betraied eight of Captain 
gourd.s he gave to Holy Mother Clnirch, Whiddon’s men,” and, allowing to the 
when lie was dying, to buy masses for his naturals her majesty’s picture, “ which tliey 
soul. No man ever saw them again; but so admired and honoured its it hod been 
their dcstiiiafion sufficiently explained this, easie to have brought tliem idolatrous thei-e- 
lu Manoa, said Martinez, the ordinary of,” be once more went forward on his 
metal vi as gold or silver, with sometimes jourtii'y in.searuh of the golden city and the , 
copper for tlie greater hardne.ss thereof. All golden king, leaving his ships at Trinidad, 
the commonest household utensils were maile while be and a chosen mimber set out in 
of the precious metals; the streets were boats. Ue crossed the sea, first skirting the 
paved, the houses overlaid with the island till he came ‘to the Serpent’s Mouth, 

same ; huge statues and large artificial! where he entered the river Manamo, which 
gardens peopled with artificial nature beyond > he cnIl.s'.Amana, hy which he hofied to join 
the size of nature, all of pure gold, were set) the Orinoco. 

altout tlie FOTal (lalacc ; wMile the emperor j On his way he inquired for the warlike 
and his loriu weiil to their feasts rubbed I women, the Amazons, of whom Thevet and 
over with an odorifevmis balKamic gum, most! Orellana had brought such wild accounts 
rai’e ami precious, then covered from lieail to. into Europe,—accounts that mixed up toge- 
foot with gold-dust, so that they looked like j tker ' classic legends and the unlicensed 
so many moving, breathing, glittering, golden I imaginations of the early West Indian 
statues. Of ail fashions in Mresh certllTh^ I travellers, into one monstrous fable. The 
the most originui. \ Cacique' of whom Raleigh inquired con- 

This,'>yu-n, was the narration jvhich firedy fii'med the report of the existence of su(A a 
Raleigh’s julvenlurous blood and swift imagi-ltribe ; saying, that a race of wai'rior-women 
nation; and it was for tVe discovery audi was I’cally to be found some sixty leagues 
conquest of this golden city of •Maupa that; inland ; women who adnutfied no mhn within 
he set 8 til from England in the year fifteen i their territories, and who met their male 
hundred aiid ninety-five. - He went,'as he neighbours only once a-year, during the 
fondly* believed, to glory .and conquest, the'i^nth of April, which time they spent in 
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feaatinfjr und caroiifdnj|f and who repudiated love of tobacco, skill in boat-building, aud 
all tlieir male obildron, preaerviog to them- peculiar method of showing their k>ve to 
selves only the femaW^to be tlieir heiresses and their dead chiefs, by beating their bodls into 
successors: Site, Amazons had mucti gold powder, whi^h then the wives and friends 
plates and eresoents, which they exclianged mingled with tlieir driuk. He saw tlie gor- 
againstoevtaiii green stones, called pieilras del geous flocks of parrots and macaws feeutng 
higado, aud held as amulets againjll nervous on the mauleole jialm, which no traveller to 
- diseasesand livercomplaiii tsjfhvers, and snake- South America and the West Imlies can fasi to 
bites. These clones areyelto be fiuuid, though notice; “ birds of idl colours, some carnation, 
rarely. They are green, cylindrical, about tw» some ci’imson, orange, tawney, purple, green, 
or three inches long, and perfoi'atcii, They watclied, aud of all other sorts, both simple 
were regarded much as the foiiy pcmiies and and mixthe saw, on either side of the river, 
various witch stones of our noUhern super- the most beautiful country fliat over his eyes 
atitions were regarded ; and perjiaps, like beheld,—doer coming down to feed by the 
them, were witnessjs of an elder and extinct water’s edge, as if they hiul beog used to a 
civUisaliuii. Ealeigh does not pretend to j keeper’s call: and he sa\^ tfie Lagertos, 
have seen any of the Amazons himself: blit which modem English call alligators and 
he saw, instead, gIorio.us Indian girls of tlie ' caimans. He lost a young negro by one of 
Cauihol tribe, sold by their jiarents to the these monsters. The negro, “ a very proper 
Spaniards for four or five hatchets, which young fellow,” had jnmjied overlioard for a 
j Canibal, or mure properly Carili, girls the swim in the warm, calm river, when he was 
Spaniards sold afterwards for fifty or a bun- seized by an alligator, and devoured in the 
dred crowna^ They seem to h!ive touched sight of'all. He saw all this, but it was not 
the Englishman’s fancy even more than he what ho wanted to see ; agd he and his men 
liked to say : perhaps he wai^not linniiudftil i tilled up the Mananuf with hopes that gra- 
of what jealous eyes would read his words of dn.ally slackened and faded, as the hour of 
praise. He saw, too, what filled him with as fullilmeut seemed receding farther and faa-- 
much, if with a'different kind of admiration; ther each daj'. 

1 —the hammocks, or brasill beds, which the When his coiu’age ami the fortitude of his 

I women wove from tlie cotton-plant, or the men had ivlmost come to an cud, he met with 
silk grass (broiuclia), or from the libfe.s of; four c.moes coming down the river. He 
' the palm. But he was looking fir gold, I instantly gave chase, and cjvptuved the larger 
• I and he cared little in comparison for all the! two, which had run themselves ashore ; but 
I plants and fruits which have been, in fact, j the smaller turned up a creek, and so were 
the great gain to us of those new countries; j lost; for he could not follow them on water, 
i hoarding up instead every tradition of gohi i and it was useless to att-mpt their pursuit 
j as the hojie wliich was to guide him, ami | on laud. In the captured c.inoes was found 
laying more store by tlie “ hard white spano i a great store of breiMi, which llaleigh says was 
I which the S[>aiiia.rd8 called al iiiadre del oro” j more welcome to’them tli:i.n aiiything on 
(quartz), than by the more subtle liclies at j earth could have been, excepting gold; and 
his feet. Tlic great inland lake, the city of of this even the capture gave them additional 
I Mauoa burning aith gold, aud tlie :iuriffrou.s hope; for the canoes hod aboard of them 
rocks of Guiana—none of which existed— tliree Spaniards—a csvallevo, a soldier, and 
■Were Sir Walter’s drosms and objects: he a refiner—all of whom escaped, but left 
, . never thought of wlmt tlie cotton-plant behind the refiner's basket, with quicksilver, 

\ would do mr man, nor to what extent a saltpetre, and the like. 

i future trade in the various kinds of fari- After some help from the Indians, whom 
: naeeous food would be carried on, nor the they seem in turn to have well treated aud 
i revolution of food and habits that lay in the not oppressed, italeigli and his men continued 
j sugar-canes of the steiuning aavamiahs. All their journey until tliej* entered the Orinoeo 
I tliese were indirect aud subtle benefits ; and —^tlic leading bop# of their long travel. 

! no man cares for the indirect when looking Sailing Up, still going westwani, iialeigh 
; to. the fame and gain of the posLuve and was struck witl! the “ blew mebdline colour ” 
direct. of the rocks, which he took to iJo of steel orfi ; 

i He saw the Tiuitinas, or, as wft call them, hut which, as yet, have been found to con- 
tha Waraus Indiiuis, “a vorie-goodlie people,, tain only manganese aud oxide of iron, •wilAi 
and verie viUiaut,” with the most raauiy and (supposed) carbon and su^iercarburetted 
deliberate speech of any nation whataocv.cr. iro^ Th^ rqd earth, too, attracted his 
TbcM Tiuitiuns dwelt in winter upon* trees, notice, atftl he met with various unknown 
slinging their hammocks among the branches, tribes of Indian.s, who lighted a fire bj' 
to escape tiie inundations of the river: but rubbing t^o sticks together, and among 
in the summer they lived on the ground, like whom he specially mentions the Aroras, who 
otiier folk. Jde mentions their use of the were as black as negroes, very valiiuit, and 
' tops of the palmelto, or mountain cabbage, who used the famoua poisoned arrows. Tlie 
for bread; tboir refusing to e.at anything poison of tho,«ie arrows is yot iiartially a 
but. what is,^ild and natiual disdaiimig all mystery; hut it is proved, at least, that 
foiu^tliat has been cultivated bymanr; their neither snakes’teeth nor stingh^ nnU have 
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aaythiug to do with the matter. The juice 
of the plant Sti^chnos toxifera, with the 
name of which we are all nnhap])i1y familiar, 
is assumed to be the active principle of the 
preparation. But, as there is only one tribe 
of Indians which prepares it, and as the 
whole process is kept a pi*ofoi]nd secret, 
the best that can be done, even by analy¬ 
tical chemistry, is but a guess. Btill onward 
and upward till they gained the port of 
Morequito, the very ^ace whence Juan 
Martinez datec^ his adventures, and where 
the Indians brought them “ victuall in great 
plenty, as venison, porke, hens, chickens, 
foole, fislt(,with divers sorts of excellent 
fruits and rootes, and great abundance of 
pinas (pine apples), the princesse of fruits 
that grow under the sun, especially those of 
Guianaalso stores of bre^ and wine, and 
a sort of paraquitos, no lugger than wrens, 
and a beast, called by the Spaniards armadillo, 
but by the Indians capacam, of which our 
English knight gives some curiously apocry- 
phu details. Aft^.r much pleasant tolk with 
the old king, who gave Imleigti particulars 
coiicej'uitig the rich town called Macureguarai 
that still ^d his hopes, he {massed on his way, 
until ho came to the great catai-acts. And 
liece he thought himself on the threshold of 
his hopes. Not only the beauty of the 
scenery, the wide savannahs stretching miles 
away in their bush luxuriance, the wonder¬ 
fully lovely flowei-s and noble forest trees, 
the exquisite plumage and melody of the 
birds, and the grace and fearless courage of ■ 
the animals—not only all this delighted liiui, 
poet and fervid artist as he w.as, but every 
stone which he stooped to.pick up “promised 
'either silver or gold by his complexion.” 
What alchemist but saw his hope in every 
straw-coloured bubble floating in his ci'ucible! 
What adventurer but mot the shadow of the 
coming consnmmation in every dead leaf 
fluttering drily to tlie ground ! Rock crystiils, 
which he believes a kind of sapphire, and 
crystals growing'diainond-wise, therefore not 
so far from kin with the royal diamond itself, 
stones which cunning Spaniards! pronounce 
the true mother-of-gold, and not base mar- 
quesite (pyrites) at All; all these to Raleigh, 
half maddened with his dl'eaius, were so many 
indications of the wealth to coinc—of the 
wealth that .might be gathered even here 
where they stand, but which is to be found 
in such abundance ih the city Mauoa 
beyond. If they could but reach that city of 
Manoa! If they could but csome to where 
they might gather gold and protons stpnes, 
as those Spanish men at home'‘bhru8t out 
their Imnds for figs and grapes ! All their 
Bufferings, all their hardships, woqld be for- 
then ; nay, turned to greater triumphs, 
,jra8 love roots itself alwaja deepest, round 
pain. But Manoa was not yfet hand. 
And, instead^ of the civilised and humane 
Inga of Martinez in his gorgeous city, Raleigh 
heard bf .that strange tribe of Indians which. 


unfortunately, no later traveller has dis¬ 
covered, “who Iiave their eyes in their 
shonlders, and their mbuths in the middle of 
their Waste, and a long train of hair grow¬ 
ing backward between their shoulders.” He 
met with more beautiful slave-girls, sold for 
three of four hatchets a-pieee. But. no 
Manoa, 

Then the rain came down' in those 
•fearful tropical torrents of which we all have 
read or heard ■ the Orinoco began to sweB 
and rage, th€ ciew cried out against their 
hardships, and Raleigh’s brave heart sank. 
He drew a veil between his hopes and his 
hand, turned his boat’s head to the east, and 
sailed down the stream, though against the 
wind, at the rate of a hundred miles a day. 
So gained once more the port of Morequito, 
and had another interview with old Topia- 
wari, Topiawari, still holding to the tradi¬ 
tion of a “rich and appareled nation,” where 
gold, found in pieces as large as small stones, 
was the common metal, and wh.ere they made 
images of birds and beasts and men in gold, 
advised Raleigh to wait until he had a laiger 
company, and a’ more suitable sensou; also 
until he had gained, over tp his side all the 
intervening tribes, enemies of El Doradans. 
To clinch this last most Sensible argument, 
Topjp,wari told him a .fearful story of 
how three hundred Spaniard^ wearied and 
hungered, were journeying through the 
l>lains of Macureguarai, where they were sur¬ 
rounded and burnt to death ; the Indians 
setting fire to the long, dry, crackling prairie 
grass. As a proof of his goodwill, he gave 
his only son to Ibdeigh, to take with him to 
England; and tiic adventurer departed, 
leaving with the tribe two of bis own men, 
then turning his face seawai-d again. They 
struggled down the river Macareo, until they 
cro.ssed the sea again, and finally gained the 
Island of Trinidad. 'There they found their 
ships at'anchor; than which was never a more 
joyful sight to wearied, disappointed, hope¬ 
less men. So ended this first English expe¬ 
dition in search of the city of huinoa, and 
the fabled land of gold and precious stonea 

On the twenty-sixth of March, sixteen 
hundred and seventeen, Raleigh, released 
from a long and iniquitous imprisonment, 
sailed out from the Tbames on his second 
and more completely organised expedition. 
Of this, though so ostentatious and oom>- 
plcte in dll its arrangements, bnt little 
need be said. * It was even more entirely a> 
failure than the first; a failure in its object, 
and of infinite disostrousness to himself; for 
by it he lost his friends, his son, his hopes, 
fortune, health, and ultimately his noble life. 
His son w.a8 killed in the taking of Santo 
Thomd from the Spaniards. £eymi% under 
whom he fought, succeeding only in taking, 
not in holding, the town ; getting nbtbing by 
the feat but the honour m embroiling two 
allied nations, and the bitter reproaches of 
his chief. Reproaches so Mtter, perhaps so 
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in«rited, that poor KeymiB conid not Btdhd 
up under them. He laid himBelt' down in his 
cabin, and committed the sad suicide which 
finished the ruin he had begun. »When 
Baleigh retiMed home, sliattered in health, 
bi^okeu-heai-tod and bankrupt, Goudoniar, the 
Bpanish' envoy, accused him to tho^king of 
being a pirate. “Pirates! pirates! pirates!” 
j cried he; the solo words he spoke in the 
special audience which had lieen granted him.^ 
i K.iug James was too much disappointed to be 
I just. Baleigh was seized, imju'isoned,<the old 
j ridiculous myth of his treaBOTiall|e complicity 
! in the Arabella Stuart atfair was trumped up 
again; and on tlie twenty-ninth of October, 
sixteen hundred and eighteen, ho was 
' beheaded on Tower Hill, 
j No one has fonnd tbe city of Manoa ; but 
; instead of gold, tapioca, cassava, arnotto, cin- 
! namon, and all precious spices, tobacco, 
potatoes, pine-apples, sug.ar, dye-woods, sago, 

' and many more things than we can enu¬ 
merate, have poured the blessing^f the rich 
south-west u^on us, and given tbe world botli 
greater benefit and greater wealth tlian if all 
Guiana liad been of burnished fold, and every 
rock and ci'ag a nest of precious stones. 

EVERYBODY’S REFEREE. 

! I AM not aware that I have ever exhi¬ 
bited any great strength of mind; that 1 
can boast of any very enlarged exiierienco in 
tlie affairs of the world ; that I .am remark¬ 
able for wisdom, prudence, and forethought; 
or that 1 am a man to be consulted* upon 
every emergency l>y peiuons wlio suffer fiom 
, a want of self-reliance, or a strong desire to 
! Impose a confidence in a supposed congenial 
{> soul. No man shrinks more than I do 
; from the responsibility of giving advice; 
j, yet, no man exists with whom consultation 
1 1 IB more frequently sought. Some write to 
i; me to know at what hour they shall call to 
ttke my opinion upon an intricate que.stion 
; • of law (which I know nothing about); others 
I beg me to meet thorn at my own time and 
lace, as they wish to be guided by me in 
^ nsiuess of tho utmost Jmportancc. YoUng 
: authors come to me with heavy rolls oi 
manuscript, wishing me to suggest coiTections 
in lectures, poems, ncfvels, and plays. Friends 
r drag me a^ut the streets of London to obtain 
the benefit of my taste in the purchase of a c.ar- 
riage, or the seiection of a picture^. Mothers 
come to me with ailing children, to know the 
best medical men who have ’devoted thoir 
I lives to the treatment of measles, Bmulli)ox, 
or indigestion. Other mothers come tjp me 
; with other ciiildren (not ailing to know the | 
I beat school in Brussels to which a young 
ladv can be sent; or to learn the easiest way, 
ana the exact cost, of getting a presentation 
' ^ for a boy to Christ’s Hospital. I kpow forty 
. * people who eaunut •think of taking a house 
, until I have gone over it, and given ray 
j opinion about it. Because 1 have never ridden 


a horse in my life, I am exactly the unpre¬ 
judiced person to be taken twenty miles ont 
of town, on a cold, frosty morning, to decide 
upon the choice of an unbroken colt from a 
cattle-dealer. 

I have kept a regilar account of bets that 

I have been called in as an umpire to decide, 
and 1 find the annual avera're for the last ten 
years to be rather more than one a week. 

I I am not a director of any public com¬ 
pany ; but I have been nominated trustee 
in seven or eight instances, without my con¬ 
sent ; and I have narrowly escaped two heavy 
lawsuits under executorships, which 1 have 
been weak enough to accept. Fathers come 
to me with thoir fiit, iiearty, tilmblesome 
boys, at the critical age of fourteen or fifteen; 
and, liecause I am a bachelor, with no family 
experience, 1 am asked to suggest tiie occu¬ 
pation best adajited to the temperaiueut of 
each pai't'cnlar lad. 

Peojde with large families, write to me 
from the countiy, stating their intention of 
coming up in the m.ass by a particular train, 
and asking me to bo kiyd enough to see to all 
the necessary arrangements for their com¬ 
fort. These arrangements always refer to 
loilgiiigs, and sometimes many other things 
besides ; and 1 have frequently tlie satis¬ 
faction of seeing the quarters I haVe provided 
changed, before the expiration of a couple of 
weeks, and of being ceremoniously thanked 
for the trouble I have taken, which has 
turned ont so well, considering tlie very 
short time allowed me for selection. 

I receive post-oflice orders from wild settle¬ 
ments in the country, to be expended in fish, 
or'other delicacies of the season. About a 
week after I have duly despatched my oora- 
nii.ssions, 1 receive another ominous order 
for a packet of patent medicine, which leads 
me to suppose tliat my first selection was not 
as judiciously made as it might have been. 
Well-known charitable friends, who live in 
remote pax’ts, and who occasionally receive ' 
the most piteous of begging-letters, take the 
liberty of referring to me as*a proper person 
to investigate the cases. A sti’eam of un¬ 
heard-of misery is, by these means, diverted 
to tho door of my humble dwelling, which I 
should neJer have seen Sr heard of, but for 
the confidence of my friends. 

I have never, set up for being a well- 
informed niiiri, although 1 seem tp be invested 
with that character wherever I make my 
appearance. “ 8ir,” says a poranoue gentle¬ 
man in spectacles, in the midst of dead 
silence, and aflrosa a room full of company, 
“roajr I ask your opinion of the present 
ministry ? * Will they go out, sir, if defeated 
upon tho Lodger Sulfrage Bill 1 ” 

I stainiuar out a reply, in the best words I 
have at my command, and am obliged to 
admit that I have devoted very little atten¬ 
tion lately tifquestions of home politics,. My 
answer ia attributed to modesty, aiid not 
to ignorance; and my tormentor at once 
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<^AXigeB Ilia ground to the very wide field of 
foreign policy. 

“M*y I ask, eir,” he says, “if you coDsider 
that Coliootronl’s measure for the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign corn into Greece ■will have 
any eflect upon the coal dfede 1" 

“Decidedly,” I reply, seeing the necessity 
of malting a bold assertion ; which, originates 
a general discussion, under cover of which I 
escape. 

A dinner-party may be enjoyment to many 
people; but it is none to me. 1 am always 
asked the most extraordinai-y questions ever 
put to any man "wbo is not tlie editor of a 
newspaper, or a j)enny cyclopsedia. Young 
curates gohig to distant livings, question mu 
anxiously about the charactjr and doctrine 
of their new bishop. 1 canfiot underttike to 
say with any certainty', when I am asked (and 
I am asked very frequently) wlio was the 
prime minister at the time of"|he great 
cal»bage-rot, when bread was two iS^four- 
peiioe halfpenny the four pound loRSa^lio 
was the marquis who won a hundred amd 
twenty thousand''-poivids at billiards, in a 
lonely country-house, in the course of “a 
single week, from young Lord J\lull, of Gtd- 
loway ; who was the lady who left the stage 
in eighteen hundred and twelve, to many 
tl»e Luke of Dunstable, and what ♦ras her 
real maiden name,; wiio it was that went nj> 
iu a balloon at Geylon, nearly a century 
before Montgolfier was ever heard of; who 
it was that witnessed Gaiitaiu Barclay’s 
feat of walking a thousand successive miles 
in a thousand Ruceesaivo houra ; and who 
wus the man wlio last fought with Moly- 
ueux, when that distinguisfied pugilist be¬ 
haved with 80 much magnanimity, tliut the 
Prince Regent, who was present, wislieil 
to knight him on tlie sjMt. These, and 
thousands, of such questions, have been 
asked me at different times, before a specLil 
inquiry department was instituted in the 
weekly publications, and the. wedtly press. 
But there is one, bore who sticks to me with 
the pertinacity of a barnacle, a horse-leech, 
a burr, a jjarasite. He is not to, be shaken 
off by anytauch weak suggestion as a reference 
to the columns of tlm weekly prints. In-al¬ 
luding to individuals he flings to {lie alpha¬ 
betical form; for he is very 8crup,ulon8 about 
mentioning names, which might cloud my 
judgment, and affect the purity of that 
opinion he is always ,bo anxious to obtain. 
He g(i.ierally meets me in the street, and 
takes niy [lOKsive arm, leaning his head upon 
mine, as he dwells upon the fatest of those 
wrongs, which he seeJns for ever ^doomed to 
suffer. 

“Now,” says my confidential friend, “I’U 
put the Oise to you in this way :<‘A goes to 
B’s house to dinner, where he meets G. I 
don’t give any names ; I flon’t accuse any 
man. I am A ; there are four rndtes in the 
dratving-rooiu,—one the lady of the house, 
whom 1 will pei-Buuify by D, and the other 


thi%e by the letters E, F, and G, 1 hope I 
make myself clearlv understood ?" 

“ O, perfectly,” 1 reply, listlos^y. 

“Very well,” he continues, in the 
absence of B, asks me to take dOwii E, but 
before I can oonipl,v, C steps ih, pashes ib 6 
upon G, jmd takes F, leaving me li, G, D.” 

“ How annoying! ” 1 exclaim, meclmnioally. 

“Annoying?’' inquires ffl.y confidential 
friend, astonished at tlie mildness of fdie 
term ; “annoying ? it’s more. But this is 
not ail I for £-^uo D, makes a pointed ob¬ 
servation to *B-S-no (3, across the table (I 
will not mention the remark), bv whicdi I am 
lirought in direct collision with C. 'J^e 
matter ilou’t end heze, for B takes it up after 
G lias gone up-staira witli G, F, B, and D.” 

“G, F, B ? ” I ask ; “ are tliere two Bs ? ” 

“ G, F, F, and T), I sliould say,”he answers. 
“ Thank ,von. Now what would you do 
under these circumstances ? ” 

Having filled the 'position of everybody’s 
referee for nmnytroublesonie yeai’s, I want to 
z'csign it. It must have fallen upon me origi¬ 
nally, because I wear spccfaeles, am a trifle 
bald, am blessed with black, bush.v, wise¬ 
looking eyebrows, am master of my time, and 
am always to be found ; but so ready am I to 
resign my doubtful hononz's to those who 
may covet them, that 1 have at last made 
aiTiUzgemeiits to obtain a post under Govern¬ 
ment, as the only thing 1 could think of, that 
would Mot trouble me with employmezit, and 
yet would give me an excuse for saying, 1 
am fully ezigaged. 

a 

THREE YEARS OLDER. 

A FRIKND who is no jester, when asked 
to lezid a new and interesting book, sends 
a blue Volume of Miscellazzeous Statistics 
of the United Kingdom, Presented to bpth 
Houses of Parliament by Goziimand of Her 
Majesty. We open it, and see a gi-eat spread¬ 
ing of tables; iu fact, as izi the world gene¬ 
rally, it cozitaitiB more tables than feasts. 
Whaf., tlisu, could the judicious friend have 
meant by sending a book containing returns 
of the statistics of tlze country for the three 
years last reckoned out by the Statistical' 
Departiimnt, Boaz'd of Tzado ? 

No doubt he iutends Szs not only to read, 
but to write on these tables to show what 
progress England lias nzzuie as it gets three 
years older. We shall begin with the in- 
tef'csting topic of marriage. The population 
of Great Britain is about twenty-two zoiliiuns, 
now increasing’at the rate of more than a 
quarts of a million yoazdy, and, in England, 
the great mizltiiiidc of zziai-riages are those of 
bachelors to spiusters. Of these there are 
every year in England and Wales, London 
included, about one hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand. All the other marriagcB do ^ot make 
up another thirty thonsann, and, ^n half of 
that outlying nnznber, the brides are spbisters 
and the bridegrooms widowers, while ozzly iu 
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a fourth are the lirirlegrootna bachelors and 
the brides widows. For every two widows 
who get husbands again, three widowers get 
second wives; and the widowers take spinsters 
twice as ofte^ as they take widows. 

Of the persons in England and Wales 
married in the three years eighteenvhundred 
and fifty-four, five, and six, only three boys, 
but seventy-six girls, were wedded at the age 
of fifteen ; twenty-tliree men, but only oiue 
woman, married at the age of eighty. Tlie 
great marrying age in this cftbntry is twenty, 
I'wenty-five is only lialf as popular, and, bs- 
twoon those ages, more persons arc married 
than in all the other years of life added 
together. Under the age of twenty, there are 
married in a year in England not very many 
more than about two thousand youths ol’ the 
male sc.x, and eleven or twelve thousand 
girls; but, after the .age of sixty, four times 
.as many men as women. 

In the three yeara of which the reckonings 
stand side by side, there hsis beenf in England 
and Wales a positive and steady decrease in 
the number of deaths. In eijjiteon hundred 
and fifty-four the Metropolis was very ranch 
more fiital to life than the country genendly; 
but, so much ha4 been done for tlie improve¬ 
ment of the health of London, that amend¬ 
ment has gone forwarl at double sjjeed, and 
the Loudon morUlity in the last of the three 
years was less tbtui that of the ^untry 
generally in cither of the previous two; 
being very ncai’ly level with the average then 
shown by all England and Wales. .While 
the counti'y advanced from one death in 
forty-three to one in forty-nine, the advance 
of London was from one in thirty-four to 
oue in forty-six, which almost means the 
saving of one life in every liundreil people. 
Tiicre can be no doubt that this steady 
improvement in the general health of the 
people is due most especially to the successful 
exertions of the men who have been urging, 
against every obstacle, the main principles of 
sanitary reform; who liave got rid of town 
burial-grounds, multiplied windows, aTN-ilysed 
poisonous victuals, poured down the ears of 
the multitude their litfle streams of know¬ 
ledge about drains, sowers, and good water, 
and taught thousands to live in aAiordanoe 
with the laws by which men’s bodies are 
governed. 

No donbt there is much knowledge of the 
ways of Nature necessary for CBtablial)ment,i>f 
the best and most wholesome neighbourly re- 
laticms among all the members of a great com¬ 
munity. How best to promote the utmost 
degree of moral and material good-fcUcwsh'ip 
among twenty or thirty millions of people, so 
{is to secure for each one the least mulestatioii 
and the utmost comfort from those who are 
round about him, is a atudy to which innity 
studies tend. Oiulit a science if'you will; 
it is rather a smiut System of sciences studied 
with speciiil application to one national and 
wiaejiurpose. 


Wo look next to the table of deaths in 
England and Wales during -these three 
years, from the several regStered diseases; 
and here we i-emark that, although it cer¬ 
tainly does lie without the province of tho 
statistical department of the Board of Trade, 
yet it may be woi'tli considering, whether * 
climate table for the three years would not 
add point aud significance to more than one 
section of the infoi'mation given. Its bearing 
on the table of the kinds of disease prevalent 
in each year is obvious. We sec, fin- example, 
a singular prepondoraiiee of death from old 
ago in eighteen hundred and fifty-five over 
deaths from the same cause in, the years 
before aud aft'er it. But theiy d!re tables of 
agriculture also, and few people can doubt, 
tiiongli it is not easy to define with any accu¬ 
racy, the connection that must exist between 
tables of weather, poverty and crime. 

Tlie fatal disease of the English is coo- 
SBiiiption. No other disease'kills half, and 
but two kill nearly half as many of us in a 
twelvemonth; only aboul^half as many die 
ol age. Thei-e were Moi'e deaths from con- 
si/^nption, as thei’e were more from old age, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five than in the 
years before and after, and the yearly death 
roll from this cause in England and Wales 
is about fifty thousand strong. The two 
diseases that destroy, in England, about half 
as many people as consumption, are convul¬ 
sions, chiefly among childi-en, and—another 
disease ot the lungs—pneumonia, an inflam¬ 
mation of their substance. 

This disease also was especially fiital in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and the 
next most fatal complaint—again a disease 
of the lungs—bronchitis, an inllummation of 
their air passages, rose most especially in 
danger, being indeed, for once, actually more 
than half a.s fatal as cuusamption. Yet the 
whole mortality was, in that year, less than 
ill the year preceding it, when there was an 
excess of mortality % more than nineteen 
thousand deaths from cholesa, and by twenty 
instead of thirteen thousand deaths fitira 
diarrhoea. • 

In cigliteen hundred and fifty-five, again, 
there was more tlian*a doable mortality 
from influenza. Bearlatina, during the three 
years, was ■ becomyig a less fatal disorder; 
typlins was slowly, but very certainly, on the 
decline. Deaths by inteniperahoe were also 
decreasing seme what vapidly in number. Tbe 
deaths by cold in tho year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five were nearly doubled. InthelaSt 
year of the three there was a decided -increase 
in tRc number *of dealhs by poison. In tiie 
two years, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 
and fifty-six, by an odd coincidenoe, there was 
precisely the same number of deaths by 
banging aud sufipcation. 

These ara the chief points in the death- 
table. The steady decrease in the number of 
deaths caused by scarlatina, typiiu.s and 
intemperance, give certainty to tlie ityereuce, 
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drawn from gross averages, of ilto good result schools of England and Wales, there was an 
tliat has rewarded the exei'tions of those men annual increase of ahont seventy fhonsand in 
w'ho have laboured on behalf of public the number of school cliildreii brought under 
health, inspection. More than four times as many 

The terrible mortality caused by bronchitis, children are accommodated in the chur^- 
pneumonia, and consumption, which together schools as in the schools of English denomina- 
kill—in England and Wales only—a hundred tions not connected with the Church; but 
tliouBond people every year (lieing ouedburth the schools of the Dissenters grow the faster 
of the entire mortality from more than a in proportion. 

hundred other causes in addition to them- , Omitting the odd hundreds and tens, there 
selves), should make us think a little seriously was an average of three hundred thousand 
of many things, and not least seriously of the children' actu{!.lljr in attendance at church- 
freaks of fashion which set climate at defiance, schools in the jrenr eighteen hundred and fifty- 
Wby do we send children abroad in dump and four. Had the subsequent increase been at the 
cold weather with their legs hare, submitted, same rate as that of “British, Wesleyan and 
tender as thtfir bodies aro, to Wsks that even other Presbyterian schools not couneoted with 
strong adults dbuld not brave with irapu- the Church of England,” the number next 
nity ? Custom has made this matter appeal* year should have been nine thousand greater 
familiar and ti'ifling, but it is not out of place than it was; and in the year after next, the 
to say, at the beginning of another winter, attendance at cliuroh-schools was twenty- 
that the denial to young children ol proper one thousand short of what it would have 
skirts to their dothes and w.arm coverings to been had they kept pace with Protestant 
their legs has sown the seeds of consumption schools unoonnected-with the Church in 
in tliousands and thousands, and is of many their development. The registered average 
dangerous things dbne in oliedience to laws of attendance at the Eoman Catholic schimls, in 
fashion, the one that is most thoughtleijs Great Britain,‘•was a thousand less in the 
and most cruel. last than in the first of the three years, and 

It is in the child that consumption can in the second of the years fell four or five 
most readily be planted—in the child, that thousand below what seems to be its usual 
when the tendency exists, it can be conquered, mark—not thirty thousand at the best. There 
ifat all. It is to he fought against by protecting is matter in these figures for some very 
the body with sufocient clothing against obvious x-eflections, 

chill and damp, by securing it plenty of It is less satisfactory to observe in another 
wholesome sleep,—not suffocative sleep among table, that, while there is throughout Great 
feathers and curtains,—plenty of free ablu- Britain a decided increase in the school 
tion without prejudices on behalf of water, attendance of children under the age of 
icy cold, plenty of cheerful exercise slmrt seven, thnro is an actual falling off in the 
of fatigue, plenty of me.at, and broad, and attendance of all children above that age. 
wholesome pudding. Those indeed arc the This falling off is most apparent in the 
things wanted by all children. Many a child English churcli-sohools, and |)artly for a very 
pines in health upon a diet stiuted with the creditable reason;—the greater extension of 
best intentions. But the truth is, that it is the infant school system, which has increa.sed 
not possible to over-feed a child with simple the proportion of the youngest children, 
wholesome eatables. It can be stimulated to At the same time the tables show that thei*e 
excess in the demolishing of sickly dainties; is a decidedly superior tendency in the 
indjWilh a stomach once fairly depraved, may ’schools of the English Dissenters to retain 
he made incompetent to say when it lias had children of a more advanced age; that, in 
too little or too much. But a child fed only j this respect, the English Eoman Catholic 
upon wholesome things knows better than schools fall very short of them both; and 
any mamma can tell y^hen it wants jmore ; it; that they are all very distinctly beaten by 
can eat a great deal; has ,not only to main-! the schoofe of Scotland. All of these contain 
tain life, but to add height and breadth to I double the propoi-tion of pupils older than 
stature. Fortify it, then, against variations of \ fourteen, than is to be found in the most 
climate, by meeting freely the demands of its i prosperous of the primary schools of England, 
body ; give it full animal vigour to resist nn- j On the othpr hand, if the schools of the 
wholesome impressions. Especially let the i Church of England receive on the whole 
good housewife, wfio lias a vopng family to i younger pupils, they retain them longer 
feed, learn to be utterly reclsless as to the j under trainnig, than the schools of tjie English 
extent of her milk-schrc. Soraqhody 4iaB Dissenters. A Ijttle more than five in a hnn- 
declimd a pint of milk to contain as much dred of the children in our church-schools, 
nj^itishment as half a pound of meat. Be but not quite four per cent, in the British 
.that 08 it may, is the right food for little and other schools, remain longer than four 
ones to thrive upon, and may save much years. In the Eoman Catholic schools this 
Babsrauent expenditure for cod-liyer oil. ngraber is but two per cent., but it i(i six and 
StUi reading togetlicr the tbrefe years' seven per cent, in all Scefton. schools, exLcept 
already named, we come to the heading i those of the Episcopal Church. In the 
Education, and there find that, in the primary' schools, of the English Protestant Dissenters, 
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teachers are somewhat better jaid th^i iu of the front box would hear a hoarse voice 
the church-schools, | behind him utter a deep bravo, and just 

Thus fai" wo have discussed only a few j catch a glimpse of the pard face enveloped 
points that concern health and education, in a clonk disappearing at the door. In 
we have yet to pick from the table8*cramb81 on instant of time almost inappreciable it 


down alia, that tierce patd face of Piquette he could oiyly recollect it, to certain small 

would be ubiqnitofis iu galleries, side-boxes, people of his acquaintance. 

front-boxes, orchesti-a, and pit. The occupant In course of time the small people of Mon- 


oq|kuowiedge anons pne appareni Gour.se is seen in tiie ampnitlie.'itre, wnispermg sncli 
through three successive years of Britishi words as “divine !” “ravishing 1 ” With a 
Industry and Poverty and Crime. eBut with j bound it is in the galleries, shrieking desper- 
these topics we find a natural association in i ately for £tn encore. 

some recent reports of the progress of one orj But empires grow old and kingdoms de- 
two colonies. It is well, therefore, to secui* cay. All first women have not that strange 
space enough by getting some fresh paper for voice-longevity given to groat Italian Divas, 
our notes. ,* > Chauteuses even of first provincial force have 

--—-not brazen throats'; and so,hue night when it 

GOING POE A SONG rumoured behind the scenes that there, 

- ’ was a Parisian manager listening^ Mademoi- 

Tiie Th6a,tre Impdrial, Toulouse, does not selle Piquette lashed herself i^to a perfect 
rank any degree higher than its fellow pro- dramatic fuiy. In this abnormal tempera- 
vinciai places of entertainment. It is not ment, towai'ds the last scene of the lost act, 
managed with the same brilliancy as the her voice unhappily cracked. Cracked fla- 
Opdra Comique or French Opera Duuse at grantly. What a wretched jiight followed on 
Paris. Its staff of talent does not make those that catastrophe may be conceived. Poor 
metropolitan houses pale their Inefiectual distracted Piquette went nigh to being shut 
fires, or hide their diminished hcAids. It has. up in an asylum for life : he did such foolish 
that ilingy, *woful, out-of-season aspect un-i things. But what was t<^ bo thought of for 
happily too common with many of its, future sustenance '< Many an anxious hour 
brethren; its own shabbiness mating with Wlis consumed iu laying out plans. The stage 
the seedy aspect of its sons and daughters | was no more to be thought of: that was 
banging about "the door. It is of tlie pro-' clear. Had she been iu Paris, not even 
vince, provincial; its gilding is dull; its p:iint j the manoeuvre of the claque known as “ the 
discoloured ; its scenery old ; its atmospliere \ cover ’’ could have helped. That desperate 
damp, and its audience sparse. To such a i resource, whose significance rested in this: 
place might Saint Ignatius have Repaired. th{it when the singer is about touching on 
conveniently wiieu composing his sad spiritual the failing note, the band of applauding hands 
exercises, with a certain loneliness and comes pouring in, and drowns utterly the 
worldly abstraction. . abortive tone. 

To this unpromising temple of the There is a, w.ilk still open to voices that 
Tli6&tre Imperial, Toulouse, was attached have met with this pccniiar form of accident; 
Mademoiselle Ani6lie Piquette, first woman and, on this walk, it was resolved that 
and leading voice whenever the light operas of - Madame should stf Ive to enter. If the stage 
Auber Adolphe Adam were played. Towai’ds j was forbidden her, there was the drawlug- 
her, several young persons of the town, as- room. If the aria d’assolto, the soaring 
sociated with leading trading interests, storming tragedy-queen's song, was denied 
nourished hopeless great passions, and were to her, there was still left the gentle, plain- 
consumed and wasted thereby to the preju- tive romance. The encouraging roar of the 
dice of their healths and callings. It went, parterre w’as gone for ever; but there was 
however, to no greater lengths than bouquet in exchange the subdued approbation of 
offerings and some poetic scribbling; fur the salon. In that new scene you might 
Mademoiselle was under safeguard of her .speak if you could not sing. Ancient tenors, 
husbanc^ a man jealoutf and angry, and more- whose voices have fled away years ago, have 
over bearded fiercely. Piquette, the husband, been known to sit at th« piano and enunciate 
hung ci'Mtily about tjie side-scenes, Ifolding the with perfect elocution the most successful 
opera cloak and the eaii de cologne, wailing little ditties. And, if it be an established 
till his wife should come offthe stage. His tierce fact that love is nothing without sentiment; 
eyes measured every unprofessional visitor in music the sentiment can’ stand itself 
as though doubtful of his business. But ojut- without voice and wiihout tone; needing only 
side (or perhaps inside) of these cerberiue, a feeling heart and a well of sensiDihityw 
qualities he was unmatched fur his devotion. It wiis decide^. Madame shall be adcawing- 
For never was professional husband so nn- room chnuteuse. 

wearied in pushing his wife’s, fame. On her Duckily, Piqhetto h’ad once served a person 
benefit nights you would say that Maderooi- of distinction—now very high in the diplo- 
aelle Piquette had fifty husbands at the least, matic circles at Paris—as courier: and this 
For, when she was fairly launched iu her noble offiAal was good enough to say he 
grandhorse-of-battlesongor bring-tbe-house- would mention Matmmo Piquette’a name, if 
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sloor Is Marquis’ aaquAintance, wbea tlisylrieB. H’eel lU —— i—iiti — BirJH” Dead 
had occasion to see their Iriends, xvere glnd Maitjh in Saul Syropliouy from husband, 
to have Mndaine Piquette in a cheap way; itTho seems utterly uvercufue. The old men 
who, by this time, had trained herself to a present weep hysterically, 
whole repertory of fittbg songs, rendered j Natdrally this was Madame’s war-charger, 
\nth prodigious dramatic effeet. Cbarac* or cheval die batailte : but unliappily, a ri#le 
< eristic, indeed, was that song of the Mule-; public soon tired of Madame anu her delinea- 
toer’s Wife; when, at the bm den, Madame put tions. The pantomimic Muleteer’s Wife was, 
back her head, beat her foot on tlie ground,; found to pall: the VivandiSre was thought to 
and made as though, she were cracking a whip, be a little broad: and even the old men came 
Uot less .attractive, too, was the VivaiidiOre, !r,t last to listen to the W’ar-Cliarger with pro- 
witli its burden also marked pantomimieally, i vokiug dryness. It was said, unreasonably 
Madame giving an excellent delineation of' enough,* ihat,.tal(en as recitations, they were 
tlie peculiar boating of those ladies, setting' admirable ; kut a song would have been pre- 
her ai’ms akimbo, and conveying happily the ferred. Even that artiflce o& poor Piquette, 

■ notion that she was filling something from a | stolen from the elaque—the •'cover’f that is— 
little c.isk hftder her right arm. ! soon became transparent as glass. Tiiat crash 

Cmious to sly, these semi dramalic read-j and noise of his piano, drowning the ticklish 
ings were not received with so much favour as' high notes, was, so to speak, smoked. It would 
might be expected. Perhaps Madame's groat 1 not do. The demand fell off; slowly, but 
and crowning strength lay in pieces of .another I surely. O, is there not that bootless nutri- 
order. Perhaps in tliose little melting liis- fying of swine with pearls, written over and 
tories—at whidi old men cry, and in wliieh , over again in the world’s warning book 1 
(he events of a life are concentrated witliin! Piquette 'And wife sat togellicr gloomily 
the. compass of three short st;ui7;.as—wliich ] in llicir rooms. “ It was all over,” said 
i)arr.ate bow the ybutl>.t'f preiioascssing man-1 the ex-courier, biting liis nails. Nothing 
ucrs, to which unluckily his worldly cndoh--1 left but the film of ch.arco il and asphyxia, 
ments do not correspond, has g.aiued the. AII that night he tossed wearily, thinking 
affections of a young person under age, and 1 of some plan; and, in the morning, said he 
without (.lie sanction ot her lawful guardian: ’ had found it. Therraopylm had come for 
“Put,” says Madame Piquette, dropping' them, he s:ud, with a hollow laiigli: but it 
her arms pensively, and entering on tlie should he tried. It might succeed: .and if 
burden,’tis the old story! L'.aiiiour shns not, why thci'o was the charcu.al and the 
bieo n’est rien, n’est rieii I sans bien, sans' aspliyxi'a as before. He went forth early to 
bieti—^n’est r-r rien—n’est ll-r-ri—en ! ! ! ” | the house of the diplomatie Marquis, to 
wliieh, ending tlie first verse happily enough,' impoi'tjinc him. He obtained audience, 
melts into reflective symphony, touched deli- ’ The diplomatic Marquis was sick of the pair, 
cateJy by husband at the piano. Still suffer- and was glad to be rid of the patronage s 
Jng frona that impeciiTiiosity,.as Doctor Samuel' therefore he leant a willing ear to the project 
Jemnson has it, which is the sharpest stone |—nay, would give a little money. Piquette 
on bis lover’s walk, the youth finds himself, retnnied joyful—rayonnaiit, as his country- 
necessitated to go abroad and fight his ■ men s.ay, “We are to go,” he said, nibbing - 
country's battles. Yow.s are interchanged al: his h.ands. 

parting. Tlie music slackens. “ I go, says “'Whither ?” Madame asked, a little asto- 
the youth, “forgot me not.” “ But,” says; nished. 


Madame, in mournful and desponding accents, 
“love, without wealth, is nought, is nought!” 
Then comes halting, dirge-like symphonies 
from the husband, ui favour of Dm pie-cru.st 
quality of kivera’ promises, and hinting .at the 
extreme likelihood of.such foolish talk being 
forgotten with the lapse of^^ime. 

‘"But years go by,” Madame continues, 
taking up the measure in aVigorous and even 
noisy manner. * “ There is gaiety abroad, and 
the maixiage-heUs are sounding (happy imita¬ 
tion of bells on the top notes of the piano). 
But for whom ? She will wed a proud and 


“ To Turkey I” said Piquette. 

“To Turkey?” slie said, with flashing 
eyfes, 

“Don’t be alarm^ Yon shall sing before 
the Commander of thd'Faithful!" 

“ How!” said Madame, wofolly. 

“Yes,”* answered Piguette, “and the 
Marquis shall give us a letter to the repre¬ 
sentative of France. He will try and secure 
us a passage in one of the Government ships. 
Coqrage, iny^fliend, all goes well I ” 

Why should they not go to Turkey,? Solfa 
and his wife haa been over last year to 


wealthy milord. But there is the clatter of I Saint Petersbnigh, and bad brought home 
* steed upon the hills (gsdlbpiBg runflile I roubles-and decorations. TJtiualt,tM famous 
among baas notes). He comes I He comes ! i tenor, had been to the Brazils and been pre- 


(ataruiug chord.) Mon Diea ! too late! too 
late! ” (atacatto chord.) Then reebrs, heart- 


sented by imperial hands with a share ut a 
silver mine. His valet wore his orders for 


rs^^ingly .and mournfully, the burden : this' him, they were such an embarrassment. 
tiiBS conveying a world of reprowih, sorrow. Then why not Turkey ? 
aud despairing adhesion to the etemiU truth, The letter was written, aid the Government 

“Car i’amour sans bien—sans bi-en. N’est pass^ secured. Piquette and wife set forth. 
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bound fw tlie Golden Howl On the vo 3 '*ge 
o;at, a little ali'oke vt business was done, and 
a concert for the officers of the ship was pro¬ 
posed, w 1 1 ich went off successfully enough. A 
simll offedittf, in jjroportion to etich one’s 
meaiiti, Fiquette said, would not be nuac- 
ceptable. 

Once ill the Golden Horn, T'iqnelfe songlit 
an interview with the re|*resentativo of 
France, and delivered hie letter. 


“ MaaliaHaij!" h* said to the mime 
eunuch, “ what will the giaouTH be like 1 Did 
the Frank say she was a honri 2 God is 
great! I will buy her t” 

Borne B!iltii')ban(]|ueS, orjagglerfl,had lately 
given fciieir entertainment before ^ majesty, 
and much diverted l^m; so he rather hun¬ 
gered after such diversion. 

The terrible night an-iveil: for it had been 
a terrible thought to the pair from the mo- 
“ You must wait,” said the representative,*! nient the news reached them. In simfilest 


grinding bis teeth. “ Milord (^e Uunnisg is up 
at this moment: weareclovvfi. ‘Batcourage ! 
You mnat wait our tirm ; it will soon come.” 

Poor Piqiietle i^iul wife had to wait, tiiero- 
fore. Waited for a week first: then for 
another week : tlien a tliird-*-lheii a fourth : 
until their hearts were thoroughly s'':kencd 
with this hope deferred—until tlioir poor 
bodies went ingh to being famishcM;]. 

One day, liowever, Milord s!i[ipcd down, 
and our French envoy rose in jiroportion. 
The ministry were lurabled out heaiiloiig: 
the French eqd of the see-saw was iu the air. 
But such was diplomatic‘'exultation at this 
victory, that it drove all thou^its of Piqiiette 
out of the. envoy’s head, Tiiat wretched man 
called daily at his hotel, fi-aiiticall) demand¬ 
ing speech of the dread authority.- At last 
he got in. 

“Pah!” he said, impatiently, “how cau I 
alleiid to such trifles now! You want to 
grind an organ before the Sultan, iw some 
such thing. Y’ou must w.ait!” 

“ But we shall starve ; wo shall die ' in 
waiting,” Piquetlc said, liesperat.tly. 

The great man looked up from his papers 
fur the first time, and saw the worn, piiielied 
face of Piquette. His heart was not all of 
Pi'otocois or Despatches, and so he liad pity. 
“I will try what I can do for you,” he said: 
“ leave me now.” 

Piquette departed, filled with joy, and flew 
to 'his faithiul singing wife with the news. 
“ It is aeromplisheif,” be said. 

But they had to wait, for all that. It was 
rnmonred that Said Pacha, ex Vizier, was 
at Milord’s hotel night and day: nay, had 
all but effected cofilithm with Aclimet Bey, 
who had hitherto htpd himself tolerably 
neutral. It was a terrible crisis ^ but our 
diplomatist was nut« unequal to it. Achmet 
waa bought—at heavy cost, doubtless; but 
still he was bought That waa one-half the 
battle. Two interviews with the Sultan 
aruiiched Milord’s influence to powder. -It 
would take him montha*o£ conspiring to. 
mover that ground. The victory was se¬ 
cure ; Bind as our Freuchman departed, 
making his last salaam to *tlie desefindant 
of the Prophet, he bethought him of the 
poor singers, and threw in a word for tliem. 
Graicouch, the Commander of the Faithful, 
bowed his fezzed bead. He would hear the 
infidel strollers on ths next nigh t M oreover, 
he was somewhat enuuyed| and was a little j 
inclined to auuuemenfc I 


white had mndame attired herself with 
trepidation,—such trepidiitioii} 

“ I shall never get throuipi it, mon ami 1” 
.slie said, hy.=iteric)ill 3 '. “ 1 shall sleep to-night 
in the sack of the Bosphorus ! ” • 

, Piquette heard her, but i)p needed not: 
his ttionghts were fai- away. ‘^He will make 
me a pasha. I shall be Hakeim Ffieiidi ! 
Suleima Bey would sound hauilsomely ! ” 
And bere he surprised himself, stroking an 
imiu^iiiary beai’d. 

It was in an inner room of the palace, 
IlghU'd beautifully with a flood of waxen 
Iiglits, that the Comtuanfl®r of the [‘’aithful 
\v|^3 .«eated. Around wSre his faithful pashas, 
his vizier, his head eunuch, his lavonrite 
shaviiig-iniin, through all time rei>uted to 
have llie greatest inlluenee of all who attend 
on the Servant of the Prophet. At a little 
window hung a gauze cuitain, behind which 
might liave been m.ade out indistinct out¬ 
lines,—-1 hose, perhaj's, of Fatima ; perlmps 
of Zuleika ; perhaps of the Sub ana herself 
(who shall tell?), reported to be a niiniule 
of beauty, and come to hearken to the giaour’s 
minstrelsy. It was allogether an imposing 
sight ; and besides^ tlie coiifidentiiil barber 
had wliispered it about, that His Highness 
was in tlie most delighted spii-its. 

Onr poor singers were all this while con¬ 
fined in a lonely, ill-lighled, dismai, back¬ 
room, which seems usually to bo tlie sort 
of iwstiiig-place assigned to sncii as are 
bidden to sing before the royalties of 
this ciirlh. There, with fluttering, trembling 
hearts, they waited until'they should be 
wanted. 

A hnnghty Moslem was standing at the 
door, in the full costume of his country. He 
scowled ;*Rnd motioned Hhem to follow him, 
and tliey obeyed. •T'he fatal hour was indeed 
come. They were before the Commander oi tlie 
Faithful. He ^fa3 on a pile of cushiony and 
his pipe bad just been lighted. * 

“ Courage 1 ” whispers Piquette to bia wHc^ 
whom he is dragging along. 

“His Highness wishes the entertatnaaeot 
to commence,” said tlje interpreter. 

I^quetts ‘Started, and looked about irreso¬ 
lutely. He missed a four-footed assistant, 
indispensable to the Buccess of the entertain¬ 
ment. “ file piano,” he murmured. 

“ What dues tlto infidel require 1 ” naked 
tlie Vizier, tdiarply. 

“ He seems to want what is called a piano,” 
the dragoman answered. 
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“ He cannot have it," the Vkier answered, 
“so let him begin.” 

Here was a terrible blow. The piano was 
essential to Madame’s interpretatioa of the 
little drams,—^to throw in colour, breath, and 
effect. Besides, it was useful in covering 
those little iuequallti^ of Madaine’s organ. 
What should he do 1 

“ Let him begin," said the Vizier, in a voice 
of thunder. 

There was no help for it: so Piquette led' 
out Madamo to the middle of the door with 
as much grace as he could, left her there, 
and then drew*a little to one side to wait 
events. 

Madamg, some way—now that she was 
fitcing her puljlic—Imd got back some of her 
courage ; nay, she felt something like enthu¬ 
siasm filling her gentle breast; and her 
famous ballet charger of L’amour sans bicn 
being now brought round, she sprang upon 
his back at once, and started at a gallop. 
Beaidc'.s, she saw that the Soldan had been 
scrutinising her closely ; but she did not see 
that his lips had curled as he finished his 
survey. So she commenced the history, of 
her unfortunate youug man and his ill-fated 
love. 

Yet, this fire dmll ronimuc me. 

Tills love ivilbiu utc ever burn; 

And if tby lover e’er desert thee, 

Call on me, and I'll return. 

“Mais,” continues Madamo, drop^iing her 
head peusively, aud fixing the Commander 
of the Faithful with her eyes, “ ’Tis the old 
stoiy,—L’amonr sans bien—sans bien! (with 
mournful and desponding glance) n’est rieu ! 

n’est rien ! n’est JKi- ||-en !! ’’ Piquette, 

from the coi-ner, expresses his faith in the 
dismal truth by profound shaking of his 
head. 

Everything was going admirably. The 
Soldan was seen to t^e his nai’ghili from his 
mouth for an iustant, to give utterance to a 
single word, significant, doubtless, of his 
approbatioit. “■Naoum!" was the word 
spoken by the Soldan ; and he replaced his 
^npe. . 

The aragoman interpreted it to eager 
Piquette. • 

“Monsieur,” said thedragoman, “His 
Highness orders me to ^ay that he wishes 
Madame to have done at ouc&” 

Piquette ^vile thunder-stricken,—crushed. 
He could only murmur, “ She has only just 
began—she-” 

Meantime, the poor lady, utterly uncon¬ 
scious of this dialogue, began to intone^the. 


second portion of her little history. Her 
eyes now swam with tenderness as she 
warmed to her theme ; for she was at that 
teudej; parting of the lovem: 

Yc», 'twere better that I leave tliee— ^ 
Bend to fate, bo hsrth and stem. 

should this cruel one deceive tface, 

Ab, cal^on me, and 1*11 return I 

“ Ah ! call on——” 

Tlie Soldan has again removed his pipe, 
aud a strange guttum issues, with a cloud of 
smoke. “ Zteclc! ” says the Soldan. 

“ Ah! call on me,” Madame still sings, 
“and I’ll-” 

The dragoman interprets. “ His Highness 
orders me to say, that unless Madame holds 
her tongue this instiint, he will have her 
thrown into the Bosphorus.” 

Madame was just about fixing her august 
listener w'itli her eyes, entering on the moral 
burden of her song,—for, L’amour sans— 
bien! sans-,” when the wretched hus¬ 

band, all ^hast, i-ushed to her, and phiced 
his hand on her mouth. The perspiration 
dropped from Jiis brow, and there was a pro¬ 
found silence for a minute or more. 

Again the Soldan rempved his pipe. 
“ Boulack ! ” was the monosyllable that came 
forth. 

Dragoman interprets. “ His Highness de¬ 
sires, Monsieur, to see you dance.” 

“ Dance ! ’’ says Piquette, now all but dis¬ 
traught t>y these accumulated hoiTors ; “ Sii", 
1 cannot dance; I don’t know how. 1 
merely go about with my wife, to carry her 
cloak and-” 

1 “ Zieck! Boulack!” the Roldan spits 

forth, rather titan speaks. 

Dragoman interprets, very quickly. “ His 
Highness orders me to say, that unless you 
dance at once, he will have you impaled by 
his chief executioner, aud your body thrown 
to tlie dogs.” 

There was nothing for it. Unhappy 
Piquette had to go through a series of ill- 
regulated leaps and gambadoes, as unlike 
dancing as could be conceived,—all to the 
unconcealed disgust ,,of the Sultan and his 
court. , 

“Chick!” says that imperial pei’sonage, 
removing his pipe for the last time. 

Dragoman: “His Highness desires that 
you will withdraw yourselves os kpeedily-as 
possible: that you will quit Constantinople 
to-morrow dioniing. If you ever return, His 
.Highness will ‘have you both flung into tiie 
Bosphorus! ” • 

yVli^ pursue the sad chronicle furtiier 9 
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A EIDE THBOUGH THE EAISIN 
COUNTEY. 

It waa three o’clock of an August morning, 
and the soft deep blue darkness of'the Anda- 
j luciau tinnaiueni was punctuated with golden 
and diamojid stars that seemed to wink it me 
I as, hall-slecpily, 1 tugged-to my cai’pet-bag, 

1 eventually, after a hard struggle, got the 
i betier of it and looked it witli.a chirping 
click of triumph. I descended the silent 
i stone stairs of the Fonda Eiiropa, thinking 
! of Gil Lias’s scampish but Amusing night 
I adventures, fell over two pails, one pair of 
I boots and a tin dust^j)an, ,p.nd deboueshed by 
i a side door into the now silent diligence 
i office, where the shuttle and pawing of hoofs 
! indicated the presence of horses. 

I But I must go back, or 1 shall never get 
1 on with the story of ray wonilerfftl ride 

• through th.at enchanted Moorish country. 

; My ride came to me thus. I and Major 
i Hodgins, of the Mounted BouibardiSrs, at 

resent stationed at the Bock (as subs, with 
alf-fretful love, call Gibraltar, when they 
do not contract it to Gib), had come to 
Malaga from Bailen, the scene of tlie only 
real victory over the French the Simnish 
ever gained in the late Peuinsnlar War. 
Th’cd of the City of llaisins, we determined 
to push on at once, hot and fast, fur Granada, 
the city of the Mooiish palace. Before we 
I had well got down our muscatel-grapes and 
white bread, wc hurried to the dtligcue’c 
office, invited by a red-lettered board inscribed 
with the names of .a d(«cn or two cities. A 
severe old l)ou looked at us over his stern 
steel spectacles, and referred to. endless 
hooks, muttering. * It was of no use; 
people were hniT} ing back from bathing ami 
the bull-fight, irom Malaga to Granada. 
There were no scats for fi ftecn dayji. Imagine 
no conveyance, or, rather, no places vacant, 
from London to Derby for fifteen d.ays ! My 
blood rose to two hundred and fifty in the 
shade, and 1 nm afraid Bie Don. grew 
offended at our impatience, closed his books, 
nibbed his pen, and, refusing to answer .any 
further afmUcatious, began piling up a hlclson 
column of figures and then running up red 

• lines with his pen as if he weresclimbing a 
ladder. In vain wS clung to the mahogany 

I rails of his desk, and, through the bars, put 
maginary cjises of possible misi'vrtunes 

i_I_ A _^ 


attendant on fifteen days’ delay. Don 
B’ulano was deaf and dumb. Ill vain we 
talked about the Swiss sysfSsm of Supple¬ 
ments, which were put on the road as post¬ 
scripts for residue travellers who could not 
be accommodated by the regular diligence. In 
vain we enlisted allies in the shape of a 
voluble negro boots in a yellow Jacket, wlfo, 
witli a shoe in one hand and a brush in the 
other, addressed enifeaties to Don Fulano 
worthy of Cicero in bjs l:#at days. In vain 
he» was joined by a friendly one-eyed toutcr 
in a rusty black-craped hat, who tlirew him¬ 
self into pathetic attitudes worthy of the old 
judicial Homan mimics who did the gestures 
while Cato did the speaking. All they did 
was to drive the. Don almost to personal 
violence. The black Cicero and the Cyclops 
touter fled before his uplifted ruler. After 
some quieter diplomacy, however, and the 
shovel-hoarding of a stray half-dollar, Don 
Fulano grew more civil. Don Denai'O had 
done what neither Cicero nor Demosthenes 
coiild do. 

Joy, joy in Aveion! Don Fulano erases 
the name of an old woman, who can safely 
he defied, and whose fifteen days are of 

no importance, and inserts-? “ Whose 

name, Seuor I" Hodgins and I looked at 
e.aeh otlier. We agree to toss up. Don 
Fulano puts his pen behind his ear, and 
huddles up to the rails to s^e the “sortes 
the old ilivinatioa by lot. Up goes the 
dollar in a silvery somersault. 

‘‘Heads or tails 1 Manor woman?” 

" Woman,” I cry. 

It comes the Qiigen oiSpain, and I win. 

Hodgins, before convivial and noisy, looked 
blank. I drew apart into the little den 
of my friend the negro boots. 1 proposed to 
him that ho should hire two horses and a 
guide, and ride over (lie spur of the Sien'a 
jNcvfida, by way of Velez, Malaga, and A2- 
hama (Byrou’s Alhama), to Granada—^fairy- 
land) sugaj-.canes, oleiruaers, Arabian nights, 
&c. 

“And perhapsget murdered ?” said Hodgins, 
taking to iiis cigar-case. “ I don’t seem to sec 
it. Biding, when off duty, is a bore.” 

“My deaj feBow,” said I, with a quiet 
diplomatic smile, “ I only said this to you. 
I will be knight errant, and ride over the 
mountain, as you will not let me over-ri.io 
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yoor objectiona. I ati^Ft to-moirron' morning 
at three yon at twelve to-flight. You wifi 
be fourteen hours going, I two days; bat 
never loindr— • ' ‘ ' 

Come vifeat, came may, 

Time and the tide wear out the roughest day.” 

"Delightful pinn,” said Hodgins, gaining 
heart. “ Bravo! I admira youb pluck: I 
have a great mind to go with you. Oood bye. * 
ril go and order a cold fowl and a melon,! 
to take with me for the night, for I shan’t 
sleep a wink.” 

Hodgins wa^a lady's man, and a poUio 
man, but self-denial was a virtue he had 
not learnt. If I liad been murdered in 
the mountftin|, he would have stiid: “ Bless 
my soul! Poor devil! 1 thought he was 
doing a foolish thing. I am sorry I cannot 
stop for his funeral; I must be back, you 
know, at Gib; rny leave expires! ” 

^ My prepar.itious were soon made. I filled 
my tla'ilv with Amontillado, and ordered some 
biscuits. El Moro, th^^ide, was to knock at 
my door at half-^iast two. Till then—it was 
now six—wbat to do f* 1 read Ford and Don 
Quixote for half an hour ; then got ont* on 
the balcony, and listened to the military 
band performing a dirge in the Alameda 
for some Don Deuothiug; watched the 
ladies with the fluttering fans, the priests! 
and sokliers. Then, as it got darker, I sat on 
my chair and marked the iiouses opposite—, 
so open and transparent—each window a 
little domestic picture. That shop at the 
bottom, with the luminous red curtain before 
the door, is the bai'ber’s; a liltle toy brass 
basin dangles over the threshold. The 
barber is a Madrid man, for 1 can hear him 
lisp his th’s as the JSTorfheru Spaniards do, 
calling it Castilian; much to tiic cnntem|)t 
of Andaluciiuis. That sort of stable-door 
next to it with an iron grating over the top, 
(there being no visible wisdow at all) is the 
entrance to a billiartl-room; for, now that the 
lamps ai'e lit up and down the street of the 
King’s Fountain, 1 can see the luminous 
golden gi een cloth and the ivoiy balk running 
about,ljtnocking their hea<]s togetlicr. There 
is a great hum of voices in the street; but no 
fierce defiant whistling nor rebellious street 
cries, impudent and insidting. That place 
opposite, with the wide open doorway, is the 
diligence oflice, the boards at the door-posts 
are painted red letters on white ground, 
and remuid me of tha diamonds in a pack of' 
card^. Those quiet chatty burgesses seated 
on QWi-s at the door, arc people waiting to 
the Madrid dili^nce at eigM o’clock, 
jphri. of them are El Tato’s quadrille (^ang) 

bull-fighters, going back to Madrid. They 
would be pleasant comjiany, and full of stories 
of glndintor daring, such as stiort-sighted 
Nero would have rejoiced tq see through tlie! 
emerald spy-glass we are told-he used. I 
ring the bell, orderup some preserved peaches 
in syrup, pour out a deep draught of wine' 


and: water, and amuse myself byr listening to 
the new sounds, and determine to save 
up my system fer the next day’s fourteen 
bouts in the saddle, slip nndir the pink 
mosqfliio curtains apd try to sleep; though 
the hour is supernaturally early. Jvrst 
one side then the other; the curtains make 
it clo8<r and hot, and there is a hum 
in the street f but I dure not shut the 
glass windows, for tlwsre is no chimney in the 
room. 1 determine to sleep. I clench my 
eyes, ayid think fixedly of nothing. I try all 
the old trichs, icount till I outrival Cocker, 
Bidder, Babl>age, and De Morgan. I try to 
wear myself <»ut with storing at a vtiil of 
d<arkness. I fancy smoke rising from my 
knees in a blue, wavy column, f know that, 
when 1 get my mind to the focus of a single 
thought, unbrokeiiaud enliro,ti)atone thought 
will be sleep. But all these mental efforts 
rouse me to quite a creative state of wakeful- 
ncHS. Now, at last, I am getting into a fancy 
of sinking on my back through milesof sea, in 
search of t'ne flaw in the Atlantic telegraph, 
when the door bursts open, and Hodgins 
enters. 

" Farewell, old boy ! I admire your pluck. 
You’ll have a delicious ride. They’re putting 
the horses to. Gflbd-bye, God blr.s.s you ; wo 
shall meet again at Philippi.” lie was gone. 
I heard the old diligence ten minutes ^ter, 
roll, toss, and jumble off on its fourteen-hour 
course. 

I fell asleep, and when a sharp hurrying 
knock of El Moi’o woke me, I did as I have 
Vieforc told" you, 

“ Full purse and full stomach never tire,” 
said El Moro, a dry thin old young man, in a 
grey jacket. 

i *■ A merry heart goes all the day,” said I, 

! capping him from the divine Williams. 

1 had taken the greatest possilJe pre¬ 
caution the day before, to get the best horse 
in the. landlord’s stable, knowing that a long 
and even dangei-oua ride lay bcfo.'c me. 1 
had gone into the dark shrine of .lupiter 
Amiuoiiia, all but arm in arm willi the 
negro Imots m the yellow jacket before- 
named, and bad liacl. my pick of tlie row of 
sullen-eyed, Lank steeds that pulled at their 
chains as 1 passed behind (lieir rows of heels. 
I rejected the special lioiuos pointed me out 
by the Boots, aud fixed on a good-natured, 
robust black cob, sound of wind and limb, 
and able, I was sure,from his sinewy flank, to 
beat much fatigue. I chose him in a solemn 
, way; and El Moro, the guide, approved 
likewise. • 

Me quite agreed to it, yet now, when I get 
out of the shadow of thenouses into the clear 
starlight, that seems all in a glow-worm 
flutter and twitter, at the first Chill of dawn, 
will yon believe it? I find myself hoaxed, 
inU> a vile, flea-bitten grey, with a hic¬ 
cupping sfumbJe, that seizes him at re¬ 
gular intervals of four minutes. I am, 
however, afraid of disturbing the temper 
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I of Moro, as I am at his mercy Sifx nearly ladoa vitb grass-uet paoniars of charcoal, is 
I two days; so 1 pocket the insult, and go all that passes us till we get past the first 
hiccupping on. If . 1 hint at Hiccup’s in- poor suburb cotli^es mad out into the broad 
I firmity, stolid El Moro asserts he is muy sea-shore road, whli^ is a foot deep, in thick 
j fuerte (very strong), a horse of fwtitude lava dust. 

! tlAt never tires; then quotes the proverb, Then rises a great whirl of dust in the 
: “He who goes on, gets there,” and, tying his distance, answering to that which clouds from 
I saddle-bags pinchingly tighter, remarks that our eight hoofs, and suddenly * atring of 
I “ fast bind is fast find,” or, as he rhjrmes it, donkeys bear down upon us by tw<» and 
I Quien bien at^ bieu desata. There is some- threes, and iu clumps of eight and ten. Now 
I thing Quixotic in El Moro as he cliuk% onr trouble begins; for they raise a dust so 
I over tlic trottoir erect and lean in his grey thick that the distant ones become quite 
; jacket, his neat shoes wity isisty s'purs in invisible, and it is difficult to avoid them, 

! them, a good apple-twig for a switch, and but for the monotonous cliff^clap, ding-dong- 
j my red and green umbrella, fastened at his bell, that the leader-donkey wears conse- 
j pummel above hiS own cloth jacket, which he queutially round his neck. These are donkeys 
I keeps for the cold mountains, when we sbiill from the' vineyards round Vdlez Malaga, 
i got near the all but perpetual snow patches of bringing the Christmas raisfus of Eoghmd 
the sierra. There is a determined gravity for shipment at Malaga, where the holds of 
: and caution, as of a Hadji or Bedouin guide, dozens of vessels gape and cry for them, that 
I in his air. His black turban cap is tied on tlie ships may depart and be early at the 
ji by a string fastening under his beardless chin. Mincing Lane market. Every donkey carries 
If 1 stop a moment beldnd, he turns to look twelve small, 8<iuare deal boxes ; six on each 
I after me. He is as faithful, dull*a Saiicho as ^ side of his punninrs, which rest on a padded 
; linglish traveller ever had. j pack-saddle. Every donkey has a head-stall 

I' It is very quiet in the streets ; the lamjis; or fillet, or shaving-brash of red, with plaited 
I bum dun like yellow flowois,v)¥th glow-worms oAinmonts or crut>per8 of red and rhubarb 
{' inside them ; the trot and clatter, and dust yellow, that give them an oriental and novel 
of our horses’ ‘hoofs, sound quite startling look. Let the donkey be of a silvery-grey or 
in the hush of the night. The drowsy sen- brown, and scrubby as an old hair port- 
; tinels, in the brown coats, try to look maitleau that li.-is been rubbed into sore 
vigilant and suspicious when they see us. put dies, still there wiis always the piuk 
! We clink along the dusty Alameda witli the shaving-brush ou the forehead, the smart 
faded acacias and deserted scats — pass neck-ti-apping, or the black and yellow 
hundreds of grated windows and closed shops crupper. 

—chink and scuffle alternately past raeiphants’ As for the drivers—^for there were gene- 

houses and over public walks, and come out rally two and a boy to each halMozen 
i at last by the broad quay, to the sea-shore ;; donkeys—they were not all Andalncians, with j 
where the be-pluraed waves, a little white' linen jackets and black round caps; but many 
and angry about the lips, seem complaining, of them were Valedcians and Asi uriaus, wear- 
' and asking where the men aire gone who, all. ing the loose white linen drawers and plaids of 
day, sift maize into heaps, crush raisins into! their province,—wild, elf-haired, hard brown 
{ tubs, and roll melons in and out ol ships ; I men,generally,doubled upaiid riding on side- 
where the little terra-cotta images of )>oys | saddles, their bandaged and sandjjdled-feet 
that, all day, dive and splash off these brown i jogging recklessly to the caterpillar propul- 
; rock-slabs—where the stri(>ed awniuged bo.ats give jog of the favoured donkey. Yon always 
i and the bai'e-footcd fishermen 1 saw their approach indicated by the red 

1 Our pace is not fast, because the horses sparks of their cigarettes, breaking through 
' have got fourteen hours of it before them, the white dust-clouds that wrapped them. As 
1 We amble under tlfe castle whose low to the raisin-boxes, which \yere all stamped 
; lines of wall look much as when Blake and branded, they weresbanded togeliter with 
1 threatened it. Wq look down Troru the grass ropes. The» boys ran by the sides of 
dusty liill that commands the town. Thewliite the donkeys, shou^ng out their names—Pepe, 
colunm of the ligbt-house by the Quarantine or Juau, or Marnquila—for endearment, and 
I harbour, where the deadly yellow flag flies, occiwionally thwacking a truabt beast that 
[ is to the right; reminding me, tliough I can . stayed to uiVffile gluttonously at I’oad-side 
I hardly believe, that it is the p^mo place that patches of Indian corn, or some tliomydook- 
^ spent an hour at this moruiug, down at tbe j ing bush thalkStuuk itseli spitefully out of the 
: jetty-head, watching the blue waves race up black way-side sand. ^ Jt was a sorry meal; 
to kiss and teaze the land ; when the distant burthen tlie ejScure, you must remembeo-, wiur 
kills looked like brown velvet and solid only an ass. Poor creature, he had never 
amethyst, as they were either far or near, read a cookery-book. Every now attd then, 
Then there was that great American ste.uner as the endless troop after troop, with more or 
I there, with one great red port-hole open, as i less speed, scnfll^d and jostled past, I licard a 
* if it had receiv^ p gory stab which would j lusty ballad about a certain Don Antonin or 
j not heal,—^now all mysteay and dimness that 1 El C'ampeador, break out uad qutclceu into a 
j dears, however, every moment. One mule, chorus, nasal but stirring. 
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These were the raisins that will smoke at 
tnaiky a Christmas table at home. I shall 
see them at Mrs. P.’s and Mr. S.'s, and 
fthall little think that those were the old 
' friends I saw driving along in the small 
boxes on the sea-shore of Malaga. 1 now am 
burning hot; tlien I shall be pinched with 
I cold, and amongst a crowd of eager, happy 
faces, shall forget all about Hiccup, my 
' Bosinante, and grave El Moro. 
j Now and then, at a bend of the sea-side 
I road which sloped down to the sea, where a 
stranded Dutch ship still held up one drowu- 
j ing arm out of the water, we wotdd come to a 
atient donkey, standing by an alarmed boy 
neeling oyer a white pile of square briek- 
I shaped boxi's ^hich had fallen to the ground, 

{ owing to some unlucky flaw iu the cord that is 
I usually twisted and knotted a thousand times 
j round, over and under the precious cases 
j that contain the future Cliristmas plnm-pud- 
j dings of England. Woe to little Perez, should 
his stroug-armed father guess the nature oi 
his loitering, if one lid he split, or one box 
leak out its withfred grapes. Now laggard 
> at a wine-stall cantets past -us to join ^le 
caravan of his companions. Now a dozen 
hoys who have leagued together for mischief 
i or talk, or ]>crliaps a halli in some quiet pool 
I under a suii-seorched rock, huddle past iu a 
rough trot, trj’ing to make up for lost time. 
All day, from dark aud dawn to sunset and 
dusk, these strings aud trains of jiack-asses, 
with their smoking, tranqjing, side-saddle 
drivers, pass us by twos, threes, ami dozens 
at a time, for the vintage has begun on the 
low, red earth-hills, and the raisins are drying 
fast on the hot terraces of rock round Velez 
Malaga, at the foot of the sierra, where the 
Moors held out so long 'against the Chris¬ 
tians, 

By road, you must not imagine a sharj), 
defined, level billiard-board Macadam road, 
such asaiiis from Xennington toClaphatn, or 
from Leicester Square to Kensington, with 
tomb-stone records of dejjarted miles, and 
banked terrace side-walks. Oh, no! Tins 
is quite another thing. Even just under the 
castle (^Malaga, from which Blake* thrcatenwl 
to bonmard the. town, if tlie priest who had 
raised the moh against his Bailors was 
not surrendered,—-it was ^jut a lane, ankle- 
deep in bhick dust, rvtted aud stony; 
and now it i.s quite a joke ah we leave the 
broad, flickering blue sea, with the wreck 
ftud the dancing, bat’e-kgged fishermen who, 
knee deep in tumbling surf, are dragging in 
a net, or gathered under a boaVheld up with 
oars, are boiling something in a fiery pot 
Tt is a mere sand tract bordered 'by desert, 
'Wiere iiothiug gi'ows but sea holly and a few 
- abnormal weeiis. The road looks like de- 

is uneven, and 
baked in mounds, running ip places to mere 
sea-beach, loose, grey, and shifting, with here 
^ white cuttle-fisn c,ari«i8e, there a dry star¬ 
fish. There are beautiful glimpses, however. 


of aea, usder rock and round points', and I am 
sorry when we turn abruptly to the left and 
leave a shore which is wild enough for mer¬ 
maid dances or syren’s caroilings. It re¬ 
minded me of the wild coast Don Jaan,.in 
Moline’s play, is thrown upon. ^ 

Now we begin to pass long aveuueshedged 
by hugeF' cacti twelve feet high or more— 
their great, s^ui-tubular, timrny plumes 
flaunting far above my horse’s head—their 
^ttrange guttered leaves jagged like sharks’ 
jaws, apd sometimes the dry staik of their 
dead flower atretchiug up from them as thick 
as a sapling ground ash, aud at the base of 
the circumference of a styong man’s arm. 
Miles of these till 1 know tlieir metallie 
worn spiked fronds, and snapped, jagged 
tumble of growth by heart—oriental and 
uiiix‘al as they are; and then come inter- 
mingling miles of prickly pear, growing like 
prickly flat fish matted together, and at all i; 
strange comers and angles studded with ji 
fruit as large as eggs, ripe aud unripe, >i 
the unripe'green and fleshy, the ripe of a j: 
dull unhealtJjy red—^the food of Spanish j; 
kings and S[)aj;>ish beggars. They are such I 
things os I should use to decorate the country j| 
of an ogre king in a pantomime; for they 
look gigantic, antediluvian, 'and maliciously j' 
eccentrie. For fences they would keep out ij 
an army, their stivlks harden into knotty ' 
siuhs. gnarled and lough as iorest wood. I ,1 
amuse .myself w.antonly as 1 ))ace along on 
Hiccup, piercing the fleshy arms of the aloes ;,1 
with lunges of my riding switch, with slicing ■. 
off tlie fruit or severing them, so that they ti 
hliow tlicir seeds like a laughing man’s teeth. 

Or 1 slash at the quilled leaves till I beat , 
them iuto a green pash, and can draw out ' 
the white moist threads which the Spaniards j 
use for so many purposes of ornament; for | 
they are almost as serviceable as the cotton 
which I saw growing near Seville. 

Tliis amusement I obtained chiefly when 
land El Moro drcw'biddlo at some small 
farm, where a nigged gipsy sort of woman I 
would he driving a donkey that, fastened to i 
a yoke, kept plodding lazily round in a circle 
turning the noria (thp anaoura of the Moors) 
or large water-wheel, which, covered at inter¬ 
vals with red water-jara, kept dipping them 
into the well, and discharging their contents 
into the garden reservoir. 

Wliy did we stop when it was getting .so 
burning and fiery hot? To buy a draught 
of -water /rttm a green pipkin, aud to give I 
nur horses etioh. a precious halfpennyworth j 
of water out of the roadside tauk. How j 
we turned up our elltows, and how the I 
hoiks' sucked * and panted aud drained ! { 
Even the mill-wheel donkey made the event 
of our halt a pretext for stopping, and was 
only roused by a shout and a clattering 
ignoble wallop that sent Mm mr, twitching 
his oars and swinging his- repe of al tail de- "i 
precatingly. At every hut we pass there are I 
calabashes tied up for the jmssiug traveller I 
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vho wishes to buy water, and generally a those invisible insects bid among the aloes, 
rude stall with.a dirty red decanter of wine You are alone; there are no bii'ds singing; 
and some greasy tumblers to attract the it must be to you they call. What do they 
muleteers. But We want to get tc^ Velez sayl Wliat do they want 1 They are in the 
Malaga before noon ; and push on. Some- treeB,too,andtenfeethigbamongtaered-gi'een 


melon with a green slashed sample sliced out whirring unison and at once, with a metallic 
of its cireumference. pnlse as if the heat had become vocal. The 

Hotter! hotter! What will it come, to b sound is as of a factory at work, deafening 
Shall we not be shrivelled or turned to and shrill We have left the mules laden 
statuettes 7 More dohkeyV tfumpe^ing to with planks and raisin-boxes, the crumbling 
each other, and winding down from the Carthapnian seaside towers, water-mills, 
distant rock angles, by the red cmmbly earth- creaking, straining, and splashing, wine-stalls 
hill, green with fines, where the vintage is with resting muleteers, clifls, desert comraons 
beginning, and whore the white-walled and sloping vineyards. We lai^e oxen— 
hacienda, fbnced in with orange-trees, stands patient, waddling beasts—dragging at a snail's 
like a beacon to this winding road, where we pace, high matted carts, "We left savage 
only begin to ascend by a viaduct that winter looking fishermen staggering fifteen miles 
torrents roll under, and under the C.irtha- to market witli yoked panniers of Klittering 
ginian martello-tower on the cliff, now left fish ui>on their sturdy, sunburnt neclcs. More 
for the hawk and limrd to settle their dry, dusty bed.^ of winter streams, more 
differences in. • herdsmen gnawing melons, more fishermen 

“Did Uanhibal build tlmt?” I ask El mending nets under tents; and we reach, 
Moro. amid a pressing fury»of ^[rowing heat, the 

“It’s only an obhcastle,” rei^ea my uuanti- plkce of our nooii-day siesta—thanking God 
quarian guide, loading with brown dust- for breakfast after our eight hours’ ride, 
tobacco the white paper tube of his fourth I will not relate how the toadying, smiling 
oig.arette. I hmdlord of the posada at Velez Mmoga kep^ 

Now the scene of my Spanlsli panorama'all the time 1 ate squares of the red saddle he 
changes ; for I leave the undulating red i called pork, fanning me to keep the flies off 
hills and their procession of stubby vines my aiigust face, or how he divested me of 
and trend away to the left through a low the rich thick coating of white road-dust 
lane shaded (a blessing on that word!) by except where the water of streams we bad 
hedges, or rather groves, of immense green splashed in and forded had turned it to wet 
ru3lie8,with stelks like wild cane, and wil- mud. They had no butter; for the Spaniards 
lowy leaves always on the stir. They are get all they use salt, stale, and smelling, from 
twice my height, and I slash at them as if I Holland ; no cheese, because the Spaniards 
was oharging a plmlanx of Mussulmcn; for do not care for cheese; so, at last, weary, 
Don Quixote is in my mind, and I am in the vexed, and burnt up with the glare of the last 
old region of the water-loving Moor. few hours’ ride, I threw myself down on the 

Now the rich farms of the Sultan Boabdil landlord’s bed over the stables, and went to 
are before me, .and I amble post broad, hedge- sleep till the horses had fed and rested, 
less fields, where the sweet green melons— 1 did not stop long at the birthplace of 

globes of liquid honey to the taste—lie the great enemy of Wellington, chiefly re¬ 
weltering about, surrounded by a dry en- nowued as having lost mor,p than a hundred 
tanglement and cordage of withered branch battles. I had seen the Atalaya towers, and 
and tendril. There are fields of sugar-cane, seen tho sjMrea and Moorish fortress of the 
too, green and pleasaift to the eye, already old Roman station. I had tasted the famous 
high as ripe wheat, though not to be bled and sugar-canp honey; I haij seen the sugar-canes 
cut till spring ; low-jiyiijg batateras; or sweet from which sprang^ll those of South America, 
potatoes, with fantastic shaped jagged loaves; and had heard the legend of Sebastian Pelao, 
tracts of indigo, and enclosures of white who sacrificed hiiffself to save Ferdinand the 
toweling maize. There is pepper, too, and Catholic from a Moor’s javelim I had now 
there are orange tomatoes ana«orchards.of to mount the barren,Tejada mountains, oa 
pomegranates; and everywhere through this whose tops nothijig but the wild rosemary 
Eden rippling canals of runping water—the" and a few a|'omatic shrubs grow. I have 
sweetest music to the ear. in a climate all but to reach to-night Alharaa, the Roman and 
tropical. Here, too, are hedges of my bid Moflrish pity ‘of hot gjirings, the unclean 
friend the prickly pear, rough as lions’ mountain Cheltenham of Spain, only acces- 
tongues or flattened crusted hedgehogs; aud, sible by muleteers. 

everywhere,among the dusty evei^reeu trees El Mortf gives the word below my window 
and blossoms I hear the droning hum of the to boot and saddle. I, torpid and drowsy, 
cicala; bow like, a faiir spinning-wheel, now stagger up gud Inonnt on the bad eminence 
metallically sharp *aud gustily ^restless and of Hiccup, who now seems more than usually 
monotonous. It singulariy affects tlie excited stiff and lazy. We trot slowly in the face of a 
mind docs the chink and singing clatter of raging sun you dare not look at, past the 
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trim Alameda, with its avenue of young 
dry trees, aud ita benchee on which a few 
loafers are sleeping. We get out into iaues 
and gardens, openiog to the level dusty 
plains, lined with water-courses tliat are 
mmted by the grey dust and stony detritus 
from the Tejao^a mountains.. There is no 
road now at all, only a padded-out track 
in the dust, such as leads you across the 
black lava dust round Vesuvius. 

We ford shallow purling streams, and work 
round a river in which muleteer boys are 
bathing with intense delight. Wc pass'dnsly, 
bloodless olive-trees of great age, that remind 
me of Palestine, and cross brooks which are 
fringed by jjlurple oleanders. Now a stony 
dusty climb, as round the base of Snowdon ; 
till we make a certain windmill, at the mouth 
of a gorge that has been two hours tauta- 
lisingly in sight. More dusty rock and barren 
mule-track, bedropiied here aud there with 
■ gnawed melon-rinds, and we (ioiue suddenly 
upon a green valley of orange-trees, hidden in 
a scooped out bow|[nf the mountains, beautiful 
as a glimpse of the enchanted gardens that 
lured Th^aba into sudden rapture in thei 
Desert, and bright as the Happy Vsdley of| 
Basselas. How glossy green and burnished | 
the round serrated leaves are; how close-j 
grained aud seamed the light brown tranks ;' 
why, in spring, when the white-iilossom is out, | 
this valley must have the perfume of Pai-adise,: 
and the scent as of the wings of encamping 
angels, floated hither on eastward clouds. To 
guard it as with drawn swords wreathed 
with green, stand the dark cypresses, those 
patient, watchiul trees of one iixed idea of 
stuck-upeduesB and gloomy hypochondria,. 
I look ibr the omega-shapd palm, but it is 
not there; yet there is the fau-leavod 
tamarisk, and the Egyptian lupin, in thei 
gardens, and children picking the tunas, with j 
clothes’-peg hooks fastened to long spear-j 
bandies. As for the orange-trees, their fruit j 
is still in light green glossy globes, aud is not i 
yet turned to tlie redder gold of perfect! 
ripeness. Shall 1 know ye again in Garcia’s: 
wmdow in Cheapsido J I trow not. 

It is ill very well to talk of Paradise, but 
I know, on the inouataius, where you catch 
your first purple glimpte of the Siei-ra 
Nevada, I shall pass rows /)f murder-crosses, 
with “ Pray for the soul of Sancho Pauza,” 
killed here, ihich a date, and so on. So 1 
will push on, while it may be called to-day, 
up these wliite burnt mountains, to thei 
llyron’s Ay de mi Alhama, or, it may be, 
Ay de mi for the frieijd of Hodgins, oMhe 
Mounted Bombardiers. ’ * • • * 

K .Now, hotter and hotter—^with my red and 
W#«en umbrella up {when I don’t use it to 
./.whack Hiccup), and El Moro, whom the heat 
makes sullen and silent, wif.h his handker¬ 
chief streaming down the buck of itis neck— 
we enter a mountain village, up green and 
water-stdashed sloping lanes. Eveiy where a 
hot seemed steam of drying raisins rises in 


the fiery golden aii-. From every white¬ 
washed house you hear the smith’s hammer 
pound and tinkle, as he coopers-up Malaga 
raisin £isks. Under every open shed, thatehed 
with diy reeds, you see busy carpent^’^s 
planing and shaping those little raisin boxes 
that aoofn the Christmas windows of London 
grocers. Dowm'the rocks come more mules, 
mdeu with boxes. We have scarcely room to 
«ass them, especially when a watei'-oourse 
Wls aivd bubbles on the right hand side of 
the rooky pathway. The dark-eyed village 
gii-ls are beating clothes clean in the rivulet 
below us. Under the she(^ are old women, 
sorting diy yellow maize husks, to stuff mat¬ 
tresses with; and others are plaiting the 
grass cordage that is used in tying the boxes 
on the mules and donkeys. 

The heat has become glaring and in¬ 
tolerable, as we toil round and round the 
upward path, sometimes in solid grooves of 
rock, only just wide enough for the horses’ 
hoofs ; somhtiines over broad, slippery table 
slabs of rock, over which Hiccup, who drives 
me to the us^ of violent interjections in 
English—perhaps the reason he takes no 
notice of them—drawls, struggles, and strains 
with difficulty. I feel like Hi^ar in the 
desert, struck through and through with 
suu-aiTows, my eyes dazzled, my limbs red- 
hot, mjr lungs on fiiro. We stop nearly every 
ten minutes or less, at the wayside chozas 
(huts), where a jar, tied to the post, indicates 
water is sold, aud before the landlady can 
shuffle' out, seize it, aud tip over a good 
pint. It lells down my tliroat nectar, liquid 
manna, sweeter than the wine which I keep 
for medicinal fiery sips at certain turns of 
the ro.ad where the scenery demands some 
vinous backing up. We baud the crone the 
usual cuatros, and ride on, cheerful, trika- 
tive, and rejoicing. It is no use; five 
minutes more of dumber and circus feats 
over that perpendicular, hot, white rock, and 
again the roof of my mouth is like a dried 
potsherd, my saliva is gone, I pant and pine 
and moan for water. So we go on, circUng, 
climbing, and scraml^ling over loose stones, 
through hot dust that we seem to breathe. 
In vain I loosen shirt and waistcoat; the 
sunlight comes down like raining fire, and 
drains stamina, pluck, vigour, hope, energy, 
ardour, ;ind almost life. 

At last, after miles of these burning moun¬ 
tains, by degrees, as we leave man and man’s 
home, and rise higher and higher, through 
defiles where the mailed Moors mnat have 
poyred down often to succour Alhama, or 
threatSu the Vdoz valleys, the sun seems to 
get a little soothed and softened. We get up 
to higher tracts, cloven with water-courses, 
as by earthquake fissures. There are distant 
mountait^, brown and stony; nothing grows 
but broom, the dry discs of half-wthered 
thistles aod*Bweet-8melliim bright evergreen 
rosemary, some of which I pick for remem¬ 
brance.' The ghosts of the night bear <iown 
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ill purple cloudy phalanx, tlirough brsaka’of 
the anew mountains, just ns 1 come to the 
murdcr-crojwes, where long ago old rorulettaa 
were wrought out, and good blood shied by 
bad men. 

% get in that state of fire and romance, that 
I should not be startled by meeting ,the Cid, 
of a giant size, and lapped ip gold armour, 
mounted on his black charger with tlie white 
star on its forehead, riding down to see if his 
portmanteau has come from Gibraltar by the* 
Peninsular and Oriental steamer. •! half 
expect to see old Boabdil *wi^ng his eyes 
witli a Crystal Palace Exhibitiop handkeiv 
chief, and wending to exile as a waiter at the 
Promedaiy Tavern, in the Moor’s Street, at 
Algiers. But I do really meet nothing but 
some more mules, the drivers of whith pro¬ 
nounce the usual grave salutation, “Vaya 
con Dios.” 

It w.'ts late wh'en we got to Alhama, which 
we approached by a roa'l that traversed 
dreadful ravines, and which conijjelled me to 
dismount from Hiccup, and lead that fitful 
beast, now more stamnierixig and intermittent 
in pace than ever. In thoi^darkness, the 
yawning gulfs at tlie side of the road looked 
abysses of purgatory, and we both gave a 
hearty and involuntaiy exclamation of satis¬ 
faction when the twinkling lights of Alhama 
broke upon us from what seemed the bottom 
of a well, down which we seemed doomed to 
ever wind and wind, jaded and forloiu, from 
dusk to midnight. More atony and tumbly 
the road became, more rutted, and unsafe, 
and moss-trooperish; but at last weVound 
round all the screw, and crawled into Alhama, 
sore not of foot, but wearied to the bone. 

1 soon secured a room away from the sort 
of stable court-yard and blacksmith’s kitchen, 
which was crowded with muleteers; ordered 
a charcoal fire to lie irritated and put on its 
mettle; and, seeing the horses first both put 
to their niggard but wholesome meal of 
chopped sti-aw, which is the horse-diet of 
Spain, stumbled up tl»e brick stairs to my 
^droom,—a white-washed enclosui-e, with 
no bed^aud no furniture but a chair and a 
rickety table. It was* a caiavanserai room, 
and that is all. 

A grinning Maritoriies soon put this to 
rights, rattled in a* trestle-bed, shook it io 
place, put on clean sheets and a motley 
conutcrjiane; brought a great pitcher of 
water, which I kept for five m^utea at my 
mouth, and only dropped at last from bx- 
hauatiou ; she fetchedf clean tbwels ; shaking 
nearly everything that she cduld shake in my 
face, and calling out, “Miy limpio,”—.my 
own words, tolled out so often, and at so many 
Spanish inns. Then eggs, bacon, a bottle of 
wme, thick and strong, some fi ait, and some 
fat chocolate, that ran over th.e cup in a 
brown p<*iste; that was my supper. Didn’t 
I sleep afterwards, till daybreak and past! 
when we started again for the mountains. 

Of my next day^ ride Twill not sa^ much. 


After more thirsty walMngs, more ser.am-* 
blings over barren mountains, more windings 
round wbity-brown cliffs, auu more fordings 
of half-drained streams, we got to El Ultimo 
Sospiro (the Last Sigh), or the moantain 
whore Boahdil the exiled king is said to 
liave turned back to take bis ](^t look at his 
native city,,which he had not defended like 
a man, and yet wept for like a woman. 

Grenada, Grenada lay before us, tra wo 
rode down into the greon and still fruitful 
Veg.a, that spread far and wide below. 

SAVING LITTLE; WAGING MUCH. 

PisoPUB shook their heads at t^je marriage. 
He was too old, too grave (some said austere: 
others sullen) and she was too young and too 
inexperienced to understand herself. It was 
a pity, they said, that the father allowed it; • 
but, he was such a careless, indifferent, good- 
for-nothing fellow, that he wa? neither guide 
nor fattier to her, and did not trouble him¬ 
self as to what became of her. Tliorefore, 
some among the frienc^p took the other side, 
ami thought anything good which should 
rescue her from an uncongenial home, and 
give her that protection and respectability, 
which she scarcely received from her father, 
with his dyed hair and padded coats : ont all 
day and up all night: filling his hpuse with 
strange men of xpiestionable nabits and asso¬ 
ciations. The Ayes had it, and the marriage 
prejiarations went on. Pretty Annie Fai*ro 
indulged in her quiet dreams of peace and 
home, and drew out for herself the plan of her 
hopsekeeping, which was to be so wonderfully 
perfect and complete; and pictured the delight 
that she should find in the order and regu¬ 
larity of her married life, and was contented, 
satisfied, and quite resolved. 

Percy Clarke himself, though he was grave 
and somewhat stem to those with whom he , 
had no special connection, had been a devoted 
son to that unloveable old mother of his; 
and was not that a guarantee fur Annie ? 
Then, how calm and uniform he was in 
his manners to her; and this was much to 
a timid ^Sserved nature, such as Annie’s; 
whose nerves had been jarred by her father’s 
noisy life'and dissolute imperative ways, and 
to whom that whirlwind of passionate, de¬ 
monstrative, iiipatiiable love, which novelists 
and youth delight in, won^d have been 
simple destruction. Annie reasrmed delibe- 
lately about her marriage, and did not think 
it a bad thing on the whole. Although she 
was only tvfenty and lie eight^and-tbiirty, 
and though Jber rich brown hair litmg 
bright anS thick and warm over her , young 
face, and his wandered spare and grey down 
his sallow sbrniiken face. She was not 
romantically in love with him; she knew 
that; but ah9 respected him. He was 
quiet, reguftr, and uuexacting. Above all he 
was a relief and a release. It was not a 
I'nture to turn from without some special 
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caase, wretched as she woa in that almost 
disgraceful home of hers; and a young girl, 
anbap(>y at home, can find many good rea¬ 
sons why her lover is just the man she 
would have chosen, had she had the privilege 
of choice. 

They married : and a week after the mar¬ 
riage he took her to his house in Blpomsbury, 
and Ajonio’s real life began. 

Percy was the junior partner in a lawyer’s 
office; with a respectable income and of a 
respectable position. Indeed, no other word 
was so well suited to him as this most com¬ 
prehensive term;*for he was in all things 
eminently and thoronghly respectable. Me¬ 
diocre, too; which English middle-class re¬ 
spectability ihipjies. Of iair aver.age intellect; 
of fair average social standing, of middle 
height; bv no means bad looking (bat by no 
ifueuus handsome); of just sucii fortune os pro¬ 
fessional men have when they arc comfortably 
ofii'; without an expensive habit, an unusual 
taste or a wild idea,—he was the very type of 
the ordinary middle-class Englishman; loved 
by none, hated by none, but respected by 
all. He performed thd customary duties pf 
life with regularity and without eathusLasm. 
He went to church punctually once every 
Sunday, in fine weather. He was a silent 
man at all times; rai'ely heard to express 
an opinion even on a leading article or the 
foreign intelligence: parliamentary commit¬ 
tees sat uncriticised by him; he read the 
debates without advocacy, 'and he did not 
censure the conduct of the Generals abroad 
in active service. Yet no one said his silence 
arose from stupidity. On the contrary, hb 
friends believed him to be a deep and thought¬ 
ful man ; and that he conld, if he would, say 
much on all matters. His’behaviour to his 
young wife was in harmony with the rest of 
him. He was never harsh to her, never ill- 
humoured; but never tender or caressing; 
not even during that first week spent at a 
Devonshire watering-place, when he had lain 
silent on the sands Ml the summer day, with 
his hat over his eyes and his arms crossed 
behind his head, while Annie worked beside 
him, an(^ strangers thought him • dreamily 
and luxuriously happy. What a lucky lellow 
to have the dear littlerwoman iu that round 
hat for a wife, and how madly in love with 
her he must be 1 But, rafter tiiat brief 
and shadowy honeymoon, when he brought 
her home, and‘^recommenced his daily work 
at the office as if nothing had happened, he 
might have been married many years for all 
the lover-like attentions or tenderness he 
bestowed on her. Annie hiid never been 
a^ustemed to attention or tenderness, 'so 
miss them from her married life, 
~ ' was quite as happy and contented 

she expected to m. She had her 
bouae to manage, her servants to initiate 
ipto those mysterious secrets called “ways;" 
her weekly bills to make up and ponder for 
hoan wheiTO tlutt mistake of twopence farthing 


couW be ; she had her needlework to do, her 
collars to embroider,her pooket-handkei'chiefe 
to hem, and his shirt buttons and woollen 
socks t^ superintend ; so that she got through 
her days in all gentle tranquillity; never iSe 
and never hurried—a smooth life ruuuiug O). 
its even coarse, in which there was nothing 
to distress, to enrapture, or to excite. 

Percy Clarke ihipressed but one thing on 
his wife—the need of strict economy. In 
tbken whereof he made her a very meagre 
allowance for tht^house. Yet Amno contrived 
that it should* be sufficient, in the wonder¬ 
ful way in \fhioh clever housekeepers can 
save unseen expenses without curtailing the 
public comforts of the family. She studied 
all the best economies, and devised private 
and peculiar savings of her own, and thus was 
enabled to make an appearance of luxury 
and domestic refinement decidedly beyond 
her allowance. 

“1 hope you are not getting into debt, 
Annie," Percy would sometimes say, if she 
had provided a dinner more showy than ordi¬ 
nary; though she always contrived to have 
one special delivacy at the least on the table. 

“No, Percy, you ma^ see my books,” 
Annie would answer with ,a little quiet 
triumph : if it were allowance-day, pcrhafis 
adding: “ I have made it do exactly this 
week, and have just fourpence over." 

“Very well. I do not want dctiiils ; only 
do not oxceed, that is all.” And Annie did 
not. 

Old Mrs, Clarke, the mother, lived in a 
small house at the upper end of Islington. 
She was an invalid ; and not softened by her 
age or iufii-mities. She was as hai d as her son, 
and not so even-tempered; a good deal more 
exticlingjand actively selfish: for Percy’s faults 
were but negative at the worst. Mrs. Clarke 
was accustomed to say, that “ she bad never 
taken to that Ann Farre.” She thought her too 
^ouug, and did not believe in her housekeep¬ 
ing : for Mrs. Clarke was of the old school, 
and believed in nothing that did not include 
constant supervision and active doing among 
the servants by the. mistress. She was one 
of those, too, who locked up everything, and 
would have thought it infinite negligence 
if a mistreffl gave hervaervant the key of the 
tea-caddy, or suffered herdn the store-ciosct 
nhwatched. She it was who continually im¬ 
pressed on Percy her conviction of waste and 
unthrift in his house; pointing to Annie’s 
little table elegancies, which the young wife 
had obtained by*the most canning devices of 
hidden savings, as evidencing oxtravamuice 
and.needless expenditure. But, as Percy 
knew that he allowed a very moderate sum, 
he was not incited to active participation in 
his motiier’s views. Nevertheless, her per¬ 
petual reourreuce to the subject did not tend 
to make his' money-dealings with his wife 
more liberal. . • 

One day, Percy came.home half an hour 
later than usual: he who was so methodical 
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and pnnctua]. He was paler than Ailhie 
had ever befoi-e seen him, aa if internally 
agitated; dining in more than hia customary 
silence; replying only by monosyllables to 
aU that Annie said, or replying at all, if 
bjr words were not put in the form of a 
direct question. In the evening, w^le they 
Sat together in the drawing-room, suddenly 
he looked up from his pamphlet on the 
Com Laws, and said :— ^ 

"Annie, my mother has lost her fortune* 
It is not uec^ssaiy to enter cnto the business 
details of the matter: bdsicT^, you could 
' not understand tliem, if I did. It is enough 
to tell you thait she comes to-morrow to 
live with us. Let the best bed-room be given 
up to her; and I trust 1 need not impress 
on you the necessity of dutiful and aifec- 
tionate attention.” 

Annie’s heart sank. She felt that all 
her quiet happiness in her home' was at 
an cud. But she had too high notions of 
wifely duty to utter a word of Qrotest. She 
merely drooped her eyes over her work, and 
said, “ Very well, Percy,” in her usual calm, 
undemonstrative manner. N«thing more was 
said ; and no one knew that, while she sat 
hemming that, precious little robe, tears 
were silently falling within the shadow of 
her curls, steeping the muslin held in her 
trembling hand. 

Mrs. Clai'ke was a difficult person to deal 
with in a house. Her times and •tempers 
were contrary to those of most people ; and 
she had no idea of yielding. Annie’s quiet 
petinacity irritated her beyond measifrc. 

“ God bless the girl! ” she used to say, 
blazing up in her fierce, passionate way, 
“has she no blood in her veins at all, that 
she cjin never be angry, ox", speak above her 
breath 1" 

But, harsh critic and undisguised con¬ 
temner as she was, she did not intend to be 
cruel. She was only mean and sour-tem- 
pered. The day after she came, she spoke to 
hSr son about his house-hills: asked how much 
he allowed a-week, what average he made for 
each, and what sum he appropriated for that 
future day which, in aome people’s imagimx- 
tions, is always x'ainiug furiously. Percy, 
over whom his mother exerted, a great, 
but unacknowledged infineuco, detailed his 
arrangements and position without reserve ; 
adding up, for her edification, how much 
each person in his household was supposed 
to coat. 

“ So much as that ? Well! I must say 
you are a generous husbaud,* boy! I am sure 
your wife nas no right to complain!, When I 
I was with your dear father, 1 had not half 
that sum.” 

“ Is it much, mother 1 I thought it 
moderate. I do not think we could manage 
ou less.^’ 

“ If not actdalfy on less, then it ought to 
include me as well,” said the old lady, tertly. 

Percy was silent; giving only^a little 


inquiring hem, as he aat puckering his lips 
contemplatively.' 

“I hope you were not thinking of any 
addition on my account. It is bad enough 
to be laiiuod, and forced to come to you 
for a home at all: old people are beet by 
themselves; but it would be intolerable if 1 
were any extra burden to you.” 

“ I was thinking of allowing six or seven 
shillings arweek extra,” said Percy, hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“ Nonsense, child ! your wife must learn 
economy: she knows little viough of it now. 
I tell yon—and surely I ought to know; I, 
who have kept house these forty years and 
more — you allow quite enough<for ns all; 
and it will be useful to lierio learn how to 
make the best of everything.” » 

“But she is not very extravag.ant now, 
mothei% Is she 1" 

“ Quite extravagant—quite! At all events, 
take my advice, and make, the trial If 
she cannot make it do, she will tell yon, 
and then you can alter your arrangements. 
Take my advice, Percy; you are soon to be 
a. father, and all that, and yon ought to bo 
doubly careful, consideriug what expenses 
are before you.” 

“Very well, mother, I will. I can but 
make the trial, al you say; and, if Annie is 
hard pressed and tells me, I will enlarge the 
allowance.” 

“ Yea, yes, that’s all vei'y well, as between 
you and me : but don’t tell Ann.” 

“I am a lawyer, mother,” said Percy, 
with a grim smile, “ and can keep my oxru 
counsel.” 

So the law was p.aBsed in this domestic 
Star-chamber, that Annie was to learn ex¬ 
perimental improvement in the art and 
science of housekeeping: a law which never 
would have been passed at all but for Annie’s 
private and peculiar economics, and her care¬ 
ful couccalmeut of painful details. Percy was 
inclined to be mean and stingy, certainly, hut 
he was not revoltingly so; and, to do him 
justice, he would not have imposed a task that 
he knew, was too hard to be acooinplishud. 
He was ifot sorry to lay even a heavy strain 
upon her, just for experiment’s sake; but he 
would nbt have doue*moi’e, willingly. So 
that poor Annie’s very care it was which 
now cauded JicF discomfiture; her very 
economy had created distrust (f her manage-* 
ment. 

At the end of the first week the yoxing wife 
was behind in her accounts. There was 
brandy for the old lady, and not a little of it; 
and there wese. her early dinuerg apd her hot 
suppers f eggs and teacakes for W break¬ 
fast ; specid tea-making; bedroom-fire and 
the extra candles. The housekeeping-books 
showed frightful figures—increased by a full 
share and a-b^f. But Annie was not dis¬ 
turbed ; bfit renerved the revelation of those 
multituchnoas figures, as a simple fact with 
which hei^ husband had to he made acquainted. 
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Wh€tti pay-dfty came site toldPeney iwietly, 
that sh« was 80 much short .tiiat wesK. "t 
owmot help it; but, iu such a small family 
w ours, one person in addition makes a 
smt difler^ce. Our own expenses have 
b^n just the same as usual; so that 1 
find year mother’s cost exactly equals my 
deficiency.” 

“You must provide for that out of the 
allowance,” said Percy, with hardness. 

“ Out of the allowance, Percy 1 ” 

“ Yes. I am not able to aflbrd you more ; 
and, by some me^ or other, you must make 
what you have do.” 

“ Very well, Per^; I will try,” said Annie, 
meekly. ^ ^ 

“Trying will <be<rf no good if it is not done, 
Annie.” Percy spoke positively, as if on the 
brink of displeasure. 

“ I will do my very best,” she repeated. 

“But for this past week, Percy, v/hen I 
did not know youi- arrangement, and so 
made no provision—” She turned such a 
pretty, pleading face to him that he said : 

“I will pay you for this .ones—only 
for this once, mind*; not again under 
any ordinary circumstances”—emphasising 
tlie ordinary. “ Remember what I saj', 
Annie. You know I never speak without a 
meaning. What was it y6u mentioned you 
wanted in addition 1 ” 

“So much,” said Annie, naming a large 
sum; very large comparatively with the 
whole. “ 1 have had a gi-eat many things to 
lay in.” 

“ Here, -then, is the money,” said Percy, 
slowly counting it out, coin by coin. “Now do 
not let me hear the subject repeated. You 
know what you have to and you must 
do it.” 

Annie thought Icmg and hard all that day. 
In what could she retrench ? Of course Percy 
was right; husbands always are right iu tho 
eyes of girlish wives not married a year.. He 
was right, and must be obeyed, of course ; but 
how ? She would leave off sugar and profess 
a sadden distaste for pastry; give up all beer 
and wine—of which she had but little as it 
was—Undput herself on lenten fare generally. 
But, as yet, her proposed retrenchmeuts did 
not go oeyond a fev^personal sacrifices, and 
^e mlt tlrnt something mbre must be done. 
At last it came to her like<-a bright inspira¬ 
tion—she would dispense with the extra 
service she had been accustomed to pay for. 
The washing was doOh at home; and the 
young wife monod,/and starched, and stood 
and stooped, and worked herself*to the verge 
of hyst^ics and fiiiutiug fits ;.ell in the njodt 
pgrfg^l^ood' faith that such a life was the 
condition of a good housekeeper, and 
she was only doing her ordinary duty. 
jfNo one knew how much she did, wit the 
servants. If old Mrs. Clarke knew it, she 
it to herself and thongSt flf only a« it 
would be. Percy did not see, and never asked, 
what his wife did hi the house <xr out of it. 


He<«ra8 the fm'ost loose-handed hnsband pos¬ 
sible with the marriage-reins with regard 
to evetytlniig except money.; and his wife, 
had sh^ been so minded, might have enjoyed 
any amount of questlonal^e indepei^denw. 
This Bon-iiiterference was wliat Annie ha.1 
always liked in him, and what she speeially 
valued uo'w in the pride of her secret house¬ 
hold herdsm ; ,wd, for the next two weeks, 
she was profoundly happy to find that she bad 
lucceeded in her obedience, and that her 
expenses vi^re within the mark; Gratified, in 
fact, that sbd cbuld buy luxuries for her 
;>ecvi8h moth*er-in-law, aud secure her hus¬ 
band’s comfort and ajmrobatiou by the toil 
and labour of hsr own hands. For that was 
the English of the thing, said the superiorly 
educated servant. 

This could not go on for long. At the 
proper time Annie's release from household 
toil came in the form of a beautiful boy, 
which seemed to her an angel come to lie on 
her heart, ^l^is was .dnnie’s happiest time of 
life. She had never known a real emotion 
before; never felt a real love. Her father 
she hud feared,- and shrunk from ; her hus¬ 
band she respected and obeyed; but her 
child—what a golden word of hope and love 
that was!—what a treijaury of divinest joy 
the waxen touches and warm soft lips of 
that little life unlocked! She would have 
been contented to pass through years 
of pain»and sorrow for this gracious time ; 
aud she felt she could now lace any grief 
with that precious nestling at her heart, 
to reward her by its love and cheer her 
by its progress and well-being. Pretty 
slie had always been; but now she was 
beautiful; so beautiful that the old nurse 
shook her head, and said she did not like the 
glory of her young lady’s looks; and then 
she maundered off into iialf-a-dozen fatal 
experiences, which made the servant girls 
cry; whereat the old dame was eatisfied, so 
went sighing and shaking her head up¬ 
stairs. 

Mrs. Clarke was impatient of Annie’s 
illness. She missed her in the household; 
she found that the aervants were neither so 
neat nor so thoughtful as Ann, as she used 
to coll her spitefuUy, eschewing the Annie as 
too coaxing and refined 4 'and she could not 
bear that any one about her should need more 
care than herself. She had been so long 
accustomed to be the first consideration; so 
long accustoihed, too, to the moral coddling of 
hivalidship, that she did not yield the nght of 
superior care and sympathy to any one. Mrs. 
Ghu-ke’s infirmities and sundry diseases were 
her social stock ifi trade. They were her clairas 
to regard and attention, as some people’s 
riches, or as a pretty woman’s beauties. She 
was for ever urging upon Annie the whole- 
I someness of early exertion and the infinite 
evil of giving Way. So that Annie “ put her¬ 
self forwai r too SOQS^” said the old nurse de¬ 
spairingly, aud was stirring about the house at 
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a time when other ladies would have been Clarke was imposBible. What could she 
cosily wrapped in white-frilled drefsiug ^ive up further m herself 1 She had not, as 
gowns and lying on bed-room sofas. zt was, one of the ordinaiy physical helps to 

Percy noticed nothing. When, a fortnight a yotuig mother, and, if she reduced her 
after that new life had come amoqg them, regimen to within straiter limits than at 
Annie appeared at the dinnei^table just the present, she must be content with plain 
ume as ever—only p-aler and more languid, t)read and water. What should she do 1 
but infinitely lovelier—his sole remark was While in her own room, kneeling by her 
—slinking hands with her. and kissing her baby’s pretty little cot, and longing for him 
forehead — “It scarcely seems a fortnight, i to awake, slie suddenly remembered that she 
Annie, since you were here : but my moth^ had a handsome old-fashioned pearl neck- 
says it is so.” Yet his manner bad an inde-! lace, of her dear mother’s. She never wore 
scribahle shade of softness^quite unnsual to it; it was of no use to her. She would sell 
him ; and Annie forgave the ^Idness of his' it; and thus be saved from further anxiety 
spoken welcome. and unhappiness. It might be a pain; 

But Percy was not soft either in speech or but it was only a pain of sentiment at the 
in manner; and, after to-day, he gradually worst; while, to vex her hSsband, and 
relapsed into his old silence and indifference, perhaps lose his confidence, i^ould be a crime. 
Annie re-assumed her household duties; and, That very day she paid up all her back 
in another week all things were exactly the bills, and started fab: again, wiUi a balance 
same as before. The old nurse even leaving, in hand. 

called away earlier than was expected, owing I But this must not happen again. She 
to an error in dates elsewhere. And then must work, as she did before; for she was 
Annie had her treasure in hcr« sole charge, strong now, and must bear her part with 
with no one to whom she could trust him the rest. And she did work as before, im- 
with confidence; therefore, without assistance prevising all sosts of |K)rihble"cra<lles for her 
or relief. She had no nuwemaid, and her | iterliug, so that he should be watched over the 
two servants were not oleVer about babies. | while she was busy, as zealously as if she had 
She was surprised to find how that one little' nothing else to do than care for him and 
creature absorbed her time, and how scant! guard him. She worked till her limbs 
was the leisure left for the busy house duties' aciied, and her head was dull, and her 
she had undertaken before his birth. Yet the ’ he<irt depressed. She worked till she w.aa 
inexorable law had to be fulfilled, however; faint and giddy, and overwrought. But 
unable she was to fulfil it. * no one saw it. She looked always neat and 

When tboae terrible house-books had been glossy for dinner; and Percy «Ud not scru- 
put back into her hands again, and the mean tiuise her naz'rowly enough to sec liow pale 
sum once more dolod out, she hud feceived she was; nor how thin; nor how her lips 
a strict injunction to be doubly careful now qjLiivered when she spoke, and lier eyebrows 
with tins heavy expense before her, and to' lifted themselves up, as if to lift a Iieavy 
remember that site saved for her child while j weight from her eyes. Ho saw her just as 
site saved for tier husband. This completed I she used to be, with her placid smile, and 
tho circle of Amiie’s obligations. Passionate j her low, sweet voice; with her dainty costume, 
love was now added to her former principle' always marvellously clean and choice, though 
of steady duty, and she had not a wish to I simple. He .saw nothing beyond ail this ; 
evade the observance of her task. j-aud, as the house went on exactly as it did 

Still, she could not spare so much time as; before, he was never weary of congratulat- 
formerly, and she was not yet strong enough | ing himself in secret that ho had taken his 
for active household work. The couse -1 mother’s advice, and had put Annie on her 
qnence was that week - by week she fell j mettle, to rightly nndersfcand and practise 
gradually behind, uuiil she was m debt! economical housekeeping, 
several pounds ; all to be saved out of auj Mrs. Clarke had a sljght attack of iudiges- 
allowance that did not compass thoainevitable tion : and what a.miserable house that slight 
expenses! It was* hopeless to think of it. attack created! Percy was impatient and 
What could she do i If she curtailed her fault-finding; Jbhfi old lady capricio is, and 
hnsbaud of any of his special comforts, she dissatisfied ; and poor Annie’s powers were 
feared he would say that al^c no longer | taxed till she was often faint and weeping 
regarded him, and thought only of her baby.'from weariness and'fatigue. But she had 
Besides, ought she to fail in making her duty | her old immunity from observation ; thbugh 
to her hnsbaud the first thin^ in her life 1 1 now and tl'en the servant would steal up 
Exacting Mrs. Clarke it was impossible- to with tea^qr ooffee, er somolimes with a cup 
cut down. By virtue of that fallacy—the of arrowroot, saved from the old lady’s sur- 
pi'ivilege of old age—she must be pampered, j plus, as more needful to Mrs. Clarke the 
and petted, and piwserved, whoever failed i younger and weaker. I'he neok of Mrs. 
or wanted, and a woi-n-oat useless life be i Clarke’s illness from overfeeding was broken 
nuiaed yp to ci'ocm away a few idle years by in a fortnight, though thiugs had not 
the cRimney eoVner, tliough the young and quite come back to their old groove even 
the needed should ^rieh in its stead. Mrs. then. 
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This iUnesB was expensive. Percy didupt proMtiy that Annie possessed was swal* 
insist on the house ^ying for the doetdr;< lowea up by extra housekseping expanses, 
bat tbousaiud little luxnries and the in- When she had nothing left that she could 
evitable waste of a sick-room made sad havoc appi^riate, she had notfaidg fw it but to dis- 
with Annie’s calculations. Once or twice, miss her two servants. She hired a strong 
when slie was very hard pressed, she im- good-natured maid of all work, (dnmsy, strong 
poverished her husband’s dietary. He always and ignorant':, one of the tribe who are* 
spoke of it, gravely and displeased ; and once prone to fall n^tairs with tea-trays; and 
be said that be did not approve ofhernegli- who, if they wen siot watched, would fry 
gence; which was becoming marked, very potatoes in blaokingj and lard boots with 
marked, and excessively unpleasant. If she til's butter. Thus, all ' .the directing fell 
neglectra him, her husband, now could he feel to the young mistress, and half the work; 
satisfied that his dear mother, sick and in- for the gM was tito uncouth to do anything 
firm os she was, and obliged, after her long well, or uiythiug of bers^f. Day by day 
life of independence and well-doing, to come she slowly faded and drooped: day by day, 
to him for support; how could he feel sure patiently and steadily oontidhiuK her work: 
that she reedived due attention when he was her cheeks paler, her eyes dimmer and 
awayt He was'afraid that Annie’s mother- larger; the lustre of her wu-m brown hair 
hood, instead of opening her heart had nar- dulled, and its colour faded; the timider 
rowed it. Annie broke her heart, in her waist shrinking, as the round young throat 
silent quiet little way over these reproaches, grew thin and spare. But there was no one 
and she inwardly resolved not to offend again, I with eyes so keen, or love so quick to mark 
whatever it cost her, or whatever other means i the change ; no one to cheei* her by a kindly 
she must use. | word; no one to help her 'with sympathy or 

But those horrible bills! She could not! aid; no one to step forward to save her. 
keep them under; 'not' though she cried for TTupitied and unnoticed, she dedicated her 
vexation and wounded pride to think wha% precious existenSe.to those who did not love 
a bad manager she was, and how unfit to her, nor care to watch or guard her. Too 
have the guidance of Bercy’s household ex- heavy a burden had been laid-upon her, but 
penditure. Then her baby wanted some her faithful hands bore it bravely to the 
new frocks; and Annie, true to the instincts i last; and, with all a woman’s trust and forti- 
of a young mother, had set her heai-t on i tude, she neither thought it hard, nor cried 
having tiiem robed and worked, and had been' out to be relieved. If she had but spoken! 
quietly trying to save up fui; them, little by i If Percy bad but cared to win her confi- 
little, ever since she sold the pearl brooch,' deuce! 

the com])aniou to the necklace. But to no At lagt, one day, she failed. She liad been 
purpose. So Annie sold another little trinket, ■ for some hours ironing, when, very quietly, 
and another, and another; paid her bills, and 1 slie gave a deep sigh, and fell fainting to the 
bought her baby six pretty white worked! ground. The red-armed maid ran screaming 
frocks, and a white cashmere {lelisse; aud! away, and Percy harried down-stairs. He 
went to bed that night proud aud blessed. found her to ml appearance dead on the 
as a queen ; free from debt. | kitchen-floor; and, taking her in his arms, bore 

But Mrs. Clarke complained to her son that. her tenderly and gently to her room. For he 
yesterday her cutlet was tough, aud she was | loved her as much as he co\ild have loved any 
sure Ann bought inferior meat for her, that; wife, and terror- frightened him into nature 
she might save for such seuseless extra-1 aud demonstration. A doctor was sent for; 
vagance as she Irad just been committing; | Airs. Clarke snappishly repudiating all idea of 
for did he not see how she Lad bedizened up ^ danger, or the necessity of making a fuss 
that ndserablc little baby, who wpuld look i because of such a common thing as a fainting 
much netter too, in nice clean prints, instead fit; but, when the ddhtor came, he looked 
of with all those useless fallals abopt him 1 ! grave, ordering his patient to be kept in bed, 
In her day, indeed, sucht folly was never and to be most zealously tepded; ordering her,, 
thought of, and, for her p.<irt, sh^ thought j ii. fact, the attendance of a person dangerously 
what had been good enoagh for her children! ill, and for whom the only chance lay in 
might be good enough for Ann’s. And she. loving watchfulness and care. But he found 
wished Percy would meptiou it. | her so extraoidiuarily reduced, and with such 

Percy was hard, but not small. Provided I distinct evidence of organic mischief^ that he 
things went the way of his ordering, he did i Himself had but'little Lope of the result. He 
not care to criticise. the st^^es. * He soothed I inquired miuutely into her life ; and the 
his mother, spoke to Anliie abeut t^e offend- j whole mystery ^cas revealed. She was dying, 
ing veal, but said nothing ill-natured of, literally from fatigue aud exhaustion, he tula 
the frocks. He had not the heart to do | her husband frankly, but severely, 
it^ with the buy laughing and mowing ini Percy never left her bedside. Night and 
his mother’s arms, aud kicking out his lit^ day be nursed her, as she would have uui-sed 
feet, in all freedom of a fiAt d^y of short, her sick child. But this loye had cope too 
Oo^K 1 late. Not all his tears could give back the 

jpy deigrecs, every little article of private life which hia bliudnoes and hardness had 
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helped to deatroy. Neither could it now call 
out the love in that yojuig heart, which had 
lain like a sleeping duld that would have 
smiled back love for l6ve to the one who had 
awakened it. AH too late ] too late!* Hap¬ 
piness, love, and life all gone, and the hand 
that might have stayed them now stretched 
out imploringly in vain. • 

When Percy left that death-room, he 
looked a shrunken, grey, withered old man ; 
as if years, not hours, had passed over himi 
since his young wife died. From that day 
uo one ever saw him smile, jnd no one ever 
saw him lift his eyes frankly te theirs. He 
kept them fixed on the ground, or turned 
away like a mail who has committed a 
j crime; and so dragged on a life which had | 
no ue^ to ask of another the mystery and | 
j iniquity of torture. Even his mother cried a 
little when the baby died a mouth after its 
mother. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 

1 LIKE to think of the domestic pleasures. 

The homely fancies and the Imuian cares, 

The joys and griefs of heart the mulBmer treasures 
Beneath the tinsel of the gui'b he wears. 

The piebald clown upon the sawdust tumbling, 

With mouth clastic and lash-tieklcd calves; 

The Master of the King) with aiguillcttc fumbling, 
While with tlio jokes of Motley going halves ; 

The flitting fairy in her gossamer jarkot, * 

With silver sash, and loosely flowing liuir, 

And dandy whip—she well knows when to cinck it, 
While leaping garters from her flying mare ;* 

The sole-chalked acrobat on padded saddle. 

Who turns the somincrsault at wildest s]>ced. 

Or H)ians four chargers with portentous str^dle. 

While deftly guiding onward steed on steed : 

These, 1 delight to know, are men and hrnthers, 

Are sprightly sisters with a touch of grace, 

With filial tenderness, some nurturing mothers. 

Some, with paterttol love, a toddling race. 

Thus, yonder, winking through vermilion sockets. 

His tongue grotesquely thrust in whiten’d check, 
With sausages purloined crammed into pockets 
That wore a paradise to iqea sneak— 

May ho but one who midst the peals of laughter 
Hat secret cause in truth for saddest teaA, 

PorhajiB beneath whose u{ualid gaiTct rafter a 

There droops the partner of his hopes and fears. 

Yet again, that more preposterous fellow 

In lacquered boots with monstrous jiflgling spurs, 
His coat all frogs, his swell-gloves dqinty yellow, . 
Who always struts whene'er a Bte_p be stirs— 

He perchance may have a chubby raSide, • 
Among whoso gambols he unbends with ease,— 

Uis dearest joy te hear their infant babble, 

Their chief delight but than to climb his knees. 

Thus, yonder flippant elf in spangled raiment,' 

With nuciest air,,who holds the sinewy reins. 
Perhaps but hardly earns the niggard payment 
That some cfipplcd elder’s life sustains. 


Even yon rider, bounding like a cricket 
Above the erupfier of his snorting bone, 

Who skims a fivo-barr’d hurdle like a wicket, - 

Wheeling clattering hoofs around the whirling 
course— 

Nay, ev’n this agile Iiidian-ruhber antic— 

' Quite indepeudent, si-cmingly, of fret — 

Ho hut ties himself in knots, and twirls half-frantic, 
With the'humoliest view to make the two ends 
meet I 

It lends a dignity to humblest labour, 

That reverent tending of tbe household lieartli; 

It draws sweet music froui tbe pi)g! and tabour, 

To wbicb tb’ itinerant player tunes his mirth. 

And honee the sympathy I love tb squander 
Among all mimes I uutc, no matter sitiere. 

Feeling sure these golden threads cA wander 
Thro* the tawdry wai-p and woof tliev near. 


BEITANNIA’S FIGURES. 

Last week we began, according to tiio 
fashion of the coming season, an extuuinatioM 
of the British Honsekeepins Accounts, and by 
help of Mr. FonbIanq«e’s*blue-book of Mis- 
cdllaneous Statistics, meuBured process by 
comparison of the-year eighteen hundred and j 
fifty-seven with tlio two years that preceded j 
it. Eighteen hundred and fifty-eight is the ij 
year now due for examination in the house- (j 
liolds of the country, but the ntitioual house- h 
keeping accouuts, or Britannia’s figures, are (! 
not to be dealt with easily uutil tlioy have I 
gone through a few mouths of oQicial calcu¬ 
lation and arrangement. j 

The memoranda we have noted down I 
ah’cady, were those that related to public 
health and education ; now, we reckon up 
our expense in pbverty and crime, and a 
few other items in the great profit and loss 
account. 

As to poverty, we first note generally, that 
tliere arc, in Euglaud and Wiues more than ■ 
tliree-quui'ters a million of people in : 
receipt of out-dour relief, as pau^Hirs, and ! 
more than a hundred and>twenty thousand 
more sustained in workiiouses. Of the whole 
number of the people, four or five iu every 
hundred always are receiving workhouse j 
help. Fqverty has noUfollow'ed the increase 
of population. There was a slight reduction 
in the grogs number of paupers for the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and a 
corresponding reduction of about three-half¬ 
pence a-baad in the aigcrage poor rate, charged 
per individual, in the population; that aver¬ 
age rate beyig in England about and 
three-pence: iu Scotland about two shillingB 
less*; in Jh^elitnd abbut four shillings less. 
Tbe figures yield no brilliant result. They 
simply show that the number of the desti¬ 
tute last yoAv was not increasing in this 
country. Within the workiiouses there 
was, Isuit y^ar,*a marked increase in the 
number of lunatics and idiots taken care 
of, and in the quantity of occasional house- 
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— 
relief afforded to the homeleas claa% cidled 
vagrants. O/i New yeai'’8 Day, in eightwu 
hundred and fifty seven, there were a thou* 
aand va-gmuis housed in iihiglish workhouses. 
On the same day, in eighteen hundred and 
fifly-eiglit, the number housed was one 
\ thousand live hundred. Of out-of-door relief 
I to vagrants there was some decrease, lint of j 
out-door relief to lunatics and idiots a decided: 
increase. There was in every way a fuller 
recognition of the needs of this unhappy clas^ 

I whi^, in the good old times of tough roast 
I beef, used to wander at will in our streets, 
markets, and faii%, scoffed at and worried by 
j the rabble. 

' A table of the number of pauper lunatics 
and idiots ditirgesble to the parishes in each 
county, tells us that the average proportion 
; of these unfortunaie people to the population 
j. is about one in seven hundred ; that the pro- 
I portion chargeable is greatest in Gloucester- 
' shire, and, indeed, almost three times greater 
> there than in ‘J>uiham, where there is but 
one to every twelve or thirteen hundred. 
There is also an excessive iiomber charge¬ 
able on Berks, Wifts, Oxfordshire, Leicester¬ 
shire, Herefoi-d, Hoi tford, Salop, and Sorntfr- 
set, hero named in the order of excess; and, 
next to Durham, a disproportionately sipali 
number chargeable on Staffordshire, the 
West llidiug of york, Cheshire, Lancashire, 

I Cornwall, and Northumberland, here named 
! in the order of deticienc}'; whence we ,may 
infer the very well-known fact, that it is not 
j' actiyityof mind,but torpidity of mind, by which 
I' an increase of idiocy and lunacy is favoured, 
j Over-work of the brain, against which we 
: hear so many people cry, and which we hear 
j so many cosy-looking men deplore very 
j complacently in their otAi persons, is not 
! by a good deal so dangerous as under-work 
l, of the brain, that rare and obscure cala- 
1 ' mity from which nobody is supposed ever to 
: suffer. 

1. The Bevereud Onesimua Howl drops lua 
{' chin and elevates his eyes, upsets his 
I digestion with excess of tea and muffin, and 
I supports upon the doughy face be thus 
: aoquir|B a i-eputation for the great strain 
I on his brains caused by the outpouring 
i of a weekly puddle <of words. His friends 
j; labour to jmip up his brain with added piles 
j' of muffin. Baler becomes his face, and more 
' idiotic his expression, ^ he lives from 
i New Year’s Day to New Year’s Day rattling 
about in his empty head the few ideas of 
other men he has contrived to borrow, and 
trsnqumy cLaims all the sweets pf indulgence 
; on account of the strain put upon hie wits. 

! Doctor Porpioe is wheeled about figom house 
4o house in his brougham, prescriVies his coi’- 
dials anil his mild aperiente; treats, by help 
of wha,t knowledge gathered frdm a past 
gworation may happen to have grown into 
hia'4*bit of practice, all the (lisetse he sees ; 
now and then turns to a book when be is 
, poEzled, but more commonly dozes after! 


du^ar. Yet very gladly does the doctor 
hear the talk about immense strain on his 
mind, large practice, great respousibUUiy, and 
the wondenag that one poor head 'Oan oorry 
all he knows. He seldom juisses a day with¬ 
out having taken care to confide to somebt&iy 
that be is overworked. Once a week, indeed, 
if his pns^ice be large, he may be forced into 
some offort to use his brains; but that he 
does really exeroise them once a week, I am 
KOt certain. The lawyer elevates bis routine 
into a crush of bratu work. The author and 
the mei^iant, fl4tter themselves, or accoimt 
themselves flattered, by an application to 
their labours also of the same complimentary 
I condolence. The truth is, that hard work of 
the brain, taken alone—apart from griefs and 
fears, from forced or voluntary stinting of the 
body’s need of food or sleep, and' the mind’s 
need of social intercourse—does infinitely 
more to prolong life and strengthen reason in 
the workers than to cut or fray the thread of 
cither. Men break down under the grind of 
want, under the strain of a continuous denial 
to the body of its half-a-dozen hours a day of 
sleep, its few necessary pounds of wholesome 
food, and its bccasionai exercise of tongue 
.and legs. If an author spends his whole' life 
in his study his mind fails under the pressure 
of the solitary system. If a great lawyer 
refuses himself mouth after mouth the neces¬ 
sary fourth part of the day for sleep, he wears 
his brain out, not by repletion of study, but 
by privation of something else. Under all 
ordinary circumstances no man who performs 
! work for which he is competent is called 
upon to deny himself the first necessaries of 
life, except during short periods of encroach¬ 
ment which occur to men in every occupa¬ 
tion, and which seldom are of long dura¬ 
tion, and can almost invariably be followed 
by a period of ease, sufficient for recovery. 
Healthy men, who have bed and board 
assured to them, while they can eat, sleep, 
stii’, and be merry, will have sound minds, 
though they work their brains all day, and 
provide them for the other five or six hours 
with that light employment which is the 
chief toil of Doctor rorpice or the Keverend 
Ouesimus. *■ 

i’roni considerations of disease, ignorance, 
and poverty, we pass to the tables on which 
arc set out the year’s supply of crime. 

During the three years, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, five, six, tliere was a steady 
decrease of crime, indicated by decrease in the 
nuuiber of convictions before the criminal 
courts of England and Wales. The decrease 
was very marked indeed. Twenty-three thou- 
saifd emivicts in f he first of those yesr^ became 
twenty thousand in the second, fifteen thou¬ 
sand m the tiiird. This decrease took place 
entirely in the class of offences again.st pro¬ 
perty committed without violence. Crimes 
accompanied with violence agiuost ^he per¬ 
son,-as assaults and burglaries, were increas¬ 
ing : but, in the number of committals and 
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couviclions f<ff ofienees Against property 
alone, there was the striking fiail above ex¬ 
pressed : .closer snslysis iu another table 
refers nearly fdl of it to the head of larceny 
an4 stealing. 4Jtother table shows th&t the 
chjef decrciise is in petty theft. A decrease of 
live or six tfaotisand in the twelvemonth is 
not accounted for by the interceptloif of the 
ji young offenders in reformatory schools. The 
I: number detained in the reformatary schools 
•; is but about two hundred in the year. We 
: may infer, therefore, that thejabour 4,one by 
I' many men, for bettering iu rsaBy little ways 
11 the home condition of the poofi, is bearing 
jj fruit. . Provooaticyi—or it might be called 
compulsion—to small crimes is weaker. There 
I is better support mven to right feeling and 
I honest effort, as old fog of antagonism 
I between class and class is lifted from the sur¬ 
face of society. On the other hand, it is to 
j, be observed, on reference to the tables for 
i London, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 

' and Dublin, tliat the decrease of crime is very 
much less marked in the great to'ft'us than in 
the country generally. 

In other tables are to be.^und striking 
illustrations of the growth -oT our material 
I sU’ength. A calculation, extending over six 
!' years, shows that Lancashire brings into use 

I every year a million of additional spindles, 
and a new host of almost teu thous«ujid 
power-looms. Jn Yorkshire, during the 

j three years over which our calculatipn has 
U extended, sixty new collieries have been 
j; annually opened, and the quantity of pig-iron 
ij made in the West Biding, which, ki the 
j year eighteen hundred and fifty-four was 
!: seventy-three thousand tons, became one 

II hundred and seventy-Qvc thousaitd in the 
jl next year, and two hundred and seventy-five 
i' thousand in the year following that. 

I We need no more details to show that the 
' llousekeeping Accounts of this country arc in 
I a very hopeml state. Prosperity increases, 
i population grows ; nor does poverty keep 
pace with its growth, but an almost settled 
number of tlie poor we still have always 
with us. Yet thei'e is ijicrease of general 
education, and .a marked improvement in 
the bodily and mental health of the com¬ 
munity, shown by the decrease of pre- 
i ventible disease and petty crime, therefore 
• we may face Cljriatmaa.cheerfully, conscious,* 

I as a nation, that we have not been labouring 
in vmn for self-improvement, and right 
! steadily determined to go on andfprosper.. 

The number of emmunta from the three, 
kingdoms was a hundred qnd seventy-six 
thousand in the first of our three years, the 
same ih the second, and tu*o hundred and 
twelve thousand in* the third. The cliief 
outlet of emigration is to the United States. 
The number of emigrants who go to the 
United States is twice as great as that of 
• those who go to jihe Australian colonies. 

The number going to Australia is three times 
I as great os that of emigrants to British 


Forfh America; but there go to British 
North America six times as many as the 
whole number left to distribute itself about 
the world in other plaoes. "To tiie United 
Statm there go for every Scotch emigrant, 
six English and twelve Irish. To the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies there go for every Scotch 
emigrant, two or three Irish and six Eqgliali. 
To British Nortli America the emigration 
from each country in the three years 'sras so 
•exceed indy unequal that no general rule can 
be stated. At the begiuuing of the period, 
emigrants went nearly man for man from 
each of the three kingdoms; %ut, in the third 
year, there went two Englishmen for every 
Irishman or Scotchman., In rough numbers 
the character of emigration fA>m these 
islands is thus fairly enough sflited. 

To these notes of the state of our domestic 
housekeeping accounts, we may as well add a 
glance at tlte state of those outlying proper¬ 
ties to which the faces of so many emigrants 
are turned, and with whose well-being our 
own prosperity is closely bound. Here is a 
blue-book of “ Statistics of New Zewhand,” for 
tbe year eighteen hundredTand fifty-six, and 
ihi three ycara preceding, “ presented” (last 
April) “to both Houses of the General 
Assembly by command of his Excellency tbe I 
Governor,” printed at Auckland, for the New 
Zealand Government, and exactly resembling 
similar works printed in London by George 
EdwardEyre and WilliauiSpottiswoode. This 
is a general view of the state of New Zealand, r 
compiled from the statistics published sep!ir j 
ratcly by its respective settlements, and from 
colonial blue-books. The materials it i)re- j 
Befits are defective, but the effort to produce 
a well-digested hou8ekoei>ing account, once 
bravely begun, will'create means for securing 
tbe information that is now deficient. We 
read here, that in the five years ending in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, the population 
rose ui Auckland from nine thousand to fifteen 
thousand; iu New Plymouth, from one thou¬ 
sand five hundred to two thousand five hun¬ 
dred ; in Wellington, from sip: thousand to teu 
thousand ; in Nelson, from four thousand to 
seven tiionsand ; in Canterbury, from three 
thousand to nearly six thousand ; and that in 
Otago, tbs population was, during five years, 
more than doubled) As to education, so far as 
the tables go, they w that in five years there 

was an increttse ot seven per cent, upon the 
number of the colonists able to read and write, | 
the proportion now seeming to be three in 
every five. During the same period there has 
been a steady,increase of the shipping trade; 
and the live stock possessed by colonists bad 
muIliplieA-Bo'tapidfy, that on comparing 
their state at the end of the five years with 
their state at the beginning, they were found 
to possess* more than three times as many 
horses, nearly tly'ee times as many heads of 
cattle, and snore than four times as many 
sheep. Thecriminal statistics showthat iuNew 
Zealwd serious crime is not common, but . 
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Hiere are a large munber of convictions Wotb a ^nUic lijirary lave l^n eatablisbed, and 
the resident niagistrates* courts, of wMdi that the increase of eehools has fairiy kept 
(Hke-half are for drunkenness, aind nf the pkoe with the increase of the popalktion. 

remaining half, nearly a third are for infraO- .. .i-:— -—;_ 

tious of tne Cattle Trespass Ordinance. Our ' TKBTTAELE PLASTTS * 

Blue-book of accounts from the antipodes, » __ ' , 

therefore, permits ns to face Christmas, as a Thb name of irritability is given by bota- 
nation, with a comfortable knowledge that nisto t(f the movements ma^ by certain 
the housekeeping accounts here also leave a plants when touched. These movmnenta are 
considerable balance in our favour. influenced chiefly by light and heat ; but, like 

We now turn to the Melbourne Directory ; '*many phenomena occurring in organised 
not yet so thick a volume as the London beings, they cannot at present be explained 
Directory, but wjio shall say to what thickness I by merely dhefbic^ or mechanical laws; 
in after years it may expand ? Melbourne I although bu(%i plants may be excited by stimn- 
has now a public library, as fully attended as lanta of a chemical or meclianical nature, 
the readinq^-room of tfce British Museum, and The most remarkable example of the irri- 
a well-edited* Directory, preceded by an tability of vegetables occurs in a foreign 
almanack, in which we find such anniversaries species of saintfoin, called the moving- plant 


recorded as, “ May 15, Melbourne founded, (Hedysarum gyrans). It grows on the VwnlfB 
1837.” “June 25. Geelong and Melbourne of the Ganges. It is an annual plants rising 
liailway opened, 1857.” And in the same up three or four feet: the leaves are of 
year'Mugi^si JO. The streets of Melbouine lit a bright green colour, and the butterfly 
with gas.” Next, we look to the Eeport of the! flowers ai-e generally in clusters of a pale 
Colonial Registrar-General, printed at Mel- red. The leaves, -wtiich consist of a large 
bourne, which canpijes from official records terminal leaflet, and two smaller lateral ones, 
the chief details relating to the Frogi'oss und possess the sinqular property of moving wLth- 
Statistics of Victoria, from the year eighteen out being touched. Sometimes one of them 
hundred and fifty-one to the year eighteen will move suddenly while the rest remain 
hundred and fifty-eight; that is to say, a still; at another time they all move together 
report of the whole life of, Victoria, since the up and down, an'd circularly : this last move¬ 
time when it ceased to he a dependency of, meut being performed by the twisting of the 
New South Wales. Within that period, the footstalks. And even when the leaves arc 
population has increased in thousands, from detachud from the plant, they sometimes 
seventy-seven to four hundred and ten. The retain their power of motion for four-and- 
population of the city of Melbourne itself, in, twenty hom-s. If any obstacle happens to 
six years, increased tour-fold. In the three i-etard the iiiotioo, upon its removal the 
years fiom eighteen hundred and fifty-one to i leaves move with greater velocity. These 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, the -whole movements are moat evident when the 8un’.s 
population trebled, and the increase has been rays are striking upon the plant; thus mhking 
six-fold during the last seven yearn. Where it ap}>ear that the action of the sun’s rays is tlio 
there were two towns seven years ago, now cause of the perpetual motion of the leaflets, 
there are twenty-one. One hundred and ninety- In India, where the plant is in full vigour, 

MX miles of new street have been formed, and, and has every advantage which its native 
the exiiraditure on streets hits been about | soil and air can give it, all the leaves are in 
two millions. During the last three or four motion at the same time. And the Indians, 
yeare the progress of agriculture has been —who observe these motions with a sort of 
even more rapid than tliat of population, superstitious i-evereuce, and are ever ready 
From the year eiriiteeu hundred and fifty- to place confidence in the subject of their 
four tp eighteen hundred and ' fifty-seven, admiration—gather, lOn a certain day, two of 
population increased only by seventy-three the lateral leaves of this plant, while they 
per cent., but the increase in thh average are in -yie act 'of approaching each other, 
of cultivated land was 'fiot less than four , These leaves the Inmans pound with the 
hundred percent. Two lines of Vailway are ^tongue of a species of sci-eechowl, and firmly 
completed, a „third is nearly complete, for a believe that this preparation will prevent 
fourth Government has accepted a tender, their being crossed in love, 
and a fifth is planned.’ Seven hundred miles -Venus’s fiy-trap (Dionmii muscipula)' an- 
of electric telegraph wire have been already other of the greatest wondei-s of the v^tahle 
laid. A gigantic system of wbrks for water kingdom, is lui- American plant, which was 
supplyhasbeenestebliahedatfhecostoftliree- bcou^t to Europe from Cardina about the 
quarters of a million. Trade, also'.^has grown year seveuteefi hundred and eighty-eight, 
even more rapidly than population. Exports It is a pretty plant, hearing several elegant 
to Great Britain and Irebaud have in the white flowers at the end oi a simple stalk, 
i^even yem-B increased elevenfold. Victoria is | All its leaves grow immediately irom the 
l^glaud, among all the markets of bottom of the stem ; each terminate by two 
I 1. importaiSee. Let us | lobes surrounded at theii edges witf^rickles. 

only add that deposits in the savings-banks j These lobes when undisturbed lie open like 
have increased tenfold, that an university and I the leaves of a book, and their sumces are 
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covered with a Quidabet of mimttc glands, 
secreting a sweet liqsor which attracts the 
unwaiy fly. Between the two lobe^ just 
where they joiq, there are three sharp hr jptles; 
and) when a fly pf any. other insect crawling 
ovar tibe surflthe df the lobes happens to touch 
either of the lunstles, the irritability of the 
|daat is excited, and the lobes, s&ddenly 
closing, imprison the insect like a rat in a 
common, gin. Soon after the death of the 
insect the lolies unfold, and wait for another 
victim. It is supposed thaUthis plant re¬ 
quires animal food for the lihalthy perfonu- 
anee of some of its functions. Ifl supjxu't of 
this theory, it hss been stated that hlr. 
Knight, after having secured some plants 
from the possibility of providing themselves 
with flies, foraished some of them with 
scrapetl beef, iuid left the rest without any 
such provision. The result of the experb’icut 
was, that the fed specimens were in a far more 
ilourisliing condition than the unfed ones. 

Another illustration of the siyne plieno-. 
menon occurs among the sundews (Druserse) 
of which three species are natives of Britain. 
The round leaves of these plaiite are covered 
upon their upper surface with long hairs, 
tipped with glandular and viscous globules 
like dew. When an insect settles upon these 
leaves, it is retained by the gummiuess of the 
glands ; and, in a little while the hairs exhi¬ 
bit their irritability by a remarkably sudden 
and elastic spring—curving inwards so as to 
encircle the fly, and thus securely hold its 
prey. Tliese movements are attributed to 
the same causes, as those of the fly-trap*; but 
their ultimate object is likewise unknown. 

In a species of dog’s-baue (Apocynum an- 
drosaiuitoliuni) a native of the United States, 
this fly-catebing propensity exists, to an 
equal degrec,in the dowel’s. A little honey-bag 
or uectariuin, seated at the bottom of the 
flower-cup, and guarded by five converging 
anthers, invites the fly to enter and enjoy 
the sweets; but, as soon as the little insect 
insei’ts its proboscis between the anthers to 
arrive at the honey,‘they close with violence 
and detain him prisoner. 

There are two oth#r sensitive plants, 
called the sensitive and modest acacias 
(Mimosa sensitiva and pudici) whicl^ display 
these movements of tiieir leaves in a remark- , 
able degree. They have leaves subdivided 
into four partial leaf-stalks, each furnished 
with about twenty pairs of leaflet^ which are 
expanded horizontally during the day. When 
in darkness, or touched, or Tmtated in any • 
way, each leaflet moves upward towards its 
fellow on the opposite aide; which, in its^tuw, 
rises up; so that their upper* surfaces come 
into contact. If the movement commences 
at the top of the leaf, it generally proceeds 
downwards to, the base ; thence is com¬ 
municated to the leaflets of the next partial 
leaf-Btalk*and ultilnaftely to the common leaf¬ 
stalk, which then iiills down towards thei 
stem. The partial leaf-stalks then converge 


towajMis e^h other, a t^pndency to 

become parallel to. common loaf-stalk 

at the .extremity of whioh.^th^ sus¬ 
pended. 'When the idant', ie ^keh; by the 
wind^ all the leaflets close simultaneously, and 
the leaf-stalks droop tc^ther 
Such indeed is the seusibility of these 
acacias in their native country, that the trot 
of a horse will cause a whole forest of thdm 
to droop and apparently fade. If, however, 
^he agitation is long continued, the plant 
seems to become accustomed to the snock, 
and the leaflets will expand again. This 
fact has been satisiactorily ascertained by 
placing some sensitive plants in a cart, and 
driving them a great distance. At first the 
plants became di'eadiiilly aj|itated, every 
leaflet hanging down against its stem; but, 
soon getting used to the jolting and gra¬ 
dually unfolding their leaves, they remained 
fresh, and expanded for the rust of the 
journey. The stem itself of the plant has 
nothing whatever to do with these movements 
of the leaflets, because they come from 
swellings at the base of the«leaf stalks which 
form sort of knee-joint spring, or hinge, 
and allow the stem to bend and lie down. 

The camrnuga (Averrhoa carambola) or 
Coromandel gooseberry ti’ee, iKwwesses, like 
the sensitive acacia, the faculty of moving 
when touched; ana is another of those in¬ 
stances of irritability in tbe vegetable king¬ 
dom of which we daily witness the effect, 
without being able to explain the cause. The 
leaves of this plant consist of alternate leaflets 
with an odd one at the end; and, tlieir common 
position in the daytime, is horizontal, that is, 
in tile same plane with the branch on which 
they grow. On bring touched r.hey move 
downward, frequently with sncJi violence 
that the two opposite leaves almost touch 
each other by their under sides, and the 
lefiflets come into contact, or even pass over 
one another. By striking the branch with 
the finger-nail, or any other hal’d substance, 
the whole of the leaflets of one leaf move ; or 
each leaflet can be moved sin^y by making an 
impression which shall not extend beyond it. 

A wood stuTel (Oxalis sensitiva) a native 
of Amboyna, is reported by Bumphius to be 
so delicately sensitive, tllat it will not bear 
the blowing of th% wind upon it nrithout 
contracting Its leaves; and he remarks that it 
is like a moiden-^wlio may be looked at, but 
is not to be touched. 

Light exercises a grtsat influence over all 
these phenomena. When a sensitive plant la 
exposed to artificial light during the night its 
leavq^ expand, qnd if put into a dark room 
during tber'day the leaves close. If, how¬ 
ever, the plant is kept for a long time in 
darlmess, ii^will ultimately expand its leaves, 
and tbe processes of folding and opening will 
go on, although at very irregular intervals. 
Any sudden* degrees of heat or cold, tlie 
vapour of boiling water, the-fumes arising 
from sulphur, the odour of volatile liquors, or, 
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in short, anything that affects the narres of lino, 'Ihweforc, of the suhseqneut c^u^r of 
animals, will ^so a^cct the seusitive pilant. this clerOTman is now submitted. 

Any violent application, such as" ex|>UBiiig That nue piece of }>hiloso|>hy which I be- 
the extremity of a leaf to the rays of the sun, lleve some one h.as set to music, to the effeicfc 
or burning it eiUier with a lens or. with a that, A heart bowed down by tieigbt of uro, 
lighted taper, or squeezing it between a pair To weakest hopes will cling, has been ek- 
01 hot pincers, causes the leaflet of the acacia emplificd abundantly by suffering victims 
to close instantly; and at the same time, not through all ages. My faltering signature 
only the leafl(>t which is opposite to it does the must indeed be now set at the bottom of that 
same^ but all that are upon the same stalk, the Jist; for, when I cast about me, i« direct 
drooping taking place, more or less, according straits, after my abrupt resignation of the 
to the fttrength of the impression. When the curacy 'of Saijitptylites, for new clerical em- 
injury is very grcfht, the plant will be violently ployment, L must have had but Mutest 
agitated for some distance round the spot. hope to cling to, when 1 thought of the 
The sle^ of plants, which was discovered ; Eight Reverend Doctor Btidles, Bishq) of 
by Linnodwi,* is somethiqg akin to the Tweakminster, and my own relation on the 
phenomenon irritability caused by the maternal side. AVhen I say my relation, it 
different influences, of light and darkness, must be conceded that there is a certain 
cold, heat, and moisture. The common dimness over the steps of the pedigree. It 
chickweed (Stellaria medica), of which birds stood something in thi.s wise: my mother’s 
are so fond, furnishes a beautiful instance of second cousin was twice married; and my 
the sleep of plants. Every night the leaves mother’s secomi cousin’s second wife was 
approach each other in pairs, so as to include fiyst cousin once removed to Doctor Bridles’s 
within their uppe^ surfaces the tender rudi- wife. To .which ]>relate, therefore, I nattt- 
ments of the yo&g shoots: and the upper- rally looked, as to the head of our house ; 
most pair but one at the end of the sta^k, and, with hut Sinall confid«>nce, wrote humbly 
are furnished with longer Icaf-slalks than the to his lordship, craving some ecclediastical 
others, ^o that they can close upon the termi- preferment m his diocese, 
nating pair, and protect the end of the shoot. That .same evening, very much to my sur- 
The flowers of the Mat vel of Peru (Mira- prise, there came a letter couched in the 
bills jalapa), wliich are very beautiful, do not hamh5omc.st terms, in which the Lord Bishop 
open in hot weather until the evening; but of Tweakminster hoped he would see his 
it the weather be cool, or the snn is obscured, kinsman Hoblush at the episcopal bveakfast- 
they open in the daytime. Another variety of table next morning: th.at, over that agreeable 
the same plant is called Four-o’clock flower, meal, they might discuss my bnsineas conve- 
from opening at that hour of the day. niently. But what a sudden change in the 

The scarlet pimt>ernel (Anagallis abvensis), postscriptura to a tone slightly testy ! for it 


closing before rain; and should the weather be knew, from tradition, to come of sudden 
ever so bright, they always shut up at noon, gouty twinges which had seized him in the 
The flowers of a sort of convolvulus (Rivea very act of signing his right reverend auto- 
bona-nox) are large and white, expanding graph. 

only at sunset, and perfuniing the air to a Punctual, then, to the instant, the Reverend 
great distance, with a fragrance resembling Alfred Hoblush was shown into the break* 
that of tlie finest cloves. It is a native of fast-room precisely at the instant when his 
jfengal where it rambles among the forests, lordship was filling himself out tea. 
and is called the Midnapore Creeper. “Justin time, II6blush,” he said, with 

The common goat’e-beard (Tragopogon pra- that short manu^ for which he is so remark- 
tense) grows in many parin of Britain, and is able. “ Just take the muffins off the hob, 
called Go-to-bed-at-noon, from the fact of its 'will you. Mrs. Bridles, I regret to say, is 
flowew clo^g about that time. indisposed. Help yourself.** 

— * - - - . No words of mine can describe the kind 

THE-REVEREND ALFRED HOBLUSH’S “Jf venerated Wnsman 

FURTHER STATJSMENT interested himself in my concerns. He was 

^ ’even good enough to let mo detail to him my 

iBB ^ory of the unfortunate clergyman worlilly prospects, and what likeliho.^l there 
wio writes tbw him been tald b^re.> It wAs of theii-being advanced when ftovidence 
has been already told how with ISs feelmra (as he put it) was pleased to remove that 
wrcnched, as it were, from their sockets, he parent to whom I was indebted for the bless- 
Sr vpnt; and itrhw beenji„g of existence. When he heard that on 

TOOUght that the farther miscamages of that event I shfeuld come into, aa it is called, 

. Hoblush nSay qotprove un- a handsome income over on^thousaiMl pounds » 
flrmtfgl as waromg to the nnwa^. An out- yearly, I noticed that the goM bishop’s Ups 
* 8m HsiiMhoid wors.7i ^^ ~4^»^86 Wnsibly became oval-shaped, as if about to 

t Bso visge 113 of Ao Bightoeutimoiuino. give Utterance to a whistle. Almost imme- 
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diately he took both my hands into hie, and “It was more lively ihan it Indeed,” said 
said with fervour: the hoaaekeepe” left by the predecessor, and 

“ Have no fears, Hoblush. You must be who was good enough to take .me en in his 
taken care of. F«r two mortal hoiits last stead. 

n|ght I lay awake thinking of you. 1 have! There was a quiet austerity off manner 
the ve»y thing for you in my eye. There is,” j about that peiuon, which put aside, of course, 
continued my excellent guide, phitesopher, the absurd notion I had formed of introducing 
’ and friend, in easy, narrativetoues, “near to the steady elderly female who had worked 
li the coast of one of the adjjiccut counties, an for me at Saint Stylites. So, to the steady 
jl agreeable and salubrious parish known as4 elderly female I had to write by early post, 
l)uckings-oum-Sliampoo. Hitjier repaif,intho and say that the Eeverend Alfred Hobluah 
summer season, a highly select and iksmoiiable was grieved to be obliged to deny himself 
company, for the sake of the agrefcahle society, tlie services of so invalnable'a domestic. The 
08 for the healthful and invigorating proper- hou8eke<‘por who had taken me on, continued 
ties of the sea-bathing. The emoluments of meauwliile to impart (what I believe .'ire 
the pai ish are, I regret to say, no more than termed by the, fast schoo^ of* the day) 
sixty-five or seventy pounds a-year; but—” wrinkles, of the traits and manners of the 
ilei'e the good bishop paused, fixing-his population of the now parish : a potVgraphie 
eyes upon me; while the Eeverend J^Jfred pictur’ o’ the saweiety! as the engaging 
Hoblush, with a sickened heart,felt that unless woman put it. 

there was some e.xtravogant counterpoise in Of which there were the usual country 
the ej)i8copal But, he must decline those town constituents ; the socitll structure of 
parochial duties as too burdcifkome for a such places, being usually built upon more or 
person of feeble health. less the same lines. I hgd dim suspicions 

“ But,” continued Doctor Bathes, his eyes overshadowing me thaP a solicitor with neat 
still on mo, “there is within-the Ibuits of my br^s door-plate would play the protagoni^ 

' diocese another parish, Topidstone—an ex- or tlie leading man’s part, in the great whirl 
cecdingly comfortable thing—a snug, com- of country town life, and I found it as I 
pact thing; the incumbent of which is verging had anticipated. It had struck me as being 
on eighty, and, I grieve to say, muchjbroken. just on the bound! of possibility that there 
X am informed,” adds the bishop, confiden- might also be a T^reon who had stndiqd ' 
tially, “that ho hath coughed awfiy one medicine in early life, displaying his brasa- i 
entire lung, together with the major part of ]ilatc, and deriving abundant emoluments 
auotlier. The reversion of Topidstone is from attendance on a dispensary, from prac- 
youra, Hoblush! ” • tice among country families. Strange to i 

I was out of myself with delight. I could say, I was right hero, too. And further, j 
havo embraced his knees. growing bold enough to imagine that 

“ But,” adds he again, fixing me once more where there is monopoly, there will be, 1 
with his eyes, and making me rise from that most likely, competition, I conjured up a 1 
mental genuflection ; “ But,” adds his lord- phantom of my brain, in the shape of a smart 
ship, lifting the weight onco more out of Ijoudou practitioner, of manners most in* 
the scales; “ But,” the Bishop goes on, sinuating, driving a new light coach against 
“you must in the meantime go into tliat the heavy, slow-going, stage-waggon of the , 
other vineyard and work diligently. It may ustablislied mediciuer ; and I found that I | 
perhaps be some solace to you in your had mode a good guess. There was a gentle- j 
banishment to learn that my nieces, the man connected with the excise interest, who { 
Misses Bridles, are now residing at Duckings- liad served in his youth, and was hailed ' 
enm-Shampoo. They young and unpro- captain. There were mai]y single ladies, too, * * 
tected things. You shall know them: visit who kad successfully resisted all efforts to - j 
them : be intimate with them. Your charac- force them from that superior vantage 1 
ters will, I know, • assimilate. Yea, I am ground; and there were a few who had once 
convinced,” adds Doctor Bridles, reflectivelyj enjoyed the blcssijiga of the more heavenly | 
“he will come at last to have the run of the state, but whoile companions had gone on ! 
house—the run of the,house. Heaven bless before them to celestial mausiobs. 
you, Hoblush 1 Good young nian! Those It may be tliought,«peiiuips, that there is « 
muffins are excellent.” . . i>ere a tone of un^conung levity searoely in 

. keeping with*that lieart bowed down which ; 

Within one week from that date 1 -^yas Eeverend Alfred Hoblnsh was bearing aWt 
inducted into Duckiugs-cum^hampoo! But wltnin him. Biit thmk, for an ibstant, of 
for the fact, that my poor heai-t was stdl the sickened spirit going forth witXr a mask of 
seamed and scarred—^its wounds.being as yet wreathed smiles on, nay, mingling, with the ' 
bai-el^ closed—I should have^ioted with pain crew of revellers, and quaffing the flowing 
that it was a damp^ dismal-looking place, bowl with many^ quip crank; shrieking 
’ made u|) of a few scalded edifices, with a even with artificial kughter, and aU the while 
market-cross in the centre; about wMch writhing internally under the ravages of a 
country folk transacted their business on bideoua cancer. ]^r this picture in mind 
the pxoper days. ' when weighing Eeverend Alfred Hoblush in 
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I the balance. Conceive that he bears his sor- 
! rows under his cloak. 

I But the hi isses Bridles ? A gol4en episco- 
' pal cloud seemed to hang over those dear 
i hidies, and I yearned to know more concern¬ 
ing them. JTrom the grave and stately 
manner in which the person who was to 
housekeep for me introduced thehr names, it 
I was easy to gather that they wer^ersons of 
j awful consideration in the town. The episco- 
; pal consanguinity hung about tliem like a 
j, halo. The mitre overshadowed them from 
j afar. The town—not excepting the great 
medieinal and legal interests—looked to them 
affectionately, daily and hourly, just as tliey 
looked to (^|io old village clock. The in¬ 
habitants tookk-their time ffom both. Nay, 
was there not lagiiig, at tliat instiint, a 
furious vendetta between two great hpuses 
—a vendetta, like enough to be handed 
down with solemn oath from mother to 
j daughter, the pud of which no man could 
I see—all to he set down to the account of 
1 : Miss Bridles ? Well ! I would wait on 
|! Misses Bridles. * 

I' They lived at Dorkingscoop, a little way 
I out of the town, a quiet, sequestered re- 
' treat, with a green paling in front. My 
. name was taken up. Would the Eeverend 
Alfred Hobliish walk into tj,'e drawing-room 1 
Would he sit down and recreate himself, as 
j best he could, with the light musketry of 
' holiness which covered the table ? He took 
I especial notice of Barm for the Benighted. 

' By the Eeverend C. B. MeCiuldy. To Mias 
Jemima Bridles, respectfully presented by 
tlie author. Moving ^!lowly round the table— 
' which might be taken for a saint’s mariner’s 
I compass, with the points* marked by com¬ 
forting tracts—he lead off The Sinner’s 
Cordial Drops ; or, The Oonfidentisd Pocket 
Pistol. By the Reverend C. B. McCuddy. 
To Miss J emima Bridles, with the author’s 
I affectionate duty. Together with many more 
; works of similar character; mostly by the 
I same divine, amj laid at the feet of Miss 
I Bridles in terns of dedication more or less 
i ardent. While thus boxing the spiritual com- 
ir pass, asi^ at the same time not a little troubled 
Ij as to the footing of ^is particular minister 
;i of the gospel, two laSies entered in Indian' 
I file, and welcomed me simultaneously to 
Dorkingscoop. ‘ ' 

The elder qf the twain, whom I knew 
I afterwards to be Sophia Dorothea (named, I 
I * believe, in compliment to the ill-fated Prin¬ 
cess of Zell, who involved the wretched 
> Koningsmark in dreadful consc({uencea), was 
' of fcall, nay, magnificent proportions. She 
had a stout, manly bearing, and a tread, 
ii^lacative of tlie decision of character which 
.jteshed continually from her eye. Her cheek 
K^'was embrowned, perhaps by exposure to 
»■ the rays of the aulery samiiKr sun, perhaps 
^ from 'imperfection of the entitle arising 
from 'natural causes; for these things are 
inacrutable. Nay, at times, 1 have seen 


he# face auume an inflamed aspect, almost 
akin to the* visitation popularly ascribed to 
Saint Anthony. She was arrayed as lightly 
as woskoompatible with the season, being not 
foolishly overburdened wif^t steel mail undlr- 
neath, but went slimly down to the eart^ 
with gaipnents whose folds dung closely to 
her frame and showed off tlie matchless sym¬ 
metry of her limbs. That was Sophia 
Dorothea. 

But for Jemima, the second and remaining 
sister; 'at who^e feet had been laid the 
awakening literature, to limn—^yea, limn—^her 
features becomingly is beyond the strength 
of the Eeverend Alfred H(ff>lush. Her per¬ 
son was short and small, and her exquisitely 
proportioned throat might almost bo spanned 
by the hand; while through its transparent 
skin ail the tendons and cartiLages which 
abound so plentifully in the great human 
system, could be made out with startling ij 
vividness. Her skin was stretched so ij 
tightly overjicr finely-moulded features that j; 
not so much as the smallest wrinkle could I 
display itself. She must have been the I 
very soul of motion, being alwa^ busy, and I 
shooting from her seat periodically with n 
extraordinary activity. That was the beau¬ 
tiful Jemima. 

“I was,” I said, in low, gentle accents, | 
“ the nelfly-appointed minister of the parish. | 
The Lord Bishop of Tweakminster had been |j 
kind euUngh to—” '! 

“ We know it all,” broke in the elder, in i] 
a manly voice. “ Sit down ! there is a chair j 
behind you.” 

Much disturbed by this curious lusiis natuim 
(for ho could not divest himself of the idea 
that he was being addressed by one of his 
own species), Reverend Mr. Hoblush did as 
he was desired ; but incontinently sat down 
on his own hat. It became at once as a 
Gibus or opera-hat. A hoarse laugh broke 
from the namesake of the unfortunate Lady 
of Zell; but I at once saw sympathy in the 
eyes of the gentle Jemima. She must have 
noticed the glance of grateful tenderness in 
my eyes as I restored my hat to its natural 
shape. That gentle bosom felt for my mis- | 
fortune. 

Bishop Bridles had been pleased to write 
cpucerning him in very qo'mplimentary terms. 
Said sweet, nun-like jimima,—“ We know 
you already, Mr. Hoblush—-know you nearly 
as well as oojp own dear brother who is now 
far 'far away in the Oarribee Isles. We have 
heard of you, and talked of you through the 
lone winter nights, when thfe vtinds were 
howling disraally, and sweeping athwart 
roof-trees, and moaning in the chimneys. 
Have we not, sister 1 ” 

Here was a friendly bosom to lean upon ! 
Hither accordingly I used to repair, almost 
daily, ever afterwards. Before very long I 
had poured into Jemima Bfidles’ sympathising 
heart the whole story of my blighted loves 
and my. young Borrows, the rehearsing of 
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wbich narrative brought me abundant dbu- man have his way. But there wm the 
eolation. But 1 stood unaccountably in awe bishop’s, my spiritual father’s admonitiou— 
of the amiable Sophia Dorothea. That was that to be disregarded 1 True, he was my 
masculine voice of hers, together wj^ih her spiritual father—a good notion! He was 
extraordinary power of eye, making me feel theh-s too—why not therefore place confi- 
uncomfortable. She, therefore, was not pre- deuce in him, and entrust to him the whole 
sent when 1 told the doleful histoyr of my story. By the next post he learnt it all; and 
early love. ^ , pending his reply 1 withdrew with .dignity 

Thus I grew in favour daily with the from the society of the Bridles, 
sisters Bridles, I came at last, as the good “They shall choose,"! said, “between 
bishop had foretold it, to have the run of the McCuddy and me. They shall elect between 
house. I entered it at my* own hours and a wretched shaveliug and the ill-rfated, but 
own convenience. A pmicihlar chair, to resolved, Hoblush.’’ . 

_I. • T __.1 j... ^^ _ a. • J* . T ‘A .1 _1 *4 - V 1 _ A •. . t 


which I appeared to lean at our first ac- 
ouaiutance, was set apart for my special use. 
1 noticed a sort of tabouret growing under 


I waited and waited lung, eatiug my soul 
out all tlio while. 

To me there came no reply; byi there came 


Miss Jemima's fingers, and which 1 had a presently a sad'and sweet note, telling me 
dim notion, was, in some degree, connected that all was over between tlieiu and McCuddy. 


with me. 


If there had been any cloud between us, let it 


The old grief was gradually wearing itself now be dispelled and float away into the 
away, and the Reverend Alfred Hoblush was past. The arts of a designing person had 
seen moving about cheerfully, busy with the been exposed. Could I be npble, geuorous, 
cun perils ot his paiish business, pprliaps with and forgive ! 

the concerns Qf Miss Bridles. I flew to her feet. All was forgotten in 

One <lay he entered abruptly and found the the triumph of that liogr. • tiophia Dorothea 
two ladies sitting, as it were,#,t the feet of a al^tne grovelled iu a corner glaring at me. 
short and fat person, very uhetuousabout his She {had loved the oily periods of McCuddy. 
lips, who was speaking iu a broad Scottish He had been ftast down, and her idol was 
ai-ceut. On those unctuous lips the sisters broken. Bat I heeded her not. Sweet and 
Bridle.s had uiiinifestly been hiiuging wrapt, soft J emima told me she ha<l always shrunk 
while the Scottish tongue roumieii* periods from the man and Ins offerings. Occasionally 
couceruiug certain missiou.'iry wiinclerings, c;uue a letter from excellent Bi.<ihop Bridles, 
aud concerning a little ]>aper panipMet held The good man was thinking of me, though 
between the fingers. There was a manifest far away. He knew now where weie 
Confusion at the entrance of the Reverend Mr. tho iinc.st muflins iu the world. When in 
Hoblush, in the amber cheeks of the j^unger town I should bo sure to wait on him. He 
of the twain especially. trusted his dear sou Hoblush (that filial 

Mr. Hoblush knew instinctively this pci- relation to be taken ecclesiastically) was 
sou to be that Reverend C. B. McCuddy, growing in friendship aud confidence with his 
wlidse works formed the marinei-’s compass, nieces. Those ladies were worthy of all the 
before described. He bowed stiffly to him love and coufidenco his son Hoblush could 
therefore as an introduction followed. He bestow on them, and that ‘in proportion as I 
did not love the man iu his soul. What did grew iu their estoeem and favour, so would he 
he mean by intruding his literature and his lioldlhatto bea certainteslofmymerit,andof 
vulgar person into th.at circle ? the propriety of further advancing me in my 

It was but too plain that Eovorend C, B, saci’ed profession, lie was happy to add—^no, 
McCuddy was regai’ded with favour by the he meant to say, grieved—that the aged 
sisters Bridles, He had been absent for some incumbent‘Pf Tepidstono w.-ia breaking every 
time on his travels, and was now retailing day, more'and more. Let me but justify 
pleasing little spiritual adventures to amuse myself before him aud the Miss Bridles—let 
the ladies. It Wtos plain,“too, that these things me but rdach to the standard which he and 
to hear did Miss Jemima especially incline ^ they bad farmed curatorial perfection, and 
and it was to her tkliat unctuous persou I should b«* hailed<at the proper time Incum- 

E ointed his nanative. How I loathed bent of Tepidstouc. 

im! I hearkened grimly,^JUid took leave Reverend Mr. Hoblush took hia counsel 
abruptly. * • home to himself, and tvould carry it out iu 

Henceforth he seemed to grow into a rock* all faithfulness. What was meant by the 
a-head. By, a cruel fatality be seemed to be justification •alluded to by good _ Doctor 
always in the Bridles’ when I arrivei^. He BruUes, or by. tbah standard which was 
usurped the conversation, aifd cut me short to be reached, cost him many hours of pain- 
in the most lawless way. Worse than all, they ful thought. What was the standard or who 
both seemed to look on him with favour. I was the standard, as it finally seemed to him 
Jemima, perhaps, not so much, though 1| it should be read? It was an awful mystery 
could perceive she was dazzled by his rare —a thing of trouble. 

spiritual ^ifcB. Heace, bitter struggle in ray We read poetry togetber of evenings b}'the 
wretched soul;—I would fly them—desert lamp’s soft light, when ahe—Sophia Doro- 
the iiouse—give all up, aucklet the unctuous thea of Zell—marked articles of wearing 
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appm-el in a distant corner. Slie performed 
that operation in a fei'ocious raamior, glaring 
over at oa every now and again. And ye^ 
when she took notice of me, I xnarked how 
she tried to mollify that rough orran of hers, 
a'tering it to a less diacoroant Key. Nay, 
once, when eircnmatancas of a peenliar 
nature had compelled me to absent myeelf 
for two whole days, she struck'terror into 
my heart by the heat and violence of her 
reception, bringing me to task, as it were,« 
in a menacing manner, for this backsliding 
of mine;—not in words, indeed, but by that 
awful manner of hers. My soul shrank away 
within me, and my heart rattled as a nut 
witliin its shell. I would never so offend 
ag.ain. , 

It came to ^ass that one sultry summer’s 
evening, we—Jemima Bridles, that is, and I— 
went forth, looking abroad through nature. 
We would wander by the brookside, by the 
mill-stream, communing as wc walked. I un¬ 
folded the great mysteries of the planets, suns 
and adamantine spheres, to use the words of 
the poet, for in such matters she was un- 
BU.specting as a cnild> Perlsaps through the 
long course of years it might be my ttislf to 
mould, with pListic finger,.this gentle un¬ 
taught soul. 

“ bit, .leinima,” I said, ingeniously ad.-ipt- 
ing the words of a great 'inaster to the otsc.a- 
sion ; “sit, Jemima. Look how tlic floor of 
heaven is thick inlaid with natiues of bright 
gold.” 

The gentle creature looks in the direction 
pointed to ; but 1 see,l)as hut faint glimmer¬ 
ing of the great master’s meaning. No 
matter. 

“ These things,” I said, “ we sh.all one day 
look closer into, perliaps whudering forth toge¬ 
ther, in tlie cool of the evening, in the sylvan 
groves of Tepidstone 1 By glittering waters— 
should there prove to be such in that parish 
—we shall sit,” I added, looking into her lace 
tenderly, “speechless, — rapt in sweet con¬ 
templation all - day long. We shall be all in 
all one to the other! Life sh.all be a sweet 
dream for both of u.s. Shaiilit not be so, 
fairest of creatures ? Wilt tbou follow thy 
UobluSh to Tepidslone.” 

Siie blushed a sweet consent. The delicate 
cartilages of her neck quivered spasmodi- 
c.ally. “I will fly wit|j thee—die with 
thee!” said the trusting giii, with pleasing 
euphony. • 

The stars came out< the moon rose to its 
full; the chill night-air crept down my back, 
causing an uncomfortable setmatinn. “Let 
ns p in, beloved,” I said. Sophia Dorothea 
had tea waiting, and received^nesrith o^ish 
good-humour. She became playful as a lion’s 
cub. She guessed, but did not know our 
secret. *■ 

Precipitote clergyman! Jed away in an 
nnguaided moment! Too true .'tyet consider 
but this. How the appreciation of a peerless 
^.jirpmaQ’s perfections may so force itself upon 


a«loyal heart, that it must become ont- 
speaKing, or die! It may bo worth men¬ 
tioning as one of those curious coinci¬ 
dences sometimes found in a life history, 
that there had arrived that very momiqg a> 
hasty letter from a dehr friend residing not 
very far from Tepidstone, and who h*ad 
ehargedr himself with the task of reporting, 
to me any news of general interost that 
might arise. The liasty letter from a dear 
friend, mentioned, in a promiscuous way, 
that only the day before the venerable 
incumbent of nre iiarish had fallen into a 
profound stupor, from which it was to be 
feared that all the aid of science would be 
insufficient to awaken him. Which news 
troubled me not a little: and I made up my 
mind not to impart it to Miss Bridies until 
the day following. In the whirl of excite¬ 
ment, 1 went forth into tlio night, and out¬ 
spoke my soul freely to Jemima, as 1 have 
set it down. 

I could scarcely close rajp eyes the livelong 
night: I vfys in -such anxiety as to the fate 
of tlie good man who, now at 'the close of a 
pious and laborious life, lay wrestling with 
the grim Kiii^.of Terrors. How would it 
be with him eventually 1 Would the stupor 
ever leave him ? Nay, do net stupora usually 
rather thicken and fall heavier on the 
wretclifd victim ? At his age, too, when the 
sword Eds outworn its sheath, and the candle 
flickerjug in its socket, it w.xs to bo feared he 
could not wrestle effectually with the powers 
of Death. Poor, poor soul! To lay this bitter- 
anxiety for the sufferer, I made advances to 
the mo(]ic,al practitioner,—putting a case 
bypothetically, a.s to the effect of stupors at 
an advanced age. Were they fatal 1 “ No,” 
the practitioner said, coolly. “He had 
known many, many instances to the con¬ 
trary.” 

“ Surely—surely, yon would not say it was 
beneficial to a patient 1 ” 

“Upon his soul,” tlm practitioner answered, 
“he did not know but what it might V>e. 
There were the Mias Bridles’s, who had a 
friend or relation with precisely the same 
symptoms, and who had been with him but 
an hour since, asking his opinion. Stupors 
were very likely fo be beneficial.” 

“ What ? to a very, very old person 1” 

• “Yes; the older, thu^tter chance.” 

Not at all relieved in mind by this jre- 
asam-ing opinion, Mr. Hoblush went his way. 
Fi;esently the post bears him a hurried letter 
from the Bishop, conveying to him the same 
melancholy news, and full of protestations of 
grief. 

• • 

I have hearcl, 

—continued tlie bishop— 

from eoit&deutul sonreos, thi>t h il next to all 
over -whii eur poor incumbent—that he is, I would 
say, on his last legs; only that he has nsW quitted 
his lied since.yeefei-day inomiog. He is in a death¬ 
like stup.pr, from wjuoh no efforts oan rouse him. 





IleaTcnhelp ub ! Is ^ mldsi pf Uf^ ke,,—y*ii and, after aigning the proper receipt, with 


ton are a gooa yontn—^puer nowe innoiu, as the jjgj. inipaUenee) • 

Latips say—and Heaven, I know, will rowarfl you, . ‘ 

and tulvance you in this life, fm well as in another. | Stupor again, deeper than ever. Desire tar food 
Ouf poor brotiier may not last out the night,—may merely^ snperficial—goneiai lircok ui»—no* eoepeotad 
Iw in extremis before morning, • ' i to lost over the night. 

Tours ever, • 1 _ i.’ i ^ ^ , 

llroHASP TwEAKMrifSTtjR. i ®'™ ashamed to Btiy, that on receipt of 
, _ 1 ■■ I . this news, there was tumultuous, if not 

That day wore on. I wan^red about •mieoent, joy in the countenance of the elder 
absently, down the street, throng the green f ^ Jmstility on 

fields, ly the river, but csuUi not rest. inatant, and at once became cordial in 

*«'• manner. We sat togcllier the whole 
C. B. McCuddy, with a darklmg brow. At f ^ fJJ. 

another season, perhaps, I could have exulted | gence 

over my fallen enemy: but bow, my eye i jj, gloaming of the evening 1* returned 
rested vacantly on him. I heard hiir, butto iny own modost mansion. 
T heeded not. My thoughts were far away.; p^Hiaps I was dejected ; for I was thinking 
What were such earthly pass.ons, when|of ti,e iucumbent, then, perhaiw^^ 

hunian life was .juivoring m the balance i | wrestling with death. Old men mist suo- 

Iherewas perin.-menee of council all day , ^ struggle. That 

long lu M.^.H Bridles s. I came m and out; ^i.e understood thing. But if 

ccsselessly; and we could read lu eacii , O, no-no—no—imiios- 

others eyes tile same question. Aii^>'news f | 

It w.<m the same the next di.,!- and tlie next.!from*his suflerings-far 
1 was worn to a anttdow. Xlie anxiety was 

growing too much for me. Ai;out noon on I j„ yes ; 

the third day, oire of those curiously-attired ..^uoth^- tek gi-am, announcing the end. Tiiese 
blue pages, bound with white braiding, ,„,.]anidioly, short-hand diVtches should 
pliiced in iny hands an envelope. Byas a mourning boMere, like other mouru- 

frdegram from my goml friend. Wi«ft trera- j j^tiere. Yes ; all was over. “Sir,” it 
bIing hngereI oponedtins telcgr^i, an;lpro- ggi.i ..y to infoim you of the 

eeeded to decipher tl.e lead-pencil characters^.^deu death (iioor, poor soul! )-tlie sudden 
of t,he telegram It was m the curt language : ^i^atli from apoplexy, of your excellent rela- 
pecuhar to such documents. « tiou, the liight Ileverend Doctor Bridlei^ 

Til'S morning he awoke from the stupor, oallcl Bi-shop of Twcakniimster ! ’’ The telegraphic 
for some soup, looked about him, and said ho felt > cliaracters — alway.s indistinct — now swam 
hotter on the whole. i before my eyes. I was slunned; knew not 

Wretched Iloblush! Was all thy anxiety,' where I was ; lunl, cfilslTiiig up the fatal 
then, for nothing ? I took the open telegram, bit of tissue paper, sank back into my chair, 
straight to whore the permani'nt council was I If I had read on, 1 should hare seen that the 
sitting. It was received with disgust—with | bislioji had bet u fouuil by bis servants after 


as thrnigh I was at the bottom of the busi- the manner ? No ; J. don t mean that j nut 
ness. it was a cruel blow' it must hi! confessed; the 

“ Ugh! ” said the person called Sophia most inopportune demise that ever took 
Dorothea, “you should, have known better, )ilace. For'only that same night the iiiciim- 
you should! What do yon mean, bj-ingiug bent of Tepidslone closed his long and wenry 
your ooek-and-buU stories here, frightening jiilgrim.ago! Break it to*the sisters Bridles ? 
us out of our senses 1” ,Ha, ha, ha! Break it to them tenderly, of 

“Sister, sister!” said gentle'Jemima, in [course. Pah! Let them break it to them- 
whese manner 1 had nevertheless observed:selves. They vflU bear ironing! Was I 
a certain acridity. growing delirious ? 

" Madam,” I replied to the Hdbse of Zell, Next morning, moving slowly in the direc- 
“these matters are not in my Jiands. WhyI.tion of the Bridles’ mansion, McCuddy 
aid to my sorrows bv this violence ! Do yon ].xissed me. The oily monster looked at me 
■wish for a fellow creature’s death?" / . with ^ leer of triumpiyi. He had learnt the 
She glared at me with hef furious eyes: news. So <had the whole town, who looked 
and, it struck me at the time, that she had on me with a compassionate interest But I 
intentions of wreathing her fingers in my drew my ro^s about me, and surveyed him 
hair. I stepped back a jiaco or two, treni- with a quiet look of dignity, such as misfor- 
hling in every limb ; when to us entere a time imparts to jthoso who have great souls, 
maid, with word that one of the little blue- He passed on* cowering, 
coated pages was waiting below. Telegram Mins Jemima Bridles was in the parlour,* 
once mere. Curiositysuspurded iiostiUiies; “You know,” I said,. falling into my 
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accustomed seat, “ you know, douHless, of the 
{(Teat misfortune that has oveiiakeu us all. 
Believe me that you have my sincei'est sym¬ 
pathies.” 

“ Indeed we are aware of that, dearest Mr. 
Hoblush,” said Miss Jemima, looking at me 
with tenderness; “ and I can assure you that it 
lightens our sorrows much to have one that 
can so feel with us. You are our only sup¬ 
port now.” , 

“1 am sorry to say,” I answei-cd, “that 
circumstances of a rather peculiar chai'aoter, 
will necessitate my absence from this part, 
of the country. The emoluments of this 
parish arc a disgrace to a Christian 
country.»,No. gentleman could continue with 
decency in suth an office. It was monstrous.” 
1 said thfs with some heat. 

“You will not stay long,” Miss Jemima 
said, tnoro tenderly than before. “How I 
shall long for the day of your return.” 

“ Have I not conveyed my meaning ? ” 1 
answered, coldly. “ I fear T do not c:irry you 
with me,” using hero a populai’ Icg.al ]ihrase. 

“ Carry me wivh ^ou,” she said, in ecstasy. 
“O, not as yet, dear Alfred. Afterwards, 
aftcrwai-ds,” she added, with a me.ani!ig look, 

“ 1 will go with you all the wide world 
over! ” 

“ My travelling arrangements,” I said 
(observe how changed was now the natu re of j 
the man Hoblush, when he could speak thus),: 
“my travelling arrangements will, I fear, 
preclude such a plan. 1 would recommend 
you to remain in this sequestered retreat 
m preference to any spot the wide world 
over. It is admirably suited to your means, 
and here you will suitably journey down into 
the vale of yeai-s^rflaserviiig the resi>ect of all 
who know you! Believe me you have mine. 
J shall never forget the agreeable hours 
passed in this—in that chair.” Here I took 
my hat and rose to go. 

She gave a sort of shriek, and rushed to 
the door. 

“ What do you mean ? Loav dare you ? 
You must wait, yon shall wait.” 

I tried to get past her to the stairs, for I 
felt fbequal to a scene. 

“Time presses,”, I said, “and my bark 
waits. I speak iigurativciy, of course.” 

“ Here, sister, sister! ” she called out,. 
“ come down quick. Yoil sliall a[Kiak to her, 
sir! You shall account to her for this.” 

Which was piwiaely what I desired to 
avoid. I trembled at. the bare uotion of 
meeting that infuriated woman; and so* 
descrying an opening betweefi Miss Jemima 
and the stairs, I slipped quietly, by, mutter¬ 
ing something about calling again.A terrible 
voice sounded in my ears, coming from over 
the banisters. “ Come back ! ”> it siiid ia 
hoarse, thundering accents; “ come back 1 
Do you hear 1 ” 


I * My heart sank within me, my eyes be¬ 
came dim; and a sense as of something 
awful being at hand stole up<m me. As 
the jfattlesuake fascinates its victim, so 1, by 
some in'esistible impulse, was drawn hack 
up-Btairs by those terrible sounds, “Come 
back, , sir ! ” repeated slowly and with 
menace ; unlij, being fairly in the drawing¬ 
room once more, she placed her back to the 
door, and with her face close to mine, hissed 
out the word “ Monster! ” I thought she was 
going to Btri|ce me, and put my baud to 
shield my &ce. 

“Don’V^I said, in feeble tones, “it is un¬ 
womanly.” *' 

“ Ugh ! ” was her reply. Its tone was at 
once savage and contemptuous. 

It were bootless to describe the distressing 
scene that followed. Suffice it to say that 
for the sake of public decency and quietness, 

I promised to fulfil what she called my 
engagement to her sister. As this was ex¬ 
torted under the influence of terror and vio¬ 
lence, I considered it would not be binding 
on me. But, that same evening a better 
notion occut^d to me. As the shades of 
night fell, it matured, and took tangible 
shape. Hoblush, than whom, that night 
there was not a more wretched being in 
this world ; Hoblush, tlie miserable, the for¬ 
lorn, *^^6 trepanned,, the bamboozled, the 
victim of unlawful terrorism : conceived Ibis 
despdrate idea. There was a night-mail just 
starting, and he thought wiattully of the * 
night-mail. He w.is unpacked,—what of 
that V Perish worldly goods iu such a cause! 
Wrapjnng his cloak about him, the Reverend 
Alfred Hoblush went forth into the darkness 
—^unrecognised, unthonght-of—took a seat 
in the night-mail, and was taken away into 
the broad world, w'here the disapiiointed 
spinster, and the parishioners of Duckinga- 
enm-Shampoo, shall look for him in vain. 
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TBADINTJ IN FETTERS. 

Tiieue are records of dancers who attained 
coiiBiileiable celebrity, althongh they did not 
display more grace, agility, nor inventive 
power than their competitors. Whi.nce, 
then, arose the merit of their performtfnco 1 
One young lady had her eyes bandaged, 
and threaded a blindfold fandango, through 
the midst of a dozen eggs placed on the 
floor, without endangering the prospects of a 
single chicken. Another her» did Vestris’s 
gavotte, wearing, instead of the usual [iiinips, 
a pair of the heaviest French wooden shoes. 
(Icntlemen have also executed sailors’ horn¬ 
pipes with their legs incnuil>ered by iron 
fetters. No doubt, they would havjiiRlanced 
t better without those impediments. Rut, dance 
thCT did : hence their glory. • 

There is a nation, not far distant, which is 
now performing the same feat, commer¬ 
cially. She is trading in fettera ; aiM the 
wonder is that she trades so well as she does, 
or that she trades at all. By trade is nut 
meant mere buying and selling amongst 
themselves; which a people must do to keep 
life going, and which is nothing but a 
mercantile pas-seul or solo step. A country 
really trades when it takes pari in the grand 
Imllet of nations; performing its shai'e in 
the complicated figures and evoliitious which 
are danced to the tunes of supply and de¬ 
mand, scarcity and plenty. 

But our neighbours, having decorated them¬ 
selves with chains, originally put on to serve 
the purpose of a coat of mail, hug them still, 
in the belief that their letters btin^ profit as 
well as adornment. ‘ Instead of dancing on a 
free, clear stage, our friends have overspread 
and carpeted their boards with a complicated 
piece of network which greatly detracts from 
the ease, grace, and vigour of thein move¬ 
ments. While England can step out boldlj* 
and show her paces, France must }>ause, con¬ 
sider, and hesitate, at every new meipautile 
attitude she desires to assuml. 

That these different results are caused by the 
respective customs’ systems of the two coun¬ 
tries, will have appeared from a previonsartido, 
and the, subject is so rich and suggestive 
that it merits a tevf additional illustrations.* 
Th e Fren ch Tarif, with its el aborate notes, 
* See page 181 of tho Iwt volume. _ 


is an amusing document to read ; only, j'ou 
accompany it with a mental con|ipentary of 
commiseration the unhappy men whose 
business it is ter make its daily application. 
So learned is it, that, in some things, it knows 
as much as is actually known by anybody : 
perhaps a little more ; as, when it refers the 
gums of Africa to the trees and plants from 
which they ooze. The evil of this custom¬ 
house {icdantry is, that it is not easy for 
officials to identify m^y«of the articles 
eugmerated. A customs inspector sometimes 
has to run about a sea-port town for lialf-a- 
day, showing to the chemists, doctors, dyers, 
museum-keepers, and other erudites of the 
place, samples of u^nown wood or rare dried 
medicinal herbs, vntbout being able to make 
out what it is, and to what duty it is liable, 
^'he loss of time and the waste of patience 
and temper, so incurred, are considerable. 

Surely black-lead might have been disposed 
of and suffered to find its w’ay into commerce 
at the moderate duty of five francs the hun¬ 
dred kilos, without a icetnre on tliat graphitic 
article: 

* 01 # 

Graphite (carburc de fer, called mine de plomh 
noire, or plomliaginc), a product which has long 
tjccn considered a carburet of iron, is nothing hut 
carlxjn of a particular nature, mixed with a very 
small quantity of iron. People are now of accord to 
recognise tliat it docs nut contain any portion of 
lead ; accordingly, minei-alogists range it amongst 
the corahusiible minerals. Graphite is shining and 
of a blue, drawing near to block ; it is Very soft to 
the touch, it *80118 the fingers ^nd leaves a blackish 
trace on paper. Its principal employment is to 
serve for the fabrication of the pencils called black- 
lead. It is also one df the matters which enter into 
the composition of re^actory crucibles. Hy means of 
graphite reduced 4 o powder, and kneaded up with 
gi-ease, is made a sort of camhouis; or cart-grease, 
proper to soften the friction of the wheels and cogs 
of machines, and to which, at its entrance, the duty 

on tallow is applicable. 

• 

TJie English ^riff dipraisaes iron-wares with 
a light dut^, and easy distinctions ; but iron 
alone causes Franco to incur as mu(^ thought, 
trouble, and expense, as would almost aufiica. 


taut aepanmeua oi me state, iron ore is 
admitted exempt from duty; its export, with 
a few exceptions for particular ports named, 
is prohibited. All higher forms of iron, as 
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they rise in the iron-scale of being,—-from the 
primitive ore to the finished razor,—^must 
cause niia^ioiis days tind sleepless nights to 
the ius])eclors appointed' to tmcertain what’s 
what. Iron wire is considered to be iron 
wire only wlien it has a diameter of less than 
seven millimetres. Iron having seven milli¬ 
metres or more of diameter, is iron in Itars. 
White motallic strij'gs for instruments, made 
of iron wire, must pay the duty on wire¬ 
drawn iron when rolled into rings or 
couronncB. Those rolled on bobbins arc sub¬ 
ject, on,entrance, to a duty of fiom seventy 
to seventy-six fr&nca the hundred kilos. When 
declaration is made of the importation of me¬ 
tallic strings not rolled on bobbins, they must 
be subjecMd to the duty leviable on the wire¬ 
drawn materiat of which thej are composed; 
that is to say, to the duty'on iron wire or 
steel wire, as the ca-se may be. Query: 
When is steel wire, steel wire ? And when 
is a pianoforte string, a pianoforte string? 
Also, when is a needle a needle, if the ques-1 
tion be not impertinent ? Sewing-needles, 
four centimiUres or less in length, pay eight 
francs the single ^'kih, weight; between four 
and five centimetres in length, five fraufe; 
longer than five centimOti'es, two francs, 
According to a recent tariffication, the length 
of needles alone, not tluur quality, determines 
tlie duty to apply to them f saving, neverthe¬ 
less, what concerns packing-needles, mattress- 
needles, and sail-sewing needles, (called cavre- 
lets), which remain ranged amongst the Tool? 
of pure steel. 

Ploughshares ai’e exposed to like doubts, 
difficulties, and ambiguities. Curling-irons, 
and irons for ironing and ganffring, pay fifty 
francs tlie hundred kilos. Plane-irons, a 
hundred and fortys^-'f^llTtron causes no little 
.anxiety to the authorities, particularly that 
which is fished up from the sea. In order to 
smooth the tliomy question, the Director- 
General of Cnstoras ad<lressetl, from Paris, 
last August Iwelveiuouth, a circular to the 
chiefs at the sea-port towns, to the effect that 
anchors and cables recovered, by French 
draggers, from the bottom of the ports and 
roadsteads of the empire, are admitted to 
consumption by thh payment of an entrance 
duty of one franc per hundred kilogrammes. 
The act of dragging must bo cei'tified in an 
authentic manner by the navy agents. While 
admitting to this favonrahfe idgime, not only 
.anchors, but also cables, the eye of the Law 
only recognises the fragments of cables which 
hang to the anchors dragged from the bottom 
of the sea. , 

The Department of War and the Depart¬ 
ment of the Marine ehter iato childish 
correspondence on this little matter. They 
explained that it would be useful to extend 
to anchors and cables dragged irfthe ports 
and roads of Algeria and in those of the 
French colontes, tiie favourable,'regime en¬ 
joyed by anebors and cables tkhed up in 
the ports and roads of tbe mother country. 


It* is acknowledged, in fact, that in the 
colonies, as formerly in the mother-country, 
the compulsion either to re-export the 
anchors dragged, or to fulfil the ordinary 
claim# of the Tarif, w.as a serious obstacle to 
the act of dredging; the results not beipg 
snfiicienily remnnerative. Consequently, his 
Excelleifcj the Minister of Finances decided 
that in the cedonies, Algeria, and French 
Guiana, andiors and cables dr.agged in the 
conditions proscribed by the law, should be 
admitted at a dp^ of one franc tlie hundred 
kilos, exactly«a»> if they were the result of 
a dragging djjerated iu the jjorts and roads of 
the mother-country. Wlmn these anchors, 
imstead of being consumed in the colonies, 
are directed to one of the ports of France, 
they enjoy the favourable regime, on the con¬ 
dition that the act of dragging be testified by 
the certificates of the local chiefs of the naval 
service. A profane looker-on might deem all 
this favour, and this certifying to be an en¬ 
tertaining example of much ado about 
nothing. Founds’-wortli of time, pen, paper, 
and ink, are spent about the .admission of a 
few shillings’-A^orth of old iron ; wliich, .after 
' all, is only allowed to be utilised because it 
becomes a dange.rous nnisauce by remaining 
where it was. ’Tis sweet to trifle now and 
then, even with the links of iron caldes. 

The re-inciple on which the French Tarif is 
based, key to all its .apparent eccentrici¬ 
ties, is,^ protection, at all costs, to National 
Production, and excitement, by all menus, of 
National Industry. If the soil of Franco is 
capable, of producing any given material, 
were it even so humble as skewer-wood, and 
were three men only willing to earn their 
livelihood by converiing that material into 
butchers’ skewers, those three men .are to be 
protected from foreign competition by the 
whole stud and staff of the hrencli douaues; 
because they are the produccra of an indi¬ 
genous manufacture. The same of excite¬ 
ment to industiy: the tax upon vipere 
appears to us ridiculous; but it is only the 
carrying out of a principle. Its meaning and 
intention .are, that, supposing a demand for 
viper-flesh and viper-^t to exist, it is better 
to rear up a i-ace of native viper-catchers, to 
catch vipers in the •national forests, where 
there ar4' plenty to be caught, than to 
tet in foreign-caught vipers, whose capture 
had furnished employment and wages to 
stranger hands. 

When direct means are insufficient to work 
qut the principle, let indirect means be added 
to them. For tjie protection of a little knot 
of scientific-insfrumeut makers, a duty of 
from thirty to forty per cent, is not 
enough, in the eyes of the protected, to 
obtain an absolute protection. Therefore, 
the importation of their wares must be 
hampered with additional impedimenta. All 
optical instruments; all iustruraenls efnployed 
in astronomy,navigation, mathematics,natural 
I philosophy, and, g^erally, all that are neces- 
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Bary for scientific labours, must, besides pay¬ 
ing the heavy duty, be accoiupanied—os is 
the rule for all machines or mechanism—by a 
coloured plan, drawn to a given scale, of 
every form, dimension, and detail, sit is 
not enough to pay ten or twenty pounds duly 
oil a microscope with a complete and elaborate 
apparatus ; but you must also send wdrawlng 
of it^ on scale, to Paris, for the criticism, 
(perhaps the instruction), of French micro¬ 
scope makers. If the final destination of suds] 
instruments be Paris, these ^formalities may 
lie abridged by sending the »mported*artieles 
from the coast or the frontier 4o the metro¬ 
politan custom house, under double lead 
(seals) and accompanied by a permit-warrant. 
But, if your machinery be not intended for 
Paris, woe betide you, unless yonr plan 
on scale is regular and' acceptable. Pou 
may plead special urgency, and may write 
your heart out to the Director (leueral. 
After much delay, you will receive a polite but 
fiat refusal to any favour. Yonr luecluinism 
must be assimilated (the techniiAl phrase) to 
the French customs law. Were the autho¬ 
rities iuelined to help you (aud it is only 
right to say there are some good follows 
amongst them), they dare not. 

Seemingly favourable and liberal cxce^v- 
tions often turn out to be delusive hopes. The; 
}irotective principle is carried out rifjoronsly. j 
Thus, iustrumentri of husbandly fnratoires) 
may enter by the m.aritime bur^janx in 
j)ackages of any weight; but without the 
admixture of any other kind of implement 
paying diflfering duties. By the designation 
of Instruments of Husbandry, are understood 
only the simple instruments uecessai’y for 
rural industry. Woodeu rakes, hay-forks, et 
cetera, are. treated as boisillerie, which pay 
a nominal duty of four francs the hundi’ed 
kilos. As for instruments of wood and iron, 
such as ploughs, extirpators, turnip-choppers, 
straw-cutters, harrows, drills, a,nd ventilators 
(wiunowing-machines ?), they belong to agri¬ 
cultural machines aud mechanism ; and must 
down with their duty, and their drawing to 
scale. Again; it sounds amiable and philo¬ 
progenitive to let in lambs for threepence per 
head. But none are admitted as lambs except 
those which weigh lesswtlian sixteen pounds 
French each. Still further, to prevent all 
foaud such as the smuggling in of dwarf fiue- 
woolled Welsh muttons under the guise of 
lambs—it is enacted that, when the wool of 
these lambs is found to have mcfrc th.vi four 
mouths’ growth, a duty k to ^e levic<l on tlm 
wool, according to its kind, independently of 
the duties appertaining to tne animals. 

A composite object—an object made up of 
parts—is not always considered as one object 
fiscally, if its separate parts are separately 
subject to a dut^ of their own. Thus, wooden 
clocks with a metal movement, pay two 
francs 'each; •bUrd->orgaus (being musical 
instruments) pay three fiancs each; but a 
bird-organ adapted to a woodeu clock, must 


pay its o'wn private duty over and above the 
rightofthetarififto itsduesonthe clock. There¬ 
fore,awoodeu cuckoo-clock with a mefal move¬ 
ment, pays an import duty of five francs—^to 
the delectation of French cuckoo-elockmakers; 
Foreign wooden-clockmakers are made to bite 
the dust. The tax on musical instruments does 
not, however, save the public from musical 
nuisances. ' Portable instruments imported 
or exported by travellers, for their own 
personal use, are exempt from duty; in 
virtue of which, barrel-organs, seraphines, 
aud horrible blasting German baijds, roam 
over the fair land of FraifOe, untaxed and 
unrestrained. 

The sacrifice made by the French nation 
to carry out fa^ universal prertftetive prin¬ 
ciple would bej^'ladmirable could we believe 
that she were only fulfilling a conscientious 
duty, and that selfishness had no part in the 
system. That she thereby sacrifices revenue 
is clear; which is a pity, bewinse France 
needs, and desei'ves to have, a liandsome 
revenue. But, for the protection of the three 
hypothetical skewer-makoja, for the traiuing 
of indigenous viper-ciAdiers, the State has 
td maintain an enormous establishment of 
custom hoitses and custom house ofiicers, 
whose costliness is oppressive to contemplate. 
The enormous line of frontier and coast to 
be watched and g'tarded, extends from Dun¬ 
kerque to Brest; from Brest to Bayonne; from 
Bayonne all the whole length of the Pyra- 
nces to Perpignan; from Peiqnguan on the 
Mediterranean coast to Antibes; from Antibes 
along the Alps and the Uhiue to Strasbourg; 
and, from Strasbourg, along the Belgian frou- 
ti&r to Dunkerque again, completing at last the 
greatcircumscrlbiugcltaiu of trade fetters. All 
this vast range basltb oe vv.itched and guarded 
with unceasiug care, night aud day, in fair 
weather aud foul, because France believes it 
her mission to maintain an exclusive right of 
manufacture to a score or two individuals of 
a score or two trades. While, iu fact, by giving 
up the protection to those few individuals, 
an enormous reduction and a large in¬ 
crease of revenue may be ellbeted ; but thou, 
the protective principle in ifo integrity would 
be abandoned; a preceilent would be esta¬ 
blished ;.the first of a thousand reformatory 
wedges wolild betdriven in; the tariff would 
soon be split int^ a thousand pieces, like a 
turret of glass struck by a cannon-balL 

We, who have sworn national fidelity to no 
such principles, have gained in effecting a 
reduction' of expeuditure, a vast increase of 
revenue. By diminishing exaggerated duties, 
by suppressing prohibitious, by siiil|difying 
th# tariff,we Iftive aerfsihly augmented the sum 
received by the state. The increased quantity 
of merchandise paying duty has been demon¬ 
strated Vy the increase of customs receipts; 
while the expanses of collection, following 
an inverse geovement, have been reduced to 
au important amount. From eighteen hun¬ 
dred aud tliirty-oue to eighteen hundred 
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and fifty, the mluctiona made in the British 
tariff according to official calculatious, repre¬ 
sent a BUiii of nearly eleVen millioua sterling. 
In spite of this enormous drawback, the pro¬ 
duce of the customs, far from being reduced, 
rose to a higher figure than it had ever 
reached before. 

I In England the expense of collecting the 
j cuatoms’ revenue does not now exceed more 
j than five or six per cent. In P'rance, it may 
be stated, without any great fear of error, 

I at moi'e than a quarter, and nearly amounts to 
I a third of the total produce. But we must 
i not forget that the great extent of the French 
j laad-fixintier offers a serious disadvantage, 
j France, therefore, can scarcely hope to reduce 
the exjieniid' of collecting 'So low as one 
twentieth or {hereabouts, ds in Pingland. 
Nevertheless, the overwhelming cost of the 
customs’ macliinery may clearly be cut down 
by the mere process of simplifying it. 
While making the comparison, it is also Just 
to observe, that in France the sale of tobacco 
and its preparations produces nothing for 
the customs, as it ^oes with us. Its maiiu&c- 
ture being a govei’hment monopoly, tlje 
proceeds enter (as likewise does a portion of 
the duty levied on sugars) into the inland 
taxes which are claimed by tlie administra¬ 
tion of the Contributions indirectes. 

lu old countries, like £u)'land and P'rance, 
the civil relations of the government with 
such of ita subjects as are not criminals or 
lunatics, may be compared to the authority 
which a parent exercises over his grown-up 
children. Their education, the experience of 
past ages, has raised them above the position 
of babes whom it is necessary to support 
with leading-strings : they are supposed to 
be capable of goiiigfalSue and taking care of 
themselves. The wise parent does not inter¬ 
meddle with the private routine of his 
daughter’s housekeeping, nor with circum¬ 
stantial details of his son’s business; those per¬ 
sons being considered competent to manage 
their own ordinary afiaii-s. If all goes right, the 
parent is satisfied^ and takes no further care 
or thought. It is ouly at any great crisis or 
emergency, in any upforeseen important case, 
that the elder volunteers his advice. 

The effect of the French Tarif upon the 
children (native or adopted)Pof France is the 
very reverse of this digidfied non-inter¬ 
ference. It is like the couddet of a fnssy 
mother-in-law," who insists ufion auditing 
trumpery weekly accounts, balancing caudles’- 
euda, and half-pints of milk ; who pries into 
matters she had best let alone# makes mis¬ 
chief, scolds, annoys, vexes, causes needl^ 
expense, must have a finger lin every pie, 
never lets her young folk have their own 
way, punishes them when she can, and ia 
sometimes soriy for it afterwards. *To judge 
by the Tarif—loaing sight for an instant of 
the long-armed nigbtmare-phantilm Protec¬ 
tion—you would take French commercial 
uen to be raw apprentices who require con- 


staat checking and admonishing. You musn’t 
do this, they are told; you can’t take that; 
you must sell this instead of the other; 
these ^awers are not to be touched without 
word of eommand. 

The youngster starts in the cotton line, for 
instance. He asks wliat he may do with 
cotton, and wljat he may not. Answer: 

Cotton, in wool or in sheets carded and 
gummed ; see Filaments. Cotton, apun ; aee 
Thread of cotton. Cotton, seed of; see Fruits 
to be sown for seed. ■ Cotton, in {xiwder; see 
Wool, Waddbng" Flock-paper.” Depressed 
and bewildered, he resolves to confine himself 
to thread of cotton. He rlearns that un¬ 
bleached cotton threads (of the kind called 
number one hundred and forty-three of the 
metrical system, which is represented by 
number one hundred and seventy of the 
English system,) may, as well as higher num¬ 
bers, be imported on the payment of eight 
francs the kilo, which, with tlie w.ar double, 
decime, amounts to a duty of from ten to fifty 
per ceiit. upon the value of the cotton. For, 
whether thread of the coarser number cost 
seven shillings Vm pound, or of tlie finer num¬ 
ber five-and-twenty shillings, the duty is the 
same. The lower numbers of English cotton 
thread are the coarser: they begin at numbers 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and so on. But the 
French ’Jl^rif chooses to protect the spinners of 
coarse cotton because they cannot spin fine i 
cotton, dt will not therefore let coarse cotton ' 
come in; but it will fine, beca'ise it must | 
and cannot help it. To keep coarse cotton | 
tliretid 'at a distance, it is only when thread i 
has arrived at the fineness of number one I 
hundred aud seventy, that it is allowed to 
come in at all. Every lower number, with¬ 
out distinction of kind, is prohibited. Our 
youngster therefore orders cotton thread 
fi'om England, specially mentioning number 
one hundred and seventy. It comes, and 
is sharply examined at the custom-house. 
By au almost unavoidable ciroumslance 
attendant on the process of spinning, some 
of it is found to be a little coarser than the 
motherly Tarif allows it to be. The whole of 
it is seized ; he is ruined, aud retires to a 
garret or a lunatic asylum. 

The above is no inlagiuary picture. Only 
very lately, a seizure of the kind was made, 
though happily uot ending in ruin, small 
thanks to the benevolent Tarif. Cotton, 
thread is allowed to be imported only at the 
ports of Dun*kerque, Calais, Boulogne, and 
Havre—anotfaen agreeable little shaclde on 
industry. All numbers of thread below 
number one hundred and forty-three French 
being entirely prohibited, any thread which 
might correspond to number one hundred 
aud forty-two or number one hundred aud 
forty-one is mercilessly seized. No margin-— 
not the least in the world—is allowed^ This 
is a grievous injustice, becauseEnglish cotton- 
spinners only use ouch numbers as are mul¬ 
tiples of ten. For instance, they have nothing 
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between number one hundred and sixty and 
number one hundred and_ seventy. Conse¬ 
quently, a sli$iu, whose weight should^ make 
it •number one hundred and sixty-seven, is 
marked number one hundred and seventy, 
aitlkough it is a very little coarser than the 
standard number one hundred and’seventy. 
In Franco, this difference is of the highest im¬ 
portance. The French customs will grant no 
such latitude. If there is the least encroach-^ 
ment on the wrong side of Iheir limjt, they 
seize forthwith—as they did*oa the ofjcasion 
referred to. The number one hundred and 
seventy, without, the least intention of any 
I'randnlent transaction, happened thus to be 
spun to about dumber one hundred and 
sixty-six (wliich does not exist in the I'nglish 
trade), and wascoiiEicqueutly within the French 
limit, and liable to contiscation. But this is 
not all. In company with the illegal number 
one hundred and sixty-six there came other 
numbers far finer, quite above what could 
possibly bo touched by the FreRch margin, 
all the goods* being in one bale. Therefore ■ 
the douaniers logieiilly seized the unoffending: 
cotton, together witli the offending; because it i 
was travelling in bad company. Perhaps, 
when it goes to Paris to be verified, the legal 
thread may be restored to its owner. The 
joke is that the act of bleaching—^Pj-jotection 
to bleachers!—should make, in addition to j 
the quality of fineness, all tlie diiferetico be-! 
tween admisgibility and inadmissibility. Had 
tills cotton tof contention been bleached in¬ 
stead of unbleached, none of it couM have 
entered France at all, fine or coarse, on any 
conditions whatever. A weaver in France 
wishing to have cotton thread ready bleached, 
cannot get it for love or money. 

The depar-tmeut of the Tarif in which a 
liberal spirit makes the Imrdest struggle to 
manifest itself practically, is the class com¬ 
prising oUects of art and natural history. 
Articles mrming parts of collections, and 
not belonging to commerce, pay no more than 
one per cent, on their value. When im¬ 
ported for the national museums, they are 
entirely freed from diyfjr, but it is requisite 
that the destination be justified. It must be 
acknowledged that the* French unreformed | 
tariff is a kinder patron to tliis branch of 
liberal study than w.is the English uni 
reformed. We may remember how Water- 
ton’s hard-won collections were delayed, 
despised, and injured by custoifi-hnuae diffi¬ 
culties. Finally, rare, curiops, or learned 
animals, conducted by .jugglqrs, are exempt 
from duty on their entrance to, as at tljeir 
exit from France. An uneulightenhd pig 
pays twelve francs for his admission; a 
learned pig, if he has only got as far as his 
ABC, marches in triumph gratuitously 
with—homage to letters!—the trade fetters 
liaudsotifely knocked off. 

It is natural to ask, how long such a tariff 
is likely to sacrifice nat^nal welfare and 
interaational iutercoorse to the sfipposed 


advantage of a few ? Answer: For some 
time to come. Theffe are Frenchmen who 
are less apprehensive of the outbreak of 
Revolution than they are of the outbreak of 
I Free Trade; because the horrors of Revolu- 
! tion are known and can be grappled with, while 
Ihe horrors of Free Trade loom, in a dark, 
menacing, and incomprehensible mist. The 
milder class of Protectionists, in their mbnlenta ' 
of incipient thaw, will admit that it would be a 
good thing if certain duties could be reduced 
or abolished; but before th^t can take piac% 
France must be able to produce the same 
articles at the same price as they are sold at 
by the stranger. Then, and not before, will 
be the time to open the ports^ Ontil France 
can niiike iron, prints,'and muslins, as cheaply 
us England does, the great bulk of the 
French people are to continue to be deprived 
of them, only to favour the very few* who can 
manufacture them. Suppose Eugl.and were 
to promise to reduce her duties on French 
wines as soon as we can produce home¬ 
grown champagne and cl^-et from English 
gijapesof equal quality and price, with that 
which we now receive from I’rance! 

HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 

Tiik Hothams^were left orphans—the 
brother at twenty-two, the sister at twenty- 
one years of age—but their desolation was by 
no means extreme ; it was temjiered to them, 
as tlie lieverend Applepy Swete observed, by 
a considerable sum of money in the Three 
Cents. Besides, the girl found in Cecil 
Hotham at once a parent and a brother; more 
devoted to her happiness than a lover; for 
his devotion exceeded that Of a wooing time ; 
it lasted foi life. 

Even if one had not been related to her, it 
would have been quite possible to have be¬ 
come exceedingly fond of Nina Hotham ; as 
Mr. Swete, the curate of Brentfell, where she 
lived, proved. Swete was not a strong-minded 
young person, but he was very honest and 
weil meaning, and the living would be 
his own as'soon as the tijpn rector (who was j 
eighty-two) shonld be removed from what 
was' denominated, mote technically than 
literally, his preSont sphere of usefulness. 
The old gentlemat) had indeed been put in 
at seventy-four* by Mr. Swete’s father, the 
patron, as a warming-pan for Ms son, and he 
had already taken five years longer to keep ' 
the place warm than was expected of him. 
Still,* it was plain that he could not persist in 
such annoying conduct much longer, and Mr, 
Applepy Swete’’B expectations were—since the 
living was a good one—proporcionably excel¬ 
lent. Nina liked him well enough, though not 
passionately, and her brother Cecil, seeing 
that, was, in cqpsequence, his warm friend 
and supporter; for, if hee opinion of the 
young divine had been unfavourable, he would 
have been his determined and uncompromis¬ 
ing foe. 
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It is probable tbat Nma—sbe was fair, tall, | take this liiglily inipradeut and unbecoming 
■Jwi blue-eyed, wiUi a carriage like that of a step (I cauiiot apply a term leaa strong to 
jnnnocsB, aud a will of her own to match— your ^ting in such a scene with such a man 
would have become Mie. Swete, and lived as Colonel Chowler) without reproof, you 
and died the wife of a country rector, had it might, in after life, reasonably reproach me 
not been for a circumstance no less trilling for an ipiwonted harshness; since, as your 
than that of an actiug charade. . husband, 1 shop^d not suroly—” 

It was winter; and, at the boll wbei'e the “ Sileucfe, sir," interrupted the embryo tra- 
old squire, who was king at Brentfell, lived, g6dienue, impwiously, “you are going too 
a lai'ge party had assembled, amo.ng whom Taat. I thank you for the warning you have 
were Hie Hotbams. Private theatricals given me of what I am to expect us your 
were a Lovelty ip that part of the country, wife. You have not a good temper. ‘This 
and such actiug even as the guests at- t)loody pussibii ’—that’s what 1 liave to say to 
tempted—which partook more of the nature the Colonel—‘ shakes your very frame. Tliese 
of tal)lean:|: ^ vivants than anything else— are portents. Havo mercy ujion me. Kill 
aroused immense enthushism in the locality, me to-morrow, let me live to-day.’ Most 
and attracted more spectators than the reverend signor, you arc very terrible!’’ 
double drawing-room could easily hold. “ If you do act that scene,” cried the 
Hina Huthiuu, magnificently attired, luid curate solemnly, aud certainly in a rage, “you 
imitating the silence as well as the attitude' and 1, Miss ilothaui, never speak of love 
of some sublime statue, made a profound im- ^ again.” 

pression. Accustomed from her youth t<>| That fivc-iuinutcs of irritating conversation 
a country life, and knowing nothing of the i jirobably altered the whole tenor of a couple 
world in these Vivlumes of the nnrcal, mis-1 of human lives;. The lady ]>erscvered iu her 
called of the imagination, the poor girl be-1 determination ^^to play Dcsdumon.a, aud the 
came intoxicated witli this partial and im-1 young clergyman, upon his part, kept his 
reasoning applause. In it, her fancy caught | wonl. 

the hermd notes of a burst of triumphant I If the charade was a Succe.sa, the play was 
acclaim, which was to sweep perhap.s, one day, {a tremendous Hit indeed. The gallant colouel 
through the length and br'eadth of England ; [ handled:'^the sofa cushion as if ho h:id, 
of Europe ; of tUe world. Tlie calling of the I all his life, done nothing else but smother 
uc^BS, she had often thought, was a some-, people " w’ith that implement; and, ns for 
thing bttle less than divine, and now she had i Dcsdeinona, she, according to universal tee¬ 
the exquisite pleasure of nei'suadiuDr herself. 1 limonv. was well niffb fault : her akin 


of this,” aearest uecii," was xnc gin a oeugnted 

“ 1 mean to do so,” IrepHed the .g;irl, who ■ answer. “ I feel the power within me. It 
was annoyed that the only eyes which had | has been slumbering long indeed; but now 
not beamed admiration, the only hands ^diieh is all the stronger for its rest. 1 have made 
had not sjioken apfiroYal, on,the evening of! up* my mind, dear brother, to become an 

l-kCkW ___ Xl. -1- _... _X-t*__!<• _«S .t . 


] dearest O^il,” was the girl’s delighted 


Nine,” be said earnestly, “ do not answer Cecil Hotliam shuddered. He had the 
You aud I, as I > hope «nd trust most unbounded faith in his vister’s .powers ; 
all my heart, are, at no ^ly distant but all his instincts rallied round hisprecou- 
|)enod, to be one, as man and wife. Our ceived opinions of thp stage, iu arms against 
mteres^ our sympathies, our actiims, are to this sehpme. He knew, his sister well suough 
be simiiar aud united. If I suffered you to to feel that it was something more tiita an 


iudnlged, and accustomed to no other inilu- j —except upon one occasion when she got tlie 
ence than that of bee- own impulses, this' tassel of the cushion into her month—were 
young gentlewonoan—brought up iu uiHuence, Dcsdumuua’s own. When she desired to be 
and imbued with the usual social prejudices— commended to her kind lord, aud died for- 
neverthelcss found hei-aclf stage-struck. giving him so sweetly, with an “ O, farewell,” 

"The Keverend Applepy Bwete had not upon her closing lips, there was not one dry 
hailed very eagerly the appearance of his iu- eye in the double drawing-room, 
tended as Eowena, the Baxon Princess, in a This second triumph put an end to what 
charade; but when ho discovered that, in few prudent reflections yot remained to Nina 
oonseqneuee of the success of that Mysteiy,; with regard to her becoming an actress, 
it had been determined that tl»e last scene i Her admiriug brother protested, from the 
of thet()lay of Othello was to be represented, | bottom of his heart, that she was the most 
the part of Desdemoiia by Miss Nina Hotham,; perfect Desdemoua that ever pla;yed, aud 
the yonug curate locked almost as black us ^ that she .would make her fortune in a foit- 
the Moor himself. ' pight, if she were only to go upon the 

“I do trust, Nina,” hei urged,' with sup- stage. 

{wessed feeliu", “ that you wul think again j “ 1 am glad to heai' yon say so much, my 
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idea of the moment engendered by excitement 
and succesw; and he knew himeelf too well 
not to doubt his own ability to persuade her 
to abandon the resolve. • 

“Reineniber, Nina, whom you shipwreck 
hf this course,” he urged ; “poor Swete now 
dreams that you are his—” • 

“Not mow,” she cried, “wo are not to 
speak of love again. He has told me that I 
shall not act on the stage. Suajj. not .' I 
am glad to think that I have escaped the 
man. lint he shall hear o^n^c, as &11 the 
world shall hear; and you, my Cecil, brother 
—now that all familiar faces will be set 
against me—yOu'alone, I look to now for 
help.” 

Tliey two had many more conversations of 
this nature. There w.'is endless talk and 
oceans of advice, and almost universal cen¬ 
sure poured upon them from all sides, as well. 
Put the end was, that Nina had her way. 

Their comfortable Brentfell home was let; i 
and, since it was of course absolmtely neces¬ 
sary tliat a trUgic star of such a maguitiide 
should make its first ap])earance in tlie 
metropolitan firmament, the*Holhams re¬ 
moved to London. 

Nina went through a course of training in 
elocution and deportment, with a patience 
hardly to have been expected of her; and, 
iir six months’ time, was prononucoLl by her 
theatricid Coach (a gentleman at the very 
top of his profession) as perfect as art could 
make her—flfhicli indeed wjis true. 

While she continued to occupy he];self in 
the study of various characters—each of 
whicli, however, was the most ambitious in its 
narlicular piece—Cecil set every wheel within 
his I’each in motion, to provide her with 
a suitable engagement. With money and 
friends in plenty, her position was of course 
a far more favourable one than that of many i 
a more gifted ddhutautc. Still she did not; 
find the thing she sought. More than one : 
manager of this and that great house had| 
interviews with the young lady at her private 
residence witliout the expected ofier of the| 
position of first tragfidienne being made. • 
They saw her, and we A cl^armed. Her face, i 
her figure, her carriage her action even,| 
delighted them; b^t the words themselves, 
were often wanting, and the sense of then* 
it had been out of the power of the theatrical 
Coach (who, perhaps, md not know it himself) 
to convey. » 

Nina grew sad and heart-sick at the lack 
of generous enthusiasm in thClse personages / 
whom she had pictured to herself all ei^er to 
secure her for their own. Ceqjl was indignant 
beyond measure at their ignorance and waut 
of taste. 

“These persons who have the leading 
tlneatres,” said he, kissing away her team, 
“ are given up to^pi^rtioular styles; to mecha¬ 
nical and stereotyped characteie; to women 
more like lay-figures tlian actresses. They 
know, absolutely nothing of geniiu. They do 


not underatand the language of Nature, even 
when they hear it spoken by one so noble os 
yourself. It is the people onlv who have the 
power to put you upon your nghtful throne. 
VovL shall appear at some minor house under 
an assiimetl name; and afterwards, when 
your success is i)roclaimed by the public 
voice, thestf mistrustful men will be ready 
enough to open their doora to my own 
,Nina.” 

Accordingly, it was not long before a lesser 
monarch of the stage paid a business visit to 
tlie disengaged young lady» approved her 
spoeclt as well as her aotiou,her delineation 
of passion, and her majestic method of cross¬ 
ing the room, finally, in offerkig her the 
leading jKirt at his thjjftre durlhg the ensuing 
mouth, he promised to respect the secret of 
her name until an enthusiastic public would 
be denied the revelation no longer. 

“And now that you have made your busi¬ 
ness arrangements with mjs future pro¬ 
prietor,” said Nina, with laughing eyes and 
radiant countenance, as her brother returned 
from an interview with tlioir visitor,, “do 
prUy, dear brother, tcU me how niuch I may 
be worth per week.” 

“ Well, love,” I’l'plied Cecil, with hesitation, 
“considering that you are entirely unknown 
and quite iuexi)eri/uced; that you have not 
the great theatrical lineage which some 
possess to give an interest tb your dobfit; 
that (1 am only quoting the manager’s 
words, you know) you have no deci<iedly 
original readings of any well-known —” 

“Am J worth nothing?” interrupted the 
girlj passionately. “ What does all this tend 
to ? Was the man lying to my face tea 
minutes ago ?” 

“ No, Nina, no,” stammered her brother ; 
“but the ofi'er seemed so small, so insigni¬ 
ficant, that J sc.arceiy liked to come to it. 
Fifteen pounds a-week. It would he posi¬ 
tively distressing, were it not so ridiculous ; 
hut Siddouses, O’Neills, and Nina Hothams 
most begin, you see, even upyn a trifle.” 

She tossed her head and pouted a little at 
this intelligence ; hut presently left the room 
to pursue ner studies, iif her natural high 
spirits. Qecil stood looking at the door 
through which Bh% had departed, with loving 
but melancholy eyes. He hml schooled the 
manager m the {lai't he was to play with 
Nina before he saw her, and his subsequent 
business arrangements with that gentleman 
had been diflerent indeed Irom that which he 
had represented them. 

“ I think T was right,” he mdsed ; “ 1 
trust I was night. 4'o have told her the 
miserable* truth—that I have had to pay 
fifteen pounds a-week for the privilege of her 
being permitted to act—would have gone 
well nigh to kill her. After next month, 
too, all these ttJings wiR be changed. Such 
beauty, suefi grace, such .genius, cannot re* 
main long unappreciated by any who have 
eyes.tmd ears.” 
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At tlie Uttle transpontine theatre the effect 
'of this pecuniary-dramatic arraii^ement was 
tremendous. The first tra^c lady, who had 
to become thi second tragic lady at once, 
enacted a little extemporaneous tragedy upon 
her own account by going into hysterics. The 
second and third tragic ladies were each 
])ropoi tionally indignant at being unceremo¬ 
niously thrust down a peg a-pieeo in the 
dramatic scale. Tlie sentiments of the whole 
corps of female artistes can be only paral- 
leleil by those of the milit.ary, when the 
highest step is cot allowed, for some unex¬ 
plained reason, to go in the regiment. The 
male actors protested in soothing tones that 
they would acorn to act with the interloper ; 
or, if they wertj obligad to ‘do so, that they 
would act exceedingly iff.’ 

Accordingly—for to this universal jealousy 
of his sister’s position, poor Cecil always 
ascriVicd the catastrophe—when the nameless 
tragedienne made Her First Appearauqi :it 
the transpontine theatre, no failure had ever 
been so complete, on either side of the Thames. 
There was pretty'gerer.al applause when she 
made her first majestic ;u>pearance ; hut, frrm 
the moment when she began to speak, until 
she closed her eyes in mimic death, *1116 I^oes 
had it. 

The second night was -^not so completely 
unfortunate as the fimt; only because there 
were not so nmiiy people in the house to ex¬ 
press disapprobation. On the third night 
the deposed first tragic lady of the theatre 
I'csuraed her sway. 

It would he painful to narrate in detail, 
liow, at this and that inferior theatre, Nina 
Hotliam .attempted again and again to assert 
her fancied pre-eaiiuence,iand always in vain; 
how hundreds of pounds were spent on 
this costly whim of hers, although her brother 
never had the heart to tell her the truth; 
and how he himself never lost liia loving 
faith in her; but believed that the world 
’ would welcome her, oue day', yet. Peevish 
and fretful at the slightest cross, as she had 
ever been, she now began to pine under this 
great reverse. Her vanity, so far from being 
crushed by these sepcuted disappointments, 
grew ranker and wihjf'r than ever; stretching 
out its too luxni'iant tendrjls on alFsides, and 
finding nothing to supjwrt them, anywhere. 
It really seemed as if the^glyare of the foot¬ 
lights and the breath of popular applause 
were as light and air to her, and that, both 
being ({enied her, she ifiust perish. 

Hothara, knowing so much better 
thaii'^she did, in what light e.^tiination her 
talents had been held, was yet so blinded 
'with admiration for her as to determine to 
risk his all in one moi« grand attempt to 
get her a public hearing. One of the two 
great London theatres being advertised to lie 
let, for a certain time, this good young man— 
sensilde enough in ordinary OTcumstaiices 
wherein his sister was not concerned, but 
about as fitted for the part of manager of 


sneh an eslahlishroent as the Yicar of Wake¬ 
field—resolved to undertake the inanageiuent 
of it. Matters were the more difficult and un- 
favonsahle for him, insomuch as all things 
were made subservient, to the interests of 
Nina. The stars who chanced just then to 
be not fixed, were excluded from his com¬ 
pany lest they should dim his sister’s bright¬ 
ness ; hut the minor constellations exacted 
^rom him the pay of their superiors. They 
were not going to do second business (how 
indigmtnlly pocijt’ Nina echoed that woi’d!) 
to a person, without an established name, 
unless they were well compeusated for that 
humiliation. ' 

In spite of the two theatrical agents in his 
employment, or, perhaps, because of them, 
the young manager paid double the usual 
head-money for every recruit iu his enormous 
corps dramatique. 

'llowever, the plan of the campaign was in 
the end arranged, and the object of all his 
jjreparation." at last placed in a position to 
wear the crown of triumph she had so long 
desired. 

Nina HothaBi’s name in letters of all the 
colours in the rainbow, and bigger than the 
poor girl herself, wearied tJie metropolitan 
eye wlieresoever it fell. The newspapers 
proclaimed to the whole country, including 
the little world round Breutfell, how the 
ambitions debutante had chosen one of the 
first characters iu the range of Dritish 
dnuna in which to make her appearance 
upon t|ie first stage in Europe, on that day 
fortnight. Nina Hotham had selected no 
leas a part for herself than that of Lady 
I Macbeth. 

The hour to which brother and sister had 
looked forward with a secret suspense that 
was almost agony, at length arrived. The vast 
theatre was densely crowded from floor to 
ceiling. Puffing had done its work. "Yague 
rumoui's also of failure at other places, and 
under a feigned name, had got about, and 
excited curiosity to the utmost. A great 
number of her private friends, too, were 
there; besides at least five hundred hands, 
which, if they did not applaud, ought to ho 
ashamed of themselves, since they had been 
admitted •< by orders^ and upon that very 
roudition. 

In the third tier, far back in the darkness 
of a private box, sat the Reverend Applepy 
Swete, now yeetor of Brentfell; who, for au 
his* hasty words and rigid resolves, had an 
interest in the fate of the heroine of the ■ 
night only second to that felt by one other. 
The ocean of murmurous talk in that vast 
concourse ebbed and flowed about him, bring¬ 
ing her beloved name upon its almost every 
wave. He bad behaved violently to her, he 
now thoughfj and too rigidly. Perhaps her 
haughty spirit had been evfu driven into its 
present course by his har^t words. He it was, 
not she, who was to blame. He had need to 
offer her reparatieu as well as forgiveness. 
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All Bounds suddenly died away as tlte 
curtain rose upon tbe new heatli scenery that 
had been painted, regardless of expense, for 
tUe present occasion. The witches pro¬ 
phesied ; the Tliaiies did everything Jhat was 
expected of them; but Mr. Swele had 
neither eyes nor cars fur them. 

A room within Macbeth’s castle at In¬ 
verness. A pause, wherein you might have' 
heard a pin drop, and then a^oar of applause 
which shook the house. Nina'^otham was 
in the centre of the stage, mugiiificent, 
majestic ; the object upon which the eyes of 
Ibousaiids were concentrated. The letter 
from Macbeth was in her hand, from wliich 
she ought to have already spoken the first! 
suiitonce. Another roar of applause. Htill 
Nina spoke not one single syllable, no. was 
she fated to speak : her faculties were num¬ 
bed ; licr tongue powerless; her limbs iin- 
inovable. She was paralysed by ^tage-fright. 
Applause, mingled with disapprobation, suc¬ 
ceeded ; then disa])probation only. Finally, 
tlie curtain descended upon th* voiceless T^ady 
lilacbetb in a perfect storm df hisses. 

Even (lecil Hothaiu knew that Nina’s 
chance as a favourite of the public was 
now gone for ever. The final opportunity, 
thus lost, had cost—with the jireyious ex¬ 
penses upon her account—nearly all their 
fortune. Nevertheless, not a word of%orrow, 
and far less# of I'cproach, did he ever utter. 
After paying every fai'thing that they owed, 
he left liis expensive i-esideuce, and removed 
with her to a suburban lodging ; tbeir Ilrenl- 
fell house having been sold. Aroomwas appro¬ 
priated in their humble home for the vast as-: 
semhlage of theatrical jiroperties which uow I 
seemed to form her sole comfort. It was 
her melancholy delight to catalogue these [ 
relics of what she was wont to consider her 
palmy time; to array herself in the must 
gorgeous mimic vestments; to represent to 
her own satisfaction still tbe characters 
which she was never destined to perform 
before others. 

The ITothams courtad obscurity; and, like > 
all who have got through their property, and 
lived only for themselves or for each other, 
they easily obtained it. Only one visitor was j 
ever seen to enter their door. The Beverciid, 
Applepy Swete came to place his heart at the, 
disposal of Nina, in spite of all tliat bad come j 
and gone. She received him very kindly, and 
indeed with a greater appearance of aifection I 
than she had at any time exhibited towiixds | 
him; but it was only to dismiss hjm for| 
ever. Anxiety, disappoiutnient, and, more! 
than all, disgrace, had undermined the poor! 
girl’s constitution to an extent that no! 
physician could remedy. She liad only a few [ 
months in which to live,—and she knew it.' 
She told him thiS, with an earnestness against 
whidi he did not dare to hope. 

She found it much hardar to persujide her 
brother—always anxious to believe pleasant 
things about <ier—that her case was indeed 


so bad; but, at last, even he was brought to 
believe it 

“ If I had years and years to live, dear Cecil,” 
cried she, one day when she had grown very 
weak and ill, “they would be all too short to 
prove how grateful my heart feels to you: it 
has been a seiiish, foolish, blinded heart, all 
along, I fear.” 

“ linsh, hush ! ” he whispered, fondly. “ I 
have done nothing which my judgment has 
not approved. To me you are as greift as you 
are dear. We have done with all that now, 
j but only yesterday, when you spoke those 
! noble words as a (pieen should ggeak them, 

' and looked every’iucli a queers tmd felt—” 

I “Hush, husli, de!tr brother,” she mur¬ 
mured, “no more of this.' I will act no port 
with my own Cecil again. Vou have been 
deceived, and I Lave deceived myself. We 
two have both hem wi'ong : yoij through love, 
and’ 1 through .shameful vanitj’. I am no 
actress, and no genius; have no wisdom, 
I)Owcr, nor truth. 1 aro^ ^loor, weak, sinful 
gi)d, who has ruined the kindest brother the 
world over saw.” 

Yet, when Nina died, her brother missed 
not only Nina, but a being of nifinite ra¬ 
diance, knowledge skill. He never lost 
his faith in her, dead or alive. And, when 
he died himself-^which was not long after¬ 
wards—the effects belonging to him which 
were found most religiously preserved, tied 
up and sealed, were certain monstrous boxes 
filled with theatrical gewgaws. 

MOSSES. 

Mosses, although not the most useful, are 
certainly one of the most interesting, groups 
! in the vegetable world ; and winter is the 
j time to study them. TRey belong to the 
! class Ciyptogaroia, or Hide-flowers, and vary 
in sixo from a foot to an eighth of an inch, 
and in colour from a pure white, through in¬ 
termediate shades of grey, yeflow, light green, 
and dork green, to a jet black. Tliese plants 
are gener^y evergreen, «id able to grow in 
much colder climates and situations than most 
other vegfetables. ^ In tfie dreary country of 
Spitzbergen, the rook% which rise out of 
everlasting musgeESof ice, are thickly clothed 
with mosses ; and a botanist immed Crantz, 
who travelled in Greeiilaud, is said to have 
counted about tweftty different species, 
without moving from a rock whei’o ho was 
seated. • 

Uf the use pi mosses in the economy of 
Nature va-y little is known, except that they 
are often the necessary precursors of a 
higher or^er of vegetables; for which they 
prepare a soil, by retaining amongst their 
matted branched the drifting sand and dust 
in places which would otherwise remain bare 
and sterile. ■ They afford refuge in winter, 

! and food as well as lodging in summer, to 
innumerable insects. * They overspi'oad the 
1 tranks and roots of trees, and, in winter 
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defend them against frost. In wet weather, ^ of these visible things, setting forth to ns the 


moistiii'e, and protect them from the burning | who has not read or heard with emoticon 
heat of the sun. Indeed, to the traveller in' of the effect which the sight of a little moss 
the dense and trackless forests, of North produced upon Mungo Park, the African 
America, they arc pi’etty sure guides to the traveller 7 ‘‘ When,” as he himself describes, 
points of the compiiss; growing chiefly upon “ I found myself in the midst of a vast wil- 
the northern sides of the trunks and branches ^demess, naked and alone, surrounded by 
of the trees; as if, it is said, to sbelter them savage,, animals; and by men still more 
from th'! cold north wind, but, in reality, | savage. 1 wau hre hundred miles from the 
because they find there most shade and nearest Euibpean settlement; I considered 
moisture. I my fate os certain, and tl^t I had no alter- 

The poor Laplanders derive several of i native but to lie down and perish. At this 
their corafbft^rom moasesj Of the Golden ! moment tlie extraordinary beauty of a small 
Maidepbair (PolytricELsn commune^, one of moss iri'esistibly caught my eye ; and, though 
the. IfCgesi species of the moss tnbe, they i the whole plant was not larger than the top 
form excellent beds, by cutting thick layers j of one of my Augers, 1 could not contemplate 
of it; one of which serves as a mattress, I the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, 
and the other as .a, coverlet. Linmieua tells and capsules without admiration. Can that 
us that he hinlSelf often made use of such a | Being, thought I, who planted, watered, and 
Iwd when he was travelling in Lapland.: brought to perfection, in this obscure p.ai-t of 
These mossy cusju'ons arc so elastic that .a' the world, a tiling which .appears of so small 
bed may be rolled 'up into a parcel small' importance, Iquik with uucoucern upon the 
enough to be carried under a man’s arm, am' situation and sufferings of creatures formed 
tbc inhabitanls take them about with them | after His own image 1 Refiectiona like these 
in their journeys. The Lapland women also j would not allow me to despair. I started 
make great use of the ^ey bog-moss (Spbag-, up, .oud, disregarding both hunger and fatigue, 
num palustre). wliich is pltrticularly soft like' travelliid forwards, assured tliat relief was at 
atliiok fur or fleece. In this they wrap their; hand ; afld I was not disappointed.” ^r 
infants, without any other clothing, and jiliice William J. Hooker, in his British Flora, 
them in leathern cradles; which are also'says: ‘^The moss which engjiged Mungo 
lined with the moss. ITie little babies are .Park’s attention so much in Africa as to 
thus completely protected from the cold, like revive'his drooping spirits was the species 
young birds, in soft and warm nests. The Dicraniim bryoido.s, as I have ascertained by 
Greenlanders use this moss as tinder, and for means of original specimens given to me by 
wicks to tlieir lamps. his brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson.” 

Kneh indeed iefthe elasticity of some mosses The story of Muugo Park and this tiny 
when dried, that a pillow stuffed with a par- moss, illustrates strikingly the difference 
ticular species named Hypnum will explain,, between eyes and no eyes. If Mungo Park 
it is said, if it mety not have originally sug- j had not been an acute observer, the beauty 
nested, the name from the Greek word signi- of this wee plant would have been unseen by 
lying sleep. ! him, although it was close to bis eyes. This 

Mosses possess the singular property of beautiful fork-moss is not so minute but tliat 
reviving when tmoistened, after having be- its beauty can be perfectly seen by the naked 
come dry and to all appearance withered ; eye; and a bank cai'peted with it in a state 
so tha|i even after,they have been gathered of fructidcation (no^ an uncommon sight 
and kept in a dry state for many years, if put even in our own country) is one of the 
into tvater, every palt of them will expand, most lovely spectades which it is possible 
and become apparently' As fresh as when to behold 

growing. In a living st^e, they, are useful ' Culpepper, in his British Herbal, confounds 
as package for the transini^ion of growing the mosses and the lichens together; making 
plants, not being apt to grow mouldy, and only a distinction between ground moss and 
retaining their vitality and moisture for a tree moss. ‘He says, all sorts of mosses are 
long period. Wlien drj’, they are suitable .under the doipinion of Saturn; and alleges 
for packing delicate and fragile article!*, on that the grouj^ moss, being bruised, boiled 
account of their elastidty. in^water, and applied, ^aseth the pains of the 

^ Mosses are often so diminutive ■«) size,*and gout. "The efiSaacy of this remedy is, how- 
no unpretending in colour, as to escape the ever, greatly doubted now-a-da)’B. 
notice of any but an educated eye ; but, There are a great variety of mosses known, 
when examined by the aid of the fhicroscope. There .are apple mosses; beardless, bladder, 
dumlay such exquisite symipetry and beauty bog, and bristle mosses; cavern, collar, cone- 
of forms, as to call forth the adioiration and fringed, coi"^ and cylindricul moss^ls; earth 
delight of the beholder—delight not hi the and extinguisher mosses ; feather, fork, four- 
f outward seBses only, for,,as good old Gerorde tooth, fringe, and frond mosses; hair mosses; 
truly said, “The principal delight is in the screw, bplit, streaK, and swan-neck messes; 
mind, singularly enriched with the knowledge thread, thyme-thread, and trep mosses; veil. 
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water, wing, and yoke mosses. And in all] 
these different varieties the fructification, or | 
flowering, is so similar, that a single e:^^ple 
will suffice for all. 

.Mr. Wilson, in his admirable work upon 
British Mosses, says, if the common cord 
moss (Funaria bygrometricn), whicff is to be 
found upon almost every bank, and easily 
recognised, is examined in autumn or early 
winter, previous to the appearance of young* 
fruit-atalkfi, reddislastar-lik^ flowers .will be 
found at the tops of the JoflUg shoots or 
stems. These are the barren or fcale flowers; 
and, on dissectioikin water, are found to con¬ 
sist of a cluster of oblong bladders (an theridia) 
mixed with jointed transparent filameuts 
(paraphyses), and surrounded by several 
rows of spreading leaves. The oblong blad- 
tlers are at first filled with a jelly-like mass 
of loose cellular tissue. In each cell of this 
jelly-like mass there is a small grain of pollen 
(spermatozoid), composed of a spiral fibre, 
with a very small oval or rouiiflish particle 
attached to it, generally near the middle of 
the spire. When ripe, the,bladders burst 
at the top, .and the contents escape, with 
more or less of explosive action. Soon after¬ 
wards, the grains of pollen begin to whirl 
rapidly within their cells, and at length 
g^capiiig from confinement, r^ove about (in 
the water) in various directions. T^is motion 
is often continued for several limiss. The 
empty bl.adilers arc visible long afterwards, 
and assume a reddish-brown colour.« 

At the same season, and on the saihe indi¬ 
vidual, the fertile flower may be easily found 
by dissection, at the tip of a young branch. 
TJie fertile flower consists of slender flask- 
shaped bodies (archegonia), mixed with 
jointed filaments (paraphyses), and sur¬ 
rounded by a cluster of erect le.ave8. The 
flask-shaped bodies are somcwh.at longer 
and considerably more slender than thn 
oblong bladders, and are thread-like, except 
towards the base, where they are slightly 
pufled up, and at the tip, where they are 
slightly expanded. A central canal extends 
from the tip to the %wollen cavity near the 
base, where is lodged the roundish germ of 
the fliture fruit-stalk aUfl capsule. .In general 
only one of the flask-shaped bodies comes to 
perfection, the rest being ultimately found fii 
an abortive state attached to its base. Tlio 
perfect flask soon becomes enlarged and 
distended by the increase in siz8 of the germ, 
and is at length tom asunder nt an horizontal 
fissure near the base, the upper portion being 
converted into the hood or extinguijjber 
(ealyptra), and the base onto the'celluhir 
sheath surrounding the base of the fruit- 
stalk, called the vaginnla. The rudimentary 
germ is now converted into a fruit-stalk, 
Savings its tapering base inkerted and firmly 
fixed in the shbath, and its tip sheathed by 
the young hood. When the fruit-stalk has 
attained its full length, jpid not before, its 
tip swells and becomes changed 'into the 


capsule. The capsule .contains a central 
column (columella), around whieh the seeds 
(8pore.s) are generated within- a jnembtapous 
sac* (sporular sac), which lines the cavity 
formed by the internal walls of the capsule. 
The mouth of the capsule is closed tip at firat 
by the lid gr operculum, and an intermediate 
coloured ring (annulus), composed of large 
cellular tissue, which by its hygrometric or 
water-pressure action, causes the lid to fell 
off from the ripe capsule, disclosing the 
beautiful fringe of teeth (jjeristoms) whi^ 
regulates the escape of the seeds. The fringe 
of teeth is double, the outer one being a con¬ 
tinuation of the inner wall of tiie capsule 
(called the thecai meTn.brane),a^(f the uner 
one a continuation -ef the sporular sac. At 
this period tlik short branch which bore the 
fertile flower is much elongated, and over¬ 
tops and conceals the barren flower, now 
apparently at the base of the stem. In this 
example, the two kinds of fldwers are sepa¬ 
rated ; but in many mosses the antheridia 
and archegonia are in^erq^ixed in the same 
llywer. 

In the classification of mosses, the struc¬ 
ture of the fringe of teeth is of the first 
imjiortance; after which come the form of 
the extinguisher, pnd the insertion of the 
leaves. • 
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Brsihx her father’s cottage dixir 

. A little maiden play’d. 

With many a hahy-creasnre round, 

In careful order laid. 

A ])an'ot perch’d above her head 
Answer’d her merry chat; 

And, oil the bench beside her, purr’d 
The slcel!: old tabby cat: 

Watching, with winking furtive glance. 

The petted kangai'oo 

That, with mild, deer-like, .gentle iiiec, 

And miirements quaint, yet full of gi-aec. 
Hopp’d softly to and fro. 

• 

Newest and dijarest prize, the doll, 

With doll-like prinJhess sat; 

Hollyhock leavts for parasol 
Sliaded her ylken hat. 

• 

For the cottage garden had sliyub and root. 
And fair Home-flowers as well; 

But tlu) brightest a?id cheeiicst blossam there 
Was hlue-cyed little Bell. 

• 

Hers wivs the father's last fond kiss, 

Erg dail^ toil hu'gan : 

Tile sound of hei‘ voice, the mother’s bliss, 
Through the house, Ifee mnai^ ran. 

• 

Three other dear ones they had laid 
To rest ia*the far old land ; 

And the mother yearn’d to that hallow’d spot 
Where the thick dark yew-trees stand ; 

And the dia}, beside the grey church wall, 
Points upward wi^ its hand. 
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Aa4 wken, io a sti-ange, unlovud clime, 

Oue other balie was given, 

With a holy light in her pure clear cyea. 

As if through them yon gazed on heaven, 

The tiny cup she fill’d, and set 

It safe liciieath a tree, 

Whci-e Itappy birds were fluttering 

And singing in their glee. ' 

She thought that the three who went before 

Up the atigcls’ shiniug track, 

Had pray’d to the Gmt aud Fitiful, ' 

Who sent one chcriib back. 

Bright flowers, fringing all the bank.s, 

And trailing creepers, mode, 

Such tempting beauty, little Bell 

Her homeward walk delay’d. 

And thence that poor, o’ergiicved heart, 

Through uorrows, aias ! not few. 

Thought- of her, i{ut alone as a child. 

But a cemforting angel too. 

a 

A giant tree, long prostrate lain. 

Bridged the^mall stream across. 

Cover’d all ^’cr with creeping fi-riis, 

Lichens, and cushion’d moss. 

“ My Bell, I leave thee n little while ; 

Wilt stiK wit here and i>lity 1, 

I must go and thke to ptm^old Jaue 

The cap 1 have made to^ay.” 

• 

And, sitting on the huge old trunk, 

Above the rippling brook, 

Bell watch’d the silvery fish at play. 

With long, delighted look. 

** She is sick with fever ; ^nd if thou went. 

Thou, too, mightst ail and pine : 

“0 God !” she murmurs, “preserve this child— 
This choicest' gift of Thine!” 

A butterfly, with glorious wings. 

Along the suiisliiue came ; 

And golden beelles, gleaming bright, > 

Like jewels turn’d to flume. 

/ She looks back fondly twice or thrice • 

From the short triiif garden walk ; 

Aud Bell nods gaily, prattling on * 

Her sweet, low baby-tulk. 

And Beil, beguil'd, went wandering on, j 

Ch:u>lug now oiic;, now other, j 

Forgot alike tli? parrot’s tliii'St, 

And the bidding of her luotlier. 

Now the dull is laid to go to sleep 

On the mother's Sunday plaid : 

With hat in hand, at the cot&ge door 

Fauseth the little maid. 

Then cluster'd lilies in a bunch. 

With bloHsoius deep and blue, 

She tics up lightly with the striug ^ 

Full'd from one tiny shoe. 

The parrot calls ; on tiptoe perch’d, 

Bell peeps within the cage ; 

“ Now, Folly dear, don’t bite iny kmd, 

Nor scream in such a rage. 

* • 

And fii, on. on, she lainblos, far 

Through the forest deep and stfill; 

And'tlicn up steep and rocky ways, 

Over a craggy hill. 

“ I'll fetch yon nice fresh bread to cat. 

And put some apgar on ; 

And, see! this bunch of wattle-leaves 

Will shade yon from the sun. 

Then, weary grown, her little hands 

The gather’d flowers let fall; 

Aud coming night, and terrors vague, 

The baby-heart appal. 

“ There, Polly ! Now I’ll wash your cup. 

And fill it up anew 

With water from the clearest pool 
^ The river runneth through. 

“ Mother ! ” No mother hears the cty. 

She kneels, and says her jirayors ; 

“ Bless father—luothor—for His sake! 

Aud, 0, bless Bell, fur theirs ! 

, “ I know dear motlior bade me sfeiy 

Here, where my dolls I nursed; 

But thcAshe did nob think that you, * 

Dear Folly, were athirst. 

“ Dear God, 0 lead me home to them 1 

I’m cold aud frighten'd here : 

Though sinful, wicked in Thy sight. 

They hold me very dear ! ” 

“ And mother never lets you p&e 

For food when she is by; , 

She loves and cares for everything,— 

And so, myPolI, should 1. 

On, on again, with faltering step, 

‘ The small feet slowly pass, 

Through rushy swamp, and bramble-sciub, . 

And tall brown tussock-grass. 

“ I’ll only just rua down and fill 

Your cup with water bright; 

Aud, if dear mother comes the while,; 

1 shall be close in sight.” , . • 

* Over long, desolate, heathy flats, 

• And pi-ick4y thickets too ; 

And now the fainting child has lost 
, ^he litrie untied shoe. 

And, tripping lightly off, she pass’d 

Down that short garden walk, 

Where the wistful mother had heard l&t 

The low, sweet baby-talk. , 

On, on, though wearily aud slow, 

Footsore, and torn, and weak; 

“ Mother !”—but very &int and low 

That dear name con she speak. 

Then, brushing through the branching Wns, 
Where a path, like a winding thread 

In a garden maze, all over-grown, 

' Down to the river led. 

“ Father ! I hear the bittern boom, 

And the mope-hawk’s doleful cry. 

I’vejheard them Sift, nor fear’d, at home,— 

But toeu I hod thee nigh. > * 

« 
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fhere’g one bright star looks straight down here 
I wonder if it sees 

• Mo, sluTering, hungry, weary, lost, 

* Amongst the great taU trees. ^ 

Qod seeth all things, mother says. 

And listeneth when we pray ; • 

Kind God, 0 guide my father Sere, 

Where my heavy head I’ll lay I 
He is so tall and strong, ho soon 
Would carry me away, 

*, ' 

" And lay me in my mother’s lap, * 

Where she w'oidd let me sleep: 

Dear, loving inot^r ! if she knew 
How tired 1 am, she’d weep. 

“ So tired and sleepy. Hark ! I hear 
Oposhiiiiis in the tree : 

Their little ones lie wai’in and soft,— 

Not lost and cold, like me! 

“0, is not that the tiger’s howl ? 

’Tis coming very near! ^ 

1 see it movit^g, and its eyes 
Look at me sharp and clear 1” 
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And fonnd—now dim and withering^ 

Tied safely in the ribhou strings 
Poor Bell’s last hunch of flowws I 

Then hope new-strong each eager heart: 
Forwanl again Oiey swiftly start, 

Searching each hush and tree. 

In loud and simultaneous cry 
They shout her name, and wait reply. 

Then scream tlie sluill “ Ouo-ce !” 

• 

Peals, ringing far o’er a ale and hill. 

Listen! No. All is sileab still; * 

No little voice roidies. 

“ These Howers are fuled : dropp’d last night I 
She may have wander'd tar sinoe^yght.” 

The wretched fatln-j:. cries., 

‘ ‘ Aud here, in this iiieist sand and iieat. 

Are two—three pi'ints of little feet!” 

Then onward : thr<nigh the swamp, the marsh, 
Aud scrubby moorland rough and harsh, 

With shout and loud halloo.. 

Listening, they pause between each cry 
“ What’s that, beside yon rotk doth lie V 
A little, stringlcss s^ioet 
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MonRjKO I And anxious greetings pass 
Between rough men, who ciy, “Alas !" 

, And brush quick tcai’.s away, f 
Some have gone forth with gun in li\m, 

And some consulting, gnively stand, TV* 
While careful schemes proftoseil and pilin’d— 

Then port, without delay. '. ^ 

* 

Anon, a tom and weary wight. 

Who hath not sat nor slept all night, 

Is mot, with eager word. 

You need not question. Had he found 
The missing one, the joylul sound 
The very clouds had stirr’d. 


*'No 1” was as plain upon his face 
As on a felon’s brow “ Disgrace 1” 

Needed few words to tell 
That hill and forest, crag aud moor, 

And swamp and marsh, they'd searched o’er, 
But not found little llell. 

He stud her father would not tarn 
Prom the pursuit; but, with a stern 
Unflinching purpose set,’ , 

Had pass’d beyond them all, and gone, 

With keen observant eye, iar on ; 

. Trusting to And her yet: 

« 

Three tokens of their child he sent* 

To calm the mother's wild lament. 

And pro'fe that, by no erring scdlit. 

His onward quest was led. ' 

One was the favotite parrot’s Chp, 

With fair, bright water brimming up : 

This had they view’d with dread: 

And traced the river banks along. 

Lest in the current fast and strong, 

The kved and*lo^ lay, dead. 


•“ 'Tis (lamp all o’er with dews of night, 
1 feci (I cannot trust my sight: 

’Tis, o’ tlie Hud(l(m, dim). 

This, many hours since has liecn lull 
My child 1 iu>d jre we quite liereft? 
Art thou, too, gone to Him ?” 

Then, with a struggle crushing down 
The choking grief, he hurried on, 
Hope striving with despair. 

And the sud relics must be given 
HJo /ler —the mother. AngoisJi-riven 
Aud lone, she waiteth tlicre. 


; In her still, desolalcd home, 

I Gazing and listening. “ Do tUcy oome'i” 
I Thou, midst her utter woe, 

Busied ill laying forth with care 
The simple cottage birnkfiist-faro 

While aye she sublsdh low; 

• 

Adding, amending somctliing still, 

Bhe strives against the weight of ill, 

With fond aud faithful love, 
i And i^ow she goes witkiu, to spread 
I And smooth ouye more the little bed ; 

; Nest of her late-flown dove. 

1 ' • 

j Then looks out gai'mcuts neat and small y 
) Aud, with caressing hand, haflgs all 
( The glowing hearth before, 

j “ And is there nothing else !” she asks ; 

“ Nothing Igit those few loving tasks ?” 

Yes: Prayer, and tears,—no more. 

• . • • 

A footstep 1 Ah, it cometh slow; 

Good tidings do nut loiter so : 

A rjugh, but kindly friend. 

With sympathising sorrow, lays 
The relics doyn ; aud simple phrase 
Tells kow ^cir hopes now tmd. 


li 

I 


One yeuth, more hopefnl than Uie rest, 
Aeross the mossy bridge hadPpress’d, 
Pleyond the river-bowery 


With wordless Ups, compressed and pale, 
And tear-glazed eyes, she hears the tale. 
Her hands, with liflSerisg touch. 
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St^e BofQy down tho flowers ; the string; 
The pretty shoe ; all visions bring 
Of her helove^ too much. 


The ceaseless quest, pursued till night, 

Is aided then by fires idight 
O’er all the country round ; 

And shot, and shout, and blast of hora. 
Upon the midnight wind are borne. 

The answer 2 Not a sound. 

C 

Next in a circle wide they spread 
Beyond where those small feet could tread, 
Like hufhirs, heating game; 

And slowly, keenly searching, draw 
Up to a cculrc: not a stlaw 
But notice there must claim. 

No child; no voice: not one small .sign, 
Beyond the broken, wandering line 
Of footprintsi in the sand. 

Honin grow to days, and days to weeks, 
And still the haggard father seeks 
Bach spot, so clfeoly scann'd. 

The mother 1 Silent, bow’d, and old 
< If time by sorrows may lie told). 

She keeps within her kerchief’s fold. 
Against her bosom tnie, 

Wrapp’d softly round, some 'vitheri'!''. 
Wild woodland flowers, in silken string, 
And one small baby-shoe. 

But never more did search or chace 
Discover sign, or track, or trace, 

The drear susptmse to clo.se. 

Conjectures, terrible and wild, 

Vagpe and my.sterionB, o’er the chill, 

With dream-like horror, rose • 

But none could eft-r truly tell 
Tlio strange, sad fate of little Boll. 


KING COTTON. 

The quantity of cotton wool brought into 
England every year might be piled into a 
pyramid which would rival that of Cheops, 
The eight thousand five hundred and seventy- 
two milious of miles of yarn span in 
England in a year, might he wound round 
ana round the eartlf, as a hoy winds string 
round his top ; or, we ftiight throw the 
shuttle over distant Uranui:, and then tangle 
together the '* red planet Alar^” the Earth, 
Venus, AJercury, and the Sun in our net of 
cotton. The whole of the British Islands 
might be wrapped up in cotton wool, and put 
by carefully |»r the inspection of future ages, 
in not vuj^ many years’ conaupption of ^hat 
raw tnalmal. ' • 

Ninety years ago, at the commencement of 
our niauufacturing career, the ixmulation of 
• 'Britain was about eight millions. Now it has 
rej^ehed twenty-one millions.. If it were not 
cotton, we could not keep fchr millions 
in Engian^ clusi eriiig in masses round the 
central *#&ufacturing towns. If it were 
not for^vtttm, we could not clothe them ; 


and, if it were not for cotton, we could 
certainly not feed them. 

It i%calculated that the valne of the cotton* 
good^ retained in Great Britain for hoine 
use, It equally divided amongst the whole 
population, would amount to fifteen shillings 
and fi'vepcnce for each person. But it is sfUl 
more astonishing to consider that, if our ex¬ 
ports were equally distributed, each of the 
height hundred and seventy-eight mililotis of 
the inlabitants of the earth would have 
English cott^rf goods to the value of fifteen- 
pence. A rise in the price of cotton is con¬ 
sidered in Lancashire to be acational calamity. 
"When the increase in the price of cotton 
is,,as it was last year, threepence a pound, 
it is not the manufacturers only; who suffer. 
The thirteen millions of money represent, not 
so much the losses of the few, as the falling of 
bread, and meat, and beer, in the cottages 
of our workmen, and the pressure which 
tells heavily, on tradesmen. 

If we look to the early part of the present 
century, we shall find that we then received 
our su)>plie3 of eottou from upwards of thirty 
difl'erent parts of the world, and that amongst 
the smallest of the contributions were those 
from the 'United States. At the present 
time, from most of those thirty countries, we 
receive ip cetton whatever. We depend 
now almci£'1i entirely on the United States ; 
that is,*' 'we receive from them nine-tenths 
of our iwpply, and because tlwt supply is 
inRufficjciit, cotton rises threepence per pound. 

Not oidy do we suffer at present from this 
insufficiency, hut we know that it must con¬ 
tinue, and that it must be increasingly felt in 
this country. For, in the first pace, the 
planters of America have not an adequate 
command of labour; the amount of cotton 
grown is limited to the extent of negro 
labour, which has now become so valuable— 
that is, so inadequate—^that upwards of three 
hundred pounds are often paid for a single 
slave. For this, as the planters themselves 
feel and acknowledge, there is no remedy; 
except, indeeil, one that is contrary to the 
laws of the country, and is desired by scarcely 
any of the planters themselves—namely, 
a fresh importation* of slaves from Africa, 
^'he land in the United * States, cajpahle of 
producing cotton, is not, it is true, fully cul¬ 
tivated ; nor can it be, while labour for that 
puijose is deficient 

England, £hen, with her vast requirements, 
sot ordy for prosperity and political pre¬ 
eminence, hut for the very daily bread of 
miUiou^ of her inhabitants, is not in a better 
position than Ireland was before the &mine ; 
for cotton is, to the English, more than the 
potato to the Irish; we must remember that 
if a blight should fall on cotton like that 
which converted the potato-fields into a 
graveyard, or if this plant of the* mallow 
tribe should be attacked by au epidemic like 
that which has l«ft the fertile vineyards of 
Madeira desolate, onr manufacturer^ and 
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trading classes would be involved in hopeless 
inin, and millions would be deprived both of 
woA and food, • 

^ow, it scarcely needs a political economist 
to tell tiB that ttiere was more safety when 
we drew our supplies from thirty different 
sources than now that we*receive them 
almost exclusively from one. 

A .Cotton Supply Association at Man¬ 
chester, papers by Mr. Asliwoath, and speeches 
from Lord Stanley, ought lutrdly to lie re¬ 
quired to urge manufacturers and merchants 
and Englishmen qjf all classes to look about 
and around them for the much-desired 
cotton. But where.? Not certainly to the 
West Indies—for there the difficulties of the 
labour question seem insurmountable. Not 
to our new colonies—even though soil and 
climate may seem favourable; they have 
hard enough work just now to obtain the 
actual necessaries of life for themselves. 
Cotton might Ije grown in Turkey,.1init we can¬ 
not intrust our capital to the Sick Man. India 
remains: the government is in our hands, 
and we have made ourselves Irespousible for 
the well-being of the country, which must, 
for the future, Targely depend on and affect 
our own. But again we are met by difficul¬ 
tly and delay, and find ouraelves in the 
position of a man dying wiCie^inger to 
whom a well-wisher shall give a jl^dfiil of 
seed, assuring him that in a few ^nths it 
will produce him an abundant ififLl. The 
two essentials for making India aViottou- 
producing cotintry are irrigation and means 
of communication; but, with' the present 
social and political difficulties of tliat comitry, 
it cannot be expected that we should, for 
many years, supply these two gigantic wants. 
No fear need be felt, however, for India, even j 
if m|auwhile we should convert the cotton- 
trade into another channel, for she might 
ultimately furnish tea, coffee, rice, sugar, and 
almost every other colonial and tropical pro¬ 
duce, It seems, indeed, impossible to avoid 
and difficult to surmount the obstacles that 
meet us on all sides; we cannot find land 
suitable for cultivation, or, if we do, it is in a 
country convulsed, or possibly soon about to 
be convulsed, by .great political* changes ; 
everywhere labour seems to be insufficient, 
and' even if we cmtld find labourers, they 
would require training for a work like pick¬ 
ing cotton, which needs practice and skjlful 
manipulation ; indeed it is often asserted that 
none but negro fingers are sufficiently nimble 
for it. 

And all this time, whilst the scarcity of 
cotton creaty dlmost a panic; whilst it is 
calculated with alarm tliat the entire stock 
of all kinds of cotton in England is only 
equal to a consumption of four weeks; whilst 
our maDafactu<'e);B declare, with a tragic 
mixture of resignation and despair, that I'aw 
cotton might ^ and ought to half the 
pric% it is at pryent; aiffl, whilst, in spite of 
this, the piice of cotton rises, and our thirteen! 


millions of money are as good as lyt to us,— 
all this time there lies a vast and unexplored 
territory in which from all timy eotton not 
only has grown, but by been cultivated. 
While we—or our predeyssorsi—were tat¬ 
tooing our naked bodies, the inhabitants of 
this bnd were spinning cotton cloths, and 
clothing themselves with a certain approxiina- 
idon to decency, and were transporting it 
to tlie sea-coast for exportation in caravans 
similar to that with which .loseph travelled 
when his brethren left him dn the ^it. At 
this very time, whilst we seek lalmur here, 
and land there, and cotton everywhere, the 
tribes we alludq to possess, not^a narrow 
belt some hundred mile.s'in width, but a vast 
unexplored region, where 

The Cnt'ou hloonia below die barren peak; 

The Cotton hlowa by every winding creek. 

so that any man who is so iucliued gathers 
as much y he needs ; the rest fiiUs and drops, 
and is wasted. Labour is superabundant ; 
and the manufacture of efttton hy never 
ceftsed since the ancestors of these people 
brought their rude spindle and distaff and 
looms out of Egypt, where the “tree-wool” 
of Herodotus wy hardly known. 

The legitimate ipetropolis of King Cotton’s 
territories is undoubtedly Western A&ica. 
“Africa,” says Doctor Livingstone, “is the 
very territory for cotton.” And this asser¬ 
tion, which stands good for the parts of 
Africa with which he is acquainted, is most 
fully,borne out for other parts by the testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Campbell, our Consul at Lagoa, 
and that of Commodore Wise, and others. 
We learn that “ cotton girws in wild pro¬ 
fusion throughout the vast province of 
Angola, in the settlement of Sierra Leone, 
within gunshot of the citadel of Cape Coast 
Cytle; in the neighbourhood of Bolola; in 
the Byonga Islands ; and from end to end of 
the territory of Liberiaand that these 
districts poyess the requisites for the pro¬ 
duction of the Sea Island, dr finest kind of 
cotton, namely, sea air and periodical inunda¬ 
tion by rams. It is to Mr. Campbell that we 
are indebted for the fullest information and 
most acArate dgtails y to the growth of 
eotton in Africa which we at present possey. 
He tells’ us, thflt there is no tribe or 
country, from latitude sixteen,degr®es north, 
to the Equator,—that is, a tract in width 
about equal to that‘part of Europe which 
lies between the Blyk Sea and the North of 
Bussia, and *Btretchiug out in breadth indefi¬ 
nitely,—wjho do not. more or ley cultivate 
the cottoh plant, and clothe themselvy with 
cotton goods of their own manufacture. 
Clothe, is scarcely the appropriate word, 
when we consider the elementary knowledge 
of the art which the natives of Africa possey. 
Still they So wear a somethingj they have 
the rudiments and first principles, y it 
were, of dress; so that- the clothes-philo- 
sophers may be encouraged, may even hope 
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that tho developniest of these will ulti-l 
nmtely luitd the Africaus to broad-cloth and ' 
crinoline. 

Many of the tribes, Mr. Campbell tells us, 
manufacture thonsauds of heavy cloths, which 
arc sold in other oonutries, chiefly those that 
the rivers flow through, down which the 
palm oil is brought. Yoruba, lying south of 
the Niger, and extending to the Bight ofl 
Benin, not only produces enough cotton to 
supply the wants of its inhabitants, estimated 
at about a million and a half, nnd sends 
cotton goods into the interior of Africa, but 
actually exports manufactured articles. In 
the year tlfeh^een bgandred* and fifty-six, two 
hundred thousand cotton cloths, weighing 
five hundred thousand pounds, were cxj^rted 
from difierent parts on the coast to the | 
Brazils. Itaw cothm is also exported, and' 
Abbeokuta alone,—a town of one hunrlretl | 
thousand Uihabitauts, in the vicinity of which 
cotton is now extensively cultivated,—ex-, 
ported two hun^lred and forty-nine bales, 
or thirty-eight thousand six hundred ^nd 
ninety-five pounds, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six. 

This is a very insignificant supply, if we 
consider that the whole ex}>orls of this part 
wf Africa in eighteen humlrod and fifty-six, 
that is, eleven hundred and thirty-five bales. 
of cotton, would, at our ]>resent rate of con- i 
sumption, serve us just one hou)-. But it is '■ 
encouraging, when we rcineiuber that in 
seventeen hundred and ninety-one, only sixty-, 
four bales of cotton were brought to England 
from the United iStates. 

We have in Africa, not a country, but a 
continent, wher^cotton grows spontaneously, j 
and has been cultivated from times aute-| 
rior to history ; a supjdy of labour abundant | 
and cheap: and means of communication; 
by the rivers and paths through the bush, i 
sufficient for our present purpose. We' 
seem, therefore, to have within our grasp | 
the one element of continued prosperity j 
wuntiug to us, namely, an important and; 
accessible increase pf the dominions of King > 
C’otton, 

It is not necessaiy to begin by jjersuading 
the natives of Africa to ^undertake a iiewj 
thing. All we have to do„,i8 to supply them 
with seed of the kinds of cottbu most suitable ' 
for our looms and niai-kets ; and with efficient | 
imichiim to separate the cotton seed from the ^ 
fibre \mch surrounds it. There ai*e chiefs ' 
Jiud leading men at Abbeokuta, at this very ' 
time, cultivating cotton to a large extent .' 
Tliey are prepared to pay the Value in cotton ' 
on rewfipt, of the cleaning machines, which' 
they are most anxious to emtain. Mr. Clegg,; 
a merchant of Manchester, who haS made the j 
experiment of supplying s^d and instruo- 
tionf to the growers, and taking the cotton 
at ^pixed' price, considers it an eminently 
JiMd^Bful one,—^is encouraged himself, and 
ehoj^ages others. I 

e must not conceal from ourselves! 


that there are great difficulties in our way. 
A vast country has to be explored, natives to 
be cfvilised and christianised, and raised to 
the rank of free* men. No donbt it woald.be 
very much to our advantage, if we could 
induce 'them to take all these steps at one 
bound, but it is as impossible for them as it 
was for the naked savages who traded with 
the Phoenicians in the Cassiterides or Tin 
Island^. • 

We cannot ^Ivaiuse the natives of Africa 
into any ap]|icarauce of ^x>litical or iutellectxml 
activity ; but because it i%very much to our 
interest to trade with them, and our duty in 
and through this trade to teach them to do 
justice and love mercy, and because for many 
years we have tried at an immense cost of life 
and money to suppress a hideous trafiic, 
which can only be suppressed by giving the 
slave a value in his own country, let us en¬ 
deavour to do all these in a new way, and 
one that will be as advautage.0U8 to us as to 
them. 


CHIP.. 

SIAMESE WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Ur to the age of ten years, Siamese childi;i‘n 
of eithev's^A are not troubled with any super- 
abunda-'^e of clothing, and it is seldom that a 
child isf^,.ecu wearing the Hinall^st shred of a 
garmciy,-except on days ot festival. Jewels, 
soaictUiies of I'Cry great value, are put on 
young children. Among the higher classes, 
girls and boys, up to the .ago of twelve, 
wear a number oi gold chains, sometimes 
four, six, or seven at a time, all difierent, and 
eiich having some amulet or ornament 
attached. The hair is allowed to grow 
long on the front ])ai‘t of the head, bj|^t the 
rest is kept shaved, leaving this circular patch 
to be twisted into a knot, which is kept 
in its place by a long ornamental pin. 
Often, a wreath of the white jessamine k 
twined to fit closely about this knot, and the 
effect is pretty. Both boys and girls are 
dressed (if their scant measure of clothing 
may be galled dresft), exactly alike, so that 
it is not easy to distingtiish them. At tlie 
kge of twelve the lock of hair is cut 
off, leaving a patch which bears a steong 
resemblance to a small black hair-brush. 
This, in tile man, is combed back, and 
allowed to grow a degree longer than in 
the woman : not so murii so, however, as to 
suggest any marked difference to a stranger. 
The wbmeu keep their look carefully oiled, 
combed, and gummed, to stand upright, ami 
they take infinite pains to keep the top of 
this brush as smooth as velvet A Siamese 
lady’s hair is held to be in perfect oi*der 
when she can plunge into' the river, and 
duck her head many times under water with¬ 
out disturbing tht^ smoothness and upright¬ 
ness of her national hair-brush. The cere¬ 
mony of catting off the lock o^* hiur, is kept 
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with entertainments and rejoicings. It is the 
gi-eat event in young Siamese life, and re¬ 
sembles the coming out amongst young ladies 
in other countries;—^for in Siam, chili&oit are 
supposed to reach years of discretion rather 
early. 

Aiteraprl marries, she gives up the wear¬ 
ing of ornaments and Irinkefei. These ai-e 
set aside and reserved for her children in 
their turn. Boys, as I have mentioned before, 
have ah opportunity of leamjpg to read, by 
entering themselves as neoph}itep, or attend¬ 
ants on the priests. Wliether giris have any 
schools or persona authorised to teach them, 
T do not know; bJt it is not uncommon in 
Siam to find women able both to read and 
write. I met with three or four myself, and 
these were persons of the lower ranks. The 
occnpatioDs of the females are various and 
far less circumscribed than in many other 
parts of the East. In fact, the women in 
Siam t'ceupy a moral position many degrees 
superior to that of their sistei’s iusieighbour- 
iug countries. 7he wife of a Siamese has no 
unimportant voice in the domestic arraiige- 
nieiits of the family. She ispiish-keepcr and 
seems to jiossess the right to claim all her 
husband’s earnings. The women, as a race, 
are very intelligent and observant; those be¬ 
longing to the higher cLossos seem to have 
pltKisiug and modest manners, flm head wife 
of the prime minister, is a very Tlj^esting 
woman; she is not young, but is by nvraeans 


wanting in personal' attractions, '^^hc has 
no children ; but that docs not seem so dis¬ 
turb her liusbaud’s affection, or her influence 
over him. She came with her attendants by 
invitation, to luncli with us, and although 
our talk was limited for lack of words, she 
could contrive to make herself agreeable. It 
was the first time that a Siamese lady of rank 
had ever visited on equal terms a foreign family, 
but it would have but-n difficult to guess this 
from her perfectly easy and quiet demeanour. 
She sat at the luncheon table, with the gen¬ 
tlemen ; and, although she liad probably 
never before used a knife and fork, or any of 
the appliances of an English table, she ac¬ 
quitted herself with perfect propriety and 
good breeding, even to .,tho overwhelming 
act of taking wine with lier ho.st. Her 
step-son (the Siamese admiral), accompanicdii 
her, and she was attended by about thirty! 
maidens, two of whom were her younger 
sisters, very pretty girls; the, rest were 
slaves. The' whole jMirty of attendants 
remained sprawling on the ground durifig’ 
her visit. ^ 

An absurd little incident wjll serve to sbbw 
howdiligently these people observe the custom 
of prostration. The lady requested permission 
to visit the sleeping apartments, in order to 
see how English people arrange rooms; she 
was accordingly token up-stairs, followed by 
the entire body of maidens and her step-son, 
who did not at all see why he should not have 
the b^efit of a peep as wdll. She expressed 


her satisfaction at all the arrangements, and 
especially her delight at a small iron crib 
belonging to my chud, wbi(^ seemed to strike 
them all ns a device of luxury and refine¬ 
ment not to bo equalled. Finally, when every- 
tliing in the room had been duly handled and 
examined, she inquired in a perplexed man» 
ner, where we kept our money, as she could 
not see a strong box of any kind. It should 
Jbe mentioned that on a i)revious visit to her 
own house, I had been shown over her private 
apartments, and in the slpejung room, saw 
four large iron safes, which :*he pointed out 
as seeming to add much to the honour of the. 
family. There happened to be a box of mine 
in a corner, liowever, covered ove* with the 
nsnal arrangement of Cnnhioils and frills; 
this being shown herj she seemed greatly 
relieved to find (judging from the size of the 
box; which, however, was empty at the 
time), tliat we had, or appeared' to have, some 
worldly pelf, and delighted at such a charm¬ 
ing way of covering it up. As she was 
about to descend the stairs, a commotion 
disturbed the whole bev_f of damsels, to 
wlwm it appeared suddenly to occur, that 
by going down first, their mistress would 
place herself beneath them; a thing not 
to be tolerated for a moment. Accord- 
Ingly, with a sudden rush, the young ladies 
passed her, on tiieir hands and knees, 
just as she was about to descend, and tiie 
whole twenty scrambled down-stairs head 
foremost, with a bunying and scurrying, 
a laughing and giggling, th^al was as amus¬ 
ing as it was surprising. 

The Siamese women as well as men are 
terribly disfigured by the effects of constant 
I and excessive betel chewiiigi It is earned 
to a disgusting extent amongst people of all 
ranks and ages. Even little children may be 
seen with their lips dyed red and the crimson 
juice running out at each side. Their mouths 
are never, by any chaneey empty ; as soon as 
\ one quid is disposed of, another take.s its pl.ace, 
so that a Siamese always speaks as with a 
pebble in his moutli, and tbal no small one. 
The effect of the incessant chewing of large 
quids, is, to* enlarge the li^s considerably, to 
(lye them a sort of blacl^rod, and entirely to 
alter the sliape of the lower part of the face. 
The Siamese say that the chewing of betel 
acts as a cbntinval stimulant, and that they 
could not exist without it. ,It is highly 
injurious to the teeth, but I think it does 
not destroy health to any great extent. 
Smoking is another habit carried to an ex¬ 
treme m Siilto: men, women, and children 
seem to liyc upon sigarettes and tobacco 
rolled up tn palm-leaf. 1 was told as a fact 
by a lady, that she liad seen a nursing child 
of two yeai's old, taking wbi& of its mother’s 
cigar alternate^ with its own more natural 
nourishment. Fbr this, however, I will not 
vouch. But*I have frequently watched a very 
pretty little girl of five years old, smoking a 
cigarette, wluie she made mud-pies. Most 
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of these inveterate smokers carry a reserve month of the ancient world. At that instant, 

mgar stuck behind each ear, as clerks eaxry as if in personal compliment to myself for my 

pens. transitoQT and unusual patriotism, there rose 

■ - - from the long dark mountain a flaring column 

CIB. of light, and the next instant the deep, bull- 

- _ dog bellow of the evening gun sounded 

This is how we first saw Gibraltar, gene- defiantly across to Africa. K was a loud- 
rally known to subs of the Driver and Spanker tougued assertfon of something more than 
class, familiarly as The Kock, or Gib. mere brute 2 rower shouted with a spirit’s 

TheFireflyljVenchBteamer,boimdfromOar-, voice to angry Simiu chafing in its distant 
thagena to Cadiz, bore me towards the heights, cities; it shook, the roofs across the Bay in 
It was ^uite d;iirk, and I w.‘is hanging about Algecira3;it wasto allatriumphautaasei'tion 
on the “fo’ksaf,” talking with a Newcastle of a nation ki its full stern manhood, 
lawyer, whom I had picked up at Granada. That night I fell asleep iji the hot boarded 
round the tall, raw, square-looking old castle bedroom of the Club House Hotel, Qibi*altar, 
We were aaiiiopiod by the Lnge flying banner which rears its j^ellow-ochiy bulk in a small 
of wlute smolm wlncl/ blew from the great market-square just out of Waterport Street, 
bLack funnel, and I was trying to absiraet which is the High Street of Gib. I fell 
my mind from my friend’s touching narrative I asleep after doing battle with the mosqui- 
of the expenses of the late Chancery suit, | toes, and thanking Heaven for again getting. 
Niggle versus Naggle, in which he acted' after many wanderings, under the red and 
for the deteudant, to imagine myself boi-ne blue cross, and sank down a sort of dark 
through white clouds upon the wooden hoj'se well-shaft ifito abysses of baling forgetfulness, 
of the beautiful old Arabian stoi-y. This was ] A great boom and bellow, a Uviddling and 
not difficult; for ifneVoft, white, warm vapour I chirping awoke me. I ran to the great 
blew straight down on us, and wrapped urf in! foldmg ghiss i^ndow and looked out. Good 
so closely, that we could not, for minutes i heavens! the w^aits 1 A gigsmtic military 
together, see the grim, silent man at the serenade given by the Governor to some 
wheel far away opiiosito, the ca 2 »tiuu on the hidden Moorish beauty? No. The usual 
])addlo-box, the men up abft reefing, or the | night-tatoo, only go-to-bed-Tom, on great 
fussy old boatswain with the ehir])ing and drums ’iltle drains and shrill, petulifiit 
importunate silver wliistle. The talkative fifes, yblre they are just opposite the guard- 
Frenchmeu smoking on the quarter-deck, the house, 'there all day languid young fops in 
steward peeping up the cabin stairs, were scarlet ^oUnge in the balcony, 'and read the 
hid and shown to ns only by fits. Every Times.^Great drum flinging out his arms as 
now and then, however, the long triuling if going to hug the instrument, or cooper a 
white cloud lifted or veered, and we saw cask. Little dntms subservient but voci- 
again the living blue darkness vaulted over ferous. Fifes with heads on one side (wry- 
ua, and the quivering glory of the southern necked as the great Williams calls them) 
stars, nearer, larger, and thicker set than whistlingly military and official. Now they 
in our honest, cold English heavens. Sud- burst out with The British Grenadiers, with 
denly, the hiwyer sprang to the vessel’s a tow-row-row that must make the sleepuig 
side (1 had heard a sailor matter some- Spaniards turn in their berls and finger the 
thing to him, leaning forward over a coil long knives under their pillows. Now they 
of ropes) and cried “Gibraltar.” I looked form two deep, and storm away down the 
where he lookq^ 5 there was nothing but ■ main street, and I Ml asleep before God 
the darkness. 1 beat the dark jet Imc of | save the Queen has died out in the dis- 
the hmdzon as a dog beats a (;pvcrl, and | tauce. ^ 

at lasv—dark as wfitb aii iuner, deeper, and ■ Many a night afterwards, tired from wild- 
more majestic darkness—1 became^ aware of boar seeking in the cork-woods, or after 
a huge nightmare shape, like a black whale’s wild Tarfar sc.ampers on. horseback over the 
back looming out of nightmare sqa; sands to Saint Eo<iue, or after cavalry charges 
like a great sliapeless sorrow rising tlirough to outpost stations at Catalan Bay, or through 
an evil dream. It was the Eoek. On the' the parade to Hogged Stafl’ and Europa 
other side, could I but see it, lay Africa;' Point: aftei- pleasant noisy revelries in 
that mysterious region still haunted and | Spanker and Driver’s mess-roomi^ or smoking 
unknown ; the region of Robiu^n Crusoe, of! chats iu chairs outside the hotel (Joor, I heard 
the Moors, of Hannibal and Dido ; of Saint' tbi^t band, ye£ never did the exhilarating 
Aiumstin and the Dofiatists; of- parthflgo ;' iusblerfCo and tumultuous exaberanco of raili- 
and of that terrible coast where Tommy and j tary stirring nation.al ardour rouse me as it 
Harry—especially Harry—was tom .-uid' did that fiiwt night iu Gib. I sleep, I thought, 
eaten by lions. 1 looked up with Wonder at | beneath the countlessgunsofEngland,guarded 
the voiceless but keen-eyed stars, and felt a | by her sons, who are my brothers. Gib’s 
throb of pride burn Ihroug^h uiy heart and governor is my governor, • • 

i^pajjdllto my bruin to tbink 1 was one of that j 1 saw Gib often again. From distant sea- 
gipil nation who had put such a bridle as shore moufitains^ from the broad green 
tj^lifortified and impregnable rock into the | washing bay that always frets about the 
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English rule, from Couta and tlio green everywhere. Kingly and erect in their 
Morocco coast, alw'ays it looked mysterious, rhubarb-coloured slippers, bai-e brown legs, 


There is an exquisite sense of contrast in may kneel towjirds Mecca, and think of tbe 
coming into Gib out of Spain., At orfeo from Prophet, as the saffron fire kindles to bum- 
tbe land of black fans and red Bashes round ing i-ose. There they go, past tbe Jew’s 
the waist you pass to English bonnets and syu.agogue, and the new Moorish-looking 
blfick coats ; from quails and garlick to roast •church by the Kihg’a Bjistion, with their 
beef and pudding. Ifesterd^, you wqre iu a haiks and striped camel’s-hair h*oking hoods, 
bull-ring ; now you see a cricket-ground and black and white lined, it is good tossee the 
a racts-courae, though it does ilu) i-onnd a quiet gravity and the impe^-turbablc regu- 
churchyard. Yosb^rday, stunted browii-caped larity with which they repair to their esirly 
soldiers, mean and beaten ; to-da^', bold matin sei-viee, as if religion were something 
scarlet-jackets, big-boned, large-heiirled. and else than a thing to qjjiaricl,al^iflit. With 
of an honest white and red. Yesterday, wliat pride they pass those sneaking-looking 
high grated windows with bars that arc but .Tews in then' slonchiiig tixiwsers and blue, 
ladder steps for d.'iring lovers—to-day, gi'iuy white cloaks and bLack-tufted caps, 
glazed wimlows and the snug dirtiness of Ijet us enter this .sliop of Hadji (or 
Wapjijng. Yesterday homeless, comfoiUcss pilgrim) Ben-Azed, dealer in Baibary curl- 
posadas that you walked into uneared for and ositics. He is quite Hultaiiic as he leans 
ungrected: toiday, the Old Krug’s Arms with erossed legs against bis cvmnter. He 
spreaiiing its gallows-aign across the main shows us iiccklauiB of lit^o sliarp-pointed 
sti-eet, and with some faded ,omblazonry of wi^ile shells from the ii&oroeco (itif) coast, 
the old periwig Elliot age. Only a few miles fit for the necks of Abyssinian princesses; 
over the bay, in Algeciras, there is guitar bracelets of gold sequiu'f, such as in.aidB 
tinkIing,kuifefig1iting,audeverythingnatioHal I of Athens would clasp their white wrists 
and Spanish ; here, all the grave docoi um and j with ; yellow slippers, turned down at the 
Icyel-paved streets of an Engliiil^inarket-town, heel, barred witli* blue and stamped with 
old vulgar names breatliing or seals of Koran legends ; Arabian leather 

llotherliithe—such as Bombproof ^ij^c and s<acks, of rare, fragrant tobacco, which smells 
Barrack Allqy—greet us on every sjAi. like flowei's. He pats, with regal compla- 

The men wo meet here are not di^^^rown- cency, princely cushions of red morocco, 
faced, under-sized Andalncians, but plethoric, worked with gold thread, and roundels and 
red-faced majors; no dancing-footed and Ai'ab- lozenges of green velvet, lie shows mo 
blooded majos, but putf-fiiccdiu’ivatcs, in white clumsy pouches, stiff with lamislied lace, 
blomses, talking at the comers of streets, knives large as scythes, and huge straw hats, 
about how many “goons” such a buttcj'y held, with brims wide as cart-wheels. When 1 
iu tbe broadest and cheeriest Lancashire, shrug my shoulders, and do not headlong 
As for tlie sho^is, they are real higglers’, and buy, he wai-ns me in good Spanish and bad 
chauiUers’, just as j’ou see about the Miuories; English of one Ben-Nerood, a black mer- 
aud out of their dnn snuffy recesses, break chant, who deceives yip ? Ar)gli.s and sells 
at intervals, rc,al old Englishwomen, real, spurious cigars too cheap-—“Irigl.tful thon- 
genuiue, motherly, old Laundresses and char- sand and one, too cheap." He assures me in a 
women, such as puff at your winter fire iu whisper that the governor h.‘ul been that very 
the Temple, or stir the dust about (which day in his shop, and said, “ By the Prophet! 
they call sweeping) in pray’s Inn. Beu-Azed, ‘you are the hqjiestest rogue in all 

Not that tho Spanish element is at all dead Gibraltai’.” Nevertheless, that very night, 
in that duster of houses under Jhe great just at gV(P-fire, as I satfbusy over oysters at 
batteried rock. No; you still see the pale Driver’s social boifrd, Spanker looked up, the 
brown ^rls with the shining black bair, the pejjper-box in his, hand, and said : “By-the- 
dusty muleteer with the embroidered gaiters bye, Blank, if yAu want any Moorish curiosi- 
and string of pack-mules; still the quick- ties of the Scorpious, don’t* go to Ben- 
eyed Spanish children, miiDchiu^ mdonS| or Azed’s in Waterport Street. Ho is the most 
wrestling in the old Eoiuau .way, that you' awful rogue iu all Gib.” [Nota Bene,—Scor- 
see in bas-reliefs, holding each other’s wrists, j ])iou is a mililaiy tenn of contempt for 
You still hear in every shop, Spanish curses I Gibraltar tradesmenj So much, thought 


ano Bpamsu greeting. Ttie 'cigar-snops are; i, lor rqgai-iooKiug v/tnejius, wuiu orowu 
Spauisn; tho names over the dooi-s are all slnn.«, serene eyes, spotless wnite robes, and 
Joses, Pepes and Pedros, or if not Sitanisb, rhubarb-coloured slippers. 

Jewii^. But what sort of a jplace is Gib ? Well, 

And is there nothing to remind you tliat it is a curious huddle of semi-Spauish houses, 
you are‘close td Africa, scarce a gun-shot flocking together down as near to the water 
distanpe from the pirate-country of tlie Lower; as the stmig lines of ugly-looking forts will 
Atlas i Surely. There aom some thousand I let them; and, because they cannot take up 
Muortf resideut in Gib. You meeit them' all of what would in ^pother place be quay, 


•cigar-shops 
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there are batteries ran up the steep sides of 
the rooks as high as they can go; gathering 
round the tall, raw, square-looking old castle 
of Tarik, which French and Siwmiah shot in 
the great old sulphurons-llamiiig sieges have 
punched with holes till it is pock-marked all 
over. With its flimsy-looking red and yellow 
stncco, it stands, just as when 'Elliot stood 
near it, or old Heathfleld, amid the smoke, as 
Ileynolds grandly painted him, with the for-i 
tress key clenched grindy in his hand. It is 
now, Sj^anker tells me, giving it a look of 
scorn, a jirisoa for debt; and wonderful 
stories are told of the strategic skill with which 
several Gib ofiicerB contrive to keep out of it. 

Everywhere in Gib the perpetual sense of 
vigilance and ‘defiance fills your mind : you 
. pass down Big Gun A lley, where a huge bomb¬ 
shell of the old siege is let into the corner of 
the street wall, and, lo,'but a turn from Main 
Street, with its cigar-shops, stores, chandlers, 
clock-makers, .and Moorish curiosities, you 
are ou the outer ro:i<l, which is walled in 
with batteries. The King’s Bastion (this is 
where you staifd, 'faces the Spaniards of 
Algesiras, grinning at them with its frfng 
ieeth): how neat, clean, and firm is the stone¬ 
work that the convicts still chip and hammer 
at, with its Ijomb-proof barracks, its terraces, 
Jinil slanting roofs for yawning guns ! Yonder, 
a little in the sea, is a low line of wall for 
fresh batteries. This long jetty with guns is 
the famous Devil’s Tongue which Drinkwater 
mentions. Line after line, all along the rock, 
first tlie harbour, then the Ragged Statf, then 
the bleak headland called Europa Point, 
where the great .attack was once made, are 
everywhere mechanical-looking sentries, red 
or blue, threatening and defiant to angry, 
scowling-looking Spaniards, who talk of Gib 
.'is a jilace only lent to us, ami one day to be 
given back with thanks. Everywhere pyra- 
mids of black cimuoii balls, stacks of gnn- 
caiTiages, and rows'Thi row's of dismounted 
guns, iiii.schievous and cumbrous; and wheels 
hi heaps like black cheeses. Everywhere 
Death’s playthings laid up in ordin.ary. The 
civilian m Gib seems a mere f olepatra acci¬ 
dent, and the youfig military “ blood ” de¬ 
lights to tell you tliat, in case of Revolt or 
war, the Government, to whom nearly all the 
houses and shops belong, would sweep them 
aw.ay at one swoop and plant*fresh batteries 
ii|>on their sites. 

But with all this parade of war, I have not 
yet mentioned the great rock galleries that 
honeycomb the rock, partieulgrJy on the 
north side facing the Neutral Ground, which 
'looks towards Saint Roipie. Look, up at the 
great Imll of grey rock, scarped ’ and un¬ 
scalable, with the dark square spots in 
irregular lines around the raiilclle of tiie crag. 
Tiiose are the galleries. Tliat end one, with 
eyelet holes facing east andf wajjt, is Saiut 
Geoi^e’s Hall. 'I'liey have vomited fire and 
death before now, ami are always watching 
the Spanish lines. On this side is the Water. 


Gate, with its herd of latteen-shapod boats, 
with their yards sloping back like grey¬ 
hound’s ears; its guards and gates. Out¬ 
side, ts a broad, sandy track, called Campo, 
where the white tents of a regiment nuder 
canvas gleam in a sun almost African 'in 
violenc* 

This heat is fiot always so extreme. It is 
the Icviuiter, or east wind, the dreaded 
I sirocco of the rock, now blowing; the tyrant 
of Gibj as the west wind is the liberator ; the 
noxious fire-blast that* spoils old generals’ 
tempers and produces extra parades; that 
tosses all the great ships to and fro between 
Cabrita and Europa Point, and strews the 
shore with broken nut-shells of stranded 
barks. This is the dry, hot wind that makes 
the mosquitoes more shrill of song and more 
poisonous; that drives old General Martinet 
to break Spanker, and Spanker to call out 
Driver, merely because he set his Skye 
tender on his (Spanker’s) pet Bai'bary ajie, 
which is cladned to a pillar on the wall out¬ 
side the bomb-proof oflicers’* rooms in the 
King’s Bastion. This is the wind that brings 
flocks of scarl^coated subs to the golden 
grapes at the King’s Arms to drain, thirstily, 
sangaree, shaudy-gaff, claret tnip, and endless 
foaming tubes of Bliss’s bitter. This is the 
wind that blights and shrivels, and gives yon 
a sense of ^J“^althy strained breathing, afid 
of checj^ perspiration that stirs your bile 
and inlWhies your liver. It brings on court 
martial£^'<ia8hierings, rows, iiishbordination, 
quarrelk at mess, and is liked only by the 
apes that steal the figs in the high rock 
gardens. 

I am just fresh from Algesiras. That 
sleepy Spanish town across the blue bay 
from whence Gibraltar looks at night to 
be a huge conebant spliyux, wearing a bril¬ 
liant necklace of lamps; or like a huge 
ark, not yet finished, those lights being the 
twinkle of the thousand shipwrights’ caudles. 
I am fresh from the inn of Ximenea facing 
the landing-place, where I sit all day and 
watch the ferry boats start and come in or 
the cows swimming off to be embarked in 
the Xebec, for tlie SjKmish garrison at 
Ceuta, on‘ the Morocco epast. My door has 
been beset with sleeping sailors, custom¬ 
house officers, and stray soldiers, who ignoye 
England, and look at the great floating mnn- 
of-iyar witlnoontempt or hatred. 1 came 
ap-oss in a oiie-sailed passage boat, with a 
erew of old women, who cross to smuggle 
English handkerchiefs ami stockings. It is 
oul^ fiv« miles across from this faded town, 
that some of Eilward the Third’s chivalry 
helped Alonzo to win from the Moors; but we 
t.ake I don’t know how many hours doing it. 
Crescent'ing the bay, tacking, luffing, diving 
in with the speed and keenness of ar. arrow, 
missing the harbour and then tacking out 
again, again to miss onr mark. At last we 
ai'e in, under the‘low mischievous Hues of 
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harbour forts, where concealed cannon anatl 
and make faces at you; and under the 
I great pile of limestone and marble, which 
I soars high and broad fourteen hundr^ck feet 
I abore the crowd of. jostling red, blue, and 
i yellow boats, that push for the water-gate, 

; close to the Fiali Market. This is the ^ort of 
Gib, with its three miles of forts—forts high 
and low, out of sight, and so near the water 
that you can fling a biscuit 'from our boat into 
tlieir gnu-holes. This is Gib—the Phoenician 
Alube, the Greek Calpe, whick those astute 
classical rascals likened to a buckgt. It is in 
Hebrew, Ford says, “ the caved mountain,” 
and it outfaces tlm African Ape llill, the 
opposite pillar of Hercules. This ts the hill 
of Tarik, the Berber chief, who helped to 
conquer Spain for the Moors, and if we 
remember rirfit, in a grknd paroxysm of 
ambition, rode up to his horse’s neck into 
I the waves, lamenting that there was no 
i further land to conquer. This rock has been 
more scorched with gunpowder an^ lire than 
any other citadelled height in the world. 

Now out on Campo, outside the race-course 
and the bare-lookiug military biu‘ial-gruund, 
or round the other side of the Hock, where 
narrow bridle-roads, elbowed by rocks on oue 
side, and a raging sea on the other, lead to 
outpost stations, and small fishing villages, 
are^ot the places to judge of th^^Mteresque 
cfuitrasts and motley population oTkl^altar. 
No, to see its four thousand Moors^fteen 
•thousand Spaniards, hybrid tradesnie^jiinps, 
Jews, rogues, and higglers; let alone'^-s five 
thousand soldiers, its stiff generals, stnek-up 
doctors, and starched red-faced majors, you 
must go to Commercial Square, where the 
Exchange is, and General Don’s bust, the 
club, library, and open air auctions. Here you 
will see the yellow-slippered, purple-robed, 
brown-legged Mooi's, looking complacently at 
the long row of hams, or the piles of empty 
beer bottles that the ivoryhammer is knocking 
down for sale, or standing proudly and stoic¬ 
ally before the gold-laced Iwud, or the groups 
of red-sashed captaius chattering at some 
guai'd-room door. Here, proof to all Gibraltar 
levers are the real sesrpion women, of a 
pale, clear, brown completion, in their red 
cloaks and hoods edged with black velvet, in 
such a peculiar dress,* but we are in tlie region 
of odid costumes, and not a day’s journey 
from the Tarifa women, who still wear the 
veritable Oriental yaahmuk. Hext those 
soldiers, with breeches half of leather, jui’d 
who from the tartlets of gold-lace on their'*' 
breast^ their straddling gate and obtrusive 
switches, I take to bo horse^ artillerjfmesi, 
is a group of shirking elfeminate Jews, in 
loose blue cloth gowns, white linen drawers, j 
I B^i'a^sUng sashe^ and white buttoned caps., 
I'hey are talking with the well-known negro 
.date mercjiant, wjio lives near the Four 
Comers, where the Moorish captains wait 
, for passengers or consignments. Then, going 
' up to some quiet tavern," Al* and spirit? sold' 


here,” under the sign of the “ Good Woman," 
in Horse Barrack Lane, strolls a white- 
bloused party of Crimean men ; and, mixed 
up with the crowd that push us roughly 
through, backward and forward, are Spanisli 
ladies, ^re-headed, with fans held up to 
keep the sun off; English nursery maJdH 
and refractory “Mfister Alfreds,” who will 
pull the stray dogs by the tail, refflirdless of 
consequences; white-plumed and mounted 
generals, returning {lerpetual salutes; yellow- 
gartered muleteers, with donkeys laden with 
strings of water jars—four rtu eaclf rack ; 
staring looking travellers, looking at maps cf 
Gib ; subs in mufti, cavalierly gay; and subs 
mounted on spiteful hacks, tearing off for a 
mad galloj;) to i^aint Buijuc sor the Cork 
woods. Step out of thfs j,).ast the Governor’s 
house, oucc a convent, just to get a quick 
look at the slopes of gunners’ cottages and 
oificers’ quarters, slanting down from the 
middle heights of the rock, /ind you get 
at once to a parade flanked by answering 
batteries, where .silent sentries, under sus¬ 
pended mats, wait grumbling^ for the relieve 
guiwd. b'iftecn hundred miles from England, 
yet such a sense of England’s power. 

This is Gib by daylight; but, at gun¬ 
fire, there is a wondrous change. You are 
scaled in an officer’s quarters perhajw, watch¬ 
ing the ape’s tricks at his door; or dis¬ 
cussing the militai-y trophies over his mantel¬ 
piece. Suddenly a yellow glare flashes across 
your eyes. You look up to see the lightning. 
At that instant a shattering report shakes 
the roof, makes the window quiver, and the 
Ciutary iu the cage at tlie door leap up, take 
its head from under its wing, and flutter. 
It is the evening gun ; the -signal for aU 
stray Spaniards to loss off their last nip 
of brandy, and huriy to their smuggling 
boats, with their packages of bad cigars, 
and devil’s dust calicoes. If you go out now 
just beyond the terracenfc-t'oof of the King’s 
Bason, where son>e Moors are praying, you 
will see the Key serjeaiit and his assisWit 
going round, locking up the ^hree miles of 
gates, and paliisaded wickets. Look across 
at the Boud^ moautaius, and you will see a 
great red glare where J;lie shepherds are 
burning thn dry grass on the mountains. 
Jf you are on board a tub of a steamer not 
yet rounded’EurcqisT Point, tremble, for you 
will be kept all night on board,, as no vessel 
enters tlie harbour of Gib after gun-fire. 
Ilemember Mr. Smith, though squeamish with 
Sa loug voyage, there is no use in tearing 
your hsur or nfriiigiug your hands. This is 
not Sentitamptoa or tha London Docks. This 
is Gib, tlialf Ford calls " a bright pearl in the 
crowu of an ocean queen;” and Burke, “a 
post of pow«r, a post of superiority, of con¬ 
nexion, of commerce; one which make us in¬ 
valuable to our friends and dreadful to our 
enemies.” Tlferefore is not to oe imperilled, 
Mr. Smith, because you have not yet found 
your sea legs,, and you are still squeamish. 
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Know tli.at there aro oiwds of .angry men Hers; a dozen t6 each leg, as he kicks and 
sleeping under yonder quarantine flag off the plunges like a mad horse, or a demon in 
har&iur, merely lieoause there is cholera at convulsions. 

Hamburgh, plague at Tripoli, .and yellow “ ]gut Riley in irons,” says the officer in 
fever at Vigo; yet the angry men submit, commihK^ who has been quik^ walkingVith 
because England chooses to truckle to ridi- some ladies on the quarter-deck, 
culous timid Spanish quarantine laws. So “ Thj officers seem a pack of muffs,” says 
Mr. Smith, it is no use your. bribing the Spanker privi^tely to meI see we shall 
boatswain to pipe the men to haul u]> your have a pretty trouble in Gib with these 
pompous-looking trunks out of the hold; it Irishmen.” ' 

is no use to snub the first m.ate. * “ We’ve half a dozen fellars in the ship, 

But Gib has other features th.an this one surr,”, says a sergeant, coming up and tonch- 
word of thre.at., We p.ass along the shore line ing his hat, “as bad as I think you’ll find 
of defences, the old Batcria of the Spaniard, anywhere. * Tiiey might as well be hung at 
pass some gangs of convicts lazily working, once for all the good tbeylll ever do.” 
guarded J)y an officer with sword and re- “ Had a good passage, sergeant-major ?” 

volver,—and «get te the transport harbour “Pretty well, sir ” (with great sternness), 

half way to Jiuropa Point just in time to “ Eight’ days from Dublin. Had a tidy little 
see the huge w.all of a transport from Cork tossing in the Bay of Biscay.” 
disembogue its armed men like a second The men, dressed and stocked, with 
wooden horse of Troy. There is not much bayonets fixed in a bright shining row, form 
done yet; but broad planks are thrown from on the quay ; the band a little way before, 
the tall ship’s sides to the gre.at stone quaj’S, i with druiqs and fifes, clean and smart. The 
under wliose sheds are heaped mouutams of I ofiicei'S meet and chat. The ladies, smiling 
black coal readj*to/eed government .steamers, and gay, are handed down and congr.v 
The quays .are laden and piled with g 2 ;eat tulatcd. Thq, loungers above, thmr white 
sarcophagi boxes of olBcers’ baggage, and | smocks showing through the embrasures, 
wine crates and other stores. The Doctor, in ■ discuss the new comers noj over fovoui-ably. 
ills leathered cocked hat, is very particular! Riley, handcuffed, is placed between two 
about the regimental medicine chest. Tlie' guardians, and seems to believe he has l)een 
Major is anxious about the pLate-chest. Till promoted tO'fxtcusive and onerous command, 
these impedimenta are ivmoved by the dirty ’ Mysterli^'%ords of command run along the 
sliirt sleeved soldiers the restless men must | staudeWune, there is a shuffling sideways, 
not land. But they continue on various pre- a veewfig, a clanging, and ^the regimenta 
texts to trami> in and out, eager and trouble- moveftdong with a measured, one, two tramp 
some as boys in spite of llie sentinels on the ‘ as of one man. They pass up the quay steps, 
gan^ay. Now the women come down, and march along to the WindmiU Baracks, 
Such women! Dii-ty with the rough seai“unhealthiest on tl»e Bode,” to the clang 
weather and the wi'etched covered (cabins;; opened by the full band of a noble regiment 
bmzen, p.alm neglected, witli dirty hair, and sent to welcome them. The new Gib omni- 
dirtj' children ci'ying perpetually. Tliey j bus bears us back, amid a cloud of coaches 
descend in ghostly file under the coal sheds ;! and mounted officers in white canvas shoes; 
a small drizzling rain now setting in, they! who carry horse-tail whips to keep off the 
look so homeless; wretched, and unhappy,! importunate flies. 

that my heart bleeds for them. Now the This was the landing—but I also saw an 
men, in grimy shirts, their hands and arms cmbarcataon for India, a much pleasanter and 
unwashed, descend ; buttoning them tight more cheerful sight, though perhaps more 
ahiniug stocks ; their heavy muskets iu their fallacious in hope than the other was in 
hamfti, their knapsacks on their a^ms. In the disappointment. I was walking one day near 
midst of them, wavmg a tin can, wliicli drips the same place, watching the King’s batteries 
with brandy, comes that PjfivatePfttrickliiley, saluting; a Turkish frigate. First a puff of 
raving for drink. He runs recklessiy down j smoke; then, tlirough'it, a sharp sudden 
the plank—stumbles. Wka^ a piercing shriek i string of lire thrust out and withdrawn like 
from the wqmeu! He is in down between! a serpent’s tongue ; then, before the clotted 
the vessel’s side and the stone rampart of the smoke had ceased to hang about the guns, a 
quay. Am the goo'd for nothing villain’s lorud bang f A mounted ofiicer meets us and 
brains beaten out of him? No; there is a fhsks us if we have heard that the Fiftieth were 
Providence for the mad and the drunk, the i just embarking for India. We shall be too late 
Spanish proverb says., nes1).oatsand sv^eais, i£.w 0 ,do not huriy. We ii'asten. We meet 
as if 8omei)ody had pushed him* in. Dozens an artillerymah, and ask him if the transport 
of men fling themdblves down after him. is under weigh. He says he does not know; 
The chains are dark with men., They will but the blue Peter is flying at the fore. Just 
drown him by encumbering him with help, as we get down, the commanding officer, for 
Ha emerges, wet, screoching, violent; and is whom they have been waiting, is putting off. 
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rope is tightening and dipping. The anchor il 
up. I hear the last tug of the capstan, the 
last tramping chorus of the soldiers who 
help the crew. There are some eWeetliearts 
of tlfe band near me, waving their handker¬ 
chiefs to two fifers, who seem afraid to appear 
interested in them, but wave sisals surrep¬ 
titiously. Mere are a few soldiers lookiug 
back at Gib, thinking of its Black Hole and 
brandy shops. Some ladies tipou the quarter¬ 
deck : on the shore, a wail of deserted wives. 
But careless of all this, floaM,out the brave 
strong ship,, red flags ’flying, the band’s 
mechauiedi Auld Lang Syne greeting us 
by whiffs as passing the French ship that 
mans its yards, she grandly rounds tlie rock 
corner, and disapi^nrs eastward from our 
eyes. 

SULTEY DECEMBER 

After six years of life in the c1im;ite of 
Victoria, I speak as I feel of its Jiot wind. 
And upon this Ivead what is said of Victoria 
applies, with some modification, to the neigh¬ 
bouring colonies of New Sout^ Wales and 
South Australia. 

The hot winds generally begin to parch us 
in the middle of November. I. Ijave known 
them to come in October, they seldom 
do sp. It is in December that t^y ails most 
felt: theii* season extends ovw'tj^mary, 
February, and M.areli; and, in a ^bdued 
fway, reaches sometimes to the mill^le of 
April. To a healthy man the first day of 
an ordinal^ hot wind gives no trouble ; 
but, unless it veer round to the south 
by evening, the night is oppressive. The 
second day of the wind affects every one with 
more or less of languor ; the third, makes 
tho strong man look jaded: and it prostrates 
the delicate. Should there be yet a fourth 
day of the northern blast after a suffocating 
night, every one talks with dismay about the 
thermometer, and has his mind filled with 
the one thought—when will the wind change ? 
Fortunately, this wind rarely lasts in Victoria 
beyond the thii’d or fourtli day. A cool, 
moist Seabreeze, setting, in from the south, 
conquers the dry furnace blast of the desert. 

The manner of change from the hat wind 
to the cool, varies in different summers. 
During the fiiet year of my reshlcnce in Vic¬ 
toria-, tliere were frequent showers of rain in 
the summer months: the hot wljids, when 
prevailing, generally blew in the morning 
and changed in the afternoon after a struggle 
of thunder, lightning, and rain. • The air tlien 
became fresh, and a cool evening was the 
pleasanter for coming after the "discomfort of 
a aultiy day. 

The second of my summers in Victoria 
was very dry ; we were without rain for five 
months, and the hot winds that often blew 
*for three or four suedessive days, were very 
trying to the constitution. The changes of 
'wind did not come with rain.* The seabyeeze 


met in waterless conflidt the blast from the 
north, and, in the hour of strife, darkened 
the snu with thick columns of sand and dust 
until its victory was perfect. 

Thirty degree.^ is about the range taken by 
this wind, in altering the temper^ure of the 
day. The' average heat of summer, in its 
absence, is about seventy-five in the shade: 
the ordinary hot wind raises this, perhaps, as 
high as ninety-five ; but a severe blast from 
the desert carries it yet higher. One of the 
hottest days I ever knew in Melbourne was 
the day before Clirisimas Day .last yeat, when 
the thermometer stood at the extreme height 
of one hundred and nine in the shade. Tlie 
heat so much resembled the blj)^ firom a 
furnace that, when facing the wind, the eye 
smarted with heat from'the contact. 

The average number of days on which the 
hot winds prevail during the whole summer 
in Victoria, is about seventy-five. Delightful 
weather is to be enjoyed on days that inter- 
' vene. It cannot be surpassed by that of the 
; sunniest and freshest Jime and July days of 
I England. • • 

i^me days after the hot winds have set in 
from the north, their effeeU are to be seen in 
the withering of vegetation. Tho natural 
grass of the country, deprived of all sap and 
' moisture, is ready, if a spark fall on it, to 
I leap out into sheets*of fire which, borne with 
i the speed of the wind, may climb great trees, 
jiaud, sweeping away blazing foliage and bark 
; —frc.sh brands to beget new conflagrations— 
j carry ruin to the homesteads of the settlers 
I within hundreds of miles of country. The 
worst 'bush fire ever known in Australia oc¬ 
curred in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, on the day bearing the ill-omened 
name, Black Thursday, ah-eady described in 
this Journal.* On that occasipn the themo- 
melei' reached one hundred and seventeen 
degrees in the shade. 8uch a day lass never 
since been suffered; and, aS seven years have 
elapsed without the recurrence of a like cala¬ 
mity, it is to be hoped that affliction so severe 
may prove of rare occurrence. • 

One trouble attendant on these winds 
arises from the sudden and great altorationa 
of temperature to be endured by those who 
live under thbirinflugnee. On certain daj slast 
pummerjinMelljourue the thennometervaried 
thirty, forty,*and, jp »ne instance, fifty degrees 
in a day; wliilst scarcely a week passed that 
was not marked by rapid changes. Another 
trouble is—or, more pSrticulwly, waa—the 
'dust m the neighIxnirhood of great thorough¬ 
fares cut up *by extensive and incessant 
lr.alliob ^ , . 

Before there were any faciUties fei water¬ 
ing the streets in Melbourne the dust nuisance 
was awful, ^n a main street the townsman 
suddenly found himself enveloped in a gritty 
cloud, which put Ins eyes to a sharp torture. 
Beset by th^ shouting of unseen bullook- 

* Soo Volutae Tbirkeaa, page SS8. 
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driTcrs, and the anfry cries of horsemen 


who had just escaped from riding over him, 
he might rush away to the first place of 
shelter, and there labour in vain to clean 


eyes out and allay their srnai’ting. The new 
an-ival—or, in colonial language, the new 
chum — after hie first dusting, generally 
wears a veil; and veiled xneli abound in 
Melbourne streets on a dry windy day. This! 
year an excellent supply of water, from « 
source high above the site of the city, enables 
us to i^ght our enemy. By screwing a hose | 
to the pipes tbht pass along the street, a jet | 
of water can be mode to play upon the road i 
and conquer him. 

As to tiro effect of the hut wind on health,, 
it should be first oBserved, that noue of the, 
Australian colonies’ have the contagious| 
epidemics commonly found to be fatal in hot ■ 
countries. Just after the gold discoyeiy, 
Melbourne became one of the dirtiest cities 
in the world. Men, women, and children 
landed from ships, and sought in every 
nook and comer the protection of a roof, i 
No undergrountl sfiwers carried off the drain-: 
age of the city. Even surface drainage ‘was 
arrested by the broken state of the roads ] 
and pathways cut up by incessant traffic, j 
The accumulated filth of city life, part filter-1 
ing through tlie soil and part collected in 
unsightly stagwmt pools, lay festering be¬ 
neath the glare of the sun and the blast of 
the hot wind; yet no fatal epidemic came. 
Nevertheless, health is the worse fur the hot 
wind. My private opinion is confirmed by 
that of an eminent Melbourne physician, who 
considers that the duration of life in Victoria 
is from six to ten per cent. less than in the 
motlier eounti^. 

It is not on men in the enjoyment of good 
health that our sirocco shows its power 
openly. But the sick man, woman, or child, 
catcldng, perhaps,^ eagerly at the first sensa¬ 
tions of returning heklth, pants in a hot air 
Wh suddenly and frequently administered 
without the doctor’s'order, or, when first 
tottering out of doors, finds, in the dusty and 
scorched aspeqj(: of the country, no refresh¬ 
ment to the lanluid eye, and breathes vain, 
longings for a sight of the meadows 

ana copses of Old England. If oilr dry air is - 
good W the consumptive, is oa^ cltaageable«i 
thermometer good for them too 1 I fiincy 
not. . 

Women feel more tiian men, the test to 
which the hot winds put their constitu¬ 
tions. Often there are to be seen ladies' 
wbo came rosy out of Euglaud, showing in 
Melbourne only pallid distressed faces; ftot as 
of persons seriously ill, but suffering from 
a weariness that ends, perhaps, in positive 
disease, • 

According to the statistics of the register 
general of Victoria, for th6 y^r ending\the 


Srst o{ July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, the mortmity among children under 
five years of age was equal to one half the 
deaths ocourriug among the entii'e popuhdiou, 
and the number of deaths of in&nts under 
twelve months, exceeded one! third of the 
entiresmortality. It is furthermore ascer¬ 
tained by registration, that the number of 
deaths among children in summer, is four 
times greater than in winter. 

The resident of Victoria, who wishes to 
feel the extent of infant mortality, can go to 
a graveyand. Last April, I walked through 
the Melbourne Cemeterj\ and read on the 
head-stones names of litne children by the 
hundred. The day was one of the few in the 
month of April when the hot wind blows 
with clouds of dust Finding a grave with 
reclining slab, conveniently placed under the 
shelter of a tree, I shrank from the heat of 
the sun, and rested there. Presently a woman 
approached, whose sad face and dust-whitened 
mouruiug*Jress told me that she came hither 
not for curiosity, but for hdr great love to 
some among the dead. Witliout observing 
mo she hostelled to a grave not far from 
where I sate: it was one of those which had 
arrested my attention, because at the head, 
upon a simple tombstone, the deaths of four 
young chilch’en were i-ecorded. 

I haue uUiteiesBed many forms of grief over 
the de^^fon land and far away upon the sea. 
But Mver before or since, have I looked^ 
ujion ?9uoh agonising grief‘and hopeless* 
sorrow as was in the face of this poor woman 
beside the grave, which had four times 
opened and closed over the objects of 
her love. She bowed her head, aud, be¬ 
lieving the solitude unbroken, poured forth 
her soul in prayer over the tomb of her 
children. 
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DOCTOR DtJLCAMARA,'M.P. “O”'® achieved that amiizing feat of oratoriqid 

- jugglery on which.the mam foimdftlion of his 

Arts are forgotten and revived; thrones celebrity has ftom titne.irniuemoriid repose<]. 
are ]mlled down and built up again; heioea In other words, he has talked for hom-s 
I of war and heroescf peace nave their alter together without the slightest intermission, 
nate seasons of favour and neglect; vast and, at the end of the time, has said—* 
]>uhtirnl schemes and daring social specula- nothing. 

tious inflate themselves to enormous diruen- The one stiiking difference which we 
sions, bui-st, and are seen no mord; national discern ^tween the practice of this consum- 
1 of 01 ms are projected and abandoned; public mate conjuror on the inetropplitnn stage, and 
abuses are exposed to univeisal denunciation, his praelice on the countr^ platform, is, that, 




ag.un in oblivion the next. But, one human his specifics as well as talk about them j 
institution remaitis perennially unchanged— while, in the litter case, he merely promises 
the institution of Imposture. One man among to produce them when he goes circuit again 
US can boast of a field of action which never | next year. That next year will come ; the 
contracts or changes; that man is *o other. platform will be swept .again for use; the 
than our beloved old (juack; our eloqcept, our w.iter-boltle aud tumbler will be set up on 
.far-famed, our niagnificeut impostor, Doctor the little table; our Dulcamara’s nearest 
I Dulcamara, M.P. ’ . friend and admirer will solemnly preside in 

I Freed by the arrival of the autumn from an ai’m cLair; and the Doctor’s audience will 
his engagements on thepolitico-operatic stage, be just as unaccountably large, just as 
^ this eminent and inelouious public mau has, amazingly patient,‘ju%t ns nnrcasonlngly 
of late montha been going his rounds gaily | ready to believe, as ever. "Vi^nderful insUtU- 
iu provincial England. He has assumed a tion of Quackery! Unrivalled, unblushing, 
great variety of characters, taking especial i unchangeable Doctor Didcaiiiara! 
care (for the Doctor knows his public inti-j Among all ouroldfticnd’sappciir.iuces in tfio 
mately) to seek his originals in the world of country, this season, none has struck us wiUi 
rank and title, and never to impersonate any more wonder aud admiration than his presen- 
iudividual who stands lower than a member tation of himself, on the twenty-eighth of 
of the House of Commons. Now, as a noble October last (in the character of the Right 
lord, pow as a uoble aud learned lord, and Honourable Mr, Siilney Herbert), to pre- 
now simjdy as M.P,, he has been avlling scribe for the Warminster Athemeiim. Dul- 
meetings all over Euf^and. Amou^ other camara’s Address, oi'—i;p speak of the 
announcements he has proclaimed his dis- Doctor in his assumed character by way of 
oovery of a pew soothing ‘syrup to be t'lkou tiibutc to excellence tif his impersonation 
largely in agreat many table-spoonfuls, calleil, —thd Right HonotB-able Mr. Sidney Herbert’s 
Seienoe.” (Wisely saving nothing' Addre8s,onthatooQa8ion,has been commented 
whatever of the many years daring which it on pretty stron^y already, by the few per- 
was endeavoured, by hard labourers, to force verted people—the obstinatcly-iueredulons 
thatnostmm on his attention: or af his taking minority of Englishropn — who offend the 
no heed of it tiQtii it by slow d^rees became, orator of Warminster by exiiressiog thom- 
popular.) ^e has retened, ,with his usual selves anonymously (that is to sty on 
bnuwn self-complacency, to’his long-esj^ the anti-Dulcamara piiuciple) trough 
blished puls and powders, deveted to tlte cure. the \aediqm of* the d.Mly and weeiidy press. 
of> exhaustion and weariness in mechanics’ I We have no infeuliou of echeda^ In these 
institutione, artfully adapted never to' pages, remarks that have beeanade else- 
attain the end’wlijoh they profess to accom- wheiv, or <ff pointing attention to any parts 
plieh. He has revived with greater snceess of tho Bight Hoiv>ar<xble Doctor’s remarkable 
• than ever, that admikab^-lmpudent perform- orarionv^ich have received their Ml share 
ance of hu which he calls ^ Glvingan account of notice already. But, there is one ps ays ff* 

' of his stewardship to his constituents.” And in this masterly piecq of assurance, touebinjp 
in each nnd an u these cases, he bss once on the subject of Literatipre as seen from '^e 
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point of view, which fans hcen 
sailljlf'^glected by Our brethren of the press; 

' w^ch lias produced a strong impression on 
. /.our own minds.and which we most now 
beg iiermis^iUi to present to the attention of 
our readers. 

Speaking of novds, viewed of course as 
nostrums, in a tone of .iiidaigence which 
j we gratefully appreciate, the doctor pro- 
I ccedod to deliver hituself of these artless 
remurks j— 

“Th^is aaotber class of norels—noveb of tiie 
i domestic elsN—^nhich bas also a great influonoe. I 
leeoRaethcarmg a very oninnit VrencbUtan, Mon- 
atiRr Qitizo^ say, that tbe literature of France 
■* rmnld mst^b^by whicb, of course, he meant would 
best—all our literaturer, with one exception, and that 
was our domestic novels. He said : ‘ In science we 
matdi you; in poetry we match you (though' in that 
he was quite mistaken); in history we match yon; 
but we have not got anything in our literature tike 
2V« ffdr of Redcluffe mtd your domestic novels. All 
hooks that Ulass are peculiarly English. They 
are hooks describing n virtanus domestic life—^books 
deseribittg a ump^ dmaeslio life'. They do not go 
to tile tragic or dramatic for interest, but they draw 
it from the simple springs of natural life. Thif we 
have net got in the literature of Franco.’ ” 

} If the Eight Hononrable Doctor had 
sdected “The Heir of Bedclyffe” on his 
own authority only, as the type and pattern 
j of all English domestic novels, we doubt 
whether the expression of his opinion, in 
' this matter, would have produced much' 
impression upon us. But, armed with the! 
authority of Monsieur Guizot, who is a writer' 
of books and consequently,in a liteniry smse^ j 
ope of ourselves, he has exerted over ourj 
minds an influence not his own. Besides 
acknowledjDfing Monsieur Guizot’s claims on' 
our attention, as a man of letters, we havej 
felt, of Late years, a .kind of sympatiiy 
! for him, as a political Dulcamara suffer-’ 
ing under the nrisfortune of having been; 
found out. On all accounts, therefore, we ■ 
have thought it only fair and just towards 
Monsieur Guijot to welcome him (under | 
bis present total eclipse ns a vendor of state! 
nostrums .in his t own country), when he j 
appears iKfore us in his new character as a 
critic of. modem English fletion. Accordingly, 
we resolved to do, on the recommendation of , 
g||||i8‘“ eminent Frenchmaiiv’’^what *we had pot | 
Ipe on the recommendation of any of our 
rn couJltryThen—in print or out of it. We [ 
■determined, at last, to read “ The Heir of 
Ecdclyffe,’’ and see what it is that they ' 
can’t do in. France. ' 

Our previous want.iff acquaintance .with 
.this Pusoy-Novel arose from no "barbarous 
indifference to the important literary events 
of our age and country. We alistained from 
l«i^iog it, solely from dread of the effect 
it might have in "hnfitting us for 
epd^^Pg any other works of iietionvafter- 
,!We,were well aware, from’'our own, 
knowledge, of the disastrous infiu- 


jpoc, in th^ respect, which tlie work had 
exercised over that, large and discriminating 
portion of .tiie reading public of England 
wiic^ is composed of curates and 

joikng MdKuv Among other sad ease.l, in 
tmt own eireie .ol acmtshitanoe, we met 
wdtii tyo wM<di’‘'especu^ %trock us. One 
instsaice was' ^at o| a cutute .,(stiQ livhag, 
and still, through the sOaudalouA neglect of 
his friends, uhpttn^ed vrith pnpiper .accom- 


“ There are only Two Books ia the world. 
The first is tbe Bibiej andftiie second is The 
HeirofEedclyffe." 

The other instance is peiiiaps still more 
afflicting. A young arid charming lady, 
previously an excellent customer at the cir¬ 
culating libraries, read this fatal domestic 
novel on its first appearance some years ago, 
and has read nothing else ever since. As 
soon ns sIijb gets to the en<l of the book, this 
interesting and unfortunate.creirture turns 
back to the first page, and begins jt again. 
Her family fahily endeavour to lui’e her 
away to former favourites, or to newer 
works; she raises her cyt^ for a moment 
from the too-enthraUing ps«ge, shakes her 
head faintly, and resumes her fasdnaling 
occupation for the thousandth time, Vj^ih 
unabated relish. Her course of proceed¬ 
ing, when she comes to the pAthetic 
pass,ag8s, has never yet varied, on any single 
occasion. She reads for five minUt^ and 
goes up-stairs to fetch a dry pock^ hiindkW- 
chief; comes down again, and reads for 
another five minutes; goes irp-sthtirs again, 

! and fetches another dry pocket handkeroliicf. 
No later than last week, it was observed by 
lier family, that she shed as many tears and 
fetched as many dry pocket handkerchiefs a.s 
ever. Medical aid has been repeatedly called 
in; hut the.case baffles the doctoni. 'Hie 
heart is all right, the stonxach is all right, 
the lungs are all righl^ the exttomHtes. arc 
moderately warm. Thq skull albne is ab- 
norm.al. 

Knowing of these two cases, and of others 
almost as lamentable in their wayi we tMuk it 
argues no common respect on our part for the 
.authority of Monsieur Gniaot, we ovwr- 
came onr naturalfeeling of appriiAen8ion,«nd 
boldly risked the pOsmbm edfise^hehee of read¬ 
ing the onq domestic novel wbteh he ahd the 
Bight Hrmonrahle Doctor agree is the foe's' 
■e^ not to be. discovered in that i^r France 
vmiph Monsieur Guizot’s statesnitaflup haZ 
happily led to its present Mill^iub. The 
task we set ohrseives yia» tompkted 
weeks since. After having beeu icaferuHy 
treated, with r^jratives hv Mriil. t!>*chbala, 
Miffi Burney, Miss Anetotn!.Mies'-’Jldg^orth, 
Mite Feri-ief, Mrs. Mat^':|ffifc‘GaB©sll, and 
a few other charital^e' l^ies,'unknown to 
Monsieur Oaizbt, we hays ireovte^ from the 
distetipas cfiectstof our h^d-Undwtoking. 
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Tbe M^a of the book wa fio4 to be brieftjr 
and plainly this. A young Euglisbmap of 
rank anid fortune inberiii^. from hta antieators 
the one sertOuB ^^ct of a wiy bad temper. 
By* dint of ,6Jt»ell(ip,t moial and rdligmua ; 
principles, he not.:o<V 7 learns co control .this 
Dad temper (which would be naitural enough), 
but eusneoda in so compl^^rrootil^J it out 
of his patnra (which, no man ever did), 
^at he ^l^matmy dies ajracrifice 1;o his own 
devotion w, .^e. bedside of his bitterest 
enemy. !E^i^llip JiorviUe has ayste^tically 
zniejudged^ iB^nred, and inlnlted eir Gity 
Morvilla Philip falls ill of a fever in Italy. 

. Bir Guy, in Itfdy,alSo on his marriage tour 
with-his young wtfe, hears of goes for¬ 
givingly to ho kinsmw’s bedside, nurses 
him tendoily through his fever, catches the 
infection, and dies at the fair beginning of 
his happier and better life. 

This is the story of the Pusey-Novf l which 
is the Wonderful Lamp not to be found in 
France, or it would (we suppose) have lighted 
Monsieur G^iizot to better things than 
Spanish marriage diplomacy, the one idea of 
governing men by corruption and the abdi¬ 
cation and flight of the late. Sir. Smith. The 
chiumctera by whose aid the story is worked 
oui^.are simpler impossible. They have no 
, ^pes in nature, they never did have types in 
. nature, and they never will have types in 
xmture—unless, indeed, it be when«the llight 
Bonparable Doctor Dulcamara, M-P-, is 
again prescribing for a whole English army, 
and hfonsiehr Guizot is again administering 
state affiiin in France. .Imagine the hci'o of 
B^clyffe, .young Sir Guy, going about the 
world In this present year of grace, to the 
adniiratioa of Doctor Dulcamara and Mon-| 
sieUrBuiaot, vrith the " lion roused in him,”: 
Lia “ hazel eye gleaming like au eagle’s,” and 
a whole zoologieal-gameu-full of syraploiiis 
constantly making him uhcomfortabln, on the 
flul^eat of Bong Gnsries the First! 

From that time Q17 seemed to have bo trouble in 
reiniDg in'his temper in aiKulng with Chaiics, es- 
eept bace, wl»& .tiie lion was feiriy roused by some¬ 
thing tbatsoondedlike a sneer about King Obarles 
tbe Pint. * 

His whole, face- ehasgsd, .his biuel eye gleamed 
with light flke im eagls’f, and he started np, 

** Ynn dBi wk moan that I” , 

.Strafford,” answered Charlca coolly, 
stiwtlsd, -hi^ saflsfied to have found the vnlneroble 
,'vpdita.fc’.i 

•'JOugenereua humanly t” said’Quy, his .voice 
low, liM euivetpigwith iudignatioo. “ ilngcnei-ous 
to reihimh hipi with what he so' bitterly repented. 
Cwtid noi.his itotdtence, could not his oyrn blood—” 
^t'as;he the gleam qf wrath AtJed; the 

flash ddtpeaed on his cheek, and he left the room. 

' Ikahdnt tea mmntn ^uy came back ; “1 am 
sorry.1 was hs«ty 1v^,»^”'e8id ha 

“I ditinot kafi%'3(pa'ha% such penonol feelings 
about King ^Gharlce.” 

“If you v^d do We i^kindaea^”'proceeded 


' ' ■ ' i'F 


Huy, “you would just say you did lud) mean it., . 1 . i- 
know you do not, but if you would only eiqr so ^ > 

“lam glad you have the wit;^ s^ l'have tooS,. 
much taste to he a roundhead.” J '.'■ri '' -" ■ ' ' ■ 

' “Thank you,” said Quy^ know, 

yonr jest from yoar earnest ' Djtfy, if 

you would oblige me, you would,iM& MHf;hBain 
about King Charlm.” ■ 

His brow, darkened iato a eteiW flOtv* Wj^ns- . 
sion, dee. &c. bo. ' ' ; 

Throughout the book, ap to the setai^'Iof’ ' 
his last illness, Sir Guy is the same ^eww 
persoaaification of the Pusey-strieken wiita’s • 
fancies on religion and Ihorals, uteraturo' 
and art. He is struck speecblsBS 
reverence wheii a rhapsodical d^crlption 
of one of Eaphael's Madonaas; is 
to him. He occupies thrdb soihmera in ' 
studying the Morte cl’Arthur (not Ifc. Ten¬ 
nyson’s poem, but the old romancp); and, in 
spite of this romantio taste, when he gets .to 
Italy he will not read the magnificent de¬ 
scriptions of toeneryin Childe Harold, be¬ 
cause Lurd Byron was a'profligate man. He 
goes ou^ one Sunday afternoon, to take a 
walk with his bride in Itonhem Italy; andi, 
sMing down under a tree, at Lady Morville's 
request, he perfoms an amateur Service by 
then and there chanting the afternoons 
psalms with her. Even his death-scene 
(tenderly and delicately written in some 
places), is marred and made absurd, either by 
the writer’s want of experience of human 
nature, or utter incapability of abstraction 
from one narrow circle of ideas. 

As to dialogue,—thus it rune through hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds of pages, and thus it 
makes up tbe book (that can’t be mode 
in France), in combination with a most 
ludicrous disparagement of aU those base 
writers of fiction who are not inspired by 
Pusey and his late blessed Majesty King 
Charles Uiq First 

“ Wbat a delioiouB day I ’’ next exclaimed ( 3 uy, 
following Fhilip’s example by thrawing off tot and 
neck-tic. 

“A spontaneous tribute to the beauty of the day,” 
Wid Cht^es. 

“Ileally'it is so nltza-splcndul as to deserve 
notice I ” said Philip, throwing himtolf completely, 
back, aitd. 4 ooking up. * 

“ One cannot he^i revelling in that de^ blue,”' 
Baid'Lamw. , 

“ To-morrow’ll be the happiest time of .sS^ .fhe 
glad new year,” hummed (luy. t '.y, 

“Ah, you will teacl> us all now,” ssl^.Llpfra, 

“ after youRgrand singing-lessons.” ’> 

“ bo you know wliat is in store for yeW-HiijF 1 ” 
said Amy. “ 0 , tov’n’t you beard «{Im^ AilcWim’s 
ball!” . " .'.'yi'-.'". 

“ Yoatae to go, Guy,” said ’.“I t«n 

glad I am not. I hate dancing,” " 

“ And .4 know as muoh about said 

Gey, catching tbe dog by his icuw-paws; •ad.imasing 
him to porfurut ap uaemith danea,, '-s 

“Neva: mind, th^.will seta tssoh yon,” said. 
Mrs. BdmoBBtone. ;■ 

“Must I really flap* . 
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sins to tiunk it aeiipus,” said Chartea. ' 
fioioj ?” exdaimed Qny, lootoig m 1 
Ali6''*wiNt taken by stirpi^ , '■ 


l>oo< M ‘wu» uniiu nn« nw two ciassea a*■ it. ip. r. ’xti 

wrliiBh'snalt m fadok Addrbseiae The fiist cUaa we of 1 %^. tO ,tWt|, «iat Mie 

wiueaeuoa^o^tKiaresBeB. ^nemmciaM, prdSi^W4fad wiliiwi »im.? wh<ifle 

drftwp from ;• We aad wealthjT eecUon of tolSSw owS 

the .^called which . noblest the 

tl» o^trwvely professed intention of a book ijVthatof auSSS^SXsouilike 

the e^tiOD. xne second class, representca * ^ a Play.” 

f romantic young ladies, whose i ^ ^ ^ tl^t It a^XSfienoe Xm- 
id<^ Man (name and all) is exactly repre- rf" lU, ^ nm^vu^mum uuw 

tented by ^ a oteacter as |r Guj Mor- the W Sneaveu; let ^ be W 

ville. Weobehere it was Mr*. KenWigs who 
invented the name, Morleena, for her eldest 
d.«*h<», ^.ku^ .piritot 5,ntmty, 

we derrve;lhfem«aculme,Morville. .'addressing Athenmnms, of ^Warminster, 

• • M» i »• .*• r j ^ I tent: let 11101 reodBr accounts of hi8 ftteward** 
Thlt ' s^ip witliout end 5 let him puff off altar-cloths, 

IS a long way, ^ are mined to notice an j j^ 4 > distance by earnest men with 
appear^oe of Doctor Dulcam^a m the ^ ^ j. ^ ^ mjndn . apd 

Bradford market-place, under the guise of. Vr. . rT ^ 

the Eam. of Shactesbuky. Very fiw menj ten. ing-npt to «« 

s,r'.S:ScZsrp££ 

of opinion, but we hold Ids labours in the y®“rs ago. , 

highest respect. •Precisely for this reason, wo •' ■.'/ ‘:<. ' ..y ,, '' 

are. unusually gfieved and mortified to find THE 6 B 1 NGE FAMHjY: ' '' 

Doctor Dulcamara in such good company. 

However, here was the Doctor at Bradford, *• ' ^ ; ‘ 

Tcudiiig an antidote against fiction in general, If an antiquary were toamnaelumBelf hnpt- 

aud against tragedies in particular; and | iug up all the queer families in. the kiagdbto, 
Thb U iMBS reports the Doctor as addressing j end then pick Cram each the queereatinwnbev, 
the multitude to this amazingly quaokish and so make up a liew family,queeeeilt of the 
effect:— queer, he would at the end have ightten 

together pretty much such a hmicb m odd 
“He remembered a very hard-hearted man, a creatures as sat together on a-ceirteia October 
moiif frefligalA. and roifihed man, but he once made nicht. . A lamp of olSeat machinery (ante 
a very.true^vk, ‘I never go to hear a tragedy,- moderator, ante argand evend and of dullest 

n tT.,,;! ^ nit 

V: . , for whatever business Ire was about; so that 

How, Lord Shaftesbury, at the head of the it very muclnpreseuted.tbe nottDn of a light 
Luna<^'Commission, knows very well that iu a'cave, and the other figUMa who were 
B^lam has often come, of indulging in the alt held fast in the sha^ws, might have been 
, Bible to excess, and that the balhnce of good smugglers .dividing their, booty, in'igaads 
and evil iami^hingisalways«to be struek, asleep, or any Qthw dsnommti^ in the 
bysaue men, with a refereheo to the use of worid. Bri^nds or smugg^eifti'there was 
that thinu, and not to its abuse. The Sea. present thsce a barharom CMwextouytetnada.. 


that thing, and not to yts abuse, The Sea, present thjSM a harHrous CMW extot^|^)iiiad[ie 
- if ii^ttl«d in to ekcess, would swallow up Up of these human items 'i,.- 

tim lhapei’; the Sun, if indulged iu to excess, Tom,' priniogenitUB, b^nd 

woidd.coii8u.qie all animal and-veg^ble life, all credimlity'.j GUI, cad^lwud ^rather taoro 
.Bui^’^ctmfDuleamiiriL putting off hishati- unlicked>,if aueh were po8Bi|ai^,which.ex- 
dota'<«m.H^ the crowd, puts it off anyhow luusted the nsUe liha- Thebp-was then 
and nvekyjllpw, and will atrikatbe acaies out prlmogonita iif her sex; rough-hkUmed 
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and raw-armed, rtidc in dress, nnoombeil in 
hair, with high chwk-bones. Slie Ipight haw 
gone out a*«harlng or a-tsooking by the day,' 
or*its tiid to tb« aouiUon, and been atteepted 
as sneh without dehittT' or stnuliest astonitih' 
taent. Tiiat wa^ Sue. Here was Sal, her 
slater: a gawk, long in body, rtiaobit^ nearly 
to her faraer'a head : always^n her own way, 
in everybody’s ^y* Sal conld not so mueh 
as stretch foHh her arm without hitting o%{ 
knocking something down. Then there was 
the imp or l^ek of the fiiaiiy, bapffiBmally 
known as Hattxuih Marini but familiarly (and 
without any disr^peot in the world) hailed 
as Froggy. She was a dwarf, virtually; but 
withoirt deformity, She leant over to the 
lie-side, having a hoarse, gruff voice that 
made jfon start. She did nothing fr< m morn¬ 
ing till night, not a hand’s turn for anyone, 
save wagging of her tongne in the '■oarsest 
way; being a good one at abuse and at hitting 
on stinging names. There was also Jen the 
gentle, keepmg to her old lather like wax 
Tliere was the old French poodle, joint pet 
of old Gringeand.len. Thero was the African 
hound, pet and delight of T.ofti, Gil 4 and the 
Imp. 

The whole ci'ew, men, women, and dogs, 
were kennelled together in the Luge sitting- 
mom. But a word—j ust one word— for Toni. 

was the great uncouth member of the 
Gringe family. In the Iiisli tongue^ he was 
gaum ; which syllable stands for mouth pro¬ 
jected foohelily; for cerebral conformation on 
the lines of the late Messieurs Burke and 
Hare: for inarticulate animal noises in lieu 
of ordinary sounds of assent, or dissent; for 
horae-lananter, Utild and on ihaught, alwajs 
ready: mr, he was of the stables, stably ; 
having beep suckled, weaned, and reared on 
those jiremiBes, Grooms had been his dons, 
and be was senior wrangler of tlie great equine 
university. Oatlery was his classic world; his 
Olympian J*ove sat aloft on the coach-box. In 
sborl, t^ie Gringe f^ily had no manners, no 
breeding, no schooling, no cafachism. They 
were aU in a sort of monrhiug for their 
mother, who wasQringo’s second wife. Except¬ 
ing little Jen, they'were, in fact, none of 
bis; being brought into the family with her. 
However, he acepptod them wifliont com¬ 
plaint; and in liis.house they grew and 
fattened. Slie, good soul, had been of easy 
going nature and of Jumper persuasion; 
having eupernnlurai Jnnipei» lights—the 
waiting for which consumed most of her 
time, sjo, having brought them up, as she 
fancied, in strict Jumper ptinoiples, she had 
turned over on her side vne moraing,* and 
died with great decency under the hands of 
the Bcmend JoshuaMacSearbi'iar, Jumping 
liigh*prie8t. Hah however, before she had 
bound np her hlwum-soarttm offspiiug to 
reverence, respect, t^nd owe for the failier 
she left to them. ’ For, in all their rough¬ 
nesses they had a soft coTPer and a sort of 
rudo attachment to this Another. Hay, Gill, 


the savage, was observed shedding 
tears about the mzo of hailstones, Tall 
Gringe therefore fared wellhsiMig them. 


ti. 

Tom sits on the floor in sirii 6 b 4 i»iMeMr(lhip 
with the bound, busy cuttliig tm a jrtiwr, vs 
rather, club. He is all in the austtand^airt 
of the corner. Gill, who is the avtattt, is 
busy walking up and down, bis hands lei-hfa 
pockets, whisUiDg ; making kicks at,faD<^l 
footballs, and rasping hiS great ho^ails on 
the flours. It has extraoramary cnarma for 
him, that fanciful football play. Jen is on a 
stool at old Gringe’s feet: the old fVench 
poodle being in.that region too.* j 3 al site at 
the Are, her long fags well fait before her, 
resting on the bob. ^ Sister Sue asleep, with 
her head on her red elbows, as thongh she 
wei-e just come off char, and had had a hard , 
day of iu The Imp is in the middle, wide 
awake indeed ; hopping on one fag, and chat* 
tering eteruaJly with that boy’s tongue of 
hers.. Her eyes are shooting busily to all 
sides, seeking something To be a^ and her 
two arms are akimbo. When she gets tired 
of standing with arms akimbo, she sots off on 
a progress of misciiief. For she is highly 
ingenious in the discovery of subtle sna 
annoying tricks.. This was evening’s 
diversion (Ins or hers to donbtful stranger) 
all the year lound : no lack of piquancy in it 
for being so oitcu repeated. Thus, to take 
this vefy October night as a sample: Ee- 
member that Sue is sleeping stertorously 
after that figurative charmg, pnd that long 
Sally is surveying her nnnatural feet with a 
dreamy stupidity. The Imp—•furnished with 
a wisp of stout brown pap^, which she ig¬ 
nites gingerly—hops over on tiptoe to where 
Sue is codding over the fire. As comes 
iiatuisl to stout brown papei’, no flame re¬ 
sults; but prodigious douds of smoke. Then, 
turning with a whisk,* into the likeness 
of Puck, she holds it knowingly under 
nose of unconscious Sue, who snorts tmeosily, 
and goes through all raafiner of diverting 
cuuvulsious; but in the end is waked up, 
only on tile bare verge bf suffocation. Suen 
gaspings and clutchingi for breatb were neVer 
seen: I'uck, all the while, shrieking with 
laughter. But our char-giil, whenapmewliat 
brought’round, Tetehes up a huge coal 
launches it furiously—to be,d(pdged, hovreyer, 
by shrieking Piiok.^ It lights on GiU^jhe 
savage, who starts with a growl, and swtdrt. 
Another shriek ftom onr i*uck. Bujb Sue- 
just now oil but aspliyxiated—)», not to Iw 
so* baulked ;. and, jumping from tht (^tr 
with hef big arms squared, offhiU 'tU fight the 
Imp, or imy of them. Which, M before eaid, 
was very much tlie tragl-comedjr of eusipr 
night of the lo^ year, m well as of this 
siiecial Fnday*nignt. 

dU this while Old GiinM had been mtting 
thonghlfuJly back in hie Jtnffh chair, regard¬ 
ing their antioe wearii^, wiln his bauds some- 
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HOTJSESiOLD wonna 

— r , *>•* ft- !■• 


tOtHAuMkr 

taw ntftrar 
0^6 with 
JBlUt wd. 


headed, 
lad and 


otlHoff witlj a ^ony sure; «t ttioes raem^^tlbeta so complete a Nonie^st it JBiut end. 
xoaucTthe room like iioniSs, neek aad neek. Itestrtniion )t must he 1 * 

Now A sigh, now a groan, now a clasping of .With that be took forth a great foolscap 
his thill hiigen together. There inust have sheet, and b^«aB to'write eoefteihitig headed, 
been some deep wguish and distress of mtnd ** I, John’Oring^ being of sound mind and 
at Uie boltum of all tliia (it may be as well ibody,*' &&, and woricod down,at«adUy to 
hinted at once, it was eotneihing peuiteutial) the foot, urhen it woold have been a very per' 
the whole ipyatery of which laf in the fact foot instrument indeed, hut for the alweneo of 
that,thie night was a Friday night, and that the signature and the two attesting witnesses, 
the was the tJlalume month of Octo- But the poor oraiu«tost man had writlea 
her. IdkeenongR there had been a wrong awholecentifoyofduchinstnijRlMatBiyet, not 
done of an old Eriday night in au old October one of them was ever exsoated. For there 
month. However tiiat might be, after a long were otlier itiSaences tugging at him, mtddng 


leaning on her, who was as his stick .always, Starvation or restitution, which, which I And 
. he passed out of the rootn and was presently all my doing! ” Here he covered up his face; 
unlocking tliat notable buhl cabinet of bis. and, swinging his long upper person to and 
“Father," says little Jen knowingly, “you fro, groaned and groaned again, 
want to letch down the big writing-book r* Perhaps it was this that pvevented faia 
“I do, child,” hu answered, “and to-night taking heed of a letter tliat little Jen had 
above all nights in the-year. O, if 1 comd been vainly pushing into his hands for the laSt 
but write my soul clean and dear ! " * few seconds. Tue postman had just brought 

Jen thought he must have dune that long one. He opened it, and begun to read me- 
slnce, if writing could do it: for every night chanically ; but was presently trembling all 
of their lives, unfailingly, the big book came over with excitement. Yet he merely said, 
down. It was drawn foith^rom a little safe ina low voice, “l^twanted buttliia—^itwanted 
inside the cabinet, which had a spring and a but this!" and road it through some bali- 
olick, and a shooting boll, and tliat little safe a-dozen .timeB. The letter was ou soiled 
was inside again of a little cupboi^rd; so paper - was dated from the mei^ hoiue-cf- 
there wm positively no getting at the big call in the city,* and was very short, — so 
book. Idttie Jen wondered what he wrote shoit that it may bo given here 
in it; but never asked. So he came down ; Three Tubs Ibb 

and, with the racket raging high about him, jja. Ga.s<i«,-~YeB have new seen we;.- 

began to wnle.. STo one therefore heard of 1 sm the daughter 

those short groans and weary heart sore of youi bioihor. Will Oimge, irtio, a* you swy »- 
sighs that came from him as he warmed to Diembci, worn out quite de«muto to the Gold Field*, 
hiB writing work. It was indeed hkuly with fai* Cimily, and died there of itsmtioit. My 
enough tliat Mr. Qriuge had somewhere Imaband, who went after them, i* dead tome two 
among his chattels that ugly thing known as month* ume, of a fever, I am left with s rfaild, and 
a closet skeleton. It was rather a great without a f.urtiiiiig m the world. Help tne If you can. 


swollen human body, all purple and blue with 
decomposition, such as tne curious may see 
every duy through the glass windows of the “Poor 
Morgue. This horrid visitor usel to come knew!" 
forth everj^night and walk up close behind 
him, uid never go untK nearly moruipg. An 
imiiortnasto, insoltmt, horrid visitor—never Scou 

to be denied seemingly—rapre importunate hitu ! ( 
on this Ootober night tnan any other in the sobbed i 
year. * v saying t! 


Yuur aisee, 

Makv OomiM. 

“Poor BOtti! ” b« 'sai^ “if she only 


rriU visitoi^uever Seen a night as that budget brought to 
-rapre importunate hitu ! Old Uringe tossed and wrestled, and 
n any other in the sobbed over hts dead brother and family, 
saying that it was all his work, and seemed 


“ BestituUon, restitution! ” he whispered likely to go mhd. No one beard those ravings 
to himself, his pen writing the words he tfapugii, lor his rpom wns fost barred. 


UrhiBjiered, “ which has been sounding ding Next dav he hs 4 gbtten on deeper mourn- 
dong in my ears for so long back : it is the ing %nd had sent to the Three Tuns huuse-of- 
only cure, the only salvation. Bette? work- call, for Mistress Coram. 
house than such a hell of thought and——” She came in a tric^ and Was standing 

Here the universal racket struck in, and before him, demurely, with her littiU girl of 

a ral outbuiet. The Imp havtnf privily 'some six yean old. A tall, pSjuirp, black-eyed, 
» needle upright in a chdir where she' reductive girl (for she wai fHO mote than-a 
knewJom would sit down. She last i. good girl), of very fuW word% b«ttt profligions 
buucJFof her hair by the transaction. \ obscrvariou. She took them uU in—in her 

^Herein i^Qothor year come about now,” careful first glancer’‘*'°<^ digesting the 
he wrote 00 . “A year more of wretohM fruits of that obteervation all the tune idter. 
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Old Orhige, who at fiwt hds corejped up Ms 
face^ iliiukmg he sees bis defniict btotlier, 
tretuhling bids b«r be of good cheer, for siie 
shall not want for an^tmbtj while he* lives 
(no, Uor after, he adds to hiuMlelO. jShe ahnll 
0(^0, he tells her, aAd Uv4iwltn them—she 
and her child ; to which ehe'miswmfht^lly, 
that. Uuile Otinge is yetj good to h^er, and 
that she will try and be as oseful as she 
can. * 

The family gather round and snrv^ her 
curiously; much.as the Otalteitan folfk did 
Captain Cook ahd his Npy, Tom the 
Oauni approaches and, with a stupid rcver^ 
ence, lays his himd upon her sleeve, making 
as though he would worship like the puoi 
savugts. But she at once, and without more 
ado, had taken off her bonnet, and was busy 
setting things to rights which she pronbanceu 
to be in confusion. BcJore the cud of the 
day, she was about as much at home as 
though she had been thoie a whole twelve* 
mouth—nay, had taken up a qgiet tone of 
influence and authority over the wild crew, 
which they fell under at once unresistingly. 

"Tou are w bad as Bosjesraen, de<i.rs,*' she 
said, positively calling them *deai s: " you are 
really too'old fos the^e diild’s tricks ' Only 
coiihidcr, Tom, a great stiong man like you, 
ought to be working and helping your 
family 1 ” * 

“ Dig i* the fields, «h ? plough, eh l” Tom 
asked, with a wise look. ** Kcod, I’H think 
of it ” • 

Gill the Savage stopped his kicking all at 
onc^ and the Imp’s occupation seemed to be 
gone. It was only little Jen who stood away 
liom her. looking at hw dietrustfully and 
keying close under the shadow of old Father 
Orboge. Mrs. Coram knew it well, too. 
Uaving said to herself, as she measured them 
all round, "l^is is to be the only rebel!” 
Foi‘ all that, she was dear Jeq, good httlo 
Jen, and what not. 

Before the week was out old Gringe pro¬ 
tested that Mary Coram was the greatest 
comfort in life to him, and she had wrought 
the completest reform in the house’s economy. 
No iiots at night now? She was teaching the j 
girls women's work, and the men useful 
tilings. A great woman was Coram; but she 
had eyes always opmi,aud there was one htttp 
matter that exceedingly mystified her. 

“Tom, dear,” she said, one day, when 
Gringe was rooting up-stairs, among the 
lumber, “ Tom, dear papa seems to bike a 
deal of troubifi about his accounts every 
night 1 ” 

“They’re not accounts,”says Tom, ^they’jo 
his lile and adventures. My eye J they must 
bo full of dogs and horse racing; don’t on 
think so 1 ” 

” And, Toifi,dslv/’ she went on, "has he 
always those fita.g(^U)g to bed of nights ?” 

* Aye,” saye Tom, * Whisl> Cousin Coram, 
don't tell now oU me; but, d’ye know, I 
Uuu4 governor is feared boing hnugt so 


1 > v 
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does Gill and Sue. Uko enough he’s got a 
body on his miDd|,sj«t^ And he walked 
away mystemnsly op^ptoe. 

" Tom bks really, fOr « fboV’ *bMi esfid to 
herself, “ wonderful powers of ohStrtwHflkiB.’* 
"fie must keep it under hk tpiUow,** she 
said (it was about this tims, a good nouy past 
midnight, and Bnorer's Oratorio Wks bwpg 
performed noisily; die standing wUh a dai* 
yantern at Old Gringo’s bed-side), " faS ipuat 
^keep it under his pUoi^,” she said, jrs- 


for, putting hi her hvod 
B key i ■ ■ 


fleeting. 

Nor was she out i 
softly, it rubbed against the Jtey°and brougfai 
it out. A long, ancient, quaintly-shaped key 
—the key of the buhl cabinet. She wept 
over soitiy, and fitted it in canifaTlJ'. Though 
it gave a short shriek in turning, and Cud 
Onnge moved uneasily in his bed, it did not 
stay her; for she knew that old men slept 
heavily. Ttien there were the inside* sa&s, 
and the shooting-bolls, and there, at last, Was 
the writiug-book, with its key beside It. 
Moving the dark lantern full upon its pagos, 
she began to lead hastily^ up and down. 
Vtry cuiious revelations they were; giving 
her, as it scented, oximordinary satisfaction. 
It was the same story wiitten over and over 
.igaiu (oay five or six hundred times) with 
unmeaning tautology; begun and written out 
afresh nearly tvel^ night; for this sort of 
confessional piactice gave the writer relief 
and cumtort. 

“ May heaven in its infinite mercy forgive 
me,” headed nearly every page. Forgive 
him what 1 a single but heinous transgres¬ 
sion. Here it is in a sentence ;—his starved 
brother had been the eldest brother, and tlieir 
iathei’s pet, and, by ingenious sopliistry, pro¬ 
digious lying, with terrible calumny, he had 
gotten that lather to cut off the eulest with 
one shilling: to drive him fro®* 
a paternal curse, and to br.md him publicly. 
The pour outcast had gone forth to strugitle, 
and had, day by day, sunk lower and lower, 
until it was ended by starvation and death. 

As she read the same stwy told over and 
over again, her face was oontorteil with fury 
and something like grief, not for a few seconds 
did she })erceive that there was another per¬ 
son ataiidiiig besjde he( lookiiig also at the 
book. No other’than little She was 

caught iu'the f^ck 

“You spy! ” said Coram, in a rage," go to 
bed' ” 

“ I shall tell fathor'in the moraing,” li^Ue 
Jen answcied. 

Coram laughed under her breatib. 

'tYou had ^better^” she said. know a 
secret ofdiis. Take care, my ghi, doht pl^ 
tricks with an old man. You mjgiit put him 
out of tlm world.” And little Jen went off 
to bed, cowed for the tiare. 

Coram’s plut^ from Bight forth, was 
wouderfulI;f ingenious. Ohl Gnuge, who had 
done murder iu her eyes, w"* trattdul«*ully in 
possesaum of her money aiM her child’s. The 








fiiibl* old wre<ch should be brought to make | 
wbdb atonement was left to him; whioh 
iai^eed he was struggling every ^ight to do. 

Here was her taetiquej) or ai least a hint 
of it; for she wrought h out in a thousand 
subtle and complex ways; never losing sight 
of her aim for an instant. 

One of those lonefy October nights when 
all, save the two, were gone to she was 
bitting besida bhn, close under the dull influ¬ 
ence of the lamp, harping on the one theme, ‘ 
till long past midnight. Abundant tean 
from h^ as she told, so naturally and 
so minutely the' sad history of her mther’s 
slow decadence ; of his weary progress down¬ 
ward iuto the poor man’s slough. Painfully 
she dwelt'Ob his wiestlings, his spasmodic 
struggle and p&or shifts; hia gaspings for life 
and Bubstance, up to that fliial collapse 
and miserable ending in a lonely place and 
strange country. Not a throb; not a [lang 
was passed over by her, bending over to the 
dull flame. It was all told iu low, mysterious 
voice; While Old Gringe, with sharp face, bent 
forward to the lapip also, and, his thin fingers 
clutched together, iTeari^ened and breathed 
hard. Thus she would send him up to bed, 
reeling and'tottering, at something past one 
o’clock 

You may be snre that the mottled Morgue's 
man had a brave night of k. While she, the 
torturess, would smile to herself, as she stood 
alone when he was gone, and «ay, soitl), that it 
would do. Indeed, it pi omised fairly enough, 
for those being of sound imud and body. 
Papers came thick and last, oue being drawn | 
out nearly eveiy day. But always incom¬ 
plete ; without signature, without attestation. 
•She knew well, of all these maimed and 
halting inBtrnine‘uts,and stamped impatiently 
iu her chamber. But she held on fast to her. 
turtuie, working it remorselessly, but inge-{ 
niously. I 

Dearest uncle,”.she said, “ there is some i 
mystery over the business. Poor father often I 
siud that wicked people had got between him 
and hts father, and puisoued hia ears against 
Ills son. I think so too. But who 1 ” 

“ Who indeed ?" faid Gniige, trembling. 

CoramuCin a low, subdued voice). “ Iney 
were murderers, u&cle—real murderers. 
There » blood on their haiidb at this moment. | 
Don't you think so, uncle V' (No. answer.) 

“ Thsir wretched souls are hdniited with re¬ 
morse ; and, in another world, they will have 
murderers’ pay! Don’t you think so, uncle 1” 

This treatment certainly ought to do: 
but she noticed, with uDeosiness, that little 
Jen, who had been always held to be silent^us 
a •church mouee, had begun to talk with him 
at l^njdt, and in private; and that he 
seitoocto l>e soothed by her talk. Little Jen, 
tcA^as looking at Coram defiantly, almost 
oyjlt sinee that night of discoyery. Perhaps, 
if she iield the {mison, little Jan hod the | 


•“Father, you have something on your 
mind. Tell your own little Jen t Or don’t 
tell me a word of it.” And she would unfold 
—goo^ as any preacher—what comfort,/Dr 
oven greatest sjbners, lay in certain good 
books and treatisM 

Coraip hated jUtle <Jen: but still her 
poisOn was better thiui little Jen’s antidote, 
and worked all this, while it was getting on 
to the last day of Outob^. Here was another 
hit of her tactiqne, which she plied simul¬ 
taneously , 

“Gill," she says, “I tiioughf you loved 
horses oud rtdiug ? ” 

“ So 1 do,” says GUI, ratniing out an oath. 

“ Then why don't you rioe 

“ Why ? because the old man won’t keep a 
horse for ’an.” 

“Wdl,” she answers, “all young men of 
your age have horses, and ride.” 

“ Have they now ?” says Gill. “ So they 
have, 1 believe.” 

“ 'kour father should let j’ou have a horse; 
you don’t cost him much in other things.” 

“Dang him, ho shall,” says GUI. “I’ll 
spi -ik to ’un tojinoiTow.” 

“ Tom,” she siiya, at another time, “ how 
much pocket-money doesyourfathergiveyou ?” 

“Not a copper,” Tom says, opening his 
eyes wide. 

And thus she worked on Sue and Sal, until, 
before nol many days, they had all, as it were, 
struck for wages, and had given the old man 
a bit of their mind. He met them surlily, 
and told them to get about their business. 
Nearly open riot was the consequence. GiU 
w.ia a regular savage now. 

Little .Ten that same evening came up to 
her jirivily, and with courage. 

“Cousin Coram,” she said, “yon ars a 
wicked woman. It is you who are setting 
them all against lather. But 1 promise you 1 
will toll him all about the book, and that 
night, and what a hypocrite you are. 1 know 
your game.” 

“ Bah!” was the only reply rite got. 

The fruth was, Coram knew she doistn’t 
speak.- for they were now approaching very 
fast to the thirty-first of October—a date 
w'ritlen down very often in the book: and it 
was noted how Grmge was getting hourly 
i^ore excited and more miserable. She, too, 
liad read of that date, and was looking out 
for its approach. The conflict within him 
seemed to ratga terribly: and outside, the 
insurrcctionilts’gave no peace. With angry 
growls and menaces they assaUed, gathering 
round him at aUhonrs, 

“.Give 'un homo I" "Money!” they 
sltonted at him, ttnlU he grew flU'ious at las^ 
and shook his poor, impotent fist at ilihm, 
atid aU but cursed them. 

Bxecutiemer CoraoD) r^^nt toxtaress, 
never slackened an inats»^ in U'Sf insidious 
I work: and, as little Jeb ktood iu her wav 

•ly 
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this way it was; Old Gim|[e, encouraKeinoaU, - Itt aJt<op|, y!«8 a dog- 

tearing over Ilia 'book, sljodiftng .tdiserable fight geing pi(i'bet w:^"’the .'poor‘^|d French 
team, Itkd vowing there ia no aa^ticto for poodle iind,tM ltoai|^, being: aejt. aigaiost one 
him hero and hereafter; .evU,, genius another by.the creiv ; n«t bain^got to %bt, 
exhorts him to Bpiritni^^ eoiufdrt at the it ninst be ovmed, wfthbat: dimi^yi; Juat an 
ministration ray of the, Beverodi Josh the old man entered, the eport mi^t'beoaid 
Mae Scarbriar, or even at h^ hands. Why tp be overfor the old poo^ liad topplpd, 
not tell her the ttecret pf the book as well as over on his head, and was kicking oat his lean 
to little Jen l Hote now pleverly this ahind paws in extremity of death; tlie bound 
is pot. The old' man wakens from his haying made his fangs meet in his tbrpit, 
dreams. • ‘ A very easy victory it was. S(mewSit 

“Jen,” he says,'angrily, “knows nothing sobered, the crew looked ibnnd, and were, 
of this book! Or does sbel” For he had qnite scared at seeing this ghostly old map 
noted, with an^ty'siispieion, how lus key had < shaking his shrivelled arm at them, invoking, 
plain marks of being disturbed from under | speechless punishment on their*beads^ and 
his {dllow, and his book was not in the same then tottering away us he earn# They heard 
spot in his cabinet. With trembling eager- him call feebly for Ooram, who came'-to 
ness, be pnts Coram to the question, .and him: 

extracts from her relactant sonl, that she had “ Tell Scrivendisb and his clerk,'* be said, 
indeed surprised little Jen one uiglit fiiddling “ to be here the first thing in the morning.'* 
at bis cabinet. But strict seciesy m to this Joyfully and sweetly she laid herself 
riivelation was enjoined. Henceforth dis- to rest that night; for she knew now.that 
trust and soar* glance at poor Jen. But, by everything would be signeA sealed, and de- 
-that time, it had-finally come to he the Hvered with perfect regulA'i^ in the morningf. ' 
morning of the thirtieth of. October, eve of Trtie, little Jen had come to her, and toul 
that mysterious thirty-first. ’ her that she now saw what her wicked 

plot was; that she. Coram', was kimnS her 
poor father by inches! with what eiid she 
A GUEY. cold, shivering day, with keen, knew perfectly, awl that, surely as the aim 
raSor-edged blasts all abroad : dark snuless, rose, she would go to him and expose to him 
and dispiriting. The crew, who wer|, as it the whole plot. 

\vat*A nn TirrstvlAfl fiiillAitlxy in r*nVYiAi*!a. ** 1^A.K !” nArn.m. wU.li Inrtf? bkiityli. 


were, on strike, prowled sullenly in corners, 
as if they too* felt its influence. Old Gringe 


looking like a tinie'ghost; quite ghostly, They walked«n*andgpt on^*their impom. 
and ml shi-unkcn away since morning. “ Glad to see you lookmg so well,” Scrirop- 
The skin was tightened, dram-like, over dish' said, not regardipg much ,the t!ratl^.pf 
his face, and he was bent down like a tell his ^ech. ' 

tree in a -gale. The day, dnd the Beve- “ We had a death in the house last ui^t, 
rend Josh Mm^carbriar, 'conjointly, had sir,” Gringe went on; “an old ppOdle dpg, 
done their work What ,waa.tobo the end of air.* A veny sad thing. He ip-to^l^b^Wed 
it all? - ' . - to-morro’& with evera respeot.”’", 

But, when BfK^tral fi^re come tot- Scrivendish looked at fain 
tering in feebly, tbe oumcing up and “You wished your wiU, sik.to bir f 

down in his fintoi«|l.ookingjn«!ta« though be “SoIdid,"8«AGring»4*‘i^Jt!*x Wady?" 
had conie frombisfiuiiljrvs^lt,instead « his " Quite,” jjaid^beiotber^.v l^ • 

room, he found c0mj>k|^ ^khdempninm rile. '’'oit a seoon4^^ e^tgf-iGbmge, going 


it all ? 


But, when that^ spi^tral fi^re came tot¬ 
tering in feebly, the dancing up and 

down in his fiiiWi«|l.o<«ing jiuit as though he 
had Connie from his|ii)a|iily vi^iilt, instead dT his 
Pandempniam rile. 


had conne from uisfi 
room, he found cOjj 


Then came BaberUf>^>e'hh§'<!<^'^lPi^> afid a over to the bed,.;,” do.thesetluBgs 

ring formed in, the centifo*<rf the iwm, with iu'the re^lar '^y—iii^tdH^to law," 
cries of Well donp! Atlhim, boy! and Other And he put "on! a |>a|ie^ eodkeddiat, and 


“ Bah! ’’ ,Baid Coram, with a lend laugh. 
The morning of this anniversary—the 

• -.4. e _i _ j * _ j_.. i_ . ... . _ ' _ .t 


was not seen at all; but kept Liniself dose thirty-first of October—was now come, and 
in strict retreat in his own., chamber. Ho Scxivoiidish and clerk were waiting below in 
must have written prodigiously; for every the gloomy chamber. They were shivering; 
time that Coram's ear was laid to the key- blue with 'cold, They wei'e bidden to be 
hole, it hterd tlie feeble scrapings of a i)cn ia wailing at eight o’clock punctually, and 
ovet paper. there they were at eight o’clock with writing 

It grew darker, colder, and mora miserable, materials all ready. Coram came down with 
until it came to five o'clock, when the secret glee. 

J^veraud Josh MacScarbriar-r-sent for at “You ara to go up-st^rs, gentlemen, I 
Oriage’s own request—arrived, and was hear Mr. Gringe stirring in his room. . Please 
shown • to Gringe’s own chamber. That to walk up.” 

swaddling divine ranted and raved, and Old Gringe, with face sharpened from 
shrieked eternid torments at him, for a good overnight into hatchet shape, peered out at 
two hours ; nntU; indee4 fi^<>fb gathered on them from j;ho halt-opened door, 
the man’s mouth, and fos eyeballs protruded.. “ Who are there i” hef said, in a prying, 
He then went hii way. • mquisitivq way. “Oil know now. Widk 

blually, about suven o’clock, Jihe* old man in. Bes&ted. Uverything k very comfortr 
himself came totming down, omidle in hand; able, as yqu see.” ' 
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took a 'vralkiii$'-Btick fio1em|il];into his hand, *l%ere tis0 many aids'to it in England, and 
and eat down before thorn with oheeka |>uffed' ’we do not forget fifty others, because to-day 
out and rii lien Ions dignity,' . / - sre nikke mention of only one. There il a 

He woe mad. , . . , ■ college' ha Lohdoor-King’s College—which 

formally talceB lte%iousiy and Wisely for ifo 
^ motto, dhd mals;^ a dtrect effort to animate 

Tbb game wna np for Coraaoi ‘just as she with spirttual tlifonghts its oourse of stiuly. 
was winning, too ; which was the moi'e pro- Most of the rOli^ua bodies in this country 
voking. In a ccHSfertable and select esta- ibave institntious in which they speak to the 
blishment for lunatics Old Gringe sojourned young ^fter the manner of their hearts, and 
for the Remainder of his days, having at last there is the aai&e matteJt ip all who do tills 
lobe measured for a< strait-waistcoat; he earnestly. * 

gave BO much trouhle. In this uneasy gar- lOng’s College, London, Ims long been open-', 
mmtt he one day raved out of the world, ing its doors dufing class after' 

with -all hiii^bs upon his bead ; leaving not class; prompt to supply any special instruction 
so much aa a* ghost of a ^dl behind him. of which a want is incucated as society moves 
So little Jen got all jind, if any care to onward. It trains the iteholar and the 
know wtuft she did with it, we can toll them surgeon or physician. Years ago, when the 
that she did not forget those two wild step- profemion of the engineer became important, 
sisters, Sue and Siil ■, nor would she have it opened a department fur the engineer and 
forgotten Tom* and GU(, only they had gone architect, which was at once widely accepted 
to the dogs long before. She even offered a as the answer to a want., li provided law 
share of her we^th to wicked Coram; who courses, when the better training of yonug 
aetually went out as a governess in respect- lawyei-s was dqnanded. .It opened a military 
able families where there wefe widovfer departmeut when the neglected education of 
fathers. the officer became an evil, askmg for its 

——i---remedies. In this spirit the' college worked, 

MINEEVA BY GASLIGHT. Minerva waa a wholesome goddess, 

—< handsome enough in the sunshinet Thermit 


MINEEVA BY GASLIGHT. 


Lauibs tell us that tlicy do not look well occurred* to somebody within the college 
by gaslight, except when their daylight walls that the machinery of education, work- 
charms are questionable. Minerva, being ing steadily till sunset^ still dic^ not perform 
commonly regarded as a studious and sallow all that it might. 

dame, piay be one of those wdio ought When all doors of colleges were locked, 
to look well under gas. But the common and the great public libraries were clused, 
opinion almut Minerr'a is a libel on the young men with aspirktions hardly to be 
ruddiest and cheeriest, the busiest and satisfied were thrown loose on the tqlitary 
happiest of aU the goddesses. Slie stands for lodgings or the streets of London j young 


wholesome occupation of the mind.. There' men wlio had been withdrawn from eehuolas 
are, to. be sure, people who spend their lives soon as they had really learnt the use and 
in covering their persons in fiinisy attire, ai\d need of mental training, who had been distri- 
in enveloping tlnnc minds with the dust off bated among the public offices and connthtg* 
old books ; whose hearts leap up at the sight houses there to toil and dream of heists 
of black letter, because it is crooked, and that they might climb if they were not 
not because there lie throbhiug under it the denied equipment for the difficult ascent, 
struggles and tiie aspirations of the far-off “ Let us open doors to these,” said Mr. J. W, 
The motiveq to the effort made by Cunningham, the coUige secretaty; and Lis 
geaeratiqp. after generation, for the rolling proposal was, in due time, hqprtily responded 
of the g^t stone of hniuan society up to to by the.Principal, adopj^ by we Council, 
ita present place on tlie hill of Difficulty, at backed by the Professors. was an. opening 
the top of vffiiidi, we V^ke for- granted, not only of college doors; , nut it was an open- 
there is everything that mankind desires. ing of doors into a higher Efe for hundreds of 
The true Minerva, the true spirit of study, men who have since show'ft how {n^mpt and 
is no, ciabbed genius • with fishy eyes and how able thdy were to pass ever the threshold 
a mask of dirty parchment. She is radiant when the boltii were Cnee withdrawn. Tiia 
with hope; blooming with exerdse. She evening classesat Kin^sCoIlege Were, in'lhis 
kindli B enthusiasm in the youth who puts his spidt, opened for the time ill the month 
shoulder to that beavy^stone.* She believes of, Oetdoer, eighteen hun^d\and .ftfiy-five. 
in^ dik; but it, is in happy, work that she ThafcwaS we first'ipenthiof coEe^ bygas- 

jJpPevea; in wOrk done for the love of man, light in the Strand. 

pnopian, and child ; in work'done fdr the love tn jnstioe to otin» ;.inl|li3'tictipna labouring 
of all that is blight and pn];e, and holy; in inw good'causes wo etiyat 
UtoilLd|boe for the love of God«who(fat us th^ieadra.ifot the oolyhvohing-'ClasaeBopehto 
®^^'*¥lhkHhn for it!) made this %i»ida ynOUg «eB hi LoadSA-i >'ni«rti' are »dch, 


Uto%d|bQefor the love of God«who(fst US thBieadra.ifot the oolyhvohing-'ClasaeBopehto 
«»^l^lhk.Hhn for it!) made this hrotida ynOhg «eB h^ LoadSAyi >'ni«rti' are, sqch, 
wd^tfcfi^iOBe. ■ , . ; ,eliiaiies. at'XhWiyt Balh.^d they ate well 

'Upon a'sfo^y'^ ptuctical spirit of WOi^r*conduct^: but set;‘Bp a.difibrent and 
among nrsB, ^ progress of aoraety depend^' lower standard of eduoatiou^ ^nd they offer 
• ' > ’ • : •■*. '' ! .. 
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none of the a<1vantase8 attendant upon nuion 
nritli a college. There ^re eveMlog lectures 
given to the Young Men’sGhrmtian .Assoi^ 
tion;' but those do not - atleti|ipt s^stomatic 
instruction, or tfte ihfin^jfion'of claeses in 
,which tliere oah'be rafoblishtd an^ close 
personal rehttloui between thoseVho teach 
and those /whom, the; are teaching. Mr. 
Maurice’s VTorking tMen’s College, in 
Great Ormond Su-eet, is a true collie 
b; gaslight. It led the way tq broader 
views of the patnre o% an. ..university, 
widened the field, of labour fbr the highest 
class of teacluirs and demonstrated how 
possible it is to' do good work outside the 
pale of bid collegiate prejudices. The Work¬ 
ing Men’s CoUege happily prospers. It 
is admitted into union with the University 
of London, apd it is doing noble service to 
society. The evening classes at Bing's Col¬ 
lege were nbt designed to occupy its ground, 
and are not occupying it. They oSer help to 
a distinct section of students; 'which Includes 
cluefiy the sons of persons in the middle rank 
of life, who are compelled ^ begin for them¬ 
selves early in Uf^ at tbe< office desk or else¬ 
where, the toil for alivelihood. Into a clerk¬ 
ship in a fiovernment office it is desirable to 
I enter whUe still young; and there are not a 
{ ^ew ways in which an abrupt stop may be 
I "put to the traising of youths who have re- 
' ceived, with little or no stint, up to a certain 
point, the usual middle-class school education. 
They fordi a community in which there is 
contmned a largo number of young men who 
. are at the level of tlie general puldic in intel- 
1 ligeuce, and ^ivhoae iittelligence, helped by 
I ti^r share of schooling, has enabled tliem to 
I' ereate for themselves, with information picked 
i up'pa^ihe roads of life, nnsorled heaps of 
k^wl^ge. They have, in very many ca-ses, 
excellent capaciiy and ^at desire for learu- 
steadily and syatematically what, until 
wttMn these last few years, there w'as nobody 
I in lamdoa offieriug to teach at hours wlien 
I they could learn. It is chiedy for this class 
of students that Bing's College has become 
an evening college ;d>at it aims, also in every 
possible way to regard the individual re¬ 
quirements of quh jnah who ooipes in search 
efhelp. The asked from the students 
aie in moderate accordance with their means; 
4>at are beyond the means of working men. 
The greater part of the iustrnclaon given to 
them is based on the understanding that they 
, cODte prepaid with an average amount of 
prelimWiy education not .to be expected of 
the working muo* tmd that they -luring with 
them a readiness in the luft of toeir wits that 
it mhst often t^s-tiie working man at least 
. a twelvetemitb’a, toainir^ to ae,quite. Thus 
/•it'ocbasioimlly th^ 

' earueistly desiroup-t^ impend his education, 
but below the* ciHt^en ievel of his class in 
general aHlity, Iffii^ing &at fn^uiog. lestqtea' 
'st Bing’s CplI^ put ton,pm a>rtrain upor^ 
hid power, gW'to Qcesth Ormond St^et, aod^^ 


in the WorkiM Men’s-College obtains the 
fadlitles tbatAe wiUtoS. It is always de¬ 
sired lo hhif Slso tlit brave efforts of (.uch 
students as these, -apd, for tha^ purpose Uio 
teachers not seldom fanudse eott'ra labour ou 
themselvea Tlte want of theis. class, how-- 
ever, is the partiealar systani and tone of in¬ 
struction* that Bing’s College offers, carefully 
tempered and adjusted in accordance with 
experience obtained among the men them-' 
selves. 

The evening lectures at Bing’s College, . 
whatever may be the edaeis of students mure 
especially apjtealed to, are open to all comers 
who believe tliat they can profit by them all, 
or by any single course. is no ex¬ 

clusion ; no question of rank or of religious 
creed. The theological instruction given in 
these classes is not imposed on anybody. It 


is otherwise, like Saturday, a holidc^^ all 
the classes. This course of lectures none are 
required, but all studeptfof the other classes 
are invited, to attend, exempt from the small 
’fee payable by those who happen not to be 
attending any other class. The eubject of 
the lectures never has been tochniiial or con- 
troversioL They have, hitherto, followed 
the course of Church History from year to 
I year, beginning with, the Closjpel History, 
passing on to the History of toe Apostolic 
Church, and now dwelling upon Church His¬ 
tory from toe second to the end of the sixth 
centuries. They are evenings with Tertul- 
lian, Clement, Origen, descriptions of the 
rise of monasticism, the age of conneil^ the 
last struggle of Jieathenisni, the beginning of 
Mohammeibinism, toe careers of Chrjrsostom, 
Augustine, Jerome, Gregory the Great. Sub¬ 
stantial knowledge of thiskind ismveu freely 
and is freely sought. The interest shown in 
the current course is-greats for thtan are 
seventy or eighty students iu attendance 
ou it ' • 

The geiieral subjects of inatruetion in these 
evening classes correspond with the usual* 
course of college education. Latin is taught 
and the students of Latin are arranged‘id 
two dirisioas. The Ibwer of these works at, 
grammar, elemlntaiy exercises, amt a uieeb'' 
of Virgil; the upper is now reading bbc^’.pf, 
Cicero and Horace. Of toe Greek clae^ also 
there are two divieions; 6 m engag^. on ’ 
grammar and deleeUi^ and the otoer 'Upoa, 
Xenophon and Homer. Itiswortoy 'iffpouca/’ 
that there•», in these olas!^ a tendency to' 
iimrease of attendonce | WfaRe toetd are svm- 


is in the hanjclsof a popular 

and ekjIfuL Jlhe Fnme^ i|pB U a large and 
increasiog'onittaitlMlibtoiperdivisions. The' 
lowest bf*tomn ie."«d{^t^d 'dpc^ 
grammkr and exen^ll^'altl^dtbts a^ brsnsla- 
tioa' out -of nuddle division 

works a£ grtomoar, idimn, conversa- ’ 
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English is studied id a cddgle large class. Is«lr;atudedts^i^ %pe|iuiti^ud apm 
This year thte, language is being taught by e^tdm on t{ib (»mm oou- 

j< the tracing, in a'weekly lecture, of its liteiar tracts,—thatistosa^^ once^itoereial, banking, 

' tore througb all the jieriod of change between and lusnianee lavr,'^rom. whiCb merohania 
, the earliest times and the invention of print- 8l|^ directors of joint* stock companies, were 
j| ing. .At the same time suggestions upon they to attend, might get ha mnch profit as 
; composition are being given in a concunant their clerks. Finally, there, is a coprse of. 

I o.oai'He of weekly leiptures on the Bistory of economical'sci^oe in whi^ are taught the ' 

; English Criticism; aim of the two courses theories of customs and,> mercantile law', 
being not only to give each student as lively banking, capital, labour atuf wii^, price 
a notion as may be of the spirit of our lit^ and value, profit, and so forth. And it is i| 
I rature, and m tjie place each of the great farther promised, that, if «By I'ecoguised { 

I authors has in it; but at the same time to branch of study not included 4a this list, be i 
j make everything directly helpful to his efforts sought by any number of pupils not less than ( 

I for the education of his tpite and increase of ten, arrangements shall be. made to meet i 
: his pbwer of expression. - their wishes. i. | 

I Ttnf^ class for. Qistoiy and* Geography has These are the dry details of an’ effort made I 
: been smaller than it ought to be, but is now i by men accus*nmcd to be b4pfnl feUow- 
j {'rowing rapidly. Its members ai-e this , labourers with young heads iUdwuijghearts, 

\ winter engaged apm*a weekly study of the; to light up something bettor thani-the gas 
iulviuice of England to the days of our co:u-J within the Collega walls dariag the winter ; 
plete achievement of the Itoibrmation, audjevtinings,before and after Olnrietmaa. Studies 
attend a concurrent course of the geography that look in a prospectus dull '.mid difilault, { 
! connected with the same period, the geo- it is the teacher’s duty to endue with life, and' 
gray)by, physical and social, of our land itself, place within the reach of those Who gather ! 
the battle-fields of the civil wars, the develop- round abonji him. These are young men who* I 
ment of towns, the voyages of Cabot, Wil- come, not because others have sent them, but ; 
loiighby, fVobisher, Drake, Ikdcigh, and because tfiey have chosen for themselves the, j 
othera nobler pith. They come with bits of their 

The mathematical class, in several divisions, own earning.^ in their hands, abandoning, of 
is a large and strong one. Its teachings their .free will, the plea that they have 
range fipstn the dements of algebra to the idreaiiy spent six hours or more in daily 
difiereutiat auid iutegral calculus, and the labour .at the desk, and earned a fair right 
theory of annuities and life assurance. This to be idle; abaudouiug the trivial pleasures , 
may, jpeikaps, be considered the most popular that tho same money would purchase j and 
of all the studio, for which fees are paid, they ask for help, one to French, one to 
The Frenoh classes rival it in numbers, but mathematics, one to Latin, and another to I 
there ie a .&ot here very worthy of remark, his share of the wealth bequeathed to hii^ 

I When^«ome students of these evening classes by the great writers of his country ajiid to' 


talked last winter about summer lectures, it a skilful use of his own 


Many 


was, left to each individual to say what enter to two courses or more; Others enter- 
conrses. he would-attend.;, and, if any one ing to four courses; Ond, studying thus 
! course was desired by a suiiicient number, in successive years, put tii^selvea iu the 
that couiw was to bo given iu .the-snmmer few hours that are th^ own, through a 
session. That there should be seventeen or comydete course of coUege trainiug. Some . 
eighteen eutoies to a summer'claas of English going farmer yet—throum connexion of . 

was qot a remarkable occurrence; for oven in those classes with the uhlStoruly, of Lon* 
days of laziness young men may be supposed don-^-are enabled to ^uis^t thems^Ves for 
capable of feelmg active interest in the books university degrees, and to win a step in life, 
they r^, in great world of thought and that wUl be serviceable to4ihoir|ortnn^ ^ey 
fancy for which they acquired new eyes when are the best men who seek, gam after this,, 
they passed out of boyhood, and of which fashion, and amoog thoM Who kacmr, (diat. 
toey ave in sU theuntbuBiasm of'a first en- such an opportuui:^ is isfferod, tiliey are ih» 
ioyment. Tlmt was aliqo^t mattpr of course, quickiMit among best who . 1 ^. the .first . 
but the remarkalde fact is; that the only other to use it. . Nevertheless, jbe result of i.-tho , 
tj.dSBB j[|| .which a Buflidsnt numbw of entrim experiment has, in .this'Vusp^ .qxcesfied 
fWas i^^ined directly, was the matoeipaticali expectation. Nobodyforesaw distinctly what 
<M>^|||^for English there jwere-giev^teen qir wemay'fia|l'1he .wt<mtoess of the men apon h’ 
mathematics these wetu nine* ^ir .ot^ot . There. hi|s^,hmn no tracer—in 
t|Pi.'^;f^i^ty..applicauts.'. .Aip^aher fium- fofir yimrs.not a.traee*^v'tho jhkedleMitow 
toroi|;'t||t.m,»t}mmatidatis,.too,b'dd.8taiidily> eff yotttlh wh^ obm«» in wiBipg,. 

K> thw throughout the h# .w^tiier. . psSsiv^ and rsb^ofts, to haye the des'^s , 

,'tS^ wis. Shua^atiodi we hove oi4y,1in add -of (heir .g^i^ns fidfiUed updn them. The 
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earuest, indepoudent parpen th«t brmga tb«f leetttirem jUNKfmed » a&v elaracter, 
tiieuo uieu into tihe aUHrK>bPie, aniiDiilK^ and a|mro&clied^^ to the^ position df tntora 
th^t«4brduglioiit 1b«jr attaraance. ' Ubey tathw ihan of j^fesaort, classes aub- 
nieuu Work, iwd .theyWQ^'siWd'iinder- niittiiig to exaininMion, tb« fi-nita of which 
stand th%t there is the ^sser- had been hcought under theii* itotice that 

tion that, since the ehiBsea at King’s evening. 

College were eataidisltod, no Hectorer has In'thejSrat* year of tliese evening classes 
once ooen met with< Inattenthm, or has re- the ene^y of soino supportera' gave tbeni 
ceived from any idMtleBt even the moat in- ap appearance of extraordinary success. lu- 
significtuit discourtesy. Classes of this eUarac- flueuce from without on the , part of em- 
ter offer, of oonrse, aU Elysium to* the ployers, and a belief tlien prevalent that 
teacher* All their professors aud* lecturers Governiueut promotion was to be earfled in ' 
testify that the work refreshes and enlivens competition' by those .men who had most 
them,thattheygooftt of the lecture-room less knowledge, brought many to the evening 
weftiytUau they wcm when they went into it. classes which are qpw subjected tit .no such 
And weH they maydo that. Eor it is no light pressure. The London and Westminster 
plcsvsuretothe lecturer, to be iufellowshrpwith Bank sent forty or fifty*gentlemen to profit 
eagerandwi:irui heart8ofmenwho, in the first by the lectures of Professor Leone Levi, on 
years of their responsible manhood surround Commercial Law. Since the first year, how- 
him witli inquiries of the road they are to ever, lliere has been only the pure desire fbr 
travel, asking for this or tliat little viaticum be.ttcr knowledge acting' on the, men tbem- 
of knowledge. Within the circle* of tlieir selves to bring them to the lecture-rooms, 
friendly eyes, eatniag 'only too easily their and the figures naturally showed an apparent, 
friendship and their thanks—^for an English- tliongh slight, decrease of %tJfendance. The 
man, we firmly believe, is in iaa youth of arti£kial success of the first yeai' is, however, 
all beings by natgre the mosf generous and far surpassed by the real success of the classes 
trustful—^yon have a pleasant seat beside a of the present session. There are always 
fresher spring than the Blaudusiau fountain, many fresh entries for attendance during 
At this time last year, after two ycsirs’ ex- the term that begyis after the tihristmaa 
pcrieaee of ilie working of this enterprise, holidays-; we have obtained, thei'efore, the 
there was lield iu the college library a numbers which alone can express fairly the 
soiree of the raembem of the evening classes,' recent progress of the effort we are here 
&t which auimnucement was made of a! describing. Before Cliristmas, last year, 
farther development of the new system. The | there were a hundred and thirty-two men in 
classes were brought into complete union attendance on the evening classes in King's 
witli the general work of the college. Not College, and of these twelve wem matricn* 
only were students entering to four evening lated students iu attendance on four coui-ses. 
courses^ eutMed to matrioulate as students of, Before tlhristnias, this year, there are t^o- 
King’s College, but there was given to them hundred and nine men in attendance, of 
the right of competing with matriculated whom three-and-thirty are matriculatid-aad 
students of the other regular departments attending on four courses. Lost yeax the 
for the throe' open seholarwips and the four average attendance upon Imtures was of w - 
open prizes. Therowas then also established claft and a quarter to each person entering, 
iu the evening classes an exaimnatiou in Tliis year, there is an average attendance of 
each class for ^izea and certificates at the each man upon two classes. So that net.onlyr . 
close iff the session. Such examinations domanymorecometobebelped^butthosewho 
were accordingly held at the close of the come ask also for more help than hei'etofore. 
eoui’ses then current, a!bd,the' prizes were For the full meeting of e^ry^esh demand 
distributed the ^hop ef lioudou; who upon them, all who pre^oonceme^ in. the 
then first became t^uainted with Dtte re.'d luauageiiienf of the, classes frequently take 
character of the w^ .that had been done, counsel together. At this time, the greai 
It was always a jdeamnt tiling, he said, increase of \be nanfbers iu attendance leai^,\ 
to gain new ideas; and, though iu the course to a complete consideration of the adjustmeht' , 
of his life he had had a good deal to do wMi of the teaching to the wants oi those wholc^ 
education, yet he nmst declare that what had come fhei’eis a strong desire to establSi^ - 
been brought ttndw his notice that night had mot a more routine of education, butAsysteah 
given Um new ideas on the subject, ilehad with life in ilT; having a quick power of 
long known that thdto were morts making adapting itself to perfectly os' np^y- be to 
in various places, by means of eve&iug*leo- every change in its internal coad^ims. At 
tores, to enable those who. were husi^ en- the Wtom of all, there is a '^gfirptis deter- 
gaged during the day to redeem a’portiou of miuation. to» receive evriy studj^^^htortog, 
their time for the purposes at mental olfiture, whether to one claasj at to as an 

•but it had always .ajmeared to Mm that but. ffnlt^iU itsaui^of WMhh the ';ibiM-'Milj^ ia 
iittle cotfid be done, MCttuse. &e knowledge |pulded,btttasanMdivi<%di tim'^Wert^a^^ 


•imparted' was not suffident^y 'nstem'atis^of bis to .ad' 

Here, hpwevor, he saw not Rn^^ynauf men'S«iU<di direst hete,-as it iambieMkde possible 
assembling together to listou toleotiw^.batito gitfk ''XMns. Sto-takif^'to give to the 
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^ole eytxm ihe varroth <)l » kisdlgr 
Boci^ feeliug—noli only wiititin the Umite of 
eacli clii8°) bat by occneiouiiii gatherii^ at 
the whole body of leotiiren, and oi ihe 
oLiasen, in the college hell or library, with 
good-humour to promote right understand- 
inge between cue atuotber. Two, or three dayn 
before the work beoina, after the Chrietmaa 
holiday!^ there will be ench a gathering, in 
which students « ho then happen to be new^ 
entered, may meet those are to be their 
teachers and fompaiiioua, in simple frjendly 
intercourse, aud set out wltli the beat chance 
of a cheeriul, common understanding. 

There can be no doubt that this is a 
Minervi^ her heart ‘in the right place, 
who looks as handsome by the gaslight as by 
light of day. 


' BATHILDA. 

Tnasai is a dim old tsh of beauty 
Told in the load of Gaul, 

And the tenitirdight of love and duty 
It streamoth through it aU. i 

To sarre the good Mayor Arehainband, 

There stood a Saxon slare 
Her looks so &ir, her voice so low, 
Sweeten’d the cnii shf gave. 

Cried he, “A lonely lot 1 rue, 

My ude is laid in giave 
Be then my^lmde, in honour tiiie. 

My lovely Saxon elnve.” 

A tender sorrow in her face 
Spoke in the tear that fill 
lia^ “I may not fill hor ])Iaco 
Whom oi)ce I served so welL" > 

With stedlast but averted kok, 

Back from the ball sbe tam’d; 

And be whom, ailent, she forsook 
Loag years her absence mourn’d. 

Where sad abe wander'd none may knowy—* 
Whme pass’d her saiated Ufa 
At last, the gaud Mayor Arohamband 
He took anotbm wi&. 

When high in hall the feast was ^id 
(Before the wdOded pair, 

Bmold, the fallh§>il fkxon maid 
She stood beside hia ((lair 1 *' 

To that same feoat, as li^ven wonlc v Ill, 
There came King Clovis <sirave - 
Who ahonild the royal goblet fall,— 

Who but the Saxon slave! 

Ho gated : and with a sadden start, 
d^e'kmg the cdp let full: , 

Thete ran sweet musio through his* heart, 
,>.^^nd silence through the ^ * 

i Swn, low before the Saxon maid 
Down bow'd’his soul of pride: 

'■* Wilt be my qneon t” be si^y sai&; 

And hofdy she replied: , 

“ loVst me with no oammoitdove; 

Cloris, let It be: < 

f h 4 lp Heaven, os I eball peeve 
' utSf meet for Branoe and thee f 


Lpw on the footatteps of her throne 
She vow’d a vow of troth, 

To emah th* slavnry that had thioim 
* Might upon her youth. * 

e 

Sight her vow rim kept, , 
^nd strove with heart and band; 

Ivor reetedt till lier<powar bod swe^ 

' That scourge from off the land. 

When kmino &ag(f d the peasant’!, way, 
And bungm watch'd his dooi. 

Her JowriM robes site tom away, 
Am^gavs thorn to the poor. 

When widowhood end airrow came, 

A doistof'd ceil she tarod ; 

To France she left a ftoatbless name, 

B-or soul she gave to God. 


' TH£ ALHAMBBA. 

The first thing a man generally does wlicn 
he gets iijto a new room, is to look out of 
the window. 

And this is what I did, following the 
travellei’s iiyitinct, when I got into my bed¬ 
room at the .Fotida Mlperva, Acerra del 
Dorro Carrera del Xenil,*Qranada. 1 had 
come in from a loug nde acroas broad 
sandy suburbs, and through villages whore 
old knights’ arms were carved over ^vuiy 
door; bud now, having refreshed myself by 
shcewof juicy melon aud the sweet opiate of 
a cheroot, I ran to the windjpw and gut oi* 
the balcony, which looked out ou the river 
and the stieet. 

“ Whereabouts is the Alhambra, then ? " 
I said to the waiter, who was obsequi¬ 
ously shifting a chair, looking out into the 
intense sunlight^ that made me leave go 
of the balcony frame as if it had been 
rod-bot. 

“Up there, senor," smd the waiter, point¬ 
ing to a hill rising above the line of range 
which my eyes had been slumuing., 

1 looked, aud saw a sharfHedged, square, 
red tower, rising out of trees ou the hill 
before me. My first impressiou is of a cork 
model; of a pastilledMX; of somethiug almost 
toy-like; but I remember the old Moorish 
inscription in the AlhiUlubra bath-room : 
“What is most to be iHoi^ered at, is the 
felicity which awaits men in this palace of 
delight*’ ISo 1 cram dpwn all depreciatory 
doubts, and start off to scale the steep Dille 
de los ConSeles, that leads to the gate de las 
Granadas, by which fau enter the palace 
jurisdiction. That small trim summer-house- 




aa^vaaaaag wnvaa a*ww wmwwawuww Mtaacm a,/«aa ** cma aav^v«| 

likenur own ^thio towen of sti'eugth, that 
deride the thunder and bare their breasts for 
tiie lightning to splinter on, raises fears in me, 
and I hasten to aha if the Alhambra is a 
a palace of tbe Axabiah Nights, or oulv a mere , 
j tawdry ruin, bedaubed^ viith faded colour, 

’ a hrutsed moth’s wing. 

X pqss n fefintiun-eqiure ; and, guided by 
Whara i^e citadel must be, begin ib wind 
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anil climb, t observe that aa Seville ia 
duller and more^raoneetic tliaq Cadiz, so 
Granada is more lifelces ilto^ Seville, eihich 
is its bated rival. •There ere no jannly 
in.ajoe ;«tlie wnmeii^lure not fiittme about, 
but aloach along, inethad of ateppTng like 
deei; tbe hotiMe are poorer, Idie streets nar¬ 
rower; the escjuiaite gratM doors of iron 
filagree have Uiiokeued to* jealous and sos- 
pioioub-looking wootl; the court-yards are 
stonier, and less mipnbly Beman; the bal¬ 
conies seem IcsB places of gathesing and of 
go'wip; there are fewer marble pillars and 
bananas; no diligences jingle and jumble 
at tlie doors. I ask the way to the Alhambra 
of a tinker who is soldering A kettle under a 
wall in the open air. He says: “ It is only 
a cosa de ratonoa” (ifrat-hoic). 

A Spaniard, not yet forgetting the old 
quarrel, cannot understand why you want 
to see an old Moorish ruin. The smart now 
casino in the Bull Finza Street ianumething; 
but that old kefinel—-bah ! 

What contempt the man who has been a 
day in a place has for the mau who has jnst 
arrived! Just as 1 left the Fonda I spied an 
Englishman arrive, and inslantlyset on' to 
scale the Tarpeian rock, for fear of being 
obliged to share in hia crude view of the 
Mowiish city of Boabdil. The last j,raveller 
I had met had a genius for'contradiction, 
and a passion for diacovfriug in* every 
place a i eseitiblancc to Conbtan^inople ; so 1 
thought I would be more •cautious this time, 
and be off with my superior wisdom of 
one daj'. 

I expected a few olives, or some dusty- 
leaved vegetables, as I passed a lolling group 
of thirsty soldiers seated at the Horseshoe 
gateway, and entered the Alhamlira pre- 
oincts I rubbed my eyes. Was I alreiiily 
iu Fairyland ? Why, it was an English park 
—a great sloping hill-growth of spindly, 
wispy elms. resd English elms, tall and 
broomy,—run to seed, as it were, from over 
heat, perpetuid irrigation, and want of thin¬ 
ning. Delicious green roofs they formed 
against those arrawy* Ainbeams, but no more 
in keeping with the old Moorish palace than 
Bolton Abbey sfqpds would be 'with tbe 
Pyramids. Ho wOnder they form the spoeiai 
pride of favoured Granada, that sweats 
up the hill to get cool under its shade, and 
listen to the nightingales, who, hko the souls 
of dead Moori^ women, sing all the ndon- 
day lotyg, in tliis ISnglkh bramble-chained 
wood. But, why English ?’ Why, simply 
because ibis wood was the, present* of the 
Iron Duke, who had the estate of Soto do 
Eoma, with its four thousand once pheasant- 
haunted acres gpven him reluctantly by the 
grateful Feniinand the Seventh, and who 
sent out* these swgjdly ebn&now spoiled by 
ill-culture, from England, There is a breezy 
stir amongst tlicm ah I pass. 1 think thev 
know*! am an Eii^isiimanJ and want to ask 
me about their kindred; but I don't knOir 


tbe tree language; and I am in a feverish 
hurry to see the bouse tlui Moors Iniilt and 
cohered for l^e to make a meajl of. 

But still as 1 toll for the great wooden 
cross Cardinal Mendoza set up, and the 
ngl^ fountain beyond, I turn to look down 
delighted through the ]|^nndred yards or 
two of cool shaded walk, at the |p^t 
yellow glare of -the street beyond, seen 
till ough the Horse-sboe entrance-gate. It u 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death and 
Banyan’s Bright City conjoirteii intoeone. I 
go on and on, turning fo the left, by a balf- 
ruined tower, at the foot of which is a fonda, 
where some red-faced men from Gib are 
frothing up recuri-ent glasses*©! Tbaer, and 
discussing Irving’s Legends of Giant Moors, 
pass round a garden-walk at the foot of 
the wa*], and reaoh.tho grand entrance, 
tlie Gate of Judgment, where, like Job 
or Siitnuel, the Sultan, or Cadi, sat and 
judged, grave iu hia green iurbau. Ever 
since thirteen hnudrecT and seventy-eight 
that inserdption ofYnsn^ tire founder, has 
besir theie over the inner doorway: “May 
Allah make this gate a protecting bulwark, 
airl write down ito erection among the iip- 
perishablo actions of the just” Tire sons of 
Islam wrote over the inner brick doorway 
the name (which still remains there) of the 
warlike and jnst Sultan Aboolwalid, Abn. 
Maser, tbe Commander of the Moslems of 
Gi.uin(la ; and, os the inscriptinn in the long- 
barred Cufic letters tell us, the door was closed 
fertile first time in May,the month of the birth 
of the Projihet, when all the almond-trees in 
the Alhambra and gardens must have been 
in a 'tender jiink bloom, when the white 
scented fiower was on the orange, and the 
blood-red blossoms on the pomegranate. 
This was one of the funr entrances to the old 
fortress The others were: the Tower of the 
Keven Stories, tbronglr Which Boabdil the 
Unfortunate went out, and whlob^ as being 
unlucky, was afterwards walled up; the Tower 
of the Catholic Kings ; and the Armoury 
Tower ; all built of tenacious concrete, the 
doorway-jahilffl lieing of white marble, close- 
grained and cryatallin^e) and the omega- 
arches of dbe bygqne race, moulded of sharp 
red brick. I pass through the winding pas¬ 
sages between (in two arches, iutaudod to 
make them stronger for defence, in case of a 
rush of spearmen—who by thest angles would 
be broken into detail and chopped up ia 
detachments—and ulwerve tbe blind beggps, 
who chatter •perpetually of their inflnnity, 
underneath th( tawd|y paintaug of a Virgin, 
covered wilh n sort oi dury-graUafi of wire, 
such as you put over meat in hot weather. 
Over tbat.carions hoise-ehoe aroH hi a quaint 
open hand, cai^ved, which hasatailamaziicand 
Arabian Eight*efifhcb Some say it iyi>ificB 
the hand of God, the lOf power and 

providence; other mental spiders, who re¬ 
joice in spnmin^ out fine tuken ibrciids of 
fancy, supptoe it to be., a type of the five 
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(tommandKientB td Tdatn,—-to fast, j^ve alsi^, 
io flunte tlie lafide]*, make ^IgnOrtM;^ to 
MeecA, and petiWm purifloatioiw. j^t (he, 
keenest id dll etepB in, aud eaye jt ie only 
the old ItiHuaQ t^Lsmau atfabut the £vil 
Eye, auoh aa ide eee in ooi^ on Keapedltau 
lookets ' tlie evil *^e ia speoi^ly Mreaded 
hy the Spaniards even now, their cathedral- 
t^ers tieiDS generally left nnfixiished, ted 
ward off snen malign mfineucpfe. 

Ovar^the inner arch is a seulptured koy, 
whitdi critics, v^iui always agree, decide was 
a badge of honoor, and an emblem of the 
Prophet's power, like St I’efer, to open Hell 
or Heavena gates. Our keen man, lionevet, 
again steppi^ in, pashes by the crossed 
ewords of controversy, and says tbe key was 
an old Cuhe emblem, iutiniatiug Allah’s 

f ower to open the hearts of tiue behoveis. 
t was a mdge on the Alniohadcs’ bauuets, 
and M seen in'imny Moorish e.istles. Thei c 
was an old logend before the Conquest, th.it 
the Christians ^ould never take this nd 
castle till the outer hand gripped the miici 
key a story something like the old pVo- 
pheoy of evil to London when the dragon on 
Bow steeple met with the grasshoppei of 
the Exchange, a meeting, which .sflet the fire 
at 01esham’s building, really touk place, bnt 
without producing any special eailhqiiake, 
or even raising the price ot tin tie soup 
I pass thiough the strong gates, now un- 
waided fiom the Infidel , pass the siHit 
gaard-room, wheie an old woman knits 
under the supposed miraculous pictuic of the 
virgin, painted by Saint Luke, tile up an 
enclosed lanc—%aort of valley between fortiess 
walls—and enter a space, under wbicli ate the 
old Moorish cistei ns, which the donkeys that 
toil up fur the water troin the low town of 
Grauads have special reasons to curse. I 
cast a hasty look at tlie burnt brown giant 
stones that weie heaped up by Charles the 
f^h, to form his nevei-finished palace which 
the eaithipiaki^ (felt again only the othoi 
^y in Seville) fbighteued him out of—and 
I luu up the Torre de Vela, to see the m.igical 
bell tligt peasant * girls use still for tneii 
love incantations, and read the tuscription 
relating, with all the eaifitant freshness of 
recent aonqiftst, how Cgiclmal .Mendoza, 
the night of the suricud^i, waved upon 
this tower, the fisg of Leon and C'as- 
tille, crying, con altaa voces (with a loud 
voice), “ Granada, Granada is ti^en ! ” I see 
the distant Sierra of AIhama„tbe goige of 
, Lojs, the spot whOie Columbus turned back 
tewled by the inebseil^r of ■tard^y re^ut- 
i 9 |u Isabella, the old wman Ubberis, the| 
rmy defile of MoeUn, the chains of Jaeu, 
^'q^e niouutrins where the mules bfought the 
allow for the Snltan’s eher^t front, and die 
where the brave Moorish DMiu^ scoing 
‘ me was lost, sallied, as Irvfjhg tells us, 
^ d)h lu the camp of the Spaniard, 




I pass Idid^ough die obscure door that leads 
^e Court ^oi the Pidi-pond, re^natuig the 


ittaguie it to be the ocean. My pillsra were 
iMtought front ISden, my jgaedeu la the garden 
of panidise. ^ Of hewn jowels are mV walls, 
atta ceilings ara dyed with the lines of 
the Wings of angels. I was paved with 
petrified fiowertf, •and those who see me 
laugh and sing. The columns are blocks of 
pearl Jby nigh^ by day perpetual sunslune 
tni ns the fountain to trickling gold." 

J left bflhind me a burning town , I 
passed through English plantations to a con¬ 
victs’ prison, a deserted palace, an unguni ded 
foi tress. Now I pass through a mde door, 
and up some steps, and am in tlic palace 
uf liarouii, Granada olianges to Lam<iscus. 
The Moorish arches, wiUi theii slender 
pdui-tree shafts, lise round me, the waHs 
aie no longer stone ramparts, but pieiced 
ticllises, that tnru suushme and moonshine 
into p.itteri?s, and seem like so much Venetian 
fil.agiee. Suiely they are needlewoi®k turned 
to stone, or some great Saltan has built them 
with ymnuls out fiom caricets oi Indtau ivory, 
tliuugh the piecing bt> not seen. The myitlcs 
grow giceu and glossy round the gieat 
maihlc Link chest, one bundled and fift> fei t 
long, which flows with mellow water^iu 
which li&inislied fish—some apparently red- 
hot, otlieiH of pliant silvei—steer, flirt, 
skim, .ind bplish. Never stop to think that 
tlie diy, whity-bic^wii, tubiilai-\,ilod, sloping 
I oofs ought to he fiat, and .ire not now 
Mooiish. Do notstop to imagine the pierced 
lUiuble balustrade that once walled m this 
bathing place of the dark-skinned people . 
nor picture glowing Bathsebas, — Rubeub' 
group of floating and laughing Sultanas, 
With female black slaves watching their 
luuoceul Diana gambols from coiner stations 
under tbe shady portico. Air and water aie 
the perpetual treasures of this plaro, .md T 
tosteu them both gratehilly as I strode undci 
the pointed arches, away from the burning 
lashes of the sun that drove me undei oovei*. 
Beyond where tbe fouptein bubbles like a 
singing slave (whose language 1 can only 
decipher ,as perpdtaal iMentation for the 
exiled Moor), I pass dihrough tbe ob¬ 
long Hall of Blessing, which is still as 
radiant with colours as the edge of flidiug 
eveumg cloud, and where the cornices of 
insoriptions king to the praise of some long 
dead Sultan, who Couque^ twenty fortresses, 
whose excellence mu clear through bis 
great deeds, like “the transparent sdk thread 
tliat jolltis a necklace <d pearls.” I leain from 
the rivera of poeiUa that h-et the wall, that 
this unknown dead wauior made the very 
stars quiver in heaven, yet guarded the 
tender branch of the young ng-tree fiom 
imrm. 1 learn that the> stais iraodk when 
he stamped, >et that the boughs of the 
willow bent befoiy^ him in adoianon. 

Ifow I enter—intoxicated with the fragde 
yet imperishable beauty of the palace—the 
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H&ll of t^e Amlsawadoni. €l\«‘ golden salodli, 
•with a dome which btirsts like a flower-bell 
sixty feet high up, Is the Towel* of Ootuacea 
An, ingeuibtia fi-iend of mine, eleuer at 
theorising (which ia a sort of mental tight- 
>•<^6 ^uicinjO, thinks the Moorish dome 
was suggested by the scooped ogt half 
of a melon: a theoi:y winch I cap by 
deriving the Bcall<^d edge of the engrailed 
arches &om Abe jagged edge of the aloe’s 
leafi*^ In sober truth, I do not think much of 
anjp&nciful architectural theories, believing 
that sober, drndging neceasitj snggesteu 
architectural shapes, and that ornament was 
nite a superailded sabsequent luxury. We 
rst get our shirt, and then we put on the 
ruffles. We first roof onrselves in, and then 
go on refining about the shape of the 
windows. 

The most beautiful thing about these 
Moorish domes is—not their grand poise and 
balance, or the spontaneity of their spring— 
but the airiness of them. Thejiaseem meie 
resting clonda nwoliing round you and canopy¬ 
ing you •with colour. Yon have no sense of 
their weight or means of penjpianencv. The 
stalactite ornament, too, as it is called, seems 
fashioned in emnlods rivairy of prisoned, 
gclden-collod honey-comb, in which honey 
still r««ts; honey, dyed by the juices of the 
flouiera from which it has been drawji. 

I go into the Sala of the Two Sisters; so 
cflled Irom two gigantic sister slbbs of 
• Macael marble, whieb pave the centre of the 
floor. 1 cricK my neck with looking up, juul 
let my eye soar upward and fliitier like 
a bird in and out of those flower-enp 
ceDs; which seem the first creative typos of 
some fresh world of fairy blossorainq. A 
severe scientific American from “ JJiwst’n” 
will insist on telhug me that the thing is 
very simple: it is a beauty put together 
by mere receipt. Those coloured ceils, so 
sliapclesB yet so harmonious, are mere 
prisms, united by their coutiraons latoi-al 
surfaces, consisting of seven dinerent forms, 
proceeding from three primary figures;— 
the right-angled triangle, the rectangle, and 
the isosceles triangle* These components 
are capable of nulUons. of combuiations, 
just like the three primitive colonw, or the 
seven notes of the’musical scale. A simpler 
receipt; yet no one can, now-.a-days, cook 
an^thiug like it. And grand, too, to think 
of the old artist, sitting dowji with his 
jialelte of ch-mges on his thumb, lirith 
tlireo primary tri.angles, and three primary 
colours, producing in this one conical, hel- 
meted roof alone, with iiis reeds and plaster, 
an almost eternal sheltering *of beauty;4and 
bOfue five thousand prismatic changes! “ I'he 
carpentry of these roots is tarnation ’cutely 
tlone," says my friend Spry, “and Was derived 
, by the JWoora ^om the Phoenicians a^d 
hgyptians.” (This ft the vetniilion roof mdn- 
. tioiicd by Jeremiah.) “But you should see 
liie loivu'-hall at Bawst’n 1 * , 


The Moors had a aence of the 

necessities of climate. ' were always 
,thinking of the Arab (snit. T^V'.wvinted air 
and liiptKesa These muble'jpili^ the 
tent-spears grown to atone. xhio^netiVDrk 
lace veil that fil^ees every whU with cob-. 
webs of barmoiuous colour, is tent 

tapestry, the Cordovan stamped leatb^ i 
hangings, the Indian shawls that oaOOjcSed j 
^the wandering and victorious horsetpws I 
tent. They'did not want the Titan-dome or 
the Pantheon, or the great metal bell that ' 
hollows over SaintPeter’s; they waniftd mere 
pendant flowers woven tc^tner into roof 
abd giissamer-plerced papels, that hardly 
arrest the air. Everything mniil float and 
sway; they woulif not bar out the onirp of the 
dripping silver water* in the garden-cohrt 
without. 

The pillars, they thimied and shaved till 
they wore no longer round blocks of ro<dc; 
but mere banded flower-stalks, or young 
palm-trees, slender as stiear^hafts. The 
spandrils arc not corbelled beams, faasd 
with figuro-hend monsters,* but perforated 
pieps, as to some princess’s cabinet. Tln^ 
iiave no banison pillars that bear up the 
Atlas-load, and that, if falling, would bring • 
down ro(>f-trcc and bower, in out common 
destniction. There is nothing to hold 
up, only ivory-patiomed walls, and a hon^- 
combed dome that floats in the hot air. j' 
As for the ornamentation—away with your j| 
Arabic Euclids and triangles t It was 
thus devised. The great anmitect, Ibu Aser, 
had roofed out the burning blue sky'ana 
thp lightning heat with a plain bell-dome, 
after the manner of the Bonians; but his 
soul was not satisfied, and* he sat cross- 
legged on his jirayer-carpet between the 
palm-pillars, looking up, ,and praying to 
Allah for more light of divine wisdom. At 
that moment came dancing in, with shell¬ 
shaped castanets, calabash' guitars, Moorish 
cymbals, and the nose-flntes of Barbary, a 
baud of Christian and negro slaves, waiting 
for their fair uustress, Nourfliahal, the light 
of the world. Wanton in their joy, they 
flung aboul tboir arma^'which, mingling 
together black* and whij^e, looked like night, 
just whew* it is qhangmg into day. They 
began to pelt each other with handfuls 
of snow, trnicli.Jay thcre^ in huge matted 
baskets, brought that morning m mules from 
the bosom-clefts of the Sierra Nevada ; and 
tlie snow oil the black f ices fell as swan’s- 
down, but on tiie fairer faces it was os ice- 
dew on the dirly roses. Then, tired 6{ ttds 
amusement,^ th^ begqn to toss hqbdkrsds of 
suow-bali# aloft up at the domed tOof, Seeing 
which of them could make most Snow adhere 
to the hoUqw globe; and ‘when btm obtain^ 
the victory, she laughed with k laugh that 
was as a peal of s'dvef belhl. Then came the 
load clappibft oi a black ^ehnuch’s hands, the 
signal that Hourmahal needed their services 
with pexf^es and syrups in the bath-room, 
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ttwl 'Q >«‘7 all 6od like a, h$rd of fawns when a 
'iMfbreaks front the oleander bushes, 'ntcn 
'the arclateot, looking up suiUmj^j Ot the 
olotted snow, hanging in bosses and tufts, 
cclis and pebdants, fell on bis knees, and 
tlianked Allah for so naotously onaweriug 
his p!»yer. This roof {you will find the 
story ill the Arabian Ni^ts, or’soibewbere 
elm) was fashioned from the melting roof of 
a snow-drift—it suggests delieious coolness— 
and the soft fretted hollows of half-thawed 
snow, up the roof by playful hands, 
and anodelled ere It fell. 

But what shall We any about the colour as 
it exists! Is it enieialdine,like haiuming- 
bii'ds’ win^ ^r plaited flowers 1 No, we 
must teU the sober truth. To call a lose a 
tulip is no pleasure to our mind. Tlie 
colour is dim aud faded ; buried uuder white 
flaky icicles of accursed’whitewash, or blurred 
aud besmircbed as a dead buUeifly’s plumes. 
Bere aud thero are revived bright scraps of 
azure, gold, andTerniilion ; butgiuerally, it is 
dull oi outline, aqd^ini as a washed-out sign¬ 
post. It is not a bit like the hard, opaque, 
staring red and blue colour you see in Mr. 
Owen Jones’s, at the Crystal Palace—and it 
never was like that, I am thinking. Blue pre¬ 
dominates ; red and yellow are subordinated 
in geometiic traceiies of ■'Starred aud tiys- 
talbne harmonies. The walls are like ]mgcs 
of illuminated missals, framed by coruices 
of poem and prayer. Where the Spaniards j 
coarsely imitate the Moorish work, the 
debased greens and purples obtrude, aud 
Aow how inferior in decorative ait civi-j 
Hsation is to instinct. The dados, or low 
wainscotings, are of square glazed tiles, 
which form a glittering breast-high coat 
of mail up to the lower third of the palace 
walls. Here the colours are the same as 
those of the old Majolica china: the Raphael 
ware, which originated in the East, aud may 
be seen now in any Loudon cuidustty shop 
window. The dyes are the same—orange-^ 
purple, dull sap-green ami a reddish- 
brown. Somitimes these Azuljo tile% with 
their low-toned eqamel colours, 'Ore formed 
into piMars, or pava the floors in squares 
of fleurs-de-lis, or'‘heraldic emblems, the 
willow-pattern blue prdUominatlng. The 
low, deep, shadow tone of these tile wain¬ 
scots seems to me quite to ditpiove Mr. Owen 
Jones’s staring Termilions aud opaque blues. 
In a country where the sun is solid fire, the 
Arals wanted shade j and, in these dados, 
colour is seen in the shade, such as you find in 
theii.BMkey carpets, deep, soft, and subdued.' 
uid not want the* red atid b^ie stiipes 
see ou child’s |>eppcrmint. Mr. Jones will 
P...VO It, too, that all toe hundred aud twenty-1 
bight pillaia of white marble, eleveh feet high,' 
that m sisttry groups, as of ^ewn ice,support 
itbe JiaviliouB and porticos of libe Court of 
laons, wei e or igiually of a flaming gill. Only 
imagine tbs Moors cowering under wiudow- 
rotifii sikI domes, which were perpetual 


caves of scented shadow, looking out on a 
fountained garden, barred in with burning 
pilhus of bumished brass! llieae would 
imve SoOrched their eyes out There iB,*ia 
fact no trace of gold bu the pillars,—no 
shii^g streak w dull spot, or eingleHlot of 
ditter. 'And, tp prove our case still more, 
we omamentfl of their btrange basket-work 
blocked out capitals, are of white omaments 


the salvia flower: the while leafv trade^, 
the white sm'fioe of the otiginal marmc. 
Sometimes <it is red with blue leaves, or 
blue on white with gilt lunds and pirpe- 
tual pious ejaculations of “Blessing 1 Theto 
is no conqueror but God 1 ’’ Mr. Jones may 
say that white too is blinding; but, marble 
exposed to the air soon grows of a soft mellow 
cream colour. These phylactery senteuots 
everywhere on the walls aie traces of a custom 
that the Chinese still retain. When one or 
two liucs perpetually siai'e at you from a 
wall, the efleot would become vrearisomo, or 
else the seutencea would soon altogether 
ceaso to catch the eye or rouse the mind. 
Just as old Mi&taigne, talking of habit, says, 
in his qu<iiut Gascon way, that aftor a day 
or two he ceases to smell his porlumcd 
pounced Icathor doublet, therefore, what 
use was it 1 A dreadful argument upon 
the waiAromcness of repetitious. But ttre-ae 
geomeUic Giific letters crying aloud fiom 
the walls of God’s greatuess, goudnubS, and 
power ; of the builder's maguifiteucc ; of the 
Sult.in’s splendour, oi'c so countless, harruo- 
Dions, and intci weaving—producing such 
croos-liglitb of poetry and praise, and sink, 
when the mind is torpid or mdifierenl to 
them, natiually and gracefully into mere sur¬ 
face oinanient^that they are never out of 
place; but always an uusatiatlng charm. 
Ihe long broken-shaped African letters wed 
to tho Arabic scroued writings which is a 
later aud more current hand; the one, like 
the Homan, originated in stone insenptious 
before men wrote much anywhere but on 
great men’s tombs; the other, in parchment 
scrolls of physicians q^d Aristotle commen¬ 
tators. They both, tliougfa dumb to have 
a stiang^ enchantSed look to the Feriughee 
stranger. . 

Thera has been a great deal of dull dispu¬ 
tation about ttie Alluuubra,now ended, though 
it never should have begun. For instance, 
ou each sidd of the ante-room of the Hall of 

J he Ambassadors are two high cupboard- 
ooking recess'ep, or niches, like the piscinas 
of .our country churches. Blundering wise 
ineii|Wbuld have it, that this was wheie the 
utt^dants pul their slippers befoie euteriug 
to an audience, till an Arabic scholar coolly 
pointed to on angul.'ir inscription round the 
apertuie, which said, “If anyone approach 
me complaimug of tliinst, he wiH receive 
e<x)l and liiupid water, sweet and without 
mixture.” Any ,!SpauiHrd ought to have 
known that here was where the Alearaza, or 
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porous earthen bottle common to all, -was ] 
plaoed; juat as it is how placed in Andalucian 
geutlemeirs halls, Or' oh the Iwnch at ]mi8. 

In ^ptiu, water is a neoessity of life. In 
England, we wash With it and do not drink 
it: in Spain, they drink it, but do not wash 
with it. • 

Facing these apeitares, Boabdil’s throne 
was plimetl Those livingtinscriptions still 
speak of it, Hke old babbling servants in 
some deserted country-house, |iow used “ » 
show place. Hear them how they cry per¬ 
petually, “This dome is our fatUlr, and we, 
the recesses, his dasghters. "Wo are members 
of the same body, but the ttirone is the heart 

from whence our soul derives enorg}' and life. , , 

Yusut; my master, has decorated mo (the Queen’s dressing-room.” Chilly Flem^ 
throne) with lohes of glory, and I am as the Charles blocked up the Moorish colonuad^ 


throne) 

sun; these recesses being as signs of the 
zodiac, in th» heaven of this dome.” 

Now we go down beneath iliis throne- 
hall, to a network of dungeon-like passages, 
by v^hioh sultana otten escaped in froasoiiabie 
revolts, when tbo angry scimitars wcic glit¬ 
tering in the fountain-conrts,^or when the 
Abeueerrages were tossing their threatening 
spears in the buzzing city below. 

We go into .i prison-sort of Germanised room 
with whisponiig holes at each end; which 
rhilm the Second, the sullen bigot, built to 
amuse tlie wretched child (Don Carios) he 
aftei words murdered. We go into a sort 
•of vaulted wine-cellar, wheie some rude 
Btatn.nry, too lHul to he pitied, has been im- 
ninied by tlio prudish monks; who have 
always a keen eye for indecency, and fin<l it 
out as soon as any oue. 'We enter the state- 
pi ison where so many heart-groans have been 
he.ived, and look out of the window, from 
.wlu’iice Ayesha let down Boabdil; who aftei'- 
wards proved not worth saving. 

It puzzles me always in a min to realise 
the actual life of the old inmates. Where 
did they keep their cold meat I sounds toll¬ 
ing in iny ears. Where did they put theii- 
coals ? Did they bruise their own oats 1 or 
did they double up their perambulators 1 
are not questions mose often and perti¬ 
naciously suggested to me.^ There scorn no 
nooks nor comers; no lumber-roqpis; no 


you pass under the engrailed arohas—like so 
many lace collars copied large in gilded stucco 
—^you'see curiously bolted Or^atti >^ooiv; 
imd a high lattioeu oorridor, wluKlbfr Ikdics 
of the Harem could look down at'anjBaaces 
or poblio dinners, seeing buk itsseen. 
When you go,up^ you fancy a sort of kmlwpM'- 
fum^'as' &om Damasens silk, still lingers 
about the place: you look round, and see it 
A only Benaaken, the famous gmde, 
his cigarette. Again, if you turn to the right 
fi-om the Hall of Ambassadors and pass down 
a heavy Charles the Fifth gaUery, you ceme 
to what Ford colls “a Bithsobah mitador,” 
which is what the grumbling Spwlards, wm 
bate Moorish antiquities, deyjgtiitte “ the 


which was draughty in winter,'Md daubed 
this boudoir wall witlji sprawling Italian 
frescoes of the battle of Lepautc^ which his 
brave bastard won. Thousands of smi^ and 
•loneses have scratched their names since on 
these gieen frescoes, and qpik obtain, douht- 
less. the degrading immortality tBey courted. 
C'ertaiuly there is in the comer a marble slab 
drilled with holes like a sink; through which, 
foolish guides say, perfumes were smoked up 
while the radiant Sultana pat on her rose 
silks and pearls abote. 

We also get a glimpse of life at we grope 
about passages with broken walls, that sliow 
the dark hollows of subtcmuiean aqueducts. 
W e come to the Moorish bath-rooms, stupidly 
called the dungeons of Ayesha. There is, as 
at Cairo, an entrance utidrctsing saloon, and 
ail 'inner vapour .and shiunpooing bath, the 
separate seats of the HuiUu. and Sultmui 
being duly pointed out with the peculiar 
lying oxfictitiido of guides. The vapourhath 
'has a blue-dome roof, punched into star¬ 
shaped holes; Just as you would pierce a 

S kin's rind. Shirking the poiideruus- 
ed bine, red, and gilt covered ceiUnffl 
of Charles the Filth’s apartments which lock 
on the orange gardens of the Xiindarajah, 
1 come to the old mosque, afterwards a ohapeL 
purged and • consecrated by Ferdinand and 
IsabeUo, the conquerors ef Grenada. The 
door was o^co plated wifli bronze, and, like 


billinid-iooms, no Entries, no wine-CBllar8.UUtlierc8t of the plllace, stripped ami spoiled 


True, there are their bath-rooms and alcoves; 
their little bins or windowless sleeping- 
rooms, as in Pompeian houses; their dooiless 
porticoes and recesses, which gold tissue 
tapestries, and Mamelukes with drawn sabres, 
may luave made private. But where are their 
kitchens 1 wiieio are their store-rooms 7 Iljs 
true that, opposite the Hall ol^ the A^ncer- 
lages where they show you a damp-red stain 
which 18 devoutly believed to be th?ir blood, 
there is the Hall of the Two Sisters, where 
the Moorisii kings resided. Out of this there 
’are square cells, for Bleeping on oushions, just 
as if sleep was not a regular meal, but only a 
'sort of lunch, to be taken in^asty suatoliesin 
lulls ofTouainess, as Napoleon took it. And^if 


by succeeding genesationa of guardian thieves 
who allowed no Sne else but themsslves to 
steal. You still sec above tiie door the 
quMte laced niche where the Koran used to 
M placed by tlie greeu-turbaned mooUaha. 
The inscriptions which were dumb to tiio 
conquerors, still protest for the old ahd 
cry aloud.froid bargo board and melbhed 
rafter, “ Be not oue of the negligent.” **Thiire 
is no conqueror but God.” “God ,u our 
refuge in every time of trouble.” ' 

1 loolk thi-ough ^he moaqae-jl^ted window 
into tise luxuriant garddn ruuvnM'wUh afrulic 
luxury and inioxi^iou of grourth. I drag 
through a stray huimh of transparent gold 
grapes that sway at the bars around which 
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ooDtinnallj in the liabit, Topper and I, of 
starting alter church-time on Sunday, making 
Bhort journeya in the neighbonrhood m 
London, and coming back to dine together, at 
acme convenient place of pubUn indigestion. 

Topper ia a family man, and ia always want¬ 
ing m^o dine on the domestio hearth, while 
I am of Buch A tavernons disposition, that I 


its iiendrils cling and twine like n creature 
loving its priHon. As 1 pick tiie fruit 
the yellow and black-kandoiT wusps foUow 
eadi grape to the very door of my teoth. 1 
hear the swallows speaking to me inarticn- 
latcly from the bnmt-np tiles. 

Lost of all, at least iu this day’s visit, 

Bensaken and my vivacious American friend, 
whosUllpersiststhafituniothuigtowhatweiam for enoouramng the British restaurant 
have in Bawst’n,” di-ag me to the Hall o4, whenever it Can oe done. Have we ever had 
Justice, with its three eonrt-rouma or apses, a wh<dly successful excursion, or a good 
now btazoned with (he royal Spanish badges < dinner, under *these rircumstanoes 1 'What 
of Hte foke anebtho bundle of an ons. These recollections 1 have of unpropitious weather, 
till ee saloons are at the east end of the Court and long afternoone passed under porches 
of the Abencemges which laces the Jiion'standing up. Bain I 1)9 hy, 1 suppose 1 
Court, and* indeed forms qne side of it, with i should be met with statisticB to iwove that it 
its foipst of*marbIe pillars and pavement' couldn’t be, if 1 was to put down here the 
channels for running water. Here, on the [number of rainy Sundays which I remember 
ceiling, are the curious o^d freBcoes, painted | in one single year. How, I don’t like rain, 
on vellum in a rude sort of Byzantine I No more does Topper; wbo, whei)|ever we are 
manner by some CSnristian renegades, it is! caught in it, takes the opportunity of inveigh 


snplioscd ; for the Moors think it impious to 
diaw the human iignre. 

Then, to learn our ground pkan, we go all 
round the AlhafuBi'a hill, which guide books 
compare in shape to a grand-pinno, the apex 
of the triangle jiointiiig towards (Irauada; 
observe the squnie where the gi eat mosque 
once stood, that the plundering French blew 
up, and the aqueduct (that they all but 
destroyed, 


ing against those deteetaUe a^ioulturists, 
who, he sa 5 B, are always clamouring for wet 
weather, that they may grow* a lot ot turnips, 
mangold wurzel, and tilings one takes no 
interest in. 9, Mights of llorosey 1 O, flats 
of Hackney! 0, hula of Hampstead and of 
Highgate, how often have - your alliterative 
but watery regions been witnesses to the dis- 
oomflture of us two wayfarers 1 How often 
beneatlv your penthouse lids have wo spent 


Then, as the blue of dusk gets deeper, and our afternoons of sadness, listening to the 
the OTide looks uneasily at his keys, I de-' patter* of the rwn above our heads, and ^ 
scend thiongh the long avenue walk of the observing the funerals, for wIuqIi the bell was* 
Alhambra, listening to the clatter ot castanets [ clanging from the neighliounng church ! 


iriim the fonda dancing-booths, and descend 
to my hotel, through winding, nairow defiles 
of streets paved with black and white pebbles 
arranged in sdrolls and flowery lirauches. 

CfELEBS IN SKAROH OF A DINNER, 

My name is Ccslebs; I am a descendant of 
Mrs. Hannah More; 1 am of a melancholy 
tom ot miud; I am rather an exemplary 


Having a thorough knowledge of all the 
countiy, north, south, and west of Ijoiidon, 
and being atiU tormented with that ever- 
reviving thirst for something new—to which 
allusion has already been made, and which 
has been nccounteil fur by the ill-regulated' 
nature of our minds—it enteied into the 
hc.ads of both of ns simuitaneously one 
c^tnrday night, that we would, though it did 
not sound promising at aU, extend onr re¬ 
character ; my digestion ia not strong ; and searches due east on the next day, or pi'rish 


I resemble Doctor Johnson in being partial 
to dinner: “ Sir, 1 like to dine.” 

Wht^ IS it, tliiyi can induce Copper and 
myself, after the nvmerons failures we have 
experienced in trying to make a ’satisfactory 
excuisiononaSnuday afternoon iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London,—whih is itthalcan induce 
us to go on sglth these ex]>eiiment8l It may 
he, that being bound to pass the whole of the 
week in the metrop(3i% onr desire to get a 
little change on onr one guileless day of respite, 
is natural and excusable, it maybe that a 
vMIk through the HegenI’s Perk and up Brlro- 
4nse Hill, though tt source of iniizfite gratifi- 
•oation to all persons of well-regulated minds, 
is apt to pall a little on the senses after too 
frequent lepetuiou. It may be that we hare 
not well-regulated minds, but, on the ewn- 

tnury, very dl-tegulateU ones. Ahany rate,—i _ _ 

for there Is no end ot conjectures—there the so soon aliant to bid a long farewell to 
fiset hod it’s no use disgmsiug it—we aie Eiiglaiul, caluily Awaiting in those devp but 


in the attempt. 

‘'Stop,” arid Topper, suddenly, "I've got 
a new idea.” * 

" You don’t mean to aay that f ” I answered, 
eagerly. • , 

‘ “I have,” said TopW, with emotion. 
“Are you fond ci ahips!^ 

“Ships!” I exclaimed, kindling at the 
mere sound of the woid. “If there is one 
thing in the world that interests me more 
deeply than antdber, it ia a slap.” (Which 
bad sever stru'ek me, before, itt all roy life.) 

•“Tken I’ll Jell you what we’ll do,” said 
Topper, “we will go down to-morrow by 
the Biackwall Bailway to the East India 
Docks, and spend the afternoon among the 
veseeis which |ire lying there. There shall 
we see,” oontinned Topper, much excited, 
“ there shall we behold the stately Indiaman, 
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placid wat»ra,tlie moment is to consign 
ner for so many looK weeks to the mighty ; 
waves of the Atlantm—and there——” 

“Bay po more,” I crieiir*^8ay no iiotaj 
(he idea is magaihoect, and w«ll'‘can*y it out 
to-moiT8w,”’ 

The manner of our canjine it outBs this. 
At half-past one Tof^er is to <»U for me; 
and, after a light luncheon, we are to make 
our start., NoW, Topper has his anxieties. 
Who hasnt ? Topper says that I cUh have 
none, heing a single man. Ahd this, hy the 
bye, used to be a subject of dispute witli 
ua. .'For it is a curious thing, and one 
worthy of iiote,<t{uit there is a tendency in 
humanity to lay claim to a monopoly of cares 
and anxieties,' and that nothing is more 
common than for people to say, because one 
liappens to bo single, “ Ab, my dear fellow, 
you don’t know what trouble means. Look 
at me 1 ” And 1 am so used to this now, that 
1 have abandoned the field, and given np 
even venturing to hint that I ever have, or 
have had, any annoyance, anxieties, or cares 
of any sort or kind whatsoever. Well, 

' Topper’s canse of anxiety at this moment is 
this. Ho has a sou at a certain great city 
school, who, having more taste for green trees 
and fresh air, than for the attractions of a 
crowded thoroughfare, interesting though 
that<«thoroughiare is, and though the smell 
fi'om the neighbouring meat-market isjoiie of 
^the most rcfreshiug things, especially in hot 
'weather, that» 1 am acquainted with; this 
young gentleman, I say, sets off one day 
without leave for a country walk, and being 
captured and brought back again to sohooi, 
is necessarily and rightly there in a state of 
temporary disgrace and generally under a 
cloud. Bo Topfier is mixions about him, and 
*we detorraiiie, as we are gmng through the 
Cit}', to call at the sohooi and see how the 
boy is getting on. 

As we passed the playground of the school 
on our way. to, its en&noe, we' saw tins 
young gentleman squeexing as much %f 
his countenance as carcumstances permitted 
through the bars whi(^ agreeably surround 
that place, of recreation. And, indeed, this 
flattening of the bones of* the fime a^nst 
I* tliese banders of irpn appeared, as ®.r as we 
could see at a hasty glance, to be the only 
means of amusement that was to be had. 

'Well, it was an embarrassing thing when 
Topper, who is ever appearing im some new 
phase of this kind, turned round to me jmt 
as we were entering the school, and said :* 
“ You know, yon’ll do the talking, Charley. 
It will come better from you.”, • 

“ Come better from me.” What au extra- 
ordiimry idea. But there was no time to 
expostulate, as the b^ was before us in 
another moment, and Topper, with a conn- 
• tenance in .whiob ^ attempt at severity 
struggled with a strong tendency to take the 
•lad up and hug him, remained perfectly 
silent; and, lookiug loftily ofer (Ae top<of my 


head, left aU the conveieati^, as be had 
threatened to do, to me. 

Under auoh trying ciroumstmlCee, that 
Topper'is obliged at last, in or^ ip' hrei^ 
the silence, to compromise matters iirA teiy 
remarkable manfier, by talkhag io (^(^ dittle 
urchin through me. Standing then irather 
nearer to the lad than I did, Top]^r,^ stiff 
looking in an exalted manner oi^ '"'ay 
tkead, asks me, if (he boy is pehithnt;; 
whether be is aware how miseraUs he 
has rendered his parents; whether .hO/ik 
going to be good now and iver afterward^ 
and a variety of other questions ‘ eqnaffjr 
difficult to answer. The little felloe^ appa¬ 
rently much puzzbd by this oouks of treab- ' 
menk begins to cry; aim, as he^makes a free 
use of his kuuckles as a means of staunching 
his tears, Topper, still to all appearsmce 
addressing the architecture at the back of 
my head, asks me (with strong symptoms 
of wanting a handkerchief soon himself), 
whether the boy hasn’t got one Of those 
useful appendages of civilimtion about Mtnf 
It is the last question iif which 1 am ilt-^. 
volVed; for, upon the answer reaching lis 
through intervals of sob, that the article in 

t ue»tion is-iu his ward. Topper fairly breaks 
own; and, the next moment, 1 find him, all 
his dignity gone, wiping the boy’s eyes 
his own baudiiiia. • 

It was in walking from this school to 
the Blackwall Bailway, that we naturally 
enough began to talk of the extraordmary 
perversity of ideas that could induce any one 
for a single moment to defend such a piece 
of rampant insanity as the koeptug shut up in 
the heart of a yast City a number of children 
such ns we had just seen, penned into that 
gloomy endosure, and lookiug as pale and 
fislless as might be expected of boys so 
situated. It is baci enough, one is apt to 
think, looking at the white faces that sup* 
round one in this town of Loudon, that men 
and women are obliged by the nature of 
their occupatious to live in this foul air, and 
surrounded by sights, sounds, and smells, 
little condupive to health or happiness; hut 
that children should be If'ought up iu sudi 
places, wlie);e so many of4he means of educa¬ 
tion, using* the word iu its large sense (in¬ 
cluding the bringing up of the body as well 
as that of*the miud), are, and always lUhat. 
be, wanting, is an absurd enormity the cham¬ 
pions of which might bq wholeapmely birched, 
to the great profit and comfort of the eom- 
munity. , + 

Through the City; through Stepney, IdtaeN 
house, Poplar; past stagnant docks, but l^h 
above theifi, and almost among the mfiks of 
ships that float there; ovw the roofs; be¬ 
tween stacks of Chimneys; .among garret 
windows, the rude and iron i^d we travel 
by, forces its Jjladk, relentietw 'way- ‘ la tliere, 
then, no end to the town this way 1 Tb««e 
frail and squalid rdlVB of housee-^hese v^t> 
andbarrCAfactdiiea—istb<^ line to str^h 
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a Tesael in the deck wlick Vras under ordeA 
to leave the next morning j and, as ehe was 
to convey troopa, and as ei penalty of twenty 
pouv4a would be inonrred for every dtyr ehe 
'was Irahind her time,.the men had to be at 
Work on board her night and day, and even 
on Suntfay. We went all ovcur her, ai|d were 
ehiedy impressed by that whicli^ 1 think, 
always atiikes one in looking on at great 
undertakings wliioh bare tb be oompletw by 
a given time, and which are fearfully back¬ 
ward—'I mean that so littie«appears*to be 
doing, when so much has to be done ; and 
that that little seems to be utterly immate¬ 
rial ; while all sorts of things of the utmost 
poKsible iniiwrtauce are left^ apparently, un¬ 
attended to. 

“ Extremely interesting,” we said to one 
another, as we left the ship ," and really a 
most suceessfnl and pleasant afternoon ” 

The wonls were hardly out of our luoutlis 
when we obsei ved wimt was—though we did 
not know it at tiie time—the firs^ indication 
of the decline of our prosperity. This was 
a dense volume of smoke whieh seemed 
to come from a considerable* distance, ami 
which, a]>peuriiig as it did on Sunday after¬ 
noon, could only be attrilmted to a fire laging 
somewhere between where we were and the 
town. We took it as easily as persona eom- 
nionly do the misfortunes of other people, 
and proceeded to the railway stationf intend¬ 
ing, as it was now getting on towaftls six 
'o’clock, to st^p at once into the train which 
nas to convey us to Ijondon, and, as wo had 
now a very fine appetite, to dinner. ‘ 

Well, it was a nastv thing to find, after 
waiting half-an-hour among a crowd of people 
—evety member of which was engaged in 
eating—tliat, though the trains were au- 
nounced to run every quai ter of an Lour, the 
doors which led to them were kept lucked, 
and the little hole from which the tickets 
were issued hermetically closed. It was a 
nasty thing, after waiting another quarter of 
an hour, to find out the smoke we had ob¬ 
served was caused by a fire upon our line of 
railway, and that nobody knew when there 
would be another train. It was a nasty 
thing to have to go and .stand for another 
half hour upon a pier liy the side of the river, 
with the ownings getting so cold as they ar«t 
in October, and wc so hungry, and that river 
at Biaekwall a dully place in the evening, in 
the dog-days. It was a nasty thing that 
when the boat did come it proved to l>e com¬ 
pletely crammed from end to end with Irisli 
hop-pickers goyig up to IiODdon to commit 
assaults, aud to run up and. down Jp hob¬ 
nailed boots upon the l»o<lie#of their wives, 
wlio, thcreapoii, would become infinitely 
more attached to tliem than before receiving 
such attentions, and would decline to appear 
against them at .police-courts* t>r otherwise 
subject tfiem to aniToyauoe. It was a nasty 
thing that in consequence of tliia iieavy 
and Ipquacious cargo having monopolised 
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the first steamer that arrived, we had to 
wait for the next; a veasel which, after 
lingering as long as it could at Biaekwall, 
proceeded to Huger as long as it could at 
Greenwich, and everywhere else where it 
could get a chance. It was a nasty thing, 
with the fiend hop-dance crying in Toma 
stomach for. two white herrings,’”to be out 
in the dark and in the cold upon the com¬ 
fortless Thames, with the tide against us. 

* It was in consequence of Topper's tiB- 
hallowed longings for prohibited luxuries 
that I consented to dine at ap. establishment 
where you pay a certain sum and are pro¬ 
vided with a dinner which includes soup, fish, 
vegetables, an eiitriSe, a joint, a dish of sweets, 
and cheese. If if was all goo^ a ^eat deal 
too cheap, and if it was all bad—and, O, it 
was so bad!—a great deal too dear. After the 
first spoonful of soup (an oily compound called 
mocktui-tle, with lumps' of fat pork flouting iu 
it, and flavoured with glue), 1 lelt that all hope 
roust now be abandoned, and 'looked acrom 
tlie table at Topfier; who evaded my glance, 
and remarked what a pretly^iaper Ineio was 
iijign the walls. The soup remuved, we next 
flung ourselves upon (he fish. It was John 
Dorey, an auiimtl 1 Lad hitherto considered 
fabulous. This made it interesting; and, as 
it had no greater defect than being wholly 
devoid of flavour, ifiid appealing to have been 
in the liot water ever suice it came out of 
the cold—which might have been about a 
foitniglil, or thereabouts—wo might, per¬ 
haps, have got on pretty well with it but for 
the ciicumstance that there was so little of it 
to get on with, well or ill; Tojiper having 
lioen favoured with the extreme tip of the 
tuil, whilst my portion consisted of the liack 
fin and half a gill. Our plates were, on 
our laying down our forks, promptly whisked 
away. And then came tliat fatal outr6e 
question. It ap])eami, on consulting the 
carte, that wo bad a choice of two of these 
side-dishes. The first was a Bis de vean d 
la finaiicidre (but why bother ouisclves with 
French ?)—we liad, then, to olioose between 
A smile of calf to the female capitalist, and 
Chicken to the truffles. • It ended in our 
Biiiiliug upon the smile of calf, and ordering 
the sweetbread to appeal* liefore us. 

It was not till *J had wrestled for some 
time with* this niiticle of food that 1 threw 
aside the mark of contentment which 1 had 
hitherto worn, and, leaning badk in my seat 
and laying down my kuite and fork, stetuly 
addressed my friend 

"Augustus*Topper,” 1 said,’*'what ia (ihis 


“ Does it not, Augustus,” 1 went on to say, 
“does ituot resemble ludia-ruldaer I”—^Topper 
nodded slowly in acqulescenee—^"and does it 
not resemblewash-leallier that has been stce;>cd 
in warm brine ( Is it not a oomt>ouud of 
withered akin and cartilage, Augustui^ and 
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cellular tissue, and twine}' Does it not rivet I shotild imadne) to tiiat wbich vonld be 
the knife, Ang'ustus, and do you hear a {irodttoed by ttie slow boring of a red-hot 
vhistliug sound when the fork is dug into gimlet making its way through t^^est from 
it 7 ” ironf to back—-it was at jthia tihne^ I say/tbat 

“X hear and see,” replied Augustus niy ga»%, wandering frrfm place to plai^ did 
Topper, “ all these things which you have iliially light upon the form of my friend, 
mentioned.” Mr. Tdjmer. It was aiTested by the ghastly 

The time hat been when a wtlUer on being pallor of tbat^entlenian’e countenance. 


asked by me wbat was the joint which, 
at that moment, be most strongly recom« 
mended, has answered, that ^here Wiis a saddle 
or haunch of mutton then in cut, of a quality 


lilor or that gentleman B countenance. 

“ Topper,” I said, “you don’t look well.” 

“I don’t feel well,” replied Topper. 

Here there was a pause. 

“I‘think you wili admit,” continued Mr. 


which Wuld rejoice the hearts of aidemen. Topper, who had been writhing nueasily for 
The time has Wn, when I have expected some moments, “ if you wijl take a glauce at 
to see, upon the table before me, a plite yonder mirror, that you don’t look quite the 
containing»two long slices cut as with a thing—-youi-self.” 

Vazor from eiCher side of the spine of an aged “ I am aware, Tot>i>er,” I answered. “ that 


am aware, Topper,” I answered, “ that 


and tender southdow’u. But this was in my my countenance is something ghastly.” 
youth. It is nut so now; and, consequently, Here theio was another ]iau8e, and when 1 
I was not surprised, but only deeply sorrow-, resumed the conversation it was ui a low 
ful, when in the present case some fibrous | tone, inaudible to the gentlemanly cre<aturc, 
substance, which exhausted the subject of. and the other waiters. 

touebueas and tastelessness for ever, came' “ Topper,” I wbisjiered," to what parti''ular 
before ns. It was tho last faint hope of part of this squalid and Jis^trous meal, do 
nourishment w^tHdrawn. A little bit of yon attribute our seusatious 7 ” 
pastry, black with repeated bakings, and two “lam hannft'^”hereplied, “bythe remeni- 
sraall damsons each, linished .the repast. It brtmee of the oily soup, and the little swini- 
was a carious circumstaiice, by the bye, and ming morsels of fat lioded pork." 
one lull of a sinister and deadly significance, | 1 answered that T, for ray part, had ever 

that the waiters seemed iibuo wise obtoniHhed ' present to mind, as to my palate, the leathery 
at having to take away the plates of their sweetbread and the blackened psistry. * 
customers with almost as much upon them Again, a petiod of long and gloomy silence, 
as when they were brought. Cue hiid only At length 1 broke it once again. . 

to lean back iu one's chair and lay down one’s “ Topper,” I said, as we rose- to go, “ what 
fork,—^the hint was immediately uudcistucd, is to be done 7 ” 


and acted upon. | “ I should say,” replied Topjier ,—“ Isliould 

One of the most irritating things con- say. Soda.” 

Dccled with this establishment was the air And Uiis was pleasure. 

of pietension about it The waiters brought . ..- . . : .. . .. 

you tliG dishes as if they really believed 

they were eatable; and one tall gentle- THREE CHRISTMAS READINGS, 


manly creature, whose whole business was to ^ 

w^k softly about, the room and look on at CHABLES DICKENS, 

otbev people a iliunerai bore about him au ^ ^ 

Af Mif'b iiPSiAA ftjid tilentv nntl had WUltakdplttcoat ST. MABTIN'd HAtL, liONG ACRE 
aj^ect or suca peace nua piemy, ana naa CHaiaruAS Ev», FridAy, Peoember a4th; on the 

altogether eucu a butler«llke auu opulent evomn^ of UosuifO'DAY, Monday, tlwomber srth ; and 
appearance, that one began at times to doubt the evmmigr of Nioirr. Tbur^day, Jam^uuy 

_ 4 ,. ^>fch. I'lacb evening, Ths OuAisruAi* Caaou and Tha 

tile evidence of ones sensesy and^to question j^ckwick. a 


oueseflr severely w^iethcr any establishment --— ---- 

with that waiter iu.it could havp provided XHE. EIGHTEENTH YOLUME 

even .a doubtful dinner. < There Was every „ , 

external grace and ornament that could be HOUSEHOLD WORDS 

engrafted upon catine, but' i»t a ^ing to eat ^ ^ 

There were etiboiatcly folded napkins, resem-, ' ready 

bliug cocked hats of naval officers. There — - --- 

were creeu and brilliant finger-ghiBses to wash iSfumber «8 of HppQBBOtp WORDS -wlU ba A 
tho ouUide of. that mouth wbqse inside had * NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 

beenjKf little studied, while gratuitous tootli- —-- a--- - 

picks were pressed upoa your acceptance till Now Bc4dy, prioo Sd., ofaiapod,THB cajRiBTMAS 
tn Virtaf.lA wrlf.ti inAm. NOMBfilt of Houeeuola Words, entitlod. 


iSTumber MS of HPDI|BBOl.P WORDS wtU be A 

NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 


the tables Burned to'bristle with tBera. NOmBbr of Household Words, entiUod, 

It was while noti<dog these and the likecir-, A HOUSE TO LET. 

cumstunces, with a view of diverting my attou- content*:—l. Ovor the w«v. a._Tbe Manol 

tioufroniadc'ullycotijbination'of hunger,and a HaTri.iffe s. Gk>in,j mto Hodsty. 
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HOME AGAm! 

AUi alon9 ia the public room of the house 
of outertainment knuwu as the Old Eodney 
Ai-nis. I sever felt so dismal is my life. It 
had been sleeting in this part of the town 
since yeaterday morning the waiter siud ; — 
might cliauge to snow that nigljJ:, or go on 
with sleet for a week more. On tlie whole, 
he rather thought it was as good as set in. 

There was nothing to chger a man in 
this. There was nothing to cheer one in 
the room; which was of the penitentisu^ 
and silent system order, with its chilling 
whitewash, sawdust, spittoons, pipes laid 
saltiffwiso over tho chimn^-piece, and 
otlieir fittings pf the true Uverif order. 
Nothing to cheer one in tlie prospect 
•from the window, of the stable-yard fast 
turning into* a pond; of ducks paddling 
riotouidy; of the little heaps of straw floating 
down the current of thawed sleet; of tho poor 
cor whose house was now being invaded by 
the flood. NoUiing to cheer one in the drip¬ 
ping ostler, exercising his functions on a 
dripping horse just come in. Nothing in the 
ovei charged spouts, all now dripping, now 
liouiing into the yard. Nothing cheering in 
all this. Put to it, finally, that he who was 
so looking from the window of the Old 
iloduey Arms was an exile newly returned, 
witliout a friend in the wide world beyond i 
the captain of the ship tliat brought him i 
home, and you have^aspcheerless a picture of i 
solitary wretchedness as n^ed be. I 

Still sleeting on languidly; buj with a 
purpose that sliows it to be in good heart, 
lor work—a fitting accompaniment for tbel 
higli festival now approaching. For this is the 
vigil of Christmas live ; and as all the world 
has learnt in its nursery, Christmas comes 
hut once a-year. And when it comes it brings 
good cheer. There were famous elements in 
my case to render this a truly inspiiipg 
anniversary S'—that is to say, twenty-one hara 
years in a foreign land, parents dead, wife 
dead, two elder brothers dropping ofli one 
after another, leaving behind them the old 
family heritage of Myttop Grange, now 
folloii to'mo Nicholas Sherburne, last of an 
old line. No ono that knew me as a child 
left: all gone, scattered an4 passed away! 

Abdut thU time there appeared’ at the 


door of the public room the old waiter, mut¬ 
tering something’in thin whsez^ accents ; 
the same who had given such aouotful testi¬ 
mony as to the sleet There was a sea-captain 
below, he said, wautinc me. No doubly this 
was Captain Sharon, of the William Clay, (set 
down, in tlie bills of the ship’s sailing as that 
well-known and experienced coihmander) who 
had appointed to meet me at the Old Boduey 
Arms; a favourite house af sail with g^tle- 
mep of hU profession. A rough man, au'd a 
ready man, this well-known and experienced 
commander, with his heart in the right 
place, people said, lie entered with a great 
stamp, brmging in the sleet along with 
him. • 

“ Hallo, my hearty,” says Captain Sharon 
from afar off; he might have been on his 
own quarter-deck, speaking through bis 
trumpet. ” How is the tide with you now I 
Heavy-hearted still 1 Bad, bad to give into 
those lows ; bad for soul and body. I never 
kfiew good come of it.” 

“ I am not in tho lows. Captain Sharon,” 
I said, affecting a sort of jollity of manner; 
“lam getting quite into spirits.” 

“ So iKJsV’ said Captain Sharon, “ f never 
knew good come of the dumps. Now, what I 
have to say is this: will you come aboard 
with me to-night, and bear me company 
down the riiver 1 A good berth and rations 
accordingly. 'For the ship.811011 sail and 
tho wind is fair,'” added Captain Sharon, 
chaiiiiUng. • « 

“ No sooner come home than sent abroad 
again,” I ..sftid. “ Wh.it a queer woild 
this is.” ' 

“ Aye,” said Capfiain Siiaruu, “take it as yon 
find It. Will you come 1 Drop dowiito-nignt; 
and ni put you asliore to-nioir<»w evening ia 
time for Chnslmas-doy and plum-puddwg 
with your friends.” 

I laughed bitterly. “Friends! Z like that; 
why^ my good C.iptaln, 1 have Bot alHeild 
in the woijd." "' 

Ciaptain Sharon gnawed his andor Up 
reflectively. “I am not going to defiy,” he 
said at Iragth ,»“ that this 'is a poor way for 
a man to be in. .But Z tell yon pkluiy, if it 
was my case/ I’d not stay gfowUng in my 
hammock. I’d get up and work, and look 
about me. And, if 1 bad not a friend in the 
world,” said thalwell-known and experienced 
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^^BBtoander, turi»iog quite red in tbe tinoe, 
to explode a tbwn;(>iDg ont^^l’d go &ud make 

* 

" Id^o fbem i ** I said, toetAmbkalljr^ 

“ Ay% make 'em, ana plenty of ’em, toe^ 


cards and go roondto equlre and parson, and. 
^e-whole crew. Ko friends! ” heire OoptaiilN 
SluuKni laughed scomhilly; * you IwTe 
plenty of ’em at this living instant. IVl tidie 
Mkynatk of it.” * 

?or a single naottent, it strack me,there 
might be some gralna ot wisdpm in whiat the 
sea-captain said; hut 1 looked np at the 
window aad^tlie dull sky, mid they wore 
straight washed away in fl^ds of sleet. 

** 1 must go,” said the captain, buttoning 
on hie rougn coat. “ Will you come 1—Nol 
Well, youTe wiser to my mind for staying. 
Take to the oonatry and your own fire of a 
Christmas day. Good bye.” With that the 


rough and rea^Vaman passed out into the 
sleet.* 

Uis was good and well-meant counsel; but 
such as 1 was not yet fitted to take home 
to n]\Be]f. Still there kept sounding in my 
eai' with a certain melodious clang those, 
lough notes of the captarln. Make yourself ^ 
frieudii! Ah, ’tie not too late For a Christ¬ 
mas dream and a Christnias hearth, no, ’tis | 
not loo late ! All that day it went on clanging 
on, chiming quarter and half-hour, aud three 
quai'tor bens in my ear to the same tune. The 
l>el]8 of old churches hard by seemed to take 
up that shape of melody, swmgiug out that 
old burden, Make yourself friends! Ah, no, 
‘tis not too late, no, *tis not too late ! But 
such things were not for me. Tlie bleak walls 
and cold desolation of the Old Bodney Arms 
woie fittoi, and more in keeping: so I fell 
back into the old up and down pati'ol^ look¬ 
ing out now and again from the window. . 
The dilpping ostler as before; the dripping 
hoi Be as beuniBi stable-yard fast becoming 
navigable. Four o’clock being told off by the 
oliimes of the nei^'hbouring churches; with 
whieff jostle discoidautly those other chimes 
of Ca}>tain Sharon’s. It was cleanng a very 
htlle in the west; just btyond.the red chim- 
ney% and it suddenly enters into my head to 
go out and see human mdes again, and be 
set free, for a time at least, from those hate¬ 
ful whi^walls. Witji' that, I go forth into 
th^HIHhs the captain had done before me, 
iu|MPrtbe road citywarda , 

JjnPlere was a house of business in thAt 
MRrter to which I Ifad letters,* Jying 'up a 
g^oll dark conct, with its style ahd calling 
^t out on brasB-idates at one side. Iznidt^ it' 
rfound room for other bouses <Jf busing 
I aaoh with its own flight aqd its own brass- 
pahsppily, the chief absent—a, 

ie old man, very grey and shrivelled, being 
in charge-—gone down for the Christmas 
that, morning’s eaily mail, to return by 


thkt day week at farthfst. - The little old man, 

C grey and shrir^ed, ventures to presume 
1 and many more will be Jpiag down 
theft' or following ^ * 

**A very pteaaaut th^'’uniH' be that 
Christmas in the countiyt^he sayB,dooku)g 
thsnghffnlly oq .the fire, fitti^ ffiO thin 
fingers togetbefr. '■Very pleiMank mr such 
as had meana Ygiry pleasant i” 

Would he be going teal 
Dear no! dear no I He hod not been 
out o^London these forty years back. Most 
likely never tdiouid—never should. Was 
just about looking up and going out to look 
at the streets. & was so curious looking at 
the streets of thme nights. People seemed so 
busy and so happy. 

1 left him werCj, still doing jcuner’s 
work with his poor lean fingers over the 
fire, and went mck again mrough those 
stroets he spoke of. The lonely waiter’s pro¬ 
phecy had come true; for the sleet had de¬ 
parted, and it now looked very much as if it 
were about to snow. By this time it had 
grown dark, and tiie l^ps weie lighted. 
There was a Itlvm of voices abroad, aim two 
floods of dark figures hurrying by, on some 
purpose bent. Bhop windows were throwing 
out dazziiug effhlgcnce, reflected bristly 
from thS many little shining pools and 
ponds ix the road; where, too, were rejected 
cheerfully fiiu'ing lamps and flit ting forms. 
Bound certidn sheets of effulgeiice specially—, 
throwing out a glare as from <o{>ea furnaec- 
doors—were gathered crowds of admiring 
figures and iuuniinated faces vieuiug the 
huge stores wHhiu: the holjy witbm: the 
white-cnp)ied and white-robed attendants 
witlun ; the dispensing of rare Christmas 
cheer; and the me of buyers incoming and 
outgoing. With a far more delighted ami>hi- 
theatre of gloaing faces round certain other 
sheets of exigence—temples ofeonieetionery 
.—feasting their eyes on the spreading Christ¬ 
mas-tree aud its ^htteiiiig fruit ot gold and 
eilver, card and nbbon : on the huge white 
cakes rising like towers -. on the gaudy vista 
reflected by mirrors many times over, down 
towards the far end, of men and women 
packing^ busily, fitting the snow cake and 
Christmas-tree fruit into, oases—going down 
to the country that night. 

Where shall that tree be set up ? Wliat 
troop of childien, for down in some well- 
wqoded English county, be gladdened at its 
coming f More glare from open furnace- 
‘doora—more 'glowing faces—more trees— 
mpre busy packing. I am jostled by liaety 
tnen dU Christmas errands. 1 am put aside 
Iqr men beating Chiistraas paoki^es, and 
nearfy run down by heavy wains laden with 
strong Mes fbr Christmas drinking. Every¬ 
body seems to have Christmas business but 
my poor lonely self. Getting absorbed in * 
oontending floods,-1 am taken up through 
many bye-streci^ into one of great mar-' 
kets, vfhere gas m flaring nakedly, bringing 
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out gaunt Bembro^dtisK effect: where, iKf&, 
ie Chnetmas food in the bulk, raw material 
of coming qheer in huge Biaesife heaps, of 
whigh arc thte^e in buUe, and bw«rs fa 
hulk. SeUem eBbreOfihed singly behind 


bind primsst joints; ‘ail with GhrUitmas pnr- 
poee. Dark fhBage orerhead of shinii^jlp^- 
ueckcd birds itet»;^iMrired'Gro(fflihoa%)noh}7* 
wooded cotmties with Clmstmae purpose. 
Flocks of wild birdi^ u-mies of g^eat fowl^ with 


their mtucss with vlinsttnaspurpose. Sellers 
giving out ceaseleesljr, taking in oeaeelessljr, 
with Cliristmas purpose. Housewives, hand 
in pocket, reflectively tsking thought of what 
store they needed; not so much caring for 
hnid-bargains on this eve; thinking with 
gliiteuiug eye, how little Tom, or Jack, or 
Harry, now on his way home, would be 
gathered round her cheer — wjiose little 
heaits would be> set a-dancing at this sight. 
Perhaps, even the di'ipping ostlei, alter 
c.hange of hii damp garment had been up 
heiY with Christmas purpose. Groves of 
liolly and ivy .with Christmas purpose. 
Evcrybwly, everything, with Christmas pur¬ 
pose, beyond myself; who was uowiYandering 
utterly purposeless, cut off from any Christ¬ 
mas hope and prospect. Hero \^aptain 
.Sliaron's bells fell onto a chiming, chiming 
out their old tunes, over and over again 
they rang odt: “ Make yourself friends! 
All, no! ’tie not too late—no J ’tis not too 
late. For Christmas dreaming and Christmas 
hearth, ’tis not too late—no! ’tis not too 
late!” 

Only this time, so furionsly so importu¬ 
nately flinging Captain Sharon's music 
iibroM, that, when 1 looked on the scene 
befoie me, and on all who were going and 
coming with light hearts under their cToaks, 
I felt of a sudden an intolerable yearning to 
be of that happy company. Nor did that 
[lOBsibility seem altogether so hopeless and 
lemote. “ Tis not loo late—no J ’tie not too 
late ! ” clanged the beMs riotously. What if 
I tried 1 Something seemed to whisper to 
me, tiiniillv,it could do no harm—perhaps no 
good, perliaps a little good—and, as the, 
thought came upon me, 1 found my heart 
bcatuig faster, and my steps quickening as I 
hiinied along towards home. Sqch a home 
as J might find within the bleak waOs of the 
Old Bouney Arms. 

1 had half made up my mind. With a 
nervous fluttering, 1 laid out a sort qf pno- 
graniroe; a dusky castle in tiie air. What 
if I left the Old Kodney Arms far behind me, 
and fled away through tho broad English 
lands northuard—journeying down to Myt- 
tou Grange, the jneestral seat of the Sher- 
bumes 1 I half milde up my mmd; and, 
one look at tbe bleak, whitened walls of the 
lioduey Arms flmshed the i^ork. I wguld ga * 


As I came to tidk Teaofarsy tjhe bells sf 
Gaptaha ShAron osased anff were 

Im^aowtnw, > 

The night tnail wtnt down at,l»V-part 
eighto’eloek; stadLiOwsrdstbat h<Mit liras on. 
the huge threshold of an irob-iray that sti&es 
off north-westerly. Great was the bosUe 
that attended aa the d^rture of that Jokhi 
I train. A great (flatter, and iohdrivtfig wd 
^t-driving by different gates, processiObam. 
a. dassling flare of lamps in long lines odait 
the pl^orm, converging to points far awwy} 

I long lines of pillars; long lines of carriagSik 
fiialk second, and thir^ with wirntnis— 
converging, al 80 > to points afar off Maoty 
possenners by this night’s iqail north¬ 
westerly, furnished with htdryirugs against 
the cold of this Christmas night, with 
courier-bags bung about them, following 
their baggage now being trundlra along the, 
platfom All mostly going down for the 
Christmas. Men of busmess, men of polities, 
men of law, hurrying down ifortii-westerly 
for the Cbristmoa 

All through the lung audswoary darkness 
th^night mail went forward scouring broad 
countiea All through the long and weary 
night the dull lamp overhead cast down a 
sickly light on the travellers sitting opposite 
me, burrowed in their rugs, with heails sunk 
down on their breasts, and coiled up in all 
manner of strange attitudes, striving after 
sleep. All through the darkness the night 
train swept on ; swooping through stations; 
past lung lines of flashing offices ; past great 
and dusky towns; jiost smelting-works, where ^ 
fire was bursting fiom the gi’ouud; past other 
inght liains swooping by; and past tall 
chimneys and illuminated factories. 

With sensible slackening of pace, and lift¬ 
ing up of drowsy beads from folds of rugs to 
let down the glass, and look forth on the 
chilling night outside; with threading our 
way among dark shadowy forms of huge 
black engines hissing and hiding themselves 
in clouds of their own damp vapour: with 
flaslies of lighthouse reflcctoie^oured into us 
suddenly, and gone the next instant; with 
I carriages gliding by, withalamps gliding l^, 
with signal-houses gliding by, we roll into a 
flood of light, reflecting a waste of white 
wall, glass-duors, with bare eouiiters and 
empty ouffets within—all to the Gregorian 
chwt of porter-monks, intoning loudly, 
Change here for a long bead-ihli of places 
utterly undistiuguishabie and unknown. 

Some respite here for refection; a yefibV 
light saffusin^the white walls i a 
which tells It has just gone thipfs: ft. Ws of 
blinking traveirers waking to ftfiff'fro, «nd 
the night-mail seta forward miWe,plttog- 
ing into l^rebus again. 'There «to Vacant 
seats opposite, the drowsy figures baviim 
been set (jiown with their rtMl «t the laM 
halt. Two little boys, in wild spirits, chat¬ 
tering of scfliool sportaftnd oomlng jojs, gohjH 
homeward for Christtlwa holidays, are Just 
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ia>for A Bhort stage onfy; for,-vh^ti 1 look 1191 where ^ne dark November oight 

an uneasy suatch of slera, I find 'titat old Joe Bnidly, the ke^r, woo oaOt dowu 
they have depaiiM} end tha^ 1 am alone in I and daohed to pieces; the ’ ^rMden stile 
tite blue-oushtuncd chamber, tmdmr the Siokly leAdi«g to tite short cut 6v^ thtf fields to 
lamp. By this lime day is breaking, with a jMyttou. Strange memwios df "'those days, 
cold grey that brings out the dark trees ke^ Orowdlng on ^me aa'^l^e vpy shcrtened, 
iivhig by; and, looking oat, I find the ground 1 as iho ,darknsss gatheretl wonid the 


are urns oauals below us, wC-bound and an- relative^ retainers, all gathered On the steps 
navigame. There are strtQr houses of a rude uuden its slmdowy porch, watching me 
sandstone common to these parts, audVe roll speeding away down the hag avenue. Never 
into a great red town : a city of factories and did it seem so beautifiiL m square central 
tall ebunneys, all in broad daylight, just as tower, broken into atokisu, oaw with its 
the bauds are going to work, with weary mulUoned window and snpporting pillars, 
eyes and Itiffeued limbs 1 dbsoend, leaving flanked wi^ great wings, and other square 
hind me the sickly lamp burning still. Aiiolt towers; its two Open cupolas^ each capped 
here for some hoius m a busy inn; thence with a stone eagle, rising high in the ceutie, 
noitliward by aaother railway. Journeying all of a giey reverend stone. How was it 
steadily froA noon until close on the stroke now with lU broad coart inside ? its btoad 
of lour, wo slacken speed; moving across a flight of steps seen through the porch, lead- 
deep valley oh a great viaduct of the tough' iim up straight to the great oauqaeting 
sandstone. 1 recognise something fatniliur in |luun Did the grass jgrow> there now, and 
the look of tfaa* imley: in the great heavy were its grey stones disturbod 1 How was 
mouuUdii far off on the right: in the s^'ell it with its quaint old English gardens, laid 
and fall of the ground; diih, indistinct me-' out in long hnee of yew-tree hedges, shaven 
mories of boy years, confused by tlie new smooth and straight as a .wuU i its broad 
staling viadu^toat runs BO rudely across the! walks and terraces, its round Dutch ponds 
emiiiug valley. A grey mossy tower—part ^and whitf leaden gods rising ftom the water, 
01 old abbey rnins-^hd^ slowly by, and I' its grotesque sun-dials and devices, and dark 
be.'in to feel that here is something not cavemofis aisle of ancient yews meeting 
altugetlier strange to me. overheatl, through which the sun’s rays 

A lonely wooden station perched high on never penetrated 1 How was it with all 
the arclies; with a lonely man in charge, these 7 Ovetgrown with weeciis and gone to 
.who cmiie out to wonder what business cumd rmu 7 Question soon to be resolved, for we 
*brmg the stianger into this solitai'y region, I were now struggling up the east hill, over a 
and, presently the tiain had posbed on out ot little valley all sunk in darkness, where 
the valley, leaving me with the lonely man on were lights twinkling, and where lay the 
his lonely platfbim. It was nearly daik, and manor village of Hurbt Mytton, now all 
a light or two twinkling below, showed wrapped in urnkneas. X could hear the little 
where there was still an inn of the old stream that coursed through the valley, 
pattern not yet departed; whither the lonely turning a few rude mills, rippling noisily as 
portcrwentofisilently toorderupachaisefor of old, just as we swept sharpy round a 
Myttou Grange, distant some six m ilea But I comer and entered the broad open avenue, 
found thdt the old inn was gone long since; a good mile long, leading straight down to 
and, in its stead, there had risen a compublic* Mytton. With heating lieart X could see 
house, with a new sign, and anew proprietor, afor off the dark mass, staudiug out shadowy 
The only ehaise and the only horse were being with the two cupolsas, outlined on bluish 
got dht hastily; afld, in a lew seconds, I was grey ground, lights viere twinkling up aud 
on the road to my old home. ' down, avd a red glow eame through crimsou 

With a tremulous feeling at my heart, I curtoins drawn close before the windows of 
looked from the window^ tor such old land- the picture gallery. 

marks and tokens, as ou^t to be familiar In a few aeeonM more the great pile Was 
to me; fur the old bridge just clear,of the looming oi^t over my head, and the driver 
'village where we used to flah (standing under Was on the ground palling at a belL Xt rang 
its ai^es on the mossy bank wbe» the trees out hoarsely, seariUg some shrill birds that 
sbretri||d over, making a bowdi- and giving a had their nest overhead. I was artanding 
ple^gfli alufifato); %at the road had taken a under phelter of the grey porch looking into 
sweep, and X was now crossing a faesh rough- the court Efom open windows of that 


ef the old bridge—three j 
all stripped and jagged 
thiiigs were left ua A g< 


the relios picture giUlar^ ou the righl^ was pouring a 
cenarclna flood of genial light through a crimson 
her lesMr transparency; prospect ineflkhly comfort- 


drink ; the stone-cross over the edd quarry, i one ol the towei*^ which used to chimy tones 









like (^nillone, when the door at arches of (liie W>U mldeh, la ehildish dam 
top of the flight of steps opened softly, and 1 ased to glance timidl^aad witii an a^rnu 
an old maa srith a lamp aescended, bowing respect, now leered conucalljr 0# of end 
low^to 1lii9 growd—an old bun wtth^spare collani of prickly ivy, sMd ooi^ooas all 
liur and ivoiryi noaSi He,peered at me oari> dowa tlte hall were now turned to the like* 
ousiy igith a resideSB, aakibns look, ehading ness of great holly bashes hanging &om the 
the lamp withithi hand, and bowing with a > ceiling. On sight of which Ohristmaa Uvinry, 
oertain stateliness. He presumed that I was came the gepud spirit of the srsison invwing 
one of his hoaottr’a friends, come down for me tnmultaoosly. The bleak white walls be* 
tbe Christmas. ^They had been expecting longing to the Old Bodney Arms, 
him lon& very long, for a year and more, passing me dose up to that date, began to 
Periiaps 1 brought news or liters from him, crumble aw^ slowly. • 

1 1 m 3 rself-~Goald it be 1 Here the Said Mr. Uipchurdi 


Periiaps 1 brought news or liters from him, cromble aw^ slowly. • 
or pernapa I m^lf-~Goald it be 1 Here the Said Mr. Uipchurdi, half to himiplf, and 
lamp WM lifted up, and n^ fdbe searched letting the light play upon bis free with a 
with wistfiu inquiry. "True Sherburne rare .Dutch efraob “1 knew this evening wonld 
I face,” he mattered. At the same time the not go over without the master’s returning 
cloud of old memories wliidi had been home. 1 dreamed it tliree tinfeS over the 
floating round me since 1 flvst passed fire. Our gamers have been nlled, and the 
' benealJi the porch, began to seMle steadily strong ale brewed, and the keeper has been 
down in the shape of a certain retainer over the fells vrith his gun. And to-morrow 
who used to take me out fhr over the fells, tbe teuantty shall come up for the feast in 
“Will Dipohurch,” 1 said hesitatingly.' He this hall, as they have done this many a-year; 
started. and his honour shall rit in thereat chair at 

“WillDipchnreh,theBteward,lurely. Who tbe head, as his &ther did before him. A 
knows Will Oipi^urch that Will don’t glad day: I may say, s^,«I hope ,—a jolly 
know 1 liet me look again. ^Can it be that diw! ’* 

young Mr. Kudiolas who wmt abroad be- Mr. Dipchurch passed out with hit lamp, I 
yoiid the seas tlutty years ago ? Can it be 1 ” following, and led the way through the ante- 
“ it was,” 1 said, taking his hand in mine, room—where the guests always gathered 
I "poor Niciiolas Sherburne, the wanderer,* before dinner—into the picture gallery. ,1 
come home to end his days.” * stood at the door4ooking down ; for.it wes 

I “I knew the Sherburne voice, ttie Bher- a long, long room, runumg full the breadth 
I burae face,” he said, " so glory to God on of the house: down to the far end, where 
* this Christmas Eve for bringing you back were drawn, close with heavy fold^ those 
I under your <Avn roof. I dreamt of this. 1 crimsou curtains beacon that bad riione out 
knew that another Christmas wovdd not go so ruddily on the avennet lining tbe sides, 
by without some one of tbe old name being banging out from the walls, were the tall, 
at the Grange again. Come iu, sir ; come in, fhll-leugth Sherbumes, men and women for 
for 3 ou must be tired after your long, long generations back—a roll, chronological of 
1 journey.” every age. Often had they been read off to j 

I I followed him silently up the steps' and me by our ancient housekeeper. I could 
crossed the tbresliold into the bauquetiug- tell tliem truly, even now. Beginning with 
I hall. It was dark, and tlie lamp gave out a that frowning warrior just at the door, a > 
' feeble light. But I could feel the chequered captain and admiral at sea, in flowing wig i 
xnoible pavement echoing beneath my feet, and blue armour, wjio stands leaning on j 
and could make out, dimly overhead, the his truncheon, and pointing back eternally | 
dark oaken gallery where, in old baronial to a cloud. So, too, with that other worthy 
I times, musicians nsM to pley., 1 looked for in the starched frill, donblets, and trunks, «[ ^ 
tbe famous antlers; spoils of old hunting days, who had done good service in the Spanish 
hung up high round the hall, and fonnd them wars. Next to whom Eknew full well (for 
I in the old spot. I looked for the hi^met over the black,, shadows huifg over that region) 

I the yawning fireplace where was a heap of was a peerless ladjr, one of Knellor’s beauties 
I wood ember flickering. I looked for —a sbepherdess, m the open country with a 
the oak panBll m g, dark and shining with crook, and she^ at her tbet And so up i 
age, running round: for the oaken tables, that line I could tell them off «n their order > 
blank and sniniog, too, and feltfas if l.baa from where I sat. !Chat famous ^Balpl)^ I 
left but yeaterdsy t for nothing had been in the Bamilies’wig and scarlet cmt,powt*< i 
' disturbed, ^ . * ' ing back, like the Admirtil, smelw w she I 

I "Book up, sirl” said old WilL “See how background : he who 1^ WtA food | 
we have had the place dreased‘against account q^ther Frendh in UM cam- I 

Chriitmas—all as it used to b^” and he held paigna With other oavaljtffS noble ' 
the lamp up high above Us head. It was a ladies of Sir Joshua’s pentilUiw/. nil he- { 
wilderuess of holly and ivy. and red berries, hooped, ahd in ridh flawe^g silks. Half t 
Bunches of it round the oaken bosses of the 'iray ^pwn, just at the o^eat nsetplaeOv I found 
’ CBiling , tfwining dp the muUions of the win- an qld oak*table and high-hqi^ed ohait of 
■ dows, hiding every knot and twist. All tbe same spiial pattern drawn in doM; 
those queer stone faces sup^iorting the oaken wbers^ too, waa a shaded lamp, shedditig 








tCteauWh^ 




wfi lights and |:^ected oli l&e ditning %ea &ioiliar, and aqensa ][oii& long forgotten; 
cwnoor. * bnt, fagf sotae po«QV. nyokod on 

'^ying he irdow teta*?a, Mr. D^hurch? ttil* wgH ^ nights in the ;e^ ‘ '5|,'hough 
pnaseJmeigrtoftiy; aaditekinghiswajrdonm thee}^ in thaeourtwan nowilminffiouit 
long gidtery, disappearM in » hladh nanlily nue^ it did not h^eidc in tnito teese 
shadow which hung over the end. Then I welcome vimonB; nnd 1 nUU «ee pie^ltutes in 
dnw in the high-hacked chair closer, and the re<^wpod embers, 
stirring op the logs till they erpe^ed again, A crumble and a rustle of ashes, and they 

tell to tiiinklng how strangely it had come slowly take shape, bringing oat eleuieote of 
about that tlie wanderer was back again one child's ChrUtaoas, long enongii back now 
in his olS home l^t night, of all nighte* to have been rubbed out of all recollection; 
in the year: an eve of jubilee to all with cue figu^p oonspicaous ; a good rough 
men—vgil of Ridings of great joy—^which 8quire,heartie8tofhiakind. Christmas loving, 
hsid brought round at last a sort of dull charity beloved of all friends and 

quiot and repose to one who had strayed neighbours, -Best of allsfatbers,^ with the 
much, and for whom there was to be now no gentlest beaming eyes. The truest imaginable 
more wand&'ipga. * picture of the old English squire. To my 

Just as the luMewhoar hounds and'Uorns pursue, 

. ,, • jf - being upon earth. Still more of a superior 

(this was the werry yearnmg of another poor hi ^ of Which 


, , - - , - being at tins nigniestivoLtn keeping of Wmuh 

wanderer, long since gone to his rest) wortliUy, he tooTt such Might. 

Pants to the spot from which it Hist it flew. All were to be heppy—all light-hearted. 

I ^11 had hopes, my long vexations past, The poor fed and clothed; none within a broad 

Here to return, and die at home at last, circuit rouiid to have care or sorrow. I see 

Under the ahadqj(v of my own roof-tree; the embers stiU cmmbling and crumbling, 
given bsbk again to that stately eompauy^on and settle at ^ast in the fixed shape of one 
the walls. Ghostly company iudeeti! I’dld, speciid Ohriatmas season, now good five-and- 
fleshleas, and bloodless kinsmen; yet all that thirty years removed, 
were ten to me in the room olthose real living Figures flit pasb-^figures wcU known and 

ones who had been taken away one by one ! recoUeotad; awful personages to my young 
The ghostly company haid it nearly ail to eyes. Ofie, in old-fsshionm blue coa^^ and 
themselves now, and within a certain span gilt buttons; top-hooted, with a hunting-whip 
of years were certain to have free, tin- eternally in hw hand—Sqdira Hornby uf^ 
disturbed rauge of the old halls. Stiffly the Grange. A rough, ready, and sgrieultar.al' 
and quaintly they might then come down and fellow that tramped where He pleased in 
walk all day long, and all night long, to and those great top-boots. A misty vision next, of 
fra in Stately dances, without so much as one gloom and awo thrown over yoong hearts, by 
to intrude on them. Strange, chilling feeling Feud and terrible strife breaking out between 
this, of being utterly wrecked and stranded our father and rough Sqnire Humby., Fierce 
upon one’s own home; of being oast upon looks, fiercer woi^ angry contention, ful- 
a lonely island in one's own house. They were lowed by appeals to law, atbeudetl with un¬ 
til gone now: iathor, sisters, brothers—^tbe speakable dread for the young people of the 
oheerM, exuberant houseful! filling every house, aud all rising out of a petty dispute 


eomer of the old place with bright, beam- about a watercourao. Our father’s gentle 
ing hope,—with youth, and spirits and eternal eyes would light up and flash, aa, paring up 
Jubilee' But of this season especially, how and down the great room of an evening, he 


this brightness,of heart buret forth as in a would declaim on bis wrongs, ahd vow bos- 


torrent—sweeping with it frlmtds and neigji- tUity to his noighbour. He wordd fight eat 
boura kith and kpi^-dnifwing them all in the watercourse to theitdeath in the courts or 
under one roof, to die glad and make meiiy, anywhere he shoidd ehooss. If it came to 
and keep the holy Ibstival with more glory his last i^hiUing, it i^ould go for the wuter- 
thau m any other spot on the face or the tend! course. * , 

With the crudest aching of heart, with an ’ We listened with frightened hearta ap- 
inexpressible yearuing, the lonely wanderer palled at this terrilde prospect, not being 
returned thinks of that time — separated old enough to know that a watercourse, 
npw {com him by gulf ever so wide. 0! or right of way, are olyects dearest of all 
thrice happy deje, over which steals the things in the world to country-gentlemen’s 
soft, goldkm light, that hangs woniid things hearts. After. Christmas it would come 
seen frorti ^ir{ Host vividly do ^ey be^re the proper tribunhit.. Then fatlier 
cotue floating back nphn mc'now^as I sit should have jttmee done Jiifii-/ If not there, 
looking into me fire nming out the minutest he would go on to the House' of Lords, ana 
pictures It ik as tiia mouth of a great battle it oat there. Finally, if beaten at all 
Krebed vault, with a hi^ glowing ''mouM of hands, he would aril every su^ in the place, 
embers crumhlhtg aoyn with spdden (here hi* voice would grow tremulous) ana , 
tOatte, and taking all inannet‘'of fandfol retire to a foreign laud to' end his dOvfs. His 
ibdjwlH. And yet witheve^ change I make out enemy should not have that triumph over 
(0^,sn cleatly!) small, bright figures with him* * 













CktLilNlHokent.] 


It Tvas getting onfall J^lie while to 
fnTomite season; which promuit<l to be as 
&ost-hoin^ and snow-clad as fitstival heo) t 
could dwdro. 

dfreat atores ^ wovisionsliad hsen llud in. 
Father w^a from inonunjif* tUl uight in 
the luAhering of that design which sJwayslaj 
tie rest to his heart; namely,—thatsnopoor 
soul m the parish shoQld have a troubled soul 
at thisfamovis season; bft should be dljied 
and made merry, ond as wardi as plenty ofj 
coal and blanketing could make him. Never 
was he so busy, so vigorousf so fall*of the 
genial holy spirit of the season* Each day 
that lessened the distance between him and 
the great day, lightened this tem])er of his; 
nntil, at last, it came to be the morning of the 
gical eve itself. I see in the red embem 
ligures moving and dittmg post indistinctly; 
genial taces lit up by honest glow, whitest 
snow covering the ground thickly. I make 
out tliat one Qgure, centre of ml, moving 
hithei and thither, rubbing his hands in glee; 
lur thcio had reached him news that morn¬ 
ing fium high'law authority, that all would 
turn out well for him in tne matter of the 
wateroourse. There was 0 great jubilee 
thronqb all the bouse! 'most se<iBonable 
Chiistmas present, that horn of news! 

That Cliristmas Eve wore on cheerily^ 
until it came to grow dusk, and lumps were 
hghted. when 1 see some one ridjjig up the 
long open avenne throudi the snow; some 
one to see the SquUe, and wish him a moiTy 
Christmas^ ^nd who mentions, as a bit 
«f news, that neighbour Hoinby has that 
luoiuitig heal'd ol the death of his only 
(laughter in a foreign cfOiintry, and was sunk 
and bowed down with trouble as much as a 
man could he. I see on that evening, when 
the long room is lighted up and the noor so 
polished that it re^ts back the light— 1 see 
our dear father come in among Us (over to 
this great firo-place where I now sit looking 
liack into the past), with a little trouble on his 
face; then he walks about rostlessly, talking ^ 
softly to himself; then stops, and finally goes 
to lus dadc. 1 sec him sit down and write ' 
hastily—wo speaking together softly over the 
and seal the letter with his own great J 
seal; then send it off by K man on horseback. 
O, how T have btdqre me his gentleface, as lie 
comes Qver^ again to the fti’e, rubbing his 
i hands softly) wh)h such a pleased look. * 
“Do you know,” I think I hear him say, in 
foneiwthat make thrill, “dear' 


■umnKOfi' 




“ That yod were to win the wateroourse, 

w ak*. .s ... t 


says, gently, “ we have done, now, I am aft aid," 
with the wateroburae—done with it for 
ever. Do joa know what I tgld yon this' 
morningbiSquirsHornby and his daughter! 
We aie all happy here to-night—O, so happy!, 


' I f ^ * inswiwr »,m,i ' 

I morr(9i|.,^|b^fltKdl everybody be about xai, 
I exc^thig a Wdr imiKiiw house is hung 
; with moontihg. W^, tbJjiH t have sent 
the watercourse, as I iHw pre- 

, sealf Have 1 done r^t r* Thesi he iooks 
roand with thche ^tpqn his 

dhili^B. ’ I 

And here, with snddefi mstle, tihe wiMd 
embers sink down, and that 'piehuri^ fiades 
away from ne. i’' 

, I am still the lonely ontdast, sitting over 
the fire with a most intolerable yeamfng ^ 
flesh and blood sympathy which I ciuinot 
have now. O, for something to ding to! 
something to hold by—not to be so mltorly 
cast adiin! 

The old clodc^himes are a^ap at woft, 
tolling cloven, ror a flood at small detfiihi 
have iiUod up that hoilr, which seems to hhve 
boon barely a few minutes. These Ohriatmas 
anniversaries at the old Hall were rare 
times: they make my poor heart ache, think¬ 
ing of them. Stir the logs; cast on a firs 
fresh ones' 

Here I am set aflna( once more—tided far 
away, back>rar(li; until i laake out clearly 
oMier pictures, other tigurea 
Sent away to eca from the old hotise, at 
fourteen, having always a fancy for thb naval 

f irofession; often, when tossing in ifiy (dieer- 
pss hammock, ifbon roughly bf^ndled, as is 
tho fashion on the ocean, 1 looked back to 
those happy Christmas days, with a rickem 
ing, despairing feel. Often, when lying in 
dtul idleness off a sickly Aftican const, the 
Great Festival has come round and been let 
to slip by without celebration, J thought how 
far away, in Myttou Grange, it was being 
kept with mirth and genial warmth. How 
about four o’clock, or so, tlie cold evening 
was drawing close in, and the dayli^t 
departing; and through the snow, which 
gave light enough ot its Own, hearty 
folk were tiaraping briekly up to the Hall; 
for whom there were bsaooqs, in the 
shape of red patches of fire-light up and 
down the front of the great house, to guide 
I them. Light enough iu8ll(le,'to<^ in the great 
ball; wheie the feast was set out, the ^nd 
< annual Cfii istmas feast,^with the squire at 
the head of his table,,from which not one 
was absent. » 

A mstle and collapse of embers, and I am 
set a-thihking of another scene one year 
later, wlien 1 was still upOn tfas seas; but, on 

the eve of being temporarily set fine. I 

^ 1 ......_ 


ing to span across the l 9 tritode|t trt^ of DM 
I aim land; of hurried matohito | vf jtsiliwiy* 
ing* homeward night end dsy^ li^ psiotiaf 
excited spirite, all to the one tWi'to veach 
home against the Great FertlVhl. I tbbik of 


and sput; dnnluB gratmtiadj m tbaA neadng 
familiar olMets, loved hut whika, and finaQy 
f the darkbau^jw ibloh 
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lootoiltg Ont, witli a dark tiwiikgjiiipil^, bat mmy tunrt to fin«y my dream realised, 
with rtowB and rows of the old j^nUrMimsou ifyttoa Grange ii^vor saw a jollier daj'. OM 
tliat set my boaM a-danpise. Iifott I Dipehurch bad thoroughly presorred its tr.v 
^Icoine crauching of wheels upoh the frozen dittonal Christmas; for not a tenant nor a 
snow as we turn up to the porcL I see the tenantfs wife, nor son, we daughter, ras 
gale 8t.inding wide open, figures standing absent; and many a neighbour, whom the 
elose, welcoming faces, with one, gentlest in busily spread news of tlie new sspiin's 
the world and now radimit as an angel! arriTsl bad reached, came also to give him 
Tlien shaking of hands by everybody; by a right hearty BugUsh Welcome Borne' Tf 
many I know toot. Then a sweet mist for Caj>tain Rhai'ou, and the grey shiivolletl old 
the rest of the night; long vistas down groat ^clerk could only hifve been with ine 1 
halls. softest suffusion of yellow light plaj’iiig — 

on inwe faces cidtrding m on me O night THE iNNOCltNT HOLDER BUSINESS. 

never tf* be forgotten! Eathei let it sink r _ 

and be lost in those red embers now once Mr fatlier was a baker—at least >.0 the 
more fiiHiug in BO suddenly. i world believeil—though a |;ood many moie 

How I Ipug for gentle sympathising faces,' watches and j'eweU came into onr bakclion'iu 
something tliat can feel for, feel with me! than sacks of flour. The general public 
Here aliout me are the old walls; the old could never undei-stand why onr bi-ead was 
roomsj the long halls just ns they were then, so much dearer than any other baker's, nor 
Here is the ivy and the holly, and red benies why we were so independent in our mode rtf 
thick overhead, garnishing erery corner ami' tiansacting business. If the general imhlic 
cranny, hidmg_ cli«<e every proiecting bit of had seen tlie inside of some of the pics whifh 
oak, of atone ; 'all Just as it w is then. Ilei'e, weie brought into onr sliop on the pretenei' 
were the gamera full, to oveiflowing, ns the of lioingb^ed, the geneial public would have 
old steward faad'tcld me; the stpies laid in, been a good deal uiser. 
the feast set ont. To-morrow would be the < My father was, in fact, a receiver of stolen 
famous Christmas morning, come round' goods; and a thrMug, because a prudent and 
again. To-morrow tlic fi tends and neigb- accomplished ranto, at his business. He kept 
bonra would come in crowds and fill the good f.dtb with his customers, and they, in 
great hall, just as of old. ,There they would return, were faithful to him. What he sa'd 
sit, far down along the sides of the long he would, pay, he paid ; and what he received 
tables, bright happy faces in two rows, aU|in the middle of watch and Jewel-pies, he 
looking to that place at the head, whci e the' settled for, as the money was wanted, in the 
squh'o was sitting ; songs of welcome, gla<l middle of golden-penny-loaves,, and ailvcr- 
wordfc,—long lift and jirosptrity to llic lialt-quarteriis. The only mistake he made 
master, letmned at Uat; the iiead of the old was lh.at of slicking too close to his occiifwi- 
family. There Wei's good hearty families tion ' The i esult was, that he died suddenly 
living abont^—many who Lad known the old one night. 

squire (so the‘stewaid had told me)—who' My luothur (she was only my stepniothet) 
would be glad to take by the hand, to. took care of lieraelf, and swept up the w hole 
know and love his last descendant. I'hey of my fither’s property.. Wlien I rotnrncil 
abounded, tliey waited but fur a sign ; to- fiom tbe fniiCTal, I found the place in the 
monow would be the glad day. These things jiosses&ion of stiviugers, and that my mothei 
were no dreams, no idle fancies: to-morrow|had quietly left her monining coach for a 
they would be ruatiticb. Why siiouid 1 out hackney eab, at an early part of the return 
niyseli off from such cheering hopes » Tliere j journey. I never saw her again ; and wlien 
niiglit be aome' bright da>s in store for me 1 heard, some years afterwards, that she had 
after all. lepented of the errrtrs of her youth, and hail 


and with tliom the mght. 4 For, jiii.t at that ing a cleigymau to aerve^ ito. it, I took the 
instant, 1 liear atar oil, most faint tinkling as liberty of doubting the c'orroctnesa of tlie 
of silver fold-bells, as thbugh there were story. f 

hhepWds then abroad in the fields, keeping^ I was thus suddenly thrown upon the 
watch over their flocks by night. lUblm* up world at the,a|ft of nineteen, with no Mpital 
. nil gohig over softly €0 tbe windows, 1 sec to speak of, and compelled to seek my nving. 
th,vt the snow has tieen falling thick u^ the Regular employtneut, with its email, certain 
ground, and con observe out afdr off, iieyond gains and its irksome oonfinemeul, was 
the white ^Ids in 'lift .direction of Mykton. decidedly unsuitsd to my taste and habits, 
church, a little red SMck; by whirfi I know and I hod been brought up in too good a 
that the ringers are in the belfry, ringing in locliool to rush headlong into any criminal 
tlie Christmas tnoming. O, swa^est, most enterprise ‘Uiat itivolvea much labour and 
mosical Clmstmaa carols 1 I take them up risk. ^ was too young to start in opposition 
with me sbiil sunnding in my sa/saslgoto to tbs new ocoupi^nts of my late .fathoris 
rest^and fall to sleep, to dream hopefully. premises; although I might havaoonimauded 
iiwoks on Olirisimfts inoruing to the same the whole of that .excellent crinuiul conaee- 






tiou ; sa I tnrued nij bi^k vpov the. oTd ti|X'kis ti!p 
iK'ighboitrb^od, and went foitb to learn nbol witk 

_? _ J_''•_!a - ___ - * _ 





hu^inoome by playmg,«t 
zed yontbs ah^t'town at 


wifdom, and to seek 'my fortune. . ' ©or pubEc and private bi^rd tifdSes. 

After several years, many rebuffi, and At tiiw when liSkjelif b>b|» Eicaiispoke 
some privations, I found myself the marker to m^ibe trading, company hM, nearly sat 
at a noted West-end bUliaidTQoi^. Our out toe whole of its'subaerwaci'capital} one 
bouse was a very late bouse, where the assuraaoe bffioe was already undei^oing the- 
young gentlemen, and sometimes the old pleasing process of winding-up under the 
gentlemen, played very bigb at pool, and I Acts for that purpose made and provided ; 
thus became acquainted with the names, the *aud the other ddice—so rtimour Said—was 
manners, the wants, and tli# habits,of the waiting anxiously to ^ served with the 
minor aristocracy, I picked im much in- legal notice of dissoliition. , • 

formation upon loans, loan-offices,•discounting, I knew a}l these things coueeming the 

and bills of exchange; and, while I acquired major, aud yet 1 listened to hk proposals; 
a certain mechanical dexterity in haudliug for they promised to enlarge my experience 
ll)C cue, my mind was devoted to far higher of the world, and to affiord me &*agr<ieable 
thuigs, ^ change of employment In a few days I was 

One evening towards dusk, when the triuisformed into Stanley Pondragou, Esquire, 
afternoon play in the public room had ceased, of Aurora Chambers, Mayfair, and Marsh 
and before the evening play had begun, old Mallows Hall, near Fenuy-Tokel, Lincoln- 
Major Fobbs entered into very amicable shire. The first of these places was a metro- 
c'ouversation with me, .as he was lazily pi'ac- politau attic, the second a rural barn; and 
tising some difficult cnsliion caiuibus. as they both belonged to the major, all 

“ Peiidragon,” he said, “ are you any rela- letters, messages, and iuqqb^^s were properly 
tion to the late Governor of the Bank of received, and properly and carefully au- 
Eiigland?” ^ . swered. 

' Not tliat Pm aware of,”. 1 replied, think- The Peace aud Concord Loan and Discount 
ing that the major was amusing himself at Office was speedily opened, and |itUy adver- 

my expense. • tised. Thoi'e were only two directors besides 

It’s the same name, exactly^’ be an- myself, ^he major^nd a gentleman from the 
Bwerod, making a double hazard. • Stock Exchange—or rattier from the inuun* 

“ Indeed,” I sakl, with affected «apathy,' diate neighbourhood. His name was Owen 

waiting to hear fnrtlier. . | Griintbs,.aud he was described as belonging 

“Has it never struck you, Pendragon,” ho to tho Cwmgwyrdyr Slate Qiuirrics, near 
continued, “ thatf with that name, you might, Gywrcmw Vale, Oaei'uarvon. 
do much better for yourself than sticking i We mode no bad debts, fur we neither lent 
here 1” nloney upon pei-aotiul security, nor did we 

“ I should be glad to better my position,”, discount bills; aud we existed entirely upon 
I said, meekly, “ though I do uot exactly see the inquiry fees which we extracted from the 
how.” applicants. We charged ten shOlings a mile 

.“Tlien I cau show yon," he returned, (paid in advmice) for investigating the 
throwing down the cue, and speaking conO- character of the boiTowcr and his referee, 
dcutially: “become a director pf a ppblic and wo were so fastidious in our choice (as 
compiaiy P our terms were unusually easy, wnd our rate. 

This remark at once opened my eyes to a; of interest very low), that we could never 
new field of enterprise; and, a Ettlc further i fiud anyone worthy of being entrosted with a 
conyersation with the major enlightened me' portion of our eapital. When we told the 
still more. He waa almut to open an office—, expectants, after the expiration of the third 


as he phrased it^ to strengthen his Board.|itt some ^ases, loaded with strong epithets, 
knew something, before this, of the major’s I ^vhich we iwceiifed calmly,-because we Itnow, 
mode of Ufa. The major, liad a small half-1 they weiw undeserved. . 

pay, as a retired member of %ome Indian' After the first yeai^ notwithstanding co»- 
miutary service, and he now traded on hk staut and judicious advertising, our buuuew 

S isitiou as a diiJcotor of public companies. | began to show palpable symptoms of dry-tkt^ 
e belonged to the Chutnee Oiub, wl|ich J and^ we began to look for some otheii'emplby- 
gave him an aiiedocratic adek’ess that looked'meut' aaij.able*t'o oul' talents and^our enmr- 
well in pro^ectuses.. He was. a director of' gies. The major becoming involved ill some 
two nssnrance oompame8„and the chairman j troublesome Chancery proceeding connected 
of a tnding company for providing the public j with hk.fBrmer companies (tfi wlikfii'hp had 
with sumetniu'' they did not want, at a price! been indiscreet eupug^ to accept shares), ‘ 
rather iti^er tmn that of the regular trades-J transferrod * all hk .kitorast m Aurora 
people, ^hese occupations procured liim' Cliambers, Mayfair, aid ■ Marsh bi allows 
fees for each sitting (and the boards took Ball, to me, and hk eminent financial ability. 
ciu-e to sit - pretty frequently), and lie filled > to the region of the Himalayas, 
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tCoBduail^ fcr 


\» ,I'*fcad acquired a inqwled^PSC%in8, innocence. 0\ren <3riffiths vriis 

business, and I had amaseied, I ;ld^^,the'ag^t, Atfy Davit was the^:discounter, 
scarcely tell how, the subslantial susa of, and I was toe person who dual|^,^|^d the 
' eight hundred pen^ds. ,1 was quite aj'knll fot'which 1 had given'fnll^am'viiilaihle 
capitalist, and I befiaved like one. I opened [coUBiderationl When the Jdung g^tlemaa 
a hanking account with tSie old and re-j of full age was fouud-^ very ‘ easy "Yask— 
^ctable house* of Creratoy, Dross, and j who wished to itnticipaie his property by a 
Croupy, and I, prepai%d td (Jornmenco a.| loan, a bill negotiation was suggested; 
business on iny own account that had, and, if no coiqpiuiion could be found 
hitherto been voiy rudely organised-^-ifirsilly enough ’to join his friend and write 
organised at all~>the business of ^ Innocent] his name acr<^B a stamp, Owen Griffiths 
Holder. I volunteered to draw and indorae the docu- 

Owed Griffiths, of the Slate Quarry, had ment for a 'handsome ready-money i)rcsent. 
not been so fortunate as myself in his j Whem the bill was properly, manufactured it 

E iltion as Director of the Peace and Conconl was taken to Mr. Barking to be turned into 
an Offices In the first place, he had not cash, and that cautious gentleman always 
received so lafge a share of the gains; in the required it to be left with him for at least 
second, he was not of a p-ndent and econo- two days that he might make inquiry about 
mical turn of mind; and, ju^t as I was about the stability of the drawer and the acceptor, 
to propose to him sonje mutual arrangement. Much against Mr. Griffiths’s wish, but with 
be saved me a world of trouble by begriug the full coiaeiit of the young gentleman, this 
me to devise a scheme that would keep him was done, and no more was ever heard of the 
&om going back to Capel Court, and give' transaction Situtil Mr. Barking^ bad, in a few 
him congenial employment. After some little hours, chimged his name, his' office, and his 
apparent besitaflo'h, 1 devrioped my plans, wig, and I was in quiet and legal posse-ssion 
and be fell into them with entfansia-Hic of the stampciPclocumeut. When it ari'ived 
eagerness. A third person was wonted to at maturity in tiie cott^e of one month or 
complete the secret association, and this two, as the case might be, 1 took steps to re- 

f erson Oiren Griffiths immediately provided, .cover my property as an Innocent Holder. So 
Lis name was Affiy Davit, a professional careful were mr. Griffiths and Mr. Barking 
witness, who had lingered about thh courts' (who sometimes changed places as discounter 
of law for many years, attesting deeds, and ag^nt) in selecting their dupes, that the 
proving alibis, and swearing to ideuti- amounts were always considerable, and tole- ' 
ties, births, deaths, and luarriages, in a rably secure, and the position of the men 

f rompt and unwavering manner. His gains such that they could not defend any action 
ad' been precarious, tils habits had been for fear of an exposure. A crafty adv&rliso- 
loose, and^ bis indulgence had been gin, and ment in a clerical journal procured a jdenti- 
was so still, whenever ho could get it. By ful batch of curates and rectors, who dared 
degrees his re^tation for nerve to stand a |.not brave a trill, when they found they had 
cross-examination faded away, and he found been deceived, and who made the best terms 
himself i>as8ed by for newer and, as it was they could with me, rathqr than risk their 
supposed, more reliable men. In this con- gowns, their eliaracters, and their -livings, 
dition he whs sent to me, and I approved of Exi^ectants, on the other hand, were equally 
Owen Griffiths’s choice. His idea of j|)ay- ton^e-tied, for fear that in contesting the 
ment was humble, while his powers of im- payment of a thousand or fifteen hundred | 
personation and disguise still remained ; and f pounds, they might lay bare tbsir livesj their 
in the event of his ever proving unfaithful, hopes, and their aasoefiates, and lose, in the 
his testimony was. too notoriously valueless; process, a sum of fifty times the value. Nor 
to bfr feared. " ' j wouM their obstinacy fia^ defeated me, for 

In a few days Any was established, under i my measures wefe too eai^Uy prepared, 
the name of Mr, Barking,ii a small but com- Ihere mi^ht have been abundant suspicion | 
fortable oSBxx, in a good neighbouriiood, as a; .ta to my.moral claim to the bill, but I was J | 
pntleman of some capital 'who (ri8ebunt#tt; its possessor; there would have been no proof/ ! 
bills; while My. Owen Griffiths, acting under that 1 obtained it without giving full consl- I 


my directions, moved qbmit in billiard-rooms deration, while my ch{equ<^bookB (arranged 
and other fashionable circles, in search of ^ by myself) wopld have ttetifiediu my favour, 
youngg;entlemen and others wl)o had cxpec-land tiie jury would have been directed by 
tatHxii, and . wanted bills done. From that tbejudgetopr^ouncemesa lnaocent Holder, 
horn-1 held no visible^comrannication With I Was «at hai*h~not unreasonable to my 
these two men, bnt lived ha such & manner unfortunate debtors.' ,I was always to be 
that my respectability increased, day by dayj spoken to; and many a time I have taken 
v^ile ail my payments, large or lualh being something'‘considerably less ' than the kw 
A:'‘iak4e through such old-established bankers entitled tiie to demand. 

&PS Messrs. Croupy and Oom)>ftny, helped toj ‘ My banker's balance rapidly increased; and 
^E«b^ tiip delusion of my being'u good mem-i with ft my outward respeekbility and my 
hM^f society. I was the Innocent Holder, motive IcSi^.' I wem scarcely forty .years of 
ijanl^'I did nothing that might destroy -the age, but'I was beginning to get pursy and to 













feel warn. There is no 6ayiii(g how- lonf 11 were 
might have remained in the busUww of an | aitd not 
Innoc^t Holden if it had not been for the ‘ AlganiO 


for ever, without a mark, 
left but the bold signature of 
4:hobbledehoy across the blank 
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n^^rious ci»e Oi.Fendragon and Fitzhobblo -1 page. The piper was torn out,eut, trimmed, 
ile&eqr. This sprang out of a stroke of genius filled up in tlw form of a bill erf exoluinge for 
—eleuer, but dangerous—on the part of the two thousand five hundred poun^ payable 
unscrupulous Owen Griffiths and Afy Davit,' one mouth after date (the date being thrown 
E.squiie, alias Mr. Barking, uad many other I back eighteen days), and then both Owen 
names, too numerous to specify. j Griffiths and Billy Affy Davit, thoroughly 

The Honourable Algerrton HtzhobbledehoyJ disguised, went ^Idly before the Stamp 
was a young man about town of very expen* ^ Commissioners at Somerset House, told 
sivc babits, with consideriAle property in! their story, paid the tea pounds penalty, 
jiossession, and more considen^le profierty and the cost of the stamp, and hi one of < 
in expectation. He was a long person full those many moments of official indolence, 
six feet in height; long in the legs, which just before the termination erf office Lours, 
inclined inwards a little at the knees ; long they got their instrument ipi|de legally 
and crane-like in the neck ; a long nose, with complete. * . • 

a long upper jaw, and a low lutreating | Of course I knew ‘nothing of -these pro- 
forchead. He had gone the regular round of i ccedings until some time afterwards, and of 
education—private tutor, university, and so | course the bill came regularly to me. At the 
forth; but it had not added much strength to | expiration of the short time the bill had, to 
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and more gushing than ever. His heart was of the little wit he evei* kad at command, 
soft, impressionable, and sentimental; and he' IJe was,-without exception, the weakest m.'in 
fell desperately in love with a ballet-dancer, I ever had to deal with; but your vei 7 weak 
Slio was ten years his senior, saw her ad-, men are not the best subjects for au Innocent 
vantage; and, in a few weeks, but for an, Holder’strado. They want too much jo-oppiug 
unlucky volume of poetry, the ^p^onourablfe up, they consult ^oo many friends and legal 
Algernon Fitxhobblcdehoy would have been' advisenw, and the result is that they go to 
a married man. ' * I law, when your stronger debtor or victim 

Mademoiselle Celestina Pomade,* as she i arranges for himself, 
styled herself^ bad been to Paris, where she | This was the case with the Honourable 
had acquired a j^-ench accent, and a foreign, Algernon Fitzhobblcdehoy, and hence the 
fascination of manner; but her birth-place. celebrated civil cause wherein I was -the 
was Ludlow, her name was Griffiths, and she plaintiiT and he was the defendant. Of couise 
was a niece to Owen Griffiths, my faithful. 1 gained the day—the Innocent Holder always 
ally. Amongst other presents which the' does and must—though thd juiy winced a 
enamoured Algernon had given his Celestina ^ little when told by the judge what form their 
was a volume of miscellaneous verses, on the,! decision must take. The Honourable Alger- 
dear, white fly-leaf of which he had written | non could not deny his handwriting; 1 oh- 
“tomy lieloved Celestina Pomade, from her! tamed an order for principal, costs, and 
ever affectionate and devoted Algeiuon Fitz-' interest, and the impartial justice of the law 
hobbledehoy.” The signature wfw bold, | was vindicated. The .case was so notorious 
rather bdow the other writing; and full'at tlie time, that I retired, at once, from 
iwross the centre of the sheet. business, and the Honourable Algernon ,, 

Owen Griffiths called upon his niece one 1 Fitzhobbledehoy, though he .retired from tlie 
morning at her lodgii^s, and was diown into' court umfor the strong •impression that he i 
a liandsomely-furnSdied sitting-room, where | was a deeply injured n^i, had full value 
he was left for some time; as the young lady, for his money, ii^my belief, in being saved 
had not yet come‘down from her chamber.! (as he was) from a weak and imprudent ' 
To amuse himself, bo todc up some of tlie marriaga , • , 

"bdoksupon the table; and amongst the rest^ Though I am no longeron Innooent Holder, 
the volume of poetry, when JiU eye soon; there are .plenty of my trade l«fc, and .men of 1 
rested upon the signature of the young -mta; the Afly Davit and* Owen Griffiths class ! 
about town. Knowing tbe writer, and having have not to go far in search of a receiver, 
no scruples of conscience, he conveyed the ‘ Many men, 'S’hoae early days were brighter 
book to the broad pocket of his'epat, imd 'tliaii mine^ aje. fouqd with capital to buy - 
took Ilia leave at tbe earliest liossible moment acoaptanees, asking.no questions from the 
after his unsuspecting relative thought proper 1 seller as long as the article is cheap, yfith 
to m-vke her appearance. In a very short' something of the pride of an old conjuror 
lime the valuiible counsels of Affy Davit | exposing his, tricks, I record my plans and 
■were called in, and with a chemical prepara- ■ operations, ,in rflie hope of again warning 
tion which that iiselEul friend and cmapaniou, those who have been often warned befoi-e to 
had often used in his younger days,, the' little purimse. If people wiU shut their ey^, 
wordf of affection on the leaf of ii*e book and close their ears, they must uol complain 
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raE SCHOOLROOM AT CHRISTMAS 
TIME. 
u 

Ghey plaster wall^ tntb many a stuii, of damp, 

Scotch carpet, vdth brood margin of bare floor, 

Five ci'ipplcd cbiurs, round table, and a lamp, 

Ouce bright with gilding, bright, alas, no more.' 

, A couch of faded chintz; an easy chair. 

Out at fbe elbow^ fidling in the spine. 

Yet softly cushion’d; and, reposing there, 

Sits (he old teacher in the wann Arc'Shine ; 

Old omamenjsforltopelesiily decay'd. 

Come here to tetdt the last long stage of all— 

The dual smash—the debt bf pottery paid: 

The invalided can no further fall. 

A Iieartbrug of a pattern most antique, 

Rejected of state-cbambeis long ago. 

Worn, faded, sullied: if a rug could speak, 

That rug would tell us many a tale, 1 trow. 

How it first lay beneath a young brido’afect. 

Fresh, friiig^, and brilliant, in its day of bloom. 
Then, how tlw chiluou crouch’d' round nur.c, would 
meet, • 

To hear long atories in the twilight gloom. 

Hex;, how the hoys, at home for Christmas time. 
Kneeling upon it, on the ruddy bur 
RrAsted their chestnuts, wlule th^ old yule-chime 
Rung curtflling out across the moorland fan ' 


A lively outlook on the churchyard diear; 

Pour bitches, ivy-clad, and snowy while, 

.Tlieir branches stretch across the panes so near, 

And thick, and close, they half shut out the light. 
But, when the fire burns np and she’s alone, 
liie curtain drawn, work over for the day; 

Old ti^s come bock again, old fi tends long gene 
Into the drwmlaud of the past away. 

Kind memory opens wide her silent daor. 

Familiar faces smile ; no clouds between— 

She is at home; she is a child once more, 

’Midst Christmas jests and laughter, .'rwclflh Night's 
Queen. 

The scatlet-hcmed holly shines with light, 

' Reflected from t|;e joy of other years ; 

And pictured scenes start out before her sight, 

Scarce dimm’d at all by rising mists of tears. 


It is not winter there.' The hoprfiil S)trini' 

Glows out on the dead promises of youth ; 

Gdds them with beauty, wafts lh((n\ with it^wing 
Fdr, far beyond tlie silver realms of truth. 

Love’s river swnffty glides through pleasant lands. 
Bright with perpetual summer, (air and gay. 
“Wake, dreamer by the hearth ! ’Tis lost in sands 
Of bitter grief,—it is no longer Mayf ** 


“No longer May I" The driving sleet eoijesAst, 
Dash’d ’gainst the panes by loud Dcuember winds. 
Thy mimic joys fade back into the past, > 

14^ with its present cares, thy fancy biuds, 

LodK out into the sky ; all cloud, alt raiii, 

ITight hongs above the sobbing Icaflebs wood, 
Theddasts go slirieking round the trembling vane, 
Christmas is here in his most dreary mood. 


of Wearying work, how little Iqvel 
’''‘My -lBii One long, long dead-timfe Of (he yeab 
"Look, qnt again 1" there is a light above, ] ' > ■ g 

Olaorang through darkness: rest Will saoa bo.lmre. 

“ Parictice, O weary heart, thy peace draws tteqrV* 

•LISBON. 

1 FKi,L asleep last?night at twenty minutes 
past eleven, somewhere off the coast of 
Fortugcl, which was then a mere blne- 
rimmed line^ on our right—or, shall I say, 
starboard 1—^the sea ranuing by us hi rolling 
hills of blue liquid, ghostlyTtud livid. This 
morning, at bdf-past seven, 1 awake, look 
out of my square bedroom porthole and see, 
beating up against our black ship’s side, 
a merry, sunny sea, of the exact colour of 
soda-water; with a liglit playful effervescing 
frotii feathering about its fluent curves. 

“ Htdloa, steward ? Why, the great steam- 
' engine, stopi^ Are we going down ? ” 

I No, we are snug in the Tagus, and have 
I stopped off the famous Belem watch-tower 
I that Don Manqel (surnamed the Fortunate) 
built We are waiting for the adonaueros, or 
Custom House oflicers, to ^ome oh board, 
and the sanidad, or health-oflioers to give us 
pratique, qud pronounce our bill of health 
clean; for we have been visiting Vigo, where 
the yellow' fever is raging, and have been 
I threatened and worried with flag-signals at 
Oporto, and we may be put in (quarantine,— 
fifteen days’ imprisonment,^ will: not- even 
I hard labour to amuse onrselves witli. 
i There is a great putting off of boats, great 
{locking and strapping of bags and port- 
j mauieaus ; for we* are near Lisimn, and are 
! going to land. The lady with the celestial 
land terrestrial globe and the two parrots 
Ithat she is so auxions about, is hard at work 
I packing the two hemispheres safe for traiia- 
I port; the puling little usher who is going 
i out to tlie Catholic college at Lisbon, at last 
tnes to drag himself out of his little tray of 
a berth, which he has for seven days kept 
immoveably in; the Newcastle lawyer, who 
laneies every place like C^stoutiuople, and 
contradicts you a^ot everything oat of 
Murray, hustles abbot hie boxel^ which are 
bping hauled out of the hold A Sjqflashing 
under our bow, and a strong voice hading os. 
It is the quarantine boat, manned by eight' 
stout Portuguese, with stniw hats, and red 
saShes reond their WaistB. The oflicer hold¬ 
ing official papers in hia hand, Stands up, and 
directs the men ho pull ia under our quarter, 
that he mi^ come cm board. Among the men' 
are two naudson&e Stewart blacks, with bare 
arms, swollen with ropes of straining muscles. 

I feel dlreotly that I am in a eonntiy eon- 
nected with the Brazils, and that the old 
slave element in the population has ^net yet 
died out. • 

Now we have got onr sanitary passport'}, 
and, though one oAwo brown-coated ofl^ciaia 
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remain on onr decks, we di-oj) down sloping city. We meet jolting 

towards l^isbon; we drop past .^^l^b^{w|^mP|^lea!Riiig against each other, and drawt 
little tllagne matebpot of a lower, with a cart, which is nothing 

em-jphe4 window^ of Moorish origin; ‘Its butTk heavy wooden slab, gra^luses of cafijs, 
twisted cable cornices, and pierced baioonvea; I sbo^)a, %nd dweiiiug-bouses, intersected here 


we pass the convent built to celebrate Yasco 
de Gama’s Indian discovery ; we di'w< along 
the gi-aud rivor, past white, dusty-looking 
hills covered with olives, and flocks of wiuct 
mills. We pass, on the Other-hand, curious 
earth-cliff banks and small villages that seem 
to have come down to the great river-side to, 
drink. Far away, behind us, we leave Belem 
guarding the entrance of the* green and 
frothy river, tllb distant Toires Vedras 
lines, the Saint Julian fort that Wellington 
strengthoued, and the taper tower beyond 
the bill', whei’e the sux-f runs threateningly. 

Now we pass more houses sind convents, 
yellow, and blue, aud rose-coloured build¬ 
ings ; and tim great sloping-terraced city 
of Lisbon rudlmown the hill-side to nleec ns. 


We have reached the great red egg-shaped 
buoy of the Peninsula aud Oriental Company’s 


steamers, opposite the Black Horse Square ; 
where a mounted bronze s^tue, like that 
of the Conimaudonte in Don-Juan, stands on 
guard. A flock^of dragon-fly boats surround 


and theM by cross traversas, or aUeys,—^the 
river still ever hot and blue in sight behind 
ns. On our right lumd, the wall goes up 
by steps, till it stretches hi an unbroken ex- 
Uianse of some fifty feet h^^ broad as a for- 
ftress, aud no olnuk even for a quluk-eyed 
lizard to hide in. At the top are some black 
spiked cypresses, and a sqni«^e bowcf trellis, 
green-rooli^d with vines. Highei' uj) still, in 
this place, where one might expect to see 
some Don Quixote duchess, ULagating that 
shows it is the* convent of iae* Heart of 
Jesus; aud I stand at tue . corner of 
the Bon de Sant Domingos, reading the 
placard of a bull-fight at Saint Anna (or 
rather Vilafranca), which is a good fifteen 
miles off by railway, and am now—having 
sifted this—^wandering off to*au illnstrated 
placard representing the Dutch giant, stand¬ 
ing in full (Tveniug costuineawith his legs in 
a (ub, together with an English sailor, rather 
caricatured, making a seal (called in the bills 
Sea Monster) dance upon its tail, in a manner 


us, the crows jabberitig out the names of j that is a caution to mermaids. 1 look bock 
rival hotels. " Let go the anchor! ’’ says the | from these anpeals to the senses—which some 
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capt^iu with the yellow whites to Mh eyes,! ugly Po^'tugdese iA black hats tasselled with 
and the sigual-guu voice. The clfain runs black puffs are intently reading—^towards the 
out with a clattering shaking jolt, over goes; great broad bay, aud the crowd of boats, with 
the auotior. in a hoadlonc suicidal wav, their barber-pole masts tufted aud striped 


; striking up h i^te flood of water, like a 
I dying whale. We ai'o anchored. The mail- 
agent has gone ashore with his great leather 
I saddle-bags of letters. We may laud. Lisbon 
I is all before us, where to choose, 
i I land'—not at Black Horse Square, haunted 
i by boatmen—but am paddled by John Fish, a 
i young Hassaniello of Lisbon, to the wet steps 
I of the Pra^a dos ilomulares, a pretty little 
J tropical square quite to the lefl^ near the great 
I arsenal; where the Portuguese seamen of a 
war fleet (which exists only on paper) arc 
trained. There are spiked aloes, aud orange, 
and pimento trees, about it in tubs aud oil- 
jars ; and, in the middle of the square, which is 
paved witii black and white pebbles in mosaic, 

I BO as to resemble the dial face of q compass, 
the rays being sonle thirty leet long. In tlyj 
i centre, is the marble pillar with the sun 
‘clock; round which merchants sk aiid smoke 
cigarettes, or rough sea oaptains stand dis¬ 
cussing the rig of their ships ?n tlie Tugus 
luiy, not • boat’s length, off, All round 
this square are lodging-houses, hotels, and 
country houses, where men sit poi^ over 
books, eigiir in mouth and* pen in hand; 
and, high over all is, not the citadel of Saint 
George, but the great Braganca Hotel, with 
its square, tall block of rose-coloured building 
, against the burping blue of a dazzling sky. 
We mount from this mosaic-paved square, its 
flowers, and chattering smoking groups, up 
tlie steep Bua di AUgrimk, wlqch rises 


red aud yellow. Swallows skini round us, | 
and recouiioitie that house beyond the con- I 
vent, tliat seems crusted with slabs of blue 
Ohum, for flies. It is all but bieastplateil 
witli blue figui'ed tiles, in a-way worthy of 
Nankiu .and Oliiugfou. Some niigroes—their 
black faces biuiud up with yellow handker¬ 
chiefs—pass us; and, all of a sudden, they 
cross tlicmscive.s aud look np; for, as through , 
the grating like a perfume, gushes out a j 
hymu of the Cliurcb, with such simple purity, j 
80 nucaileiizaed aud uufouladed that, it might 
be the song of angel children, | 

We stand entranced with expectancy, all m, 
ear. We»were all butpwept away by the 
storming Badajoz diliffsitc^ which—regard- ' 
less of pur l)ciiig English: one of that 
nation that had once something to do with 
that Badajoz—tore pompously and overbear- 
iugly round the* corner, and nearly m^« au 
omelette of the votary of Church musin, just 
as he was thinking wvhat a capital way of 
making signals to a mm you were in love with ' 
it would be to toss up an orauge ^htough that i 
bltu^ grating. The immense hearse of a ’bus | 
—^I raeaqthe Badajo|,diligence—is steer^ by | 
a post-boy ; a little fellow in immense jack- | 
boots, which seem to slowly swallow him up, 
and a larje white hairy hat that wodid'S|uito 
extingmsh ^is ffaee, but for fierce tosirngs 
bock, as he rows on with hU booted elephan¬ 
tiasis legs. 

J go up a side street, where the ground 
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Hooia. pt the geiitlemaii’a 'hcfflba ^filtein.. the maaiilla^ and tti6 fatal Frencli bonnet 

stables; you can nose them aS yoia1^'icrhepin^ in, to the destruction of the 
hear the Iiorees dragging at their chaia'|^te^ wli^l blhck veil and the %}i parasol, 
or i)omuliiig with resilessfeet at the stiitVr^At I ai^ bound for the Post pfiice, whicl; Jies 
one door, there is a heavy patient-looking hnl- up a quiet side street; at 'one end of vrlioh 
lock being shoed, surrounded by au'atucious, there are great gates as of some gr^iiiclee's 
idle set of sympathising friends of the! mansion. 1 enter the office by a court; a sort of 
smith; wlio, with his leathern apron On, looks; hall, wril'n folding doors and rooms on either 
at the ci*escent-split hoof with the serious air. side. The place is pigeon-holed all round, 
with vriiich a dent ist looks for flaws in your ■ and I read over twq of the boxes, “ Teneriffe 
teeth, hoping to find them, or determined to kaj»d Pernambuc^” which reminds me where I 
invent them. Those men standing in a row, | am. l^e English Admiralty agent, in gold- 
with small buirels on their shoulders, at the! laced cap and blue uniform, enters as I leave 
long maAgt'r-JikeTouutain under the wall, are with the prize of a letter’, followed by ids 
the honest and industrious Gallegos, or Galli- coxswain aud-anotber sailor in blue jerseys, 
clans, the .serfs and Gibeonites of the Lisboucso. toiling up the steep street with oui'leather 
They hew /..he# wood aud draw their water, bags on their backs. 

and all to get lAok to the green hills of Vigo, I I toil up still higher, to Saint Eoque; aud, 
with some money to marry with. Ask a’pushing by a flapping red curtain, enter the 
I’ortuguese to carry your carpet-bag to the I cliurch, wliei’e beggar woman and ladies 
boat at the Illack Horse Square, aud he will,kneel side by side; a crutch aud gilt fan alter- 
say, “I am not a Gallego. God made the|nating on the pavement, befa|lk a glittering 


Portuguese first,” says the provei'b, “ and 
: then made the Gallegos to wait upon them.” 

You see them iq .tUe steep side streets of a 
i morning, going off to supply their family with 


fantastic. The shap-walls too, facing the 
street, are frequently pn^elled with bine por- 

ny^lnin WKrKiAlv oaowi iflia# 


dogs, lean and wandering, w’ith which Lisbon^ 

. abounds, quite as much as it does with tropi¬ 
cal flowers aud loatlisome smells, that seem 
to wai# to knock: you dowu at street comers, j ceiain tiles, which spehj just fresh froth Can- 
Now pass— what aie they ? — six nuns; ton. Iude|id the Portuguese were the first to 
grave-looking women, with** white, starched,'.import Dragoti jars, Cuina'punch-bowls and 
linen head-cToths pinned o\;pr the forehead, te'a-cup^ Sometimes private houses, big as 
ami stretching out behind, iq lolig peaks. Tlicy ^ palace/^ shine with these rude blue mailings; 
are draped, hot as it is, with long capud; and, as for green and gilt balconi&s, they 
da« k^&«rt|.8, such as the Jj’ish womenu.se; aud, ihjiBa.out eveJrywhere; *md ten to one but, 
indeed, in’face and manner Jook not unlike | on the thirth or fmirth tier of them, there is 
tiioiq. There is no touch of colour about'a row of i-ed oir-birs,'’fbrjning the base to a 
tifnh : grave, still as mutes, and so ugly aud thicket of oloanaera, gorgeous with a wealth 
s ml-lc.s.’,, tliat 1 think no counttybutPortu^, of purpM bloom.^ I'weuty to one but, half 
with its mean. half-Jewish yace, coulSl match , way up in a gjlt cage, hangs a Brazilian 
them. As IVu- the men, they have none of the parrot, green and red, or grey and scarlet, 
Sjjanish fil e, none of the Amlalu^ian kiugly! cliatting, listening, or tlmughtfuL Sometioaes 
spirit and independence. Monks I see not; ‘ the'yeSow straw mats or green blinds are 
fov they are abolis'.ied, and the prieSts are only trailed ovtar the balcony lodge, so as to form 
.dudinguished by wenriiig pantaloons aud a sort, of porch or tent to the shaded room, 
Jfeskian boots. Alas, the «lonuas have modi- where the donnas* and some portly piieat 


side chapel that seems dug out of solid gold. 
It is a raebh cave, indeed, ponderoitsly rich. 
These reckless street dogs run and sniff in 
aiav/4 vasxria zuiluii^ vvsvii and out of the church, vulgarly careless aud 

water. They are like the Caddies in Edik-; restless among fbe worsliippers; whose eyes 
burgh, or wliat the Swiss used to be in Paris, tnru from the altar to the door whenever 
They are simple-hearted, quiet, brave work-. any one enters. The ceiling is of painted 
iug follows, worth a dozen lazy Portuguese.' l/ueu, aud a tawdiy green orcRestra blocks up 
There are more than three tliouiftnd of them, one end of'the building, where perhaps poor 
ill Lisbon. I ims some doors where tougli,' dying Henry Fielding strhlled and wondered, 
dry, knotty oi'ive-roots are for sale as fii-e-' There ■was the great novelist’s grave on the 
wood, and pass a barefooted, sturdy country Itill of the Estrella, where the dark cypresses 
boy, who carries—at cither end of a long sien- we saw peering up, stood like black marks of 
der pole, bidanced on the shouhler of hLs pink admiration. 1 ■' 

shirt—a shallow, broad basket of dusty velvet, I oljserve that the special charm of Lisboa, 
peacbes aud ti’ansparent ami>er grnpes. Some apart from its orange trees, public gardens, 
sailoi’s'In canvas, shoes, come out fresh from'mid rows of red coral berried pimculos 
the wine-shop ; their collars far back on their | —is its almost Chinese and eastern character, 
lumd shoulders, their black-silk handker- Apart from the crowd of black facas, sunburnt 
chiefe carefully tied with white cord. {They | with red yellow that you see, there is a 
are Spitfires, you see, by the gold lcttered I tropical glow of colour all over the city. The 
bands on their caps.) They gather round the | roofs consist of a curious ridge-aud-furrow 
grinning boy, aud empty hi.s store. Hinging | tile that is quaint of outline. They go 
the soppy peach-skins at.tlie pariah itreetiup into pagoda-like crescents, and have 

figured carving flnials that are Chinese aud 
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with a bt»ad Bmooih • and yeltow as a. ^iHaapd? 
ball, sit gossip ; tlie parrot s^tohln^ 
part of th^lr disedurso and comuig om 
■witl^k by sn^he^ os if he were learning a 
leaaon. 

The Shops have a carious country town 
look : generally uhitujg several tradesdn one, 
like auAnjericnn store. The' pantry shops 
sell port wine, which seecjs quite a liqfueur; 
the grocers, fire-wood and such trifles. 
The wine-shojw are quite open to the air, 
and are full of Kegro sailbr^ and Ehglish 
inarinei-s talking very loud to make the Eng¬ 
lish easier to the“d— furrinera, who could 
nnderstaud if they would—don't tell me, 
Jack.” These are the rough jokers who have 
btveii known to charge across the Black Horse 
S<)nare, after reguktiou hours, disarm the 
sentinels, drive off the relief guard, and force 
a way to their boat, pushing off with three 
cheers; their &ce8 beaming with a sense of 
having pro}>erly and creditably done what 
England expects every man to do« You meet 
tljem everywhere, arm in arm, in brandy 
shops with red coppery pirate-looking Negro 
sailors; carrying, to their boat^ fish wrapped 
up in red handkerdiiefs; tlieir claSp-knives 
bung by a neat-white knoited cord round 
their necks, small gold rings, perhai)s, in their 
eaiu, tijieir shoes small and dan<l\|ish; their* 
walk^a rolling stagger, as if they w^re step¬ 
ping on waves, and did not find dry land as 
' firm as it was generally reported*to be. 
Tliere they go! brntswalo, coxswmn, quar¬ 
termaster, and (mle-bodied seaman, staring 
In at churches fall of scented smoke, (as if 
something or other wore' cooked peri>etually 
in ihe side chapel), pacing lound the centre 
statues in sea-side squares, ogling up at ser¬ 
vants watering the oleanders, or feeding the 
parrots np in the balcony, or chafiiug the 
king’s farrier who keeps an hotel near the 
sea water side, and is as intense a John Bull, 
with an buxom a rosy w'ife as ever England 
bled. 

!B»t let us go into the Dim Pedro square, 
paved with wavy bands of black and white 
stones as with a great oil cloth; mvii^ it 
a strange Bio Janeil'O. sort of look. It is 
one of the largest sqUKi-es in the world, 
quite a Champ jle Mars, Sunxmnded by 
Bho))8, diligence offices and eountinghouses. 
.At one end, near a large glass-windowed cafe, 
■(where olEoers reaii jjapers and sip ices, and 
are so multiplied by the mirt?oraon tlte walls, 
tlmt they seem like a whole regiment I'eiid- 
ing papers and sij^ing ices W word of com¬ 
mand) stands the theatre of Donna Mari^ a 
handsome building with wide, h|dl and portico, 
but with an unfbitunate rey^wberating xinc 
roof which, in rainy weather, ttoders the actors 
inaudible. 

I go in, one night, attracted by the crowds 
that ara flowing t <4 the doors, like stee^-filU^ 
flying to the arches of a magnet. The interior 
is rich, with bangings • m topaz-coloured 
Batin* banded here and there with purple. 


i 'iWliit ^ cane'; there being 

[evB^ ^dv&ion -fok airibsss and lightness. 
There; Jtfb, of course, some English middies 
and simow in tlie pit't who talk very loud, and 
have a defiant contemptuous mauner pecu¬ 
liarly national. The cmly tliilig I can deci¬ 
pher out of the snnifling imsal Jew Sj^ish 
of the stage dialogue Wliiifii is called Portti- 
guese is, &at a cerlaiu Doni Jose Herriero 
de dos Santos—who is dressed like Lord 
Nelson, and who nearly kills me every time 
lie enters by his absurd bows and grimace^ 
Las come in the disguise of %poor artist to a 
family, with whom he is about to enter into 
alliance. The father^ a little, prosy, man 
with a dry drollery of his* own, suspects, 
him to ho a swindler; .a ^s'^ifcion that 
leads to various complruations ; but is legiti¬ 
mately removed when the Dom appears in all 
his lustre, and claims his bride; at which 
the little diplomatic man takes snuff and 
mbs his hands us if he had seen through it 
all the time, Tlie drollest tiring was, that, 
at the end of each act, every human being in 
the pit, rose with one# acecn-d; without 
snyling, tlod handkerchiefs to the back of 
their cane-seats, and retired ter the lobby to 
hastily smoke a cigarette and eat stewed- 
iK'ars; which were in active sale at the 
buffet.' 

I do •not thinC there was one woman 
in the .pit. Indeed in some Spanish thea¬ 
tres, tlie women all sit huddled in a sort 
of omuibuB-hox l»y themselves. Now, that 
the men with the yellow teeUi, sallow full 
faces, and scorched fore-fingers, have un¬ 
tied their handkerchiefs, and are waiting for 
' Lord Nelson in the white satin knee-breeches, 

' with intense cxfiectation, 1 look up at the 
I boxes, beating the covert for a beautiful face. 
What ? Not one ? No: only fat and sensual 
I faces, all run to nose, as if by perpetually 
Biuelliug at greasy dinners; crisp wiry ani¬ 
mal negro hair; full hroVvii red lips j mean 
chins, and foreheads vUlanuusly low. Bauds 
and ropes of black shiny hair looped up with 
strings of pearl, ending in a*top-knot strung 
with gold and coral. Not one beauty'U 
Yes, ohe,*witli fire-fly eyes and soft brown 
cheeks deejieuing to a pfechy red; wlio, with 
rounded .white ajnis, mans forward hanging 
upon the lips of Lord Nelson in the court 
suit, taH coat;^ «ud white satin breeches, 
entranced. ■ . 

Tired of this, and the pei-petual running in 
and out to cigarettes and stewed-pears in 
the lobby, I leave ; Just as the scene opens, 
with the little man dressed as.'«( oobbler, 
silking comic spugs: much to the Indignation 
of the k£e Lord ^ekon, who is now bols¬ 
tered out as a despotic rich, man, living in a 
sort fff pflace near the coblder’s-stall. Once 
outehie the theatre, 1 hasten tip and down 
streetas-al^ernate bills and vtdlcj's—to the 
puMie gardens, which lie in tlie centre of the 
city, to the left of the square of Don Bedro, 
drot^iug in first at. the Bcaganca to see a 
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Mei^d; ftod, fiiKling the'bore #ho oomp^^j irh«<lM)r hr away front tiie great unfinished 
everything to Conatantiuople reading Mbpier's paiaoeoftfae Ifecesstdados, or from the long 
reufnsulir W»r. ' ohaiii of stilted aqueducts tha4 near the 

1 hasten out again, anfi push fiir the pnhlio windhtdl hiil, give a itOnuiu character the 
gardeus. Suddenly, at tiio door of a small envirous. In the direction of Oinlra-pgreen 
theatre, a dirty toater catches me by the arm amid a brown. scorchud'Up desert—K>r ftom 
“(’ome in," lie" says, “ gentlemeus, and see the foK.iried hills oniiosite, you look across 


and, after some zig-zasging, get there. It Buenos Ayres^higher up the bny, is a region 
is a large square, en^osed garden, vrallcd of wiM myrtle heaths, olive-fields and vine- 
in by iron xiaUsadiug; against which the yards. Tite yellow aiseual uud the citadel 
wisilul, dull, apatheuc miwd flatten their are before you. This is ^le Old Jjiaixm of 
largo noses. You do not pay as you go in, but Ysseo di Gama, Cabzai, the discoverer of 
as you go^q^it.* 1 enter a^ long walk, with Brazil, Bon Sebastian, and Albuquerque, 
flower-border* on either aide, thorny with From hence sallied the fleet that discovexed 
aloes, and pass down between rows of feeble tlie Azores, and first rounded the dreaded 
Vauxhall lamps, and Hues of flaccid pimento ('ape. The siiade of Carhoens paces by the 
trees, studded with inuumeraide bemes, that Tagus side, Saint Vincent sleeps soundly in 
look like pale I’ed cond. At the end there that hill clinruh. This is the city of tliat 
are some tent booths, as dull as a wet dreadful eartb<]uake, too, wliich in seventeen 
Gieeuwicli fair used to be; and, beyond hundred nis.1 fifty-five, m our quiet Horace 
this, a bort of summer-house btage, with Walpole days, swallowed at*one gulp forty 
unr foot-lights, 'and a baud playing under- tliousand people, luid I don’t know how 
ueath to a dozen rows of patient, tn- many miHious'of treasure. Sinre the begiu- 
tenauted chairs. On the stage sit two niiig of time. Death, the Tiisatiuble, had never 
p.di.ted singers, who talk across the lanqis, | surli a sudden rich soji throw n into his black 
twiddle their fans, laugh, and play grace- Jaws, and that not by buttle, massacre, or 
fill little tricks, as the {pinpany begin to conflagration. * 

Obseiuble. This is composed oi grave city-' Let Uf pace up and down by these'ti-ees 
looking men, pompons, dull oflieers, aaul a few tliat luce the Custom-house, which, daubed 
ladies; who seem to teel no interest in any- with yellow ochre, is ta])estried with oriental ' 
thing, and none of whom ever laugh even at lookingflowcis; not cariugtqstopoiqioaitethat 
the comic songs. Tlie ])eir<iTmauee com- hard, handsome-lookiiig oflidal sun'uimdeU by 
meuces. It consists of tiiibclly Fionch ballads, nnUtary boatmen, who is white with rage at 
full of I’amour, gloiio, and riionueur; aud tlie Freueli gentleman, tearing up a whole 
euds with a caricature representation of box of cigais, rather than pay duty on 
an English traveller in Paris: which drove them, crushing them to dust with his feet; 
a couium'cial traveller, who sat next to me, or rather—tor there is a fuss here of landing 
to declare that he should certainly come tiavellers, and we shall be disturbed—^let us 
the night following witli Smith of Bir- cross Black Horse Squai-c, whei*e Bon Jose 
mingiiam. Brown of Slicflield, and a few the First, tlie patron of the terrible iron- 
other commorciul gentlemen, to storm the handed Pombal, the enemy of the nobles, 
orchestra and thrash the bulfuou,—a patri- rides aud dominates in bronze, and get to the 
otic resolve, which I,'most anxious for his quieter Largo di Peieriiino, or square by the 
discomfiture, warmly encouiaged. The fnu arsenal; where the curioos corporation pillar 
of this representation cuimisled entirely is, tliat looks like a cable; being made of 
in tlft mime’s keeping his arms rigidly twisted strands ofmarbie. Where that skeleton 
close to his side, ^;eariug imiueuse shii’^ armillary sphere now stands, on the top of 
collars, rolling Ids eyes, yud anaweriiig to the oiieu-twork coluifin, was onee a gorotte- 
eveiy thing “Yaase^yaase.” The Englishman sealfold, with rings and chaiiu, where nobie- 
eventu^y volunteers a daifcc at tlie Mubile, men were periodically strangled. A little 
and exits with a flabby hornpipe, entirely lower, there, in the Pra 9 a doa fiomulare% in 
misuuderstooi^ mid turned into a wretclied the time of JDom Miguel, five traitors were 
bullet pas seal. I moat say, in justice to the burnt, and their ashes thrown into the Tagus. 
Portuguese, that nobody laughed ; but 1 do ‘Look up here, too, below the Black Horse 
n^ldtik tiieir common people ever do laugli. Square, now^ ieuantm by boatmen wailing 
, ^ afterwards met with Yonng J'ortiiguese of for iiire,(BenliqeI^, and booted hackney ooacli- 
' a liigh class, who gambolled, grimooed, aud men, just above where the three streets Santa 
cLattoied like monkeys; loud, impudent and Anna, Augusta^* and Praia meet I You see 
ceaselessly , but 1 have no reason to liotie the arohes and tottering ruins of the CarmO) 
that the mile street Portuguese ever laughs one of the reiica of that dreadful earth- 
on Wiy pi evocation whatever; • • quake. , 

Lisbon, allowing for the dhhiess of its Lisbon hail hod several previous shocks; 
auiuseroeuts, and the phlegm of its poor, is but, Ixfinguniinpinid forgot them, and did not 
lull of pictures, wliiehever way you look; cousider them to be wari^ga, or even threats. 
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There vas, at first, an ucdtilathu; tremble of 
two minutes, whidh.many laueifing feaetin/ 
people thought was a wagon ramblisg 
undeniMth Ime windows. Then another in a 
few Minutes more,>worse and anmistakable; 
so that houses were split and rent, and a dj^ist 
arose thfit hid the sun. Then another internal 
of dreadful silence, and the city tell totpleoes 
like a card-house: palace, htft, and cabin; 
church, casino, gambling-iiouse, and thieves’ 
kitchen, tumbled in togeth*cr, dmid a dusty 
fog as of an eclipse. Through all the dreadful 
apocalyptic darkness, arose gft>ans, soiwaius, 
aud shrieks of the dying and th% iraniured. 
An eye-witness, iija shij) lying In tlie Tagus, 
said he saw tlie whole city suddenly heave 
like a wave, aud then disnp})ear. 

1 ba^ e met with travellers who have felt 
earthquakes at sea, and have seen them on 
land, and 1 have clear notions now about the 
hoi izontal and the upwai’d motion, and T find 
out that it was neither the one nor the other 
that destroyed liiabon; but a sort of clash and 
confiict of the two, as if two cr^ss veins of 
earthquake had* met and disagreed. L am 
told twt it is one of the most terrible things 
in the worlil to see an earthquake come up a j 
Mexican valley—like an advancing wave— j 
.shaking trees, and making houses and hills 
u(h1 to each other. It brini^ on a sort of sick¬ 
ness. If it is dangerous and repealed, as in 
Ijima*and the Caraccas, its teudeqey is to 
demoralise society; to diive men to reekless 
• pleasure and crlrae^as in Lisbon, at tBe time 
of which I speakj when great fires swept 
through the cityf and when the -smoking 
ruins were for fifteen days haunted by bauds 
of rubbers, till the stem JPombal hung iliree 
hundred of them, and so stanched the moral 
■wound. 

That night, looking from the Braganca 
-nindownt the nclteriug bay which seemed 
turned to silver, over wmcit highway 1 could 
see away to Belem, the guarded mouth of 
tlie Tagus; 1 beheld the tranquil terraced 
roofs below, quiet in the moonlight; for 
tlie wilful Mouainmedan moon was in her 
crescent, aud 1 could almost imagine myself 
in the old Moorish ei^. As 1 looked, 1 fell 
into a reveiie in my^ibair in the Braganca 
balcony. Najplcr’s Beninsular War drop})iug 
from my hand, I imaged mpelf, tiljat Novem¬ 
ber morning, on that safe roof-top watching 
the tranquil city. Suddenly, the houses all 
around mo began to roll and tremble like a 
stormy sea. Tlirough an eclipse i^mness I saw 
the buildings round my feet and for away on 
every side, gape and split; the floora fell with 
the shake of cannons. Tlte ‘groans and cries 
of a great Wttlo were round me. .1 emUd 
hear tiie soa dashing oU the quays, and ri^ng 
to swallow what the earthquake liad loft. 
Through tlie air, dark with falling walls and 
beams, amid shcyvei-s of stones red with 
tho billows of fire from sudden conflagra¬ 
tions, I saw the elondy streets strew'u with 
the dead and dying; sore^ming crowds, ruu- 
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ning thickly, hitfadir and thither, like sheep 
w'b^ the doom «f the eknghter-house 
are closed. ' 

sSuddenly, a voice In my eaep cries in bad 
Portuguese: ^ I Uiought you rapg for cofiee, 
sir.*’ 

It was the waiter. I was saved t 
» 

•A GIPSY KING. 

. TitR greatest weakness that poor aunt 
had, -was a passion for adoption, aud irregii- 
lar servants. To begin, she adopted me— 
her niece. Our boy, who fvas page and 
waiter at table, was a transfiorted burglar’s 
orphan. Our two maid-servants were work¬ 
house castaways. Our late coachman and 
general mnn-servdnt was a tscSel-of-leave 
holder, who did not turn out well; and, at 
last, we adopted in his place a {ppqr king. 
Anut—or Miss Granite, as 1 ought to 
her—was a maiden lady between fifty and 
sixty, possessed of considerable property, 
great strength of character, and unflinching 
moi'ul courage. Tliis was lier very sensible, 
though somew'hat eecentria adea of pi'actical 
ch;p’ily. P^'haps she was right; for, as a 
whole, her system worked well. She rose 
superior to the opinion of her neighbours, 
although we lived in a small, dull village, 
about fifteen miljjs on the bighrodd from 
London to Dover; and our vilL^ being next 
door to the rural station-house, the majesty 
of the law, if required, could have been turned 
on at any moment. 

The ticket-of-leave man had a brother in 
the yillage ; w'ho, in my opinion, was no better 
than the convict, only he Iwn never been 
found out; and this'brother, feeling asliam^ 
of his relative’s presence, was ‘ala ays urging 
him privately to go to Australia. This un¬ 
ceasing family pressure at last had its effect; 
ami, one night, he dJsapiieared, taking enough 
of Miss Granite’s loose cash with him to 
defiay the cost of his {lassage. 

It was getting late in the autunm; the 
weather was cold and chilly ; the trees were 
standing under bare branches; the soil round 
the town was of a clayey nature; there had ‘ 
been muck lain for many weeks, and the 
mists were damp .and ^flispiriting. About 
the middle of a.veiy dismal day at this 
period, a dirty, rnggw man, of the tramp 
species, was ob-^prved to walk to and fro for 
some little time, in the hope of attmet- 
ing the attention of the ini^tes ; but, as 
no one went to the'^te, he at last ven¬ 
tured to ring tlie belL Miss Granite was 
looking throbgh the drawing-rooql, vrindpiw; 
amb at once, qiade qpiends for her neglect, 
by ordering the unpj'oniimng strangqr to be 
invited in. Although he had looked dirty, 
uiiprepos^isslng, aud half-wild out'ddo the 
house, when he entered our presence liis 
appeamiee^vastinfiiutely wptse. Bis clothes 
weie patched with rags,^ like a bed-quilt, 
and the patches were agiw re-patched with 
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olay. Eie fnro was tJliarp, browu, auU mrizzly; 
and his liands weie nearly tiio cwur of 
tareade. Uis object was to solicit the phiw 
leR vacant by the abbconded ticket-ofdea^ 
man. 

<• Where have yon lived before ?” asked my 
aunt. The visitor was silent. 

“ I don’t caro where it was,” continued ray 
aunt, “ so long as 1 know the truth: Tm 
above all vulgar prejudices.” 

.‘‘Well, mum,” he said,slowly, “I ’av’n’t 
lived anywheres to sj^ak on, except in the 
woods. I’m a gipsy king.” I 

“ A •What ?”»excl.‘viined Miss Grenito, inj 
nstonisbuient. I 

“ A gqisy king, inmn,” returned the 
strnuger, jimidly, “an’ a -vverry ’ard life it is,' 
main!” « | 

My aunt for some few minulos remained 
silent, llie stranger waited foi her to take 
up the couveisation, and 1 felt very much 
disposed to laugh. 

“ Is it possible,” said Miss Granite, “ that 
one of youi ancient, wandering race, can 
think of settling douu in the homes of civili- 
satioii r , , 

“Yes, mum,” replied the ’^ipsy khig, 
“ tliat’s hexaotly what it is.” 

“You are sincere,” asked Miss Granite, 

“ ip your dcsiie to forsake 3 our tube 1 ” 

“ They didn’t do the tiling as was right 
by me,” said the gipsy king, eVhsively; 

“ they took a husurper; let ’em keep ’im.” 

“ You have no wish to be any longer con¬ 
sidered a kingl” asked Miss Granite, with 
some tone of respect in her voice. 

“Gipsy kings, mum, N all werry well to 
t^jlk about over a Sre,”he answered, “an’ all 
werry well tossing about over a piaiiiier,” 
he added, turning to me ; “but let ’em try it 
in the winter, thart all! ” ' 

This last answer seemed 8 .\lisfactory to 
aunt, and it explained to me pretty cleaily 
the motives that had governed tlie strangoi’s 
application for the p5ce. 'ITie weather was 
quite severe enough to drive every tiibe ot 
real or professed gipsies iuto comfortable' 
winter quartenf, except those who were con¬ 
tent to be petrified with rheumatism and 
ehilb^ins. " ' ' 

The gipsy king retired to the apartment' 
of his predecessor, the late ticket-of leave man, 
and in the course of an hour ho, aciiutred j 
the appearance of anothei^ individual. Two 
backets of winter, several cakes of so ip. aud | 
the half-livery of the last servant (the best 
smt he had left behind him), tnnied tUej 
gipsy king into a very presentable groom— 
for a village. ' 

('w^WJiat name shall wo call youby ?” asfked' 
I Miss Granite, when he same into tbe sitting- 
room for orders. . ' 

“ Well, mum,” he replied, “if it’s all the' 
same to yon, I should like to drop my real 
name, which no one could mkkc *aBytliiu’ of, 
an*'aoawcr to the call of Sam.” ' 

“We shall caU you Samuel,” said Missl 


(tnuuite, with some Mignity, * we have no 
^ nicknames here.” 

My own impression is, that the gipsy king 
would, if properly treated, have sunk in 
time into a steady, common-place servant. 
The influence of regular habile, and j'egular 
meals was beginning to tell upon his frame, 
and wliilc he jost his bungiy sharpness of 
&oe, he acquired a very respectable rotundity 
of ho<iy. The proverbial rewtlessness aud 
activity of his race was certainly Imoomiug 
fadcil in him, jor no one of the small kitchen 
hoiisenold was so often found asleep bsfore 
the fire. *He was spoiled by his fellow- 
servants. They told him vkondciful stories of 
his people that he hid never hc.ird before, 
and they sang unto faiiu the wild bongs of hm 
native tribes (as published by the music- 
sellers). They read to him (for ho could not 
read himself) a cheap penny history of 
Eimpfylde Moore Oarew; aud though Ik 
openly called the wandering gentleiii<in an 
idiot and a fool, the poison sank iuto lus soul. 
Tliey would not let him alone ; but Uught 
him cheerful btillads of a gipsy’s life, until 
his not veiy powerful mind Imgaii to give way, 
and he p,is3cd*much of his time in dream¬ 
ing of the lost, poetry of the woods aud 
fields. 

, Uc was a tolerably steady man, but a vci y 
unsteady to lehman. His knowledge of w dd 
horses might have been very great—as *gi t .it 
as be .said it was—but for the first two 
moiitlis he could scarcely-turu our old ni.irc, 
Nancy, in the road, and lie was quite un¬ 
equal to backing her up a noavy lane. M i-s 
Gianite seemed perfectly satisfied Wiih him, 
and therefore no one else could comidain, 
aud she always treated Inin with much cere¬ 
mony, in considciation ot the title he had 
given up on entering her service. 

The winter, which was a very severe one, 
passed by, and the spring came in very w.u m 
and earl 3 r. About the middle ot March wc 
were sitting with open windows ; the gr.iss 
was rich and full, and the birds were siiigiug 
in trees that were piematurely covereil with 
leas'cs. The songs which the gipsy king hail 
learnt of the servants, he sang more loudly 
and more frequently about Sie house and 
stable-yard ; aud for the last two months he 
h.ad claiiiled his periodical.hohdays, and had 
^ent them, as far as I could leani, in wan¬ 
dering about the country. 

Miss Granite had a custom of going to 
London twice a-yeor—eaily in April and 
early in (tetober—to see hei-stockbroker, and 
transact a little city businesp. 1 never knew 
what she did on these occasions, my <iuty 
Iwihg siftiply to accompany her in. the carriage, 
to wait until she was ready to return, to dine 
with her at a jiarticnlar pastry-cook’s, and 
afterwards to ride with her home. Tlie 
coachman hod always hslf-a-crown given 
him, and rarmission to spena it at "a parti¬ 
cularly old tavern near the Bank of England. 

Ot course thestf visits to the metropolis 

• MU. 



\Kve always mad^ m dbr own cavriage,^ as it 
was exajEtly at tba^ period when coac^ 
ceased to rots, and nulwaya had not yet 
th^ughLy takenaheir place. 

Ae vehicle wae hrtmght £0 oor door'abont 
ten o’clock in the memiug, and we drove 
leisnrely to the city (not to distress the 
horses), arriving there abou( htdf-pjhst one. 
At five o'clock—sillowing time for rest and 
baitiDg<—we again took /tor peats, and got 
home between eight and nine to tea or 
Bsipper. This is precisely wh^t we had done, 
to iny knowledge, eighteen times during the 
la-st nine years, and ^is is wbat Miss Gruuite, 
in the early partrftf the April of which I am 
writing, prepared to do again. 

Our coach wa.s old-fiiahioned, but com¬ 
fortable ; a yellow chariot that would have 
held six upon an emergency, but which (ex¬ 
cept when Miss Granite .placed it at the dis¬ 
posal of a children’s party) never held but 
our two selves. Miss Granite used to sit by 
herself on the brood cushion tkeing the driver, 
as she could uqt nde with her ,<€ack to the 
horses; and I used to sit opposite, as she 
always liked plenty of room. The two horses 
wore bony and majestic, an4 tire never knew 
what their full speed w.'i8,.a8 it had never 
been tried. The mare, Nancy, was rather 
restive, but the other horse was easily 
managed. • 

Tliis was the equipage with which, on a 
bright spring morning, like a spmmer’s 
morning, we starjpd for liondon, the gipsy 
king being sieved upon bis novel throne, 
the coach-box. *tte ha*! driven us before 
almut the country, with more or less skill, 
bat this was his first metropolitan journey. 
1 had my misgivings, but it was useless to 
express them. 

we went on very well, even down Shooter’s 
Hill, until we cot into the busy part of the 
Old Kent Bood; and there I noticed the 
wheels of heavy wagons very close to our 
windows, and we received several severe 
humps. When we reached the Borough, 
these signs of bad coachmansliip became 
more frequent; and we heard the sounds of 
loud, angiy, and laugljing voices, the slashing 
of whips across the top of our chariot, and 
saw the meaning gestures' of many onmibua- 
drivers and ha^ney-cabmea. Tne passage 
of London Bridge and King William StreW 
• was an agony of terror to me, though aunt 
seemed to bear it all very calmly. At 
length we drew up at our destination^ the 
gipsy king received his halfa-crown and his 
instructions, and we went abdut our buaiiidss. 

Punctually at our usual time (five o’clock) 
we nrade our appearance tu returnj and wo 
found the gipsy king in readiness with the 
vehicle, we took our seats; our monarch 
mounted his throne; and, after considerable 
difficulty in turning the horses’ heads, during 
which a dozen'pecq)le seemed to volunteer 
their services, wo were at last fairly started 
on the road home. The passage of the 


iBridge and Borough seemed to have increased 
tenfold in . difficulty since the morning, and 
yet our driver, as if by inspiration flew 
through^alL Other drivers still, looked at 
us, and once I heard a shout, and felt a bump, 
and saw a truck rolling over in the gutter; 
but still we kept on our headlong ccnirse. 
Annt, whose nerves are like iron, had'gone 
fast asleep, and her body was jumping ^m 
side to side like a pnppet in a iWmi and. 
fcTudy show. The horses had never be^ pat 
upon their mettle before, and they seemed 
delighted and astonished at their speed, t 
looked through the 'window*behind Tne, and „ 
saw the gipsy king flourishing his whip 
above his head, knd bumping up and-down 
on his throne, like a jockey ridingsik race. 

We soon left the to^n far iif our rear, and 
still we kei>t on. Aunt had by this time 
become thoroughly aroused, aud half-per- 
I snaded that something was wrong. All 
, attempts to arrest the coi #80 of the giiJsy 
j king were unavailing, and Ml^s Grauite was 
about to break the glass, and try to pull the 
wild driver from his scat, when a sudden 
collision Avith some roadslcm obstacle shook 
tllb vehicle like a jelly, cast us both into 
each other’s arms, and threw both the horses 
on their haunches. We quickly recovered 
ourselves, and seized the opportunity to 
jump out, and question the gipsy king iqmn 
such rUcyess behaviour. Ho had got his 
horses on their legs again, and he was grin¬ 
ning with a stupid leer of satisfaction. 

“ Samuel,” said Miss Granite, with stern 
decision, “you’re intoxicated: where are 
we? ” 

"“Mum,” returned Samuel, and he was 
intoxicated, “you’ve done the—^thing—’s— 
right—byme, an’—the gip-’s—’art’s gra.— 
grateful.” 

“Where are we?” again asked Miss 
Granite, with extr.aordinary firmness, while 
1 trembled nervously, for we were on a bleak 
common, and it w:is now nearly dusk. 

“ You know—me,” returned the gipsy 
king, confidentially, “my ’ome—shoUy ole 
green’ood tree! Am I rigli£ ? ” ^ 

“Samuel,” returned Miss Grahite, “my 
home is Bexley town, an^ 1 insist upon being 
taken there.” • 

“ Mum',’’ stammered the gipsy kii^ with 
'much difficulty,^aud holding out ids hand, 

“ this ’and’s—a-^gip—’s ’and, but’s never Ito 
stai—stained wii crime.” An^ thep ho pro¬ 
ceeded very clumsilji to mount his ooaeh- 
I box, singing all the while in a weak, shrill, 

; uncertain voice, ,, . 

[ , " Sa—a—a—fly fol—low t ' ■' 

- ' —aAfl V fill—low ’ 


“ This is the teaching of those £>611^ girls 
at home/* annt,” I said, feeling that I must 
say something, or faint. , '- ^ 

“ I don’t kitbw what if W ™y dear,” re¬ 
turned Miss Graxdtje, “but Pia' determined 
we will not retmm hewae with that drunken 
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idiojb, if ve \rander about the country all ^The fruit of tbis j&’oUfic alraanao tree is 
night.** ripe and ready for sale- by the mouth of 

The gipsy king hod by this time seated October; and, by a sort of horticultural bnU, 
himself upon the coach-box, with the reins in the plums fur eighteen hwdred and ^ty- 
his liands. * nine &re gathered in eighfeon hundred ^nd 

“You won’t—mum—^werry well,” he said, fifty-eight. The produce of the ^ee is 
addressing my nnnt in a little louder tone, mostly similar in shape—^that is square, or 
as he saw us moving away, "you’ll 'ear from nearly so, and fiat; but very various iu size, 
me, mum—^*008 1 will Eob’ry the gip—scorns and partiouisri^ so in the colour and mark- 
as he flies—to’s forest ’ome.” ings of the outer rind. There ai-e green 

Saying this, he flourished liis whip; andj dumplings with blade streaks, yellow ones 
singing loudly some song aliout the pleasures with scarlet S|}eckles often approaching to 
of a gipsy’s life, he drove madly across the the s^pe of letters,^ and dovcrcoloured 
common^ and was soon lost iu the distance, dumpUugs twith partl-colonred blotches, 
amongst the trees. There are blue, grey, buff, xfhite, and neutral 

tinted specimens. Their flavour changes 
That was the last we ever saw of the gipsy from year to year. On cutting tliem open, 
king, or *01 tthe carriage! We reached a there is often ionud a permutation and Oom- 
labonrer's cottage, Wliere We jHisscd the binatiou, if not an actual reiMtitiou, of last 
night, and we reached our home the next year’s black maiks, called woodcuts; so 
evening by posting across the country. Miss that, upon the whole, if this goes on, fears 
Granite, in he» usual way, would have no are likely to be entertained that the produce 
inquiry made about her loss, and she rather | of the almanac-tree is attacked by a new 
indulged the Belief that the gipsy king had form of potato-blight or vise-disease, and 
killed himself by driving over a ])rccipice. that-'t is becoming less and less plummy and 
For myself, I (^uid only suppom that the more and more phiin. The effect of tasting 
horses had been sold at a fair in^be regular the Almanach* Qomique used to be a good 
irregular way; and tliat the carriage, if laugh—^lately, it has been a yawn. The 
not turned into a show, was built up and Froplietic .Mnianac prepares us for little 
disguised in the almost inaccessible depths of that is new. The Lunatic Almanac— 
some forest, where it affor^^ed a snug house Uthough got up by a merry and learned 
of call for tramps, or a winter home fm- gipsies necromancer, who came down on pu#iiose 
and gipsy babies. from tlie mountainsin the moon—^lias scatcely 

—--the merit of oiiginal«. eccentricity. The 

THE ALMANAC-TEEE. Almanach Chantant, or tfingipg Almanac. 

- I is a record of songs that have been heard 

A PLUM tree wliich, for some ye.ara before; for instance, a ballad fi-om Bobert 
past, has yielded a considerable supply of tlie Devil (the words only are given, in all 
pleasant ^it, grows on foreign ground,' cases, with the address of the shop where 
over the wateh On its trunk is carved, the music may be bought) is no novelty iu 
by some bookseller’s apprentice, the word eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. Nevertlie- 
ALMANACli in grotesque letters, with a less, Susan’s Fiite-day is a very oomic song, 
succession of dates above and around it. even to read. 

Prom the stem of this tree there start innu- Perhaps we ought not to expect too much 
mei-nble branches and twigs, each branch from annual antunm leaves luce these. At 
bearing fruit, or almanacs, ot different jirices, I least, they have the great merit of variety at 
from next to nothing a-picce, to three half- the first time of inspecting them^ The 
pence each, griidunlly advancing to half a Almanac of Dames and Demoiselles illus- 
' franc till the licavy price of a fi-anc is trates the zodiacal sign, the Pishes, by a 
reaebbd, beyond which limit alinauacs caricatuie of the modern art of pisciculture ; 
are rarely produdqiil. Two notable ex- a Norman nurse Is dandling a fish iu her 
eeptions, however, exist:(the Atmanac of lap and rocking another.in a cradle. It 
the Good Farmer, the CuUivator’.s Aid- records numerous deaths from crinoline, and 
Memory, a duodecimo voluiti^ with hundreds gives a pi'etty story of a schoolgiiTs friendship 
of engravings, is sold for seven francs. The for—a while rose. Polichinelm, or Punch, a 
Kime sum pdrehases the Almanac of the peipetual almanac, and La Mdre Gigogne 
(jooii Gaidener; a uaefdl book, which may be (Puueb’s wife, or, as we should say, Judy) 
considered as an annual new edition of a are eliildren’s books. The fiiut tor the nur- 
slandaid work, for tlic sake of introducing sery, with picturA-alphabet and words in one 
novoltius and additions ^d nuking corn-c- syllable y the seqoud for youngsters of longer 
tions in a publication, the date of -whose fii-st growth, with plenty of cuts—some good and 
editiouisunkuown. The Bon Jardiuier,though new, some SMly worn and threadbare- 
costly, desotves a place on the handbook aflectionate addresses, apologues, aud tales, 
shell of every country genBcman—supposing certain of which latter disjuay considerable 
every country genlleuinu able<,0 read French ingenuity; for they haveJJis air of bemg 
—side by side with our own ekcelleut Oar- written to fit a miscellaueoua bagful of wood 
deaer’s Chronicle. engravings, that has* been tiirown hap-haeard 
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on tLe writer’B dosk, leith* injunctidna frofci 
the pabliaher to sirmg them together by an 
interesting narrative. Perhaps La Mdre 
Oigpgne adopts tbui mode of exercisiyg the 
vits of juvehile authord j in proof whereof 
see the story of, and the' Uloetrations to, Les 
Deux Hommes qui so Pendent (The IVo 
Men -who Hang' tneniselves)^ The Almanac 
of the Good Kitchen and of the Mistress of 
the House, drawn up with the assistance of 
the hotel-niasters and chiefs of the kitchen ' 
of the-first houses in Paris, dftikes the water 
come into your mouth as it passes in review 
the dainties of every month in the year,, pro¬ 
nouncing judgment affirmative or negative, 
on a dish^ suggesting delays and dallyings 
with certam delicacies, or boldly advising to 
snatch otheia in their prime. If April Iw 
the pleasantest time of the year, it is mso the 
most ingrate in fowls, game, vegetables, and 
ihiit. May is the month of flowers, but not 
yet of fruita It is more agreeable to poets 
and lovers than to cooks and gourmands; its 
sins are redeemed to a slight degree by its 
opening the door to mackerel, green "peas, 


count their winter bills of fore by eating 
little rabbits, leverets, and turtle-doves-.- 
veri^ble infanticides In September fi'csh- 
water fish is excellent; wstei'S, according to 
tlie proverb, are eatable, W the true 
amateur will wai^^till December. Game is 
already good, b^t it will be better in the 
following moutfiB. In October, alimentary 
enjoyments become numerous and vivid. 
Brof has spent the summer in getting fat, 
mutton in gaining snccnlence; veal, less 
delicate than in spring, is nevertheless not to 
be despised. Fresh sea-fish is resplendent. 
In December, you have every possible re¬ 
source of the butcheiy and the cbarcuterie, 
or pork-and-sansage art; you have your 
choice of poultry, game, and venison ; and 
now is the time to cause' to be sent to you 
the famous patCs of Btrasbourg, of Toulouse, 
of Amiens, of Chartres, of Pdrigueux, and of 
multitudinous others savoury towns. The 
year is not long enough, at tne present late 
dale, to taste all the good thiqgs of the 
Almanach do la* Bonne Cuisine. Try, by 
way of testing the excellence of its receipfs, 
the fillet of beef with wine of Madeira, the 
CDufs i la neige, or snowy eggs, or the cake h 
la Madeleine. * 

Other forma of indulgence are cared for^by 
the Smoker’s and Suoffiaker’s Almanac. 
There is a Gardener’s Almanac—^that is, 
there are several; an Almanac of the Navy; 
an Almanac of Games of Society; there is 
an Almanac of Literature tire Theatre, and 
the Pine Arts, with a dramatic and literary 
history of Ae year by the prince of critree 
Jules Janin, andvrountiug to the high price 
of fifteen centimes. A dynasty whicir wisely 
appreciates the value or iuiiversal sufirage, 


does ndt disdain-to be glorified by'a Petit 
Almanach Imperial. Finally, to push aside 
k crowd of competing candidates, many 
periodietd pubHcationa choose to wind.up the 
year by pubDshing an almanac of tbeii’ own. 
It su^ces to' name the. Almanac. of the 
Figaro and the Almaniao of the Ma^ur 
Pittoresqne.as representatives of .that popular 
imd populous ti'ibe who help to psM a llure 
moment pleasantly. ' ‘ , 

* The roots of this prolific and perennial 
almanac-tree—which rivals in antiquity 
the venerable orangers of the Trylerie»-r’ 
are mostly planflied in Paris soi^ and 
almost always in tufts and clUstetU, which 
may in part account for the inferiority re¬ 
marked in the crops of the laft*few years. 
A sturdy hunch of. roots grows in . the 
Buo de Seine, number eighteen, in the pre¬ 
mises of a published named Paguerre, from 
which literary stool or stamp there springs 
the sap which causes no -less than fii'ty or 
sixty diflerent almanacs to blossom, swell, 
and attain their full growth—not to'mention 
the house’s dealings in Mipanacs published 
at other e^blishmeuts—forming, altogether, 
odd Ibt^of merchandise wbiw, like fruit 
at the Central Halle or at Covent Garden, 
have their different prices, wholesale aud 
retail, according to the customer and the 
time of^day.- Anl! yet, if you enter Monsieur 
Paguerre’s premises from the street, all you 
may chance to see will be books on shelves. 
and books in bundles, with a little boy in a 
blouse to keep the almanacs from flying 
away, like the days and weeks which they 
chronicle, aud two ladies silting at a desk 
behind a counter, absorbed in the interesting 
pages of a Icjger. Their position prevents 
your ascertaining whether they aro blue¬ 
stockings or no. 'rhe stud of authoiq, 
printers, prophets, poets, calculators, illus¬ 
trators, and binders must be carious to 
behold, if we could get at them. But, pro¬ 
bably, much of the work is done by 
machinery. Almanacs may be^ ^ound in 
mills, or spun, or cost in .moulds; which 
would account tor the sort of manufacturiug* 
mouopoly.aud the defect arising froip wafm 
of competition, to which th^ appears u 
tendencypn the inostu-ecent generations 
the almanacs whfth are issued in shoals. 

Another prodpetive almanac-bed existe- 
in tlie Bue deS Grands-Augustius, thriving 
under the culture of Monsieus Delarue, who 
has given us an Almanac-Manual of Health 
followed by a treatise pu the DisesiseB of the 
Soul, li^e here find two scraps g<^ Udh 
vice: To take as few remedies IK^tible, 
an 3 to call in*the doctor anything serious 
is the m’atter. Tbid is modest in on almanao 
of so old a standing ; for it appears that in 
the middle of the sixf^nth century, just 
three hundred^ years ag^ the celebrated 
Babelais, Gurfi* and Doriior at Meudon, near 
Pans, published, under the protection of 
Cardinal Dub^y, his fii^ Almalae of 
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HeidU)^ in which he treated of all the .mala- ^hich, was the most inewitt calendar known, 
dies of the human body, from the crown of In sixteen biftidred and thirty-four, Father 
the head to the solo of the foot. Nothing Qil^s Boucher, a Jagnit be}onging to the 
better has since been invented than his Honsft at Ayras, piinted at Antwerp in 
regimen to ward off sea-sickness, which he' his'cotttmeataries on the Faschtd cycle, 
prescribed to his patron ; namely, To drink It was scarh^y befdre tlie twelfth «r thir- 
foraeveral days at his meals, before embark- teenth pentniy that. thCy began to annex to 
iu^, sea water either pure or mi;ted %ith his the calendars, remarks on the different days 
w'iue, three spoonfuls a day, one fasting of the year,-o«r the seasons, and on the rules 
before breakfast, one at noon ^fore dinuw, to be observed 'fur*the maintenauoe of he^th 
and one at night befoie going to bed; t(r and the cure of diseases. From this epoch, 
make several excursions out to sea, before therefore, datdS the actual beginniug of the 


omoars^g lor g, long voyage; to carry a armouacu, tne armanaon, tbe halmanach, or 
stock, of quince marmaftue and jelly, the the almanac properly so called. The ortlio- 
same of oniVants, lemons, apples, and other graphical variations of the word almanac 
Smd fruits; to apply a moistened sheet of have made it the subject of numerous 
paper to tkds^macli, which shonld never be etymological exrdanationB. When Moliere's 
empty; to cat frequently during.the passage, Bourgeois Gentleman wished his master of 
so as not to have to strain for nothing. philosophy, to teach him the almanac, he 

This Alnmnach-Maunel tieats of the health. expressed only a vmy reasonable desire ; but 
of people brionging to different professions, many, who laugh at Monsieur Jouidain, 
Listei^ reader, to the complicated dangers to would be puzzled to answer the mopt ele- 
which we authors expose ourselves for your, tnentary qjiestious on the same subject, 
edification and amnsument! Monsieur Jourdain was greatly mistaken, if 

Literary peopi'j.are even more liable to he .thought that the lessons he asked for 
complaints than other sedentaryjjfoik. Few would be easy and simple. The explanation 


^ are to be seen who are etroug &(! healthy, of the almatiac- tonehee the moat delieaie 
and who live to an advanced age. Continued and thorny points of science and erudition, 
studi’ has often ruined the best constitution Almanac, according to some,* is deiived from 
iu less than a month. To thiuk constantly the Persian, or the Greek, or the Hebi-ew, 
is, as they say, the w.ay not*to think long, or the Arhbie. According to Nicot, it, is a 
Literary persons are subject to the gout, the Chaldaic'word; al is the definite article, 
consequence of had digestion and checked and niaiiah signifies number, reckoning; and 
perspiration. Liver diseases, such as obstruc- iu the calendar, the days hnd the months are 
tions of that viscus.sehirruB, jaundice, indiges- reckoned. Others will h^c fit, that the 
tiou, loss of appetite, the destruction of the origin of the almanac must*' be sought for 
whole body, are the consequences of tbe seden- amongst the Egyptians. Arago tells us that 
<nry life to which literary people are con- almauaoh comes from the word nianj which, 
strained. Consumption, so common amongst amongst the Orientals, signifies moon. Cor- 
them, is the result of the position, leaning uelius Killian, believes that almanac is 
against a desk, in which they laboux. Too composed of two German roots, al, and 
great application leads to headache^ apo- mouaht, all, and moons, because it contains 
plei^, giddiness, madness, paralysis, diseases all the lunations of the year, 
of the eyes, all sorts of fevers, especially An almanac of the thirteenth cenlnry, 
those of the nervous class, dropsy, and the drawn up in a sort of patois French, is eu- 
i hypochondriacal affection, the most sad and riclied with some very curious medical and 
i desperate of aU mala<Ues. Lidge in Bel- domestic precepts. In May,-you ought to 
, «^um, arid Itouen in Normandy, also supply take hotrlrinks; in Jun^you slionld bleed, 

: tne Fijpneh market, with almanais. Both take tepid draughts, azd make provision of 
' ''give sundry, almanacs called Mathieu .the dried hloBsoms.of the vine; lu July, you 
! l«aeni^rg’s,—a veritfthle one, a dceihle one, ought not Jo bleed, hut to eat roast meat, and 
’ a new one, and a triple one—of wfaioh tqdrink tepid drinks fasting. It appears that 
j learned author more anon. * •He occupies too besides the manuscript calendars on parch- 
i important a place in the histofy of almanacs, ment, wooden ones were made, which weifc ‘ 
I to be passed over with the simple mention of worn about the person, fastened to the 
his name. • .owmer’s clotlics. Frobably others existed, 

Tlie first almanacs were nothing hut made of various, hard materials, 
calendars} .l^fore the invention •of printing, Printed almanaos were known in France 
they wore utnple .catalogues, or fasti, givijig from tl^commenccment of the fifteenth, cen- 
.the names of, the sainra hrifi in .general tury. Tne firBt;,*which appeared iu fourteen 
as well as of those whom the Church hundred and seventy, thirty-four years after 
delighted particulw'ly to honour. It is stated the invention of printing, k attributed to a 
^ .that there existed, the end of'the last Breton monk, Guinklam byname. Ttwas a 
' ' caaitiry,^ iu the library of a-monas^ty in tlie calendar drawn up in Latin^containing the 
’ Angi^mois, a mauiiscript calendar of the names of tlie saints, and marking tile ffite- 
>. Bornm^hurch, which bad been drawn up days and the changes of tbe moon. There 
{•1 about ffie inidiUe of the fegfrth century, and were alsq the calendars of the celebr/ited 
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Montore^o, printed at EJurembia^ Rnd4l(rfly barutia did as tlw^ were bid with sneh 
Venice, in fourteen liimdred and seventy-five good grace that; in a fortaigbtis time, the 
and six. In fourteen hundred and eighty- Dominicans had found the means of purchas- 
oue, Urhere appea>8d another almanas, in ing a vast iuclosure, which enabled them to 
Latin like the first, which was the produc- eularge.their convent, and to build a ntagni- 
tiou of a monk, designated by the name ofjficent chapel. This was the first almanac 
Floristan. This worthy originated a | written in French. As the stratagem had 

of literature which still has it^admirexs and taken so Friar Benoist, with the ronsent 
cultivators; he oommenoed the publieatiou ofhis superior, printed a new almasac the- 
of prophecies, beginning vfith ^wse which | following year, and bethought himself of pre-' 
had relation to the Church. WMt he got by i nfeting to the king, and under the same tenhs ' 


it wan an excommttuieatiou froif Pope Sixtus 
the FourtB, for having predicted that His 
Holiness would die of poison.. This afiair 
mode a great nois^in the world. ‘ The Btsiiop 
of Sulssons got Floristan into his clutched 

nvkvl IP-rknlAue ucc4>s na 1 ' 


who eondcraned him to be burnt alive, as a 
man possessed by the devil. The sentence 
was executed in front of the cathedral 
church. Francis Moore and Company little 
think by wliat a terrible ceremony their pro¬ 
phetic craft was inaugurated. Three years 
afterwards, tlie actual decease of Sixtus Jhe 
Fourth completely contradicted Floristan’s 
prediction. He lost his life ig consequence 
of a fall from a mule, on Saint-Bartholomew’s 
day. ■ . • 

In spile of this severe example, the men 
calling themselves religious who dwelt in 
monasteries continued all the same'to fabri¬ 
cate almanacs, which they printed them- 
• selves under the tilla of the Diviinis tiVstro- 
logus. In fourteei^undred and eighty-eight 
.lelian Cotign;^, a ^aujolais monk, gave to 
the world an allfiauac, also containing pre¬ 
dictions, but he had the discretion to give 
them quite a difieteut turn .to those of his 
jjredeces.'^or. Cotigiiy announced that almost 
all the abbes and bishops of his day would 
t.ikc tbeir places amongst the elect, and would 
uUiiuately be canonised. No more was 
needed to draw down upon bis head the 
benedictions of all the relmious orders; in 
consequence, the Bishop of Djijon gr.mted 
him great privileges, amongst others that of 
contiiiuiug the exclusive publication of the 


of remission, the same fate which had bean 
foretold to the seigneurs; Jput thia time, 
fortune fidled to favour the bmve. (ma-rlss 
the Eighth, frightened by the propbecy at 
the first ouUet, was on the point of oashiag 


and sent him before the Ecclesiastical Coiirt,kdown ; but, yielding to the couAsnl of his 

oliira oci ' ministei’, faC thOUgltt bcttCr Ot'it, fold fifo 
complaint before the archbishop, and Benmsk 
as well as the superior of the Dominicans, 
were tried V>y the ecclesiastical tribunal, and 
were condemned to be thrown quick, together 
with the almanac of the year of grace four¬ 
teen hundred and ninety-two, into a burning 
brazier, as attainted and (opvioted of din- 
boUcal possesion. Benoist found that alma¬ 
nacs were emngerons edge-tools to trifle 
with; very pleasant snort, so long as he held 
them by the handle. Having played with fire, 
he had no right to express surprise at a burn. 

Shortly afterwatd^ Charles the Eighth 
made an ordoimanoe prohibiting the publi¬ 
cation of almanacs, either by li^meu or by 
ecclesiastics, which was generally obeyed 
during his reigh; but, on the extinction of 
the elder branch of the Valois, it was disre¬ 
garded, and, little by little, almanacs re- 
apfwared. At the outset, they went no for- 
tlter than to give the calendars with a notice 
of the sun’s rising and setting; but they soon 
added predictions of the weather, and after¬ 
wards predictions respecting men and things, 
so that the almanac became what it Itad 
been before. All these productions were 
nothing but miserable rhapsodies; it was 
reserved for the following century to give 
birth to a more serious work iu the same 


Divinus Astrologns throughout the diocese. | style. Michel de Notre-Dame, called Nostra- 
But he soon found eompetitors in eveiyj damns, published at Lyongiu fifteen hundred 


mouasteiy in France, and even amongst the 
l.iity. In all quarters almanacs viere pub- 

f 1 -.1 __ t -nw 


and fifty, an almanac which made a great 
seusittlon, find which brought him in coosi- 


lisUed ; bnttliey x^ere not dl alike* Thua^j derable presents. It excited a general eom- 
whilst Friar Benoist, a Dominican of tl»e I petition, and dtijaiiacs sprung up in ajl- 
Convent of Paris, published his in fourteen, directions. In spite of which, No&tradamuSa 
hundred and ninety, and announced for the' reputatfon continued to increase, ^d was: 
fid lowing year that the Holy Virgin would | still further augmented, in fifteen huadred,- 
come in peraon to visit the .king and the, and fifty-five, by his prophecies in verse, to 
churches, a Benedictine published another,; which he midsd, m fifteen hundred 

■which prognosticated that infourteen hundred .eight, some new oonturioa of rhwatoiWhfoU 

and ninety-one many grand ifeignenrs would, be dedicated t(f Henrf the Second, and wMoh-' 
find themselves possessed by the demon,! obtained for him the brevet Of first pbyaiciaa 
wonlddie in fri^fuk torments, and would to, the king. Nosti-i^amus’e almanac waa 
be dragged to the place never mentioned to etcteusivelj counterfeited.... 
cans polhe, umless they made haste to redeem' This state of things contioued toitil fifteen 
their siu8 by'tli© pAyuiexit of IsTge biuhh of huudreKi andE.fiixfcyi whoo.. .1^ ad- ordoiiDaB<^'“‘ 
money, which the Dominicans were com- of Charles the Ninth to,ttve States of Orleans " 
missiejned to receive. A^great ntupber of aU printers ahd bwficseliajsi :wef6 prohibited s 
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from printiiis' or exposing for siile any alma^ 
uacB or piugiiosticatioiiH witliout previous 
examination by tlie archbishop, bishop, or 
persons by them appointed ; those who made 
or offered for sale the said alraanuus were 
lidble to trial by the ordinary judges and to 
corporal pnnislunent. llie rcsiilt of this 
power conferred on the bishops was to de> 
piive laymen of tlie sale of almanacs, to the 
benefit of the monasteries. The coiporatiou 
of booksellers complained of the injustice. 
On the other hand, the ecclesiastical ainia- 
us^n^kers ccpitiiiued to publish dangerous 
predictiouh, aud covered their turpitudes 
toneath the authorisafiou of the bishops, 
who drew a profit from their monopoly of 
the name Nostradamus, although Nostra-^i 
damushad (lied jears iKilbi-e. Thegoveru- 
luent became uneasy, and an oidoiiuaueo of 
Henri the Third modified that of diaries 
the Ninth, by requiring for the sale of alma¬ 
nacs the exjnrss autliorisatioii of the kiiigi 
or of tlie oislmary judges, uudor pain bt 
arbitrary fine, couliacntion, andimprisoiiiiient. 
Tn spite of thia.e,xplicit rule, the most iidicu- 
lous aud immoral pro^ecies tfiok their, full 
swing, until Louis tiie Thirtceiixh put au end 
t<> the licence. 

Till bixtecu hundred and thirty, almanacs 
were printed in folio. At that epoch the* 
Lunous Lu'ge almanac filst appeared, which 
still has its continuators in France, Holland, 
Germany, atid Belgium. Mathieu Ixicusberg, 
cauou of Saint IJarth616my at LiOge, passes 
for the first author of this [Kipumr work. 
In this almanac we find the twelve celehtial 
signs govoraing the human body, and the in¬ 
dication of fitvonrable times for cutting the 
hair, for tieiog bled, and for taking modiinue. 
This encroachment by the astrologer on the 
doctor’s tenitoiy was the ground of complaint 
on the part of the latter, who succeeded in 
suppressuig from the following editions a 
great portion of the matter relating to modi- 
ciue. But iu the end, these medico-astrolo¬ 
gical prescriptions were re-established iu the 
Shejifierd’s Ahuanac, which was united to 
laieiisbei g's, and wlifch was consequently 
entitled the Doublf-Lidgoois. 

Au Mathieu I^ensberg’s almanacs were 
followed by progUbstica^tions asul general 
iiredictioiiB of coming events. Tins little 
book, although printed in Belgium,* was pro- 
fubely'circuhitcil in France, ami eclipsed every 
other prodiiotion of the kind publisheil by 
the liooksellers of different provinces. Laeus- 
berg excelled in the art of framing predic¬ 
tions ; he drew them up with such tact and 
eliiblicity that, happen what might, they 
almost always came true. Add to tips, several 
lucky hits which l^onsbcrg made with some 
of his earliest prophecies, and the astrologer’s 
repute will be easily accounted fof. We had 
au iusUvnee of kind not many years smee. 


^when Murphy,* in his Weather Almanack, 
fortiinately pitched wixm a certain eleventh 
of January to bo the coldest day in the 
winter, as it proved. The almanac throve 
for a year or two, in spite of re))oated fiiilui es, 
on the faith of that one happy coilicidenee. 
Laensiierg won tho })opular confidence by 
means of lik% chance acuideuls. Thus, iu 
sixteen hundred and thirty-iiiue, he prcclicted, 
“In the year whfoh is to follow, people of all 
conditions and a great state will bo boiely 
vexed, aud m the same year doctors will 
have great work and business.’’ Now, it so 
happened that in sixteen hmidred nud forty, 
these proph’esies were believed to be fulfilled 
by a sort of grippe, or iullaenza, which for 
two mouths ragod with intensity in England 
and France. 

The coutiuners of Mathieu Laensiierg (who 
left, according to tho general opinion, piedic- 
tiona for a tliousand yeais to come) were also 
now and then marvellously helped by cir- 
eumstancev. AVo find in the Anecdotes of 
Med.ime Dubany, that that lad> luiving 
been obliged to quit the court when Louis 
the Fifteeutliiwas seized with his List illness, 
called to mind the Lic^go Almanac fur seven¬ 
teen hundred aUd seventy-five, wliich had so 
greatly excited her apprclieusioiis, and w hich 
she hud endeavoured to siipprcbs as far as 
she could, because it coniaiued amom.st the 
predictions for the mouth of April the fol¬ 
lowing ]>hrase; “ A lady in the highest favour 
will pi'rfonu her l.wt pikd.” She often ex¬ 
claimed, “I wish that horrid ifiouth of Ajuil 
were over! ’’ The prophecy, which llie 
DnbaiTy perbOiially applied to herself, came to 
pass. The king di^ iu the iiioiith following. 
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OVER THE WAY. 

I HAD been living at Tuubiid^c Wells and 
nowhere dab, going on for ten ycai’a, -when 
ii;y medical man^very dever in his pi-ofes- 
Kion, and the j)rettiest player I ever saw 
in my life oi a hand at Loni; Whist, 
which •■wa.s a noble and a 2 >rincel^ game 
before Short was heard of—said to n^e, one 
'day, as lie aat fe^ng my pulse on the 
actual sofa which ^y 2 )Oor dear sister Jane 
worked before ncj^spiue came on, and laid her 
on a board for fifteen months at a stretch— 
the most uiiright woman that ever lived— 
said to me, “ What we want, ma'am, is a fillip.” 

“Good gracious, gooduess gracious, Doctor 
Towers ! ” says 1, ijuito startled at tlie man, 
for he was so christened himself: “ don’t talk 
as if you were alluding to people’s names ; but 
say what you mean.” 

“ I mean, my dear ma’am, that wc want a 
little change of air and scene.” 

“ Bless the man! ” said 1 ; “ docs he mean 
wc or me! ” 

“ I moan you, ma’am.” 

“ Tlieu Lard, forgive you. Doctor Towers,” 
I said; “ why don’t you gel into a habit of 
expressing yourself in a straightforward 
manner, like a loyal subject of our gracious' 
Queen Victoria, and a member of the Church 
of England 1 ” 

Towers laughed, as he generally does when 
hdTias fidgetted me into any of my impatient 
ways—one of my states, as I call them—and 
then he began,— 

“ Tone, ma’am. Tone, is all^ou require ! ” 
He appeMed to Trottle, who just then came 
in with the coal-scuttle, looking, in his nice 
black suit, like an amiable man putting on 
coals fipom motives of benevolence. 

’ Trottle* (whom 1 always call my right 
hand) has been in my service two and thh-tj' | 
years. He entered my service, far away from 


I Euglaud. He is the best of creatures, ami 
the most iKpcctitble of i&c^i; but, opinio¬ 
nated. \ 

“ What you want, ma’am,” says Trottlf, 
malciiig up the fire in Ills quiet and skilful 
way, “ is Tone.” 

“ Lard forgive ycwl both ! ” says I, bursting 
out a-laiJghiug; “ I sec you are in a con¬ 
spiracy against me, so 1 suppose you must <lo 
what you like with me, and take me to Lou¬ 
don fur a change.” 

For some weeks Towers had hinted at 
Loudon, and consequently 1 was prepared 
for him. When wc had got to this j)oiul, we 
got on so expeditiously, that Ti-ottlo was 
packed off to Loudon next day but one, to 
find some sort of place for me to lay my 
troublesome old head in. 

Trottle came Imck to me at tho Wells after 
two daj’s’ absence, with accounts of a charm¬ 
ing jilaco that could be taken for six months 
certain, with liberty to renew on the same 
terms for another six, and which really did 
afibrd every accommodation thUt I wanted. 

“ Could you really find no fault at all in 
the rooms, Trottle 1 ” I asjeed him. 

“Not a single one, .ma’am. They are 
exactly suitkble to you. There is not a fault 
in them. There is but one fault outside of 
them.” ’ . * 

“And what’s that 1 ” 

“ They are opposite a House ^ Let.” 

“ O! ’’ I said, considering of it.But is that 
such a very great objection 1 ” 

“ 1 think it my duty to mention it, ma’am. 
It is'a dull .object to .look at. OtheVwise, 1 
was so grdatly pleased with the lodging that 
1 should have closed with the terms at once, 
as 1 had y«ur authority to do.” 

Trottle thinking so higldy of the place, in 
my interest, d wished not to disappoint him. 
Consequently 1 said: 

“ The empty House may let, pej-haps.” 
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“ 0, dear no, ma’am,” said Trottle, idiakin? 
his head with decision; “it won’t let. It 
never does let, ma’am.” 

. “ T\rejey me ! Why not ? ” 

“Koliody knows, ma’am. All I have to men¬ 
tion is, ma’am, that tJie Bou.so won’t lei. ? ” 
“How lono has this uuforl.ujiato House 
i»eeu to lel^ m the name of Fortune 1 ” 
saitl I. 

“ Ever so long,” said Trottle. ‘‘Years.” 
“Is it ill ruins ? ” « 

“ It’s a good deal out of repair, raa'ain, but 
it's not in ruins.'’ 

Th^ long ahd tlio short of this businc.ss 
was,. that next day I had a pair of post- 
hor.sr.i put to my chariot—for, 1 never travel 
by railwny : not that I have anything to s.ay 
against raiWiaya, except that, they ciune in 
when I was too old to take to them ; and 
that tliey made ducks and drakes of a few 
turujilke-bouds 1 had—^and so 1 went up 
iQy.selfi with Trottle in the rumble, to look at 
the inside of this same lodging, and at tiio 
outside of this same llonse. 

As J say, ^ went and saw for myself. 
The lodging w’as jierfect. jJJiat, I was 
sure it would he; beeause 'Jnotlie is*the 
best judge of comfort 1 know. 'J'he empty 
iiousu was an eyesore ; ami tliat 1 was sure 
it V, ould be too, for the same I’casoii. JIow-, 
ever, setting the one rthing against the 
Ollier, tlie good a.gaiust tlie bad, the lodging 
very soon got the victory over tlie House. 
Aly lawyer, jMr. Squares, of Oown Olliee 
liow. Temple, drew up an agivtiiient; wiiich 
his young man jiibhered over so dreadluily 
will'll lie read it to me, that I didn’t under¬ 
stand one word of it e.Kceiit iny own name ; 
and liai-Jly that, and 1 signed it, and tlie 
other jiarly signed it, and, in three weeks’ 
time, 1 moved my old bones, bag and baggage, 
up to ijtnduii. 

For the iirst month or so, I arranged to 
leave 'i'rot'.ij at the Wells. I made this 
airi'iigemoiit, not only because there was a 
.good deal to take ciU’e of in the way of my 
hCiiool children and pensioners, ami also of a 
.lew stove ill {ho hall to air the house in my 
i-b-enoi,', which appeared to me (Vilculatod to 
blow np and burst; likewise licciiuae I 
simpcet TrolUe (thiHi.gh the ste.m[iesl of men, 
and a widower between'sixly mid seventy) 
to bo wlrat I call rather^ a Philanderer. I 
iiifan, that V. hen any friend comes down to 
sec me and pi ings a lu.tid, Trottle is alway.s 
:um'.rUabIy*ready show that maid the 
"aeils of an evening ; and that I have more, 
til.Ill on.M noticed ‘the shadot,' of hia arm, * 
Ml! iilo the room door nearly opposite myj 
riii.-i-, eucircling that* maidV. viaist on the 
like a table-clftth br.;..Ii. ^ 

'i I re fore, I thought it jui.t as well, bcfoio 
any Lmnlon Philandering took i»5ace, that I 
s.iould l.avij a little time to look rouini me, 
.'.ud to f.'.-e Vi’hivt gii Is wore in aW about tiic 
p! ice. rio, uobodj,- stayed with me in m.v now 


lo'! 


t! 


• sL af'.if Trottle had e.-itaiiii-'ioJ 


•me there safe -ttud* sound, but Peggy Flob- 
biua, my maid; a most' affectionate and at¬ 
tached woman, who never v/as an object of 
rhijandering since I have known her, ^nd i.s 
not likely to begin to become so after iiine- 
and-twenty years nest Marcli. , 

It was the fifth of November when I first 
breakfasted in my new rooms. The (lu.vn 
wore going about in the brown fog, like m sg- 
nilicd monsters af in.secLs in table-beer, and 
there was a Guy resting on the doorsteps ol 
the lii>usct(»Let. I put on my glasses, jiarlly 
to see how the boys were pleased, with wind 
I sent ttiem out by I’eggy, ami jiarly 
to make sure that she didn’t apiiroach 
too near tlie ridiculous oliject, whicii ot 
course was full of sky-rockets, and niigiit go 
off into baiig.s at any moment, lii this vMiy 
it happened that the first time I ever looked 
at the House to Let, after 1 became its ojipn- 
sito neighbour, I had niy glasses on. And 
this mii;ht not have liajipeiied once in lifiy 
times, for my sight is uncoiumoiily good lor 
m^time A'life ; and 1 wear, glasses a» lil'le 
as i can, for fear of spoiling it. 

1 knew already that it was a ten-rooincd 
liouse, very dirty and much dilapidated; tliat 
the area-rails were rusty and p^ecliui* aw.'iy, 
and tliat two or three ot tllciu were wan;; ig, 
or li.all'-wantiag; that tliore were bniki.n 
panes of glass in the windows, and bloiela-.s 
I of mud on other panes, which the boys ii.ul 
throvsn at tlicm ; that there was rpirte a. 
collection of stones in tW area, also proci'cd- 
iug from those Youug Jmauhirjfs ; that there 
were games clualked on thtf- pavement bi'fore 
the house, and likenesses of gho.sls ch.dkcd 
on the street-door; that the windows were 
all darkened by rotting old biimls, orsliiilu rs 
or both ; that the bills “To Let,” liad ciivl'cd 
np, as if the dump air of the jdacc- had gii en 
them cramps; or had dropped down into 
corners, as if the 3 '‘ were no more. I had f ‘i-;i 
all this on my first visit, and I had remark I'll 
to Trottle, that the lower part of the bl.ie!; 
boaril about terms was sjilit away; that 
the rest had become illegible, and that the 
very stone of the door-steps vvas broki'n 
across. Norivithstamlirig, I s.at at m.v break¬ 
fast table on that Please to Jlcmember the 
tiftli of Novemher inoniing, .staring at the 
House through m 3 ’ glasses, us if 1 had never 
looked at it before. 

All at once—^in the first-floor window on my 
1 ‘ight—down in a low corner, .at a hole in a 
blind or a fihutlei’—;I found tiiat I was Jopk- 
iiig at a secret Eye. The reflection of my 
fire may have .touche<l it and made it sliine ; 
bqt, I saw it shine and vanish. 

'iiie'eyo mialit have sci ii me, or it mi.'.dit 
not have seen me, hictiug theie in the glow 
of my fire—you can take which probubilit 3 * 
you prefer, witliout ollcneo—but something 
struck tlirongli my frame, a« if tlie sparkle of ^ 
this e.ve had been clecttic, aud hdd flashed 
straight at me. It had such an effect upon ■ 
me, that 1 coukl hot remain b}’ myselfj aud 1 
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rang for Plobbins, an A invented some Iktle long -and long ago. lie was killed at sea 
I joba for her, to ket^p her in the room. After (Dear Heaven rest his blessed head !) when 
my breakfast was chiared away, I sat in the I was twenty-five. I have all my life, siuc^ 
eame place witlu my ghisses on, moving uiy ever I can remember, been deeply fond of 
head, now so, and now so, trying whether, children. I have always felt such a love for 
with {jh*” shining of my fire and the flaws in j them, that I lw.ve had my sorrowful and 
the window-glass, 1 could re-prodiiee any | sinful times when T havo faucied something 
sparkle seeming to be up tbej'e, tbatVas like | mu.st liave gone waung in my life—something 
the .sparkle of an eye. iJut no; I could make' must have been turned aside from its original 
noUiing like it. I could make ripples and ^ intention I mean—or 1 should have been the 
rrooked liocs in the front of the J louse tofpi’oud and happy mother of many children, 
Let. and 1 could even twistaone window up; and a fond ohl grandmother this day. 1 havo 
and loop it into another; but, I could make! soon known better in the cheerfulness and 
no eve, uor ftiivthiiig like an eyd! So ,I con- contentment tliat God has*bles3ed*me witli 


vinced myself tljat I really had seen an eye. 

Well, to be sure I could not get rid of the 
ir.!]irt'Ssion of this eye, and it troubled me 
and troubled me, until it was almost a 
torment. I don’t think I was previously 
inclined to concern my head inneh about 
the opposite iloiise ; but, after this eye, my 
head was full of the hou.se; and 1 thought 
of little el.se than the house, and I watched 
the house, and 1 talked about the house, and 
I dreaiued of the house. In :dl this, I fuUy 
believe now, there was a good Providence. 
Put, you will judge for yourself about that, 
bye-aud-bye. . 

M y landlord Was a butler, who had mai'ried 
a cook, find set up housekeeping. They Inui 
not kept house longer than a couple of years, 
and*fliey knew no more about thc»Hou 80 to 
Let than 1 did. Neither could I dind out 
anything conciTJiihg it among the Iradus- 
fieoplo or iptlie^^wiso: further than what 
Trottle had Ubl me at first. It had been 
(nipty, some said eii years, some said eight, 
sitme said ten. It never did let, they all 
figreed, .and it never would let. 

1 soon felt convinced that I should work 
myself into one of my states about tlie House ; 
and 1 soon did. 1 lived for a whole month 
iii a flurry, that was always getting worse, 
'J'owcr.s’s pres .'fipl ions, which 1 had brought 
to Jjondort with me, were of no more use 
tl’.an nothing. Tu the cold winter sunlight, 
in the thick winter fog, in the black winter 
rain, in the white winter snow, the House 
w;is equally on my «iind. I havo hoard, as i 
everybody else has, of a spirit’s haunting a 
hou.se; but I have had my ■ own personal 
c.vperb'iice of a house’s haunting a spuit; for 
that House haunted mine. * 

■ In all that mouth’s tii^e, I never saw ally-! 
one go into the House nor come out of the j 
jiouso. I supposed that sucli'a thing must 
lake jilaco sometimes, in the dead o’f the 
night, or the glimmer of thp morning; but, I 
never siiw it done. J got no relief from 
having my curtains drawn *vhcn it* came on 
dark, and shutting out the house. The Eye 
then began to shine in my fire. 

I am a single old woman. I should say 
at once, without being at all afraid of the 
* name, I am an old tniiia ; only that I am older 
than tlie phrase would express. The time 
was when I had my lovVtrouble, but, it is 


aud given me abundant reason for ; and yet 
1 have had to dry my eyes even then, when I j 
have thought of my deal*, brave, Itopeful, invud- 
some, bright-c 3 ’ed Cluvi’ley, nnfl the trust he 
meant to cheer me with. Cliarley was my 
youngest brother, and lie went'to India. 

He married there, aud sent his gentle little 
wife home to me to be confined, and slie was 
to go back to him, and the hjiby was to' be 
loft with me, aud I was to bring it up. It 
never belonged to this life. It took its silent 
place au>n|^ the other inciifcnta iu my story 
that luightwiave been, but never were. I had 
hardly time to wliisjier to her ‘‘Dead my 
own!” or she to answer, “A.shcs to ashes, 
dost to dust i O lay it on my brcfist and com¬ 
fort Charlej'! ” when she had gone to seek i 
her bafiy at Our tkiviour’s feet. I went to | 
Cliarloj', and I told him there was nothing ; 
left but me,) loor me; aud I lived with.Uharley, j 
out there, BCveral yeai’s. lie was a man of 
fifty, when he fell asleep in my arms. His ’ 
luce had changed to be almost old and .a little '! 
stern ; but, it softened, aud softened wlicii 1 j 
laid it down that J might cry aud jiray beside ij 
it; JUid, when 1 looked at if for the last time, ! 
it was my dear, untroubled, handsome, youth- ; 

ful Olnirlcy of Jong ago. 

. —1 was going cm to tell that the loneliness 
of the House to Let brought back ali these 
recollections, aud that they had quite Y»iercod 
my ho.ivt one evc: i ing, when Plobbins, opening ; 
the door, and looking very much as if she 
■v’aiited to laugh but thought better of it^ 
said: 

“ Mr. Jabez Jarber, nja’ara! ” , 

Upon which Mr. Jarfeer ambled in, in his .| 
usual absurd w&f, saying : ' 

“Soplioniaba!” 

Which I am<(»T)l!ged to confess is my n.ame. h 
A pretty (me aiwl proper one puough when it 
was given to me: bnj., a good many years out 
of date DOW', and always sounding pai'ticularly '' 
high-ilowD und comical from his lips. So I. ' 
said, sharply: ' 

* 'i’hough it is Sophonisba, Jarber, you are 
not obliged to menlton it, that / see.” 

In reply to this observation, the ridicnlou.i 'j* 
man putt’ue tijxs of my five right-hand fingers 
to his lips, and said t^ain, with an aggra- | 
vatiug accSiit dn the third syllable: 
“Sophonisba!” . i' 

I don’t bum lamps, because I can’t abide i; 
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j! the Btnell of oil, aiid wax candles belonged I please, Jarber,” I \said. “ Call me Sarah. !| 

|i to niy day. I hope the couvenient situa- How do you do? I hope you are pretty ij 

tiou of one of my tall old candlesticks on well.” ji 

the table at my elbow will be my excuse for “Tl^jink you. And you ?!’ said Jarber»' ji 
i saying:, that if he did that again, 1 would chop “I am as well as an old woman can || 
{ his toes with it. (I am sorry to add that ex^ct to be.” 

when 1 told him so, 1 knew his loos to bo Jarher was beginning: l| 

! tender.) But, really, at my time of life and “ Say,'not old^ Sophou- ” but I looked 

at Jarber's, It is too much of a good (hiug. at the candlestick, and he left oiT; pretending 11 
I' There is an orchestra still standing in the not to have said anything. || 

I open air at the Wells, before which, in the' “I am infirm, of course,” I said, “and so |! 

j presence of a throng of fine company, I have are you. Lef^nis both be thankful it’s no i| 

walked a minuet with Jarber. But, there is worse." " . ' 

I a house‘still staifding, in which I have worn “ Is it possible that you look woiried ? ” 
j a piiuifore, and had a tooth drawn by fiusten- said Jarber. • • . 

iug a thread to the tooth and the door-handle, “ It is very possible. I have no doubt it is 
i and toddling away from the door. And how the fact.” 

should I look fiow, at my years, in a pinafore, “ And what has w'orried my Soph-, 

or having a door lor my dentist ? soft-hearted friend,” said Jarber. 

Besides, Jarlier always was moi-e or less an “ Something not easy, I suppose, to corn- 
i absurd man. He was sweetly dressed, and prebend. I am worried to death by a House 

. beautifully perfumed, and many girls of my to Let, over the way.” 

I' day would have given their ears for him ; Jarber went with his little tip-toe step to 
though 1 am bound to add that he never the window-curtains, peeped out, and looked 
i' cared a fig for tl^m, or their advances either, round at me. 

jl and that be was very constant t(^ me. For, “ Yes,” said J, in answerthat house.” 

|j he not only proposed to me befo.e my loVc- After peeping out again, Jarber came back 
happiness ended in sorrow, but afterwards to his cuair with a lender ah', and asked : 

1 too ; not once, nor yet twice: nor will we say “ How does it worry you, S—iu'idi ? ” ! 

i! how many times. However many they were, It is a mystery to me,” said I. “ Of course 

'i or however few they were, the last lime ho every house is a. mystery, more or less ;.bnt, 
i paid me that complimeut wsis ininiediately something'that I don’t care to mention ” (for 
' after he had presented me with a digestive truly the Eye was so slight a thing to men- , 

i ' dinner-pill stuck on the point of a pin. And tion that I was more thfin Ijalf ashame<l of it), 

|! 1 said on that occasion, laughing heartily, “has made that House so niysf^jrious to me, , 

ii “Now, Jarher, if you don’t know that two and has so fixed it in my Mind, that I have 

people whose united ages would make about bad no peace for a mouth. I foresee that 1 

a hundred and fifty, have got to be old, 1 do ; shall have no peace, either, until Trottle 

jl and I bog to swallow this nonsense in the comes to me, next Monday.” 
i| form of this pill,” (which I took on the spot), I might have mentioned before, that there 
' “and I request to hear no more of it.” is a long-standing jealousy betwetm Trottle 

J After that, he conducted himself pretty and Jja-ber; and that there is never any Jove 
i well. He was .always a little squeezed man, lost between those two. ; 

was Jarber, in little sprigged waistcoats; “ Trottlf” petulantly repeated Jarber, with , 

i, and he Lad alwiiys little legs and a little a little flourish of his cane; “how is TroUle | 

' smile, and a litUe voice, and little round- to restore the lost peace of Sarah ? ” 

I about ways. As long as 1 can remember “He will exert himself to find out some- 

; him he was always going littler^ errands thing about the House. I have fiillen into i 

I for people, and cai'rying little gpssip. At that state about it, that I really must dis- ! 

this jiresput time!'when he called me cover by some means or other, good or bad, '| 

“Sophonisba!” he hud a little old-fashioned fair or fopl, how and why it is that that 

lodging in that new neighlTourbooir of mine. House remains To Let.” !l 

i; I had not seen him for twq or three years, And why Trottle ? Why not,” putting his |1 
!; but I had heard that he still went out with a little hat to his heut; “why not, Jaiber:1 

j lil.tle perspective-glass and stood on door- “To tell you tiie truth, I have never Ji 

Jl steps in Saint James’s Street, to see the thought of Jarber in the matter. And no'^ .I 

i nobility go to Court ; and weut in his little I do think of Jarber, through your having 'i 

cloak and goloshes outside Willjs’s rooms to the* kindness to. suggest him—for which I • 

see them go to A1 mack’s; and caught the am really and truly obliged to you—I don’t j 

, frightfiillest colds, and got himself trodden think he*could do it.” ' 

ji upon by coaclimen and linkmen, until ho “Sarah!” 

jl went home to his landlady a mass of bruises, “I think it would be too much for you, 

> and liad to be nui-sed for a montli. Jarber.” . 

! J arber took olT his little fur-coUared cloak, “ Sarah! ” j 

J] and sat down opposite me, with hitf little cane “There would be coming and going, and \ 

, and hat in his hand. ' fetching and carrying, Jarber, and you might I 

I " Let us liave no more Sophouisbaing, if • catch cold” j 
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“ Sarah! What ca# be_ done by Trottlc, 
can be done by me. I am’ on terms of ab- 
<^uaintanee with every person of respon¬ 
sibility in this pi^rish. 1 am intimate at the 
Circulating Library. I converse daikjvith 
the Assessed Taxes. I lodge with the Water 
Bate. * I know the Medical Man. 1 lounge 
habitually at the House Agent’s. 1 ctine with 
the Churchwardens. 1 mofe to the Guar¬ 
dians. Trottle'l A person in the sphere of a 
domestic, and totally unknown to society! ” 

“Don’t be warm, Jarber. Ju mentioning 
Trottle, I have naturally reli^ on my^Eiglit- 
Uand, who would take any troul)le to gratify 
even a whim of his old mistress’s./ But, if 
you can find out’auything to help to unravel 
the mystery of this House to Let, 1 shall be 
fully us much obliged to you as if there was 
never a Trottle in the laud.’’ 

Jarber rose and put on his little cloak. A 
couple of fierce brass lions held it tight round 
his little throat; but a couple of the mddest 
Hares might have done that, I am sure. 
“ Sarah,” he said, “ I go. l^pect me on 
Monday evenfiiig, the Sixth, when perhaps 
you will give me a cup of tea;—may I ask 
for no Green 1 Adieu ! ” • 

This was on a Thursday, the second of 
December. WJion 1 refldcled that Trottle 
would come back on Monday, too, 1 had 
my misgivings its to' the dilBcuyy of keep¬ 
ing* the two powers from open warfare, and 
indeed 1 was mure uneasy than I quite 
like to confess. However, the empty House 
swallowed up t]^t thought next morning, as 
it swailowell up most other thoughts now, 
and the Housd quite preyed upon me all tliat 
day, and all tlie Saturday. 

It was a very wet Sunday: raining and 
blowing from morning to night. When 
the bells rang for afternoon church, they 
seemed to riim in the commotion of tlie 
puddles as well ns in the wind, and they 
sounded very loud and tlismal indeed, and 
the street looked very dismal indeed, and 
the House looked disniallest of all. 

I was reading my prayers near the light, 
and my fire was glowing in the darkening 
window-glass, when, looking up, as I prayed 
for the hitherless cbildreu and widows* and 
all who were desolater and oppressed,—1 
saw the Eye again. It passed in» a moment, 
as it had done Before; but, this time, I yas 
inwardly more convinced that I had seen it. 

Well to be sure, I /tad a night that night! 
Whenever 1 closed my cwq eyes, it was 
-to see eyes. Next morning, at an unreason¬ 
ably, and I should have ssiid (but for,that 
railroad) an impassihly 'early hour, comes 
Trottle. As soon as he had (pld me all 
about the Wells, I told Him all about the 
House. He listened with as great interest 
and attention as 1 could possibly wish, until 
1 came to Jabez Jarber, when he cooled iu 
an iufd^nt, and l^camo opinionated. 

“ Now, Trottle,” I said, pretending not to 
notice, “when Mr. Ja^er comes back this' 


evening, we miwt all lay our heads to- 
gethelr.” 

“I should hardly think that would be 
wanted, ma’am; Mr. Jarber'a head is surely 
equal to anything.” 

Being determined not to notice, I said 
again, that we must all lay our heads 
together. 

“Whatever you order, ma’am, shall be 
obeyed. Still, it cannot be doubted, I should 
think, that Mr. Jarher's liead is equal, if not 
'superior, to any pressure that can be brought 
to bear upon it.” 

This was provoking; an^l his w|y, when 
he came in and out all through the day, of 
pretending hot to see the House to Let, 
was more provoking still. However, being 
quite resolved not to notice, I ^sve no sign 
^atever that I did notici. But, when 
evening came, and ho showed in Jarber, 
and, when Jarber wouldn’t be hojped off 
with his cloak, and poked his cane into cane 
chair-backs and china ornaments and his own 
eye, in trying to unclasp his brazen lions of 
himself (which he couldn’t do, after all) I 
could have shaken them 
^ As it ^as, I only shook the tea-pot, and 
made the** tea. Jarber had brought from 
under his clbak, a roll of paper, with which 
lie had triurapliantly pointed over the way, 
like the Ghost of Hamlet's Father appearing 
to thejatc Mr.E^mble, and wiiichhe had laid 
on the table. 

“ A discovery 1 ” said I, pointing to it, 
when he was seated, and had got his tea¬ 
cup.—“ Don’t go, Trottle.” 

“The first of a series of discoveries,” 
answered Joiber. “Account of a former 
tenant, compiled from the Water-Eate, and 
Medical Man.” . * 

“Don’t go, Trottle,” I repeated. For, I 
saw him making imperceptibly to the door. 

“ Begging your pardon, ma’am, 1 might be 
ill Mr. Jarber’s way ? ” 

Jarber looked that he decidedly thought he 
might be. 1 relieved myself with a good 
angry croak, and said—always determined 
not to notice: 

“Have the goodness to sit down, if yqg 
please, Trottle. I wish you to hear this.” 

Trottle bowed in tbi stiffest manner, and 
took the, remotest chair he could find. Even 
that, he moveeP close to the draught from 
the keyhole of tjie door. 

“Firstly,” Jlu-ber began, after sipping his 
tea, “ would my Sophon—” . 

Begin again, Jarber,” said I. 

“Would you be much surpnsed, if this 
House to Let, should turn out to be the pro¬ 
perty of a relation of your own 1” 

“ 1 s]iould*indeed be very much surprised.” 

“Then it belongs to your first cousin (I 
learn, by the way, that he is ill at this time) 
George 'Foiiey.” 

“ Then tha( is a bad beginning. 1 cannot 
deny thaf George Forley stands in the rela¬ 
tion of first cousin to ms; but I hold no 
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commumcation witL him. Gfeorgo Eorley lias 
been a hard, bitter, atony father to a child 
now dead. George Eorley was most impla- 
dhible and unrelenting to one of his two 
daugliters who made a poor marriage. George 
Eoi'ley brought all the weight of his hand to 
' bear as heavily against that ciaishcd thing, as 
he brought it to bear lightly, favouriugly, and 
advantageously upon her sister, who made a 
! rich marriage. I hope that, with the measure 
George l''orfey meted, it may not be measured 
out to him again. 1 will give George I’orley 
BO worse wish.” 

I was ijtrong upon the subject, and I could 
not keep the tears out of my eyes; for, that 
young gild’s was a cruel storj', and I had 
dropfied many a tear over it before. 

“ The hofi^ 4’oing Georgfe I’orky’s,” said 

I, “is almost enough to account ibr there 
being a Fate upon it, if Fate there is. Is 
there anything about George Forley in those 
sheets of paper! ” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ 1 am glad to hear it. Heaso to read on. 
Trottle, why don’t you come nearer ? Why 
do you sit raorlifyLig yourself in those .Arctic 
regions 1 Come nearer.” ^ 

“ Thank you, ma’am; I am ^quite near 
enough to Mr. Jarbor.” 

Javber rounded his chah-, to get his back 
full to my opinionated friend jjud servant, and, 
beginning to read, tos.“ed the words a‘. him 
over his (.Tabez Jarber’s) own ear and 
shoulder. 

He read what follows; 

THE MANCHESTEE MAEEIAGE. 

Mu. and Mrs. Openshaw came from Man¬ 
chester t?o lioudou and took the House To 

J. et. He had heen, what is called in Lan- 
p.a^bil•c, a Salesman for a large manufac- 

j turiug firm, who were extending their busi- 
I ness, and opening a wai'ebouse in Loudon ; 

I where Mr. Openshaw" was now to superintend 
' the business. He rather enjoyed the change 
of residence; having a kind of curiosity about 
j London, which he had never yet been able to 
I gcatify in his brief visits to the metropolis, 
li At the lame time he.had an odd, shrewd, 
I! contempt fortJie inhaoUants; whom he had 
!' jdways pictured to himself as fi.:e, lazy 
i people; caring nothing but fur fashion and 
j aristocracy, find lounging away^lbeir days in 
! Eond Street, and such places ; ruining good 
1 English, and ready in their turn to ilespise 
I liim as a provincial. Tlie hours that tho 
i.ien of business kept in the city scandalised 
b'liu too; accustomed as he W'as t6 the early 
ilinuers of Manchester folk, and the com. 
sequciilly far longer eveViugs, *" Still, he 
was ]>leaacd to go to London ; though he 
j would not for the world have confessed it, 
,i'Ven to himself, and always spoke of 
t'le step to his friends as one d^^nded of 
him by the interests of his employers, and 
sweetened to him by a considerable increase 


of salary. His salary indeed was so liberal 1 
thSt he might have been justified in taking a i 
much laiver House than this one, had he not ! 
thought himself bound to set an example to j 
Lommners of how little a M auchester man of ;. 
bn.siness cared for show. Inside, however, 
he famished the House with an unusual 
degree of comfort, and, in the winter time, he i 
insisted on keeping up as large fires as the 
grates would allow, in every room where the j 
(temperature wis in' tlio least eiiilly. More- i 
over, his northern sense of hospitality was 
such, that, if he were at home, he could hardly 
suffer a^visitor to leave tho house without 
forcing meat and drink upon him. Every 
servant in the house was well warmed, well 
fed, and kindly treatt‘<l; for their master ■ 
scorned all potty saving in aught that con¬ 
duced to comfort; wdiile Jio amused himself 
by following out all his accustomed habits 
and individu.T.1 ways in defiance of wluit any ' 
of his new neighbours might think. 

His wife was a pretty, gentle woman, of 
suitable age ar.d character. Me was ibrty-two, 
she thirty-five. He was loud ami decided; she 
soft and yielding. Tliey had two children; or 
rather, i should sa}', she had two; for the ,■ 
elder, a gii'l of eleven, was Mrs. Opensliaw’s !■ 
child by Frank "Wilson hci first husband. The i; 
3 'ounger was a little boy, Edwin, who could i 
just pr.atlle,,'iud to wliom hi» fattier delighted [ 
to s))eak in the broadest and most unirucl- 
ligible Lane.ashii-e dialect, in order to keep up 
what he called the true Sajron accent. ll 

MSb-Openshaw’s Christian-;iamo was Aliee, 
and her first husband /lad Ijeoii her own 
cousin. She was the orplniu niece of a sea- 
captain in Livciqiool: a (|uiet, grave little ' 
creature, of great personal actr.action wdicri 
sbo was fifteen or sixteen, with regular 
features and iiblooruing complexion. Hut she 
was very shy, and believed heiDclf to be very 
stujiid aud awkward ; and was frequently 
scolded by her aunt, her own uncle’s second 
wile. So w'hen her cousin, Frank AV.'lsou, 
came home from a long'absence at sea, and 
first was kind and protective to her; secondly, 
attentive ; and thirdly, desperately in love 
with her, she hardly knew how to bo grateful 
enough to him. It is true she woulci have 1 
preferred his remaining in the first or second > 
stages of bchavioBr; for his violent love [ 
puzzled and frightened her. Her uncle neither J 
helped nor hindered tho love affair; though } 
it was going on under his own eyes. Fran ti’s 
step-iaother had such a variable temper, that 
there was no knowing wlictber what she 
liked.one day she would like the next, or not. 

At length she went to such extremes of 
crossness, that Alice was only too glad (,o shut ^ 
her eyes and rush 'idindl}’' at the chance of i 
escape from domestic tM anny offered her by j 
a man-iage with her coujiin; and, liking him j 
better than any one in the world except her | 
uncle (who was at this lime at sea) she .went j 
off one morning and was manied to him; her i 
only bridesmaid being the housemaid at her 1" 
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aunt’s. The conaequeiifie was, that Frank always glad to ^remember that he )ia<l i. 
and his wife went,into lodgings, and Mrsff held hhr baby in his arras, and hissed and i| 
Wilssun refused to see them, and turned away blessed it before his death. After that, and j| 
Norah, the warni-Jiearted housemaid; whom the consequent examination into the state of 1 
they-accordingly'took into their sosvice, hia affairs, it was found tl»at he had left far | 
I When Captain Wilson returned from his leas property than people had been led by l| 
I voyage,"he was very cordial with the yoking his stylo of living to imagine; and, what 
coui>le, and spent many an evening at their money there w'as, was jill settled upon his 
lodgings; smoking his pipe, and sipping his wife, and at. her disposal after her death. || 
grog; but he t.ola them that, for quietness’ 'rhisdid not signify much to Alice, as Frank i 
sake, he could not ask then? to his own house; was now first mate of his ship, and, in aiiotlier 1 
for his wife was bitter against them. They voyage or two, would be captain. Mean- I 
were not veiy unhappy about tiiis. > while he had left her some hundreds (all his ! 

The see?l of future unhappiuesa lay rather savings) in the bank. ^ ! 

. in Frank’s vehement, passionate dispcintion ; It became time for Alice to hear from her ij 

which led him to resent his wife’s shyness and husband. One letter from the Cape she had ii 
! want of demonstration a.s failures in conjugal already received. The next was to anuoniice 
jl duty. He was already tormeuting himself, his arrival in India. As week»a)ft(!r week 
ij and her loo, in a slighter degree, by appre- passed over,, and no intelligeiicii of the shipls 1 
I; hensions and imaginations of what might arrival reached the office of the owners, mi ! 

I befal her during his approaching absence at the Captain’s wife was in the same state of j 

II sea. At last he went to his father and urged ignorant tuspense as Alice herself, her fears , 

ji Iiim to insist upoH Alice’s being once more re- grew moat oppressive. At lengt^. the day 

J ccived under his roof; the moree^specially as came when, in reply to her inquiry at the | 

1 ; there was now a prospect ef her confinement Sliifiping Office, they told her that the owners j, 

while her husband was away on his voyage, had given up hope of cvej ^eaiang more of jl 
Captain ‘Wilson wa.s, as he himself expressed thy iJotsy-./ane, and had sent in tlieir claim 
it, “ breaking up,” and unwilling to undergo upon the Uhdei’writcra. Now that he was 
tiic excitement of a scene ; yet he felt that gone for ever, she first felt a yearning, long- 
M hat his son said was true. So he went to his ing love for tlie kind cousin, the dear friend, 

I wife. And before Frank went to sea, he liad* the .sympathising protector, whom she siiould 
j the esmfort of seeing his wife installed in her never aep again,—nrst felt a passionate desire i 
j old little garrct iii his father’s house. To have to show him his child, whom she had hitherto |! 
I* ])laccd her in the one best spare rooih was a rather craved to have all to herself—her own ] 

I step beyond Mr,s.^ViIson’s powers of submis- sole possession. Her grief was, however, jj 
; eiou or generdsily. The worst part about it, noiseless, and quiet—rather to the scandal of l| 
however, wa.s that the faithful Noi-ah had to Mrs, Wilson ; who bewailed her Bt(*j)-.so[i ns j 
, be <li,sTnis.sod. Her place as honaemaid had if lie and she had always lived together in 
lu-ou filliid u]>; and, even had it not, she had perfect harmony, and who evidently thought I 
loiTeited Mrs. Wilson’s good opinion for ever, it her duty to burst into frefffi tears at every 
f’>he comforted her young master juad mistress strange face she saw ; dwelling on his poor ■ 
1 ) 3 ’pleasant lu'oplii’cies of the time when they young widow’s desolate state, and the help- j 
would have a household of their own ; of lessness of the fatherless child, with an ! 

I which, ill whatever service she might be in unction, as if she liked the excitement of the | 
the meantime, she should be sure to form sorrowful story, 
j part. Almost the last action Frank Wilson Bo jiasscd away the first days of Alice’s | 

j ilid, before setting sail, was going with Alice widowhood, Bye-aiid-bye things subsided into | 

to see Norah once more at her mother’s house, their natural and tranquil course. But, as if j 
And then he went awa}’, • this young creature was alwa 3 'a to be in soni<^ 

Alice’s fttlher-inrlatir grew more and more heavy treuble, her ewe-lamb, began to be 
feeble as winter advanced: She was of great ailing, pining and siek^. Tlie child’s mss- j 
use toiler step-mother in nursing and amusing 'terious ilUiess turned oUt to be some atfection ; 

I liim; and, although there was anxiety enougii of the spine likely*to affect health ; bnl not to ;; 

j in the housoliolil, there was .perhaps more of shorten-life—at .least so the doctors said, 

peace than there had been for yedfs; for But the long dreary aufteriug .of one whom |i 

Mrs. Wilson Jiad not a bad heart, and was a mother loves as Alice loveiher only child, | 

softened by tlio visible approach of death to is hard to look forxvard to. Only Norah 

one whom she loved, and touched by .tlie guessed what Alice suffered; no one but God 

ioiu ly condition of the young creature, ex- knew. • \ 

peeling her first confinement in her husbf>iid’.s ^nd so it fell out, that when Mrs. Wilson, I 
absence. To,this relenting ftiood Norah owed the eldgr,- caSne to’her one day in violout, i 
the permission to come and nurse jMice when distress, occasioned hy a very material dimi- 
licr baby was bom, and to remain to attend nution in tlie value of the pro^rty thivt her '| 

on Captain Wilson. hnsband*had left her,—a diminution which j; 

■ Befote one Icllpr had been received from made her incqpie barely enough to support ' 
Frank (who had sailed for the E-ast Indies hersCf, much leas Alice—^tbe latter could jj 

ij and China), bin felbeii die<J. Alice was hardly understand how anything which did ■! 
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not touch health or life coufd cause suclj giief ; j jvho diffei'ed fropi him, and overthrowing hia 
and she received the intelligence with irri- opponents rather by the loud strength of his 
tating composure. But when, that afternoon,! language than the calm strength of his logic*, 
tho little sick child was brought in, and the ] There wa.s something of the Yankee in all 


grandmother—who after all loved it well 
began a fresh moan over her losses to its 
unconscious ears—saying how she had planned 
to consult this or that doctor, and to give it 
tills or that comfort or luxury in after years, 
but that now all chance of tliis had passed 
away—Alice’s heart was touched, and shf 
drew near to Mrs. Wilson with unwonted 
caresses, and, in a spirit not unlike to that of 
Enth, eritreate.drthat come what would, they 
might remain together. After much dis-| 


this. * Indeed his theory ran parallel to the 
famous Yankee motto—“ England flogs crea¬ 
tion, and Manchester flogs England.’^ Such 
a man,' as may be fancied, had had no lime 
for falling in love, or any such nonsense. At 
the age when mopt young men go through 
their courting and matrimony, he had not the 
means of kea^ing a wife, and was far too 
practital to think of having one. And, now 
that 1^ was in easy circumstances, a rising 
man. Be considered womjn almost as in- 


enssion in succeeding days, it was ai'rangcd cumbranccs to the world, with whom a man 
that Mrs^ "J^^ilson should _ take a house in had better have as little to do as possible. 
Manchester, furnishing it partly with what His first impression of Alice was indistinct, 
fumitnre she had, and providing the rest with I and he did not care enough about her to make 
Alice’s remaining two hundred pounds. Mrs.' it distinct. “A pretty yea-nay kind of woman,” 
Wilson was herself a Manchester woman, and j would have been his descriptionjof her, if he 
naturally longed to return to her native town; 

Some connexions of her own at that time re¬ 


quired lodgings, for which they were willing to 
jiay pretty handsomely. Alice undertook the 


had been pushed into a corner. He was rather 
afraid, in the beginning, that her qniet ways 
arose from*- a lUtlessness and laxiness of 
character which wduld have been exceedingly 


active auperinteJudence and superior work of i discordant to his active energetic nature, 
the household. Norah, willing faithful Norali ! But, when he fbund out the punctuality witli 

A-_1_ _ J__i-l.f __J. I__ J 1_ 


oftered to cook, scour, do anything in short, 
so that she might but remain with them. 

The plan succeeded. For some years their 
first lodgers remained with tlicm, and all 
went smoothly,—with the one sad exception 
of the little girl’s increasing defomity. TIow 
that mother loved that child, is not for words 
to toll! 

Then came a break of misfortune. Their 
lodgers left, and no one succeeded to them. 
After some months they had to remove to a 
smaller house; and Alice’s tender conscience 
was tom by the'idea that she ought not to be 
a burden to her mother-in-law, but ought to 
go out and seek her own maintenance. And* 
leave her child! The thought came like the 
sweeping boom of. a funcnal bell over her 
heart. 

Bye-and-bye, Mr. Openshaw came to lodge 
witli tliem. He had started in life as the 
errand-boy and fiweeper-out of a warehouse ; 
•had struggled up through all the grades of 
employment in the j?laoe, fighting' his way 
through the hard striving Manchester life 
with strong pushing energy of character. 
Every spam moment of time had been sternly 
given lip’to self-teaching. He was a* capital 
.accountant, a good ^euch and German 
scholar, a kfeen, far-seeing, 'tradesman; 
understanding markets' and the be.aring of 
events, both near and distant, on trade : and 
yet, with such vivid attention' to present 
details, that I do not think he ever su^ a 
' group of flowers in the fields without thinking 
whether their colours would, or would not, 
form harmonious contrasts in thft coming 


which his wishcji were attended to, and her 
woi-k was done ; when he was called in the 
morning at the very stroke of tho clock, hi.s 
shaving-wr.tcr scalding hot, his fire bright, 
his eofleo made exactly as hi.s peculiar Vaucy 
(lictateil, (for he was a man who had his 
theory .about everything, based upon what he 
knew of science, and often perfectly original) 
—then he began to think: .not that Alice 
had any peculiar merit; but that he had got 
into remarkably good lodgings ; his restless¬ 
ness wore .away, and ho began to consiik-r 
himself .as almost settled for life in them. 

Mr. Openshaw h.ad been too busy, all hi.s 
life, to bo introspective. He did not know 
th.at he had any tenderness in Lis nature; 
and if he hail become consciou-s of its alistract 
existence, he would have coiisiderc-l it as a 
manifestation of disease in some part of 
his nature. But he was decoyed into pity un¬ 
awares ; and x)ity led on to tenderness. That 
little helpless child—qlways carried about 
by one of the three busy women of the house, 
or else patiently threading cfloured beads in 
the chair ‘from which, by no effort of its 
own, could it ever move; the great grave 
blue e|^8, full of serious, not uncheerful, ex- . 
pression, giving to the small delicate face a 
look beyond its years; the soft plaintive voice 
dropping out liut few words, so unlike the 
continual prattle of a child—caught Mr. Open- 
sliaw’s attention‘in spite of himself. One 
day-^he <half scqmcd himself for doing so— 
he cut short his dinner-hour to go in search 
of some toy which should take the place of 
those ctermal beads. 1 forget what he bought; 


.1 uu 


spring muslins and prints. He went' to) but, when he gave the present (which ho 
debating societies, and threw Miflsrslf with all' took care to do in a short Abrupt manner, 
his heart and soul into iiolitics; esteeming, it ‘ and when no one was by to see him) he was 
must be owned, every man a fool or a knave, almost thrilled by 'the flash of delight that 
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came over that child’s face, and could not 
hel^ all througlfithat afternoon goinjj over 
and over again the picture left on hia memory, 
by Ihs^bright cfifect of unexpected joy on the 
little girl’s face. When he returned home, 
he found his slippers placed, by his sitting- 
room fire ; and even more cai*efiil attention 
I>iiid to his fancies than was habitual in those 
model lodgings. When Alice had taken the 
last of his tea-things away—%he had heen 
sileni aa»naual till then—she stood tor an 
instant with the door in her Tiau'^ Mr. 
Openshaw looked as if he were deq> in his 
book, though in fact he did not see a line; 
but was heartily wishing the woman would 
be gone, and not make any palaver of grati¬ 
tude. lint she only said: 

“ I am very much obliged to you, Si^. 
Tliank you very much,” and was gone, even 
before be could send her away with a “ There, 
my pood woman, that’s enough ! ” 

h’or some time longer he took*no apparent 
notice of the child. He even hardened his 
heart into disi'egardiiig her |uddeu flush of 
colour and little timid smile of rccoguitiou, 
when he saw her by ulianoe. But, after all, 
this could not last fur ever •, and, having a 
second time given way to tenderness, there 
was no rehtpse. The insidious emhuy having 
thus entered his lieart, in the'guise of 
compassion to the citild, soon assumed the 
more dangerous iorin of interest in the 
mother. was aware of this change of 
feeling, despissd himself for it, struggled 
with it; nay, internally yielded to it and 
cherished it, long before he sufiered the 
slightest expression of it, by word, action, or 
look, to escape him. Ue watched Alice’s 
docile obedient ways to her stepmother; 
the love which she had inspired in the 
rough Norah (roughened by the wear and 
tear of aorvow and yeai’s) ; but above all, 
he saw the wild, deep, pjissionate afl'ectiou 
existing Imtweeu her and her child. They 
spoke little to any one else, or when any one 
else was by ; but, when alone together, th^ 
talked, and murmured, and cooed, and chat¬ 
tered so continually, that Mr. Openshaw flint 
wondered what they couhl fiud^to say to 
each other, and next became irritated because 
they were always so giave and silent wiEh 
• him. All this time, he was perpetually 
devising small new pleasures for the child. 

S is thoughts ran, in a pertinaci&us way,^upon 
e desolate life before her; and often he 
came hack from his day’s work loaded with 
the very thing Alice had ^ been longing, for, 
but had not been able to procure. \)ne time 
it was a little chair for drawing the little 
sufferer along the streets, and many an 
evening that ensuing summer Mr. Opea- 
shaw drew her along himself, regaraless 
of the'remark’s df his acquaiiitonceB. One 
day in autumn he put down his newspaper, 
as Alice came in with \he breakfast, and 
said' in as indifferent a voice as 'be coidd 
assume. *. 


“ Mrs. Frank, is there any reason why we 
two should not ])ut up our horses together ?” 

Alice stood still in perplexed wonder. 
What did he mean t He had resumed the 
reading of his newspaper, as if he <lid not 
expect any answer; so she found silence her 
safest course, and wont on quietly arranging 
hia breakfast without another word passing 
Ifljetwecn them. Just as he was leaving the 
house, to go to the warehouse as usual, he 
turned back and put hia head into the bright, 
neat, tidy kitchen, where *all the’women 
breakfasted ih the morning; 

“ You'll think of what 18.11(1, Mrs. Frank ” 
(this was her .name with the lodgers), 
“and let m^ have your opiuiSu upon it to¬ 
night.” 

Alice vras thankful that her mother and 
Norah were too busy talking together to 
attend much to this speech. She determined 
not to think about it at all thcough the day ; 
and, ot course, the effort not to think, made 
her thuik all the more, i^t,night she sent up 
Norah witB hia tea. But Mr. Openshaw almost 
kfiocked Norah down as ahe was going out 
at the door, by pushing past her and calling 
out “ Mrs. Frank! ” in an impatient voice, 
at the top of the stairs. 

Alice went up? rather than seem to have 
affixed \oo much meaning to hia words. 

“ Well, Mrs. Frank,” be said, “ What 
answer 1 Don’t make it too long; for 1 havi! 
lots of office work to get through to-night.” 

“ I hardly know what you iheant, Sir,” 
said truthful Alice. 

“ Well! I should h;ive thought you might 
have guessed. You’re not new at tlii# sort of 
work, and I am. Hovrevor, I’il make it 
plain this time. Will you have mo to he 
thy wedded liusband, and serve me, and love 
me, and honour mo, and all that sort of 
thing ? Because, if you ■will, 1 will do as 
muoli by you, and he a father to youi* child— 
and that’s more than is put iii the prayer- 
book. Now, I’m a man of ^y word ; and 
what I say, 1 feel; and what I promise, I’H* 
do. Nom^ for ypur answer! ” 

Alice was silent. U4 began to make the 
tea, as if, her reply was a matter of jjerfect 
indifference to hin»; but, as soon as that was 
done, he became impatient. 

“ Well 1” said he. 

“ Uow long, sir, may I hava to think over 
it 1” 

“Three minutes!” (looking at his watch), 
“ You've had two already—that makes five. 
Bo a sensible woman, say Yes, and sit down 
to* tea ,with* mo, 'and we’ll talk it over 
together ; for, aftertea, I shall be busy; say 
No ” ^he hesitated a moment to t^ and kceji 
hia voico*in the same tone), “ and 1 shan’t say 
another word ^about it, but pay up a yeai ’s 
rent for i8y looms to-moixow, and be olt. 
Time’s up ! Yes or no ?” 

“ If you please, sir,—^you have been so good 
to little Ailsie—” 

“There,sit down cemfortahlyhy me on the 
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sofa, at)il lel. os have our tea together. I am 
gta'<i lo niiil you are as good and sensible as 1 
took \ oil for.” 

^\i)' 1 tins w.as Alice Wilsoirs second wooing. 

]Vlr. Opensbaw’s will was too stroug, and 
iiis ciicumstances too good, for him not 
to carry all before him. Ho settled Mrs. 

Wilson in a comforlahle house of her own, 
and made her quite independent of lodgers.* 

'i’lie little that Alice said with regard to the proud and happy father; who declared 
future ]dana was in Horah’s behalf. that if he found out that Korah ever tried 

“ Noj^^said Mf. Openshaw. “Norah shall to scA®® ®he boy by a falsehood, or to i 
take care of the old lady as lonj as she lives; make Kim nesh either iif body or mind, 
auil, after that, she shall either come and she should go that very day. Norah 
live with.iin, or, if she likes it better, she and Mr. Openshaw -were not on the most 
ill all Iiare a* provision for life—for your thoroughly cordial terms; neltlier of them 
sakp, missus. Ho one who,lias been go^ to fully recognising or appreciating the other’s ,' 
you or the child shall go unrewarded, best qualities |i 

:;ul even the little one will be belter for This was the previous hislorj . of the i 

■ onie fresh stuff about her. Get her a bright, Lancashire family who had now removed > 
■en.slble girl as a nurse: one who won’t go to'lioudou, and had come to occupy the . 
rubbing her with calf’s-foot jelly as Norah House. * 

■iws; Masting good stuff outside that ought They had been there about a year, when jj 
to g.) in, but will follow doctors’ Hirections ; Mi’.Openshawquddenly informed his wife that |! 
winch, as you must see pretty clcirly by tlRs he had determined to heal long-standing feuds, ! | 
linip, Nor.ah won’t; bewmse they give the aud-had asked his uncle and,aunt Chadwick 
poor little T/ench pain. Now, I’m not above to come and pay them a visit and see London, 
i.'t'iii:-, n.'sli for other folks "myself. I can Mrs. Openshaw had never seen this uncle and 
a good blow, and nevEr change colour ; aunt of hlir husband’s. Years before^ she 
but, et me in the operating-room' in the had married him, there had been a quarrel, 
infirmary, and I turn os sick as a girl. Yet, All she'knew was, that ^Mr. Chadwick was . 
if need were, I would hold the little wench a small manufacturer in a country town 
on my knees wliile she screeched with pain, in .South Lancashire. Shd was extremely 
jf it were to do her jioor back good. Nay,! pleased that the breach was to he healed, ,! 

nay, wench! keep your wliite looks for the and began making preparations to render i 

fiuui w’lien it comes—I don’t say it ever will, their visit pleasant. ■ 1 

J>ut tiiiti I know, Norah will spare the child They arrived at last. Going to see London ' i 
and clieat the doctor if she can. Now, I say, was such an event to them, that Mrs. Chad- | 
gi\e the baiiTi a year or two’s chance, and wick had made all new linen fresh for the 
tlicn, when the pack of doctors have done occasion—from night-caps downwards;. and, 
tlicir best—and, maybe, the old lady has as for gowns, ribbons, and collars, she 
gone—we’ll have Noi-ah back, or do better might have been going into the wilds of 
lor her.” Canada where never a shop is, so large was 

TIte pack of doctors conld do no good to her stock. A fortnight before the day of her i 
little Ailsie. She^was beyond their pow’er. But departure for London, she had formally 
^icr father (for so he insisted on being called, c%lled to take leave of all her acquaintance; 
and alro on Alice’s no longer retaining the saying she should need all the intermediate i j 
appetlanon of Maml, but becoming hence- time for packing up. It was like a second ! 
forward Mother) ,by his healthy clgierfulness wedding iq, her imagination; and, to complete 
of mtiuncr, his clear deeisiob of purpose, his the resemblance wliich an entirely new ward- 
odd turns and quirks of lipmour, added to r^e made between the two events, her hus- 
his real strong love for the' helpless Uttle | band brought her back from Manchester, dn ' 
girl, infused n yew element of brightness and I the last market-day before they set off, a 
f'-iufiilence iulo her life; and, though her I gorgepus pearl and amethyst brooch, sayinjf,. ii 
iiiick remained the same, her general health: “Lnuubn slmnld see that Lmcashire folks 
M.i' strengthened, and Alice—never going knew a handsome-thing when they saw it,” |i 
bey Olid a smile herself — ^had the pleasure,of Eor sope time after Mr. and Mrs. Child- j 
I'oeing her child taught t6 latigli. ■ , wick arrived at the Opensliawa’, there was no | 

As for Alice’s own Dfe, it was happier opiiortunity for wearing this brooch; but at | 
than it had ever been. Mr. Openshaw length they obtained an order to see Buck- | 
n quirod no demonstration, no exprAisions of ingbam Palace, and the spirit of Iqpalty i| 
•affection from her. Indeed^ these would ] demanded that Mrs. Ohadwipk should wear il. 
ratlier have disgusted him. il&ice conld i her best clothes in visiting‘the abode of her 
iovc deeply, but could not talk about it. sovereign. On her ipturn, she liaslily changed 
The perjietual requirement of loving words,! her dress,; for Mr. Openshaw had plapued 
looks, and caresses, and misconstruing their: that Jkhey should go to iliehmond, drink tea 
absence into absence of love, had been the! and,return by moonlight. Accordingly, about 


great trial of her former married life. Now, 1 
all wpnt on clear and strkight, under, the l; 
guidance of her husband’s strong sense, warm '. 
heart, and powerful will. Year by year 
their worldly mosperity increased. At Mrs. j. 
Wilsons dea% Norah c.ame back to them, i| 
as nurse to the newly-born little Edwin ; I! 
into which pest she was not installed wicli- 
out a pretty strong oration on the part of ' 
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j five o’clock, Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw and Mr. me onl ? -wLere have yon been ? We thonglit 
|l and Sira. Chadwick set off. » you de.ad, we did, indeed! ” She poured out 

jl The housemaid and cook sate below, words and questions to gain time^ us if lime 

:| Norab hardly knew where. She was ulwayw' would help her. 

j! engi’oftsed in the nursery, in tending her two “ Norah! answer me this question straight, 
children, and in sittiiiu by the reslleas, by yes or no—is ray wife dead ? ” 

excitable Ailsie till she fell aslcTO. Bye-.ind- “No, she is not!” said Norah, slowly and 

i bye, the housemaid Bessftappea gently at the heavily. 

door. Norah went to lier, and they spoke iif “ 0, what a relief! Did she receive mj* 
whispers, • letters! But perhaps yon don’t know. Why 

“Nufte! there’s some on^ down-stairs did you leave her? Wliere is ^lie ? .0, 
wants you.” § Norah, tell pe all quickly f” 

“ Wants me !* Who is it !”• “Mr. Frank ! ’’ said Norah at last, almost 

“ A gentleman—driven to bay by her terror lest her mistress 
, “A gentleman! Nonsense!” should rctuim at any momeny'%.nd find him 

“Well! am.an, tlion, and he asks for you, there—uuable to consider what w'as best 
and, I'.e rung at the front door .bell, and has to be done or said—rnshing at something 
walked into the dining-room.” decisive, because she could not endure her 

“You should never have let him,” ex- present state; “Mr. Frank! we never heard 
claimed Norah, “ m.'istor and missus out—” a line from you, and the shipowners said you 
“ 1 did not want him to ^omc in ; but, bad gone down, yon and every one else. We 
when he heard you lived here, he walked thought you were dead, if ever man was, and 
jMst mo, and sat down on the first chair, poor Miss Alice and her.ljttle sick, helpless 
and said, ‘ Tell her to come giid sjieak to me.’ ghild I 0, sir, you must guess it,” cried the 
There is no gas ligliteJ dn the room, and poor creature at last, bursting put into a 
supiwr is all set out.” • , passionate fit of crying, “ for indeed I cannot 

“ ilc’ll be off with the spoons !” exclaimed toll it. Bat it was no one’s fault. God help 
Norah, putting th® liousernahrs fear into ns all this night 1 ” 

wosds, and preparing to leave the room, first,: Nor,ah had site down. She trembled too 
however, giving a look to ALlsip, sleoiiiug' much to stand. He took her hands in his. 

• soundly and calmly. • j Ue Bijuaezed them hard, as if by physical 

Down-stairs slie went, uneasy fears sturlng pressure, the truth could be wnmg out. 
in her boBoni. Tlefore she entered the dining.^: “Norah!” His time his tone was calm, 
room she pi'O^idod herself with a candle, and, | stagnant as despair. “ She has maiTicd 
with it in her hand, she went in, looking round', again! ” 

her in the darkness for her visitor. j Norah shook her head sadly. The grasp 

He was standing up, holdiug by the table, slowly relaxed. The man had f.unttfd. 

Norah and he looked at each other j gradhal! There was brandy in the room. Norah 
recognition comiug into their eyes. j forced some drops into Mft Frank’s month, 

“Norah!” at length he asked. i chafid his hamis, and—when mere animal life 

“ Wlio are you ! ” asked Norah, with thereturned, before the mind ponred in its flood 

I sharp tones of alarm and incrednlity. ’ “ f! of memories and thoughts—she lifted him up, 

don’t know you : ” trying, by futile words of* and rested his head against her knees. Then 
disbelief, 'to do away with the terrible fact she pnt a few crumla of bread taken from 
before her. the supper-fcable, soaked in brandy into his 

; “ Am 1 so changed !”• he said, pathetically, mouth. Suddenly he sprang to his feet. • 

I “I dmosay lam. •But, Norah, tell me!”j “ Whsre is she! ^'ell me this instant.” 

! he breathed hard, “ where is my wife ! Is ] He looked so wild, so mad, so desperate, that 

alie—is she alive ?” • j Norah &lt herself to* be in bodily danger; 

i* He came nearer to Nor.ah, and would hp,ve but her time of dread had gone by. She had 
taken her h.and; but she backed away from been afraid todtell him the truth, and then 
„■ him ; looking at him all tlie time with she had V>een & coward. Now, her wits were 
'' stai’ing eyes, as if ho were some horrible sh.arpenod by the sense of his desperate icftate. 

'■ rfibjeot. Yet he was a handsome, bronzed, Ho must leave tliet house. She would pity 
good-looking fellow, with .beard and piou-1 him afterwards; hut now she must rather 
‘ stache, giving him a foreign looking aspect;' command and upbraid; for he must leave 
but his eyes! there was no mist{^(ing<those the house before her mista’ess came homo. 

I pager, beautiful eyes—the very same that That oper neSessity'stood cleai'before her. 

Nordi had watched not half-an-hour ago, till “ She is not hei-d: that is enough for you 
i sleep stole softly over them. to know. Nor can 1 say exactly where she 

“'i'ellme, Norah—I caft hear it—I have is” (wlfich w.as true to the letter if not to 

* feared it so oftjBU. Is she dead!” Norah still the spirit^, “Go away, and telU me where 

i; kept silence. “ She is dead ! ” lie hung on J to find you to-morrow, and I will tell you 
I Norah’s words and Ic^.s, as if for confirm- * all. My nia.ster and mistress iii.'iy come 
|! a'ipn or contrailictimi.' , , back at any minnte, and then what would 

i' “ What shall [ do !” groaned Norah, “0, become of me with* a strange man in the 

sir ! whydiu you come! how did yoi\ find,house!” 
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! Such an ar^mment was too petty to touch over. Norah w^as angry with heraelf for j 
lus exciloli nimd. growing impatient of the len*^li of time that [ 

“ 1 don’t care for Tour master and mistress, long lingering ga 2 e lasted. She thought that 
If your miiBter is a raau, he must feel for me she waited for full half-an-hour before i'rauk 
—poor shipwrecked sailor that I am—^kept stirred. , And then—instead of going away— 

I for years a prisoner amongst savages, always, lie sank down otr h^a knees by the bedside, 

' always, always tliinking of my wife and my and buried his face in the clothes. Little 
home—dreaming of her by night, ‘ talking to Ailaie stirred uneasHy. Norah pulled him up 
her, though she could not Lear, by day. 1 in terror. She cjould afford no more time even 
I loved her more than all heaven and earth for prayer in her extremity of feai’; for surely 
i ' put together. T)ell me where she is, this the ne:^' moi^eut would bring her luiBtress | 
I instant, you wretched woman, who salved home. \She took him forcibly by tlie arm; 
jl over her wickedness to her; as you do to me.” but, as he was going, his eyfe lighted on tlie 
' The cJock struck ten. Jlesperate positions other bed : he stojfped. Intelligence came 
I require desfiek'ate measures.' back into his face. His hands clenched. 

“ If you will’ieave the house now, I will “ His child ?” he asked. 
i| come to you to-morrow and tell you all. “ Her child,” replied Norah. “ (Iod watches 
!■ What is more, you shall see your child now. over Inm,” said she instinctively; for Frank’s 
I She lies sleeping up-fetairs. O, sir, you looks excited her fears, and slie needed to 
r have a child, you do not know that as yet—■ remind heiself of the Trotector of the help- | 

' a little weakly, girl—with just a heart anti less. ^ 

I soul beyond her years. We have reared her “God has not w'atehcd over me,” ho said, 

i up with such We watched her, for in desjtair ; his thoughts apparently recoiling 

I we thought for many a year she might die on his own deimlate, deserted state. But 
i; any day, find we tended her, aihi no haiit Norah had no time for pity. To-morrow she 
j thing has come near her, and no rough word would be as compassionate as her heart 1 

i Las ever been said to her. And now you prompted. At length she guided him down- 

come and will take her life into your hand, stairs and shut the outer door and bolted it— ! 
and will crush it Strangfers to hej* have as if by bolts to keep out facts. . ■ 

been kind to her; but her own father— Then she v'ent back into the dining-room 

Mr. Frank, I am her nurse, and I love her, and etfaefed all traces of hUi presence as far as 
' and 1 tend her, and I would do anything for she could. She went up-stairs to the nursery 
her that I could. Her mother's heart beats and sate there, her head on her Land, think- 
as hers beats ; and, if site suli'ors a pain, her iug what was to come of all this miseiy. It 
mother trembles all over. If she is happy, seemed to her very long before they did 

it is her mother that smiles and is glad. If return ; yet it was hurdly eleven o’clock. She 

' she is ^growing- strouger, lier mother is heard the loud, hearty Lancashire voices on 
liealthy : if she dwindles, her mother Ian- thh stairs ; and, for the first time, she under- 
gnishes. If shoddies—well, I don’t know: stood the contrast of the desolation of the 
it is not every one can lie down and die when poor man wlio had so lately gone forth in 
! they wish it. Come np-stain!, Frank, lonely despair. , 

j ana see your child. ■ Seeing her will do good It almost put her out of patience to see ‘ 

I to your poor heart. Then go away, in God’s Mi-s. Openshaw come in, calmly smiling, ' 

i name, just this one night—to-morrow, if need handsomely dressed, happy, easy, to inquire 
! be, you can do anything—kill us all if you after her children. 

i siill, or show yourself a great grand man, “Did Ailsie go to Asleep comfortably 1 ” 
i whom ^od will blep for ever and ever, she whispered to Norah.* 

; Come, Mr. Frank, th» look of a sleeping child “ Yes.” 

i is sure to give peace.” Her mother bent over her, looking at her 

' She led him up-staira; at first almost help- slumbers with the soft eyes’ of love. How ! 
i ing his steps, till they came near the nursery little she dreapted who hiul looked on her 

I door. She had almost forgotteh the existence last I Then she went to ’ Edwin, with i 

I of little Edwiui. It struck upon her with perhaps less wistful anxiety in her counte- | 
affright as the shaded tiight fell upon the nance,.but moVe of pride. She took off bei>- 
! other cot; hut she skHfully threw that corner things, to go down to supper, Norah saw 
i of the room into darkness, and lei the light her no more that night. 

j fall on the sleeping Ailsie. The child hqd Beside tjie door into the passage, the sleep- . 
Ihiown down the ooveribgs, anU heii defer- ing-nursery opanftl out of Mr. and Mrs. 
mily, as she lay with her \)ack to them, was 0£)enshaw’8 room, in order that they might | 
plainly visible through her slight night-gown, have the childrau more immediately under i 
! Her little face, deprived of the lustrfe of her their own eyes. ‘ Early the' next summer 

! ' eyes, looked wan and pinchep, and Irnd a morning Mrs. Openshaw was .awakened by 

pathetic exx)res8iou in it, even as'she dept. Ailsie’s startled call of “Mother ! motner !” 

The })Oor lather looked and looked with She sprang up, jHit^on her dressing-gown, j 

hungry, wistful eyes, into which the big terirs and went to her child. ^Ulsie was only tail i 

came swelling up slowly, and dropped heavily awakf, and in a not uncommon state of 
down, as he stood trembling and shaking all' teiiqi'. , 
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“ Who was he, motller 1 • Tell me 1 ” • 

“ SVho, my <iarlihg } No one is here. Yon 
have been dreaming love. Waken up quite. 
.Se% it is broad dhylight.” , 

“ Yes,” eaiil Ailaie, looking round her; then 
clingipg to her mother, said, “ but a man 
was here in the night, mother.” 

“Nonsense, little goose. No man%.as over 
come near you ! ” 

“ Yes, lie did. He steod there. Just by 
Norah. A man with hair and a beard. Amt 
he knelt down and said bis payers. , Norah 
knows lai was here, mother ” (half angrily, as 
Mrs. Openshnw shook her hea% inJ&miling 
incredulity). • . *, ' 

“ Well! we will ask Norah when she 
comes,” said Mrs, Openshaw, soothingly. 
“Eat we won’t talk any more about him 
now. It is not five o’clock ; it is too early for 
you to get up. Shall I fetch yoii a book and 
read to you ? ” 

“Don’t leave me, mother,” said the child, 
clinging to her. So Mrs. Openshaw sate on the 
bedside talking to Ailsie, aud felling her of 
what they Iiad done atEichmond the eVeiiiiig 
before, until the little girl’s eyes slowly 
closed and she once more ieli asleep. 

“ What was the matter I ” asked Mr. 
Openshaw, as Ills wife returned to bed. 

“Ailsie, wakened up in a fright, with some 
storjr of a man hailing been in fhe room to 
say ilia prayers,—a dream, 1 suppose.” And 
no more was said i^t tlie time. • 

Mrs. Openshaw had almost forgotten the 
whole afhim when she got up about seven 
o’clock. But,»bye-aud-bye, she heard a sharp 
altercation going on in the nuraery. Norah 
speaking angrily to Ailsie, a most unusual 
thing. Doth Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw listened 
in astouisUmeut. 

“iiold your tongue, Ailsie! let me hear 
none of your dreams ; never let me hear you 
tell that story agaiu ! ” Ailsie began to cry. 

Mr. Openshaw opened the door of com¬ 
munication before his wife could say a 
word. 

“ Norah, come here ! ” 

The nurse stood at the door, defiant. 
She perceived she had been heard, but she 
was desperate. • ^ 

“ Don’t let me hear you spejk in that j 
manner to Ailsie ^aiu,” he said sternly, and | 
shat the door. 

• Norah was infinitely relieved; for she had 
dreaded some questioning; and a little blame 
for sharp speaking was what’she could well 
bear, if cross examination was let alone. 

Down-stairs they went, Mr. Openshaw 
carrying Ailsie; the sturdy Edwin coming 
step by step, right foot foremost, always hold¬ 
ing his mother's baud. Each child was 
placed in a chair by the breakfast-table, and 
then Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw stood together 
at the window, awaiting their visitors’ ap- 
pearadee aud ifiaking plans for the day. 
There was a pause. Suddenly Mr. Openshaw 
tni'ned to Ailaie, and saiS : ^ . 


“What a little goosy somebody is with 
her dreams, waking ap poor, tired 
mother in the middle of the night with a 
stoi-y of a man being in the room.’’ 

“ Father ! l.’m sure I saw him,” said Ailsie, 
half crying. “I don’t want to make Noriih 
angry; but I was not asleep, for all she says 
1 was. I had been asleep,—and 1 awakened 
up quite wide awake, tiiough I was so^frigii- 
tened. I kept my eyes nearly .shut, aud I saw 
the man quite plain. A great brown man with 
a beard. lie said his prayers. And then he 
looked at Edwin. And then Norah took him 
by the arm and led him awhy, after\hey had 
whispered a'bit together.” 

“Now, my little woman must bo reason¬ 
able,” said Mr. Openshaw, wh» swoa always 
patient with Ailsie. There*was uo'man in 
the house last night at all. No man comes into 
the house as you know, if you tliink ; much 
less goe.s ii]> into the nursery. But sometimes 
wo dream something has happened, and the 
dream is so like reality, that .you are not the 
first persou, little wumaii, who has stood out 
that the thing lias really llii^pened.” 

“ But, fudeed it. was not a dream! ” said 
Ailaie beginning to ciy. 

Just then Mr. aud Mrs. Chadwick came 
down, looking- grave and djscompo.sed. All 
liuring brealciast time they were silent aud 
uncomfortable. * As soon as tlia breakfast 
things were taken away, aud the children 
bad been carried iq)-sUiita-, Mr. Chadwick 
began in an evidently preconcerted manner 
to inquire if his nephew was certain that 
all his servants were honest; for, that 
Mrs. Chadwick Lad that morning missed a 
very valuable brooch, which slie had worn 
the day before. She remembered Aiking it 
oft when she came home from Buckingham 
Palace. Mr. Opeiisbaw’s face contracted into 
bard linos; grew like what it was before he 
harl known lii.s wife and her child. He rang 
the bell even before bis uncle liad done speak¬ 
ing. It was answered by the housemaid. 

“ Mary, was any one here last night while 
we- were away ? ” 

“ A man, sir, came to speak to Norah.” ^ 

“ To speak to Norah ! Who was he ? flow 
long did he stay I ” * 

•‘I’mjure 1 cau’t*tell, sir. He came—• 
perhaps about uTno. I went up to tell Norah 
in the nursery, giiul she came <lowu to speak 
to him. She Alt him out, sir. She will know 
who he was, aud how long hfj stayed.” 

She waited a moment to be asked any 
more questions, but she was not, so she went 
away. • 

A minute afterwards Openshaw made as 
tl5ougl^l>e wbIo going out of the room ; but 
his wife laid her bihid on his arm : 

“ Do not speak to her before the children,” 
she said? in her low qulei^ voice. “ I will go 
up and questipu her,” 

“No! * I must speak to her. You must 
know,” said he, turning to his uncle aud 
aunt^ “my missus has an old servant, as 
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iaithfal as ever vomnn was, I do Ijelieve, as 
fax as love goes,—bat, at the same time, who 
does uot always speak truth, as eves the 
missus must allow. Now, ray notioa is, that 
this Norah of ours has been come over by some 
gooil-for-notliing chap (for she's at the time 
o’lifo when they say women pray for hus¬ 
bands—^“any, good Lord, any,’) and has let 
him into our house, and the chap has made off 
with your brooch, and m’uppen many another 


soft-lieai'ted, and does not stiok at a white lie 
—■that’s all, missus.” 

It WBS*cmiou3 fo notice how his tone, his 
e^’cs, bis whole face clmugcd as ‘he spoke to 
his wife; but be was the resolute man 
through «She knew better than to oppose 
him; so she w^t up-stairs, and .told Korah 
her master wanted to ajwak to her, and that 
she would lake care of the children in the 
meanwhile. 

Norah rose to go without a word. Her! 
thoughts Were Utese : I 

“ If they tear me to pieces they shall never j 
know through me,. He may come,—and then'! 
just Lord have mercy upon us all 5 for some 
of us are dead folk to a certainty. But hb 
shall do it; not me.” 

You may fancy, now, her look of determi¬ 
nation as she faced her ransler alone iu tlio 
dining-room ; Mr. and Mrs. tJlmdwick having 
left tiie affair in tln-ir nephew’s bauds, seeing 
that he t'/Cik it np with such vehemence. 


Mjister Openshaw. You’ll get no answer 
from me. As for the brohch, 4 ind the story 
of theft and burglary; if any friend ever 
came tj see me (which I defy you to prove, 
and deny), he'd be just as much above doing 
such a tiling as jmu yourself, Mr. Opeugbaw 
and more so, too; for I’m uot at all sure as 
everything you have is rightly come by, or 
would bo yours long, if every man had his 
own.” She m<!ant,«of courae, his wife; but 


thing beside. It’s only saying that Norab is Wie understood her to refer to bis property 


iu goods and clfe.ttel3. 

” Now, my good woman,” said be, ^ I’ll just 
tell yodfcul^, I never trusty you out and 
out; bui u>y wife, liked yoi^ and 1 thought 
you had many a good point about you. If you 
once begin to sauce me. I’ll have the police 
to you, and get out the ti’utb in a court of 
justice, if you’ll not tell it me quietly and 
civilly here. Now the best thing you can do 
is quietly to tell me who the fellow is. Look 
here! a man comes to my house; asks for 
you ; you take him up stairs, a valuable 
brooch is missing next day; jve know that 
you, aiid Mary, and cook, are honest; but 
you refuse to tell us who the man is. Indeed 
you’ve told one Ii? idread.y about him, saying 
no one w.a8 here last night. Now I -just put 
it to you, what do you thiiik a policeman 
wpuld say to this, or a magistrate! A 
magistrate 'would soon '.uiake you tell the 
truth, my^mod woman.” 

"There’s never the creature born that 


“ iiondi! Who -was tlrat man that came' should get it out of me,” said Norah. ‘‘ Not 


to my bouse last night V 

“M'ln, sir!” As if infinitely surprised;! 
but it wa-s only to gain time. ' 

“ Yes ; tlio man whom Mary let in ; whom 
she -went up-stau-s to the nursery to tell you 
about; whom you came down to speak to; 
the same chap, I make no doubt, whom you 
took into the nurse^ to have your talk out 
with I whom Ailsie saw, and afterwards 
dreamed about; tbinking, poor wench ! - she 
saw him say his prayers, when nothing, I’ll 


unless f choose to tell.” 

“ I’ve a great mind to sec,” said Mr. Open- 
shaw, growing angry at the defiance. Then, 
cheeking himself, he thought .before he spoke 
again ; 

“ Norab, for your missus’s sake I don't want 
to go to extremities. Be a sensible woman, 
if you can. It’.s no great disgrace, after all, 
to Lave been taken in. I ask you once more 
—as a friend —wlio was this man whom you 
let into my house last night 1” 

No answer. He repeated the question in 


be bound, was faither from his thoughts; I 

who took Mrs. Ojmdwidk’s brooch, value ten | an impatient tone. Still no aus.wer. Norah’s 
jtpunds. Now, Norah ! Don’t go off! 1, lips were set in determination net to sjieak. 
am as si^'e as that mv name’s Thomas Open-1 " Then there is but one thing to be done, 

sbaw, that you knew iiotbiug of this robbery. 11 shall send for a policeman.” 


But I do tbuik you’ve'been impo3e(i,on, and 
that’s the truth. Some %ood-foi'-uothing 
chap has been making up toj^on, and*you’ve 
been just like all other woiUen, and have 
turned a soft place in your heart to him; and 
he came last night a-lovyeriug, and you had 
him np in the nurseiy, and he made use of 
his op])ortunitic3, and made ofi with a few 

tiling on his way down! Come, now,; ........ ... 

Norah : it’s no blame to Jrou, only you moist j her and h'br ebud, as nobody ever oared for 
uot be such a fool again !* Tell us,” ne con-, me. - 1 don’t cast blame on you, sir, but I 
tinned, “what name he gave you, Norah ? i say it’s ill giving np one’s life to anyone; for, 
111 be bound it was not tibe right on4; but it | at the end, they will turn round npon you, 
■will be a clue for the police.” and fui-sake you. Why does not my missiu 

Norah «lrew herself up. “Voefmay ask; come herself to suspect mfel' Maybe she is 
that question,_ and taunt me with my being feone for the police ! But I don’t stay here, 
single, and with my credulity, as you will, either foi; pol^, of magistrate, or master. 


“ You wUl not,’* said Norah, starting for¬ 
wards. " You sliall not, sir*! No policeman 
bUSB touch me. I know nothing of tlm 
brooch, but I know this: ever since I was • 
four and tweftty I have thought more of your 
wife t^n of rfiyself: ever since I saw her, ^ 
poor motherless girl pul upcin in her uucle's 
hou^ 1 have thought mora of serving her 
than, of serving myself! 1 have cai-ed for 
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You’re an unlucky Idt. I believe there’# a 
curse on you* I’ll leave you this very day. 
Yea! I’ii leave that poor Ailsie, too. 1 will! 
Nc^good will ev4r come to you ! ” • 

Mr. Openshaw was utterly astonished at 
I this t^eech; 'most of which was completely 
unintelligible to liim, as may easily be sup¬ 
posed. Before he could make up nis mind 
what to say, or what to do, Norah had left 
the room. 1 do not think he«had ever really 
intended to send for the pdice to this old* 
servant of his wife’s; for he Bad never for a 
momeutf doubted her perfect honesty^ But he 
had intended to compel her to*tell|fim who 
the man was, itnd m this ho was hamed. 
ile was, consequently, much irritated. He 
returned to his uncle and aunt in a state of 
great annoyance and perplexity, and told 
I tliom he couhl get nothing out of the w'oman ; 
i that some man had been in the hou e the 
; night before; but that she refused to tell who 
I he was. At this moment his wife came in, 

I greatly agitated, and asked what had ha])- 
I pencd to jNorali; for tliat she had put on her 
things in passionate haste, and had left the 
house. , 

“This looks suspicious,’: said Mjr. Chad¬ 
wick. “It is not the way in which an 
honest person would have acted.” 

Mr. Openshaw kept silence, lie was sorely 
pcrjjexed. lint Mr*. Opeiisbaw tmmed round 
on Mr. Cliadwick with a sudden fierceness 
no one over saw in her before. • 

“You don’t know Norah, unde ! She is 
j gone because^he is deeply hurt at being sua- 
I peeled. 0,1 wish 1 had seen her—that 1 had 
spoken to her myself. She would iiave told 
me tfiiy thing.” Alice wrung her hands, 
ji “I must confess,” continued Mr. Chad- 
i| wick to his nephew, in a lower voice, “ I can’t 
i make you out. You used to be a wrnrd and a 
I blow, and ofteuest the blow first; and now, 
when tliere is every cause for suspicion, you 
just do nought. Your missus is a very good 
woman, 1 grant; but she may have been put 
upon as well as other folk, I suppose. If you 
don’t send for-the police, 1 shall.” 

“ Very well,” replied Mr. Openshaw, sur¬ 
lily. “ I can’t clear Norah. She won’t clear 
herself, as I believe she mi^ht if she would. 
Only I wash my hands of it; for* I am sure 
the womtou herself is honest, and aim’s livpd 
a long time with my wife, and I don’t like 
' her to come to shame.” 

“ But she will then be forced^ 1;o clear hei'- 
selfi That, at any rate, will be a^ood thing.” 
i “Very well, very well! J. am heart-gick 
of the whole business. Come, Alice, come 
np to the babies; they’ll be in a gore way. 

I tell you, uncle! ” ho said, turning round 
once more to Mr. Chadwick, suddenly and 
sharply, after his eye had fallen on Alice’s 
wan, t^rfnl anxious face; “ I’ll have none 
sending for Iho.police after all. I’ll buy my 
aunt twice ns handsome a brooch this very 
day ; but I’ll not have l^rah suspected, and 
my missus plagued. There’s for yon.” 


and his wife left the room. Mr. Chad¬ 
wick quietly waited tiU hS was out of hear¬ 
ing, and toen said to his wife j “ For all 
Tom’s heroics,' I’m jnst qnietly going for a 
detective, wench. Thou need’st know nought 
about it.’’ i 

He went to the police-atation, and made a 
statement pf the case. He was gratified by 1 
the impression which the evidence against : 
Norah seemed to make. The men ail agreed 
in his opinion, and steps were to be imme¬ 
diately taken to find out where she was. 
Most probably, as they suggested, she bad 
gone ttt onqp to the man. who, to all appear¬ 
ance, WHS her lover. When Mr, Chadwick 
asked how they would find her out ? they 
smiled, shook their heads,spoke of t 
mysterious- but infallible ways and means, j 
He returned to his iiephew’s house with a 1 
very con:fortaib]e opinion of his own sagacity. 

He was met by his' wife with a penitent 
face: 

“ O master. I’ve found ^ brooch! It ' 
was jnst sticking by its pin in the fionneo of 
my brown silk, that 1 woimfesterday. I took 
it oil' in a hurry, aud it must have uiugUt in 
ic: and 1 hung up my gown in the closet. 

J list now, when 1 was going to fold it up, 
there was the brooch! I’m very vexed, but 
1 never dreamt ^ut what it was lust! ” 

Her, husband muttering something very 
like “ Confound thee and thy brooch too ! I 
wish I’d never given it thee,” snatcliud up his 
bat, and rushed back to the station ; hoping 
to be in time to stop the police from searcii- 
iug for Norah. But a detective was already 
gone off on the errand. 

Where was Norali ? Half mad witli the 
strain of the fearful secret; she hacT hardly 
slept through the night for thinking what must 
be done. Upon this terrible, state of mind.had 
come Ailsie's questions, showing that she 
had seen the Man, as the unconscious child 
called her father. Lastly came the suspicion 
of her honesty. She W'as little less than 
crazy as she ran np-Bt|iu’s aud dashed on her 
bonnet and shawl; leav’iug all else, even her 
purse, behind her. lu that house she wool# 
not stay. • That was ail |he knew or was clear 
about. Slie would not tveu see the children 
again, fo» fear shoi!ld weaken her. She 
feared above everything Mr. Frank’s return 
to claitb his wife. She could not tell what 
remedy there ^Sras for a sorrow so tremen¬ 
dous, for her* to stay to'wituesa The 
desire of escaping from the coming event 
was a stronger motive for her departure 
than her ^reuess about the supicions 
di{ected against her; although this last 
had been* thb final* goad to the course she 
took. She walked awny almost at headlong | 
speed; sobbing as she went, as she had not 
dared to*do daring the past night for fear of 
excitu^ \|(oiid#r m those who might hear 
her. ’Then she stopped. An idea came into 
her mind, that she would leave Loudon alto¬ 
gether, and betake herself to her native town 

V _ _1 
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of Liverpool. She felt iu her }>ockei M* her 
purae, as she drew near the Enston Square 
station with this intention. She had left 
it at home. Ber poor head aching, her 
eyes swollen witli crjdng, she had to stand 
Btill, and think, as well as she could, where 
next she should bend her steps. Suddenly 
the thought dashed into her mind that she 
would go and find out poor Mr. Frauk. She 
liad been hardly kind to him the night before, 
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though her heart had bled for him ever T was, and who she was waiting for. She sud- 
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since. She remembered bis telling her, as she 
inquired^ for his address, almost as she had 
pushed him out of the door, of qpme hotel in 
a street not far distant from Eustou Square. 
Thither she went: with what inteutiou she 
hardly kue*w| but to assuage her conacienco 
by telling Mm how much she pitied him. In 
her present state she felt herself unfit to 
counsel, or restrain, or assist, or do ought else 
but sympathise and weep. The people of the 
inn said such a person had been there ; had 
arrived only the day before; had gone out 
soon after his arrival, leaving his luggage 
in their cai’e; I uA Imd never qonie back. 
Norah asked for leave to sit down, and aw^t 
the gentleman’s return. The‘landlady— 
pretty secure in the deposit of luggage 
against any probable injury—showed her 
into a room, .and quietly lo^ciced the door on 
the outside. Norah was utterly wqm out, 
and fell asleep—a shivering, starting, uneasy 
slumber, which lasted for hours. 

Tlie detective, meanwhile, had come up 
with her some time before she entered the 
hotel, into wliich he followed hei*. Asking the 
landlady to detain her for an hour or so, with¬ 
out giving any reason beyond showing his 
authority (which made the landlady' applaud 
herself a good deal for having locked her in), 
he went back to the police-^tion to report 
his proceedings. He could have taken her 
directly; but his object was, if possible, to 
trace out the man who was supposed to have 
committed the robbery. Then he heard of the 
discovery of the broqch; and consequently 
did not core to amtnm. 

Norah slept till even the summer evening 
iiegan to close in. ^hen up. Some one was 
at the door. It wcMild be Mr. Frank ; and 
she dizzily pushed back he( rafBe«Ugrey hair, 
which had fallen over her eyes, and stood 
looking to see him. Instea.-!, there Came in 
Mr. Opensliaw and a policeman. 

“ This is Norah Kennedy,X said Mr. Open- 
shaw. * 

“ O, sir,” said Norah, “ I did not touch the 
brooch ; "indeed I did not. 0,%ir, I cannot 
live to be thought so badly of;” and vpiy 
uck and faint, die sudi^enly i^ank down on 
the ground. To her surprise, Mr. Openshaw 
Tj^ed her up very tenderly. Even the 
j^iceman helped to lay her on the iofa; and, 

■ at Mr. Opeimhaw’s desire, heewe^t for some 
wine and sandwiches; for the 'poor gaunt 
woman lay there almost as if dead with 
weariness and exhaustion. 


Noi-ah! ” said Mr. ppcnsliaw, iu his 
kindest voice, " the brooch is found. It was 
hanging to Mrs. Chadwick’s gown. I beg 
your pi^on. Most truly I ‘beg your pardon, 
for having troubled you about U. My wife is 
almost broken-hearted, lilat," Norah,—or, 
stay, fijst drink this glass of wine,” said 
he, lifting her head, pouring a little down 
her throat. 

As she drank, she remembered where she 




denly pushed Mr. Openshaw away, saying, 
“O, siii yoq must go. You must‘not stop 
a |aiau|e. If he comes back he will kill 
you.” c • * 

“Alas, Norah! I do not know who ‘he’ 
is. But some one is gone away who will never 
come back: some one who knew you, and 
whom I am, afraid you cared for.” 

“ 1 don’t understand you, sir,” said Norah, 
her master’s kind and sorrowful inanuer 
bewildering her yet more than' his words. 
The policei^au had left the room at Mr. 
Openijhaw’s desire, and thuy two were 
alone. 

“You knoWfcWhat I mean, w'hen 1 say 
some one is gone who w'ill never come back. 
I mean that he i:t dead ! ” 

“ Who ? ” said Norah, Irenibliug all 
over. 


poor man has oeeu found in the 
Thames tills morning, drowmed.” 

“Did"he drown himself?” asked Norah, 
solemnly, 

“ God only knows,” replied Mr. Openshaw. 
in the same tone. “Your nafue and address 
at our house, were found in his pocket: that, 
and bis purse, were the only things, that were 
found upon him, I am sorry to say it, my 
poor Norah; but \ ou are required to go and 
identify him.” 

“To what?” asked Norah, 

“ To say who it is. It is always done, in 
order that some reason may be discovered 
for the suicide—if suicide it was. 1 make no 
doubt he was the man who came to see you 
at our house last night. It is very' sad, I 
know.” He made pauses between each litUo 
clause, in order to try‘and bring back her 
senses; which he feai^ were wandering—so 
wild and aad was her look. 

. “ Master Openshaw,” dkid she, at last, 
“ I’ve a dreadful seci’et to tell you—only you 
must, never breathe it to any one, and you' 
and I must l^ide it away for ever. I thought 
to have done it all by myseli^ but I see*! 
caquot. Ywa 'poor man—yes I the dead, 
drowned creature is, I fear, Mr. Frank, my 
mistress’;* first husband I ” 

Mr. Openshavf sate down, as if shot. He 
did not speak ; but, after a while, he signed 
to Norah to go on, 

“ He came to me the other night—when— 
God be thanked—you were nil away at Rich¬ 
mond. He asked me if his wife wiis Head or 
alive. 1 was a bi^ite, and thought more of 
yoUr all coming home than of his sore ],rial: 
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1 Hpokc oat atul said she wtw mafritid 
again, and vei-y (^utent and happy : 1 ail but 
turned him away : and now he lies deid and 
cold!” 

“ Gdd forgive me ! ” said Mr. Openshawi 
“ God forgive ns all!” said Norah* “ Yon 
pour laan needs forgiveness ])erhaps less than 
anyone among us. He had been among the 
savaves—shipwrecked—IT kndw not what— 
and he liad written letters wj^ich had never 
readied my poor missus.” • 

“ Fie his child !” , - 

“ lie saw he^yes ! I took hii^ up, to 
give his thon^ts another start; •for I 
believed he was going mad on my hands. I 
came to seek liim here, as I more than half- 
promised. My mind misgave me when I 
heiU’d he had never come in. 0, sir! it must 
be him !” 

Mr. Openshaw rang the belL Norah was 
almost too much stunned to wonder at what 
lie did. He asked lor writing material^ “ A most interesting story, kll through,” I 
wrote a letteiyand then said to Norah : said, as Jarber folded up the first of his 

“ I am writing to Alice, to say 1 shall bo series of discoveries in tiii#nph. “ A story 
unavoidably absent for a 'fe*v days; that 1 that goes straight to the heart—especially 
have fqiuid you ; that you twe well, and send at the end.* But ”— I stopped, and looked 
lier your love, ^ind will come home to-mor- at Trottle, 
row. You must go with me to the Police Trottle entered his protest directly in the 
Court; yon must Meiitify the bpdy; I wHl shape of a cough* 

pay iiigli to keep ilumes aud details out of " Wull 1 ” i said, beginning to lose my 
the paper.s. patience. “ Don’t you see that 1 want 3 'ou 

“ But where are you going, sir 1 ” * to speak, and that I don't want you to 

He did not answer her directly. Then he cough ? ” 
said; % * 1 “ Quite so, ma’am,” said Trottle, in a state 

“Norah! I luust go with you, and look on! of respectful obstinacy which would liave 

“Relative, I 


had always been; but he now seemed to look 
upon her as some one sacred and to be 
treated with reverence, as well as tenderness. 
Ife throve in husinoss, and made a large 
fortune, one half of "which was settled upon 
her. 

“I years after these events,*—a few 

1 kndw^not what—^months after her mother died, Ailsle and her 
.^1 “father” (as she always called Mr. Ojien- 

shaw), drove to a cemetery a little way out 
of town, and she w-ss carried to » certain 
mound by her maid, who w.ss then sent hack 
to the carriage. There was a head-stone, 
with F. W, and a date. That was Ml. Silting 
by the grave, Mr. Openshaw* told her the 
story; .and' for the sad fate of th.at poor 
lather whom she had never seen, he shed the 
only tears she ever saw fall from his eyes. 


the face of the man whom I have so injured, 

—unwittingly, it is true ; but it seems to me 
as if I had killed him. 1 will lay his head in 
the grave, as if lie were ray only brother: 
and Ixow he must have hated me! 1 cannot 
go home to my wife till all that T can do 
for him is done. Then I go with a dreadful 
secret on my mind. I shall never speak of it 
again, after these days are over. I know you 
will not, either.” He shook hands with her : 
and they never named the subject again, the 
one to the other. 

Norah went hom# to Alice the next day. j excellent* as the story •was in itself, I felt 
Not a word wss said oli the cause of her that he had hit on thgVeak point, so far as 


upset the temper of a faint, 
presume, to this stoiy, iin'am 1 

“ Yes, yes ! ” said J.'irber. “ By all racaus 
let us bear what this good in.an has to 
say.” 

“ Well, sir,” answered Trottle, “ I want to 
know why the House oyer the W’ay doesn’t 
let, and 1 don’t exactly see how your stoiy 
answers the question, 't’liat’s all I have to 
say, sir.” , 

I I should have likpd to* contradict my 
j opinionated' servant, at that moment. Bui? 


abrupt departure a day or two befere. Alice 
had been charged by her husband in bis 
letter not to allude to the supposed theft of 
the brooch; so she, implicitly obedient to 
those whom she loved both by nature and 
l/nbit, was entirely silent on the lubjeclr, only 
treated Norah with the most tender respect, 
as if to make up for unjast suspicion. 

Nor did Alice inquire into the r«isomvhy 
Mr. Openshaw hmf been itbsent during his 
nncle and aunt’s visit, after he had once said 
that it was unavoidable. He came back, 
grave and quiet; and, from that time forth, 
•j! was cyriously* changed. More thoughtful, 
and perhaps less active; quite as decided 
in conduct, but with new and different rules 
for the guidance of that conduct. • Towards 
Alice he could hardly be more kind than he 


Jarber’s particular pnqxise in reading it was 
concerned. 

“ And that i% sfrhat you have to say, is it 1” 
repeated Jarber. “1 enter this room an¬ 
nouncing that I have a serieS of discoveries 
and yon jump instantly to the coticlusioti that 
the tirst of the series exhausts my resources. 
Have I yobr permission, dear lady, to en¬ 
lighten this obtnsq person, if possible, by 
readingtHniuber Tyo ? ” 

"My work is behindhand, ma’am,” said 
Trottle, moving to the door, the moment J 
gave Jarber leave to go on. 

" Stop 4hers you are,” I said, in my most 
peremptory manner, “ and give Mr. Jarber 
his fair opportunity of answering your objec¬ 
tion now you have made it.” 

Trottle sat down with the look,of a mart^T, 
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and Jarber began to read with his back representin the picter of the Giant, in 
turned on the enemy more decidedly than Simnish trunks and a rnff, ,who was himself 
ever. half heighth of the honso, and was runrup 

r'ATwr' TXTTA CAPTWtpv S' snd pulley to a pol* on the roof, 

GOING INTO SOCIETY. pifrapet. 

At one period of its reverses, the House Then, there was the canvass, representin 
fell into- the occupation of a* Show'nian. the picter of th*e Albina lady, showin her 
He was found respstered as its occupier, white air to the A^'my and Navy in coirect 
on the parish books of the time when he,,uniform. Then, tliere was the canvass, re- 
rented the House, and there was therefore presentin the *pictor of the Wild Indian a 
no need of any clue to his name. But, he soalpin^a member of some foreigij nation, 
himself rvas lessseasy to be found; for, he Then, tfcore was the canvass, representin the 
had led a wandering life, a>id settled people jacter w a child of a Planter, seized 

had lost sight of him, and people who plumed by tw5 Boa Constrictors—not that wc never 
themselves op being i-especlable were shy of had no child, nor no Constrictors neither, 
admitting that they had eVer known any-! Similiarly, there was the v^mvass, representin 
thing of him. At hist, among' the marsh the picter of the Wild Ass af the Prairies— 
lands near the river’s level, that lie about not that wg never had no wild asses,' nor 
Deptford and the neighbouring market-gar- wouldn’t have had ’em at a gift. Last, there 
dens, a Grizzled Personage in velveteen, with i was the canvass, representin the picter of 
a face BO cut up by varict.I'‘s of W'eathor that' the l)warf, and like him too (cousiderin), 
he looked as ff he had been tattoo’d, was' with Georgcb the Pourth in such a stale of 
found smoking a pipe at the door of a w'oodcn ’ ustouisliuieut at him tvs His hlujesty couldn’t 
houseonwheels.*Tlie wooden houbo was laid with his utmost politeness and stoutness 
up iii ordinary for the winter near the montii ‘ express. The Irent of the House was so 
of a muddy creek; and everythfng near it, covered witlv canyassos, that there wasn’t a 
the foggy river, the misty marshes, and the spark of dayligiit' ever visible on that side, 
steaming market-gardens, smoked in com- Magsm.vn s A md&ements,” fifteen fool long 
pany with the grizzled map. In the midst hy two high, ran oyei" the front door 
of this smoking party, the funnel-chimney of and parlor winieiu ’Ine i)a8sage was a 
the wooden houso on wheels was not remiss, Arbour of green baize and gardeustuff. A 
but took its pipe with the rest in a com- barrel-organ jjcribrmed there unceasing. And 
panionablc nmmier. as to respectability, — if tjlireepenco ain’t 

On being asked if it were he who had once respeelabhi, what is 1 /■ 

rented the House to Let, Grizzled Velveteen But, the Dwarf is the priuwpal article at 
looked surprised, and said yes. Then his present, and he was worth the money. He 
name n as Magsmau ? That was it, Toby ’ wtvs wrote up as Major TrscnovFKi, of xinc 
Magsman — which lawfully christened Kobert; Impkeial Buloeadeuxan Brigade. Nobody 
but called in the line, from a infant, Toby.' couldn’t pronounce the name, and it never 
There was nothing .agin Toby Magsmau, he was intended anybody should. The public 
believed ? If there was suspicion of such—' always turne<i it, as a regular rule, into 
mention it! OhopskL In the lino he wiis called Chops ; 

There was no suspicion of such, he might ■ partly on lhat account, and partly because 
rest assured. But, some inquiries were making his rexd name, if he ever had any real name 
about that House, and would he object to say (which was very dubious), was Stakes, 
why he left it ? *" j He was a uu-common small man, he really 

^ Not at all; why should he ? ‘ He left it, > was. Certainly, not'so smiiU as he was made 
along ollta Dwaif. « * i out to be, but where tJ your Dwarf as is ? 

Along of a Dwarf f, ' He was a most unc&mmon small man' with a 

Mr. Magsmau repeated, tdeliberately and most xincomraon large Ed; ^and what he Lad 
emphatiwvlly, .Along of a Dwarf, ^ inside that Ed, nolrody neVer knowod but 

Might it be compatible •«;ith Mr.‘ Mags- himself; even supposin himself to have ever . 
man’s inclination and convenience, to enter,' took stock of it, which it would have been a 
as a favour, iut6 a few parliciilars 1 | stilT job for etten him to do. 

Mr. Magsman entered into the following j The kiudtet little man as nexrer growed*! 
particulars. I Spirited, Imrnot proud. When he travelled 

It was a long time ago, to he^in with j— I with the Spottea Baby—'though he knowed 
afore lotteries and a doal more, was done himSblf te be a nat’ral Dwarf, and knowed 
, away with. Mr. Magsmap was fookuig about ‘ the Baby’s spots* to be put upon him mrti- 
for a good pitch, and he see that house, and < ficial, he nursed that Baby like a mother, 
he says to himself, “I’ll have yon, if you’re You never lieerd him give a iU-name to a 
to be had. If money’ll get you,^rll have'Giant. He did allow himself to break out 
you-” _ • • ■ I into strong language respecti* the Fat Lady 

The neighbours cut up rough^ and made from Norfolk j but that was an affair of the 
complaints ; but Mr. Magsman don’t know ’art; and when a nan’s ’ai*t has been trifled 
what they would have It was a lovely i-with by nlady, and the preference giv to a 
thing, Mrst of all, tlvere was the canvass, I Indian, he ain’t master or his aetionii. 
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He was alwSys in Jove, of course ; every 
huinau ual’ral phenomenon is. And he was 
alwhys in love with a large woman ; J* never 
kiiowod tlie Dwarf as could be got to love a 
small *one. Wliich helps to keep ’em the 
Curiosities they are. • 

One sing’ler idea he had in that Ed of his, 
which must have mea^j; something, or it 
wouldn’t liave been tliere. It'was always his 
o[)iuiou that he was entitled to property. 
He nev%L' would put his name to anj'thing. 
He had been taught to write, hgr the young 
man without arms, who got hi# living 
with his toes (quite a writing-master he 
was, and taught scores in the line), but 
Chops would have stai'ved to death, afore 
he’d have gained a bit of bre.ad by putting 
his hand to a paper. This is the more curious 
to bear in mind, because ne had no prop erty, 
nor hope of pi’ 0 ])erty, except his house and a 
sarser. When ‘J say his house, I mean the 
box, ])aintud and got up outside dike a reg’lar 
six-rooiiu-r, that he used to creej) into, with a 
diamond ring (or quite iis good to look at) on 
Ins foreJingiu’, and ring a IRtle bell out of 
wJiat the Public l)elieved tp bo the Dmwing- 
room winder. ‘And wliun 1 say a sarser, 1 
moan a Cl)Hne 3 ’' sarser in which he made a 
collection lor hini^lf at tile end lyf cvefy 
EiitSrt.umneut. Hfs cue for tlia^, he took 
from me : “ Ladies and gentlemen, Jhe little 
man will now wafk threo times round the 
Cairawaii, and,retire l>elilnd tlie curtain.” 
V\ lien ho saiH,auything important, in private 
life, ho mostly wound it up witli this form of 
words, and they was generally the hist thing 
he said to me at night afore he went to bed. 

He had what 1 consider a line mind—a 
poetic mind. His ideas respectin his pro¬ 
perly, never oome niwn him so strong as 
when he sal upon .a baiTeJ-organ and had the 
handle tuimed. Arter the wihration h.ad 
run through him a little time, he would 
screech out, “Toby, 1 feel my property 
coming—grind away! I’m ^counting niy 
guinciis by thousands, Toby—^griiid away! 
Toby, I sball be a,m.ah of fortim! I feel 
the Mint a jingling in me, Toby, and I’m 
swelling out into the Bank of England!” 
Such is the infljience of music «u a poetic 
mind. Not that he was partial to any ether 
music but a barrel-organ j on the conti-airy, 
haled it. 

He had a kind of a everksling grudge 
%ia the Public ; which is a tHiug you may 
notice in many phenomenons tiiat get their 
living out of it. What riled him most in the 
nater of his occupation wi^s, thatet kep him 
out of Society. He was continiwally sayin, 
"Toby, my ambition is, to go into Society, 
The curse of my position towards the Public, 
is, that it keeiis me bout of Society. This 
don’t signify tt> »low beast of a Indian; he 
an’t formed for Society. This don’t signify 
to a Spotted Baby; *« im’t formed for 
Sooiety.-rl am.” 

Nobody never could make out what Ghops' 


done with his money. He had a good salary, 
down onrthe drum every Saturday os the day 
come round, besides having the rlin of hh 
teeth—and he was a Woodpecker to eat-—but 
all Dwarfe are. The sarser was' a little 
income, bringing him in so, many halfpence 
that he’d carry ’em, for a week togetJier, tied 
up in a pocket hnudkereher. And yet ho 
,,never had money. And it couldn’t be the 
Fat Lady from Norfolk, as was once sup¬ 
posed ; because it stands to reason that when 
you have a animosity towards a Indifn which 
makes you gaind your teeth at him to his face, 
and which can hardly hold you from Goosing 
him audible when he’s going through Ills 
War-Dance—^it stands to rcas^n^Bu wouldn’t 
under them circumstances deprive youmolf, 
to supjiort tliat Indian in the lap of luxury. 

Most unexpected, tlie mystery come out 
one day at Eglntm lUces. Tho Public wim 
shy of beiii pulled in, and Chops was ringin 
his little bell out of his drawing-room winder, 
and was snarlin to me over lus slioulder as 
he kneeled down with his* legs out at the 
Ijftek-door—for he couldn’t be shoved into 
Ills bouse Vitbout kneeling down, and the 
premises wouldn’t accommodate his legs— 
was snarlin, “Here’s a precious Public for 
you; why the Ikvil don’t they tumble up I” 
when a man in the crowd holds up a carrier- 
pigeon, and cries out, “ If there’s any pei'son 
here as has got. a ticket, tlie Lottery’s just 
drawed, and the number as boa come up for 
the great pi-ize is three, seveu, forty-two! 
Tbree,.seven, forty-two !” I was givin the 
man' to the Furies myself, for c-olliiig off the 
Public’s attention—for the Public will turn 
away, at any time, to look at .\nytiling in 
preference to the thing showed’em; and if you 
doubt it, get ’em together for any iudiwiiiual 
purpose on the fiice of the earth, anil semi only 
two people in late, and see if the wliolocompany 
aii’t far more interested in takin particular 
notice of them two than of your-I say, I 
wasn’t l>est pleased ^ith tho man for eallin 
out, and, wasn’t blessin him*in my own mind, 
when I see Chops’s little bell fly out #f 
winder At a old iady,,aud bo gets up and 
kicks his box over, expswin tho whole secret, 
and he oatches lw>ld oi the calves of my legs 
and he says to me, “ Carry mo into the wan, 
Toby, and throw a pail of water over me or 
•I’m a dead man, for I’ve come into my 
property! ” * • 

Twelve thousand odd hundred pound, was 
Chops’s winnins. Ho had bought a half¬ 
ticket for the twenty-flve tliousand prize, and 
ik had come vp- first use he made of 
Lis profie'rty* was,^to offer to fight tho Wild 
Indian for five hundred pound a side, him 
with aQoiBoueddarnin-needle and the Indian 
witih a mub; but the Indian bein in want of 
backers that amount, it went no further. 

Ai’ter he had been mad for a week—in a 
state of mind, in short, in which, if 1 had let 
him sit on the organ for only two minutes, 
I believe he would have bust—but we kep 
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lUe organ from jym->-Mr- Chops ccmie round, 
and behaved liberal aiiid beautiful to all. He 
then sent for a young man ha knbwcd, ashad 
a wcry genteel appearance and was a Bonnet 
at a gaming-booth (most respectable brought 
lip, father bavin been imminent in the livery 
stable line but uufort’nate in a. commercial 
crisis through paintin a old grey, ginger-bay, 
and selliu him with a Pedigree), and Mr, 
Chops said .to this iJonuet, who said his name 
was Normandy, whieli it wasn’t: 

“Normandy, Pin a goin into Society. Will 
you go with me f’’ , 

Says Normandy; “ Do I understand you, 
Mr. Chops, to Lintimate that the ’ole of the 
expenses df that move will be borne by your- 
selfl” ' 

“ Correct,” says Mr. Chops. “ And yon 
shall have a Princely allowance too.” 

The Bonnet lifted Mr. Chops upon a chah*, 
to shake hands with him, and replied in 
poetry, with his eyes seemiuly full of tears : 

“ My boat is on the shore, 

And mp bark is on the sea,. 

And I do not ask for more, 

Bnt I’ll Go;—along with thee.” 

They went into Society, in a chay and four 
greys with silk jackets. They took‘lodgings 
in Pall Mall, London, and Viey blazed away. 

In consequence of a note that was fcrouglit 
to Barllemy Pair in the autumn of next year* 
by a servant, most wonderful got up in milk- 
white cords and tops, I cleaned myself and 
went to Pall Mall, one cvenin appinted. The 
gentlemen was at their wine arter dinner, 
and Mr. Chops’s eyes was more fixed in that 
J'id of )jis than I thought good for him. There 
was three of ’em (in company, 1 mean), and I 
knowed the third well ‘ When last met, ho 
liad on a white Boman shirt, and a bishop’s- 
mitro covered with leopard-skin, and played 
the clarionet all wrong, in a band at a Wild 
Beast Show. 

'Ihis gent took on not to know me, and Mr. 
Chops said: “ Gentlemen, this is a old friend 
of former daysi” and Normandy looked at 
ije through a eye-glass, and said, “Magsman, 
glad t^seeyou!”—^which Pll lake'my oath 
he wasn’t. Mr. Chops, tq git him convenient 
to the table, bad his cuair e(i a throne (much 
of the form of George the Fourth’s in the 
canvass), but he hardly appealed to me to be 
Kiug there in any other pint of view, for 
his two gentlemen ordered kbout like £m- 
pei'ora. ^ey was all dressed like May-Day 
—gorgeous ! — and as to Wine, they swam 
in all sorts. * 

1 made the round of thp bottles, first sepa¬ 
rate (to say I had done it), and tbea> mixed 
’em all together (to say 1 had done it), and 
then tried two of ’em as half-and-^ialf, and 

• then ^ t’other two. Altogetlier, I passed a 

• plenaiu evenin, but with a tendency to feel 
muddled, until I considered it good manners 
to get up and say, “Mr. Chops, the best of 
friends must jiart, I thank you for the 
Wiiriety of foreign drains you have stood so 


’ausome, 1 looks towards yon fn red wine, and i 
1 takes my leave.” Mr. Chops replied, “If i 
you’ll*juat hitch me out of this over ^onr 
right arm, Magsman, and carry me down¬ 
stairs, I’ll see you out.” I said I couldn’t 
think oS such a thing, bnt he would have it, ' 
BO I lifted him* off his throne. He smelt 
strong of Maideary, and I couhln’t help think¬ 
ing as I carried him down that it was like i 
carrying a large bottle full of w’ine, with a ! 
raytljct.' ugly stopper, a good deal oqt of pro¬ 
portion, • 

Whef I set him on the /loor-mat in the 
hail. He kep me close to hun by holding on to 
my coat-collar, and he whispers: 

“ I an’t ’appy, Magsman.’’ j 

“ What’s ou your mind, Mr. Chops ?" 

“Tliey don't use me well. They au’t ; 
grateful to me. They puts me on the mantel- ; 
piece when 1 won’t have in moreCliampagno- j 
wine, and they locks me in the sideboiird j 
when I won’,*, give up my property.” 

“ Get rid of ’em, Air. Cliops.” 

“I can’t We’re in Society together, and 
what would Society say ? ” . I 

“ Come out of Society,” says I. 

“I can’t. Yoii don’t know what you're 
talking about. When you have once gone 
into Society, you mustn’t come out of it.” 

“Theur’f you’ll excu.^ the freedom,*Mr. 
Chops,” were my remark, shaking my head ^ 
grave, “'l think it's a pity you ever went in.” 

Mr. Chops shook that deep Ed of his, to 
a Burprisiii extent, and slapybd it half a 
dozen times with his baud, and with more 
Wice than I thouglit were in him. Then, 
he says, “ You’re a good feller, but you don’t i 
understand. Good night, go along. JVlags- 
man, the little man will now walk three 
times round the Caimwau, and retire behind 
the curtain.” The last I see of him on that j 

occasion was his tryiu, on the extremest { 

wer«e of insensibility, to climb up the stairs, j 
one by one, with his hands and knees. They’d i 
have been m^h too sleep for him, if he had I 
been sober ; Out be wouldn’t be helped. 

It woru’t long after t^at, that I read in the | 
newspaper of Air. Chops s being presented at 
court. It was printed, “It will he recol¬ 
lected ”—asad I’ve noticed ip my life, that it 
is .sure to be printed that it leul be recol¬ 
lected, whenever it wpn’t—“that Mr. Chojis 
is the individual of small stature, whose hi il- 
liant success un the last State Lottery .n- 
traoted so nluch attention.” Well, I says tU 
myself, Such* is ‘life! He has been and done 
it in earnest at'last 1 He has astonislied 
George tlio Fourthl 

(On account oi which, I had that canvass 
new-painted, him with a bag of money in 
his hand, a presentin it to George the 
Fourth, and a lady in Ostrich Feathers falliu 
in love with him in a bag-wig, sword, and 
buckles correct.) 

I took the House as is the subject of pre¬ 
sent inquiries—^though not the honor of bein 
acquainted—and 1 run Magsman’s Amuse- 
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I 'ments in it thirteen luanthe—eometiuics rally » bold speaker, I couldn’t hardly say, 

thing, sometirngs another, sometimes nothin “Where’s Normandy ? ” 

I particular,butalwaysallthecauvassesoutside. “Bolted. ‘With the plate,” said Mr. 

One, night, when’We had played the la^ com- Chops. 

j)any out, which was a shy company through “ And t’other one J ”—^meaning him ns 

its raining Heavens hard, I was takin a foi-merly wore the bishop’s mitre. 

pipe in the one pair back along with the young! “ Bolted. With the jewels,” said Mr. 

\ man with the toes, which 1 bad takeli on for Chojjs. 

a month (though he never drawed—except 1 sat down and looked at him, and lie stood 

I on paper), and I heard a kickin at the up and looked at me. 

I street door. “ Halloa !” 1 says to the young • “Magsman,” he says, and he seemed to 

j man, “what’s up ! ” He rub# hie eyebrows niyself to get wiser as he got hoareor; “So- 

with hi9»toes, and he says, “ I can’t iAagine, ciety, taken in the lump, is all dwarfs. At tlie 
i Mr, Magsman”—which he Ifever could court of Saint James’s, they %i'ns all asloiu my 
! imagine nothin, «aud was monotonoi^ com- hold bisuess—all a goin three times inuiid the 
pany. Cait'awau, in the hold Court-suits and proper- 

lire noise not leavin off, I laid down my ties. Elsewheres^they was inost^o^’em ringin 
■ pipe, and 1 took up a candle, and I went down their little bells out of njake-behoves. Every- 
aiid opened the dour. I looked out into, the wheres, the sarser w'as a goin round, Mags- 
street; but nothin could I ace, and nothin man, the sarser is the uniwersal lustitu- 

was 1 aware of, nutil I turned i ound tion! ” 

quick, because some ereetnr run between I perceived, you understand, that he was 
my legs into' the passage. 'Ihere was Mr. soured by his misfortnns, and 1_ felt for Mr. 
Chops! . • Chops. 

“Magsman,” ho says, “take me, on the “ As to Fat Ladies,” says he, giving his Ed 
, hold terms, and you’ve got mo ; if it’s done, a tremenditius one agin th3 wall, “there’s lota. 

I say done!” * of in Society, and worse than the original. 

! 1 was all of a maze, but I said, “Done, Jlers was a outrage upon Taste — simply a 

] sir.” ' outrage upon Taste—awakenin contempt—- 

i “ Done to your done, and double done!,” carrym its own punishment in the form of 
I says he. “ Have jjlu got a bit df supper m a Indian ! ” Htre he giv himself another 
I the House 1 ” • • tremenBious one. “ But theirs, Magsman, 

^ Bearin in mind ^them sparklin varieties <A«Vsis mercenary outrages. LayinCa^meer 
I of foreign drains as we’d guzzled away at in shawls, buy bracelets, slrew' ’em and a lot of 
I I'all Midi, 1 wa» ashamed to offer him cold ’audsome funs and things about your rooms, 

^ 6!i'3.sagcB and gjn-and-watev ; but he took ’em let it be known that you give away like 
both and took ’em free ; bavin a chair for his water to all a.s come to admire, and the 

table, and sittiu down at it on a stool. Fat Ladies that don’t exhibit for so much 

like hold times. I, all of a maze all the down upon the drum, will come fron* all the 
while. pints of the compass to Hock about you, 

It was aider he had made a clean sweep of (whatever you ai-e. 'Hiey’]! drill holes in 
the sassages (beef, and to the best 'of my cal-, your ’art, Magsman, like a Cullender. And 
cidations two jiouud and a quai’tor), that the j when you’ve no more left to give, they’ll 
wisdom as was in that little man, began tolaugh at you to y'our face, aud leave you to 
come out of him like prespkation. j have your bones picked dry by 'Wultui's, like 

“ Magsman,” he says, “ look upon me! Yon > the dead Wild Ass of the Prairies that you 
see afore you, One as has both gone into deserve to be ! ” Here he giv himself the 
Society and come out.” . most tremendious one of all, bud dropped. 

“Oh! You are out of it, Mr. Chops ? How 1 thought he was gone. His Ed was ot 
did you get out, sir J ” ,■ heavy, aud he knock^ it so hard, aud he 

“ SoLn OUT !” sayshe. You never saw the fell so stoney, and the sdlBsagerial disturbance 
I like of the wisdom as his Ed expressed, when in him tliust haKre been so immense, tliat 1 
I he made use of them two words. * thought he was gone. But, ho soon come 

■ “ My friend Magsman, I’ll impart to you i round with casef aud he sat up on the floor, 
a discovery I’ve made. It’s wallable ; it’s | and he said to. me, w'ith wisdom comiu out 
<^st twelve thousand five hundred pound.; it of bis eyes, if ever it.come : * 
may do you .good in life.—»The sechet of “Magsman! The’most material difference 
this matter is, that it ain’t‘so much that a between th^ two states of existence through 
person goes into Society, as that Society^ goes which your uuappy Mend has jiassed ” Tie 
1 into a jierson.” , • * rAched put, his i*oor little hand, aud his 

1 Not exactly keeping up with his meanin, tears dropped down on the moustachio which 
I I shook my head, put on a deep look, aud it was a credit to him to have done his best 
said, “You’re right there, Mr. Chops.” to grow, but it is not in mortals to com- 

j “ Magsman," he says, twitchin me. by the mand success,—the difference is this. When 
leg, “ Society,hhs j;onu into me, to the tune of I was out* of Moiety, I was paid light for 
' every pnny of my property.” being seen. When I went into Society, I 

1 1 felt that I went palb, and though nat*- paid heavy for being seen. I prefer the 

la . • 
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former, even if I wasn’t forced upon it# Give 
me oat througJi the trampoti in the hold way, 
tomorrow.” 

Arter that, he slid into the line again as 
easy as if he had been iled all over. But, the 
organ was kep from him, and no allusions 
was ever mode, when a company was in, to 
his property. He got wiser every day; his 
views of Society and the Public was lumi¬ 
nous, bewilderin, awful; and his Ed got 
bigger and bigger as his Wisdom ei* 
pauiled it. 

He took well, and pulled ’em in most excel¬ 
lent {of nine wSeks. At the^expiration of 
that period, when his Ed was a sight, he 
expressed one evenin, the last Company iiavin 
been turusdiioui, and the door shut, a wish to 
ha.vo a little ifinsic. , 

“ Mr. Chops,” I said (I never dropped the 
“ Mr.” with him ; the world might do it, but 
not me); “Mr. Chops, are you sure as you I 
are in a state of mind and body to sit upon 
the organ ? ” . 

His answer was this: “Toby, when next 
met with on tbe^tyimp, I forgive her and the 
Indian. And I am.” 

It was with fear and trembling^hat 1 beg£n 
to turn the handle ; but he sat like a lamb. 
It will be my belief to luy dying day, that I 
see his Ed expand as he eat; you may there¬ 
fore judge how great his tltoughtaw^s. He 
sat out all the changes, and tlien he come oil. 

“ Toby,” he says, with a quiet smile, “ the 
little mau will now walk three times round 
the Cairawan, and retire beliind the cur¬ 
tain.” 

When we called him in the morning, wo 
found him gone into a much better Society 
than nfme or Pall Mali’s. I giv Mr. Chops 
as comfortable a funeral os lay in my power, 
followed myself as Chief, and had the George 
the Fourth canvass carried first, in the form 
of a banner. But, the House was so dismal 
arterwards, Uiat I giv it up, and took to the 
Wan again. 

“ I don’t triumph,” daid Jarher, folding up 
t!ie second manuscript, and looking hard at 
Troltll. “ I don’t 'triumph over this worthy 
creature. I merelyeask him if he is satis¬ 
fied now ? ” ' ^ «. • 

“ How can he be anything else ? ” J said, 
answering for Trottle, wh< 4 . sat obstinately 
silent “ This time, Jarber,' you hilve not 
only read us «. delightfully'amusing story, 
but you h.'vve also answered the question 
about the House. Of course it stands empty 
now. Who would think of taking it after 
it had been turned into a caravan 1 ” 1 
looked at Trottle, as I said those las^ words, 
and Jarbel waved his Ifaud indulgently in 
the same direction. 

“Let this excellent person speaSc,” said 
Jarber. “ Yon were about to .say. my good 
inan.?”-- ' ^ 

“ i only wished to ask, sir,” said Trottle, 
doggedly, “if you could kiudly oblige me with 


#. date or two, in connection with that las£ 
story?” 0 

“ A date ! ” repeated Jarber. “ Whiat does 
the njan want with dates ! '* , 

“I should be glad to know, with great 
respect,” persisted Trottle, “if thee person 
named^Magsman was the last tenant who 
lived in the House. It’s my opinion — if 
I may bo excused for giving it—that he most 
decidedly was-not.*’ 

With those words, Trottle made a low 
bow, ^nd quiCTly left the room. 

There is no denying tliat Jarber, when 
we were leTt together, looked sadly discom- 
posec^a^He had evidently •forgotten to in¬ 
quire about dates; and, in spite of bis 
magnificent talk about his series of dis¬ 
coveries, it was quite as plain that the two 
stories he had just read, had really and truly 
exhausted his present stock. 1 thought my¬ 
self bound, in common gratitude, to help 
him out of his embarrassinent by a timely 
suggestion. So 1 propoi^ed that he should 
come to t6a again, on the.next Monday 
evening, the thirteenth, and should make 
such inquiries,in the meantime, as might 
enable him to. dispose triumphantly of 
Trottle’s objection. 

He gallantly kissed my hand, made a neat 
Ijtlle speech of acknowledgnioul, and took 
lus leave. *For the rest^jt the week i lyould 
not encourage Trottle by allowing him to 
refer to* the Hou.se at slL I suspected he 
was making his own inquiries about date-s, 
hut I put no questions to him. . 

On Monday evening, the trfirteenth, that 
dear unfortunate Jarber c.ame, punctual to 
the appointed time. He looked so terribly 
harassed, that lie was really quite a spectacle 
of feebleness and fatigue. 1 saw, at a glance, 
that the question of dates had gone against 
him, that Mr, Magsman had not been the 
last tenant of the House, and that the reason 
of its emjltinesa was still to seek. 

“ What I have, gone through,” said Jarber, 

“ words are not eloquent enough to tell. Oh, 
Sophonisba, I have beguu another series of 
discoveries! Accept the last two as stories j 
laid on your shrine ; and wait to blame me ; 
for leavbig your curiosity unappeased, until 
you have ^pard Number Throe.” 

JNumber Three looked like a very short 
manuscript, and 1 said as much. Jarber 
explaiued to me that we were to have 
some poeti-y this time. In the course of his 
investigatiousTiehad stepped into the Cirenb- 
ting ijibrary,, to seek for information on the 
one ■ importont 'subject. All the Library- 
peo})le knew about the House was, that a 
female relative of the last tenant as they 
believed, had, just after that tenant left, 
sent a little manuscript poem to them whidi 
she described hs referring to events that had 
actually passed in the House : and which she 
wanted the proprietor of tile Library to pub¬ 
lish. She had written no address on her letter; 
and the pi:oprietor nad kept the manuscript 
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ami the poem had- been lent to Jarber, at his 
exj)i'’css rcqqest, to read to me. • 

^fore he begail^ I rang the bell for TroUlc; 
being efetemined to have him present at the 
new reading, as a wholesome check* on his 
obstinacy. To my surjjrise I^eggy answered 
t.iie bell, and told me that IVottle had stepped 
out, witliout saying whore. I* instantly felt 
the strongest possible convioiion tliat he 
Avas at old tricks; and that his stepping 
out in the eveniJig, without leave, meant— 
Philandoring. • , • 

Controlling myself on my visitor’s adBount, 

I dismissed Peggy, stifled my indignation, 
and prepared, sis politely os might be, to 
listen to Jarber. 

THREE EVENINGS IN THE 110L3E. 

• SUMnER ONE. 

I. 

• 

Yes, it look’d dwk and dreary 
Tiial long and iianow street: 

Only llic aouud of the lain, ^ 

And the tramp of passity; feet, 

Tile duller glow of tlie fire, 

And g'lllil'i'ing mieta of night 
To niaik how alow and weary 
The long duy’ychcei'lrss flight^ 

It. * 

Watching the snHeii fire, * 

Hc.ariiig the dreary rain, 

Diop after (ffop, run down 

On llioNai'kcning window-pane: 

Chill was the heart of Uenbo, 

Cliill aa that winter da\,— 

For tlio star of lier life bad ribcn 

Only to fade away. ’ 


The voice that hud been so strong 
'J'o bid tlic snare ilopni'l, 

Till- true and cai-iiest wilk 

And the calm and straJ^sl heart. 
Were now weigli’d down by sorrow, 
Were quivering now with pam; 
The clear path now eceiii’d clouded. 
And all her gi iqf in vain. 

IV. . 

Duty, Eight, Truth, who proniiseil 
To help and save their own, 

Seem'd spreading wide their pinions 
To leave her there alone. . 

So, turning from the Present 
, To well-known days of yore? , 

She call’d on tboni to strengthen 
And guard her soul once morR. 

T. 

Slic thought how in her gitHiood 
Her life was given away, 

The suiemn promise spoken 
She kept so well to-day; 

How to lier brother Hci-hert 
• She had'beSn help and guide, 

And how his artisl-uniore 
On her calm strengdi relied. 


How through life’s fret and turmoil 
The passion and fire of art 
Ill him was soothed and quicken’d 
By her true sister heart; 

How future hopes had always 
Been for his sake alone; 

And now, what strange new feeling 
Possyss'd her as its own f 

9 

Vll. 

Her home ; each Bower that breathed there; 

Tlic wind's sigh, soft and low; 

Each trembling spray of ivy; 

The river’s uiiirinui'ing ^ow; 

Tlio sliai^w of the forest; 

Sunset, or twilight dim ; 

Dear as they were, were dearer 
By leaving yhem for him. « • 
e 

vur. 

And each year ns it found liei 
In the dull, feverish town. 

Saw lelf still more forgotten, 

And selfish cai-e kept down 
By the calm joy of evening , 

Tliat brought him to hor side, 

To warn him with wise comisel. 

Or praise with tender frido. 


Her heart, her life, her future, 

Her genius, only meant 
Another thing to give him, 

,And be thurcwitli content. 
To-ilay, what words had stirr’d her, 
Her soul could not forget f 
What dream had fill’d her spirit 
With strange and wild regiet? 


To leave him for another: 

Could it indeed be so ? 

(loiild it have cost such anguish 
To hid this vision go.’ 

W.as this her faith P 'Vl'os Herbert 
The second in her henit.’ 

Did it need nil this strugglo 
To hid a dream depact ? 


And yet, within her spirit 
A iar-oif land wal seen ; 

A home, which might havu held her J 
\ love, which might have been J 
And Life : not the rijero being 
Of daily chh and gow, 

Burtjifc itsoW had claim’d her, 

\ And she liad let it go 1 

• * III. , 

Within her Jicart tlioi'c eclio'^ 

Again the well-^uown lone 
That promised this hiiglil future. 

And ask'd her fur its own : 

Tlicn words of sorrow, broken 
By half-roptoqpliful pain; 

A«d then a farejvell, spoken „ 

In words of cold disdain., 

, iiii. 

Wberfc now was tlie stem purpose 
Thnt itAwcd her soul so long ? 
Whence canto the words she utier’iL 

o.. ..la .. .._a 
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What right had she to hauish 
A hope that God imd given ? 

Whf mnst she choose earth’s portion, 
And tnm aside from Heaven ? 


To-day! Was it this morning > 
If this long, fe-irful strife 
■^’'as but the tvorlt of houis, , 
What vrould be years of life ? 
W’hy did a cruel Ile.iven 
li'or such great sndering call ? 
And why—O, still more cruel!— 
Must her own words do all ? 


Did she-repent? OSorrnw! 

do we linger still 
To ta1«! ithy loving message, 

And do thy gohtio will ? 

Sec, her tears fall more slowly ; 

The passionate murmurs ec.asc, 

And back upon her spirit 

Flow strenglli, and love, and peace. 


The fire burns more brightly, 
Tho rwn has passed away, 
Herbert will see no shadow 
Upon bis home to-day ; ' 

Only that Bertha greets him 
With doubly tender care, 
Kissing a fonder blessing 
Down on bis golden hair. 

HUMBETt TWO. 

1 . 

Tna studio is desei ted, 

Palette and brush lau. by, 

The sketch rests on tho casol, 

I. Tho paint is sraucely dry; . 
And Silence—who seems always 
Within her depths to b> ar 
The next sound that will utter— 
'Now holds a dnmb despair. 


So Bertha feels it: listening 
With breathless, stony fear. 
Waiting tl>e dreadful summons 
Eacii minute brings move near: 
%Wheo the young life, now ebbing,. 

Shall fail, amyiass away 
Into that mighty Uiadow 

Who shroijds'thc houie to-day.' ‘ 


But cruel mpntb% have ncodod 
Their long relentless cliain, 

To tench that shrinking manner 
Of helpless, hopeless pain. 

T. 

The struggle was scarac over 

Last Cliristmas Eve had broiicbt: 
The tibi-es still were quivering 
Of the one wounded thought, 
When Horliert—who, unconscious. 
Had giiessetl no inward strife— 
Biuie he,':, in pride and pleasure, 

. Welcome his fair young wife. 


Citado hpr rejoice, and suiting, 
Aithqiigli his eyes were dim, 
Thank'd God be thus could pay lier 
The care she gave to him. 

This fresh bright life would bring hor 
A.new and joyous fate— 

O Bertha, check the murmur 
That cries, Too lato ! too late! 


Too lute! Could she liavo^known it 
A few sliort weeks before. 

That his life was completed, 

Ami lufoding hers no more, 

She might-^— O tad repiuing! 

what “ might have heop,” forget; 
“It was not,” should suflico us 
To stifle vain regret. 

' TUI. 

He needed her no loqger, 

Each day it grew more plain { 

First with a startled wonder, 

Then with a wondering ]^iui 
Love ; why, his wife best g^ve it; 

Comfort: durst Bertha s|)cak ? 
Counsel: when quick resentment 
Flush’d on the young wife’s ciieek. 


No more long talks by firelight 
Of childish times long past, 
And dreams jof future greatness 
Which lm,mnst reach at last; 
Dreams, where her purer instinct 
With truth unerring told 
Where was the worthless gilding. 
And where refined gold. 

X, 

Slowly, but surely over, 

Dora’s poor jealous pride, 


But why—^when llie sick chamber 
Is on the upper floor-I— ' 

Why dares not Berfiia enter 
Witiiin the clpse-sbut door? 

If lie—her all—^her Brother, • 

Lies dying in that gloom. 

What strange mysterious pdvfer • ^ ’ 
Has sent her from tne room ? 

'it. . . 

It is not one week's anguish 
That can have changed her so 
■ Joy has not died bore lately, 

Strnck down by one quick blow ; 


Which she call’d love for Herbert, 
Drove Bertha from his side; 

And, spite of nervous effort 
To-,share their alter’d life, 

' She fdt a check to Herbert, 

A burden to bis wife. 

XI. 

This was thfi least; for Bertha 
Fear'd, dreaded, knew at length, 

' How much his nature owed her 

Of truth, and power, and strength; 

Ard watch'd the daily failing 
Of all hit nobler part .' 

l-iow aims, weak purpose, telling 
In lower, weaker art 
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And now, when be is dying. 
The lus^woi^ she could bear 
Must not be hers, but given 
The biido of one short year. 
Tlic last rare is another's ; * 
The last prayer must not be 
The one they learnt togAher * 
llcsidc their motltci’s knee.. 


Summon’d at last; she kisses * 
The eday-esdd stiffening hand; 
And, reading pleading efforts ^ ^ 
To make her understand. 
Answers, with solemn promise, 

111 clear but tiembling tone. 

To Dora’s life hencefurward 
She will devote her own. 

XIV. 

Now all is over. Bertha 
Dares not remain to weep, 

Blit soothes the frightened Dora 
Into a sobbing sleep. * 

The poor weak child will nec% her: 

O, who can dare complain, 

AVhcii God sends a new Duty 
To comfort each new Pain I 


NUUUKK THJtm 

* 1 . 

The House ifcall deserted 
In the (lip evening gloom, 
Only one figure jiasscs 
Slowly from room to room ; 
And, pusing at each doorway, 
Seems gathering up agaiu 
Within her heart tlie relics 
Of bygone joy and pin. 


There is an earnest longing 
In tliose who onward girte. 

Looking with weary ptieurfra. 
Towards, the coming days. 

Thcro is a deepr longing, . 

More sad, more ^'ong, more keen: 
Those know it who look backward, 
And yearn for what lids been. 

s 

* 111 . 

At every hearth she puses, 

Touches each well known chair; 
Gazes from every window, 

‘Lingers on every star. 


• / 


What have these mouths browgh^ Bertlia 
Now one more year is past ? 

Tliis Cliristmus Eve shall tell us, 

The third one and the lagt. * 

IV. 

The wilful, wayward Dora, 

In those first weeks of grici^ 

Csiilil scek%ud find in Pcrtlia 
Strength, soothing, and relief. 

And Bertha—last sad eemfolt 
, True woman-heart can take— • 

Hiu! soinetbing still to suffer 
And do for llorherl’s sake. , 


Spring, with her western breezes, , 
From Indian islands boro . - 
To Bertha neua that Leonard 
Would seek his home once mote. 
AVhiit vais it—joy, or sonow.’ , 

What were they—hopes, or fears ? 
That flush’d her checks with eriiusou. 
And liU'd her eyes with tcais? 

VI. 

He canio. And who so kindly • 
Gould ask and hcoi' her tcU 
ITcrlicrt’s last hours; for licouard 
Had known and loved him well. 

Daily ho came*; and Beitha ^ * 

Poor weary liciiit, jit length" 

AVcigh’d down by ollier's weakness, 
Gould rest upon his strength. 

vii. 

Yet not the voice of Leonard 
Could her true care beguile,* 

Tiiat turn’d to watcb, rejoicing, 

Doiu’s reviving smile. • • 

So, from that little liousebold 
The woret gloom pss’d away. 

The one bright hour of evening 
Idt up the livelong day. 

^ Vlll. 

D'sys passed. The golden summer 
In sudden heat bore down 
Its blue, blight, glowing sweetness 
Upn the seorebing town. 

And sights and sounds of country 
Came in tlie warm soft tune 
Sung by the honey’d breezes 
Borne on the wings of June. 

ix. * 

One twilight hour, but earlier 
Tlian usual, Bertha thought 
She knew the fresh sweet frogi'anco 
Of flowers that Ijcotiard biouglit ; 
Tlirougii ojicii’d doors and windows 
It stole up through the gloom. 

And with appaling sweetness 
Drew Bertha frous hci room. 


Ycs,Jie was there; and pusing 
Jlist' near the open’^ door. 

To cheek her hedrl’s <|uiek beating, 
SUe heard—%nd paused still more— 
His low voice—Doia’s answers— 

His plcodiiif—Yos, she knew 
The lone—the words—the aeceiits ; 
She once Itod'bcard them the. 


“ Woul^ Bertha blame her? ” Leonard’s 
Low, tender answer came: 

“ Bertha jvas fir^oo noble 
ifo think or dyiam of blame.” 

“ Anti was he sure he loved her ? " 

“Yog, with the one love givpa 
Oreo in a lifetime only, • 

Wi^h on^ soul and one heaven! ” 

XII. 

Then came a plaintive murmur,— 

“ Dora had once been told 

That he and Bcrtlig^’- “ Dearest, 

Bertha b far too cold 


% 
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To luvc ; and 1, in; D«r.i, 

IP once 1 fancied go, 

It was a brief delusion, 

And over,*—long ago.” 

sill. 

Petweea tlic Plut and Present,' 

On that bleak niomont's height, 

Sho stood. As some lust traveller 
By a quick I1.ish of light 
Seel no a gulf before him, 

At'ii-h di7^y, sick despair, 
liecis to ciiitcii b-vckuaid, but to find 
A deejier chasm tlicrc. 

XIV. 

The tviijight grew still darker, 

The fragrant fljsireis more swcot, 
The stars shoiio out in heaven. 

The lamps gleam'd down the street; 
And hours pass'd in dreaming 
Over tlrcir new found fate, 

Kre they, could think of wondering 
Why Bertha was so late. 

XV. 

She cr.iiic, and calmly listen’d ; 

In vain they stiovo to trace 
If Ilcrhcn’s memoi-y shadow'd 
In giief upon her face. 

Ko blame, no wonder sliow'd there, 
No feeling could be told ; 

Her voice was not less steady, 

Ucr manner not more cold. 


Tliey could not hear the anguish 
That broke in words of pain 
Tbrongh tiint calm summer midnigbl,- 
“ My Herbert—mine again !” 

' Yes, they liavo or«;e been parted. 

But tbis day sball restore 
Tlie long lost one: sbo claims him : 

“ My Herbert—mine once more ! ” 

XVII. 

Now Christmas Kve returning, 

Saw Bertha stand beside 
Tbe altar, greeting Dura, 

. Again q smiling bride ; 

And now the gloomy evening 
Secs Bertha pale and worn, 

^ Leaving tlio hoi^c for ever. 

To iwandcr onUforloru. 


Forlorn—nay, not so. i' ngoitli 
Shull do its work at length; 

Her sohI, pass’d through the lirq, 

Shall gain still priwr strength. 

Somcnltcro there waits for Bertha 
All e.arncst noble {art; , 

And, ineaiiwhile, God is with her,— 

Ciu.I, and licr own line heayt 1 . ' 

I could warmly and sincerely* praise the 
little {locin, wlion Jarber had done reading 
It; but 1 could not say that it tended in any 
degree towards clearing up the mystery of 
the empty llouse. 

Whether it was the absence of the irri- 
taiitig indueuce of Trot tie, or whether it w.ns 
simply fiitigue, 1 cannot say, but Jarber did 


[ not strike me, that evening, as being in his 
usnaf spirits. And though he declared that 
ho was not in the least dtunted by his want 
of saocess thus far, and tliat he was reholutely 
deteruRued to make more discoveries, he 
spoke in a languid absent manner, and shortly 
afterwards to 9 k h\,8 leave at rather an early 
hour. 

When TroLtle came back, and when 1 in¬ 
dignantly taxed him with Philandering, he 
not only denied the imputation, but asserted 
that hfc had.been employed on my service, 
and,'in consideration of that, boldly asked 
for leave m absence for two days, and for a 
morning to himself afterwards, to coraiilcte 
the business, in which he solemnly declared 
that I was interested. In remembrance of 
his long and faitliful service to me, I did 
violence to myself and granted his request. 
And he, on his side, engaged to cxiiLain him¬ 
self to my catisfaction, in a week’s time, on 
Monday evening the tweutiefli. 

A day or two before, I sent to Jarber’a 
lodgings to .tsll him to drop in to tea. His 
landlady sent back an apology for him that 
made my hair stand on end. His feet were 
in hot water; his head was in a flannel pet- 
'icoat; a green shade was over his eyes ; the 
rhoum.it'lim wa.s in his k’gs ; and a mualard- 
poulticp was on his chest. He w.as also a 
little fevertsh, and rather distracted in his 
mind about Manchester Mqiriages, a Dwarf, 
and Three Evenings, or Evening Parties—his 
landlady was not Sul’S which—in an empty 
House, with the Water Eate unpaid. 

Under these distressing circumstances, I 
was necessarily left alone with Trottle. His 
promised explanation began, like Jarber’s 
discoveries, with the reading of a writfen 
paper. The only difierenco was that Trottle 
introduced his manuscript under the name of 
a IJcpoi't. j 

TKOTTLE’S EEP.OBT. 

The curions events related in these pages 
would, many of them, most likely never have 
happened, if a person named Trottle had not 
presumed; contrary to his usual custom, to 
think for himself. 

The subject on which the person in question 
had ventured, for the first time in his life, 
to form aq ^ipinion purely and entirely his 
own,, was one whicli had already excii/od 
the interest of his respected mistress in 
a ;vei’y extraordinary degree. Or, to put it 
in plainer terms still, the subject was no 
i other than the ifiystery of the erujity House. 

Feeling no sort of objection to set a 
success of his own, if {lossible, side by 
side, with a failure of Mr. Jarber’s, Troltlo 
made up his mind, one Monday evening,• 
to try what ho could do, on his own account, 
towai’ds clearing jnp the mystery of the 
empty House. Carefully dismissing , f«'iu 
ik^emiud all nonseusicul notions of former 
' tenants and their histories, and keeping the 
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i oue poii.t in view steadily before him, he. Foiley in liis health ? Wo trust he is better, 

■ started to reach'*it in the shortest wy, by L'eujamin, don’t we? We are so sorry not 

I walkins; straight up to the House, and bring- to see him as nsaal, Lenjamin, ain’t we ? 

iiig himself face ter face with the first person In half a minute, sir, if you don’t mind 
j isi it who opened the door to him. <1 waiting, I’ll be back with the candle. Come 

It was getting toward.s dark, on Monday along, !^iijamiu.” 
evening, the thirteenth of the month, when “ Come along, Benjamin,” chimes* in the 
TroUlo first set foot on thef stops of the House, echo, and chuckles again as if h5 thought 
! When he knockeil at the door, he knew fie had made another joke. 

‘ iiotlnug of the matter which ho was.ahout Left alone in the empty front-parlour, 


his name was ifirley. A small^^^initag down the kitchen-staiiu "llie front-door ha^ 
enough for a man to start froiupomainly ! been carefully chained up and bolted behind 
On dnipping the kuockei', his first pro- him on his entrance ; and thore»A^ not the 
ceediiig was to look down cautiously oat of least chance- of his being able to open it to 
the corner of his right eye, for any x'esults effect his escape, without betraying himself 
wJiioh might show themselves at the by making a noise. 

kiusheii-window. There appeared at it imme- Not being of the ifaxber sort, luckily for 
dhilely the figure of a woman, who looked himself, he took his situation quietly, as he 
up inquisitively at the stranger on the steps, found it, and turned his time, while alone, to 
left the window in a hurry, and fame back to .account, by summing up in his own mind the 
it with an ojien letter in her hand, which she few particulars which he hgdsdiscovered thus 
held up to the fading light. ^ After looking far. He had found out, first, that Mr.Forley 
over the letter hastily for a moment or so, wts in the habit of visiting the house regu- 
tlie woman disapjTcared oncd more. larly. Second, that Mr. Forley, lieing pre- 

TroUle next neard footsteps shnflliug and vented by illness from seeing the people put 
scraping along the bape hall of thejiouse. Oj;t in charge .as usut^ had appointed a friend to 
a sui^ieii they ceasc^, and the sound of two represeyt him; and had written to Bay so. 
voices—a shrill persuading voice and a gruff Third, that the friend hafl a choice of two 
re-sistiug voice—coufiisedly reached his oars. Mondays, at a particular time in the even- 
After a while, the voices left off speaking— ing, for doing bis errand ; and that Trottie 
a chain was uiRlone, a bolt drawn back— had accidentally Mt on this time, and on the 
the door op;iihd—.and Trottle stood face to first of the Mondays, for beginning his own 
face with two persons, a woman in advartee, investigations. Fourth, that the similarity 
and a man behind her, leaning back flat between Trottle’s black dress, as servaiit out 
against the wall. ' of livery, and the dress of the messenger 

“ \7kh you good evening, sir,” says the (whoever lie might be), had helped the error 

woman, in such a sudden way, and in such a by which Trottle was profiting. So far, so 

eraeked voice, that it was quite startling to good. But what was the messenger’s errand ? 
hear her. “Chilly weather, ain’t it, sir? and what chance .was there that he might 

Flcase to walk in. You tome from good not come up and knock at the door himself, 

Mr. t’orlev. don’t von. sir 1from minute to minnte. on that verv even- 


Mr. B’oriey, don’t yon, sir 1 


from minute to minute, on that very even- 


jurxi* I. vivu V > V as.vsiaa As.aauu.vv wv ■ussuuw^ vu vusav ewu" 

‘•Don’t you, sir?” chimfetrin the man ing? 
hoarsely, making a sort of gruff echo of While Trottle was fuming .over this last 
liimsoll', and chuckling after it, as if he consideration in his mind, he heard th# 
thought he had made n joke. shuffling footsteps coim^up the stairs again, 

If Trottle had said, •“ No,” the door with a flash of candlej^ht going befoia 
would have been probably closqd in his them. Hj waiteij for the woman’s coining 
face. Therefore, ho took circumstances as he in witli,3ome little anxiety; for the twil'^ht 
found them, .and boldly ran all the risk, what- had been too di v on his gettinij into the 
ever it might be, of saying, “ Yes,” • b^use to allow him to see either her face or 

“ Quite right, sir,” says the woman, “ Good the man’s face ah aH clearly. ■ 

Ms. Foricy’s letter told us lust particular T-fae woman came 4n first, with the man 
(I'leud would be here to repie^nt him, at she called Benjamin at her heels, and set the 
dusk, on Monday the tliirleeuth—or, if not candle on the mantel-piece. Trottle takes 
on Monday the thirteenth, then on Monday leaye to describe her as an offensivoly-cheer- 
tlie twenticlli, at the same time, without ful old woman,’awfully lean and wiry, and 
fail. And here you arc on the Monday the sharp ou^ver, at'eyes, nose, and ^in—' 
thirteciitli, ain’t you, sir ? hfr, Forley’s par- devilishly tVisk, smiling, and restless, with a 
ticnlar friend, .and dressed all in black—quit^ dirty falsf ^ont and a dirty black cap, antl_.- 
, light, sir! I'lease to step into the dining- short fidgetty ajans, and long hooked tingeiuf’, 
room—It’s a’wayh kep scoured and clean nails—an flnnaturally lusty old woman, v’”' 

AMninisI' 'Ml* nnmaa T’tl ‘Kafnii «tr<allvnr1 nrif.Tt <i ara«>mrv In Iiam wDiAli'nfl .rvl.f i 


you are, do yon, sir ? And how is. good KK-. i thinks) who ought to flave lived -_ 
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a^es, and been ducked in a horse-pond, 
instead of flourishing in the nineteeulh 
I century, and taking charge of a Christian 
house. 

' “ You ’ll please to excuse my son, Benjamin, 

! won’t you, sir ? ” says tliis witch without a 
broomstick, pointing to the man behind her, 
propped against the bare wall of the dining- 
I room, exactly as he had been propped against; 
the bare wall of the passage, “lie’s got his 
inside cji’eadful },>ad again, has my sou Ben¬ 
jamin. And h^ won’t go to bed, and he will 
follow roe about the house, up-stairs aud 
; down-staira, and in my lady’s chamber, as 
the song sdiys, vou know. It *8 his indisgestion, 
])oor dear, tha% sours his temper aud makes 
bim so agravaliug—and indisgestion is a 
, wearing thin" to the best of us, ain’t it, sir ?’’ 

“Ain’t i sir?” cbimes in agrav.ating 
I Benjamin, w ' s.iug at the candle-light like an 
owl at the sunshine. 

Trottle examined the man curiously, while 
I his horrid old r .(‘ther was speaking of him. 

I He found “My son Benjamin” to be little 
i and lean, aud buttoned-up slcveuly in a 
I frowsy old grcat-oo.at that fell down to his 
ragged carpet-slippers. His eyes were very 
watery, his cheeks very pple, aud his lips 
very red. His breathing was so uncommonly 
[ loud, that it sounded almost like a snore. 

, His head rolled hclplesslytin the monstrous 
j big collar of his great-coat 5 and his limp, 

I busy hands pottered about'the wall on either 

I side of him, as if they were groping for an 
! imaginary bottle. In plain English, the com¬ 
plaint, of * My son Benjamin” was drunken- 
! ness, of the stupid, pig-headed, sottish kind. 
! Drawing this conclusion easily enough, after 
j a moment’s observation of the man, Trottle 
found himself, nevertheless, keeping his eyes 
fixed much longer than was necessary on the 
" ugly druukeu face rolling about in the 
i monstrous big coat collar, and looking at it 
li with a curiositry that he could hardly account 
I for at flint. l^Tas th'evo something familiar 

I ''o him in the man’s features 1 He turned 
; awa;^ from them fop an instant, and then 
j turned back to hiiti Again. After that second 
, look, the notion forded il^lf into his-mind, 

! that he iiad certainly seen a face somewhere, 
I' of which ^hat sol’s face appeared like a kind 

II of slovenly c&py. “Where?” thinks ho to 
! himself, where did I last see the man 
{. whom this agi'avatiug Benjamin, herd,- so 
1 very strongly reminds me of?” 

j It was no time, just then—with the cheer- 
1 fid old woman’s eye searching him all o^er, 
i aud the cheerful old woman’s tongup talking 
, at him, nineteen to the dozen—^tbr .TVottle to 
i be ranaickiiig his memory for si^l matters 
that had got into wrong cornere di it. He 
•: put by in liis mind that very curious circiim- 
I stance respecting Benjamin’s &be,'io be taken 
j 'iP when a fit opportunity offered itself; 
j aud k^t his wits about bim in pr^o order 
I for necessities. 

“ xOtl wouldn’t like to go down into tbe 


kitchen, would you?” says the witch without 
the broomstiok, as faiuilur as if she had 
been Trottle’s mother, inste;;id of Benjamin’s. ' 
"There’s a bit of fire in ihe grate, avd the ! 
sink in hhe back kitchen don’t smell to matter ! 
much to-day, and it’s uucornmou chilly up !! 
here when a person’s flesh don’t hanlly cover ji 
a pei-son’s bones. Dut you don’t look cold, li 
sir, do you ? And then, why, Lord bless my j 
soul, opr little bit of business is so very, very i 
little, it’s hardly worth while to go down- i 
stairs about it, after all. Quite a game at ‘| 
busineok, cin’t it, sir ? Give-and-take — that’s j i 
what I caultr>“give-and-take I” 

With that, her wicked old eyes settled ! 
hungrily on the region round about Tronic’s |; 
waistcoat-pocket, and she began to' chuckle 
like her sou, holding out one of her skinny { 
hands, and tapfting cheerfully in tbe ]>alui |' 
with the knuckles of the other. Agravatiiig 
Benjamin, seeing what she was about, roused | 
up a Uttlc, cliuckled and tapped in iiuilatiou j: 
of her, got an idea of his own into his mud- i 
died head all of a sudden, and bolted it out | 
charitably for the benefit of Trottle. j' 

“I say!” says Benjamin, settling himself ' 
ag.ainst the wall and nodding his head |, 
viciously at his cheerfpl old mother. “1 I 
say! Lo(i out. She’ll ekiu you ! ” , 

Assisted by these signs and warnings, 
Trottle found no diflicalty in understanding '1 
that the business referred to w'as the giving || 
and taking of money, and vhat iie was ex¬ 
pected to be the giver. It wiA m this stage 
of the proceedings that be first felt decidecUy i 
uncomrortable, aud more than half inclined 1 ' 
to wish he was on the street-side of the |l 
honse-door again. 

He was still cudgelling his brains for an '| 
excuse to save his pocket, when the silence li 
was suddenly interrupted by a sound in the j 
upper pilrt of the' house. I 

It was not at all loud—it was a quiet, still, 
scraping sound—so faint that it could hardly 
have reached the quickest ears, except in an 
empty house. 

“ Do you hear that^ Benjamin ? ” says the 
old woman. “ He’s at it again, even in the 
dark, aiu’tho ? P’raps you’d like to see him, 
sir! ” says she, turning on IVottlc, dnd 
poking her grinning face close to him. “ Only ■ 
name if; only say if you’d like to see him- 
before we do our little bit of business—aud 
I’ll sljow good Forley’s friend upstairs, jlist I 
as if he was good Mr. Forley himself. My 
legs' are all right, whatever Benjamin’s may ' 
be. . I gej younger aud younger, and stronger 
and stronger, a»d jollier and jollier, every 
clay—that’s what 1 do! DonT mind the 
stairs on my account, sir, if you’d like to see 
him.” 

“Him ? ” Trottle wondered whether., 

“ him,” meant a man, or a'boy, or a oomestic 
animal of the male species. Whatever it 
meant, here was a chance of putting oil' that 
wncomfortahle give-and-take-business, * and, 
beltMBr still, a chance perhaps of finding out 
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•one of the secrets <jf t|je mysterious JEIouse. I back pf the houa^ was three or four times as 
Trottlfc’s spirits began to rise again, alin ■ large, every way, as a garrct-winilow usually 
he said “Yes,’’■’directly, with the confidence is. Close unTler this window, kne(ding on 
of a man who knew all about it. | the bare boards with his face to the door, 

I^njainin’s mother took the candle at once, there appeared, of all the creatures in the 
and liglitcd Trotthabriskly to the stairs; and world to sec alone at such a place and at 
Bcnjaiuin himself tried to follow as usual. | such a time, a mere mite of a child—a little. 
But getting up sevei-id flightj of stafra, even; lonely, wizen, strangely-clad boy, who could 
helped by the bannisters, was more, with his! not at the hiost, have been more than five 
particular complamt, that), he .seemed to feel, years old. He had a greasy old ifluo shawl 
himself inclined to venture on. lie sat down iSirossed over his breast, and rolled up, to 
obstinately on the lowest step,*with his head > keep the ends from the ground, into a ^cat 
against the wall, and the tails of his big great big lump on his back. A strip of something 
coat spreading out magnifieeiitly on the which looked like the remans of a woman’s 
stairs behind him and above hies, lijwa dirty flannel pettiCoat, showed itself under the 
imitation of a court lady’s shawl, and, below that again, a pair of rusty 

“Don’t sit there, dear,” says Iim affectionate black stockings, worlds too l.-y-gp for him, 
mother, stopping to snuff the candle on the covered his legs and his shoeleks ftet. A pair 
first Jaiiding. of old clumsy muflfeterfs, whiw had worked ■ 

“ 1 shall sit here,” says Benjamin, agra- tliemselves up on his little frfc led arms to 
vatiiig to the last, “ till the milk comes in the the clbow-s, and a big cotto#'’' '{htcap that 
lUondng.” had dropped down to his v'."' eyebrows, 

Tlic cheerful 'old woman went on nimbly finished oif the strange dress y licli the poor 
up the stairs to the first-floor,«and Trottle little man seemed not half big enough to fill 
followed, with Ids eyes and ears wide -open, out, and not near strong guough to walk 
He had seen nothing out of-the common in about in. • * 

the front parlour, or up the ffciirease, so far.' #But there was something to see even moi-e 
The House was dirty and dreary and close- extraordlna^ than the clpthca the child was 
smelling—but there was nothing about it to swaddled up in, and that was the game which 
excite the lc.-iat curiosity, except the fiiint he was playing at, all by himself; and which, 
scraping sound, which was now beginning Hb moreover, explained in the most unexpected 
get if little clearer—though still viot at all maunei* the faint sci-aping noise that had 
loud—as Trottle followed his leadci; up the found its way down-stairs, through the half- 
stairs to the second floor. opened door, in the silence of the empty 

Nothing on the second-floor landing, but house, 
cobwebs above and bits of broken plaster It has been mentioned that the child was 
below, cracked off from the coiling. Benja- on his knees in the garret, when Trottle first 
mill’s mother was not a bit out of breath, and saw him. He was not saying his prayera, 

, looked all ready to go to the top of th» monu- and not crouching down in terror at* being 
meut if necessary. The fiiint scraping sound alone in the dark. He was, odd and unac- 
had got a little clearer still; but Trottle was countable as it may appear, doing nothing 
no nearer to guessing what it might be, than more or less than Jilaying at a charwoman’s 
when lie first hoard it in the parlour down- or housemaid’s business of scouring the floor, 
stall's. Both Ills little hands had tight hold of a 

On the third, and last, ^oor, there were ma'iigy old blacking-bmsh, with hardly any 
two doors; one, which was si»ut, leading into bristles left in it, which he was rubbing back- 
the front garret; iind one, wliioh was ajar, wards and forwards • on the boards, as 
leading into the back garret. There was a loft gravely and steadily as if ItS had been at 
in the ceiling above th|! lahdiim; but the cob- scouring-work for years, and had got a large 
webs all over it vouched ^sufficiently for its family to* keep by it.* The coming-in of 
not having been opened for some little time. Trottle and the old woiyfln did not startle or 
The scraping noi§e, plainer than ^ver here, disturb lifkn in the least. He just loolted up 
sounded on the other side of the back garret for a minute at the candle, with a pair of 
do.or ; .and, to Trottle’s great relief, tjiat was wry bright, shg.fl[) eyes, and J-hen went en 
precisely the door which the cheerful old wth bis .work,again, as if nothing had 
woman now pushed open. • • happened. On one side of him was a bat- 

Trottlo followed her in ; and, for once in tered pint saucepan without a handle, which 
his life, at any rate, was struck* dumb with was his make-believe pail; and on the other 
amazement, at the sight which the inside of a morsel of‘slate-coloui-ed cotton rag, which 
the room revealed lo him. , • ’ stoed for his ^annehto wipe up with. After 

'riie garret was absolutely*cmpty of every- scrubbing bravely fcr a minute or two, he 
thing in the shape of furniture. It must took the Vt of rag, and mopped up, and 
have been used, at one time or other, by then squ^z^d make-believe water out into 
somebody engaged in a profession or a trade his make-bSieve pail, as grave as any Judge T 
"which required foi^the practice of it a great that ever on a Bench. By the time ' 
deal of light; for the one window in the room 1 thought he had got the floor pretty drvw 1 
which looked out on a wiib open space at the I raised himself upright on his knees, an'' | 





out a good long brratli, and set his lit4e red 
arms ^imbo, and nodded at Trottle. 

“Tliere ! ” says the child, knitting his 
little downy eyebrows into a frown. “ Di’at 
the dirt! l’»e cleaned up. Where’s my 
beer ? ” 

Benjamin’s mother chuckled till Trottle 
thought she woiild have choked herself. 

“ Lord-.ha’ meiw on us ! ” says slie, “just 
hear the Vnp. You would never think he 
was only five years chi, would you, sir T 
.Please to toll good Mr. Porley you saw 
him going on as nicely as ever, playing 
at beiiiff uje scodring the parlour floor, and 
calling for my beer afterwards’. I'liat’s his 
regular game, morning, noon, and night — 
liee never ^U^ed of it. Only look how snug 
we’ve been aid dressed him. That’s my 
shawl a keepin his precious little body 
warm, and Benjamin’s nightcap a keepin his 
precious little head warm, and Buujamiu’a 
stockings, drawed over his trowsers, a kcejiin 
his precious little legs warm. He’s snug and 
hajipy if ever a imp was yet. ‘ Where’s my 
beer! ’—say it agjiin, litllo dear, say it again!’’ 

If Trottle. had seen the boy, with a light 
and a lire in the room, cluthetjl like othor 
children, .-md plaj ing naturally with a top, or 
a box of soldiers, or a bouncing big ‘India- 
rubber ball, ho might liave been as cheerful 
under the circumstances as Bciij.amin’s mother 
herself. But seeing the child reduced (as he 
could not helj) susjjccting) for want of projwr 
toys and prop(-T child’s ctnupany, to take up 
with the mocking of an ohl woman at her 
scoiiriiig-work for somethiiig to stand in the 
place of a game, Trottle, though not a 
family man, nevertheless felt the siglit Ireforc 
him tO’be, in its way, one of the saddest and 
the most pitiable that he had ever witnessed. 

“Why, my man,” .says he, “you’re the 
boldest little chap in all .Bnglaiid. You don’t 
seem a bit afraid of being up here all by 
yourself in the <iark.” 

“ 'I’he big winder,” says the cbild, pointing 
up to it, “ sees in tbe d.ark ; and 1 see with 
the big winder.” lie-stops a bit, and gels- 
pp on his legs, and looks hard at Benjannu's 
niotli^r. “I’m a good ’un," says Ifc, “aiu’t 
I ? I save candle.” . 

Trottlo wondcred’iiwbat eke the forlorn 
little ci-eaturo had been Brought up to do 
without, besides candlcli^,ht; and risked 
])uttiiig a question as to whePier he ever gof. 
la run ki the open air to c^eer him up a bit. 
O, yes, he ha<l a run now and then, out of 
doors (to say nothing of Ids runs about the 
house), the lively little cricket—q run accord¬ 
ing to good Mr. I’orley’s instructions, which 
wik'p followed out carefully,, as.good Mr. 
Koi-ley's friend would be glad to heaSr, to the 
very ietter. 

SjV 'frottle could only have matj.emne reply 
v^his. namely, that good Mr. Forley’s in- 
were, in his opinion, the insti-nc- 
! ***** *» ***•> 
uuswer vHdd naturally prove 


the death-blow to alLfurfher discoveries on' 
In# part, ho gulped down ‘his feelings before 
they gut t(x> many for him* 'and iteld his 
tongu^ and looked round towards the window 
again to see what the forlorn little boy ‘was 
going .to amuse himself wiW next. 

The child had gathered up his blacking 
brush add bit o^ritg, and bad put them into 
the old tin saucepan ; aud was now working 
his way, as well as ins clothes would let him, 
with his make-believe pull Itugged up in his 
arms, iowards'a door of communioation which 
led froin the back to the front gnrreh 

“ I say,” ‘'s.ays he, looking round sharply 
over higT.-'^uHer, “ what ai-o you two stopping 
hero for going to bed now—and so I 

tell you! ” 

With that, he opened the door, and walked 
into the front room. Seeing Trottle take a 
step or two to follow him, Benjamin’s mother 
opened her wicked old eyes in a .state ot gre:it 
astnuishracut. ‘ •. 

“jVIercyon us! ” says she, “haven’t you 
seen euongh'of him yet I ” 

“No,” says 'i’rotUe. “I should like lo see 
him go to boil.”' 

.Benj.miiu’s njlither bur.-t into such a fit of 
cbnckling tliiit the loose extinguisher in the 
candlestick clattered again with the shaking 
of her hand. 'lo think of good Mr. fogey’s 
fiiciid takibg ten times more Ironhlc tmoiit 
the imp 'iban good hfr. Foi-ley hinfjsclf! 
Such a. joke as tli.at, Bcnj.amiu’.s mother 
had not often met willi in tlie course of 
her life, and she begged' to bei- excused if she 
took the liberty of iiaviug a la^’gb at it 

Leaving her to laugh as much as she 
pleased, and coming to a pretty ]>ositive con¬ 
clusion,^fter what ho had just heard, that 
Mr. Foidey’s interest in the ehild wa.s not of 
the fondest possible kind, Trottle walked into 
the fVont room, and Benjamin’s mother, en¬ 
joying herself immensely, followed with the 
candle. , , 

'riiere were two pieces of furniture in the 
front garret. .i?.ie, an old stool of the sort 
tliat is used to stand a cask of , beer on ; and 
the other a great b^ ricketty straddling old 
truckle bedstoad. In the middle oi this bed¬ 
stead, siu’rouuded jtiy a dim brown waste of 
sacking, was a kind of little island of poor 
bedding—an old bolster, wUb nearly all the 
feathers out of it, doubled in three for a 
I)illow ; a mere shred of patchwork eountea*-. 
pane, and a blanket j and under that, and 
peeping out,o'little on either side beyontl the 
loose'clothes, two faded chair cushions "of 
horsehair, laid uloug together for ii sort of 
makeshift matti-ess. Wlien Trottle got into 
the room,* the lonely little boy had scr.irabled 
up on the bedstead with the help of the bocr- 
stool, and was kneeling on the outer vim of 
sacking with the shred of counterpane in his 
hands, just making ready to tuck it in for 
himself under the chair euibions. - " 

“ i’ll tuck you up, my man,” says Trottle. 

“ Jump into bed, and let me try.” 
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• “ I mean to tuck mysaif up,” saya tJie po^ 
forlorn child, “ and 1 don’t mean to junij). IP 
mean to crawl, I do—and so I tell you ! ” 
With that, lie set to work, tucldfrtg in the 
clothes ti^dit all down the aides oi the 
cushiony hut li arihg them open at th^ foot. 
Then, gettin*' up on his knees, and looking 


hard at Trottle, as much as to say, ‘^What iiiin ! ’ — ‘But the neighbourhood’s gone off 
do you mean by oflerhig to help such a handy ^inee then ! ’—‘ Hundred and twent'^ound, 
little chap as mel” he b?giui. to untie the* ma’am.’ — ‘The landlord ilnist b« mad!' 


big si'.awj for liiiuself, and did it, too, in less 
than half a niimite. Then, doubling the 
shawl np louse over the foot of the bwl, be 
says, “ 1 say, look here,” and d^teks under 
the clothe-s, head ^rtt, worming .his r;May up 
and up softly, under the bhiuke{< ^md couu- 
tci'fiune, till Trottle saw the top of tJie large 
niciiteap slowly peep out on ihe bolster. 'I'bis 
over-siz'd head-gear of the eliihl’s had so 
shovod itself down in the couisu of llis journey 
to the pillow, under the clollios, that wiiou 
hougot his face fairly out on the bolster, he 
wa-iall nighteap down to his mouth, ilesoon 
freed limiseI(,ho wever, from this slight euemn- 
liranco by turiiiiii; the ends of the cap np 
gravely to tlteir old ])!;u‘o overbids eyebrows 
—looked .at 'i’roitle—said, Vtviug, ain’t it i 


HunJred and twenty pound, ma’iim.’ 
—‘Open the door you impertinent wontan ! ’ 
Lord ! what a happiness it Was to see ’em 
bounce out, with that awfui’ rent a-tiuging 
in their ears all down the stredt! ” 

She stopped ou the sccoud-floor Landing to 
treat lierself to another chuckle, wjiilu Ti-ottle 
)irivatcly posted up in his meiAory what he 
had just heard. ‘' Two ]ioinla made out,” ho 
thought to liimseJt: “the house is kept empty 
ou i)urj)Ose, and the way it’s done is to asy. a 
rent that nobody will pay.” 

“All, deary me ! says Benjamin’s mother,' 
changing the subject on a sudden, and twist¬ 
ing back with a iioriid, greedj^' «)UK-kness to 
those awkwSrd money-matters which she Lad 
brinchcd down in the parlour. '• What we’ve 


Good-bye I ”—pi)).[)ed his face nuder the ! done, one way and auotl'.ei'lor Mr. Forle^', it 
cloLhcs again—and left nothing to be .seen of j isn’t in words to tell! Tliat nice liitio bit of 
him but the em| ty jicak of the big nigiitenj) j business of our.s ought i,o be a bigger bit of 
stamliiig up sturdily on end in Liic'iuiddle or’j business, conaidoilng llie. trouble wo take, 

L’enjamii'i and me, to make the imp up stairs 


the bolster. 

“ Wliat a young limb it i.s, 


ain't it aavs 


‘Benjamin’s mother, giving Trottle a cheerful 
dig with her elbow. “Come ou ! ^■jou won’t 

SCO no more of him to-night I ”- 

“And so I tell yon !” sings out a'riirill, 
little voico under the bedclothes, chiming in 
W'ith a playful finish to the old woman’s last 
wonls. 

If Trottle had not been, by this time, posi¬ 
tively resolved to follow the wicked secret 
wiiieh accident h.nd mixed him up with, 
through all its turnings and windings. 


as happy as the day is long. If good Mr. 
Forlcy would only please to think a little 
movo of what a cleat be owes to Benjamin 
and me—” 

‘^Timt's just it,” says Trottle, oatehiug her 
up short ill desperation, .aud si'ciug his way, 
by the help of those I.-ist words of hues to 
sUjiping cleverly through her lingers, ‘‘What 
should you say, if I told you tli.at Mr. For- 
ley was nothing like so iur from, thinking 
about that little matter as you fancy ? You 
would be disappointed, now, if i told you 


right ou to the end, ho would have pi’ob.iblvl that thad come lo-d.ay without the money ?” 

,» 111 I .1 1,1* *1* It . s _ rii *.11. __ Ml _ 


snatched the boy nj» then and there, and 
carried him oif from his garret ]>risun, bed¬ 
clothes aud all. As it was, he ]mt a strong 
clieck ou himself, keptliis eye ou future pos¬ 
sibilities, and allowed Benjamin’s mother to 
le.ad him down-stairs ag.un. 


you t ” 

“ Bless your heart alive ! ”, says she, “ no¬ 
body ever conics now. The outside of the 
house is quite enough to warn them off. 

More’s the {lity, as 1 say. It used to keep 
me in spirits, staggering ’em all, one a^ter, 

"Ithother, with the’frightfnl high rent—speci-; one ? ” says he, phsliing past her, aud getti 
• ally the women, drat’em. * What’s the rent dowii-skiirs as fast as he could. *o 

of thia house J ’ — ‘ Humked and twenty' What she said Trottle thbks it best 


“ Can you coamt it? off, do j ou think, on 
more thau'^at ? ” says she, holding np her 
four skinny^ngers and her long crooked 
Ummb, all tremble, right before bis face. 
“ What do you s.ay to two bands, instead of 


pound, a-year ? ’ — ‘Hundred aud tw'enty ? 
why, there ain’t a houtn in the street as lets 
for more than eighty?’—‘Likely enough, 
ma’am ; (dher landlords may lower their 
rents if they please ; but this’here landlord ' 
sticks to his rights, and nuans to have os 
much for his house as his father had before 


(her lank old jaw fell, and her villauous 
old eyes gl.arcd, in a pwfect stjite of panic, 
at that!)—“But what should‘you Ba 3 ', if I^ 
told you tliut Mr. Forley was only waiting 
for my report, to scud ifie here nest JliJou- 
diiy, at dusk, with a bi.{ger bit of business 

“Mind them top .bannisters,” sayi she, os | for us two'to do together than ever you ! 
Trottle laid his hand ou them. “They arc as'tbiuk for '? Wh^t should you say to j 
rotten as medlars every one of ’em.” , ; tint ? ” ^ 

“ When people come to see the premises,” > Tiie old wrelcli, c^nic so near to Trottle, | 
says Trottle, trying to feel hi.H w!»y a little before she answered, aud jaiuiucd him up ! 
farther into the mystery of the House, ‘“'you confidcntiidly so close into the corner of tlw [ 
don’t bring many of theni ‘ up' here, do I.nding, that Ips throat, in a manner, rose at | 

; her. 
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report, seeing that the old hypocrite, getting 
next door to liglit-headed at the golden pro* 
spect before her, took such liberties with un¬ 
earthly names and persons which ought never 
to have approached her lips, and rained down 
such an awful shower of blessings on Trottle’s 
head, that his hair almost stood on end to. 
hear h^r. He went on down-stairs as fast aE^ 
his feet yould carry him, till he was brought' 
up all stiuiding, as the sailors say, on the last 
flight, by agravatiiig Benjamin, lying riglft; 
across the stair^ and fallen ofl*, as might have 
been expected, ^ito a heavy drunken sleep. 

The sight of^him instantly rejminded Trotlle 
of the curious half likeness which he had 
already detected between the face of Benja¬ 
min and face of another man, whom he 
I had seen at a*past time in very.difiercnt cir- 
j cnmstances. He determined, before leaving 
the House, to have one more look at the 
i wretched muddled creature ; and accordingly 
shook him up smartly, and propped him 
i against the staircase wall, before his mother 
j could interfere. 

j “Le.ave him^'(\mc ; I’ll freshen him up,” 

I says Trottle to the old wom.an, looking hard 
in Benjamin’s face, while he spoke. ** 

The fright and Surprise of being suddenly 
woke up, seemed, for about a quarter of a 
minute, to sober tho crqature. When be 
first opened his eyes, there was a ncvir look in 
ji them for a moment, which struck home to 
j! Trottle’s memory as quick and as clear .as a 
jj flash of light. The old maudlin sleepy ex- 
■| pression ciune back ag<ain in another instant, 
and blurred out all further signs and tokens 
, of the j)ast. But lYottle had seen enough in 
I the moment before it ctune ; and he troubled 
' Ben ji^in’s face with no more inquiries. 

“ Next Monday, at dusk,” says he, cutting 
I sboi't some more of the old woman’s pa¬ 
laver about Benjamin’s indLsgestion. “ I’ve 
got no more time to spare, ma’am, to-night: 

' ple.ase to let me oht.” 

i AVith a few last blessings, a few l.a.st dutiful 
' messages to good Mr. Forley, and a few last 
I friendly huita,not to‘forget next Monday at 
! ^dnsk, Trottle contrived to struggle through 
I the sickoniug business of leavertaking; to 
I get the door opem^l; and to find himself, to 
I his own indescribable rqlief, once more oui 
j the outer side of the House To Ijct.. 



^ LET AT LA^T. / ' 

« y • 

“ Tukrk, ma’am ! ’’.said Trottle, folding up 
the manuscript from which ho had been 
rending, and setting it down with a smart tap 
of triumph on the ta’ole. “ May I venture to 
ask what you think of that plain stateihent, 
as a guess on ray pSrt (and ii6t on Mr. 
Jarlier’s) at the riddle of the empty House 1” 
, For a miuute or two I wa^nable to say 
^vord. When I recovered a little, my first 
(Potion referred to the poor, forlorn little 
boj^s 

“ Ti^ay is Monday the twentieth," I said. 


jf iSurely you have not let a wliole week go hf 
without trying to find out something more ? ” 

“ Except at bed-time, and meals, ma’am,” 
answered Trottle, “ I hav’ef not let an ,honr 
go by. Please to understand that I have 
only come to an end of vfiat 1 have written, 
and no| to an end of what I have done. I 
wrote down those first particulars, ma’am, 
because they are of gi'eat importance, and 
hlso because T* was* determined to come for¬ 
ward with my written documents, seeing 
that Ml*. Jarocr chose to come forward, in 
the first instance, with his. I am Row ready 
to go on lifith the second part of my story 
as and plainly as possible, by word 

of mouthSe J^e first thing I must clear np, 
if you please, is the matter of Mr. Forley’s 
family affairs. I have heard you speak of 
them, ma’.ani, at various times ; and I h.ave 
understood that Mr. Forley had two children 
only by his deceased-wife, both daughte-rs. 
The eldest daughter married, to her fathec’s 
entire satisfaction, one Mr. Bayne, a rich 
man, holdfng a high government situation 
in Canada. She is now living there with her 
husband, and '^iier only child, a little girl of 
eight or nine ^bars old. llight so far, I 
think, ma’am ? ’’ 

“ Quite right,” I said. 

“ The second daugliter,” Trottle went on, 
**and ]\Ir.*Forlcy’s favourite, set her father’s 
wishes aifil the opinions' of the world*at flat 
defiance, by running av(ay with a man of low ^ 
origin—a male of a mcrcli.ant-vessc], named 
Kirkland. Mr. Forley not only never for¬ 
gave that m.arriage, but vow^d that he would 
visit the scandal of it heavily iu the future 
on husband and wife. Both escaped his 
vengeance, whatever he meant it to be. The 
husband was drowned on his first voyage 
after his marriage, and the wife died in 
child-bed. Eight again, I believe, ma’am ? ” 

“Again quite right.” 

"Having got the family matter all right, 
we will now go b.ack, nna’am, to me and 
my doings. 'jjast Monday, 1 asked you 
for leave of absence for twp days; 1 em¬ 
ployed the time in clearing np the matter 
of Benjamin’s face. Lost Saturday I was out 
of tlie way when, you wanted me. I played 
truant, ma’am, on that occasion, in company 
with a friend of mine, who is managing clerk 
\n a lawyer’s office; and wc both spent the 
morning at Hoctors’ Commons, over the last 
will and testament of Mr. Forley’s father. 
Leaving the will-business for a monmnt, 
please to fol.low me first, if you h.ave no 
objection, ‘into the ugly subject of Benja¬ 
min’s face. Ahout six or seven years ago 
(thanksfto j'our kindness) I had a week’s 
holiday with some friends of mine who live 
in the town of Pendlebury. One of those 
friends (the only one now left in the place) 
kept a chemist’s shop, and in that shop 1 was 
made acquainted with one of the tv’o doctoiS" 
in the town, named Barsham. This Barsham ■ 
was fi first-rate surgeon, and might have got 
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j' to the top of his profe^ion, if he had notjbary,”, he add, ”on Barsham’e certificate, 

! been a first-rate blackguard. As it was, 11 under the head of Male Infant, Still-Bom. 
both drank and gambled; nobody would have The child’s edfiin lies in the mother’s grave, 
anything to do with him in Pendlebury^ and, in Flatfield churchyard. The child himself— 
at the time when 1 was made known to him as surely as I li\'e and breathe, is living and 
'' in the chemist’s shh|!, the otlTer doctor, Mr. breathing now—a castaway and a piisoner 
' Dix, wlio was not to be compared with him in that villainous house !” «■ 

for surgical skill, but who wag a respCctablo 1 I sank back in my chair. , 

man, had got all the practice ; and ^l^rsham I “ It’s guess-work, so far, but it jf borne 
and his old mother w'cre Jiving together iivm on. my mind, for all that, is truth, 
such a condition of utter poverty, that it was House yourael^ ma’am, and think a little, 
a marvel to everybody how they kept out of The last I hear of Barsliam, ho is attending 
the parisl»workhou8e.” « * Mr. Forldy’s disobedient daughter. The 

“ Benjamin and Benjamin’s mother ! ” next I see of Barsham, *he is In Mr. 

“ Exactly, ma’am. Last Thursday,/»ijrning > Forley’s house* trusted with ’a secret. He 
(thanks to your kindness, agaijj^.^went to I and his mother leave Peiidlebury suddenly 
Pendlebuiy to ray friend the chemist, to and suspiciously five years bagks aud he 
ask a few questions about Barsham and his and his mother nave ^ot a %hild of five 
mother. 1 u as told that they had both years old, hidden away in tho house. Wait 1 
left the town-about five years since. When please to wait—1 have not done yet. The 
1 inquired into the, circumstances, some wiU left h^ .Mr. Forley’s father, strengthens 
stsaiige iiarticulavs came out in the course the suspicion. Tlie Iriend 1 took with me to 
of tho chemist’s'answer. You know I have Doctors’Commons, made himself master of 
no doubt, ma’am, that jioor Mrs. Kirkland the contents of tliat will; and when he had 
was coufiued wTiilc tier Imsbaud was at se:i, done so, 1 put these two qmstions t#him. 
in lodgings at a village ciJleu FlatficM, ‘ Can Mr. Borley leave his money at his own 
and tliat she dieii and wt^'.buricd there, diacretiou t(^ anybody he pleases?’ ‘No,' 
But what you may not know is, that Flat- my friend says, ‘ his fathes has left him with 
field is only thive miles from Pendlebury; I only a life interest in it.’ ‘ Suppose one of 
that the doctor who attended on Mrs. Kirk- j Mr. Forley’s married daughters has a girl, 
land was Bai'sham ; that the nursevwho too’* ^ and the otiier a Boy, how would the money 
care efi" her was BarsHiam’s mother ^aud that j go ? ’ ‘It would all go,’ my friend says, ‘ to the 
the person who callejl them both in, was Mr. i boy, aud it would be charged with the pay- 
Forley. Whether liis daughter wrote to him,! meut of a certain annual income to his female 
or wlicthcr he hwird of it in some other way, j cousin. After her death, it would go back to 
1 do^’t know ; l^ut ho was with her (though I tlm male descendant, and to liis heirs.’ Con- 
he had sworn never to see her again when • siner that, ma’am ! The child of tho daugh- 
she man-ied) a month or more before her eon-1 ter whom Mr. Foi ley hates, whose husband 
finemeiit, aud was backwards and forwards a has been suatched away from hisHen^peaiice 
good deal between Flatfield and Pendlebury. j by death, takes his whole jjroperty in defiauce 
Jiow he mauiiged luatters with the Bai-shams, of him ; and the child of the daughter whom 
caunot at j)re 8 ent be discovered; but it is a j he loves, is left a pensioner on her low-born 
fact that he contrived to keep tho druukeu ; boy-cousin for life ! There was good—too 
doctor Sober, to everybody’s amazement. It good rciisou—why "that cluld of^Mrs. Kirk- 
is a fact that Barsliam went to the poor < laud’s should bo registered still-born. And 
woman with all his wits nuout him. It if, as I believe, the register is founded on a 
is a fact that he and. his mother came false certificate, there is better, still better 
back from Flatfield after Mrs. Kirkland’s reason, why the existence of tlTe child shoul^ 
death, packed nj) what, fevv things they had, be hidden^ and all trace of his pareutagr 
aud left the town mysteyiously by night, blotted out, in the gaflrot of that empty 
And, lastly, it is also a fact that the otlier Iiouse.” •* 

I doctor, Mr. Dix, \>'as not called irf to help. Ho stojlfied, aifll pointed for the second 
' till a week after the birth and burial of tlib time to' the dim. dust-covered garrot-win- 
Child, when the mother was sinking from "dews opjiosite. A* he did so, i was startl^f 
exliaustion—exhaustion (to give the vagabond,' very slight nvt4er sufficed to frighten me 

Barsham, his due) not produced,J* Mr. Dix’sl now—by a knock at t^e door of the room in 
opmiuu, by improper medical ti-eatmeut; but! which we were sitting, 
by the bodily weakness of the poor woman My maid ^ame in, with a letter in her 
hereelf—” ' hand. 1 took it from her. The mourning 

“Burial of the child 1”, I interrupted, card; which w^is alhthe envelope encloBe<b 
trembling ail over. “Trottle! you spoke dropped my hiisids. 
that word ‘burial,’ in a very strau"e| way— George^^rley was no more. He fiad 
; you are fixing your eyes on me now with a departed jjw life tliree days since, on the . 
very -strange look—” evening of Friday. ■ 

' Trottle leaned over close to me, and pointed “ Did oqf lait chance of discovering 

\lirongh the window to the eraj)ty liouse. truth,” I asked, “ rest with him t * 

“ The child’s death is riigistered, at Pendle- died with Am death ? ’’ ^ 
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“Coorape, ma’am! I tliink not.# *Ottr 
cbaAce reeta on our power to make Bai'sfanni 
amkhk mother confess; and Mr. Forlej-’s death, 
by leaving them helpless, seems to put that 
powei’ into our hands. Mfith your pern^is- 
sioii, T will not watt till dusk to-day, as I at 


Ihot intended, but ■will make sure of tho^ bronglj,t thew.arm tears of my youthfal ds^ 
two people at once. 'With a policeman in plain thronging back into my eyes. I took n\ 
clothed^watoh the honae,in case tlieytry tcafeithful old servant by the hand, and ask;. ' 
leave it invlfh this card to voiichforthefaet of Htim to let me see'Mrs. Kirkland’s child, !;' 
Mr. Forley’s death juud with a bold acknow¬ 
ledgment on my part of having got posses¬ 
sion oi their secret, and of being ready to use 
it agaifist them in case of need, I think there 
is little doubt' of br'uiging liirsham and his 
mother to terms. In case 1 find it impossible 
to get biteV here liefore dusk, please to sit 
near the w&dow, nia’ani, and watch the 
house, a little before they liglit the street- 
lamps. If you see the Iront-door open and 
close again, will you be good enough to put 
on yottr bonnet, and come across to uio im 


^terests, and hav# come to terms, 
^ess-work is guess-work »o longer. It ii' 
now what I felt it was—Truth! ” 

Something strange to me — somc*hi 9 " 
which womenn ^.ho are ^Lhers must ofvei 
know—trembled suddciiJy in’ my heart, anii 


, mediately ? , Mr. Forley’s death may, or 
may not, prevent his messenger from coming 
as aieauged. Byt, if the person doe.s como, it 
^ is of importance that you, as k relative of 
Mr. Forley’s, siionld be present to see him, 
and to hare that' projier influence over him 
which I cannot pretend to exercise.” 

The only w’ords I coulc}- tay to Trottle as 
he opened the door and loll me, Veye words 
charging him to take care that no bai’iu hap- 
, pened to the poor forlorn little boy. 

Left alone, I drew my chair to the wiiidowj 
and looked out ■with a beating heart at the 
guilty house. I waited and waited thri>x<;h 
what iropeared to me to be an endless time, 
until I kearrl tho wliocls of a cab stop 
at tlm end of the street. I looked in that 
direction, and saw Trottle get out oi' the cab 
alone, “walk up to 'the House, and knock at 
tho door. Ho was lot in by llarshsm’s 
mother- A minute or tvv.o later, a decently- 
dressed mat sauntered past the house, looked 
up at it for a moment, and sauntered on to 
the comer of the street close by. Here he 
leant against tjie post,’ and lighted a cigar, and 
^<stop]^d there smoking in an idle way, but 
keening his face always turned in-the dircc- 
tiomof the house-dp'or. 

i waited and waited s^ill. I waited and 
, waited, with my eyes riveted to the. door of 
..the house. A t last 1 thmight I saw it opeti 
iu the dusk,' and then felt^sure 1 heard it 
shut again acftly. Thqugh I tried hard 
to compose myself, I tremmed so that I was 
obliged to call.for Peggy to help me on 
’ with my bonnet and cloalc) andswas forced to 
take her arm to lean on, in crossing the 
street. , • ‘ 

3 ^rottle opened tho dbor to ua-^fore we 
could knock. -^ 




he whispered, leading me into the 
■ fprtless, empty parlour. t^Barsham 
~';dther have eoasulted their own 


spare me all details, and 
wlijit'wsis neces-sary abort. 


his mother’s/sake. 

“If you desire it, ma’am,” said Trottle, 
with a gentleness of maimer that ^'had never 
noticed in*' him before. “ But pray don’t 
tliinki-fiStwanting iu duty Knd right feeling, 
if 1 beg ^aato try and wait a little. You 
are agitated alre.ady, and a first meeting 
•with the child will'not help to make yon so 
calm, as you would wish to be, if Mr. Forley’s 
messengei' comes. The little boy is safe up¬ 
stairs. Pray think firat of trying to compose 
yourself /or a meeting v'ith a stranger ; iind 
believe roc you shall not le.ave the house 
afcrwardsNvithout the child!” 

I felt tli.'it Trottle was right, .md sat down 
as patiently ^ I could iu a chair he had 
thoughtfully 'placed ready for me. 1 was 
so horrified ^ the discovery of my own 
relation’s wickedness that ■when Trottle pro¬ 
posed to m.ake mo acqy.ainted with the con- 
I't ssion wjung from Barphatn and bis ipother, 

I begged him ti 
only t& tell me 
George Forley. 

“All that can bo said for 3Ir. Forley, ma’am, 
is, that he was .just scnipuloos enough to hide 
the child’s existence and blot out its parent 
ago herti, instead of eoiiseuting, at the first,.* 
its death, or afterwards, when the boy gi-e- 
up, to turning him adrift, absolutely hel])lek 
in the world. The fraud luis been niaiiageii,'' 
ma’am, with tile cuimirig of Satan himself.' t 
Mr. Forley had the hold over tho Barahaiu.s,? 
that they had helped him iu his villauy, and ^ 
that they were dependent on him for th. ■ 
bread thcy*eafc. He brought them up w , 
Jjoudon to keep them securely under h:- ' 

own eye. lie put them into this empty 
house (taking it out of the agent’s hands pre¬ 
viously, on pretence that he lucant to manage 
the lettii^g of it himself); and by keeping tho 
house empty, made it the surest of all hiding 
places for the child. Here, Mr. Forley could 
come, whenever he pleased,- to see that the 
jMor lonely cliild was not absolutely starved ; 
sure that^fiis visits would only appear iike 
looking after his own property. Here the 
child was ‘to have been trained to believe 
himself Barsham’s child, till he should be 
old enough to* be provided for in some 
situation, as low and as poor as Mr. Forley’s 
uneasy* conscience would let him pick out. 
He may have thought of atonement on hu- 
death-bed; but not before-:^-! am only tot. 
certain of it—^not before !'* * ' 

A low, doable knock startled us. jj; 

“ The messenge/l ” said Trottle^ under ^ i' 
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breath. lie went ojit ipstnfitly to answer 
knock; and returned, leading in arespectaWe- 
looking ehloriy man, dressed like Trottle, all 
in black, with a’white cravat, but otlserwise 
uot at all n-scmbling biinaa ^ 

“ 1 Hui afraul 1 ./iive in^e some mistake,” 

‘ wid tlie Btivingw. • 1 

Trottio, cou■^iderately taking the office o'/ 

! Yplanation into his own hands, assured thf 
cntlcuian that there wad no Inistako ; mell- . 
.loiicd to liiin who I was ; aqd asked him if 
ho had not come on business connected with 
the late hir. rorley. liooking^greatly as¬ 
tonished, the gentleman answered^^“ Yes.” 
There was an awkward mometit^. «ileure, 
after that. The stranger seetR.VT to l)e uot 
only startled ami amazed, but railier dis- 
tru-stfiil and fcai-ful of committing hinselfas 
well. Noticing this, 1 tiiought, it best to 
i-equest Troltlc to put an eml to tnrlhor 
emharr.issmi’iit, by,stating all particulars 
tVutliiijlly, as he had stated them to me ; and 
I begged the gentleman to li.-ilcri pjitiently 
for the late Mr. Forley’s sake.' lie \)owed 
to mo Very reajicetfnlly, and said he •^’as 
prepared to listen witli the'gj'e.ite&t interest. 

' It was evident to me—ahd,* 1 conld see, to 
Trottio .als<i—that we were not dealing, to 
rfay tlic lea.sl, with a dishonest man. 

- “itefore T oiler‘any oiviniou on what I 
have hc.ai’d,” he .said, earnestly and anxionsfy, 
after Trottio had done, “T inu.st be allowed, 
in justiets to m^.-'nif, to explain ^iiy own 
-ipj'arcnt conneeiion willi this aa ry strange; 

lid very shoeklng business. I was the con-; 
iidential legal adviser of the late Mr. l'’orl«y, | 
and J am left his e?,ceutor. Jlitlicr more | 
han a fortnight bach, when Mr. Forlcy was; 
. contined to Ids room by illness, lie sent for' 
uio, and charged mo to call and jiay a certain 
siiin of money here, to a man and wotiiau 
whom I should find taking charge of the 
lionse. lie said he liad leasons foi wishing; 
the niTaiv lo be kept a secret. He begged mo ' 
so lo arrange luy engagements that T eoidd i 
call at this jilace either on’Mtmday last, or 
lo-day, at dn«k ; and hit; mentioned tliat he [ 
Would writo to w’lirn. the pe,ople of my j 
ooniii'g, without nipiflioning niy name (l)al-, 
colt IS iny name) as ‘he did not wish' 
to cx]ior>e mo lo an)’' future iiupui;),uiiitica on ! 
ilie part of the 'iu.m and woman. [ nc^d | 
hardly tell you that tins commission struck rn^, 
:s» being a strange one; but, in my posi*ion Avith ' 
Sir. Forley, 1 had no resource but to accept 
itiwitiiout oking questions, of to br\di-off, 
my long and fiieiidly connection with my; 
ciieut. I chose the first altennativc. Busfi.ess | 
prevented me from doing my errand on 
Monday last—and if I am*here to <lay, not- i 
withstanding Mr. Forley’s unc.xpected death, ■ 
it is emphatically because I unlei'stood, 
nothing of the matter, on knocking at thk' 
door; and therefore felt myseif Lounu, as 
execnt'fr, to clear'it nj). That, on my word , 
(f Imnoiir, is the whole truth, so far as 1 am ' 
‘..cicjiially concerned.” j • 
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” L feel quite sure of it, sir,” 1 answered. 
“You mentioned Mr. Forley’s death, jusf 
now, ns unexpected. May I inquire if you 
were present, and if he has left any last 
instructions ?” 

“ Three hours before Mr. Farley’s de^,” 
said Mr. Daloott, “ his medical attendaBWeft 
him apparently in a fair way of i^overy. 
The cijiuige for the worse took pleie so sud-^ 
^denly, jHid was acoompanied by shell severe 9 
suflbring, as entirely to prevent bim from 
communicating his last wishes to any one. 
When' I reached his house, \ie was insensiblel 
I have since, examined his pppers. Not one 
of them refers to the present time, or to the 
seiious matter which now occupies us. In ■ 
the absence of« instructions^ »I'' must aotr 
rautiously on what you have told me; but 
1 will bo rigidly fair and just at the same 
time. The first thing to bo done,” ho - 
continued, addressing himself to Trottle, 

“is to hear what the man and woman. ^ 
down-stairs, Iiave to s.ay. If yon can suppl^' 
me with writing-materials, I will tak". tlieir 
decl.iratioqs separately on, ^te spot, .a your 
presence, and in the priMcnce of the . 
jfblicetnjui who is watching the house. To¬ 
morrow I will send copffis of those declara* 
tioiLs, accomjvtnicd by .a full statement of the 
case, to Mr. a.id iMrs. Ikiyne in Canada (both 
of Avhem know me well as the Into Mi’, 
l-’orley’s legal adviser) ; and I will suspend 
all iirocecdingB, on my part, until I hear from 
tiieu), or from their solicitor in London. In ' 
the present posture of affairs this is all I can 
f .fely do.” - j 

' \Ve conld do no leas than agree with him, 
and thank him for his frank and honest 
manner of meeting us. It’ VU'anged 
that 1 should send over the writing materials 
from my lodgings; and, to my uuntterablo 
joy and relief, it was also readily aeknow- 
luilgcd that the poor little orphan hoy coul^ 
lliid no fitter refuge than my old arms 
longing to offer him, and no safer proteTOwi ] 
for the night than my roof could >ive. , 
Trottle hastened away up-sUtirs, as ncfjK|ly 
:is if he had been a young man, to feteh^lpt 
child down. , , 

'And he brought liiim down to me without ’ 
another .moment of Alay, and I ivent on i ' 
my kuees before the poor little Mite, and'] 5 'i 
embraced him, n^d .asked him if lie woulcl^ 
lyith me to where I lived ? • He h 
away for a mdhi^nt, and his wan, 
little eyes, looked sbarp at me. 
clung close to me a#at once, and 

“ Fm a-gsing along with you, I 
soT tell you ! ^ 

For i^piiaftg'the poor neglected child with; , 
this tru^in my olti self, 1 ihahked Heaven, 
then, with \ 1 I my heart and soul^ and I thank 
it now! 1 »' ' /■ 

11 ,1 ■”ed the poor dar&ig’iili in ifiy own' 
cloak, ai d I Carried bim^ in ’ my own 
acros-s the road. Feg^ lost in 
less amazement to behi^tue trudghis' otttli^^' < 
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breftUi it|p*Btain, with a strange jiair ofi> poor 
'HtUe legs under my arm ; but, she began to 
cry erer the ehUd the moment she saw him, 
like a sensible woman as she always was, 

) i|^ she still cried her eyes out over him In .a 
, ij^mfortable manner, when he at last lay fast 
Sf^p, tacked up by my hands in Trottle’s 
b^. *» , 

“AndtTrottle, bless you, my dear man,” 
|j said L Ittssiug his hand, -as he ,look^ 
on: “ the foilorn baby came to this refuge' 
through you, and he will help you on your 
WOT to Ileaveni” 

Trotfle answered that I was his dear 
mistress, and immediately went and put his 
y head out at an open window on the landing, 
^ and looked into tho back struct for a quarter 
of an hour. ^ i 

That very night, as I sat thinking of the 
poor <diild, and of another poor child who 
IS never to be tliougbt about enough at 
Christmas-time, the idea came into my mind 
"which I have lived to execute, aud in llie 
realisation of whicli I am the happiest of 
womdal'this dajs 

“The executor will sell that liouse, 
Trottle 1 ” said 1. .> 

‘‘Not a doubt of'it, ma'am, if he can find 
a purchaser.” 

“I’ll buy it.” -'t 

I have often seen Trottle pleased ; but, 1 
never saw him so periectly enchanted as he 
was when 1 confided to him, which £ did, 
then and there, the purpose that 1 had 
in view. 

'I' make short of a long story—and wlmt 
stoiy «’ould not be long, coming from tSi 
lips of an old womarl like me, unless it was 
made ^orl?»by main force!—I bflight the 
House. Ml'S. Bayne had her father’s bkod 
in her; she evaded the opportunity of for¬ 
giving and generous reparation that was 
offered her, aud disowned the cluld ; but, I 
s prepared for that, and, loved him all the 
mole for having no one in the world to 
lo(^ to, but me. 

jptam getting into a flurry bj being over- 
^>U)li8eo^ and I date sky 1 am as incolieieut as 
ne^ be. I bought the House, and 1 altered 
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^.from the baSbmept to the roof, aud I 
wned it into a Hospital fur Sick Children. 

Never mind by what degrees my little 
adopted boy came to the knowledge of all the 
sights and Boun^> In the streets, so familiar 
to other children and ^J strange to^ him ; 
never iijiind by what degrees he came to bo 
[‘pretty, and chMdish, and winning, and com- 
fuanionable, and to have ^pictures and toys 
kbout him, and shitable* playmates. As I ^ 
write, I look ?cross the road to my Hospital,' 
aud tqere is the darling (who has gone over 
to iilay) nodding at ibe out of one of the once 
lonely windows, with his dear chubby face 
backed-*'48_.bj IVottle’s waistcoat as be lifts 
my pet fo/'tvgrandma” to see. 

Many an Eye 1 sec in that House now, but 
it is never in solitude, never in neglect. 
Many an Eye I aco in that ilunse now, that is 
moie and more radiant every day with tlie 
light of returning hcabh. As my pnaious 
dailing has changed beyond description fbr 
the brighter luid the better, so do tlie nut 
less precious darlings of poor- women change 
iq that House eveiydayiu the year. For 
wnich I huiuMy tliauk tint Crauioiis Being 
whom the rnstoi'A of the Widow’s son aud ol' 
the Huler’s dau^iter, iustiucled all mankind 
to call their Eiither. 
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